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It  was  once  my  privilege,  toward  the  end  of  a  lovely  day  in  June,  to  stand 
upon  the  ramparts  of  Windsor  Castle,  and  to  gaze  in  mute  wonder  and  rapture 
over  that  delicious  landscape — the  hallowed  realm  of  learning  and  taste — which 
environs  the  stateliest  and  most  majestic  of  the  royal  palaces  of  England.  The 
glory  of  sunset  was  fading  in  the  west.  The  soft  and  mellow  light  of  the  gloam- 
ing was  just  beginning  to  creep  over  the  emerald  velvet  of  the  meadows  and  the 
dense  foliage  of  the  slumbering  elms.  Far  below  lay  the  quaint  city,  so  beauti- 
ful in  its  carved  and  timber-crossed  antiquity,  so  venerable  with  historic  associa- 
tions and  with  martial  and  poetic  renown.  At  a  little  distance  the  "antique 
spires"  and  lancet  casements  of  Eton  glimmered  in  the  last  faint  rays  of  sunset 
gold.  Many  church  towers,  gray  and  solemn  and  ancient,  were  dimly  visible  on 
the  darkening  plains.  The  old  Thames,  black  and  shining,  flowed  in  sweet  tran- 
quillity through  the  peaceful  scene.  The  evening  wind  was  laden  with  fragrance 
of  syringa  and  jasmine.  Over  and  around  the  great  central  tower  of  the  castle 
a  multitude  of  birds,  warned  homeward  by  impending  night,  circled  with  inces- 
sant motion  and  strange,  melodious  cries.  And  out  from  the  sombre,  mysterious 
sanctity  of  Saint  George's  Chapel,  borne  tremulous  on  the  perfumed  twilight  air, 
came  the  sobbing  organ  music  of  the  vesper  hymn.  In  that  solemn  hour  it  was 
again,  and  more  deeply  than  ever,  impressed  upon  my  mind  that  the  divine  priv- 
ilege of  art,  and  the  supreme  obligation  of  every  intellect  engaged  in  its  ministry, 
is  to  diffuse  and  to  secure  for  all  people  this  superb  exaltation  of  the  soul — to  set 
upon  the  familiar  face  of  our  every-day  lives  the  immortal  seal  of  spiritual  refine- 
ment, the  sacred  radiance  of  gentleness  and  beauty. —  William  Wifvter, 
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THE  town  of  Orange,  some  eighteen  miles 
southeast  of  Cleveland,  now  consists  of 
one  country  store  and  a  few  small  farm 
houses,  which  are  located  at  the  crossing  of 
the  two  main  roads  of  the  township.  This 
is  called  "The  Center.*'  Sixty  years  ago 
these  two  roads  partook  more  of  the  nature 
of  paths  through  the  woods  than  of  public 
high^ys,  and  the  country  store  in  which 
the  farmer  boys  of  the  last  generation  or 
two  have  been  wont  to  congregate  after 
laboring  in  the  field  from  rise  to  set  of  sun, 
had  not  sprung  into  existence.  Truth  to 
tell,  all  the  houses  in  Orange  township  at 
that  time  might  have  been  counted  upon 
one's  fingers,  and  the  country  store  was  an 
inexperienced  luxury.  The  principal  ma- 
teriab  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
houses  of  Orange,  in  1831,  were  rough  logs 
and  mud.  One  of  these  rude  dwellings 
stood  in  a  small  clearing,  something  less 
than  two  miles  from  the  crossing  of  the 
roads,  and  here  it  was  that  James  A.  Gar- 
field was  born  on  the  19th  day  of  Novem- 
ber, in  the  third  year  of  Andrew  Jackson's 
first  administration .  Two  years  later  Abram 
Oarfield,  the  future  president's  father,  died, 
leaving  a  widow  and  four  small  children  to 
«arn  their  living  upon  a  piece  of  land  the 
^eater  part  of  which  was  covered  with  trees 
*nd  underbrush.  In  those  days  there  were 
J^o  railroads  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and 
*he  Ohio  canal,  running  from  Cleveland  to 
I^ortsmouth,  did  a  thriving  business. 

"Any  one,"  according  to  the  statement 
;  ^^  a  man  who  has  lived  in  this  city  during 


the  past  65  years,  and  who  knew  Garfield 
from  the  time  he  was  15  years  old  up  to  the 
day  of  his  death,  *'  any  one  who  desired  to 
earn  a  few  dollars  a  month  could  do  so, 
provided  he  was  able  to  stand  rough  usage, 
by  applying  to  the  canal  people.  They 
were  always  in  need  of  help,  and  the  only 
recommendation  required  of  applicants  for 
employment,  was  plenty  of  physical  strength. 
I  wasn't  acquainted  with  Garfield  when  he 
began  working  upon  the  canal,  but  from 
what  I  have  heard  him  say  at  different  times, 
I  should  judge  that  he  must  have  been  in 
the  neighborhood  of  12  or  13  years  of  ^  age. 
Up  to  that  time  he  had  helped  clear  the 
farm  in  summer,  and  tramped  two  or  three 
miles  through  the  snow  to  the  district  school 
in  winter.  I  have  often  heard  him  say  that 
he  didn't  go  to  work  upon  the  canal  be- 
cause he  ever  thought  he  would  fancy  that 
sort  of  a  life,  but  for  the  simple  reason  that 
he  desired  to  earn  some  money,  and  that 
was  the  only  way  there  was  to  do  it.  I 
don't  know  just  how  long  he  followed  the 
tow-path,  but  I  guess  he  was  on  it  for  a 
sufficient  length  of  time  to  learn  how  to 
take  good  care  of  himself,  no  matter  what 
kind  of  company  he  might  happen  to  fall  in 
with.  I  know  how  he  came  to  leave  the 
canal,  though.  While  taking  a  boat  through 
the  1 2-mile  lock,  ha  had  to  get  off  his  mule 
in  order  to  disentangle  k  rope  that  had  be- 
come twisted  up  with  some  of  the  timbers. 
While  he  was  tugging  away  at  the  line,  it 
suddenly  came  loose,  and  into  the  water  he 
went,  head  first.     The  boat  was  within  a 
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foot  or  two  of  the  front  gate  of  the  lock, 
and  it  was  in  this  narrow  hole  that  the  boy 
disappeared.  The  two  or  three  men  who 
saw  him  go  down  supposed  that  he  would 
be  crushed  to  death,  but  as  luck  would  have 
it  his  head  struck  against  the  oval  bow  of 
the  boat,  and  he  glanced  aside,  finally  com- 
ing to  the  surface  with  a  badly  bruised 
nose.  When  his  mother  heard  of  this  oc- 
currence, she  importuned  him  to  leave  the 
canal,  and  he  did  so,  going  back  to  Orange 
and  starting  to  learn  the  carpenter's  trade. 

'^  Carpentering  in  those  days  was  vastly 
different  from  what  it  is  now.  When  Gar- 
field was  a  boy  the  carpenter  built  a  house 
from  the  ground  up.  He  hewed  the  tim- 
bers, mixed  the  mud  mortar  for  the  cracks, 
nailed  on  the  clap-boards  that  served  in- 
stead of  shingles  for  the  roof,  and  when 
the  exterior  was  completed,  went  inside  and 
built  the  cupboards,  window  frames,  and 
even  the  beds  and  chairs,  if  any  happened 
to  be  needed.  That's  the  kind  of  a  car- 
penter Garfield  was. 

"After  he  had  been  able  to  lay  away  a 
little  money  earned  at  this  kind  of  work,  he 
got  the  idea  into  his  head  that  he  wanted  to 
do  something  else.  And  I  might  say  here 
that  until  he  finally  entered  Congress,  he  was 
always  shifting  around  from  one  thing  to 
another,  never  appearing  to  be  satisfied  with 
his  occupation,  but  always  advancing  at 
every  move  he  made.  As  I  was  saying, 
Garfield  got  tired  of  building  houses  for  a 
living,  and  he  began  looking  around  for 
some  more  congenial  employment.  I  was 
going  to  school  at  Hiram  about  this  time, 
and  one  day  while  I  was  standing  out  in 
front  of  the  Institute  building,  there  came 
walking  up  the  path  leading  from  the  road 
a  long-legged,  long-armed,  awkward  look- 
ing boy,  who  said  he  would  like  to  see  Dr. 
Robison.  Dr.  Robison  was  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  school,  and  generally  man- 
aged its  affairs.  He  was  busy  at  the  time, 
and  I  was  told  to  ask  the  boy  into  a  waiting 
room,  where  the  doctor  would  presently  see 
what  was  wanted.  I  invited  the  young 
fellow  in  and  offered  him  a  chair.  I'll 
never  forget  how  he  looked  as  he  sat  there, 
holding  on  to  his  hat  with  both  hands  as  if 
he  feared  that  it  might  get  away  or  be  taken 
from  him.  His  head  was  unusually  large, 
and  the  hair  on  it  pointed  in  all  directions. 
He  was  deeply  sunburned,  too,  and  his 
hands  showed  that  he  had  lately  been  en- 
gaged in  manual  labor  of  some  kind. 

'*  When  Dr.  Robison  came  into  the  room 
where  we  were  sitting,  the  caller  got  up  and 
said   his  name  was  Garfield.     The  doctor 


had  formerly  been  the  Garfields'  family 
physician,  but  he  hadn't  seen  young  James 
since  the  day  of  the  latter's  birth,  and,  of 
course,  knew  nothing  of  the  business  that 
had  brought  him  there.  After  explaining 
who  he  was,  Garfield  hesitatingly  said  he 
wanted  to  talk  to  the  doctor  about  a  per- 
sonal matter,  and  the  physician,  seeing  that 
the  boy  was  inclined  to  be  bashful,  placed 
an  encouraging  hand  upon  his  shoulder 
and  said : 

"  *  Come,  let's  walk  out  where  we'll  be 
alone,  and  then  you  can  tell  me  all  about  it.^ 
<'  Dr.  Robison  then  led  the  way  down  the 
side  of  the  hill  on  which  the  school  stood, 
toward  a  clump  of  wild  pawpaw  bushes, 
25  or  30  rods  away.  When  they  got  there 
they  went  right  in  among  the  bushes  until 
they  were  completely  hidden  from  view,  when 
the  doctor,  pointing  to  an  old  log,  said : 

" '  Now,  sit  down,  and  don't  have  any 
hesitancy  about  telling  me  just  what  you 
came  here  for.' 

"'Well,'  Garfield  replied,  'I've  been 
thinking  for  some  time  that  I'd  like  to  get 
an  education,  and  I  decided  to  come  and 
see  what  you  thought  about  it.  If  you 
think  that,  with  an  education,  I  may  rise 
above  the  common  run  of  men,  I'll  go  to 
work  and  get  one  in  some  way.  If  I'm 
not  capable  of  being  anything  more  than  a 
carpenter,  I  don't  want  an  education.  So, 
I'd  like  to  have  you  examine  me  a#  over 
and  tell  me  what  I'd  better  do.' 

"The  doctor  knew  considerable  about 
phrenology,  as  well  as  medicine^  and  after 
examining .  the  young  fellow's  limbs  and 
sounding  his  chest  to  see  if  his  lungs  were 
all  right,  the  frowzy  head  was  felt  all  over 
and  its  peculiarities  thoroughly  considered. 
After  the  examination  had  been  concluded. 
Dr.  Robison  leaned  back  and  mused  awhile. 
Garfield  was  impatient  to  hear  the  verdict, 
and  he  presently  asked  : 

"  '  Well,  doctor,  what  do  you  think  ? ' 

"'My  boy,'  the  physician  slowly  an- 
swered, '  you  have  the  capabilities  of  Web- 
ster, and  the  physical  strength  to  turn  them 
to  account.  Hard  work  and  directness  of 
purpose  are  the  only  things  necessary  to 
enable  you  to  become  a  great  man.' 

"•Then,'  Garfield  sententiously  replied, 
'I  will  go  ahead  and  get  an  education.' 

"  Dr.  Robison  was  always  a  very  devout 
man,  and  he  made  the  boy  get  down  on 
his  knees,  beside  that  old  log  there,  in  the 
pawpaw  bushes,  and  they  both  prayed  that 
the  step  that  was  about  to  be  taken  might 
prove  to  be  in  the  right  direction.  When 
they  had  finished  praying,  the  doctor  said : 
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**  *  Now,  I'm  going  to  do  all  I  can  to  help 
you  through  school  here  as  rapidly  and  as 
cheaply  as  possible,  and  I  want  you  to  come 
right  to  me  if  you  ever  get  into  .trouble  of 
any  kind,  and  tell  me  all  about  it.  And 
whenever  you  happen  to  be  in  Cleveland, 
my  home  shall  be  your  home.  I  live  on 
Superior  Street,  a  few  doors  west  of  Erie. 
When  you  are  in  town,  go  there  and  ring 
the  bell.  In  case  a  servant  should  come  to 
the  door,  tell  her  who  you  are,  and  you 
will  be  invited  in.  Perhaps  a  pretty,  dark- 
eyed  lady  will  answer  your  ring.  She  is  the 
handsomest  woman  in  the  world,  and  she 
may  throw  her  arms  around  your  neck  and 
kiss  you ;  but  don't  let  that  embarrass  you. 
She  is  my  wife,  and  she'll  love  you  as  dearly 
as  if  you  were  her  brother.  Now  let's  go 
up  to  the  school  and  see  what  we  can  do 
towards  putting  you  through.' 

**I  have  forgotten  just  how  Garfield  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  the  money  necessary  to 
take  him  through  Hiram,  but,  if  I  remem- 
ber rightly,  he  had  obtained  an  insurance 
upon  his  life  some  three  or  four  years 
before  he  came  up  to  see  Dr.  Robison,  and 
the  policy  was  either  sold  or  pawned  for 
enough  to  pay  the  greater  part  of  his  ex- 
penses up  to  the  time  he  became  qualified 
to  teach.  My  acquaintance  with  him  dated 
from  the  day  on  which  he  and  the  doctor 
had  their  talk  in  the  pawpaw  bushes,  the 
particulars  of  which  both  have  related  to  me 
a  dozen  times. 

''At  school  Garfield  was  always  a  leader, 
but  never  a  bully.  He  had  a  very  clear 
sense  of  justice,  and  always  resented  a 
wrong  whenever  he  thought  one  had  been 
done  him  intentionally.  He  was  big  and 
strong,  and  evil  doers  generally  fared  very 
poorly  in  his  hand.  I  remember  one  time 
a  gang  of  young  fellows  who  imagined  that 
they  could  run  things  about  as  they  pleased, 
came  to  Hiram  to  break  up  the  Commence- 
ment exercises,  and  it  was  feared  by  the 
principal  of  the  school  that  thpy  would  suc- 
ceeds It  was  in  the  evening,  and  the 
rowdies  were  outside  making  noise  enough 
for  a  band  of  wild  Indians,  and  calling  upon 
the  students  who  didn't  like  the  way  things 
were  going,  to  'Come  out  and  get  licked.' 
After  this  had  been  kept  up  till  it  could  be 
borne  no  longer,  Garfield  went  out,  and 
pushing  his  way  right  in  amongst  the  dis- 
turbers, grabbed  their  leader  around  the 
waist,  pinning  his  arms  to  his  sides,  and 
carried  him  about  a  dozen  yards  away  from 
the  crowd,  before  any  one  knew  what  had 
happened.  The  fellow  was  then  given  a 
hug  something  like  what  might  be  expected 


from  a  grizzly  bear,  after  which  he  was  re- 
leased. 'Now,'  said  Garfield,  'if  you  want 
to  be  knockeci  down,  just  open  your  mouth 
once  more.'  That  ended  the  disturbance, 
and  the  Commencement  exercises  were  not 
marred  by  any  more  interruptions. 

'*  While  he  was  at  Williams  college,  Gar- 
field had  a  little  '  tilt '  with  a  fellow  student 
that  I  think  will  bear  writing  up.  It  was 
the  custom  to  allow  the  members  of  the 
class  in  oratory  to  take  turns  at  acting  as 
critics.  In  this  class  there  was  a  young 
fellow  who  had  always  been  very  envious 
of  the  big  frowzy-headed  boy  from  Ohio, 
and  the  fact  that  the  latter  was  not  able  to 
dress  himself  quite  as  finely  as  the  majority 
of  the  youthful  gentlemen  then  being 
'polished  off'  at  Williams,  afforded  the 
rival  many  opportunities  for  delivering  him- 
self of  supposed  witticisms.  He  afso  took 
occasion  when  it  came  his  turn  to  act  as 
critic,  to  score  Garfield  very  severely  before 
the  other  members  of  the  class.  Young 
James  said  nothing  at  the  time,  but  some 
three  or  four  weeks  afterwards  he  was  ap- 
pointed critic,  and  then  came  the  day  of 
reckoning.  After  hearing  all  the  members 
of  the  class  declaim,  Garfield  went  around, 
making  such  comments  as  he  thought  the 
efforts  of  each  called  for,  until  finally  the 
enemy,  who  had  purposely  been  left  until 
the  very  last,  was  reached.  Stopping  in 
front  of  him  and  looking  him  steadily  in  the 
eyes,  Garfield  said :  '  As  for  this  man,  all  I 
have  to  say  f 


<  An  empty  head  for  empty  sounds, 

A  hungry  calf  to  bawl, 
A  grinning  monkey  for  a  wag, 
A  vaunting  pugilist  to  brag» 

And  he  is  good  for  all.* 

"At  Hiram,  Garfield  was  always  well 
liked  by  his  fellow  students,  and  especially 
by  the  ones  who  were  younger  and  smaller 
than  he.  The  younger  boys  always  foun<}  a 
champion  in  him,  both  upon  the  play- 
grounds and  in  the  school  room.  He  could 
learn  as  much  in  an  hour  as  almost  any  of 
the  rest  of  us  were  able  to  master  in  a  day; 
and  no  matter  how  busy  he  might  happen 
to  be  with  his  own  studies  when  asked  for 
help,  he  was  always  ready  to  stop  and  assist 
boys  who  found  the  road  to  knowledge 
more  arduous  than  it  proved  to  be  for  him. 

"During  all  the  time  that  he  was  at 
Hiram,  and,  in  fact,  until  he  entered  public 
life,  Garfield  was  sincerely  befriended  by 
Dr.  Robison,  who  seemed  to  take  a  fatherly 
interest  in  the  young  man's  welfare.  This 
friendliness  was  fully  returned  by  Garfield. 
He  was  always  of  an  affectionate  nature. 
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and  I  have  often  seen  him  sitting  with  an 
arm  around  the  doctor's  neck  earnestly  dis- 
cussing plans  for  the  future.  In  Cleveland, 
the  doctor's  house  was  always  Garfield's 
home,  and  when  Robison  bought  a  farm 
down  at  Mentor,  Garfield  must  needs  go 
there  and  buy  the placeadjoining.  Finally, 
when  the  war  broke  out,  he  enlisted  as  col- 
onel, and  here  again  Dr.  Robison's  friend- 
ship stood  him  in  good  stead.  The  doctor 
was  in  the  State  Legislature  at  the  time,  and 
after  Garfield  had  distinguished  himself  by 
some  good  wojik  down  in  Tennessee,  Robi- 
son went  to  Governor  Tod  and  advised  him 
to  recommend  the  colonel  for  promotion. 
I  don't  know  why  it  was,  unless  he  had 
some  one  else  in  mind  for  a  brigadier  gen- 
eralship, but  Tod  didn't  fall  in  with  the 
idea  o(  having  Garfield  advanced  at  that 
time.  *  What's  your  great  hurry,  anyhow  ? ' 
the  governor  asked  when  Robison  pressed 
him,  *■  this  war's  liable  to  last  long  enough 
to  give  us  all  a  chance.'  '  Why,'  the  doctor 
replied,  '  there's  fight  in  the  boy.  There's 
fight  in  him,  and  he  ought  to  have  more 
scope.' 

<<But,  in  spite  of  all  that  Robison  could 
say,,  the  governor  persistently  refused  to 
promise  that  he  would  recommend  Garfield 
for  promotion.  Finally,  the  doctor  got 
Tod  to  say  that  he  would  not  object  to  the 
advancement  if  it  could  be  secured  without 
his  assistance.  Then  the  man  who  had 
prayed  with  Garfield  among  the  pawpaw 
bushes  at  Hiram,  drew  up  a  petition  calling 
for  the  desired  commission,  and  set  to 
work.  Before  relinquishing  his  efforts,  he 
had  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  signature  of 
every  member  of  the  State  Legislature,  to- 
gether with  that  of  one  of  the  United  States 
Senators  from  Ohio,  and  the  latter  wrote  a 
personal  letter  to  Secretary  Stanton  besides. 
These  were  forwarded  to  Washington,  and 
in  due  time  Garfield's  commission  as  a 
brigadier  general  came  back  to  Columbus. 
Just  once  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life  was 
Doctor  Robison  happier  than  dt  the  time  he 
read  that  commission.  When  he  heard  of 
Garfield's  election  as  President,  the  old 
doctor's  joy  was  greater  than  ever  before  or 
after." 

As  a  teacher  Garfield  seems  to  have  been 
very  successful.  A  Cleveland  lawyer  who 
obtained  his  education  at  Hiram  while  the 
general  was  an  instructor  there,  in  speaking 
of  the  attitude  of  Garfield's  pupils  toward 
him,  recently  said : 

"He  was  always  sincerely  respected  and 
admired  by  every  boy  under  him.  We  stu- 
dents looked  upon  him  as  a  man  who  could 


do  about  anything  within  the  power  of 
a  mortal,  and  I  don't  know  but  that  some 
of  us  even  suspected  him  of  possessing  more 
than  human  powers.  One  of  his  best  qual- 
ifications as  a  teacher,  was  a  remarkable 
faculty  for  inspiring  in  a  boy  a  wish  to  rise 
above  the  common  level  of  mankind.  About 
two  weeks  under  Garfield  was  enough  to  fill 
any  pupil  with  a  determination  to  make 
something  of  himself,  no  matter  how  unam- 
bitious he  may  have  been  before.  The  man 
was  so  carried  away  with  the  determination 
to  become  illustrious,  that  the  boys  under 
him  could  not  help  becoming  imbued  with 
the  same  idea.  And  the  effects  of  his 
teaching  and  influence  are  very  plainly 
marked  to-day.  The  majority  of  his  pupils 
there  at  Hiram  were  boys  who  came  in 
from  the  farms,  and  most  of  them  would  ^ 
but  for  their  experiences  under  him,  doubt- 
less be  farmers  now.  As  it  is,  I  presume  I 
could  prepare  for  you  a  list  of  the  names  of 
at  least  250  men,  now  more  or  less  promi- 
nent, who  received  from  Garfield  their  first 
stimulus  to  rise.  There  was  a  continuous 
rivalry  among  his  pupils  to  merit  the  praise 
of  their  teacher,  and  in  his  ability  to  in- 
spire this  feeling  lay  the  secret  of  his  suc- 
cess. As  I  have  just  said,  all  the  boys  re- 
garded him  with  respect  and  admiration^ 
and  if  you  were  to  ask  the  men  who  were 
started  on  the  upward  path  by  him  for  their 
opinions  of  Garfield,  they  would,  almost 
without  exception,  tell  you  that  he  was 
great  as  a  soldier,  great  as  a  politician,  and 
great  as  a  statesman,  but  far  greater  as  a 
teacher.  One  of  his  pet  theories  was  (and 
he  used  to  take  advantage  of  every  oppor- 
tunity to  illustrate  it  to  his  pupils)  that  the 
degree  in  which  one  man  can  excel  another^ 
mentally,  is  always  so  slight  that  a  com- 
paratively small  amount  of  labor  on  the 
part  of  the  inferior  man  will  serve  to  place 
him  upon  a  level  with  his  supposed  su- 
perior. 

'<  After  I  had  become  a  teacher  at  Hiram, 
and  while  Garfield  was  in  Congress,  he  was 
invited  to  come  to  the  college  and  deliver 
an  address.  He  arrived  on  the  evening  be- 
fore the  speech  was  to  be  made,  and  as 
he  had  not  yet  completed  it,  he  asked  a 
fellow-teacher  and  myself  to  act  as  his 
amanuenses.  We  got  our  pencils  and  paper 
and  followed  him  out  under  the  pine  trees 
that  stood  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
college,  where,  after  collecting  his  ideas,  he 
began  walking  to  and  fro  composing  his 
oration,  one  sentence  at  a  time.  Occa- 
sionally he  would  find  it  difficult  to  put  his 
ideas  into  proper  words,  and  then  he  would 
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go  over  a  phrase  perhaps  a  dozen  times,  re- 
peating it  aloud  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  act 
of  delivering  the  coropleted  address.  While 
he  was  laboring  in  this  way  over  a  sentence 
that  caused  him  considerable  trouble,  the 
teacher  who  was  helping  me  to  write  the 
speech  down  said,  with  some  surprise: 
'Why,  general,  I  always  supposed  that 
great  orators  like  you  never  experieneed 
any  difficulty  in  preparing  what  they  in- 
tended to  say.  I  have  always  thought  it 
came  to  them  naturally.' 

*'  Garfield  stopped,  and  after  thinking  a 
moment,  came  over  and  sat  down  alongside 
of  us.  '  I  have  always  fancied,'  he  said, '  that 
the  old  adage,  "Whatever  goes  up  must 
come  down,"  can  be  reversed  and  still  re- 
tain a  great  deal  of  truth.  "Whatever 
comes  down  must  once  have  gone  up,"  is 
a  maxim  that  I  have  coined  for  my  own 
guidance.  Some  men  undoubtedly  have 
greater  talents  than  others,  but  no  matter 
how  gifted  a  man  may  be,  he  must  work 
for  all  that  he  desires  to  accomplish;  he 
must  first  gather  the  knowledge  he  wishes 
to  impart.  It  doesn't  grow  in  his  brains ; 
he  must  store  it  there  himself.  If  you  can 
once  come  to  realize  how  small  a  margin  of 
advantage  any  man  can  have  over  you 
mentally,  you  will  experience  little  difficulty 
in  getting  along  in  the  world.  The  trouble 
is  that  no  one  can  comprehend  anything 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  knowledge. 
When  you  see  a  man  who  is  more  learned 
than  you  are,  the  distance  between  you  and 
him  may  seem  immeasurable,  when,  in  fact, 
it  may  be  so  slight  that  a  very  little  .work 
would  place  you  on  a  level  with  him.  When 
I  went  to  Williams  college,  I  was  behind 
my  class  in  literature  and  the  languages. 
In  order  to  catch  up  I  marked  the  wmdows 
of  the  rooms  occupied  by  the  students  who 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  class  in  those 
studies,  and  determined  ^o  stay  up  two 
hours  later  than  they  did  every  night  until 
I  had  overtaken  them.  If  their  lights  were 
put  out  at  lo  o'clock,  I  would  study  until 
12,  and  if  a  light  was  burning  at  12,  in  any 
of  the  windows  I  had  marked,  I  would  stay 
up  until  2.  At  the  start  the  distance  be- 
tween the  leaders  and  myself  seemed  great, 
because  I  could  not  see  beyond  the  outer 
circle  of  my  own  knowledge,  and  I  was, 
therefore,  surprised  after  a  few  weeks'  study 
to  learn  how  slight  their  advantage  over 
me  had  been.  I  have  had  many  similar 
experiences  since  that  time.  In  Congress  I 
knew  a  man  who  was  in  the  habit  of  always 
hanging  back  and  following  in  the  wake  of 
some  one  else.     He  never  took  a  leading 


position  on  any  question.  I  knew  the  man 
had  more  than  ordinary  abilities,  and  I 
went  to  him  one  day  and  asked  him  why  it 
was  that  he  always  remained  in  the  back- 
ground. *  Why,'  said  he, '  I  have  never  had 
an  opportunity  to  push  myself  forward.  I 
have  a  fair  understanding  of  most  questions 
that  come  up  for  discussion  here,  but  there's 
always  somebody  who  knows  so  much  more 
than  I  do  about  each  new  subject  to  which 
the  public  attention  is  attracted,  that  I 
stand  no  change  of  pushing  my  way  to  the 
front.'  *  That,'  I  said  to  him,  '  is  where  the 
trouble  lies.  You  imagine  that  because 
some  one  else  may  know  more  about  a  cer- 
tain matter  than  you  do,  his  knowledge 
must  be  infinitely  greater  than  yours.  Now, 
if  we  could  measure  knowledge  by  inches,  I 
have  no  doubt  we  would  find  his  advantage 
over  you  to  be  so  slight  that  a  little  study 
would  make  you  his  superior.  Then  you 
would  become  a  leadet  and  he  a  follower. 
Whenever  I  see  a  man  who  knows  more 
than  I  do  about  any  important  subject,  I 
immediately  set  to  work  and  try  to  place 
myself  upon  a  level  with  him ;  and  usually 
the  task  is  much  easier  than  I  had  antici- 
pated." 

"'This  idea  of  my  immeasurable  sut 
periority  over  you,'  Garfield  continued,  ad- 
dressing the  young  man  at  my  side,  'is  re- 
sponsible for  your  surprise  at  seeing  that  I 
find  it  difficult  to  prepare  an  oration,  just 
the  same  as  you  do.  The  sooner  you  can 
disabuse  yourself  of  the  belief  that  any 
man,  however  famous  or  learned  he  may 
be,  is  so  much  your  superior  that  you  can-  \ 
not  by  hard  work  make  yourself  his  equal, 
the  better  it  will  be  for  you.  Let  us  sup- 
pose, for  example,  that  I  have  a  globular 
volume  of  knowledge  13  inches  in  diameter, 
and  that  your  volume  b  12  inches  through. 
This  gives  me  an  advantage  of  only  half  an 
inch  over  you  on  any  side.  Think  how 
easy  it  will  be  for  you  to  expand  your 
knowledge  to  this  extent.  One  of  the 
secrets  of  success  is  proper  self-esteem.' " 

The  above  article  is  from  the  Cleveland  Press  of 
May  30,  1890,  the  day  appointed  for  the  dedication 
of  the  Garfield  Memorial  structure,  erected  in  that 
city  at  a  cost  of  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
and  paid  for  by  voluntary  contributions  from  ail 
parts  of  the  United  States.  We  take  only  so  much 
of  the  article  as  presents  the  strong  character  and 
helpful  example  of  this  extraordinary  man.  In  1879 
the  writer  was  in  Washington  at  the  unveiling  of  the 
equestrian  statute  of  General  Thomas,  during  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland. 
While  there  we  were  much  interested  in  seeing  and 
hearing  men  who  had  done  good  work  during  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion.  One  day  we  made  the  trip  to 
Mount  Vernon  on  the  special  boat  with  a  large  num- 
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ber  of  officers  whose  names  were  familiar,  but  whom 
we  had  never  seen  before,  among  them  General  Gar- 
field. Of  course  we  recognized  him  at  once.  He 
made  a  number  of  short  speeches  on  the  way  down 
and  back.  We  saw  the  universal  respect  with  which 
he  was  regarded,  and,  comparing  him  with  all  other 
noted  men  seen  during  our  stay,  he  seemed  the 
greatest  of  them  all.  In  telling  the  boys  of  the  High 
School  on  our  return  of  some  impressions  of  this 
viat,  the  wish  was  expressed  that  we  might  have  the 
chance  to  vote  for  him  as  our  next  Ftesident,  for 
though  there  was  little  probability  of  his  being  nomi- 
nated, he,  of  all  men  we  had  seen,  seemed  the  most 
worthy  of  that  high  office.  When  the  balloting  was 
in  progress  some  seven  or  eight  months  later  at 
Chicago  it  attracted  much  attention,  and  on  the  last 
afternoon  of  the  Convention  a  ]|ad  came  hurriedly 
into  class-room  with  the  welcome  announcement  that 
Garfield  had  just  been  nominated,  giving  the  vote 
received  over  the  wires  a  few  moments  before.  An- 
other  lad,  as  he  heard  it,  held  up  his  hand  to  inquire, 
"Isn't  that  the  man  you  said  you  wanted  to  vote 
for?"  It  was  the  man.  He  had  been  nominated. 
He  was  elected — to  die  by  the  bullet  of  an  assassin, 
and  to  be  mourned  by  a  great  nation  only  less  pro- 
foundly, less  universally,  than  Abraham  Lincoln 
himself,  our  first  great  Martyr  President. — Editor 
School  Journal, 


THE  WHOLE  IS  GREATER  THAN 
THE  SUM  OF  THE  PARTS. 


BY  PATTERSON  DUBOIS. 


THE  familiar  mathematical  axiom  that 
the  whole  equals  the  sum  of  the  parts, 
is,  of  course,  indisputable  in  the  quantita- 
tive sphere.  To  the  domain  of  life,  how- 
ever, it  will  not  apply.  There  the  whole  is 
greater  than  the  sum  of  the  parts,  because, 
m  order  that  parts  may  be  united  into  a 
whole  at  all,  it  is  necessary  that  they  have 
some  relation  besides  that  involved  in  being 
merely  added  together. 

The  living  human  body  is  not  a  whole 
which  is  composed  simply  of  the  various 
parts  joined  together.  There  is  something 
which  we  call  life,  or  the  soul,  which  gives 
to  these  parts  a  peculiar  unity,  a  unique  in- 
terplay and  inter-action,  which  makes  the 
whole  something  greater  than  a  mere  addi- 
tion of  its  parts  could  ever  make  it.  In  this 
vital  combination  each  part  contributes 
something  that  is  essential  to  the  action  of 
other  parts,  and  receives  in  turn  the  service 
and  support  of  all  the  other  members.  It 
is  readily  seen,  then,  that  in  the  sphere  of 
life  our  mathematical  axiom  is  not  valid, 
because  in  that  sphere  parts  are  not  simply 
joined  or  added  together  mechanically,  but 
other  elements  enter  in  to  make  each  part 
something  more  than  it  could  be  in  itself, 
and  in  the  completed  whole  each  part  ac- 
quires powers  and  performs  functions  which, 


in  separation  from  this  organism,  it  would 
be  quite  impossible  for  it  to  exercise. 

We  thus  reach  one  of  the  distinguishing 
marks  of  an  organism  as  compared  with  a 
mere  mechanical  combination  of  parts  or 
forces.  In  an  organism,  it  has  been  well 
said,  each  part  is  both  means  and  end; 
that  is,  each  part  plays  upon  other  parts, 
doing  a  larger  service  than  it  could  do,  or 
would  need  to  do,  by  itself,  and  is,  in  turn, 
the  object  of  such  service  from  all  other 
parts.  This  definition  yields  the  correct 
conception  of  the  social  organism  in  its 
various  forms,  larger  and  smaller — the  na- 
tion, the  state,  the  city,  the  church,  the 
family.  The  nation  is  more  than  the  sum  of 
its  citizens.  These  persons,  isolated  and  sep- 
arate, could  never  attain  the  ends  for  which 
man  exists.  Extreme  individualism  is 
synonymous  with  barbarism.  There  can  be 
no  highly  developed  civilization  where  each 
individual  merely  follows  his  own  pleasure 
or  interest,  and  does  not  join  in  common 
plans  and  purposes  with  his  fellows.  With- 
out such  union  no  living  social  organism 
t  would  be  constituted.  Society,  if  such  it 
could  be  called,  would  be  a  mere  aggregate, 
and  not  a  true  unity. 

In  organized  society,  on  the  contrary, 
each  man's  individual  strength,  in  whatever 
respect  it  is  viewed,  is  supported  by  the 
strength  of  all  the  other  members.  The 
relations  of  each  individual  open  to  him 
new  and  larger  use  of  his  powers,  both  for 
the  good  of  others  and  for  the  strengthening 
of  himself.  How  true  is  this  in  those  forms 
of  society  which  are  simplest  and  easiest  to 
study — the  school,  the  church,  or  the  family  I 
It  may  be  granted  that  it  is  possible  for  a 
man  to  study  successfully  alone;  but  if  the 
whole  scope  of  education  is  considered,  it 
may  be  said  that  to  acquire  a  comprehensive 
education  in  entire  isolation  from  others  is 
an  impossibility ;  for  real  education  involves 
a  knowledge  of  men  and  living  contact  with 
other  minds.  How  great,  then,  are  the 
advantages  of  association  here ! 

The  process  of  education  is,  in  this  case, 
no  mere  matter  of  individual  striving  and 
achievement,  but  is  an  interplay  of  mind  in 
living  contact  with  mind.  Many  new  forces 
enter  at  once  into  this  interplay — sympathy, 
comparison  with  others,  competition,  sug- 
gestion, stimulation.  Every  effort  made  by 
the  individual  mind  comes  into  some  help- 
ful contact  with  the  action  of  other  minds. 
Each  student  brings  his  explanations  or 
criticisms  into  connection  with  the  thinking 
of  others.  If  peculiar,  and  partially  wrong, 
they  meet  their  corrective  in  the  more  judi- 
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cious  Statements  of  some  other  student  or  of 
the  teacher;  if  confused  and  uncertain,  they 
may  be  strengthened  in  their  weak  points 
by  comparison  with  the  expressions  of  those 
who  have  gone  deeper  into  the  subject.  In 
many  ways  the  play  of  intellectual  forces  is 
constantly  rendered  more  exact  and  rapid 
by  such  contact  and  association.  A  com- 
pany thus  banded  together  for  intellectual 
pursuits  of  any  kind  is  far  stronger  than  the 
added  strength  of  the  separate  persons 
would  be,  if  we  can  conceive  their  powers 
to  be  thus  joined  together  without  the  inter- 
action between  individuals  which  has  been 
described. 

In  organization,  then,  the  individual  ac- 
quires new  significance.  He  enters  new- 
spheres  of  both  privilege  and  duty.  He  can 
both  get  and  give  more  than  if  living  by 
himself,  and  is  under  obligation  to  do  so. 
Society,  in  its  various  forms,  weaves  around 
OS  a  network  of  privileges  and  obligations 
which  we  cannot,  without  being  false  to  the 
laws  of  life,  decline  to  consider,  and  which 
we  must  strive  to  fulfil.  Any  particular 
society  which  we  enter  or  constitute  for  our- 
selves adds  to  these  complex  rights  and 
duties.  If  we  join  a  school,  we  are  now 
called  upon  to  be  something  more  than  we 
were  merely  as  members  of  society  in  gen- 
eral. A  new  set  of  relations  now  opens  new 
activities  to  our  powers,  and  offers  new  aids 
to  their  development.  To  the  meaning  of 
our  former  life  is  now  added  new  signifi- 
cance, influence,  and  power.  Thus,  in  a 
certain  true  sense,  men  may  be  said  to  mul- 
tiply themselves  by  performing  the  functions 
which  belong  to  manifold  relations.  Each 
new  relation  calls  for  a  new  exercise,  an 
added  value,  a  larger  development  of  the 
individual  personality. 

The  thoughtful  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject shows  that  the  duty  to  increase  one's 
self  and  multiply  one's  powers  by  contrib- 
uting to  others'  good  is  involved  in  the  very 
purpose  of  our  existence.  The  law  of 
mutual  helpfulness,  of  reciprocal  contribu- 
tion, is  a  law  of  all  life.  All  the  processes 
of  nature  illustrate  it.  In  all  animate  or- 
ganisms there  is  this  interplay  of  parts^  this 
reciprocity  of  function,  which  requires  each 
part  to  do  something  more  than  simply  to 
exist  and  maintain  itself.  The  simplest 
plant  in  its  growth  lays  the  elements  of 
earth  and  air  and  sky  under  contribution, 
and,  on  its  own  side,  performs  its  own  hum- 
ble service  to  the  uses  of  the  great  system  of 
which  it  is  a  part.  The  lesson  of  mutual 
helpfulness  which  makes  every  part  some- 
thing greater  and  more  significant  than  it 


could  be  in  itself,  is  so  wrought  .into  nature 
that  it  stands  perpetually  before  us  as  a  plain 
parable,  written  on  earth  and  sky,  teaching 
us  that  we  are  very  poor  and  mean  portions 
of  the  universe  if  we  are  not  useful.  If 
there  is  no  multiplication  of  our  efficiency 
by  exertion,  no  extension  of  our  influence 
by  services  for  others,  no  increase  of  our 
powers  by  helpful  association  with  others — 
if,  in  other  words,  our  force  in  the  world 
can  be  computed  by  simple  addition  only — 
we  must  be  living  lives  that  have  little  rich- 
ness or  power. 

It  ought  to  be  true  of  every  man  that  he 
is  in  all  his  relations  much  more  than  he  is 
in  himself;  that  he  so  enters  into  and  fulfils 
the  demands  of  those  relations  as  to  multiply 
himself  and  diversify  his  personal  force  in 
different  lines.  The  possibility  of  this  is 
one  of  the  wonderful  things  about  life.  One 
is  not  a  less,  but  a  more  faithful  husband, 
by  being  a  useful  church  member;  nor  a 
less,  but  a  more  useful  citizen,  by  being  a 
diligent  student.  Life  is  capable  of  this 
enlargement,  and  it  grows  thus  by  our  enter- 
ing into  new  opportuities,  and  meeting, 
with  increased  faithfulness,  the  demands  of 
all  the  relations  which  it  falls  to  our  lot  in 
God's  providence  to  sustain. — S,  S,  Times. 


LOVE  FOR  GOOD  BOOKS. 


TOO  much  cannot  be  said  by  way  of  em- 
phasis of  the  necessity  for  a  more  general 
love  for  good  reading  on  the  part  of  the 
people.  Ask  the  first  twenty  mechanics  and 
the  first  twenty  mechanics'  wives  what  books 
they  have  read  recently,  and  repeat  the  in- 
quiry to  shop  youth  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-one,  and  to  shop  or  store  girls.  If 
you  get  honest  answers  and  record  the  names 
of  the  last  five  books  read,  and  then  find 
out  through  conversation  what  they  remem- 
ber of  what  they  have  read,  you  will  be 
astonished.  The  amount  of  good  reading 
done  intelligently  by  the  non-professional 
and  non-business  portion  of  the  community 
is  scandalously  light. 

The  influence  of  the  school  upon  the  read- 
ing habits  of  those  who  leave  school  before 
entering  the  first  class  of  the  grammar 
school,  is  too  often  of  no  appreciable  value. 
This  is  all  wrong.  From  the  age  of  eight 
years,  at  least,  it  should  be  the  work  of  the 
school  to  teach  and  train  the  child  to  read 
instructively  and  enjoyably,  persistently  and 
intelligently,  the  best  things  in  the  papers, 
the  best  magazines,  and  valuable  books. 
The  atmosphere  of  the  school  is,  as  a  rule, 
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calculated  .to  magnify  the  importance  of 
writing  a  book  rather  than  of  reading  books. 
America  has  much  greater  need  of  book 
readers  than  of  book  makers.  The  school 
has  much  greater  need  of  emphasizing  the 
glory  of  being  a  good  reader  than  writer  of 
books. 

The  causes  of  temperance,  moral  reform, 
labor  reform,  and  religion,  have  everything 
to  gain  from  an  early  school  sentiment  in 
favor  of  the  dignity  and  honor  of  being  a 
good  reader.  Indeed,  here  is  an  opportunity 
for  the  teacher  to  vie  with  the  philanthropist, 
preacher,  and  statesman,  as  a  reformer  and 
benefactor  of  the  race.  This  must  be  done 
largely  by  indirection,  through  much  read- 
ing of  books  that  they  can  easily  learn  to 
love.  The  teacher  who  can  do  for  a  class 
of  children  what  we  have  seen  Mary  E.  Burt, 
of  Chicago  do,  places  himself  among  the 
benefactors  of  his  race.  The  arithmetic, 
grammar,  and  spelling-book  may  be  forgot- 
ten, but  good  books,  through  the  reading  of 
which  they  have  learned  and  loved  the  art 
of  reading,  will  abide.  And  there  need  be 
no  neglect  of  other  subjects.  There  is  time 
enough  assigned  for  reading,  if  only  it  be 
intelligently  and  skillfully  used.  He  who 
uses  the  reading  lesson  time  to  best  advant- 
age should  receive  honorable  mention  at 
the  hands  of  his  committee.  Let  us  all 
magnify  more  and  more  this  art. 

N.  E,  Journal  of  Education. 


MY  FATHER'S  MEMOIR:  V. 


BY  DR.  JOHN  BROWN. 


I  CANNOT  end  this  tribute  to  my  father's 
friend  and  mine,  and  my  own  dear  and 
earliest  friend's  father,  without  recording 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  instances  of 
the  power  of  will,  under  the  pressure  of 
affection,  I  ever  witnessed  or  heard  of.  Dr. 
Belfrage  was  twice  married.  His  second 
wife  was  a  woman  of  great  sweetness  and 
delicacy,  not  only  of  mind,  but,  to  his 
sorrow,  of  constitution.  She  died,  after  less 
than  a  year  of  singular  and  unbroken  happi- 
ness. There  was  no  portrait  of  her.  He 
resolved  there  should  be  one ;  and  though 
utterly  ignorant  of  drawing,  he  determined 
to  do  it  himself.  No  one  else  could  have 
such  a  perfect  image  of  her  in  his  mind,  and 
he  resolved  to  realize  this  image.  He  got 
the  materials  for  minature  painting,  and,  I 
think,  eight  prepared  ivory  plates.  He  then 
shut  himself  up  from  every  one,  and  from 
everything,  for  fourteen  days,  and  came  out 


of  his  room,  wasted  and  feeble,  with  one  of 
the  plates  (the  others  he  had  used  and  burnt), 
on  which  a  portrait,  full  of  subtile  likeness^ 
and  drawn  and  colored  in  a  way  no  one  could 
have  dreamt  of,  having  had  such  an  artist. 
I  have  seen  it ;  and  though  I  never  saw  the 
original,  I  felt  that  it  must  be  like,  as  in- 
deed every  one  who  knew  her  said  it  was. 
I  do  not,  as  I  said  before,  know  anything 
more  remarkable  in  the  history  of  human 
sorrow  and  resolve. 

I  have  said  thus  much  of  this  to  me 
memorable  man,  not  only  because  he  was 
my  father's  closest  and  most  powerful  per- 
sonal friend,  but  because  by  his  word  he 
probably  changed  the  whole  future  course 
of  his  life.  Devotion  to  his  friends  was  one 
of  the  chief  ends  of  his  life,  not  caring 
much  for,  and  having  in  the  affection  of 
his  heart  a  warning  against  the  perils  and 
excitement  of  distinction  and  energetic 
public  work,  he  set  himself  far  more  strenu- 
ously than  for  any  selfish  object,  to  promote 
the  triumphs  of  those  whom  his  acquired  in- 
stinct— for  he  knew  a  man  as  a  shepherd 
knows  a  sheep,  or  ** caveat  emptor'^  a 
horse — picked  out  as  deserving  them.  He 
rests  in  Colinton  churchyard, 

Where  all  that  mighty  heait  is  lying  still, 

his  only  child,  William  Henry,  buried  beside 
him.  I  the  more  readily  pay  this  tribute  to 
Dr.  Belfrage,  that  I  owe  to  him  the  best 
blessing  of  my  professional  and  one  of  the 
best  of  my  personal  life — the  being  ap- 
prenticed to  Mr.  Syme.  This  was  his  doing. 
With  that  sense  of  the  capacities  and  capa- 
bilities of  other  men,  which  was  one  of  his 
gifts,  he  predicted  the  career  of  this  remark- 
able man.  He  used  to  say,  "  Give  him  life, 
let  him  live,  and  I  know  what  and  where  he 
will  be  thirty  years  hence;  "  and  this  long 
before  our  greatest  clinical  teacher  and 
wisest  surgeon  had  made  the  public  and 
the  profession  feel  and  acknowledge  the 
full  weight  of  his  worth. 

Another  life- long  and  ever-strengthening 
friendship  was  that  with  James  Henderson, 
D.  D.,  Galashiels,  who  survived  my  father 
only,  a  few  days.  This  remarkable  man, 
and  exquisite  preacher,  whose  intellect  and 
worth  had  for  nearly  fifty  years  glowed  with 
a  pure,  steady,  and  ever-growing  warmth 
and  lustre  in  his  own  region,  died  during 
the  night  and  probably  asleep,  when,  like 
Moses,  no  one  but  his  Maker  was  with  him. 
He  had  for  years  labored  under  that  form 
of  disease  of  the  heart  called  angina  pectoris 
(Dr.  Arnold's  disease),  and  for  more  than 
twenty  years  lived  as  it  were  on  the  edge  of 
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instant  death  ;'but  during  his  later  years  his 
health  had  improved,  though  he  had  always 
to  ''walk  softly,"  like  one  whose  next  step 
might  be  into  eternity.  This  bodily  sense 
of  peril  gave  to  his  noble  and  leonine  face  a 
look  of  suffering  and  of  seriousness,  and  of 
what,  in  his  case,  we  may  truly  call  godly 
fear,  which  all  must  remember.  He  used  to 
say  he  caiYied  his  grave  beside  him.  He 
came  in  to  my  father's  funeral,  and  took 
part  in  the  services.  He  was  much  affected, 
and  we  fear  the  long  walk  through  the  city 
to  the  burial-place  was  too  much  for  him ; 
be  returned  home,  preached  a  sermon  on 
his  old  and  dear  friend's  death  of  surpassing 
beauty.  The  text  was  "  For  me  to  live  is 
Cbrist,  and  to  die  is  gain."  It  was,  as  it 
were,  his  own  funeral  sermon  too,  and  there 
was,  besides  its  fervor,  depth,  and  heavenly- 
mindedness,  a  something  in  it  that  made 
bis  old  hearere  afraid — ^as  if  it  were  to  be  the 
last  crush  of  the  grapes.  In  a  letter  to  me 
soon  after  the  funeral,  he  said: — "His  re- 
moval is  another  memento  to  me  that  my 
own  course  is  drawing  near  to  its  end. 
Nearly  all  of  my  contemporaries  and  of  the 
friends  of  my  youth  are  now  gone  before 
me.  Well  1  I  may  say,  in  the  words  of  your 
friend  Vaughan — 

They  are  aU  gone  to  that  world  of  tight, 

And  I  alone  sit  lingering  here ; 
Their  very  memory's  calm  and  bright, 

And  my  sad  thoughts  doth  cheer." 

The  evening  before  his  death  he  was 
slightly  unwell,  and  next  morning,  not 
coming  down  as  usual,  was  called,  but  did 
not  answer;  and  on  going  in,  was  found  in 
the  posture  of  sleep,  quite  dead:  at  some 
unknown  hour  of  the  night  abtit  ad  plures 
—he  had  gone  over  to  the  majority,  and 
joined  the  famous  nations  of  the  dead.  Tu 
verofeHx  non  vita  tantum  claritate,  sedetiam 
opportunitate  mortis/  dying  with  his  lamp 
burning,  his  passport  made  out  for  his 
journey ;  death  an  instant  act,  not  a  pro- 
longed process  of  months,  as  with  his  friend. 

I  have  called  Dr.  Henderson  a  remarkable 
man,  and  an  exquisite  preacher;  he  was 
both,  in  the  strict  senses  of  the  words.  He 
had  the  largest  brain  I  ever  saw  or  measured. 
His  hat  had  to  be  made  for  him ;  and  his 
head  was  great  in  the  nobler  regions;  the 
anterior  and  upper  were  full,  indeed  im- 
mense. If  the  base  of  his  brain  and  his 
physical  organization,  especially  his  circulat- 
ing system,  had  been  in  proportion,  he 
would  have  been  a  man  of  formidable  power, 
but  his  defective  throb  of  the  heart,  and  a 
certain  lentitude  of  temperament,  made  this 
impossible;    and    his  enormous    organ  of 


thought  and  feeling,  being  thus  shut  from 
the  outlet  of  active  energy,  became  intensely 
meditativey  more  this  than  even  reflective. 
The  consequence  was,  in  all  his  thoughts  an 
exquisiteness  and  finish,  a  crystalline  lustre, 
purity  and  concentration ;  but  it  was  the  ex- 
quisiteness of  a  great  nature.  If  the  first 
edge  was  fine,  it  was  the  sharp  end  of  the 
wedge,  the  broad  end  of  which  you  never 
reached,  but  might  infer.  This  gave  mo- 
mentum to  everything  he  said.  He  was  in 
the  true  sense  what  Chalmers  used  to  call  a 
''man  of  wecht.^^  His  mind  acted  by  its 
sheer  absolute  power;  it  seldom  made  an 
effort;  it  was  the  hydraulic  pressure,  harm- 
less, manageable,  but  irresistible;  not  the 
perilous  compression  of  steam.  Therefore 
it  was  that  he  was  untroubled  and  calm, 
though  rich-;  clear,  though  deep;  though 
gentle,  never  dull;  "strong  without  rage, 
without  o'erflowing  full."  Indeed  this  ele- 
ment of  water  furnishes  the  best  figure  of 
his  mind  and  its  expression.  His  language 
was  like  the  stream  of  his  own  Tweed ;  it 
was  a  translucent  medium,  only  it  brightened 
everything  seen  through  it,  as  wetting  a 
pebble  brings  out  its  lines  and  color.  That  * 
lovely,  and  by  him  much- loved  river  was 
curiously  like  him,  or  he  like  it,  gentle, 
great,  strong,  with  a  prevailing  mild  serious- 
ness all  along  its  course,  but  clear  and  quiet; 
sometimes,  as  at  old  Melrose,  turning  upon 
itself,  reflecting,  losing  itself  in  beauty,  and 
careless  to  go,  deep  and  inscrutable,  but 
stealing  away  cheerily  down  to  Lessudden, 
all  the  clearer  of  its  rest ;  and  then  again  at 
the  Trows,  showing  unmistakably  its  power 
in  removing  obstructions  and  taking  its  own 
way  and  chafing  nobly  with  the  rocks; 
sometimes,  too,  like  him,  its  silver  stream 
rising  into  sudden  flood,  and  rolling  irre- 
sistibly on  its  way.* 

We  question  if  as  many  carefully  thought 
and  worded,  and  rapidly  and  by  no  means 

*  Such  an  occasional  paroxysm  of  eloquence  is  thus 
described  by  Dr.  Cairns : — **  At  certain  irregular  in- 
tervals, when  the  loftier  themes  of  the  gospel  ministry 
were  to  be  handled,  his  manner  underwent  a  trans- 
formation which  was  startling,  and  even  electrical. 
He  became  rapt  and  excited  as  with  new  inspiration; 
his  utterance  grew  thick  and  rapid ;  his  voice  trembled 
and  faltered  with  emotion ;  his  eyes  gleamed  with  a 
wild  unearthly  lustre,  in  which  his  countenance  shared; 
and  his  whole  frame  heaved  to  and  fro,  as  if  each 
glowing  thought  and  vivid  figure  that  followed  in 
quick  succession  were  only  a  fragment  of  some  greater 
revelation  which  be  panted  to  overtake.  The  writer 
of  this  notice  has  witnessed  nothing  similar  in  any 
preacher,  and  numbers  the  effects  of  a  passage  which 
he  once  heard  upon  the  scenes  and  exercises  of  the 
heavenly  world  among  his  most  thrilling  recoUections. 
of  sacred  oratory.'' — Memoir  prefixed  to  posthumous 
volume  of  Discourses, 
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laboriously  written  sermons,  were  composed 
anywhere  else  in  Britain  during  his  fifty 
years — every  Sunday  two  new  ones;  the 
composition  faultless — such  as  Cicero  or 
Addison  would  have  made  them,  had  they 
been  U.  P.  ministers;  only  there  was  always 
in  them  more  soul  than  body,  more  of  the 
spirit  than  of  the  letter.  What  a  contrast 
to  the  much  turbid,  hot,  hasty,  perilous  stuff 
of  our  day  and  preachers!  The  original 
power  and  size  of  Dr.  Henderson's  mind, 
his  roominess  for  all  thoughts,  and  his  still 
reserve,  his  lentitude,  made,  as  we  have 
said,  his  expressions  clear  and  quiet,  to  a 
degree  that  a  coarse  and  careless  man, 
spoiled  by  the  violence  and  noise  of  other 
pulpit  men,  might  think  insipid.  But  let 
him  go  over  the  words  slowly,  and  he  would 
not  say  this  again  ;  and  let  him  see  and  feel 
the  solemnizing,  commanding  power  of  that 
large,  square,  leonine  countenance,  the 
broad  massive  frame,  as  of  a  compressed 
Hercules,  and  the  living,  pure,  melodious 
voice,  powerful,  but  not  by  reason  of  loud- 
ness, dropping  out  from  his  compressed  lips 
the  words  of  truth,  and  he  would  not  say 
this  again.  His  voice  had  a  singular  pathos 
in  it ;  and  those  who  remember  his  often- 
-called-for  sermon  on  "The  Bright  and  the 
Morning  Star,"  can  reproduce  in  their 
mind  its  tones  and  refrain.  The  thoughts 
of  such  men — so  rare,  so  apt  to  be  unvisited 
and  unvalued — often  bring  into  my  mind  a 
spring  of  pure  water  I  once  saw  near  the  top 
of  Cairngorm;  always  the  same,  cool  in 
summer,  keeping  its  few  plants  alive  and 
happy  with  its  warm  breath  in  winter,  floods 
and  droughts  never  making  its  pulse  change; 
and  all  this  because  it  came  from  the  interior 
heights,  and  was  distilled  by  nature's  own 
cunning,  and  had  taken  its  time — was  in- 
deed a  well  of  living  water.  And  with  Dr. 
Henderson  this  of  the  mountain  holds  cur- 
iously;  he  was  retired,  but  not  concealed ; 
and  he  was  of  the  primary  formation,  he 
had  no  organic  remains  of  other  men  in 
him;  he  liked  and  fed  on  all  manner  of 
literature;  knew  poetry  well;  but  it  was  all 
outside  of  him ;  his  thoughts  were  essentially 
his  own. 

He  was  peculiarly  a  preacher  for  preachers, 
as  Spenser  is  a  poet  for  poets.  They  felt  he 
was  a  master.  He,  published,  after  the 
entreaties  of  years,  a  volume  of  sermons 
which  has  long  been  out  of  print,  and  which 
he  would  never  prepare  for  a  second  edition ; 
he  had  much  too  little  of  the  love  of  fame, 
and  though  not  destitute  of  self-reliance  and 
self- value,  and  resolved  and  unchangeable  to 
obstinacy,  he  was  not  in  the  least  degree  vain. 


But  you  will  think  I  am  writing  more 
about  my  father's  friends  and  myself  than 
about  him.  In  a  certain  sense  we  may 
know  a  man  by  his  friends;  a  man  chooses 
his  friends  from  harmony,  not  from  same- 
ness, just  as  we  would  rather  sing  in  parts 
than  all  sing  the  air.  One  man  fits  into  the 
mind  of  another  not  by  meeting  his  points, 
but  by  dovetailing;  each  finds  in  the  other 
what  he  in  a  double  sense  wants.  This  was 
true  of  my  father's  friends.  Dr.  Balmer 
was  like  him  in  much  more  than  perhaps 
any, — in  love  of  books  and  lonely  study,  in 
his  general  views  of  divine  truth,  and  in 
their  metaphysical  and  literary  likings — but 
they  differed  deeply.  Dr.  Balmer  was 
serene  and  just  rather  than  subtle  and  pro- 
found; his  was  the  still,  translucent  stream, 
— my  father's  the  rapid,  and  it  might  be 
deep ;  on  the  one  you  could  safely  sail,  the 
other  hurried  you  on,  and  yet  never  were 
two  men,  during  a  long  life  of  intimate 
intercourse,  more  cordial. 

I  must  close  the  list ;  one  only  and  the 
best — the  most  endeared  of  them  all — Dr. 
^eugh.  He  was,  in  mental  constitution  and 
timber,  perhaps  more  unlike  my  father  than 
any  of  the  others  I  have  mentioned.  His 
was  essentially  a  practical  understanding ;  he 
was  a  man  of  action,  a  man  for  men  more 
than  for  man,  the  curious  reverse  in  this  of 
my  father.  He  delighted  in  public  life,  had 
a  native  turn  for  affairs,  for  all  that  society 
needs  and  demands — clear-headed,  ready, 
intrepid,  adroit;  with  a  fiile  temper,  but 
keen  and  honest,  with  an  argument  and  a 
question  and  a  joke  for  every  one ;  not  dis- 
putatious, but  delighting  in  a  brisk  argu- 
ment, fonder  of  wrestling  than  of  fencing, 
but  ready  for  action ;  not  much  of  a  long 
shot,  always  keeping  his  eye  on  the  immedi- 
ate, the  possible,  the  attainable,  but  in  all 
this  guided  by  genuine  principle,  and  the 
finest  honor  and  exactest  truth.  He  ex- 
celled in  the  conduct  of  public  business,  saw 
his  way  clear,  made  other  men  see  theirs, 
was  forever  getting  the  Synod  out  of  diffi- 
culties and  confusions,  by  some  clear,  tidy, 
conclusive  "motion;"  and  then  his  speak- 
ing, so  easy  and  bright  and  pithy,  manly  and 
gentlemanly,  grave  when  it  should  be,  never 
when  it  should  not — mobile,  fearless,  rapid, 
brilliant  as  Saladin — his  silent,  pensive,  im- 
passioned and  emphatic  friend  was  more  like 
the  lion-hearted  Richard,  with  his  heavy 
mace ;  he  might  miss,  but  let  him  hit,  and 
there  needed  no  repetition.  Each  admired 
the  other;  indeed  Dr.  Heugh's  love  of  my 
father  was  quite  romantic ;  and  though  they 
were  opposed  on  several  great  public  ques- 
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tionsy  such  as  the  Apocrypha  controversy, 
the  Atonement  question  at  its  commence- 
ment ;  and  though  they  were  both  of  them 
too  keen  and  too  honest  to  mince  matters  or 
be  mealy-mouthed,  they  never  misunder- 
stood each  other,  never  had  a  shadow  of 
estrangement,  so  that  our  Paul  and  Barnabas, 
though  their  contentions  were  sometimes 
sharp  enough,  never  "departed  asunder;" 
indeed  they  loved  each  other  the  longer  the 
more. 

Take  him  all  in  all,  as  a  friend,  as  a  gen- 
tleman, as  a  Christian,  as  a  citizen,  J  never 
knew  a  man  so  thoroughly  delightfbl  as  Dr. 
Heugh.  Others  had  more  of  this  or  more 
of  that,  but  there  was  a  symmetry,  a  com- 
pactness, a  sweetness,  a  true  delightfulness 
about  him  I  can  remember  in  no  one  else. 
No  man,  with  so  much  temptation  to  be 
heady  and  high-minded,  sarcastic,  and  man- 
aging, from  his  overflowing  wit  and  talent, 
was  ever  more  natural,  more  honest,  or 
more  considerate,  indeed  tender-hearted. 
He  was  full  of  animal  spirits  and  of  fun,  and 
one  of  the  best  wits  and  jokers  I  ever  knew ; 
and  such  an  asker  of  questions,  of  posers ! 
We  children  had  a  pleasing  dread  of  that 
nimble,  sharp,  exact  man,  who  made  us  ex- 
plain and  name  everything.  Of  Scotch 
stories  he  had  as  many  original  ones  as 
would  make  a  second  volume  for  Dean  Ram- 
say. How  well  I  remember  the  very  corner 
of  the  room  in  Biggar  manse,  forty  years 
ago,  when  from  him  I  got  the  first  shock 
and  relish  of  humor ;  became  conscious  of 
mental  tickling ;  of  a  word  being  made  to 
carry  double,  and  being  all  the  lighter  of  it. 
It  is  an  old  story  now,  but  it  was  new  then  ; 
a  big,  perspiring  countryman  rushed  into  the 
Black  Bullcoach-oflice,  and  holding  the  door, 
shouted,  "Are  yir  insides  a'  oot  ?' '  This  was 
my  first  tasting  of  the  flavor  of  a  joke. 

Had  Dr.  Heugh,  instead  of  being  the 
admirable  clergyman  he  was,  devoted  him- 
self to  public  civil  life,  and  gone  into  Parlia- 
ment, he  would  have  taken  a  high  place  as 
a  debater,  a  practical  statesman  and  patriot. 
He  had  many  of  the  best  qualities  of  Can- 
ning, and  our  own  Premier,  with  purer  and 
higher  qualities  than  either.  There  is  no 
one  our  church  should  be  more  proud  of 
than  of  this  beloved  and  excellent  man,  the 
holiness  and  humility,  the  jealous,  godly 
fear  in  whose  nature  was  not  known  fully 
even  to  his  friends,  till  he  was  gone,  when 
his  private  daily  self-searchings  and  prostra- 
tions before  his  Master  and  Judge  were  for 
the  first  time  made  known.  There  are  few 
characters,  both  sides  of  which  are  so  unsul- 
lied, so  pure,  and  without  reproach. 


I  am  back  at  Biggar  at  the  old  sacra- 
mental times;  I  see  and  hear  my  grand* 
father,  or  Mr.  Home  of  Braehead,  Mr. 
Leckie  of  Peebles,  Mr.  Harper  of  Lanark, 
as  inveterate  in  argument  as  he  was  warm  ii> 
heart,  Mr.  Comrie  of  Penicuik,  with  his  keea 
Voltaire-like  face,  and  much  of  that  un- 
happy and  unique  man's  wit,  and  sense,  and 
p)erfection  of  expression,  without  his  darker 
and  baser  qualities.  I  can  hear  their  hearty- 
talk,  can  see  them  coming  and  going  be- 
tween the  meeting-house  and  the  Tent  oa 
the  side  of  the  burn,  and  then  the  Monday 
dinner,  and  the  cheerful  talk,  and  the  many 
clerical  stories  and  pleasantries,  and  th^ir 
going  home  on  their  hardy  little  horses,  Mr. 
Comrie  leaving  his  curl- papers  till  the  next 
solemnity,  and  leaving  also  some  joke  of  his 
own,  clear  and  compact  as  a  diamond,  and 
as  cutting. 

I  am  in  Rose  Street  on  the  monthly  lec- 
ture, the  church  crammed,  passages  and  pul- 
pit stairs.  Exact  to  a  minute,  Jame^ 
Chalmers — the  old  soldier  and  beadle,  slim, 
meek,  but  incorruptible  by  proffered  half 
crowns  from  ladies  who  thus  tried  to  get  in 
before  the  doors  opened — appears,  and  all 
the  people  in  that  long  pew  rise  up,  and  he, 
followed  by  his  minister,  erect  and  en- 
grossed, walks  in  along  the  seat,  and  they 
struggle  up  to  the  pulpit.  We  all  know 
what  he  is  to  speak  of;  be  looks  troubled 
even  to  distress ;  it  is  the  matter  of  Uriah 
the  Hittite.  He  gives  out  the  opening 
verses  of  the  51st  Psalm,  and  offering  up  a 
short  and  abrupt  prayer,  which  every  one 
takes  to  himself,  announces  his  miserable 
and  dreadful  subject,  fencing  it,  as  it  were, 
in  a  low,  penetrating  voice,  daring  any  one 
of  us  to  think  an  evil  thought ;  there  was 
little  need  at  that  time  of  the  warning — he 
infused  his  own  intense,  pure  spirit  into  us 
all. 

He  then  told  the  story  without  note  or 
comment,  only  personating  each  actor  in  the 
tragedy  with  extraordinary  effect,  above  all, 
the  manly,  loyal,  simple-hearted  soldier.  I 
can  recall  the  shudder  of  that  multitude  as 
of  one  man  when  he  read,  "And  it  came 
to  pass  in  the  morning,  that  David  wrote  a 
letter  to  Joab,  and  sent  it  by  the  hand  of 
Uriah.  And  he  wrote  in  the  letter,  saying. 
Set  ye  Uriah  in  the  forefront  of  the  hottest 
battle,  and  retire  ye  from  him,  that  he  may 
be  smitten  and  die.*'  And  then,  after  a 
long  and  utter  silence,  his  exclaiming,  "  Is 
this  the  man  according  to  God's  own  heart? 
Yes,  it  is;  we  must  believe  that  both  are 
true."  Then  came  Nathan.  "  There  were 
two  men  in  one  city ;  the  one  rich  and  the 
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Other  poor.  The  rich  man  had  exceeding 
many  flocks  and  herds ;  but  the  poor  man 
had  nothing,  save  one  little  ewe  lamb" — 
and  all  that  exquisite,  that  divine  fable — 
ending,  like  a  thunder-clap,  with  **  Thou  art 
the  man!"  Then  came  the  retribution, 
so  awfully  exact  and  thorough — the  misery 
of  the  child's  death ;  that  brief  tragedy  of 
the  brother  and  sister,  more  terrible  than 
anything  in  -^schylus,  in  Dante,  or  in  Ford; 
then  the  rebellion  of  Absalom,  with  its,  hid- 
eous dishonor,  and  his  death,  and  the  king 
covering  his  face,  and  crying  in  a  loud 
voice,  '*  O  my  son  Absalom  !  O  Absalom  ! 
my  son  !  my  son!*' — ^and  David's  psalm, 
'*  Have  mercy  upon  me,  O  God,  according 
to  thy  loving  kindness ;  according  unto  the 
multitude  of  thy  tender  mercies  blot  out  my 
transgressions  " — then  closing  with,  *'  Yes ; 
'  when  lust  hath  conceived,  it  bringeth  forth 
sin  \  and  sin,  when  it  is  finished,  bringeth 
forth  death.  Do  not  err,'  do  not  stray,  do 
not  transgress  (fi^  irXavaade),*  *my  beloved 
brethren,'  it  is  first  'earthly,  then  sensual, 
then  devilish ;'  "  he  shut  the  book,  and  sent 
us  all  away  terrified,  shaken,  and  humbled, 
like  himself. 

(71?  ^if  Continued,) 
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Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead. 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said. 
This  is  my  own— my  native  land  ? 

Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Thus  sang  the  "Wizard  of  the  North :"  and  all 

Who  have  a  fatherland  respond,  Amen  ! — 

The  face  of  Nature  even,  which  we  greet 

From  day  to  day,  grows  with  the  gliding  years 

More  dear  and  more  familiar  to  us  all. 

Her  smiles  and  tears ;  her  festive  joy  at  Spring, 

When  through  th'  empurpl'd  air  of  morning  rings 

The  choral  chant  of  the  rejoicing  birds ; 

Her  summer  pride  of  waving  Belds  and  sunshine. 

And  forests  fragrant  with  the  breath  of  flowers ; 

Her  dreamy  rest  at  Fall,  in  robes  of  gold, 

And  drapery  envermeil'd  by  the  frost. 

When  from  the  thymy  fields  the  drowsy  hum 

Of  insects  rises  like  a  dewy  mist ; 

Her  cold  and  death-like  sleep  at  winter  tide, 

Wrapp'd  in  white  winding-sheets  of  drifted  snow. 

While  the  rude  winds  with  noisy  minstrelsy 

Keep  up  perpetual  dirge ;  these  images 

Of  sense  which  with  the  seasons  come  and  go, 

All,  with  a  mighty  and  yet  silent  power 

Enter  the  study  of  our  phantasy. 

And  come  to  be  for  youth  and  hoary  age. 

An  ever  sweet  companionship ;  and  form 

*  James  i.  15,  x6.  It  is  plain  that  "  do  not  err"  should  have 
been  in  verse  15th.  , 

t  Delivered  by  Rev.  E.  E.  Higbce,  D.  D..  then  President  of 
Mercersbuiv  College,  at  the  Centennial  Celebration  at  Cham- 
VrsburK,  July  4th,  1876,  of  the  hundredth  aimiversary  of  the 
claration  of  Independence. 


The  content,  and  the  predoos  heriti^ 

Of  what  we  love  as  our  own  fatherhind. 

The  hills  around  us,  from  whose  sombre  shade, 

Weeping  with  dew,  we  bear  the  whippowilPs 

Sad  chant ;  the  mountains  midst  whose  fragrant  vines. 

And  moss,  and  nodding  ferns,  and  taneled  laurel, 

The  streams  go  flashing  with  their  sunlit  foam, — 

Or  where  we  wond'ring  watch  the  early  mist 

Sweep  o*er  the  billowy  green,  and  rising  leave 

The  drenched  tree-tops ;  till  at  last  it  melts 

Into  the  golden  glory  of  the  dawn ; 

The  meadows  luscious  with  the  purple  clover, 

Hedg'd  with  the  gadding  briers,  and  tufted  starwort. 

And  vocal  with  the  songs  of  lark  and  sparrow ; 

The  orchards  scatt'ring  down  their  wealth  of  blossom 

In  snowy  flakes  upon  the  verdant  sward, 

Where  wrens  are  chattering,  and  orioles 

Drop  liquid  notes  building  their  pendent  nests, 

And  transient  warblers  linger  on  their  way 

To  waving  forests  of  the  colder  north ; 

The  creeks  now  sweeping  by  high  crumbling  bluffs 

Where  hangs  the  snowy  dog-wood,  and  where  sleep 

The  blue  eyed  liverworts  on  beds  of  bronze. 

Or  now,  slow- winding  by  the  golden  sand 

Through  chequered  shade  of  ragged  sycamores, 

Or  clust'ring  willows,  or  high-arching  elms 

Amidst  whose  whispering  leaves  embower'd  the  dove 

Moans  for  his  mate,  while  o'er  the  Valley's  deep 

Repose,  transparent  shadows  of  the  clouds 

Are  floating  silently,  and  vanishing 

Like  summer  dreams; — these  all  deep  in  the  soul 

Are  mirror'd.    There  abide  they  ever  fresh 

Before  the  mind's  eye ;  and  no  time  can  dim 

Their  glory ;  so  that,  wheresoe'er  we  are, 

Whether  on  sea,  or  on  a  foreign  shore. 

As  by  some  magic  spell  they  show  themselves. 

And  thrill  the  soul,  and  bear  us  swift  as  thought 

Back  to  the  home  and  fatherland  we  love. 

Awake,  O  love  of  fatherland,  awake ! 

And  thrill  each  chord  of  our  long  slumbering  lyre  I 
Bring  back  the  melodies  of  home,  and  break 

The  dull  indifference,  the  cold  desire 
With  which  we  greet  this  consecrated  day, 
And  banish  our  ingratitude  far,  far  away ! 
Ye  music-haunted  hills !  Ye  mountains  grand. 

Flooded  with  glory  by  the  setting  sun !   . 
Ye  gushing  streams  of  our  own  fatherland, 

Which  midst  the  nodding  ferns  and  laurel  run, 
Sparkling  with  light  all  through  the  tangled  gloom ! 
Ye  meadows  purpling  with  the  clover  bloom, 
And  dripping  with  the  lustrous,  nectared  dew ! 
Ye  earth  and  air,  ye  sky  and  heavens  too. 
Into  one  grand,  consonant  chorus  break  I 
Awake,  O  love  of  fatherland,  awake ! 


But  not  alone  what  carnal  eyes  behold 
Spread  out  around  our  pathway  day  by  day, 
Nor  what  the  sensuous  ear  drinks  in  of  sounds 
That  fill  the  very  air  we  hourly  breathe. 
Makes  up  the  ever  dear  companionship 
Of  country  and  of  home.     There  is  a  life 
Of  will  and  reason ; — sounds  etherial ; 
Visions  that  fade  not  with  the  setting  sun : — 
Wrapp'd  up  and  hidden  in  our  mother-tongue ; 
Felt  by  the  lisping  boy,  yet  not  reveal'd 
Save  to  his  ripened  manhood,  when  the  deeds 
And  thoughts  which  make  his  country's  history 
Beam  in  upon  his  spirit.     Then  he  hears 
And  sees,  awe- struck,  the  marshalling  of  nations 
To  this  decisive  battlefield  of  Freedom ; 
He  sees  the  Mayflower,  laboring  with  storms, 
Bearing  to  Plymouth  Rock  heroic  freight ; 
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He  hears  the  eyer-busy  HoUaDder 

Fastening  his  6shing  posts  and  little  wharves 

Where  now  are  seen  the  navies  of  the  world ; 

He  walks  with  peaceful  Penn  to  Indian  treaties, 

And,  through  primeval  forests  from  the  sea 

CrosBing  deep  valleys,  scaling  rocky  heights 

And  dond-cappM  mountains,  to  the  streams  that  join 

And  sweep  far-reaching  to  the  tropic  Gulf, 

He  marks  with  wond*ring  gaze  the  broad  and  firm 

Foundations  of  this  regal  State ;  he  sees, 

Flocking  to  these  inhospitable  shores, 

The  frugal  Swedes  and  toiling  Palatines, 

The  nigged  chamois  hunters  of  the  Alps, 

And  honest  working  journeymen  of  Darmstadt ; 

He  sees  the  cultur'd  English  cavaliers 

Facing  the  March  winds  on  St  Clement's  isle, 

Ready  to  rear  upon  its  vine- clad  shore, 

Or  in  the  mossy  wilderness  beyond 

Another  holy  Lindisfame  or  Yarrow : 

He  sees  the  persecuted  Huguenots, 

«  To  bear  their  household  Gods  to  Latium," 

Leaving  their  sunny  France,  and  hurrying 

Into  the-gloomy  oak-groves  of  the  Cooper ; 

He  sees, — and  feels  that  these,  whate'er  their  tongue. 

Were  the  great  grandsires  of  his  native  land, — 

The  noble  Argonauts,  who  sail'd  through  seas 

Adventurous  to  happier  shores  than  Colchis, 

And  seiz'd  a  dragon  guarded  golden  fleece 

Richer  by  far  than  that  which  Jason  won 

Help'd  by  the  potent  herbs  of  fair  Medea. 

Awake,  O  love  of  fatherland,  awake ! 

Bid  every  chord  pour  forth  exulting  tones ! 
Bring  back  these  olden  heroes !  let  them  take. 

This  day  among  us  all  their  well  earned  thrones 
Of  reverence,  their  crowns  of  richest  gems, 
Their  royal  robes  of  state,  their  purple  diadems ! 
From  Plymouth's  storm-lash'd  rock;  from  Pequot's 
bay; 

From  Saybrook's  loop-holed  fort;  from  rocky  falls 
By  Mystic  stream  and  its  wild  madd*ning  fray ; 

From  Salkehatchie's  banks  and  bosky  dells 
Red  with  the  carnage  of  the  Yamasees ; 
From  Penn*s  "grecne  countrie  towne"  embower'd 

with  trees; 
From  East  and  West,  from  South  and  farthest  North, 
The  grandsires  of  the  century  gone,  come  forth ! 
And  into  one  high,  joyous  chorus  break  ! 
Awake,  O  love  of  fatherland,  awake  ! 

Oor  grandsires  were  but  pilgrims :  walk'd  by  faith, 
Not  sight.     They  hardly  saw  the  grapes  of  Eshcol 
Brought  back  by  spies,  yet  fought  the  Anakim, 
Fierce  giants  of  the  woods.    With  longing  hearts 
By  forest  camp-fires  and  in  log- lock 'd  huts 
The  pomp  of  Memphis  they  recall'd,  and  saw 
Again  the  cultur'd  pasture -fields  of  Goshen, 
But  wearied  not.    Pillar  of  cloud  and  fire 
Guarded  and  led  them  tow*rd  the  Promised  Land. 
They  fellM  the  forests;  tilPd  their  narrow  fields; 
Founded  their  schools,  forgetting  not  the  groves 
Of  Academus  and  the  painted  Porch ; 
Rear'd  sanctuaries,  and  from  tow'ring  spires 
Sent  sounding  through  the  misty  hills  and  valleys 
The  solemn  melody  of  Sabbath  bells ; 
Built  up  their  coast- land  towns  and  busy  harbors. 
Where,  when  they  came,  the  fearless  Indian  plied 
Sportive  his  light  canoe,  and  naught  disturbed 
llie  hush  of  twilight  but  the  paddle's  dip 
And  murm'ring  waterfalls.    Patient  they  wrought ; 
Made  laws  and  magistrates,  and  fix'd  the  base 
Of  venerable  senates,  with  a  skill 
UnequaPd  by  that  fabled  Tyrian  Queen 


Who  fled  from  covetous  Pygmalion. — 
But  now,  (and  who  can  tell  how  much  of  light 
Lies  hidden  in  God's  darkest  providence  ?) 
Britain's  mad  king  and  lordly  parliament, 
Who  should  have  priz'd  this  jewel  of  the  crown. 
And  striv'n  to  give  it  a  still  brighter  lustre, 
Spum'd  it.  and  baiter'd  it  for  temp'ral  gain. 
And  would  have  trampled  it  beneath  their  feet. 
Had  not  the  Guardian  Angel  of  our  Land    > 
Swift  interpos'd  his  mighty  wings,  and  saved. 
With  withering  rebuke,  the  glitt'ring  gem 
From  such  base  usage. 
To  guard  this  heritage  of  toils  and  tears. 
And  hand  it  down  free  from  tyrannic  rule 
With  countless  blessings  to  the  distant  ages ; 
To  make  their  children's  homes,  homes  of  the  free 
And  not  of  bondsmen  to  a  foreign  lord ; 
To  raise  the  massive  columns  of  a  State 
O'er  whose  proud  capitol  should  ever  float 
in  storm  and  sunshine  Freedom's  glorious  banner. 
Our  fathers  boldly  at  the  monarch's  throne 
Threw  down  their  gage  of  battle.     All  undrill'd. 
Sires  and  sons  bumish'd  their  rusty  swords, 
Rush'd  from  their  quiet  hearthstones  to  the  streets 
Of  I>exington  and  Concord,  bared  their  breasts 
Indignant  to  the  chaige,  and  hurl'd  the  taunt 
Of  *  rebels*  back  again  in  Pitcaim's  teeth 
With  fiery  vengeance.     Like  disturbed  wasps 
Around  their  shatter'd  nest,  they  yielded  not/ 
But  darted  on  the  foe.     From  bams  and  sheds. 
From  breastworks  frail  of  budding  copse  and  trees. 
They  fought,  and  drove. th'  invaders  back  again. 
And  made  that  April  day  a  day  of  glory. 
Up  midst  the  northern  woods  where  Horicon 
Pours  out  into  the  Glen  its  noisy  waters, 
Heroic  Allen  seiz'd  the  grim  old  fort, 
Thrice  batter'd  in  the  Indian  wars,  whose  ruins. 
Majestic  still,  cover'd  with  moss  and  harebell. 
Linger,  and  smile  upon  the  charming  bay, 
And  catch  the  fragrance  of  the  lilied  marshes ; 
Down  by  the  sea-coast,  through  the  summer  night. 
The  gallant  Prescott  and  his  toiling  troops 
Threw  up  their  breastworks  of  the  dewy  sod. 
And  on  the  morrow  drench'd  them  with  their  blood. 
When  Warren  fell,  and  made  forever  sacred 
The  memory  of  Bunker's  Hill :  and  now 
Led  by  our  greatest  hero, — name  immortal. 
Which  neither  monument  of  brass  or  stone. 
Nor  storied  page,  nor  poet's  high -wrought  song 
Can  make  more  dear  and  holy, — led  by  him 
Through  night  and  storm,  defeat  and  victory ; 
Through  the  sharp  agonies  of  Valley  Forge, 
And  Monmouth's  hard-won  conflict ;  onward  still 
With  ever  calm  and  skillful  energy, 
.  Until  amid  October's  fading  leaves 
The  siege  of  Yorktown  and  the  war  was  ended. 
Led  on  by  him,  our  fathers  fought  and  conquer'd, 
And  made  this  day  and  this  Centennial  year 
A  nation's  ornament  and  glory. 

Awake,  O  pride  of  fatherland,  awake! 

Give  to  the  lyre  this  day  triumphant  tones ! 
Bid  willing  hearts  and  hands  fresh  chaplets  make. 

And  coronals  of  costliest  gold,  and  thrones 
Of  glowing  amethyst,  and  rubies  red. 

Meet  for  the  high  presence  of  the  heroic  dead  I 
They  live  again  as  in  the  days  of  yore  ! 

They  come  from  northern  tarns  unknown  in  song. 
From  where  the  Mohawk's  dashing  waters  roar  I 

Allen  and  Putnam,  and  a  noble  throng 
Of  fearless  foresters  come  pouring  forth 
Belted  like  hunters,  from  the  rugged  North ! 
They  come  from  Southern  swamp,  and  sunny  glade, 
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Moultrie  and  Marion  with  his  wild  brigade ! — 
High  in  advance^  where  thousands  follow  on. 
If  ides  the  great  chieftain,  the  immortal  If^ashington, 
And  all,  beneath  the  flag,  to  God  thanksgiving  make ! 
Awake  once  more,  O  pride  of  fatherland,  awakel 

But  not  the  past  alone  is  theme  for  song. 

Our  starry  banner  still  floats  o*er  the  free. 
And  hopeful  pilgrims  to  our  shores  still  throng. 

From  continents  afar,  and  islandsp  of  the  sea. 

The  voice  of  strife  is  hush'd ;  and  not  a  home 

Now  hears  the  tramp  of  war,  or  clarion  shrill; 
But  to  our  jubilee  the  nations  come 

Bringing  their  p>eaceful  products  of  long  cultured 
skill. 
God's  blessings  still  are  ours.     In  all  our  ways 

He  guides.  Who  saves  mankind  from  sin  and 
shame ; 
And  thousand  thankful  hearts  this  day  shall  raise 

Exultingly  "Te  Deums"  to  His  glorious  Name. 

But  time  forbids  that  we  prolong  our  strain. 

Back  to  our  beechen  shade  gladly  we  go, 
There  to  recline,  and  meditate  again 

Some  rustic  song  on  slender  oaten  pipes  to  blow. 

The  willow-hedge,  fed  by  Hyblsean  bees. 
And  country  ^m  is  our  befitting  realm ; 

To  hear  the  woodman's  song  float  on  the  breeze ! 
And  turtles  softly  cooing  from  the  airy  elm. 


DOCTOR  JOSHEE. 


BY  MARY  LANSING. 


THE  silence  of  a  thousand  years  concern- 
ing the  condition  of  the  high  caste 
Hindu  women  has  been  broken  by  a  repre- 
sentative woman  from  the  city  of  Poona,  in 
India.  In  the  autumn  of  1883,  there  came 
to  Philadelphia  a  little  lady  in  a  blue  cotton 
gown,  called  Mrs.  Anandibai  Joshee.  She 
was  but  eighteen  years  old,  though  in  her 
land  of  child-marriages,  she  had  been  a  wife 
for  nine  years.  An  intense  desire  to  elevate 
her  countrywomen  and  minister  to  their 
physical  needs  in  her  own  person,  caused 
her  to  make  the  superhuman  effort  of  cross- 
ing the  sea  to  ''the  holy  land  called  Amer- 
ica,'' that  she  might  study  medicine  in  one 
of  its  colleges.  It  is  a  great  step  for  a 
Hindu  woman  to  cross  the  sea,  and  cut  her- 
self off  from  her  people,  and  nothing  but 
an  invincible  faith  in  the  ultimate  accom- 
plishment of  the  disenthrallment  of  Hindu 
women  could  have  given  her  strength  to  do 
it.  She  believed  that  the  want  of  women 
doctors  was  the  cause  of  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  women  dying  prematurely.  The 
women  are  naturally  more  reserved  than  in 
other  countries,  and  most  of  them  would 
rather  die  than  speak  of  their  ailments  to  a 
roan.  With  this  single-hearted  purpose, 
this  high  caste  Hindu  woman  settled  down 


to  work  in  the  Woman's  Medical  College 
of  Pennsylvania,  with  a  degree  of  intelli- 
gence and  industry  that  was  a  revelation  to 
those  about  her. 

The  great-hearted  dean,  Rachel  Bodley, 
became  interested  in  her  at  once,  as  she  lis- 
tened to  the  brave,  patriotic  resolve  that 
had  brought  this  gentle,  grave  woman  across 
the  seas.  "  I  will  go  to  America,"  she  said, 
"  as  a  Hindu,  and  come  back  and  live  among 
my  people  as  a  Hindu,"  a  resolve  which  was 
carried  out  to  the  death.  The  dean  says, 
"She  tried  faithfully,  this  little  woman  of 
eighteen,  to  prosecute  her  studies,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  keep  caste-rules,  and  cook 
her  own  food ;  but  the  anthracite  coal  stove 
in  her  room  was  a  constant  vexation,  and 
likewise  a  source  of  danger,  and  the  solitude 
of  the  individual  housekeeping  was  over- 
whelming." In  her  father's  house  the  con- 
gregate system  prevailed,  and  being  a  man 
of  means,  the  family  was  always  large. 
Later,  when  under  her  husband's  care,  he 
had  been  in  the  postal  service,  and  the 
dwelling  apartments  were  in  the  same  build- 
ing with  the  post-office,  hence  she  had  never 
known  complete  solitude. 

"  After  a  trial  of  two  weeks,  her  health  de- 
clined to  such  an  alarming  extent  that  I  in- 
vited her  to  pay  a  short  visit  in  my  home; 
and  she  never  left  it  again  to  dwell  else- 
where in  Philadelphia  during  her  student 
residence."  In  the  performance  of  her  col- 
lege duties,  the  dean  adds,  ''Going  in  and 
out,  and  up  and  down,  always  in  her  meas- 
ured, quiet,  dignified,  patient  way,  she  has 
filled  every  room,  as  well  as  the  stairways 
and  halls,  with  memories  which  now  hallow 
the  home,  and  must  continue  so  to  do 
throughout  years  to  come." 

The  brave  student  completed  her  studies 
and  graduated  with  honors  in  March,  1886, 
being  the  first  Hindu  woman  to  receive  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  in  any  country. 
She  was  appointed,  early  in  June,  to  the 
position  of  physician  in  charge  of  the  female 
ward  of  the  Albert  Edward  Hospital,  in  the 
city  of  Kolhapur,  India,  and  sailed  from 
New  York  in  October  to  assume  her  duties 
in  Kolhapur.  She  had  battled  with  every 
circumstance,  and  resolved  to  live  and  work 
as  a  Hindu,  for  the  uplifting  of  her  sisters, 
but  all  in  vain.  After  years  of  exile,  she 
found  herself  in  the  home  of  her  childhood, 
only  to  learn  that  she  was  sinking  beneath 
the  wasting  hand  of  illness.  **  I  have  done 
all  that  I  could,"  was  her  pathetic  message 
to  her  American  friends,  as  in  February, 
1887,  four  short  months  after  her  return,  she 
passed  away,  in  the  city  of  Poona,  in  her 
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mother's  anns,  in  the  house  in  which  she 
was  born.  The  city  was  stirred  as  never  be- 
fore to  honor  a  woman,  and  amid  the  pomp 
of  Brahmanical  funeral  rites,  her  funerid  pile 
was  lighted  from  the  sacred  fire  by  orthodox 
Hindu  priests  in  the  presence  of  a  great 
throng  of  sorrowing  Hindus.  The  hopeful 
expectations  of  her  countrywomen  were  dis- 
sipated ;  but  who  can  tell  the  extent  of  her 
influence?  It  may  be  that  she  has  accom- 
plished more  by  her  death  than  she  could 
have  done  by  a  long  life. 

When  her  husband  and  herself  returned 
from  a  foreign  land,  where  they  had  dwelt 
with  a  strange  people,  they  ought,  by  Hindu 
custom,  to  have  been  treated  as  outcasts,  and 
their  very  shadow  shunned.  Instead,  when 
it  was  known  that  the  distinguished  young 
Hindu  doctor  had  reached  her  early  home, 
old  and  young,  orthodox  and  unorthodox, 
it  is  said,  came  to  pay  friendly  visits  and  to 
extend  a  cordial  welcome.  Even  the  re- 
formers were  astounded  when  the  papers 
eulogizing  her  said,  '<  We  ought  as  a  people 
to  do  something  that  will  remind  us  of  her 
and  bear  witness  forever  to  her  wondrous 
virtues ;  in  our  opinion,  this  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  Anandibai  cannot  be  better  dis- 
charge<i  than  by  providing  a  lad^  who  will 
be  willing  to  study  medicine,  with  all  the 
pecuniary  aid  necessary.  Thus  may  the 
memory  of  the  late  distinguished  lady  be 
perpetuated." 

To  appreciate  the  strength  of  Doctor 
Joshee's  desire  to  elevate  her  countrywomen, 
one  must  realize  their  degraded  condition. 
A  son  is  the  most  coveted  of  all  blessings 
that  a  Hindu  craves ;  but  if  a  daughter  is 
bom,  the  father  coolly  announces  that ''  noth- 
ing" is  born  into  the  family,  by  which  ex- 
pression it  is  understood  that  the  child  is  a 
girl.  Female  infanticide  is  so  largely  prac- 
tised that  the  census  returns  of  1881  show 
that  there  are  fewer  women  than  men  in 
India  by  over  five  millions.  A  familiar 
blessing  invoked  upon  young  girls  by  the 
elders  and  priests,  is,  "May'st  thou  have 
eight  sons,  and  may  thy  husband  survive 
thee!"  The  earlier  the  act  of  giving  the 
daughter  in  marriage,  the  greater  is  the 
merit,  for  thereby  the  parents  are  entitled  to 
rich  rewards  in  heaven.  Eight  years  is  the 
minimum,  and  twelve  years  of  age  the  max- 
imum marriageable  age  for  a  high  caste 
girl.  After  marriage,  she  is  a  kind  of  im- 
personal being.  She  can  have  no  merit  or 
quality  of  her  own.  Their  sacred  writings 
declare  that  "Whatever  be  the  qualities  of 
the  man  with  whom  a  woman  is  united  in 
lawful  marriage,  such  qualities  even  she  as- 


sumes, like  a  river  united  with  the  ocean." 
There  is  one  redeeming  point;  although  the 
woman  is  looked  upon  as  an  inferior  being, 
the  honor  bestowed  upon  the  mother  is 
without  parallel  in  any  other  country.  One 
of  the  great  commandments  of  the  Hindu 
scriptures  is,  "Let  thy  mother  be  to  thee 
like  unto  a  god!"  But  this  has  a  reverse 
*side,  for  the  scriptures  further  say,  "  Day  andi 
night  women  must  be  kept  in  subjection  and 
dependence  by  the  males  of  their  families." 
She  is  forbidden  to  read  the  sacred  scrip- 
tures, or  to  pronounce  a  single  syllable  out 
of  them.  She  is  never  to  be  trusted,  and 
matters  of  importance  are  never  to  be  com- 
mitted to  her.  She  is  the  property  of  her 
husband,  and  is*  classed  with  cows  and 
camels. 

But  the  worst  and  most  dreaded  period  of 
a  high  caste  woman's  life  is  widowhood. 
Throughout  India  it  is  regarded  as  the  pun- 
bhment  for  horrible  crime,  or  crimes  com- 
mitted in  a  former  existence  upon  earth. 
Self-immolation,  by  the  terrible  custom 
called  suttee,  has  been  prohibited  by  Eng- 
lish law  since  1844.  But  though  widows 
are  not  burned  on  the  funeral  pile,  their  fate 
is  scarcely  less  horrible.  They  are  deprived 
of  every  ornament,  and  of  all  the  things 
they  love  to  have  about  them.  The  heads 
of  all  widows  must  be  shaved  every  fortnight, 
and  a  Hindu  woman  thinks  it  worse  than 
death  to  lose  her  beautiful  hair.  Girls  of 
fourteen  and  fifteen,  who  hardly  know  the 
reason  why  they  are  so  cruelly  deprived  of 
everything  they  like,  hide  their  faces  in  dark 
corners,  as  if  they  had  done  something 
shameful  or  criminal.  The  widow  must  wear 
a  single  coarse  garment,  white,  red  or  brown. 
She  must  eat  only  one  meal  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours.  She  must  never  take  part  in 
family  feasts  or  pleasures.  A  widow  b 
called  an  "inau^icious  thing."  It  is  un- 
lucky to  behold  a  widow's  face  before  seeing 
any  other  object  in  th^  morning.  A  man 
will  postpone  his  journey  if  his  path  happens 
to  be  crossed  by  a  widow  a|  the  time  of  his 
departure.  There  is  not  a  day  in  her  life 
that  she  is  not  cursed  as  the  cause  of  the 
death  of  their  beloved  friend.  In  short,  her 
life  is  made  as  intolerable  as  possible.  Her 
days,  destitute  of  knowledge  or  hope,  empty 
of  all  pleasure,  are  a  perpetual  martyrdom. 

The  ignorance  of  the  women  of  India  is 
dense.  Indeed,  it  is  a  popular  belief  among 
high  caste  women  that  it  is  a  shame  for  a 
young  woman  or  girl  to  hold  a  paper  or 
book  in  her  hand,  and  that  their  husbands 
will  die  if  they  should  read  or  hold  a  pen  in 
their  fingers.      The  fear  of   becoming    a 
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widow  overcomes  the  hunger  and  thirst  for 
knowledge,  naturally. 

Doctor  Joshee's  success  shows  they  are 
capable  of  receiving  education,  and  if  repre- 
sentative women,  like  Anandibai  and  her 
kinswoman,  Ramabai,  will  fit  themselves  to 
teach  by  precept  and  example  their  fellow- 
countrywomen,  they  may  be  made  the  equals 
of  any  women  in  any  civilized  countries. — 
Education, 


\ 


ALUE  OF  MUSIC  IN  EDUCATION .♦ 


IT  has  been  truly  said,  "The  education  of  the 
senses  neglected,  all  after-educalion  partakes  of 
a  drowsiness,  a  haziness,  an  insuflSciency,  which 
it  is  impossible  to  cure.".  In  the  education  of  the 
senses  vocal  music  has  a  work  lo  do  which  it  alone 
'can  do.  No  means  can  be  devised  through  which 
the  ear  can  be  trained  to  such  accuracy  as  through 
the  study  of  music.  Just  here  comes  the  objection, 
<*  Some  people  have  no  ear  for  music,  and  the  train- 
ing which  you  suggest  for  general  use  in  school  will 
be  valuable  to  only  part  of  those  who  take  it."  It  is 
for  these  very  ones  I  would  urge  the  study  of  music 
most  strongly.  Is  there  no  cause  *for  lamentation  in 
the  fact  that  some  go  through  life  deaf  to  sweet 
sounds  ?  Have  you  no  sympathy  for  one  who  never 
knew  the  exquisite  pleasure  of  hearing  the  musical 
modulations  of  the  human  voice?  And  yet  that 
there  are  such,  we  must  acknowledge — people  who 
hear  with  perfect  distinctness,  and  vet  are  deaf  to 
variations  in  pitch.  That  this  deficiency  may  be 
remedied  has  been  proved  beyond  a  doubt,  and  diose 
who  have  seen  children  when  this  new  sense  was 
being  developed  know  that  it  means  the  opening  up 
of  a  new  and  most  delightful  field  of  enjoyment. 
The  happiest  faces  in  my  classes  are  those  of  chil- 
dren who  had  absolutely  no  perception  of  pitch  when 
we  began  our  work  in  singing,  but  who  now  sing  as 
sweetly  as  their  more  gifted  companions.  Is  it  fair 
to  compel  some  children  to  go  through  life  minus  a 
sense  through  which  comes  one  of  Heaven's  highest, 
purest  enjoyments,  just  because  their  fathers  lacked 
the  opportunities  for  cultivation,  when  with  a  little 
care  and  labor  we  can  awaken  the  dormant  possibili- 
ties, not  only  of  this  child  but  of  all  his  race  which 
shall  come  after  him  ?  The  cultivation  of  this  sense 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  cultivation  of  the  eye,  in 
awakening  a  love  for  the  beautiful.  And  as  you 
would  acknowledge  that  a  teacher  of  drawing  who 
failed  to  train  the  eye  to  see  the  beauties  of  nature, 
who  failed  to  awaken  the  interest  of  the  child  in 
beauty  of  form  an^  color,  who  forgot  the  study  of 
light  and  shade,  had  omitted  the  most  important  part 
of  her  work ;  s«  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  music 
teacher  who  fails  to  train  the  ear  to  the  appreciation 
of  melodious  sounds,  who  awakens  no  love  for  what 
is  truly  artistic  in  music,  falls  far  short  of  her  duty  as 
a  teacher  of  this  most  refining  and  elevating  of  arts. 
The  refining  influence  of  good  music  is  most  notice- 
able in  the  discipline  of  a  school.  Where  singing  is 
a  daily  exercise,  the  rod  is  usually  banished  as  a  use- 
less piece  of  furniture. 

I  remember  finding  the  children  to  whom  I  was 
about  to  give  a  music  lesson,  in  a  most  disorderly 
condition.     Something    had    occurred    which  had 

•  Read  before  the  New  York  Sute  Teachers'  Association  at 
Brooklyn,  by  Miss  J.  E.  Crane,  Teacher  of  Music  In  the  Sute 
Normal  School,  Potsdam,  New  York. 


aroused  their  displeasure,  and  they  were  making 
known  their  feelings  by  the  various  mischievous  tricks 
in  which  school  children  are  so  skilled.  The  room 
was  too  noisy  for  words,  so  I  took  my  seat  at  the 
piano  and  b^an  playing  a  quiet  air.  The  noise  gradu- 
ally  subsided,  order  soon  reigned,  and  in  the  place  of 
scowls  and  troubled  looks  I  saw  smiling,  peaceful 
faces.  The  music  had  done  for  me  what  neither 
coaxing  nor  scolding  could  have  done  so  quickly  or 
so  well.  There  is  certainly  some  valuable  force  in  an 
art  that  reaches  the  feelings  so  readily  and  with  such 
magic  power. 

Since  mental  discipline  receives  so  much  attention 
there  would  seem  no  necessity  for  adding  to  the  school 
curriculum  any  further  work  With  this  aim ;  but  since 
it  is  considered  so  important  a  part  of  education,  the 
mental  discipline  gained  from  the  study  of  music  may 
in  the  minds  of  some  add  to  its  desirability  as  a  fac- 
tor of  school  work.  Watch  a  class  of  children  sing- 
ing a  new  song  at  sight ;  success  means  perfect  con- 
centration of  mind.  If  the  eye  wanders,  if  the  mind 
is  disturbed  by  any  other  thought,  the  time  or  pitch  is 
lost  and  the  singer  goes  astray.  Listen  to  the  singing 
of  a  new  part-song.  Here  are  four  different  tunes  be- 
ing read  at  the  same  time,  and  with  the  learner  this 
requires  the  closest  attention  to  one's  own  part,  or  he 
is  at  once  carried  away  by  some  stronger  or  more  at- 
tentive neighbor.  Sight  reading  demands  the  most 
careful  attention,  accurate  and  rapid  thinking,  and 
complete  concentration  of  mind.  Have  we  any  other 
school  exercise  whose  practice  affords  better  oppor- 
tunities for  discipline  ? 

To  what  extent  moral  training  may  be  carried  by 
the  school  teacher  is  still  an  open  question.  Even 
though  all  agree  that  moral  rectitude  is  of  more  value 
to  a  man  than  physical  strength  or  mental  agility, 
there  still  stands  the  perplexing  question,  what  can  we 
do  for  the  morals  of  the  child  during  the  period  of 
school  life  ? 

Many  have  stood  aghast  as  the  laws  in  different 
States  have  forbidden  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in 
school,  and  we  have  heard  the  fear  expressed  that 
America  would  eventually  become  a  godless  country 
of  godless  schools.  But  such  doul)ters  have  not 
looked  beneath  the  surface,  else  they  would  have 
seen  the  slow  and  steady  progress  of  goodness  and 
truth,  whose  resistless  forward  march  no  laws  of  man 
can  impede. 

If  we  may  not  read  the  Bible,  no  law  forbids  t)iat 
we  make  the  right  way  the  pleasant  way,  no  one  ob- 
jects when  beauty  and  truth  are  made  the  object  of 
the  child's  efforts,  no  voice  protesu  when  we  teach 
obedience  from  lofty  motives.  Is  not  this  teaching 
morality  ?  The  day  is  fast  passing  when  children 
may  grow  up  in  civilized  communities  with  the  bar- 
barous idea  that  all  good  things  are  disagreeable  and 
all  evil  attractive.  We  have  Teamed  that  where  this 
idea  has  taken  root  the  fault  was  not  in  the  essence 
of  the  eood  thing,  but  rather  in  the  false  light  in 
which  It  was  oresented  to  the  childish  intellect. 
Teachers  have  been  ignorant  and  unskilled  in  un- 
folding the  truth,  for  truth  itself,  if  made  understand- 
able, must  always  be  attractive. 

So  I  claim  that  an  element  which  helps  to  make 
the  school-room  a  pleasant,  cheerful  place,  which 
makes  obedience  a  pleasure,  and  creates  a  love  for 
the  good,  the  true  and  the  beautiful,  assists  in  the 
mond  training  of  the  young.  That  music  does  this 
none  deny.  Did  you  ever  see  a  room  full  of  chil- 
dren as  they  joined  in  singing  a  song  they  thoroughly 
enjoyed  ?  If  you  have,  there  remains  no  doubt  in 
your  mind,  as  to  whether  or  not  those  children  were 
I  made  happy  by  their  music 
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Good  music  arouses  a  spirit  of  good  will,  creates  a 
harmonious  atmosphere,  and  where  harmony  and 
good-will  prevail,  the  disobedient,  unruly  spirit  finds 
no  resting  place. 

Herbert  Spencer  puts  bis  final  test  of  any  plan  of 
culture  in  the  form  of  a  question,  '*  Does  it  create  a 
pleasurable  excitement  in  the  pupils  ?  "  Judged  by 
this  criterion,  music  deserves  the  first  rank,  for  no 
work  done  in  the  school  room  is  so  surely  creative  of 
pleasure  as  singing. 

Do  we  not  agree,  then,  that  vocal  music  has  power 
txi  benefit  every  side  ot  the  child  nature  ?  And  in 
these  days,  when  we  seek  to  make  our  schools  the 
arenas  where  childrei^may  grow  into  symmetrical, 
substantial,  noble  characters,  can  we  afford  to  neglect 
so  powerful  an  aid  as  music  ? 

**But,"  I  am  asked,  <*if  music  has  so  great  a 
power,  why  have  we  not  seen  better  results  in  schools 
where  it  has  been  introduced  ?  "  Many  will  answer, 
<*  We  have  seen  these  results.'*  But  that  music  has 
been  a  failure  in  many  places,  and  that  it  often  falls 
far  short  of  its  possibilities,  we  must  admit.  The 
cause  for  this  is  readily  seen,  if  we  examine  the  con- 
ditions where  the  failures  have  occurred. 

When  music  first  began  to  attract  attention  in  this 
country  as  a  desirable  addition  to  regular  school 
work,  it  was  supposed  that  any  student  of  music 
could  teach  the  children  to  sing.  If  a  young  lady 
had  a  sweet  voice  and  could  sing  a  few  songs  to  the 
delight  of  her  friends,  she  was  immediately  elected 
music  teacher  for  the  town  schools,  without  one  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  she  vhad  any  tact  with  children, 
knew  anything  of  educational  principles  or  even  of 
the  principles  of  music.  One  who  had  studied  the 
piano  for  years  was  supposed  to  have  all  the  knowl- 
edge, tact  and  skill  necessary  to  teach  music  to  the 
innocent  little  ones,  and  a  man  or  woman  who  had 
spent  a  year  in  some  European  Conservatory  was  a 
treasure  most  eagerly  sought  after. 

This  was  a  most  natunu  mistake,  and  one  that  has 
been  made  in  the  infancy  of  other  kmds  of  school 
work.  The  teachers  first  thought  best  fitted  to  intro- 
duce manual  training  into  the  schools  were  skilled 
workmen,  but  they  failed  to  secure  the  results  for 
which  this  work  was  intended,  because  their  aim  was 
to  train  artisans;  the  educational  side  of  manual 
training  did  not  appeal  to  them. 

So  our  first  teachers  of  music  in  schools  sought  to 
make  musicians  of  their  pupils,  but  having  no  peda- 
gogical basis  for  their  teaching,  failed  not  only  to  ac- 
complish the  true  aim,  but  even  their  own  narrower 
one. 

Educators  soon  saw  the  cause  for  the  failure,  and 
then  came  a  revolution.  Since  musicians  had  failed 
in  the  work  from  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  princi- 
ples of  teaching,  the  regular  teachers,  understanding 
these  principles,  were  voted  the  ones  upon  whom  the 
duties  of  the  music  teacher  should  fall.  In  some 
cities  the  edict  has  been  proclaimed,  *<  Every  public 
school  teacher  must  teach'music." 

This  plan  is  apparently  working  better  than  the 
first,  showing  that  skill  in  teaching  is  a  more  import- 
ant requisite  to  good  results,  than  profound  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  taught;  but  that  it  can  ever  fully 
succeed,  without  better  musical  advantages  for  the 
regular  teacher,  is  unreasonable  to  suppose.  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  anything  worth  learning  which  could  be 
taught  by  one  who  had  not  learned  it  herself?  A 
teadier  most  certainly  be  a  wonder  who  can  take  up 
a  subject  of  which  she  knows  nothing,  and  so  teach 
it  to  her  pupils  as  to  make  it  either  plea&ant  or  profit- 
able. 

That  the  regular  teacher  is  the  one  to  do  this  work 


I  agree,  but  against  her  being  expected  to  do  it  with 
the  present  meager  advantages  for  preparation,  and 
without  the  supervision  of  a  special  teacher,  I  pro- 
test. She  can  not  study  the  subject  with  private 
teachers ;  it  would  with  some  teachers  take  almost  a 
,  week's  salary  to  pay  fore  one  lesson;  and  yet  if  she 
*  is  to  be  intrusted  with  the  care  of  children's  voices, 
no  training  is  too  good  for  her. 

If  we  are  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  value  of 
music  in  the  public  schools,  let  us  establish  schools 
of  music  for  teachers,  (it  has  been  done  for  teachers 
of  drawing)  schools  where  music  is  placed  upon  a 
thorough  pedagogical  basis,  where  teachers  may 
learn  what  good  music  is,  and  how  to  teach  it  at  the 
same  time ;  schools  where  the  care  of  the  voice  shall 
receive  due  attention,  from  which  teachers  may  be 
graduated  capable  of  making  the  music  lesson  the 
true  means  of  culture,  which  it  must  be  when  pipp- 
erly  taught. 

Has  the  time  not  come  when  we  should  demand 
that  all  institutions  which  train  teachers  for  the  pub- 
lic schools  shall  afford  such  musical  advantages  as 
are  necessary  to  properly  prepare  them  for  the  posi- 
tions they  must  hold  ?  Simple  justice  will  dictate 
that  the  expense  of  such  instruction  should  bear  some 
reasonable  relation  to  the  salaries  which  teachers  re- 
ceive. 

Until  some  adequate  means  for  the  preparation  of 
teachers  is  afforded,  music  can  never  hold  the  place 
in  any  system  of  education  which  it  rightly  deserves. 

But  this  fact  is  being  more  thoroughly  appreci- 
ated, day  after  day,  and  the  good  work  advances. 
When  the  time  comes  that  none  are  deaf  to  the 
grand  harmonies  with  which  God  has  so  abundantly 
provided  us,  when  none  are  dumb  but  all  can  join  in 
hymns  of  joy  and  praise,  I  see  the  schools  and 
churches  of  our  land  filled  with  a  healthier,  happier, 
holier  people;  and  as  I  hear  the  majestic  strains 
which  rise  from  the  united  voices  of  the  mighty  con- 
gregations, I  bow  my  head  in  awe  and  thankfulness 
iox  this  most  Divine  of  Arts. 


'THE  FREE  SCHOOL  DID  IT. 


IT  is  not  unusual  to  hear  and  read  com- 
plaints against  our  schools  and  the  work 
they  have  done  and  are  doing.  Some  re- 
gard them  as  a  panacea  for  all  ills  and,  be- 
cause they  are  not  perfection,  declaim  against 
them.  It  is,  hence,  refreshing  indeed  to 
meet  commendation  where  one  would  hardly 
expect  it.  In  the  Century  Magazine  Joe 
Jefferson,  the  noted  actor  whose  Rip  Van 
Winkle  is  a  household  word,  is  publishing 
his  autobiography.  Among  the  incidents 
of  his  early  life  we  find  the  following.  It 
is  a  strong  compliment  to  the  schools,  and 
all  the  stronger  because  of  the  direction  from 
which  it  comes. 

"At  the  end  of  the  season — which  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  a  very  eventful  one 
—our  company,  under  the  same  manage- 
ment, ^traveled  up  the  Mississippi  River  to 
St.  Louis,  acting  there  during  the  summer. 
The  only  occurrence  worth  noting  so  far 
as  I  was  concerned  happened  on  the  night 
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of  the  Fourth  of  July,  when  the  company 
was  called  on  by  the  management  to  sing 
The  Star-Spangled  Banner.  I  was  in  a 
feverish  state  of  excitement  all  day,  having 
been  selected  to  give  the  first  stanza.  I  had 
studied  it  and  re^studied  it  so  often  that  I 
knew  it  backwards:  and  that  is  about  the 
way  I  sung  it.  But  I  must  not  anticipate. 
The  curtain  rose  upon  the  company  partly 
attired  in  evening  dress;  that  is  to  say, 
those  who  had  swallow-tail  coats  wore  them, 
and  those  who  were  not  blessed  with  that 
graceful  garment  did  the  best  they  could. 
We  were  arranged  in  the  old  conventional 
half-circle,  with  the  "Goddess  of  Liberty" 
in  the  centre.  The  "Mother  of  her 
Country"  had  a  Roman  helmet — paste- 
board, I  am  afraid — on  her  head,  and  was 
tastefully  draped  with  the  American  flag. 
My  heart  was  in  my  mouth  as  the  music 
started  up,  but  I  stepped  boldly  forward  to 
begin.  I  got  as  far  as  "Oh,  say,  can  you 
see?"  and  here  the  words  left  me.  My 
mind  was  blank.  I  tried  it  again:  "Oh, 
say,  can  you  see?"  Whether  they  could 
see  or  not,  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  couldn't. 
I  was  blind  with  fright ;  the  house  swam  be- 
fore my  eyes  ;  the  thousand  faces  seemed  to 
melt  into  one  huge  expressionless  physiog- 
nomy. The  audience  began  to  hiss — oh, 
that  dreadful  sound  !  I  love  my  country, 
and  am,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  fairly 
patriotic;  but  at  that  moment  I  cursed  our 
national  anthem  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart.  I  heard  the  gentle  voice  of  the  God- 
dess of  Liberty  say,  "  Poor  fellow  !  "  The 
remark  was  kind,  but  not  encouraging.  The 
hissing  increased.  Old  Muller,  the  German 
leader;  called  out  tome,  "Goon,  Yo !  " 
But  "Yo"  couldn't  go  on,  so  "Yo" 
thought  he  had  better  go  off.  I  bowed, 
therefore,  to  the  justice  of  this  public  re- 
buke, and  made  a  graceful  retreat.  My 
poor  mother  stood  at  the  wings  in  tears ;  I 
threw  myself  into  her  arms,  and  we  had  it 
out  together. 

"Of  course  I  intend  this  anecdote  to 
illustrate  one  of  my  early  professional  dis- 
tresses, but  t-it  has  another  and  a  more  im- 
portant side  to  it.  The  hissing  and  jeering 
that  were  so  liberally  bestowed  on  me  will 
never  be  vented  again  in  this  country  for  so 
slight  an  offense.  The  well-dressed,  decorous 
audience  of  to-day,  when  an  accident  occurs, 
sits  quietly,  bearing  it  with  patience  and 
consideration,  and  when  it  is  righted  they 
break  forth  in  encouraging  applause.  Look 
at  the  decorum  observed  by  the  vast  assem- 
blages that  go  to  witness  our  national  games. 
Disturbances  are  very  rare.     It  would  have 


been  indecorous,  if  not  dangerous,  when  I 
was  a  boy,  for  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  visit 
any  public  grounds  containing  such  large 
masses  of  people,  whereas  now  they  can  do 
so  with  perfect  safety.  What  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  this  improvement?  People 
went  to  church  in  those  days  as  readily  as 
they  do  now,  and  the  laws  were  administered 
quite  as  rigidly.  There  is  only  one  solution 
to  this  problem  .•  The  Free  School  ?uis  done 
thiswork.^* 


DR.  JOHN  BROWN,  OF  EDINBURGH. 


A  MAN  BELOVED  OF  HIS  FELLOWS. 


AMONGST  the  recent  examples  of  men 
whose  melancholy  has  been  in  the 
highest  degree  attractive,  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  was  the  late  Dr.  John  Brown,  of 
Edinburgh,  of  whom  a  charming  and  most 
delicate  study  has  just  been  published  by 
one  of  the  youthful  friends  in  whose  society 
he  took  so  much  delight.  What  was  it  that 
made  this  man,  of  whose  literary  work  only 
two  or  three  volumes  of  miscellaneous  writ- 
ings are  known  to  the  world,  "Rab  and 
his  Friends  "  being  perhaps  the  most  popu- 
lar, and  his  sketch  of  little  Marjory  Fleming 
(Sir  Walter  Scott's  pet)  the  most  exquisite, 
so  much  more  fascinating  than  even  his  own 
fascinating  work?  We  believe  that  it  was 
the  singularly  delightful  mixture  of  tender- 
ness, humor,  and  melancholy  in  his  life  and 
conversation.  No  man  ever  understood 
animals  so  well ;  no  man  ever  loved  children 
better ;  no  man  ever  discerned  more  clearly 
the  glory  as  well  as  the  gloom  of  life ;  and 
no  man  ever  felt  the  gloom  more  profoundly, 
not  in  the  fashion  of  what  one  might  fairly 
call  Swift's  selfish  fury — if  Swift  were  really 
in  any  way  responsible  for  his  own  savage 
indignation  —but  in  the  way  of  real  bewilder- 
ment when  the  light  he  loved  so  much,  and 
in  which  he  basked  so  gratefully,  suddenly 
left  him,  and  a  great  mist  appeared  to  bolt 
out  for  him  even  the  hand  of  God. 

Pity  and  reverence  were  the  two  chief 
elements  in  his  nature,  though  to  them  was 
added  a  keenness  and  vivacity  of  perception 
which  would  alone  have  been  enough  to 
ensure  happiness,  had  not  the  pity  been  so 
unusually  deep  and  tender;  but  keenness  and 
vivacity  of  preception  alone  would  never 
have  given  Dr.  John  Brown  the  fascination 
which  made  him,  as  one  of  his  friends  said 
of  him,  "act  as  a  magnet  in  a  room,"  and 
draw  every  one  toward  him.  "'I'll  tell 
Dr.  Brown,'  was  the  thought  that  came  first 
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to  his  friends  on  hearing  anything  genuine, 
pathetic,  or  queer,"  says  the  writer  of  the 
beautiful  little  notice  to  which  we  have  al- 
ready referred;  "and  the  gleam  as  of  Sun- 
light that  shone  in  his  eyes,  and  played 
around  his  sensitive  mouth  as  he  listened, 
acted  as  inspiration,  so  that  friends  and  even 
strangers  he  saw  at  their  best,  anci  their  best 
is  better  than  it  would  have  been  without 
him.  They  brought  him  of  their  treasure, 
figuratively  and  literally  too,  for  there  was 
not  a  rare  engraving,  a  copy  of  an  old  edi- 
tion, a  valuable  autograph,  anything  that 
any  one  in  Edinburgh  greatly  prized,  but 
sooner  or  later  it  found  its  way  to  Rutland 
street,  'just  that  Dr.  Brown  might  see  it.' 
It  seemed  to  mean  more,  even  to  the  owner 
himself,  when  he  had  looked  at  it  and  en- 
joyed it." 

What  was  it  that  gave  him  that  magnetic 
attractiveness?  Partly,  no  doubt,  his  fine 
sympathy  and  vigilant  observation,  for  his 
friends  hardly  knew  what  to  think  of  a  say-, 
ing  or  a  thing  till  he  had  appreciated  it ; 
but  even  more,  we  think,  that  pathetic 
melancholy  which  so  often  made  him  close 
his  eyes  as  if  to  rest  himself  from  sad  visions, 
and  which  made  every  one  who  loved  him 
(and  that  was  almost  every  one  who  knew 
him)  wish  to  minister  to  him  food  for  pleas- 
ant reflections.  And  how  surely  did  his 
presence  teach  them  what  to  say,  so  as  to 
go  to  his  heart,  teaching  them  to  speak  to 
him  with  just  a  dash  of  serious  tenderness, 
and  a  dash  of  playful  humor  such  as  he 
loved  to  hear.  "When  one  day  he  spoke 
of  driving  with  him  as  if  it  were  only  a  dull 
thmg  to  do,  I  told  him  that  when  he  asked 
me  I  always  came  most  gladly,  and  that  I 
looked  upon  it  as  a  '  means  of  grace.'  He 
smiled,  but  shook  his  head  rather  sadly,  and 
I  was  afraid  I  had  ventured  too  far.  We 
did  not  refer  to  it  again,  but  weeks  after  he 
came  up  to  me  in  the  dining-room,  at  Rut- 
land street,  and  without  one  introductory 
remark  said :  '  Means  of  grace  to-morrow  at 
half-past  two.'  "  It  was  in  driving  home 
on  this  occasion  that  he  told  his  young  com- 
panion of  the  difficulty  he  found  in  recalling 
the  voices  of  those  whom  he  had  lost,  and 
spoke  of  his  wife's  voice.  '* '  For  three 
months,'  he  said,  *  I  tried  to  hear  her  voice 
and  could  not;  but  at  last  it  came, — one 
word  brought  it  back.'  He  was  going  to 
say  the  word,  and  then  stopped,  and  said, 
'No,  it  might  spoil  it.'  " 

This  was  the  man  who  had  such  an  inti- 
mate sympathy  with  all  the  dogs  in  his 
neighborhood,  and  when  asked  if  he  had 
looked  so  eagerly  out  of  the  carriage  because 


he  had  recognized  an  acquaintance,  he 
answered  :  "No,  it's  a  dog  I  don't  know." 
— to  him  a  much  more  remarkable  occur- 
rence than  the  recognition  of  any  one  he 
did  know.  Yet  wiUi  all  his  eagerness  of 
friendly  feeling  for  half  the  world,  the  belts 
of  clouds  in  his  life  were  more  remarkable 
than  the  gleams  of  sunshine ;  the  involuntary 
shutting  of  the  eyes  was  at  least  as  character- 
istic as  the  quick  humor  of  his  smile ;  the 
sense  of  pathos  which  his  presence  left  upon 
one,  deeper  than  the  sense  of  genial  and 
sunny  wit.  And  to  our  thinking,  though 
he  could  not  be  the  universal  magnet  he 
was  without  his  humor  and  swiftness  of 
glance,  still  less  could  he  have  been, that 
magnet  without   his  gentle  and    pathetic 


What  is  it  that  makes  such  a  character  so 
fascinating?  To  a  very  considerable  extent, 
of  course,  its  wide  and  delicate  sympathy. 
The  nature  that  can  discriminate,  as  Dr. 
John  Brown  did,  the  characters  of  men,  the 
characters  of  children,  and  the«characters  of 
dogs,  and  so  delineate  them  that  thousands 
of  readers  have  made  them  into  familiar 
friends,  more  intimate  even  than  their  own 
intimates,  could  not  but  fascinate.  But 
Dickens  had  a  far  greater  power  of  delinea- 
tion, and  yet  nothing  like  the  same  exquisite 
attractiveness. — The  Student. 
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BY  W.  H.  SMALL. 


ONCE  Dr.  Johnson  remarked,  '*It  is 
wonderful  what  a  difference  there  some- 
times is  between  a  man's  powers  of  writing 
and  of  talking."  Among  authors  it  runs* 
the  whole  gamut  of  possibilities,  from 
Goldsmith,  who  "wrote  like  an  angel  but 
spoke  like  poor  Poll,"  to  the  brilliant  and 
versatile  Macaulay,  who,  Sidney  Smith 
caustically  said,  "  talked  until  he  overflowed 
and  stood  in  the  slops."  What  are  the 
peculiar  convolutions  of  the  brain,  or  pro- 
portions of  gray  matter,  which  bring  about 
so  seemingly  contradictory  results? 

Dr.  Cutter  says,  "The  higher  mental 
faculties  require  the  concerted  action  of  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  cerebral  surface."  Do 
the  correlated  parts  act  in  concert  in  writ- 
ing, but,  affected  by  external  conditions, 
refuse  to  act  in  conversation  ?  Does  the  one 
require  a  different  brain  action  from  the 
other?  Is  it  some  bumptious  growth  of  the 
skull  ?  Psychologist,  phrenologist,  scientist, 
who  will  answer? 
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Apart  from  this,  the  facts  themselves  are 
interesting.  Dr.  Johnson  considered  that 
for  conversation,  "there  must,  in  the  first 
place,  be  knowledge ;  in  the  second  place, 
there  must  be  a  command  of  words;  m  the 
third  place,  there  must  be  imagination ;  and 
in  the  fourth  place,  there  must  be  presence 
of  mind."  Authors  certainly  do  not  lack 
the  first  three,  but  we  find  many  who  seem 
to  have  lacked  the  presence  of  mind.  Shy- 
ness sent  Hawthorne  into  concealment  m 
the  fields  to  avoid  conversation.  Irving  at 
home  was  a  lively  talker,  with  plenty  of 
fun  and  drollery,  but  "when  among  strang- 
ers, where  he  was  conscious  of  particular  or 
critical  observation, ' '  his  vivacity  and  wit  and 
drollery  failed  him.  Whittier  is  equally  shy 
and  reserved.  Byron  did  not  like  to  meet 
strangers,  saying  they  expected  great  things 
of  him,  and  he  was  only  a  "  common  man 
in  conversation."  Addison's  difference  in 
power  of  conversation  and  power  of  writing 
is  pithily  expressed  by  his  remark  :  "I  have 
only  ninepence  in  my  pocket,  but  I  can 
draw  for  a  thousand  pounds." 

Longfellow's  natural  reserve  made  it 
sometimes  impossible  for  him  to  express 
^himself  in  ordinary  intercourse,  and  Hugh 
Miller's  shyness  would  not  allow  him  to 
accept  invitations  to  general  gatherings, 
though  he  was  a  cordial  and  entertaining 
host.  Gloom  and  taciturnity  due  to  bad 
habits,  lack  of  popular  favor,  or  peculiar 
neryous  temperament,  have  affected  others. 
De  Quincey  says  he  "didn't  speak  a  hun- 
dred words  while  at  Oxford."  All  through 
life  he  disliked  to  travel  by  rail  or  coach, 
lest  fellow-passengers  should  try  to  talk  with 
him.  Swift  was  equally  taciturn,  pungently 
saying  in  excuse,  "  The  greatest  talkers  are 
the  least  doers,  as  the  still  cow  eats  up  all 
the  broth,"  and  Steele  says  Swift's  turn  in 
conversation  was  peculiar  to  that  gentleman. 
Dr.  Young  was  gloomy  in  conversation : 
Dryden,  "slow  and  dull,"  so  poor  a  talker 
that  Charles  11.  did  not  believe  he  had  writ- 
ten- Hudibras.  Even  Thackeray  was  heavy 
in  conversation.  Some  have  been  self-con- 
tained, and  enjoyed  sufficiently  the  luxury 
of  their  own  minds.  Pope  and  Byron  both 
preferred  seclusion  "  to  the  most  agreeable 
conversation." 

Some  authors  have  been  mentally  ambi- 
dextrous^  and  could  talk  and  write  equally 
well.  Johnson  was  much  sought  for 
his  conversational  powers.  Hallam  was  a 
copious  talker,  and  would  keep  the  conver- 
sation brisk  and  spirited.  Moore  was  wel- 
comed ever3rwhere  because  of  his  affability 
and  entertaining  powers.     Irving  said  he 


was  "always  a  sprightly  and  reliable  con- 
versationalist." Scott  was  a  master  spirit, 
"  as  glorious  in  his  conversation  as  in  writ- 
ing." Coleridge  was  brilliant  and  indefat- 
igable, while  Miss  Edgeworth  could  talk 
even  better  than  she  wrote. — N.  E,  Joumai 
of  Education* 


QUESTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS. 


1.  Do  we  know  that  faithful  daily  prepa- 
ration is  necessary  to  the  best  of  work  ? 

2.  Do  we  know  that  illustrations  should 
be  plain  and  easily  understood,  but  not 
bookish  ? 

3.  Do  we  know  that  mental  food  should 
produce  mental  muscle  and  not  intellectual 
fat? 

4.  Do  we  know  that  every  truth  has  limi- 
tations, and  that  the  wisest  method  may  be 
used  to  excess  ? 

5.  Do  we  know  that  time  spent  in  study- 
ing principles  and  history  of  education 
yields  a  large  percentage  on  the  investment  ? 

6.  Do  we  know  that  we  cannot  make  the 
work  interesting  to  pupils  unless  we  have 
thorough,  accurate  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
jects taught  ? 

7.  Do  we  know  that  we  should  be  careful 
to  utilize,  as  far  as  possible,  both  the  good 
and  bad  answers  given  by  pupils  in  the  reci- 
tation ? 

8.  Do  we  know  that  no  time  should  be 
spent  in  telling  pupils  what  they  already 
know,  or  what  they  could  find  out  by  their 
unaided  efforts  ? 

9.  Do  we  know  that  good  recitations  les- 
sen the  burden  of  government,  beget  enthu- 
siasm, and  do  away  with  worry  of  teaching? 

10.  Do  we  know  that  corrections  should 
often  be  given  by  leading  the  pupil  by  ques- 
tions to  see  his  error  and  to  make  his  own 
correction  ? 

11.  Do  we  know  that  no  teacher  can  be 
successful  who  does  not  realize  the  prime 
importance  of  securing  the  attention  of  the 
pupils  during  the  recitation  ? 

13.  Do  we  know  that  we  should  angle 
with  facts  as  bait  to  draw  out  of  the  pupils 
what  we  did  not  directly  put  in,  and  what 
they  did  not  know  was  there? 

13.  Do  we  know  that  the  prime  object  of 
teaching  is  to  train  pupils  to  work  for  them- 
selves, and  that  teachers  who  question  well 
are  those  who  give  this  training  to  pupils  ? 

14.  Do  we  know  that  we  should  never  try 
to  make  our  pupils  and  their  parents  believe 
that  we  are  accomplishing  more  than  we  re- 
ally are,  or  can  accomplish  ? 
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15.  Do  we  know  that  if  we  send  our 
pupils  out  without  a  thirst  for  knowledge 
and  a  desire  to  study,  to  read,  to  think  and 
learn  all  they  can,  our  work  is  a  failure  ? 

16.  Do  we  know  that  thoroughness  does 
not  consist  in  repeating  and  reviewing  at 
stated  times,  but  in  careful,  concise  exami- 
nation of  each  lesson  and  its  relations  as  we 
pass  over  it  ? 

17.  Do  we  know  that  there  are  but  few 
things  so  vicious  as  the  attempt  on  our  part 
to  coax  pupils'  attention  by  supplying  a 
perpetual  fascination  through  devices,  or  by 
personal  favor? 

18.  Do  we  know  that  some  teachers  who 
boast  of  long  experience  and  who  claim 
special  privileges  on  account  of  it,  violate 
almost  every  principle  of  scientific  method 
of  teaching? 

19.  Do  we  know  that  to  secure  and 
bold  the  attention  of  classes,  we  must  be 
earnest  and  animated ;  that  we  must  thor- 
oughly understand  our  work  and  present  it 
in  the  most  attractive  manner  ? 

20.  Do  we  know  that  the  teacher  who 
carefully  cultivates  every  faculty  of  his  mind, 
and  who  -gives  his  time,  his  labor  and  his 
thoughts  to  his  studies,  and  the  best  way  of 
teaching  them,  is  the  one  who  succeeds  ? — 
The  Training  Teacher, 
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BY  WILLIAM  NOETLING. 


IN  a  series  of  articles,  some  of  which  ap- 
peared in  the  last  year's  numbers  of  The 
Journal^  the  writer  of  this  pointed  out  some 
of  the  defects  in  the  management  of  our 
State  Normal  Schools.  In  the  present  arti- 
cle he  will  call  attention  to  others  no  less 
detrimental  to  the  best  interest  of  the 
schools  than  those  heretofore  mentioned. 

Some  of  the  schools  still  seem  to  have 
occasional  exhibitions  of  bastard  elocution, 
or  frantic  declamation;  a  mode  of  public 
reading  or  recitation  in  unnatural  tones  of 
voice,  accompanied  by  all  sorts  of  grimaces 
and  meaningless  postures  and  gesticulations. 
Of  this  unmeaning  kind  of  performances,  a 
writer  in  one  of  the  numbers  of  Educational 
News  said:  "The  average  elocutionists 
are  full  of  antics  and  outlandish  manner- 
isms, which  only  attract  painful  attention  to 
themselves  instead  of  to  the  merits  of  the 
composition.  They  dance  about  the  stage 
with  a  studied  pose  and  gesture,  with  pecu- 
liarities of  voice,  idiotic  and  disgusting, 
to  say  the  least.     They  make  not  only  vain 


attempts  to  imitate  birds  and  beasts,  but 
practice  many  other  freaks  and  ungainly 
contortions,  to  the  utter  disgust  of  the  more 
refined  of  their  audiences." 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Super- 
intendence of  the  National  Educational  As- 
sociation, held  in  Washington  February, 
1888,  one  of  the  speakers,  in  discussing  the 
place  of  elocution  in  education,  said  of 
bastard  elocution :  "  This  kind  of  elocution 
is  already  in  its  death  agony ;  it  may  die 
hard,  but  it  is  bound  to  go;  yet  through  it 
the  art  has  fallen  into  disrepute,  not  only 
among  educational  men  and  dramatic  art- 
ists, but  among  people  of  culture  and  taste 
in  every  profession." 

The  history  of  the  United  States  not  un- 
frequently  appears  to  be  taught  more  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  the  students  to  pass 
the  examination  than  for  giving  them  a 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  causes  that 
have  been  operative  in  producing  the  na- 
tion's growth.  Tracing  the  march  of  armies 
in  the  different  wars  in  which  the  country 
has  been  engaged,  learning  the  names  of 
the  commanding  officers,  the  number  of  the 
killed  and  the  wounded  in  the  various  bat- 
tles, may  gratify  curiosity  and  produce  a 
spirit  of  blood-thirstiness,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  meets  the  ends  for  which  history 
claims  a  place  among  the  branches  of  study 
in  our  schools. 

Peculiar  views,  too,  seem  sometimes  to  be 
entertained  concerning  the  matter  to  be 
taught  as  geography  and  the  mode  of  teach- 
ing it.  From  the  manner  in  which  the 
learners  are  expected  to  pursue  the  study, 
one  can  scarcely  come  to  any  other  con- 
clusion than  that  the  teachers  consider  each 
State  or  political  division  of  a  country,  as  a 
separate  and  distinct  act  of  creation,  each 
division  differing  from  every  other  in  its 
climate,  productions,  industries,  races  of 
men,  government,  religion,  and  so  forth. 

That  drawing  is  an  important  aid  to  the 
teacher,  that  it  increases  his  power  mani- 
fold, is  a  fact  that  nq  one  who  has  any  fit- 
ness to  pass  judgment  upon  it  can  doubt. 
Every  student  who  enters  upon  the  work 
of  the  Senior  year  (the  professional  work) 
should  be  able  to  sketch  rapidly  pictures  of 
any  common  objects.  This,  indeed,  is 
what  is  expected,  but  the  expectations  are  not 
realized  in  one  case  in  a  hundred.  In  the 
majority  of  instances  they  are  unable  even 
to  copy  pictures,  much  less  to  draw  them 
without  the  copies.  To  what  purpose  the 
twenty-one  weeks  of  so-called  drawing  are 
spent,  it  is  difficult  to  tell,  unless  it  be  simply 
to  put  in  the  weeks  without  the  drawing. 
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A  more  farcical  performance  and  waste  of  a 
student's  time  can  scarcely  be  imagined. 

J.  A.  McLellan,  LL.  D.,  Inspector  of 
High  and  Normal  Schools,  Ontario,  Can- 
ada, in  speaking  of  drawing  as  it  can  and 
should  be  taught,  says  of  what  he  saw  in  one 
of  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Schools,  **  It 
is  admirably  taught,  and  the  skill  and  power 
of  the  teacher  are  seen  in  the  results  pro- 
duced. The  students  possess  no  mean  skill 
in  it,  and  an  admirable  facility  in  using  it 
in  the  work  of  teaching.  Place  a  teacher 
thus  trained  before  a  blackboard  with  a 
crayon  in  his  hand,  note  the  rapidity  and 
accuracy  with  which  he  will  produce  a 
picture  of  anything,  and  it  wiU  be  admitted 
that  his  power  as  a  teacher  is  increased  ten- 
fold by  his  skill  as  an  artist." 

Penmanship  should  receive  attention  from 
every  teacher  who  requires  writing  to  be 
done ;  and  there  is  no  better  or  quicker  way 
of  training  pupils  to  write  well,  than  that  of 
insisUng  that  all  their  writing  shall  be  as 
well  done  as  it  is  possible  for  them  to  do  it. 
Poor  penmanship  on  the  part  of  pupils  is  a 
discredit  to  their  teacher,  for  every  one  who 
is  not  paralyzed  or  deformed,  not  only  can 
learn  to  write  a  neat  hand,  but  should  learn 
to  do  so.  Especially  should  every  one  who 
aspires  to  enter  the  teachers'  profession  be 
able  to  write  well;  and  no  one  who  has  not 
attained  a  fair  degree  of  skill  in  the  use  of 
the  pen,  should  be  permitted  to  enter  upon 
a  course  of  professional  instruction  in  teach- 
ing. The  examinations,  however,  prove 
not  only  that  no  skill  is  acquired  by  appli- 
cants for  the  Senior  class,  but  that  none  is 
demanded ;  for  no  matter  how  poor  their 
penmanship  may  be,  if  it  is  legible,  they 
receive  their  certificates  of  admission  to  that 
class,  even  though  they  have  not  learned 
how  to  hold  the  pen. 

All  the  Normal  Schools  but  one  or  two 
seem  still  to  teach  text-book  psychology  in- 
stead of  real  psychology.  By  this  method 
of  instruction  the  student  begins  his  study 
where  he  should  end  it ;  he  begins  with  the 
general  instead  of  the  special,  either  not 
knowing  or  else  forgetting  that  the  general 
must  come  through  the  special.  The  text- 
book method  assumes  that  predication  is 
proof,  or,  in  other  words,  that  concepts  in- 
stead of  being  developed  should  be  taken 
upon  trust.  It  implies,  in  short,  a  miscon- 
ception of  the  ends  of  the  study. 

In  an  article  in  the  N.  £.  Journal  of  Ed- 
ucatiofiy  Dr.  T.  F.  Noss  said:  "Have  not 
teachers  generally  been  leaning  too  much 
on  books  for  their  psychology,  beginning 
their  study  and  usually  ending  it  in   the  | 


book?  Many  a  student  has  passed  his  final 
examination  in  psychology  with  loo  per 
cent.,  who  would  have  to  ^gin  at  the  alpha- 
bet of  the  subject  and  do  the  work  all  over 
again,  in  order  to  have  any  psychological 
fitness  to  teach.  The  work  he  has  done  has 
not  given  him  a  serviceable  familiarity  with 
the  workings  of  the  mind,  its  hidden  springs, 
of  action,  and  the  laws  and  order  of  its  de- 
velopment. For  teachers,  the  text-book  on 
psychology  is  a  child." 

Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  says:  "  If  one  would 
train  and  break  horses,  however  unmanage- 
able, .  .  .  he  must  study  long  and  patiently 
the  nature  of  the  horse.  If  one  would 
raise  sheep  with  the  greatest  success,  he 
must  .  .  .  serve  a  long  apprenticeship  in 
learning  the  habits,  instincts,  and  all  the 
conditions  that  affect  sheep  development 
favorably  or  unfavorably.  This  principle 
has  long  been  a  common-place  with  breeders 
and  trainers  of  domestic  animals.  .  .  . 
Teachers  as  a  rule  do  not  study  the  nature 
of  the  children  they  instruct  in  any  such 
way.  .  .  .  Many  think  a  course  in  a  text- 
book in  psychology  supplies  thi^  need. 
This  is  probably  the  gravest  mistake  of  all. 
All  such  books  I  know  are  far  too  abstract 
and  schematic,  too  much  devoted  to  defini- 
tion or  in  some  cases  even  controversy, 
too  common-place  and  traditional  in  their 
subject-matter,  so  as  to  be  sometimes  an  im- 
pediment to  the  fine  tact  and  instinct  that, 
in  minds  of  finest  fibre,  divine,  perhaps  half 
unconsciously,  the  needs  and  individual  nat- 
ure of  children.  The  living,  playing,  learning 
child,  whose  soul  heredity  has  freighted  so 
richly  from  a  past  we  know  not  how  remote, 
on  whose  right  development  all  good  causes 
in  the  world  depend,  embodies  a  truly  ele- 
mentary psychology.  All  the  fundamental 
activities  are  found,  and  the  play  of  each 
psychic  process  is  so  open,  simple,  interest- 
ing, that  it  is  strange  that  psychology  should 
be  the  last  of  the  sciences  to  fall  into  line 
in  the  great  Baconian  change  of  base  to 
which  we  owe  nearly  all  the  reforms,  from 
Comenius  down,  which  distinguish  schools  of 
to-day  from  those  of  the  sixteenth  century." 

In  his  report  to  the  National  Educational 
Association  (1887),  on  methods  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  Normal  Schools  of  the  United 
States,  Thomas  Gray,  President  of  the  State 
Normal  School,  St.  Cloud,  Minnesota,  said; 
"  Out  of  the  seventy-four  schools  returning 
answers,  fifty-nine  included  mental  science 
in  their  courses,  though  in  a  large  number  of 
cases ^  without  the  use  of  any  text-book." 
The  italics  are  our  own. 

From  the  foregoing  quotations  it  is  fair 
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to«as5uine  that  the  ''great  Baconian  change 
of  base ' '  has  reached  psychology  in  some 
of  the  Normal  Schools  of  the  country.  It 
is,  however,  surprising  not  only  that  it  has 
not  found  its  way  into  all  of  them,  but  that 
a  method  so  unsatisfactory  as. that  of  the 
text-book  should  continue  to  be  pursued  in 
any  of  them,  and  that  so  much  time — in 
some  cases  more  than  a  half  year — should 
be  consumed  upon  it. 

Etymology  formerly  belonged  to  the 
course  of  studies.  It  was  omitted  at  the 
time  the  course  was  changed.  Was  the 
omission  an  oversight?  If  not,  can  any 
valid  reason  be  assigned  for  the  admission 
into  the  Seiyor  class  of  students  who  are  ig- 
norant of  the  analysis  of  words?  S.  S. 
Haldeman  says,  ''Etymology  is  a  distinct 
science,  and,  as  such,  requires  a  special 
study,  both  by  those  who  do  and  those 
who  do  not  learn  Greek  and  Latin." 

Having  only  one  actual  professional 
study,  the  philosophy  of  education,  but 
practice  neither  in  teaching  nor  in  criticism, 
the  so-called  scientific  course  can  scarcely 
be  termed  a  teacher's  professional  course, 
and  therefore  seems  out  of  place  in  a  Nor- 
mal School.  Besides,  the  number  of  stu- 
dents who  in  any  one  year  pursue  this 
course  at  the  different  schools,  would  not 
form  more  than  a  mere  handful  if  they  were 
all  in  one  class  at  one  of  the  schools.  ^  It 
consequently  appears  neither  reasonable  nor 
profitable  for  the  schools  to  keep  up  a  course 
merely  to  accommodate  one  or  two  students 
a  year,  or  once  in  two  or  three  years. 
Those  who  desire  a  scientific  course  of 
studies,  should  seek  schools  that  make  a 
specialty  of  such  instruction  and  are  in 
every  respect  prepared  to  give  a  knowledge 
of  the  branches  of  study  and  practice  in 
teaching  them. 

The  scientific  course  includes  a  "course 
of  professional  reading,  with  abstracts,  notes 
and  criticisms,  to  be  submitted  to  the  Board 
of  Examiners."  Whoever  suggested  the 
"course  of  reading,  with  abstracts,  notes, 
and  criticisms,"  must,  to  say  the  least,  have 
had  peculiar  ideas  of  professional  instruc- 
tion j  and  the  submission  of  the  abstracts, 
notes,  and  criticisms,  to  the  Examining 
Board,  implies  scarcely  less  innocence  than 
that  of  submitting  the  copy-books  and 
drawing  sheets  to  the  same  Board,  as  an  ex- 
amination in  drawing  and  penmanship. 

The  professional  work  at  some  of  the 
schools  seems  to  be  little  more  than  a  mat- 
ter of  form,  to  enable  them  to  draw  the 
State  appropriations.  No  observations  are 
made  or   notes  taken  by  either  juniors  or 


seniors,  of  the  work  done  in  the  training- 
school.  No  meetings  (criticism)  are  held 
for  the  comparison,  discussion,  and  correc- 
tion of  opinions.  No  instructions,  either 
in  the  principles  or  the  practice  of  teaching, 
are  given  durieg  the  junior  year.  The 
seniors  begin  their  practice  in  total  igno- 
rance«of  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  done 
or  of  any  light  to  guide  them  in  it ;  or  if, 
as  is  the  case  here  and  there,  they  enter  up- 
on the  last  year  fairly  well  prepared,  they 
not  only  have  too  little  time  left  from  the 
non-professional  work  for  satisfactpry  pre- 
paration for  the  professional,  but  the  latter 
is  sandwiched  to  such  an  extent  (and  a  dis- 
advantage) between  the  non- professional, 
as  to  make  it  in  most  cases  of  comparatively 
little  value  as  an  equipment  for  effective 
school-room  work — in  plain,  undisguised 
English,  little  better  than  a  farce. 

Twenty-one  weeks  of  practice  in  the 
training  department,  whether  successful  or 
not,  are  considered  sufficient  to  entitle  one 
to  graduation  in  practice;  skill  evidently 
being  looked  upon  as  a  matter  of  little  im- 
portance. With  the  degree  of  proficiency 
attained  in  practice,  in  the  little  time  allot- 
ted them  in  which  to  do  it,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  a  third  of  any  class  could  graduate, 
if  subjected  to  a  proper  test.  Perhaps  the 
strangest  thing  of  all,  when  viewed  from  a 
moral  stand-point,  is,  that  schools  which 
give  the  poorest  training  in  practice  work — 
little  more  than  that  of  hearing  book- lessons 
recited — boast  of  the  high  attainments  of 
their  graduates  in  professional  knowledge 
and  skill. 

Not  every  school  even  has  a  special 
teacher  for  the  professional  department,  one 
who  makes  the  science  and  art  of  education 
his  exclusive  study ;  but  the  work  is  some- 
times assigned  to  this  member  of  the  faculty, 
sometimes  to  that;  a  few  loose  generaliza- 
tions, such  as  the  brain  of  the  average  teacher 
contains,  being  deemed  sufficient  for  per- 
forming it.  When  one  takes  into  account 
the  ease  and  the  confidence  with  which  the 
majority  of  so-called  teachers  deliver  them- 
selves on  matters  of  education,  or  solve  (?) 
the  most  abstruse  educational  problems,  it 
does  not  seem  singular  that  almost  any  one 
who  has  merely  an  education  should  be 
considered  capable  of  directing  the  profes- 
sional work,  or  should  regard  himself  com- 
petent to  do  so.  But  owing  to  these  shal- 
low notions  concerning  |he  training  of 
teachers,  incompetent  persons  have  often 
been  intrusted  with  the  discharge  of  its 
duties,  and  as  might  be  supposed,  quackery 
of    the  most    stupid    kind    has   followed. 
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Opinions  and  methods  of  operation  have 
been  memorized  instead  of  underlying  prin- 
ciples studied.  The  student  teachers  have 
taught  prescribed  lessons  and  methods,  and 
as  a  consequence  have  become  mere  imita- 
tors or  duplicates  of  their  teachers,  educa- 
tional machines.  These  unfortunate  efforts 
at  professional  instruction,  by  misleading 
people  into  the  belief  that  the  Normal 
Schools  in  general  were  doing  the  same 
kind  of  work,  have  brought  more  or  less 
discredit  upon  all  of  them. 

The  assertion  is  sometimes  made  that 
students  should  take  three  years  instead  of 
two  to  complete  the  elementary  course  of 
studies.  But  when  one  reflects  upon  the 
arbitrary  arrangement  as  well  as  the  mis- 
management of  the  course,  and  the  wretched 
teaching  in  some  branches,  the  absurdity  of 
the  statement  becomes  so  transparent  that 
but  one  of  two  causes  can  be  assigned  for 
making  it:  (i)  A  misconception  of  the 
aims  and  methods  of  education;  or  (3)  an 
attempt  to  conceal  mismanagement  and  im- 
perfect teaching.  That  one  of  these  causes 
must  be  correct,  can  readily  be  shown. 
Why,  for  example,  should  physical  geogra- 
phy constitute  a  separate  branch  of  study 
and  consume  a  period  a  day  for  a  whole 
term  ?  Would  any  one  who  should  teach 
political  geography  apart  from  physical,  be 
considered  a  competent  teacher?  Why, 
also,  should  a  period  a  day,  for  the  greater 
part  of  a  year,  be  given  to  each  of  two 
branches  (arithmetic  and  algebra)  which 
train  the  same  powers  ?  Does  not  algebra, 
when  properly  taught,  and  students  are  pre- 
pared for  it,  accomplish  the  same  subjective 
ends  as  aritmhetic?  If  not,  in  what  does  it 
fail?  Why,  too,  should  forty  weeks  be 
spent  upon  plane  geometry,  when  the  same 
work  can  be  well  done  in  twenty?  Or, 
again,  why  should  students  who  have  grad- 
uated at  a  good  high  school,  or  who  have 
had  a  course  of  instruction  in  all  the  non- 
professional studies  of  the  course,  be  re- 
quired again  to  spend  a  whole  year,  in  some 
cases  two,  upon  the  same  studies  at  a  Normal 
School?  Worse  still,  why  should  students 
who  have  read  two  to  four  books  of  Cssar 
and  perhaps  several  of  Virgil,  be  required 
to  purchase  First  Latin  Books,  enter  classes 
of  beginners  in  those  books,  spend  a  year  or 
two  upon  Latin,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time 
be  not  as  far  advanced  as  when  they  entered 
the  Normal  School? 

However  improbable  it  may  seem  that 
students  should  be  subjected  to  such  quackery 
at  any  schools,  the  writer  of  this  is  assured 
upon  undoubted  authority  that  it  is  done  at 


some  of  the  State  Normal  Schools.  Upon 
what  ground  can  such  a  reckless  waste  of 
time  and  injustice  to  students  be  defended? 
Not  upon  that  of  thoroughness,  for  such  a 
plea  would  be  an  implied  acknowledgement 
of  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  mental  develop- 
ment  and  of  the  aims  of  education.  Dr. 
William  T.  Harris,  in  speaking  of  the  ten- 
dency of  mechanical  teachers  to  hold  back 
pupils  in  the  lower  grades  a  longer  time 
than  is  reasonable,  says:  ''This  is  usually 
done  on  the  plea  that  the  requisite  thorough- 
ness has  not  been  attained.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  '  educational  fetich  *  in  whose  name 
more  time  is  wasted  than  in  the  name  of 
this  fetich  of  '  thoroughness.  *  ^  It  is  gener- 
ally invoked  by  mechanical  teachers." 

Nor  can  this  blind,  stupefying,  educa- 
tional see-sawing  find  support  in  the  posi- 
tion that  it  prepares  students  for  college; 
for  the  usual  college  preparatory  roXitme 
work  has  a  tendency  to  blunt  the  intellect, 
whilst  that  of  the  real  Normal  School  aims 
to  awaken  and  sharpen  it.  College  entrance 
examinations,  upon  which  some  seem  to  lay 
considerable  stress  as  an  evidence  of  good 
teaching,  cannot  properly  be  considered  ^a 
test  of  intelligent  normal  instruction.  Of 
this  test,  a  writer  in  The  Academy  says :  '^A 
hindrance  to  good  methods  is  their  relation 
to  college  examinations.  The  very  worst 
work  thrives  equally  with  the  best  under 
this  test.  The  conceit  of  success  in  these 
examinations  closes  many  an  intellect  against 
tlie  very  axioms  of  educational  philosophy." 
Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  has  lately  ex- 
pressed himself  to  the  same  effect. 

When  such  impositions  as  have  been  re- 
ferred to  in  some  of  the  preceding  para- 
graphs are  practiced  upon  students,  can 
communities  be  censpred  for  establishing 
Normal  or  training  departments  in  con- 
nection with  their  high  schools,  and  giving 
their  graduates  a  whole  year  of  exclusive 
professional  work?  Compare  a  teacher 
who,  under  a  competent  instructor,  has  had 
a  solid  year  of  such  training,  with  one  who, 
under  unfavorable  circumstances,  has  had 
but  a  fraction  of  a  year,  and  it  will  not  re- 
quire a  genius  to  tell  the  difference. 

If  the  reports  that  come  from  some  of  the 
schools  concerning  the  laundry  work  and 
the  board  that  is  furnished  the  students  are 
reliable,  and  there  are  reasons  for  believing 
that  they  are,  the  Trustees,  or  those  who 
have  the  charge  of  the  household,  deserve 
the  severest  censure.  Every  Normal  School 
should  have  a  competent  woman  in  charge 
of  its  laundry,  kitchen,  and  dining  hall. 
She  should  direct  the  selection  and  prepa- 
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ration  of  the  meals;  see  that  the  tables  are 
served  with  a  sufficient  quantity  and  variety 
of  palatable  food,  and  that  the  hall  is  prop- 
erly warmed  (in  cold  weather),  ventilated, 
and  lighted.  She  should  also  have  her  eyes 
on  the  laundry;  see  that  the  washing, 
starching  and  ironing  are  well  done.  These 
duties  are  too  important  to  be  trusted  to 
chance  or  to  ignorance.  Health  and  happi- 
ness are  too  precious  to  be  trifled  with. 

The  writer  of  this  article  has  tried  to  call 
attention  to  the  defects  of  the  Normal 
Schools,  as  he  has  been  able  to  ascertain 
them ;  and  if  his  efforts  shall  be  the  means 
of  correcting  any  of  them^  he  will  consider 
his  work  not  in  vain. 


VALUE  OF  SCHOOL  DISCIPLINE. 


BY  WM.    T.  HARRIS,    UNITED   STATES   COMMIS- 
SIONER OF  EDUCATION. 


THE  pillars  on  which  public  school  edu- 
cation rest  are  behaviour  or  deportment, 
and  scholarship.  .  The  first  requisite  of  the 
school  is  order :  each  pupil  must  be  taught 
first  and  foremost  to  conform  his  behaviour 
to  a  general  standiUrd.  Only  thus  can  the 
school  as  a  community  exist  and  fulfil  its 
functions.  In  the  outset,  therefore,  a  whole 
family  of  virtues  are  taught  the  pupils,  and 
these  are  taught  so  thoroughly,  and  so  con- 
stantly enforced,  that  they  become  fixed  in 
his  character.  The  method  of  this  moral 
training  is,  like  that  which  rules  everywhere 
in  the  practical  world,  one  of  division  and 
repetition.  The  duty  of  being  a  well-be 
haved  pupils  is  not  a  vague  generality. 

It  divides  into  specific,  well-defined  duties. 

Punctuality:  This  stands  first.  The  pupil 
must  be  at  school  in  time.  Sleep,  meals, 
play,  business,  indisposition — all  must  give 
way  to  the  duty  of  obedience  to  the  external 
requirement  of  time.  Punctuality  does  not 
end  with  getting  to  school.  While  in  school 
it  is  of  equal  importance.  Combination 
cannot  be  achieved  without  it.  The  pupil 
must  have  his  lessons  ready  at  the  appointed 
time,  must  rise  at  the  tap  of  the  bell,  move 
to  the  line,  return ;  in  short,  go  through  all 
the  evolutions  with  equal  precision. 

Regularity  is  punctuality  reduced  to  a 
system.  Conformity  to  the  requirements  of 
time  in  a  particular  instance  is  punctuality ; 
made  general,  it  becomes  regularity.  But 
the  school  makes  these  duties  the  ground 
and  means  of  higher  duties.  They  are  in- 
dispensable, but  no  ultimatum.  They 
render  possible  higher  spiritual  culture.   The 


quick  and  prompt  obedience  of  the  pupil  in 
simple  mechanical  training,  renders  the  child 
penetrable,  and  accessible  to  lessons  of  higher 
import.  To  this  end  the  discipline  extends 
to  calisthenics ;  the  pupil  is  taught  to  sacri- 
fice his  arbitrary  control  over  his  body,  and 
to  combine  regularly  and  punctually  with 
others  in  imitating  prescribed  bodily^estures 
or  exercises.  Thus  his  sense  of  rhythm— or 
regular  combination  with  others — is  further  , 
developed.  Through  this  becomes  possible 
the  training  to  general  habits  of  proper  posi- 
tion for  sitting  and  standing,  proper  modes 
of  speaking,  addressing  others — in  general, 
the  formalties  of  polite  intercourse.  The 
highest  discipline  under  the  head  of  rhythm 
is  reached  in  vocal  music.  This  pre-supposes 
in  the  highest  degree  the  training  in  punctual 
and  regular  habits,  and  ^a  conscious  partici- 
pation in  the  result  is  reached  by  the  pupil 
through  his  enjoyment  of  the  harmony  he 
assists  in  producing.  Here — in  vocal  music 
— the  external,  mechanical,  aspect  of  disci- 
pline softens,  and  a  response  to  it  is  felt  in 
the  deepest  inner  being  of  the  soul — the 
domain  of  feeling.  This  brings  us  to  the 
next  step  in  school  discipline. 

Silence  is  the  basis  for  the  culture  of  in- 
temality  or  reflection — the  soil  in  which 
thought  grows.  We  become  silent  when  we 
would  think.  The  pupil  is  therefore  taught 
habits  of  silence;  to  restrain  his  natural 
animal  impulse  to  prate  and  chatter,  or  to 
excite  attention  by  his  occupation  on  the 
material  world  around  him.  All  ascent 
above  natural  being  arises  through  his  ability 
to  hold  back  the  mind  from  utterance  of  the 
immediate  impulse,  and  to  correct  its  one- 
sidedness  by  combination  and  generalization. 
The  largest  combination  and  widest  gener- 
alization is  the  deepest  and  truest.  Thus 
silence  in  the  school-room  has  a  two-fold 
significance.  It  is  necessary  to  the  attain- 
ment of  combination  with  others,  and  besides 
this,  it  is  a  direct  discipline  in  the  art  of 
combining  the  diffused  and  feeble  efforts  of 
the  pupil  himself.  He  begins  his  career  with 
mental  distraction,  everything  isolated  in 
his  mind,  and  learns  to  connect  the  scattered 
phases,  classify  and  arrange  them,  and  thus 
to  generalize  and  reduce  them.  The  first 
glance  does  not  suffice;  it  is  the  repetition 
of  mental  effort,  the  absorption  of  the  mind 
that  digests  the  multiplicity  before  it.  This 
depends  directly  upon  silence.  The  distrac- 
tion of  the  mind  consequent  upon  garrulity, 
or  the  occupation  of  any  of  the  senses  ex- 
clusively, prevents  reflection.  Silence  al- 
lows the  repose  of  the  senses,  and  the  awaken- 
ing of  insight  and  reflection. 
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Truthfulness  is  the  fourth  virtue  in  the 
ascending  scale.  Truth  is  the  basis  of  the 
duties  of  a  man  toward  others.  Truth  makes 
free,  says  the  old  proverb.  No  positive  re- 
lation with  our  fellowmen  is  possible  except 
through  truth.  Untruth  is  the  essence  of 
discord.  Earnestness  and  sincerity,  honesty 
and  reliability,  are  the  virtues  that  rest  di- 
rectly on  truthfulness.  The  virtue  of  truth- 
fulness is  developed  in  a  two  fold  way  in  the 
schoolroom.  First,  by  the  continual  disci- 
pline of  the  recitation ;  the  pupil  is  required  to 
be  accurate  and  comprehensive  in  his  state- 
ments; he  is  taught  that  suppression  of  es- 
sential particulars  makes  his  statement  false; 
he  is  held  strictly  accountable  to  know  what 
he  says,  i.^.,  to  have  a  clear  conception  of 
what  is  involved  in  the  words  he  uses.  Very 
much  of  the  untruth  and  consequent  distrust 
among  men  arises  in  the  first  instance  from 
lack  of  clear  insight  into  what  was  implied 
by  the  words  used.  It  is  only  one  step  from 
a  lie  committed  by  mistake  to  a  lie  on  pur- 
pose; for  to  suffer  the  penalty  for  a  supposed 
vice  is  a  temptation  to  enjoy  its  supposed 
selfish  advantages.  Careful  attention  to  the 
implication  of  one's  statements  is  the  first 
step  in  the  calculation  of  truth :  and  this  can 
scarcely  find  a  better  discipline  than  in  the 
properly  conducted  recitation.  The  second 
mode  of  securing  truthfulness  is  the  direct 
application  of  discipline  to  the  behaviour  of 
the  pupil.  Any  lack  of  truthfulness  in  the 
pupil  reveals  itself  at  once  in  his  struggles  to 
conceal  his  misdemeanors.  It  is  an  object 
of  constant  care  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to 
suppress  lying  and  dishonesty,  in  whatever 
forms  they  may  manifest  themselves.  The  ad- 
monition of  the  teacher,  the  disgrace  felt  at  ex- 
posure in  presence  of  the  class,  are  most  power- 
ful caustics  to  remove  this  moral  disorder. 

Justice  follows  next  to  truthfulness,  and 
finds  partly  its  presupposition  in  the  latter. 
Justice  can  be  taught  only  in  a  community. 
In  a  well-ordered  community  it  grows  spon- 
taneously. A  system  of  measure  established, 
by  which  conformity  to  rule  and  right  is  re- 
warded by  recognition  and  all  breaches  of 
discipline  met  by  prompt  exposure,  appeals 
constantly  to  the  sense  of  justice,  and  devel- 
ops its  normal  exercise.  A  danger  lies,  how- 
ever, in  certain  baneful  practices  sometimes 
adopted  by  educators.  On  the  supposition 
that  the  child  cannot  see  the  legitimate  and 
healthy  results  of  doing  his  duty,  he  is  offered 
a  special  reward  for  it.  This  goes  far  to  sap 
the  foundation  of  all  morality.  The  feeling 
of  responsibility  is  the  essence  of  virtue,  and 
an  extraneous  reward  held  up  as  the  end 
sought  tends  to  destroy  what  little  internal 


self-determination  the  pupil  may  possess. 
The  distinction  between  the  inclination 
(the  "I  want")  of  the  child,  and  his  true 
ideal  nature  (expressed  in  "I  ought"), 
should  be  contmually  kept  before  the  child, 
not  confus.ed  by  concealihg  the  duty  under 
some  sh2^  of  immediate  self-interest. 

The  highest  virtue  in  our  list — Kindness^ 
or  love  of  mankind — like  the  sense  of  justice, 
requires  a  community  for  its  culture — a  com- 
munity which,  like  the  school,  brings  to- 
gether all  classes  and  conditions,  and  subjects 
them  to  the  same  trials  and  the  same  standard 
of  success.  The  feeling  of  justice,  fostered 
by  a  constant  opportunity  to  see  through  the 
adventitious  wrappings  of  social  rank  and 
condition,  and  observe  the  real  substance  of 
the  character,  prepares  the  basis  for  kindness. 
The  discrepancy  between  good  intent  and 
deserts,  which  arouses  childish  sympathy 
most  readily,  is  the  first  incitement.  Justice 
proclaims  that  seeming  and  good  intent  are 
not  sufficient — there  must  be  adequate  per- 
formance. If  this  principle  did  not  prevail 
in  society  and  the  moral  world  at  large,  there 
would  be  no  more  strenuous  exertion  to 
growth ;  the  present  would  suffice.  But  the 
good  intention  baffied  of  its  actual  fruition 
through  inadequate  performance  is  ever  an 
object  that  excites  the  deepest  sympathy  and 
commiseration  in  the  kind  heart.  Not  only 
is  the  good  intention  the  object  of  kindness, 
but  even  the  depraved  and  corrupt  excite 
pity.  The  trials  that  all  are  alike  subjected 
to  reveal  to  each  childish  heart  the  tempta- 
tions and  struggles  with  passion  and  impulse, 
as  well  as  the  weakness  of  intellect  and  will 
that  belong  to  his  fellows. 


FROM  OTHER  LANDS. 


THE  provincial  government  of  SaxoQy  in 
Prussia,  has  but  recently  decided  that  the 
employment  of  children  as  persons  who  have 
to  beat  up  the  game  for  the  chase  is  pro- 
hibited, if  it  is  done  during  school  hours. 

The  high  school  in  Posen  has  arranged 
a  botanical  garden  to  procure  specimens  for 
the  study  of  botany.  Between  25,000  and 
30,000  cut  specimens  were  furnished  the 
botany  classes  during  one  season,  and  the 
expenses  amounted  to  120  marks,  I30  per 
season. 

Prussian  widows  of  teachers  receive  a 
pension  of  250  marks  in  the  event  of  their 
husband's  death ;  if  they  have  children,  each 
one  increases  the  pension.  Of  course  that 
seems  very  little,  but  the  sum  mentioned 
only  states  what  the  State  as  such  does. 
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The  society  for  "  School  Reform"  in  Ber- 
lin has  1235  active  members.  The  object  of 
the  society  is  to  create  a  public  opinion 
which  will  demand  a  fusion  of  the  various 
middle  and  people's  schools  to  a  common 
school  (Einheits-Schule),  as  it  is  known  in 
America.  The  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion has  been  memorialized  to  that  effect. 

France. — A  graphic  presentation  of  school 
statistics  in  the  educational  department  of 
the  late  Exposition  in  Paris,  gives  these 
prominent  facts:  The  communities  spent  for 
school  purposes  in  1855,  '9  ^^^^-  francs,  in 
1866,  28  mill,  frs.;  in  1870,  44  mill.  frs. ; 
and  the  State  paid  for  the  same  purposes  in 
1855,  25  million  frs.;  in  i866,  35  mill,  frs.; 
in  1870,  54  mill,  frs.;  in  1878,  77  mill,  frs.; 
in  1880,  83  mill,  frs.;  in  1883,  100  mill. 
frs.;  in  1887,  109  mill.  frs.  (Divide  the 
number  by  5  to  get  the  numbers  of  dollars.) 
A  hundred  and  nine  million  francs  sounds 
well,  but  the  reader  may  consider  that  the 
communities  and  states  in  the  United  States 
pay  over  five  times  as  much,  namely,  more 
dollars  than  the  Frenchmen  pay  francs. 
Though  the  purchasing  value  of  money  is 
greater  in  Europe,  it  cannot  explain  away 
the  enormous  difference. 

Austria, — An  educational  journal  in  Vi- 
enna sajrs  :  **  School — the  girl  of  general 
utility."  If  a  battle  is  lost,  the  school  is 
^d  to  have  been  worthless.  If  there  is 
any  one  drowned,  the  school  is  blamed  for 
it,  for  it  ought  to  have  made  swimming  a 
*'  study"  long  ago.  If  anybody  steals,  the 
^hools  are  the  immediate  cause,  since  they 
neglect  the  morals.  When  business  is  slack, 
the  schools  have  failed  to  do  what  they 
should  have  done.  If  there  is  a  strike — that 
comes  from  the  wretched  schools.  If  any- 
body commits  a  malfeasance  or,  for  that 
matter,  something  remarkably  stupid — ha ! 
ha  !  the  schools  !  If  people  stay  away  from 
church — these  godless  schools  I  If  boys  on 
the  street  mock  an  innocent  bald-head — oh, 
these  schools  !  what  else  can  you  expect  of 
them  ?  If  a  father  has  a  misguided  child — 
the  schools  have  made  it  go  wrong.  If  the 
cobbler's  apprentice  cuts  the  leather— the 
result  of  the  new  education.  If  statistics 
show  an  increase  in  the  number  of  illegiti- 
mate children,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  modem 
school.  If  a  cashier  runs  away  with  the 
funds,  such  people  are  educated  by  the 
schools  of  to-day.  If  soldiers  desert  the 
flag — the  schools  fail  to  foster  patriotism. 
Recently  a  whole  family  was  poisoned  acci- 
dentally— cause  is  said  to  have  been  the 
school,  for  it  ought  to  have  taught  the 
knowledge  of  poisons.    O  sancta  simplicitas! 


SOMETHING  OF  SCHOOL-ROOM 
WORDS  AND  TONES. 


THE  greatest  fault  that  a  teacher  can  have, 
either  in  school,  or  college,  or  for  that 
matter,  at  home,  the  primary  department  of 
all  school,  is  lack  of  self-control.  Words 
and  tones  in  the  schoolroom  and  in  the 
home,  make  impressions  for  good  or  for 
evil.  The  child's  mind  is  so  sensitive,  that 
the  photograph  of  the  word,  tone  or  look 
will  be  left  upon  it  to  work  out  results. 
Children,  in  fact  the  whole  human  race  at 
any  age,  are  more  or  less  phonographs.  You 
talk  into  the  phonograph,  and  the  exact 
words  and  tones  will  be  talked  back  to  you, 
and  you  are  amazed;  and  yet  we  have  seen 
this  same  thing  done  a  dozen  times  a  day  in 
a  schoolroom,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say,  my 
schoolroom.  Nothing  truer  on  earth  than 
this  proverb,  *' A  soft  answer  turneth  away 
wrath,  but  grievous  words  stir  up  anger." 
Many  a  school,  and  many  a  home,  has  been 
blighted  by  the  improper  use  of  words, 
tones,  and  looks.  Words,  tones,  looks — if 
these  were  employed  correctly  and  persist- 
ently the  millennial  harbinger  would  be  in 
it,  Charles  F.  King,  in  Common  School  Ed- 
ucationy  gives  us  a  prescription  which  we 
regard  as  the  best  we  have  seen.  Here  it 
is ;  let  us  all  take  it : 

'*  We  have  sometimes  noticed  that  very 
excellent  teachers  unconsciously  get  into 
the  habit  of  giving  instruction  in  a  loud, 
high-pitched  tone  of  voice  which  seems  to 
the  children  a  schooling  tone.  This  is  es- 
pecially the  case  whenever  these  teachers 
feel  called  upon  to  reprove  the  class  for  ne- 
glect or  carelessness.  When  they  speak  to 
a  visitor,  to  another  teacher,  or  even  to  a 
single  pupil,  the  tone  is  pleasant,  sweet,  and 
natural. 

"It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
teachers  should  speak  grammatically,  enun- 
ciate correctly,  and  use  good  English,  but 
the  constant  employment  of  a  pleasant,  na- 
tural, conversational  tone  of  voice  is  of 
equal,  if  not  greater  importance.  For  there 
is  a  great  moral  power  in  these  pleasant 
tones.  We  have  many  times  seen  boys 
goaded  to  desperation  by  the  excited,  ex- 
asperating tones  and  words  of  a  teacher 
whose  long  experience  ought  to  hav6  shown 
him  a  better  way.  And  how  many  times 
have  we  seen  bad  and  angry  children  soothed 
and  restored  to  reasonableness  by  the  calm, 
sweet,  pleasantly-voiced  utterances  of  a 
teacher  who  had  gained  perfect  self-control, 
or  whose  nature  was  sweet  and  smiling  by 
heredity.     A  '  cross  teacher '  is  never  liked 
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by  children,  no  matter  how  much  she  or  he 
m^  know. 

"  It  will  be  a  dificult  matter  for  a  teacher 
who  has  for  years  used  the  cross  tones  to  over- 
come the  habit,  but  it  can  be  done  by  per- 
sistent effort.  In  iht  first place^  ascertain  if 
you  use  these  tones  habitually  and  constantly 
in  the  schoolroom,  and  not  at  home  or  at  a 
party.  This  will  show  whether  it  is  a  school 
habit.  It  may  be  you  do  not  always  speak 
in  this  objectionable  way  in  school,  but  only 
at  certain  times,  as  when  things  do  not  go 
to  suit  you,  or  when  the  class  seem  stupid 
and  lazy.  Some  intimate  friend  may  help 
you  to  the  truth  in  this  matter. 

"  The  next  time  matters  are  wrong  in  the 
class,  by  a  strong  effort,  address  the  class  in 
a  more  quiet,  calm,  low-pitched  voice  than 
usual.  The  effect  will  be  surprising  and 
encouraging,  as  the  children  will  at  once  be 
brought  back  to  the  desired  order.  Do  not 
for  a  few  weeks  over-drive  in  the  work ;  be  a 
little  easier  with  yourself  and  your  pupils, 
till  you  get  perfect  control  of  your  voice  and 
feelings. 

''  If  the  habit  of  using  cross  tones  is  quite 
general,  we  believe  great  help  can  be  ob- 
tained  from  a  course  of  elocutionary  lessons 
under  some  professor  who  understands  the 
case  and  knows  the  proper  remedies." 


FIFTY  MILES  WITH  A  COUNTY 
SECRETARY. 


FOR  five  years  we  had  been  visiting  the 
graded  schools  and  colleges  of  Michi- 
gan, and  we  felt  a  longing  to  know  at  first 
hand  how  the  great  substratum  school — the 
district  school — was  progressing. 

We  accordingly  arranged  with  Secretary 
C.  L.  Bemis  of  Ionia  county  to  ride  with  him 
two  days  visiting  country  schools.  He  is 
equipped  with  three  very  essential  requisites 
for  such  a  trip,  viz.:  a  mud-proof  and  rain- 
proof, strong,  light  cart,  which  furnished 
ample  room  for  the  fragile  form  of  y*  editor, 
and  left  friend  Bemis  a  margin  as  an  option; 
a  second  essential,  was  found  in  the  large, 
strong,  faithful,  fleet-footed  horse,  which 
knows  a  school-house  the  moment  it  sees  the 
smoke  curling  from  the  chimney  j  a  third  re- 
quisite for  such  a  ride  is  the  never- failing  fund 
of  good  humor  and  heartiness,  that  charac- 
terizes the  secretary  of  Ionia  county  schools. 

Ionia  county  is  one  of  the  prettiest  in  the 
State,  whether  you  ride  over  the  hills  and 
through  the  glacial  gulches  of  the  Grand 
River  valley,  or  over  the  long  stretches  of 
gently  rolling  plains.     We  rode  50  miles 


and  visited  nine  schools  in  six  different 
townships,  taking  the  schools  that  were  in 
session  as  they  came  on  our  road.  We  have 
no  intention  of  making  a  detailed  report  of 
any  school;  our  visits  were  brief  necessarily, 
and  yet  long  enough  to  note  the  general 
conduct  of  affairs,  methods  of  teaching  cer- 
tain branches,  and  the  conditions  of  the 
buildings.  While  we  did  not  see  any  one 
teacher  teach  all  the  branches,  we  saw  all 
the  branches  taught,  and  some  of  the  staple 
branches  in  many  classes. 

First  let  us  mention  the  features  worthy 
of  commendation :  The  order,  almost  with- 
out exception,  was  excellent.  The  teachers 
were  lady-like  and  gentlemanly  in  appear- 
ance and  action.  Signals  were  quiet  and 
not  too  many.  Five  of  the  schoolrooms 
were  as  tidy  as  could  be  expected  in  the 
muddy  season,  two  were  fair,  two  were  bad. 

One  schoolhouse  near  Ionia  is  the  prettiest 
district  schoolhouse  we  have  ever  seen.  It 
is  of  Queen  Anne  st^le  and  has  large  grouped 
windows  on  either  side  of  the  pupils.  Apple- 
cores,  sweepings,  rubbish,  etc.,  were  not 
found  around  the  door  in  front  of  the  build- 
ing except  at  one  school. 

The  number  of  classes  heard  during  each 
day  seemed  reduced  to  a  minimum.  A 
good  start  has  been  made  in  most  of  the 
schools  towards  grading  and  properly  classi- 
fying the  pupils.  Pupils  were  taught  both 
oral  and  written  spelling.  The  schools 
were  large  and  had  a  fair  number  of  older 
pupils.  Pupils  were  courteous,  and  did  not 
allow  the  presence  of  visitors  to  interfere 
with  school  duties.  The  teachers  made  no 
change  of  programme  on  account  of  visitors. 
They  did  not  stop  their  work  to  talk  to  us. 
The  schoolhouses  were  in  good  repair  as  a 
rule,  and  looked  well  outside. 

It  is  always  easier  to  note  defects  than  it 
is  to  cite  merits.  The  defects  are  few  com- 
pared with  the  creditable  features,  and 
hence  it  is  easier  to  mention  them.  We 
give  our  readers  some  of  the  more  noticeable 
defects,  so  that  they  may  be  remedied.  The 
teachers  lacked  animation  and  enthusiasm 
in  conducting  recitations.  The  "  question 
and  answer  "  method  was  too  common,  and 
few  additions  to  the  questions  of  the  book 
were  given.  The  primary  reading  classes 
read  words  only.  Pupils  were  not  drilled 
in  recognizing  new  words  rapidly.  They 
were  allowed  to  read  aloud  before  they  had 
any  idea  of  the  thought  in  the  sentence. 
Not  enough  attention  was  paid  to  language. 
Teachers,  while  pretending  to  hear  a  recita- 
tion, answered  questions  of  pupils  not  in  the 
class.     The  little  ones  were  not  given  any 
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work  to  do  when  not  in  class.  In  two  or 
three  schools  we  saw  pupils  at  work  with 
alphabet  cards,  and  in  one  there  was  some 
slate  work.  But  one  blackboard  contained 
any  language  or  number  work  for  pupils. 
The  penmanship  of  the  pupils  was  uniformly 
poor.  Not  enough  stress  was  laid  upon 
proper  articulation  and  pronunciation. 

The  blackboards  are  too  high  and  too 
scant.  The  houses  had  no  system  of  ven- 
tilation, and  the  air  in  the  rooms  was  always 
bad.  The  walls  of  nearly  all  the  rooms 
were'  smoky  and  dingy,  and  unadorned  with 
paper  or  pictures.  The  windows  were 
commonly  uncurtained.  The  stoves  in  five 
of  the  buildings  occupied  the  choicest  part 
of  the  room ;  the  teacher's  desk  being  at  the 
wrong  end  of  the  room — between  the  en- 
trance doors.  Pupils  were  not  held  strictly 
to  signals.  Pupils  in  reading  classes  inat- 
tentive when  others  were  reading.  Pupils 
reading  in  three  different  text-books  (in  one 
instance)  all  read  in  the  same  class,  and  the 
pupils  of  two  sets  idled  away  their  time 
while  the  other  set  read. 

We  hope  we  have  suggested  some  things 
to  all  teachers,  whereby  they  may  be  led  to 
improve.  We  say  these  things  in  the  kindest 
spirit,  knowing  full  well  the  difficulties  that 
surround  the  teacher,  and  believe  with  Portia 
of  old,  that  it  is  easier  to  teach  twenty  what 
were  good  to  be  done,  than  to  be  one  of 
the  twenty  to  follow  your  own  teaching. 

Michigan  School  Moderator, 


HIGHWAY  IMPROVEMENT. 


BY  COL.  ALBERT  A.  POPE. 


AN  eminent  writer  says:  "The  road  is 
that  physical  sign  or  symbol  by  which 
you  will  best  understand  any  age  or  people. 
If  they  have  no  roads,  they  are  savages;  for 
the  road  is  the  creation  of  man,  and  the  type 
of  civilized  society." 

The  Romans  were,  without  doubt,  the 
best  road  builders  in  the  ancient  world. 
The  good  highways  were  one  of  the  causes  of 
their  superiority  in  progress  and  civilization. 
When  they  conquered  a  province  they  an- 
nexed it  by  good  roads,  which  brought  it 
in  easy  communication  with  the  great  cities 
of  the  Roman  world.  When  their  territory 
was  so  large  that  a  hundred  millions  of  peo- 
ple acknowledged  their  military  and  politi- 
cal power,  their  capital  city  was  the  centre 
of  such  a  net-work  of  highways  that  it  was 
then  a  common  saying,  ''All  roads  lead  to 
Rome-" 


The  best  roads  in  the  world  to-day  are 
those  o/  England,  France,  and  Germany, 
the  excellence  of  which  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  those  countries  were  the  first  to  awaken 
from  the  long  sleep  of  the  dark  ages,  and  the 
growing  rivalry  between  them  necessitated 
attention  to  their  roads,  for  the  proper  prose- 
cution of  both  their  military  and  their  mer- 
cantile interests.  In  each  country  they  early 
came  under  the  national  supervision,  the 
results  of  which  are  seen  in  the  most  splen- 
did highways  in  existence,  costing  the  least 
to  maintain,  in  every  way  the  most  satisfac- 
tory and  economical  for  those  who  use  them. 

Up  to  the  advent  of  railroads,  most  of  the 
settlements  in  this  country  were  along  our 
water  fronts  and  our  sea  coasts,  lakes,  and 
rivers.  The  invention  of  steam,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  railroad,  seem  to  have 
taken  all  our  energies  and  resources,  to  the 
neglect  of  our  roads  and  highways;  and  now 
that  we  have  more  miles  of  railway  than  the 
whole  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  and  about 
all  we  can  make  to  pay  at  present,  we  can 
well  afford  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  mat- 
ter of  highways,  in  which  everybody  should 
be  interested,  for  all  have  to  use  them,  rich 
and  poor  alike,  those  that  ride  and  those 
that  walk. 

No  country  has  a  greater  road  mileage,  in 
proportion  to  the  population,  than  the 
United  States;  but  while  with  characteristic 
American  push  and  hurry,  the  roost  extensive 
means  of  communication  and  intercourse 
have  been  provided,  we  have  suffered  the 
consequence  of  a  lack  of  any  general  system 
of  public  policy,  covering  the  location,  con- 
struction, and  maintenance  of  ways. 

In  many  a  case,  where  one's  way  leads- 
him  through  the  old  farming  regions  of  New^ 
England  and  the  Middle  States,  he  may- 
take  occasion  to  do  anything  but  bless  the 
memory  of  the  frugal  early  settlers  who, 
when  the  necessities  of  the  case  seemed  to 
demand  that  a  road  be  established  for  the. 
convenience  of  public  travel,  each  contrib- 
uted a  way  across  his  farm,  laying  it  perhaps- 
over  the  worst  hill,  and  through  the  sandiest,, 
or  the  rockiest,  or  the  wettest  land,  with  a. 
view  rather  to  the  economy  of  his  best  past- 
ures, than  the  saving,  in  the  years  to  come, 
of  the  time  and  strength  of  the  traveler 
obliged  to  use  it. 

American  roads  are  far  below  the  average;, 
they  are  certainly  among  the  worst  in  the 
civilized  world,  and  always  have  been, — 
largely  as  a  result  of  permitting  local  circum- 
stances to  determine  the  location,  with  little 
or  no  regard  for  any  general  system,  and 
haste,  and  waste,  and  ignorance  in  buildings 
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Old  post-roads  and  turnpikes,  in  times  no 
further  back  than  the  war,  afforded  the  only 
comfortable  travel  to  be  had  in  many  parts 
of  the  country ;  nor  could  the  general  bad- 
ness of  the  roads,  by  any  means,  be  attrib- 
uted to  a  lack  of  the  proper  materials  for 
their  construction.  Indeed,  it  often  hap- 
pens that  we  find  them  the  worst  where 
natural  resources  are  the  most  abundant,  and 
the  better  roads  are  frequently  found  where 
the  natural  conditions  were  so  bad  that  the 
ordinary  crude  and  wasteful  expenditures 
were  out  of  the  question. 

Fifty  years  ago,  there  was  some  excuse  for 
bad  roads,  for  our  country  was  poor.  Now 
it  is  rich,  there  is  no  excuse.  A  good  road 
is  always  to  be  desired,  and  is  a  source  of 
comfort  and  convenience  to  every  traveler. 
Good  roads  attract  population,  as  well  as 
good  schools  and  churches.  Good  roads 
improve  the  value  of  property,  so  that  it  is 
said  a  farm  lying  five  miles  from  market  con- 
nected by  a  bad  road,  is  of  less  value  than 
an  equally  good  farm  lying  ten  miles  away 
from  market,  connected  by  a  good  road.  A 
larger  load  can  be  drawn  by  one  horse  over 
a  good  road,  than  by  two  over  a  bad  one. 
.  Good  roads  encourage  the  greater  exchange 
of  products  and  commodities  between  one 
section  and  another.  Good  roads  are  of 
great  value  to  railroads  as  feeders. 

Various  movements,  already  under  way, 
in  the  direction  of  road  improvement,  must 
have  and  already  are  having  their  effect,  in 
bringing  about  a  material  raising  of  the  aver- 
,  age  quality.  The  Governors  of  several  states 
have  made  special  and  important  references 
to  it  in  their  annual  messages,  and  in  several 
states,  bills  have  been  presented  having  in 
view  the  betterment  of  state  highways,  by 
regular  organized  systems  of  work,  to  be 
carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  depart- 
ments provided  by  the  state. 

In  Pennsylvania  a  general  tax  levy  of  seven 
and  one  half  mills  has  been  ordered  by  the 
legislature,  for  road  improvements.  The 
forces  working  to  bring  about  such  results 
as  this  are  powerful,  and  increasing  every 
day.  The  importance  and  the  value  to  any 
country,  any  section,  and  every  citizen,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  whether  tax-payers 
or  tramps,  of  well -constructed  and  properly 
maintained  roads,  is  not  easily  estimated,  but 
clearly  it  is  greater  than  that  of  many  affairs 
which  are  continually  receiving  the  time  and 
attention  of  the  people  in  their  homes,  count- 
ing-rooms, public  meetings  and  legislative 
halls. 

It  is  a  matter  to  be  considered  side  by  side 
with  our  splendid  and  always  improving 


system  of  public  education,  the  assessment 
of  our  tariff  duties,  or  the  appropriations 
regularly  made  for  river  and  harbor  inSprove- 
ments. — Educational  Courani. 


WASHINGTON  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


THE  Normal  School  of  Washington,  D. 
C,  in  its  present  organization,  is  a  cre- 
ation of  Supt.  Powell.  It  is  unique  in 
its  organization,  and  displays  the  wisdom 
both  of  the  founder  and  the  present  leader. 
Lacking  a  building  of  its  own,  this  school  is 
divided  into  two  sections.  One  has  its  own 
practice  department  in  the  Franklin  school 
building,  the  other  in  the  Webster  building. 
Each  section  has  four  ascending  primary 
grades  as  a  practice  department ;  and  since 
the  number  of  normal  students  is  limited  to 
forty,  it  is  easily  seen  what  excellent  oppor- 
tunities they  have  in  acquiring  experience  in 
teaching  and  handling  classes.  The  pro- 
fessional work  proper  is  so  arranged  that 
the  whole  number  take  their  lessons  to- 
gether. 

The  principal  of  the  normal  school  at 
Washington,  one  would  think,  must  be  a 
person  of  commanding  personal  appear- 
ance; but  that  is  far  from  being  the  case. 
Mrs.  Gilbert  Myers  is  a  rather  small  person, 
of  slight  build,  but  her  intelligence  and 
sympathy  make  up  for  that  apparent  defici- 
ency. After  conversing  with  her,  it  is  not 
astonishing  to  notice  that  both  students  and 
teachers  work  in  perfect  harmony  with  her. 
I  heard  several  lessons  on  animals,  plants, 
geography,  and  numbers,  which  she  gave  to 
the  students.  In  their  lessons  she  betrayed 
a  remarkable  methodical  skill  and  profes- 
sional knowledge.  Mrs.  Myers,  with  rare 
circumspection,  eliminates  all  unessential 
parts  of  teaching,  leaving  it  to  the  students 
to  be  supplied  with  them  by  experience  in 
the  practice  department.  She  confines  her 
work  to,  the  essentials  and  most  important 
part  of  primary  work,  unlike  so  many  male 
professors  who  *'  honestly  endeavor  to  tell 
their  students  all  they  know. ' ' 

Indeed,  to  tell  the  truth,  she  says  com- 
paratively little,  and  makes  the  students  do 
most  of  the  work;  she  is  to  that  school  what 
the  heart  is  to  the  human  body, — unno- 
ticed, but  absolutely  essential.  Tirelessly 
and  ever  faithfully,  she  keeps  the  organism 
of  the  school  supplied  with  ever  fresh  ideas 
and  suggestions;  and,  though  little  ob- 
served, she  is  the  moving  spirit  of  the  entire 
school,  in  the  class-room,  among  the  method 
teachers,   in    the    practice    department, — 
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everywhere  her  iDfluence  is  felt,  though  not 
always  seea.  What  a  blessing  such  a  teacher 
is  to  a  school  I 

It  is  self-evident  that  an  institution  of  this 
description  must  exercise  a  wholesome  in- 
fluence upon  the  entire  school  system  of  the 
city.  The  methods  employed  are  of  the 
most  advanced  to  be  found  in  America  and 
Europe.  There  is  none  of  that  mind-killing 
book  cramming  which  is  said  to  be  charac- 
teristically American.  All  teaching  here  is 
rationally  based  on  observation.  Witness 
this:  One  student  said  to  me  (it  is  one  of 
the  tricks  of  my  trade  to  feel  the  pulse  of  an 
institution  by  engaging  the  students  in  con- 
versation upon  their  work),  ''I  should  never 
attempt  to  give  a  lesson  on  the  cat,  unless  I 
have  a  cat  to  show  in  the  class  room." 
"But,  my  dear  young  lady,"  said  I,  "where 
wiH  that  lead  you?  According  to  that,  you 
cannot  give  a  lesson  on  the  elephant." 
"Ah,  but  that  cat-lesson  is  the  first  of  a  ser- 
ies on  cat-like  animals  which  in  the  furjhfi^ 
course  of  the  work  ends  with  tjie'^ioii 
the  tiger.  Hence,  I  shoul4/t^vpVt<r  fliJd^' 
something  upon  which  to  )!Kiild  the  kiKMr«" 
ledge  I  wish  to  convey  'topcefaii^  do*j 
phants.  We  thoroughly  believe  in  Pesta- 
lozzi's  maxim,  'Observatioa  ir'the-absoftfW  • 
foundation  of  all  cognition.' '*' .  •    *    <  - 

Perhaps  the  most  praiseworthy  thing  tio- 
ticeable  in  the  practice  department  is  the 
aspect  of  unrestraint  in  the  children.  Their 
surroundjngs  are  those  of  a  refined  home. 
Their  intercourse  among  themselves  and 
with  their  teachers  is  pleasant,  and  the  busy 
hum  of  incessant,  inspiring  work, — work 
that  elevates  and  satisfies  head  and  heart, — 
offers  a  marked  contrast  to  the  listlessness 
noticeable  in  schools  where  the  text-book  is 
the  main  thing.  The  principal  and  her 
splendid  staff  of  "method  teachers"  seem  to 
be  aiming  at  making  themselves  "superflu- 
ous," as  soon  as  possible,  by  making  the 
students  and  little  ones  independent  of  the 
teacher's  aid.  Yet  they  are  always  there, 
like  the  emperor  on  the  coin ;  their  impres- 
sion is  unmistakable. 

There  is  another  feature  in  this  school 
worthy  of  note  and  imitation, — it  is  the 
endeavor  of  the  Authorities  to  procure  the 
best  material  for  students.  The  graduates 
of  the  high  school  cannot  all  enter  the  nor- 
mal school,  only  forty  can  be  accommo- 
dated; hence  the  best  material  is  secured  by 
selecting  from  the  hundreds  of  high  school 
graduates.  This  is.  one  of  the  essential 
causes  of  success  of  the  normal  school  of 
Washington.  This  process  of  selection  that 
takes  place  with  great  circumspection  se- 


cures the  best  fruit  of  the  high  school. 
These  students  hardly  need  coaching  in  the 
three  R's,  or  much  academic  instruction, 
but  can  bestow  all  their  attention  on  the 
professional  science  and  the  preparation  of 
model  lessons.  Washington  society  is  in 
general  on  a  much  higher  level  of  intellect- 
ual culture  than  that  of  other  cities,  hence 
the  students  in  the  high  school  are  naturally 
more  cultured  than  elsewhere ;  and  if  from 
the  graduates  the  forty  best  ones  are  selected 
for  admission  to  the  Normal  School,  there 
is  no  doubt  but  that  the  result  must  be 
beneficial  to  the  schools  of  that  city. — N, 
£,  Journal  of  Education. 


USEFUL   IGNORANCE. 


IN  a  well-known  essay  Herbert  Spencer 
has    discussed    the    question,     "What 
knowledge  is  of  most  worth?"     It  is  per- 
time  to  begin   the  discussion  of  the 
"What    ignorance    is  of   most 
There  is  a  story  told  of  the  great 
*phTiosopl%  whom  we  have  just  named  that, 
'^jgn^ -occasion,  in   reply  to  a  question 
'  upon  spme  rather  minute  point  of  history 
*<rf' ircfhseology,  he  expressed  a  devout  thank- 
fulness that  he  knew  nothing  whatever  about 
it.     The  capacity  of  even  the  greatest  minds 
is  limited ;  and  the  man  who  would  make 
the  best  use  of  his  powers  of  memory  must 
exercise  a  wise  discretion  as  to  the  things 
he  undertakes  or  tries,  to  remember. 

If  any  principle  in  education  ought  to  be 
clear,  it  is  that  there  should  be  no  over- 
crowding in  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  but  that 
each  portion  of  knowledge  imparted  should 
have  room  to  define  itself,  to  assume  dis- 
tinctness and  to  grow.  Where  there  is 
over-crowding  there  will  be  no  sense  of  or- 
der and  no  healthy  development  of  ideas. 
All  educators  acknowledge  this,  just  as  men 
in  general  acknowledge  the  moral  law  j  but 
how  man3^1ive  up  to  it?  How  many  of 
them  are  willing  to  leave  in  their  pupils' 
minds  liberal  tracts  of  ignorance,  acknowl- 
edged as  such — tracts  which  might  be  culti- 
vated, but  may  not  be  overtaxed,  nor  im- 
agination unduly  restrained?  We  venture 
to  say  that  the  cases  are  rare  in  which  an 
efToi^  is  not  being  made  to  cultivate,  as  it 
were,  twtry  square  inch  of  mental  territory, 
and  call  all  the  strength  of  the  intellect  into 
exercise*  Each  school  or  academy  must 
teach  so  many  "branches;  "  it  would  never 
do  for  one  to  omit  what  another  has  in  its 
curriculum ;  and  every  pupil,  if  not  com- 
pelled, is  urged  to  take  up  just  as  many  sub- 
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jects  as  he  or  she  can  possibly  grapple  with. 
The  general,  at  least  the  frequent,  conse- 
quence is — congestion,  confusion,  enfeebled 
memory,  impaired  judgment,  lowered  intel- 
lectual vitality.  Better  far,  in  many  cases, 
would  it  have  been  if  the  child,  with  no 
education  beyond  reading  and  writing,  had 
lived  in  a  concrete  world  and  picked  up, 
gradually,  verifiable  notions  about  real 
things.  There  is  nothing  fortuitous  in  the 
fact  that  so  many  men,  eminent  in  various 
departments  of  life,  have  had  but  the  most 
meager  "educational  advantages"  in  their 
youth.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  one  great 
"  educational  advantage"  they  had  was  in 
getting  free  from  so-called  education  at  a 
very  early  period  and  betaking  themselves 
to  the  school  of  active  life — a  school  that 
leads  up  to  abstract  truths  only  through 
multiplied  concrete  examples;  that  leaves 
ample  space  in  the  mind  for  useful  igno- 
rance, and  consequently  makes  all  the  better 
provision  for  useful  knowledge. 

There  is  much  sound  philosophy  in  regard 
to  education  abroad  in  the  world  to  day. 
What  is  needed  is,  that  educators  should  be 
as  wise  in  practice  as  they  are  in  thebry. 
The  labor  of  the  gardener,  every  one  knows, 
consists,  to  a  large  extent,  in  "  thinning 
out  "  his  crops.  If  a  similar  process  could 
be  practiced  on  the  minds  of  the  young, 
and  if  it  were  practiced,  the  evils  of  too 
copious  sowing  would  not  be  so  great ;  but, 
as  the  method  is  hardly  applicable  to  intel- 
lectual growths,  teachers  should  educate 
themselves  up  to  the  point  of  sowing  spar- 
ingly in  order  that  they  may  reap  abun- 
dantly. The  evil  of  too  thick  sowing  at- 
tains, we  believe,  greater  proportions  in 
academies  for  young  ladies  than  anywhere 
else.  There,  nearly  everything  that  is 
taught  to  boys  enters  into  a  course  of  in- 
struction, while  music  and  other  '<  accom- 
plishments," together  with  an  extra  lan- 
guage, are  generally  superadded.  As  if  this 
were  not  enough,  a  special  acquaintance 
with  the  literature,  history,  and  institutions 
of  the  ancient  Jews,  untinged^  however,  by 
any  touch  of  "modern  criticism,"  is  fre- 
quently also  insisted  on.  The  effect  of  all 
this  may  be  easily  imagined — a  spindly 
growth  of  rootless  ideas,  habits  of  intellec- 
tual indifference,  a  medley  of  incongwous 
notions  in  regard  to  ill -apprehended  facts ; 
in  a  word,  a  seriously  injured,  if  not  a 
fatally  ruined,  intelligence. 

The  intellectual  signs  of  the  times,  it 
should  be  remembered,  are  not  all  favor- 
able. We  have  such  an  educational  appa- 
atus,  for  extent  and  scope  at  least,  as  the 


world  never  saw  before  \  but  the  results — it 
is  not  easy  to  be  enthusiastic  over  the  re- 
sults. Where  the  quickened  sense  for  evi- 
dence that  we  might  have  expected  to  sec  ? 
Where  the  seriousness  of  intellectual  aim  ? 
Where  the  refinement  of  popular  taste? 
Cant  seems  to  stalk  abroad  through  the  world 
as  potent  an  enslaver  as  ever  of  the  minds  of 
men.  Credulity  is  wide-spread.  Supersti- 
tion still  occupies  its  strongholds,  and  rules 
over  vast  multitudes.  Faction  controls  our 
politics,  and  legislation  is  made  a  plaything. 
We  have,  perhaps,  expected  too  much  of 
education  in  the  past;  but  at  least  if  we 
understand  its  true  principles,  we  should 
try  to  apply  them.  One  of  the  first  of  these 
principles  is  not  to  teach  too  much,  not  to 
congest  the  mind,  not  to  overtax  its  powers. 
Our  efforts  should  be  to  whet  curiosity, 
awaken  a  certain  variety  of  interests,  de- 
velop the  natural  powers  of  the  mind,  and 
leave  room  for  the  imagination  to  work.  It 
is  the  spontaneous  effort  of  the  mind,  not 
its  forced  labor,  that  yields  the  best  results. 
Hitherto  we  have  been  fighting  ignorance 
so  hard,  and  have  been  so  afraid  of  it,  that 
the  idea  of  knowledge  in  any  degree  being 
dangerous  has  seldom  occurred  to  us.  But 
knowledge  may  be  as  dangerous  as  food,  if 
given  in  wrong  quantities  and  under  wrong 
conditions.  When  we  realize  this  as  fully 
as  we  have  heretofore  realized  the  danger  of 
ignorance,  a  new  era  in  education  will  have 
dawned.  The  Popular  Science /ionthty. 


Qi¥  THE  MEMORY. 


ALL  persons  are  consciously  and  uncon- 
sciously molding  in  their  brain  cells  rec- 
ords innumerable.  Things  that  we  reck  not 
of  leave  their  impress  there;  stamp  comes 
upon  stamp  like  the  various  writings  in  an 
old  palimpsest,  in  which  the  lower  writings 
seem  entirely  obliterated  until  they  are 
revealed  by  the  processes  of  the  antiquarian. 
So  when  the  vision  of  the  higher  centres  is 
sharpest  it  can  see  through  the  maze,  and  it 
may  in  a  moment  decipher  the  records  of  a 
lifetime;  or  when  the  restraining  influence 
of  the  higher  centres  has  been  removed 
during  delirious  unconsciousness,  muttered 
words,  broken  sentences,  or  clearly  spoken 
periods,  and  mayhap  even  acts,  give  to 
bystanders  glimpses  of  the  passing  visions. 
When  we  are  trying  to  recollect  a  thing,  we 
are  simply  searching  here  and  there  among 
the  records  in  the  brain  to  see  if  by  chance 
we  can  find  the  leaf  that  we  want  to  read. 
What  an  index  catalogue  is  to  the  searchers 
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in  a  library,  that  to  the  searchers  of  brain 
records  are  the  laws  of  association ;  and 
precisely  as  a  purely  alphabetical  or  arbi- 
trary catalogue  may  assist  the  student,  so 
may  an  artificial  system  of  mnemonics  assist 
the  brain-delver.  The  separateness  of 
memory  and  consciousness  is  also  illustrated 
by  some  of  the  extraordinary  phenomena 
which  are  connected  with  the  so-called  local 
memories.  Among  the  local  or  isolated 
memories^  the  most  distinct  and  sharply  cut 
is  the  memory  of  words.  The  sufferer  from 
word-blindness  can  write  and  will  under- 
stand what  is  said  to  him ;  he  will  talk  to 
you  and  perhaps  talk  you  to  death;  but 
hand  him  a  book,  a  newspaper,  or  even  the 


letter  he  himself  has  written,  and  he  cannot 
read  a  word.  Thus  an  active  man  of  business 
having  written  a  letter,  giving  directions  for 
an  important  matter,  attempted  to  read  it, 
in  order  to  see  if  it  was  correct,  but  was 
astounded  to  find  that  he  could  not  make 
out  a  single  word ;  he  had  been  suddenly 
stricken  with  word-blindness.  The  sounds 
of  the  words  and  the  words  themselves  had 
remained  to  him,  but  the  recollection  of 
the  written  forms  of  the  words  was  gone.  In 
a  case  of  word-deafness  the  person  can  talk 
and  can  write,  but  although  his  hearing  is 
perfect  he  cannot  recognize  the  spoken 
words.  The  sound  of  the  voice  is  plain  to 
his  sense,  but  conveys  no  thought  to  him. 
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Ye  may  be  aye  sdckin'  in  a  tree,  Jock ;  it  will 

be  growin'  when  ye're  sleepin'."     Scotch  Farmer. 

THE  editorial  charge  of  the  Official  De- 
partment of  this  Journal  is  upon  shoul- 
ders unused  to  a  collar  of  this  kind.  The 
new  editor  invites  the  co-operation  of 
School  Directors,  Teachers,  and  Superin- 
tendents in  the  endeavor  to  continue,  and 
if  possible  to  increase,  the  effectiveness  of 
lite  Journal  as  a  means  of  informing  the 
public  of  the  men  and  measures  that  have 
improved,  or  are  calculated  to  improve,  our 
schoob.  D.  J.  Waller,  Jr. 

A  WRITER  in  the  Forum,  after  an  exhaust- 
ive survey  of  the  whole  subject,  embracing 
the  entire  continent,  shows  very  plausibly, 
that  "  before  this  decade  is  half  spent,  all 
the  products  of  the  farm  will  be  required  at 
good  prices,  that  lands  will  appreciate 
greatly  in  value,  and  that  the  American 
^umer  will  enter  upon  an  era  of  prosperity, 
the  unlimited  continuance  of  which  is  as- 
sured by  the  exhaustion  of  the  arable  areas." 
When  that  time,  now  close  at  hand,  arrives, 
as  we  think  it  surely  will,  the  farmers  of  the 
Old  Keystone  will  not  be  as  uneasy  about 
their  school  tax  as  many  of  them  now  are, 
and  can  take  more  interest  in  the  schools 
without  any  worriment  about  their  cost. 
So  let  them  cheer  up,  and  be  hopeful  and 
thankful.  The  good  providence  of  God 
has  not  deserted  them  yet.  There  is  a  good 
time  coming. 

We  were  talking  the  other]  day  with  |an 


old  gentleman  who  taught  a  subscription 
school  in  acountry  village  during  the  year  be- 
fore the  acceptance  of  the  free  school  system 
in  that  district.  He  had  fifty  pupils,  not 
one  of  whom  was  a  county  scholar  under 
the  pauper  act  of  1809.  They  were  all 
the  children  of  well-to-do  farmers  and  me- 
chanics who  were  able  to  pay  for  the  tuition 
of  their  children,  and  those  who  were  in  in- 
digent circumstances  refused  to  send  their 
children  as  charity  scholars. 

The  next  winter  the  school  was  opened  as 
a  free  public  school,  and  he  was  continued 
as  teacher.  The  very  first  day  one  hundred 
and  twenty-one  (121)  pupils  presented  them- 
selves for  enrollment.  This  shows  how 
odious  was  the  pauper  system,  and  that  a 
large  majority  of  children  in  Pennsylvania 
would  have  to  be  educated  in  free  schools 
or  grow  up  in  ignorance. 


THREE  MILLIONS  COMING. 


THIS  year  School  Boards  can  plan  for  the 
coming  school  term  with  far  more  of 
hopefulness  and  buoyancy  than  in  past  years, 
because  they  know  there  is  a  State  appro- 
priation of  two  millions  of  dollars  that  will 
be  available  for  the  current  expenses  of  the 
year.  This  will  lessen  proportionately  their 
anxiety  and  sense  of  responsibility  for  local 
taxation,  and  should  encourage  them  to  be 
more  liberal  in  providing  for  the  schools 
under  their  charge  and  to  show  their  ap- 
preciation of  the  services  of  competent 
teachers,  by  at  least  a  reasonable  and  judi- 
cious increase  in  the  compensation  paid  for 
skillful  and  efficient  services.  This  sense  of 
relief  and*  hopefulness  will  not  be  lessened 
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by  the  probability,  indeed  we  may  say  the 
moral  certainty,  that  at  the  next  biennial 
session  of  the  Legislature  the  State  appro- 
priation to  the  common  schools  will  be  in- 
creased to  two  and  a  half  or  three  millions 
of  dollars  a  year.  The  educational  interests 
of  the  State  require  it,  and  public  sentiment 
will  undoubtedly  demand  it. 

As  has  heretofore  been  suggested  in 
these  columns,  the  true  policy  to  ^  pursued 
will  be  to  steadily  increase  the  State  appro- 
priation at  regular  intervals,  until  we  have 
reached  that  point  when  the  State  shall  de- 
fray one-half  the  expense  of  supporting  the 
common  schools,  and  the  school  districts 
the  other  half,  which  will  make  a  just  equili- 
brium that  nobody  could  object  to,  and  that 
everybody  would  be  satisfied  with.  It  would 
make  the  burden  of  public  education  bal- 
ance properly,  and  furnish  an  incentive  to 
the  highest  type  of  common  school  work, 
that  has  heretofore  been  wanting ;  but  when 
that  point  has  been  reached,  some  questions 
of  school  policy  that  have  been  looming  up 
on  the  horizon  of  the  future  ever  since  this 
increase  in  the  appropriations  has  been  urged, 
will  come  sharply  to  the  front  and  challenge 
public  attention  as  never  before. 

The  reports  show  that  thus  far  the  in- 
creased appropriations  in  their  disbursement 
have  been  treated  rather  as  a  question  of 
finance  than  as  a  question  of  education — 
merely  the  substitution  by  School  Boards  of 
so  much  State  money  in  place  of  an  equal 
amount  of  District  money — ^and  the  work  of 
instruction,  which  is  the  vital  thing  in  the 
whole  situation,  appears  to  have  b^n  little 
benefited  by  it,  except  in  those  enlightened 
and  progressive  localities  where  it  is  under- 
stood that  common  schools  were  established 
not  for  financial  but  for  educational  pur- 
poses. The  larger  the  direct  pecuniary  in- 
terest the  State  thus  has  in  the  common 
schools,  the  stronger  will  be  its  right  and 
duty  to  follow  its  appropriations  to  their 
destination,  and  to  see  that  they  are  faith- 
fully applied  to  their  intended  purpose,  that 
is,  the  work  of  instruction,  in  order  that 
the  rising  generation  may  be  more  thor- 
oughly educated  in  all  parts  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

The  first  effect  of  increased  appropriations 
has,  of  course,  been  the  relief  of  local  tax- 
payers many  of  whom  felt  that  their  burdens 
in  this  respect  were  as  heavy  as  could  well  be 
borne.  We  sympathize  with  that  feeling  and 
are  not  disposed  for  the  present  to  find  fault 
with'  so  natural  a  result;  but  if  the  appropria- 
tions continue  to  increase,  it  is  inevitable 
that  there  should  be  some  guarantee  that  the 


schools  shall  be  benefited  thereby  as  well 
as  the  tax-payers.  The  appropriations  are 
for  educational  purposes,  and  the  friends  of 
education  have  a  right  to  demand  that  the 
wisdom  of  the  policy  shall  be  demonstrated 
by  better  educational  results. 

We  may  refer  to  this  subject  again.  There 
are  observant  thinkers  in  all  parts  of  the 
Commonwealth  who  do  not  believe  that  we 
are  getting  full  value  for  the  money  now 
expended  on  the  common  schools  every- 
where in  the  State.  The  question  is  one  of 
vital  importance,  and  thoughtful  men  are 
arrayed  on  both  sides  of  it. 


GOOD  PAY  FOR  GOOD  WORK. 


WE  accidentally  renewed  our  acquaint- 
ance the  other  day  with  a  capable  and 
efficient  lady  teacher  who  had  been  in  the 
same  graded  school  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  and  who  had  given  faithful  and  con- 
scientious service,  but  in  all  that  time  had 
never  been  accorded  a  salary  of  more  than 
about  three  hundred  dollars  a  year  for  eight 
months'  teaching.  Being  without  other 
means  of  support,  she  could  not  utilize  the 
remaining  four  months  for  her  own  pecuni- 
ary benefit,  nor  was  it  possible  on  her 
slender  pittance  to  make  provision  for  sick- 
ness or  old  age.  Dividing  her  small  wages 
per  capita  between  the  successive  genera- 
tions of  school  qhildren  that  have  passed 
under  her  training  hand,  would  make  it  the 
cheapest  good  tuition  that  the  boys  and 
girls  of  that  community  could  get,  and 
enormously  below  what  the  cost  would  be 
if  the  public  schools  were  closed  and  the 
children  educated  in  private  pay  schools. 

We  cannot  forbear  expressing  the  opinion 
that  with  the  largely  increased  State  appro- 
priation this  condition  of  things  ought  not 
so  to  be,  for  we  know  the  district  is  not  so 
impoverished  in  its  resources  that  it  could 
not  do  much  better  without  feeling  it,  ex- 
cept to  feel  better  for  having  done  better. 
Where  services  are  faithfully  rendered  with- 
out adequate  compensation,  it  really  puts 
the  teacher  in  the  position  of  bestowing 
alms  upon  the  well-to-do  communities  to 
whom  their  professional  skill  is  faithfully 
and  successfully  devoted,  and  whose  self- 
respect,  as  well  as  well  as  sense  of  justice, 
should  prompt  a  more  equitable  adjustment 
between  work  and  wages.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  teachers  become  disheartened  with  the 
arduous  duties  of  a  profession  that  is  so  little 
appreciated,  and  whose  services  are  so  ill- 
requited,  nor  that  they  should  seek  to  escape 
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from  its  thraldom  if  haply  theyj^should  be 
able  so  to  do. 

But  cheer  up,  faint  heart !  There  is  at 
least  an  ultimate  reward ;  if  not  here,  then 
yonder.  There  comes  an  hour,  we  trust, 
to  the  true  and  faithful  Christian  teacher, 
when  the  weary  school- room  shall  be  trans- 
figured with  celestial  glory,  and  its  dingy, 
contracted  walls  expanded  to  the  illimitable 
sapphire  walls  of  the  upper  heavens,  and  the 
voices  of  teacher  and  pupils  shall  mingle 
with  the  tide  of  song  that  swells  around  His 
throne  in  transcendent  and  perpetual  har- 
monies. 

But  the  song  they  sing  on  earth,  whatever 
the  hereafter  of  their  dreams,  ought  not  to 
be  "Over  the  Hill  to  the  Poor  House." 
*'  The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,"  and  a 
living  compensation  should  not  be  refused 
to  meritorious  public  servants  who  give 
more  than  value  received  for  the  pittance 
reluctantly  doled  out  to  them.  The  time 
will  come,  must  come,  when  employment  in 
the  public  schools  of  not  a  few  parts  of 
Pennsylvania  will  not  be  equivalent  to  a 
perennial  badge  of  pauperism. 


MANUAL  TRAINING. 


THE  advocates  of  manual  training  in  the 
public  schools  are  some  of  them  perhaps 
of  the  impression  that  they  are  pioneers  in 
the  cause,  and  that  this  is  a  wide-spread 
want  springing  from  modern  business  con- 
ditions and  changes  in  the  industrial  needs 
and  habits  of  our  people;  but  if  they  will 
turn  to  the  school  law  of  1834  they  will  find 
that  the  loth  section  was  worded  as  follows : 

Whereas^  Manual  labor  may  be  advantage- 
ously connected  with  intellectual  and  moral  in- 
struction in  some  or  all  of  the  schools,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  School  Directors  to  decide 
whether  such  connection  in  their  respective  dis- 
tricts shall  take  place  or  not ;  and  if  decided  af- 
firmatively, they  shall  have  power  to  purchase 
materials  and  emplov  artisans  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  pupils  in  the  useful  branches  of  die 
mechanic  arts,  and,  where  practicable,  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  Provided  nevertheless,  mat 
no  such  connection  shall  take  place  in  any 
common  school,  unless  four  out  of  the  six  direc- 
tors of  the  district  shall  agree  thereto. 

This  section  never  went  into  operation, 
for  during  the  two  years  of  its  existence  on 
the  statute-book  there  was  no  opportunity 
or  means  to  establish  public  schools  for 
more  than  the  common  elementary  branches. 
It  was  dropped  out  of  the  school  law  in  the 
revision  of  1836,  and  has  not  since  come  to 
the  surface  again ;  but  it  shows  that  the  ad- 


vanced thinkers  of  that  day  had  in  view 
every  want  that  the  intellectual  and  in- 
dustrial wel&re  of  the  community  might 
require,  and  endeavored  so  far  as  in  them 
lay  to  provide  for  it: 

But  they  were  in  advance  of  their  times 
and  did  not  live  to  see  ^ny  practical  resultif 
of  the  liberal  ideas  which  they  cherished 
and  for  which  they  sought  to  make  provision. 
That  was  fifty-six  years  ago,  and  the  question 
now  is  how  many  more  years  or  decades 
shall  pass  away  before  their  dreams  of  the 
future  shall  be  realized.  The  problem  we 
leave  the  School  Directors  and  Controllers 
to  solve  for  themselves  in  their  respective 
localities.  The  power  and  responsibility  is 
theirs,  and  theirs  will  be  the  credit  of  any 
movement  that  may  be  made  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

If  manual  training  is  to  benefit  the  masses 
in  the  public  schools,  then  it  should  become 
a  part  of  common  school  life  everywhere, 
and  obviously  as  a  matter  of  policy  and 
practical  good  judgment  it  should  be  intro- 
duced under  the  auspices  and  control  of  the 
school  authorities  of  the  respective  districts; 
and,  as  it  would  at  the  outset  be  a  specialty 
and  a  more  or  less  expensive  one,  if  the  in- 
troduction of  manual  training  is  to  be  stimu- 
lated and  encouraged  there  should  be  a 
reasonable  State  appropriation  specially 
available  for  this  purpose  whenever  school 
directors  see  proper  to  move  in  the  matter, 
to.  cover  the  cost  of  whatever  plant  may  be 
required  and  also  the  special  instruction 
without  which  manual  training  could 
scarcely  become  even  an  experiment. 

We  have  in  our  mind  a  small  borough 
school  district  in  an  eastern  county,  not  yet 
three  years  old,  and  still  with  rather  more 
territory  than  taxables,  but  whose  citizens 
are  enterprising  and  progressive.  One  of  the 
School  Directors  is  a  skillful  and  well-read 
machinist  who  is  exceedingly  anxious  to 
make  manual  training  a  part  of  the  course 
of  instruction  of  the  district,  but  the  question 
of  cost  presses  upon  them  rather  sharply  and 
hinders  the  accomplishment  of  his  plans  in 
this  direction.  Not  to  be  baffled,  he  pro- 
poses to  make  it  a  gratuitous  service  on  the 
part  of  volunteers,  and  to  borrow  for  the 
purpose  a  carpenter's  bench  and  tools  and 
such  tools  in  common  use,  to  illustrate  so 
far  as  may  be  practical  working  in  metals. 
If  they  can't  do  any  better  they  propose  to 
make  a  night  school  of  it,  if  it  should  be 
only  once  a  week.  He  will  give  his  own 
time  and  services  as  a  machinist,  and  a 
colleague  of  his  who  is  a  carpenter  will  do 
the  same. 
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That  the  school  children  will  flock  with 
eager  interest  to  these  novel  but  instructive 
exercises  there  can  be  no  doubt.  That  they 
will  be  very  beneficial  in  waking  up  the 
minds  of  the  children,  and  will  lead  them 
to  take  more  interest  in  school  work,  goes 
without  saying,  especially  if  the  privilege  of 
attending  the  manual  night  school  shall  be 
made  dependent  upon  their  regular  attend- 
ance and  progress  in  study  in  the  day  school. 
Children  dearly  love  to  have  something  to 
do  with  their  hands,  and  to  be  permittcxl  to 
go  to  a  room  where  they  can  handle  tools 
and  make  things  will  not  only  be  a  de- 
light and  a  gratification  that  will  make 
them  happy,  and  mentally  wide-awake,  but 
will  put  new  life  and  meaning  into  common 
school  work  that  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
highly  beneficial;  and  if  this  can  be  done  in 
one  school  it  can  be  done  to  a  graduated 
extent  in  every  other  school,  if  the  neigh- 
borhood be  one  that  can  be  led  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  children  in  this  re- 
gard. 

The  machinist  referred  to  is  confident 
that  if  there  was  a  State  appropriation  upon 
which  they  could  draw  for  a  moderate  out- 
fit within  reasonable  limits,  they  could  make 
the  thing  a  most  gratifying  success  from  the 
very  start.  We  have  no  doubt  of  this  our- 
selves, and  we  commend  this  view  of  the  case 
to  School  Directors  everywhere. 


RELIEF  OF  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  THE 
FLOODED  DISTRICTS. 


THE  following  report  in  detail  of  all  con- 
tributions received  for  the  schools  of 
the  flooded  districts  in  the  vicinity  of  Johns- 
town by  Co.  Supt.  J.  W.  Leech,  of  Cam- 
bria county,  is  an  extraordinary  showing 
of  generous  help  bestowed  by  the  schools 
for  the  schools  when  help  was  urgently 
needed: 

RECEIPTS. 

Supt.  George  H.  Hagus,  Westmoreland  Co. 
Wm.  Weand,  P.  O.  S.  of  America    .... 

Supt.  David  S.  Keck,  Berks  Co 

Sapt.  W.  A.  Cochran,  Indiana  Co 

R.  H.  Rushton,4th  St.  National  Bank,Phila. 

Prof.  S.  A.  Thuriow,  Schuylkill  Co 

Supt  R.  M.  McNeal,  Dauphin  Co 

Supt  J.  O.  Knauss,  Lehigh  Co 

Supt.  James  M.  Coughlin,  Luzerne  Co.    .   . 

Supt.  J.  H.  Likens,  Blair  Co 

S.  H.  Bowers,  Salem  Church,  CumberlM  Co. 

Supt.  Samuel  A.  Baer,  Reading 

Supt.  J.  W.  Leech,  Cambria  Co.  Institute.   . 
Supt.  Marlin  Bowser,  Armstrong  Co.  .   .   . 

Supt.  L.  O.  Foose,  Hanisburg 

Supt.  L.  B.  Landis,  Allentown 


|8o6 

00 

493 

20 

455  42 

364 

05 

.  300 

00 

237  41 

237 

20 

224  74 

207 

00 

172 

61 

.  160 

00 

151 

00 

150  97 

121 

00 

120 

86 

107 

60 

Supt.  D.  S.  Keith,  AHoona |ioo  00 

Supt.  L.  M.  Herrington,  Fayette  Co.   .   .   .  92  70 

Supt  H.  C.  Brenneman,  York  Co 86  50 

Supt.  A.  G.  C.  Smith,  Delaware  Co.    .   .    .  81  74 

Supt.  G.  W.Snoke,  Lebanon  Co 81  61 

Prof.  L.  S.  Shimmell,  Huntingdon 71  21 

Supt  D.  M.  Wolf,  Centre  Co 70  00 

John  Lloyd,  Ebensbuig  Relief  Committee  .  64  46 

Supt.  W.  P.  Eckels,  McKean  Co 56  00 

Supt.  J.  T.  Nitrauer,  Lebanon. 48  74 

Supt.  J.  M.  Berkey,  Somerset  Co 47  00 

Supt.  Aaron  Sheely,  Adams  Co 45  73 

Supt.  David  A.  Harman,  Hadeton  ....  43  35 

Supt.  Matt  Savage,  Clearfield  Co 4000 

J.  C.  Colbum,  ^.,  Somerset 31  oa 

Supt.  Wm.  L.  Balentine,  Mahahoy  City  .   .  30  00 

Will  F.  Minary,  Jr.  O.  U.  A.  M.,  Tyrone    .  25  00 

Prof.  B.  F.  Pinkerton,  Tyrone  Schools  ...  21  50 

G.  W.  Morrison,  Beaver  Falls.  .....  21  25 

Prof.  T.  B.  Allison,  Ebensburg  Schools  .   .  21   18 

D.  H.  Brown,  Washington  twp.,  Cambria  Co.  20  00 

Dr.  Z.  X.  Snyder,  Indiana. 20  00 

Geo.  E.  Meisel,  Carroll  twp.,  Cambria  Co.  .  15  oa 

}ohn  Itel,  Portage  twp.,  Cambria  Co.  •   .   .  15  00 

.  L.  Baumgardner,  RichPd  twp.,  Camb.  Co.  12  00 

G.  J.  Jones,  Cambria  twp.,  Cambria  Co. .   .  10  oa 

James  Stolt,Carbondale lo  oa 

G.  W.  Brown,  Dean  twp.,  Cambria  Co.   .   .  10  oa 

Dr.  J.  C.  Wakefield,  Jackson  twp.,Camb.Co.  10  oa 

Rev.  S.  F.  Fergeus,  Bellwood 7  oa 

M.  J.  Patterson,  Remington,  Allegheny  Co.  7  oa 

Prof.  G.  S.  Rudy,  Orbisonia  Schools.   ...  5  55 

L.  M.  Truxal,  Belle  Vernon 5  50 

J.  H.  Dimond,  Summerhill  twp.,  Camb.  Co.  5  00 

J.  £.  Myers,  Duncannon 2  50 

Emma  Weston,  Huntingdon  Co 2  25 

Chas.  Whittaker,  Huntingdon  Co 2  20 

S.  H.  Sell,  Bedford  Co 2  12 

Teacher,  Blair  Co 2  00 

A.  J.  Bradley,  Blair  Co 20a 

E.  B.  Seedenburg,  Blair  Co I  59 

Jacob  Holsopple,  Cambria  Co 50 

J.  F.  McClarren,  Huntingdon  Co.    ...   .  5a 

The  following  Cambria  County  teachers 

sent  in  contributions: 

S.  S.  Blough,  I3.64;  Jennie  Askins,  I3.00; 
Alvin  Noon,  I3.00 ;  N.  S.  Lehman,  I3.60; 
J.  S.  Foley,  I2.75 ;  Francis  Hartsog,  I2.75; 
O.  Blackburn,  I1.61 ;  Wm.  Ribblett,  11.5a, 
Felidtas  Randall,  |i.oo;  D.  S.  Yoder, 
I1.16;  Mary  Gibson,  ^1.16;  Jennie  Gra- 
ver, li.io;  J.  E.  Blough,  I1.05  ;  W.J. 
Rose,  ^i.oo;    Clara   Hayes,  92c.;   J.  F. 

Deitz,  81C.;  Susan  Holsopple,  55c.   ...  27  29 

Total  amount  received 15*5^3  n 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

To  John  Gruber,  Treasurer  for  Woodvale 

Borough  School  District |i»596  93 

To  Sebastian  Boxler,  Treasurer  for  Cone- 
maugh  Borough  School  District  .   .   .    .    1,59693 

To  William  Striker,  Treasurer  for  Cambria 
Borough  School  District i>596  93 

To  William  Davis,  Treasurer  for  East  Con- 

emaugh  Borough  School  District .   .   .  200  oo 

To  Jacob  S.  Noon,  Treasurer  for  Franklin 

Borough  School  District 150  oa 

To  E.  V.  Barker,  Treasurer  for  Coopers- 
dale  Borough  School  District 150  00 

To  Wm.  H.  Hahn,  Treasurer  for  Lower 

Yoder  (Morrellville)  School  District.  .  150  oa 
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To  Christian  Good,  Treasurer  for  East  Tay- 
lor School  District,  for  use  of  School  at 
Mineral  Point l75  oo 

Expenses,  stationery,  stamps  and  printing.       67  32 

Total I5.583  II 

Since  Woodvale,  Conemaugh  borough,  find 
Cambria  borough  were  compelled  to  erect 
buildings  (all  having  been  completely  destroyed 
by  the  Flood),  the  bulk  of  the  fund  was  given 
to  them. 

MillviUe  and  South  Fork  finding  their  own 
resources  sufficient  to  carry  them  through,  de- 
clined to  receive  any  aid. 

Everything  connected  with  the  disbursement 
of  this  fund  has  been  satisfactory  to  all  parties 
concerned.  The  first  complaint  remains  to  be 
heard. 

The  committee  which  sent  out  the  appeal  re- 

? nested  the  late  and  deeply  lamented  Dr. 
ligbee  to  be  custodian  of  this  fund ;  this  he  de- 
dined,  and  substituted  the  name  of  J.  W. 
Leech. 

If  the  Flood  was  the  most  awful  calamity  of 
the  century,  and  it  surely  was,  the  noble  form 
of  sweet  qjiarity  has  builded  a  monument  o*er 
the  sad  ruins  which  aching  hearts  can  never 
forget,  and  proves  that  man  is  brother  now  to 
man  the  world  o*er. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  W.  Leech. 

We  believe  the  above  to  be  true  and  correct  in 
every  particular : 

C.  B.  Davil,  Woodvale;  Louis  Keiper,  Cone- 
maugh ;  R.  H.  Bridges,  Cambria ;  Wm.  Davis,  East 
Conemaugh  ;  Jacob  S.  Noon,  Franklin ;  E.  V.  Bar- 
ker, Cooperdale;  Wm.  H.  Hahn,  Lower  Yoder; 
D.  W.  Angus,  East  Taylor;  Enoch  James,  Millville; 
J.  P.  Wilson,  South  Fork. 

EbiHshurg,  Pa.,  May  ig,  i8go. 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Braver — Supt.  Reed :  There  are  now  in  ses- 
sion, in  different  sections  of  the  county,  six  select 
schools  and  academies,  attended  more  or  less 
largely  by  young  teachers  and  others  intending 
to  teach. 

Cambria— Supt.  Leech:  Contributions  to 
flooded  district  school  fund  received  after  mak- 
ing final  statement:  Supt.  W.  B.  Gillet,  Sus- 
quehanna county,  $2X<fi ;  Supt.  Marlin  Bowser, 
Armstrong  county,  |6  40.  The  following  school 
districts  go  out  of  existence  with  this  month, 
when  they  will  be  a  part  of  the  new  city  of  Johns- 
town: Woodvale,  Conemaugh  (boro),  Millville, 
Prospect,  Cambria  (boro),  Grubbtown.  The 
new  district  Hastings  comes  into  existence  with 
this  new  school  year. 

Centre — Supt.  Wolf:  The  commencement 
of  the  Bellefonte  High  School  was  very  credit- 
able. The  class  numbered  sixteen— eleven 
ladies  and  five  young  men — all  of  whom  sus- 
tained their  parts  unusually  well.  Dr.  Waller 
delivered  the  annual  address,  which  was  well 
received  by  the  large  audience  present,  and 
whilst  the  memory  of  Dr.  Higbee  is  gratefully 


cherishedi  a  cordial  greeting  and  hearty  God- 
speed are  extended  to  his  successor.  Thepop- 
ular  Principal  of  the  school,  Prof.  D.  O.  Etter, 
severs  his  connection  with  it  to  enter  upon  his 
duties  as  County  Superintendent. 

Delaware— Supt.  Smith:  Most  of  our 
schools  will  not  close  until  the  third  and  fourth 
weeks  in  June.  I  have  visited  each  school  twice 
during  the  year,  and  many  of  them  three  and 
four  times.  With  very  few  exceptions  our  teach- 
ers are  doing  excellent  work,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  very  few  changes  will  be  made  in  the 
teaching  force  of  the  county.  On  May  6th, 
after  the  election  of  Countv  Superintendent,  the 
Directors*  Association  hela  an  adjourned  meet- 
ing, and  after  a  full  discussion,  unanimously 
adopted  and  recommended  a  course  of  study 
for  the  schools  of  the  county  which  do  not  al- 
ready have  such  a  course:  This  course  was 
prepared  by  a  committee  of  the  Directors  acting 
m  conjunction  with  the  Superintendent. 

Eri^— Supt.  Miller:  The  long-term  schools 
are  closed  for  the  summer  vacation..  I  have 
visited  nearly  all  the  schools  in  the  county  since 
my  appointment.  The  best  work  is  done  where 
the  continuous  term  prevails.  Among  the  prin- 
cipal needs  at  present  are :  ist.,  A  uniform  grade 
for  all  the  schools ;  2d,  additional  apparatus ;  3d. 
Better  teacheK.  Good  teachers  are  not  dear  at 
any  price. 

Indiana — Supt.  Cochran:  Our  county  has 
the  usual  number  of  select  schools  this  summer ; 
all  seem  to  be  well  attended.  The  State  Nor- 
mal in  this  county  is  full  to  overflowing.  From 
these  sources  we  expect  to  have  a  large  number 
of  teachers  next  fall.  A  few  buildings  will  be 
erected  during  the  summer.  Extra  room  is 
badly  needed  at  Garfield,  Centre ville,  March- 
and,  Covode,  Banks  and  other  townships.  The 
West  Indiana  schools  graduated  a  class  of  five 
this  term.  Blairsville  graduated  the  first  class 
from  its  High  School. 

Juniata — Supt.  Auman:  In  this,  my  last  re- 
port, I  take  pleasure  in  saying,  that  the  directors 
m  all  the  districts  of  the  county,  except  four, 
have  purchased  the  "  Complete  School  Charts'* 
for  use  in  their  schools  the  coming  winter. 

Lycoming — Supt.  Lose:  All  our  boroughs 
closed  their  schools  with  appropriate  evening 
exercises.  Jersey  Shore  and  Muncy  graduated 
clasessi  and  South  Williamsport  and  Hughesville 
each  have  classes  on  the  way  for  next  year. 
Montoursville  and  South  Williamsport  intend  to 
increase  their  school  accommodations  during 
the  summer,  the  former  by  remodeling  the  old, 
the  latter  by  building  a  new  house.  Our  eight 
boroughs  will  then  be  very  completely  equipped 
with  first  class  houses. 

Mercer — Supt.  McCleery:  Cool  Spring  and 
Wilmington  have  each  a  new  building  m  process 
of  construction.  Arbor  Day  was  observed  by  a 
number  of  schools.  Schools  are  now  nearly  all 
closed. 

Monroe — Supt.  Paul:  The  school  board  of 
Chestnut  Hill  has  purchased  new  furniture  for 
all  the  schools  in  the  district.  East  Stroudsburg 
will  open  another  school  at  beginning  of  next 
term,  making  in  all  eight  schools — ^an*  increase 
of  five  in  eight  years. 
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Northumberland — Supt.  Bloom:  Another 
school  year  has  closed,  and  it  affords  me  pleas- 
ure to  note  that  there  is  abundant  evidence  that 
substantial  educational  progress  has  been  made 
in  our  schools.  The  directors,  teachers  and 
patrons  deserve  great  credit  for  the  active  inter- 
est taken  in  behalf  of  our  schools.  The  district ' 
institutes  of  Coal  township,  have  been  produc- 
tive of  much  good,  and  similar  educational 
meetings  should  be  held  in  all  the  districts  of 
the  county  not  doing  so  already.  The  school 
grounds  of  Turbotville  have  been  nicely  graded 
and  adorned  with  fifty  trees,  maple  and  others, 
purchased  and  planted  by  the  Board ;  they  pre- 
sent a  very  promising  appearance.  The  com- 
mencement exercises  of  the  high  schools  of  Mt. 
Carmel,  Sunbury,  Watsontown,  Milton,  North- 
umberland and  Purdytown  were  attended  by 
large  and  appreciative  audiences.  The  classes 
with  one  exception  were  larger  than  last  year. 
All  the  memocrs  acquitted  themselves  very 
creditably. 

Snyder — Supt.  Hermann :  In  general  we 
have  had  a  very  successful  year.  A  class  of  six 
was  graduated  from  the  Selinsgrove  High 
Schom.  A  large  audience  attended  the  closing 
exercises.  The  orations  and  essays  were,  in  the 
main,  excellent. 

Wayne— Supt.  Kennedy :  Commencement 
exercises  of  a  high  order  were  held  May  14,  by 
the  Hawley  high  school — six  prls  and  one  boy 
in  the  class.  Interesting  anniversary  exercises 
were  also  held  at  the  Pleasant  Mount  Academy. 
Arbor  Day  was  celebrated  with  appropriate 
exercises  by  the  Honesdale  schools.  A  tree  was 
planted  for  the  lamented  Dr.  £.  £.  Hi^bee,  one 
in  honor  of  the  Principal  G.  W.  Twitmyer  (a 
surprise  to  him),  and  one  for  each  class  in  the 
hign  school,  llie  day  was  also  fitly  observed 
by  the  pupils  and  teachers  of  the  Hawley 
schools. 

Bethlehem — Supt.  Farquhar:  Arbor  Day 
was  observed  on  May  2d,  by  our  schools.  Beth- 
lehem is  noted  for  its  landscape  beauty  of  trees 
and  flowers.  It  rarely  occurs  that  there  is  an 
opportunity  to  plant  trees  on  so  extensive  a  scale 
as  was  done  by  the  schools  this  year.  The 
borough  authorities  had  in  possession  a  lot  of 
ground  of  considerable  size,  which  they  caused 
to  be  graded  and  prepared  for  grass  and  trees, 
the  design  being  to  make  it  a  public  park.  The 
scholars,  with  the  spirit  indicated  by  the  Gover- 
nor in  his  proclamation,  bought  and  planted 
twenty -six  Norway  maples  there,  naming  them, 
according  to  a  pleasant  custom  nowa-days,  after 
statesmen,  poets,  leading  educators,  and  the 
quiet  retreats  of  great  men.  Besides,  all  the 
schools  engaged  in  literary  exercises  appropriate 
to  the  day.  The  whole  movement  seems  to  have 
met  with  the  approval  of  the  parents  and  citizens 
generally. 

Bradford— Supt.  Boyce :  Our  schools  have 
just  closed.  The  population  of  the  city  is  in- 
creasing so  rapidly  that  it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  have  more  school-rooms.  A  new  build- 
ing of  eight  rooms  is  in  process  of  construction, 
and  two  rooms  will  be  aaded  to  one  of  the  Ward 
buildings,  giving  us  ten  more  rooms  than  we 
have  at  present. 


Butler — Supt.  Mackey :  A  class  of  twenty- 
seven  pupils  completed  the  common  school 
course  and  were  awarded  diplomas.  S.  F. 
Bowser,  Esq.,  oa  behalf  of  the  School  Board, 
made  an  eloquent  presentation  address;  the 
class  was  also  ably  addressed  by  Jos.  Galbreath, 
Esq.,  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Klingler,  members  of  the 
Board.  Public  oral  examinations  of  High 
School  classes  in  Greek,  Latin,  German,  Geom- 
etry, and  Trigonometry,  were  held  during  the 
last  three  days  of  the  term,  with  very  satisfactory 
results. 

Chambersburg — Supt.  Hockenberry:  Con- 
sidering all  the  circumstances,  we  are  almost  fully 
satisfied  with  the  progress  our  schools  have  made 
during  the  year.  The  directors  have  been  alive 
to  the  interests  of  the  schools,  and  the  teachers 
as  a  whole  have  never  been  surpassed  in  perse- 
vering efforts  and  successful  work.  Our  lack  is 
in  having  too  few  teachers  for  the  primary 
schools,  and  in  parental  indifference  as  shown 
by  irregular  attendance  and  tardiness  of  pupils. 
Thirteen  graduated  from  the  high  school.  Com- 
mencement exercises  were  very  interesting  and 
highly  applauded  by  the  large  audience  that 
crowded  the  Opera  House.  The  entire  year's 
work  is  quite  beyond  the  average  of  the  last  few 
years.  Our  public  schools  are  more  fully  ap- 
preciated than  formerly. 

Columbia— Supt.  -Hoffman  :  Arbor  Day  was 
observed   with    appropriate   exercises    in    the 
several  schools;  the  pupils  and  their  parents         ' 
planted  252  trees  during  the  day.    The  results  of        y 
examinations  thus  far  indicate  very  thorough 
work  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  pupils.    All         | 
interested  in  school  work  feel  that  we  have  just 
closed  a  successful  year. 

Harrisburg — Supt.  Foose:  Both  days  set 
apart  by  the  Governor  and  State  Superintendent 
were  observed  as  Arbor  Days.  The  first  was 
devoted  to  literary  work  and  exercises  in  the 
school-rooms ;  the  latter  was  observed  by  plant- 
ing trees  with  appropriate  exercises  in  Reservoir 
Park.  Hundreds  of  trees  were  planted  through- 
out the  city  on  this  occalsion.  The  children  of 
the  central  and  eastern  portion  of  the  city  joined 
in  the  planting  of  trees  in  the  park. 

Meadville— Supt.  Hotchkiss:  A  public  ex- 
hibit of  school  work  from  all  grades  was  made 
May  3d  and  4th,  at  which  1500  persons  were 
present.  With  the  exhibit  from  the  regular 
school  was  work  from  the  Manual  Training 
Shop,  and  a  large  display  from  the  cooking 
school. 

Phcenixville — Supt.  Leister:  At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Board,  the  Emmett  Street  build- 
ing, two  stories  high,  containing  twelve  rooms, 
was  sold  to  the  Roman  Catholics  for  parochial 
school  purposes.  A  committee  with  Mr.  J.  O. 
K.  Robarts,  chairman,  was  immediately  ap- 
pointed to  select  a  site  for  the  erection  of  another 
and  more  suitable  building. 

ScRANTON— Supt.  Phillips:  The  system,  in- 
augurated by  the  Board  of  Control,  of  having 
the  President  appoint  special  committees,  in- 
cluding the  entire  Board,  to  visit  all  schools  of 
the  city  and  report  monthly,  will  undoubtedly 
be  productive  of  beneficial  results.  These  com- 
mittees visit  the  different  schools  independendy 
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of  the  controller  of  the  ward  in  which  the  school 
is  located.  The  merits  and  defects  of  the  exist- 
ing system  thus  become  a  matter  of  general  and 
intelligent  discusssion  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Board.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  P.  O.  S.  of  A., 
a  flag  has  been  placed  m  the  principal's  room  of 
each  of  our  buildings.  The  children  having  had 
their  enthusiasm  aroused,  are  forming  patriotic 
societies,  and  as  a  result  large  fla|^  are  bemg  pur- 
chased and  placed  on  the  buildmgs  with  appro- 
priate exercises .  The  Board  of  Control  furnishes 
the  poles  and  has  them  set  in  place ;  and  the 
members  take  a  hearty  interest  in  the  "flag 
raising.'*  A  new  eight-room  building  has  been 
accepted  since  my  last  report,  and  the  contract 
is  about  to  be  let  for  another  eight-room  build- 
ing, to  cost  approximately  $20,000. 

SHAMOKiN---Supt.  Harpel:  May  20th  marked 
the  dose  of  another  school  year.  The  attend- 
ance for  the  year  was  large,  and  more  regular 
than  for  any  previous  term,  and  the  work  of  the 
schools  clearly  shows  that  we  are  slowly  mak- 
ing substantial  progress.  A  class  of  forty- nme 
pupils  was  graduated  from  our  Grammar  Schools, 
and  sixteen  received  diplomas  of  graduation 
from  the  High  School.  The  commencement 
exercises  were  witnessed  by  a  large  audience. 

Sharon — Supt.  Canon :  Commencement  ex- 
ercises of  the  High  School  were  held  in  the  M. 
£.  church,  on  the  evening  of  May  21st.  An 
admission  fee  of  15  and  25  cts.,  was  charged. 
By  this  means  over  one  hundred  dollars  were 
cleared  for  use  of  the  school  library.  There 
were  sixteen  graduates, — eleven  girls  and  five 
boys.  This  was  34  per  cent,  of  the  entire  High 
School. 

Steelton — Supt.  McGinnes:  The  following 


constituted  the  dosing  exerdses  of  otnr  schools : 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  May  28  and  29, 
Children's  Day  Exercises;  Tuesday,  June  3. 
High  School  commencement ;  Wednesday,  June 
4,  PubUc  entertainment  given  by  the  High 
School  Alumni  Assodation.  All  these  exercises 
were  well  attended  and  highly  appreciated  by 
the  friends  of  education  in  our  community.  The 
corner-stone  of  the  new  building  in  the  5th  ward 
was  laid  with  appropriate  ceremonies  on  the 
evening  of  May  20.  Able  addresses  were  de- 
livered by  Hon.  Henry  Houck  and  Maj.  L.  S. 
Bent. 

West  Chester— Supt.  Jones :  A  number  of 
the  teachers  are  using  our  daily  papers  to  teach 
current  events.  In  the  schools  where  this  is 
done,  there  is  greater  interest  in  geography  and 
history ;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  children  are 
more  responsive  in  all  the  branches.  The 
schools  in  which  time  is  taken  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  extra  work,  are  the  ones  that  show  the 
most  progress  in  the  rec'ular  work  of  the  grade. 
Many  of  ue  schools  had  exercises  commemor- 
ative of  Decoration  Day.  The  contest  for  the 
Meredith  Gold  Medal  in  Declamation  was  held 
on  May  29.  Nine  bQys  contested.  This  medal 
is  given  annually  by  Mr.  D.  W.  Meredith  of  this 
place  to  the  boy  who  has  the  best  declamation. 

WiLLiAMSPORT — Supt.  Transeau :  The  edu- 
cational event  of  the  month  was  the  annual  com- 
mencement of  the.  High  School,  held  in  the 
Academy  of  Music  on  die  2Sth,  of  May.  The 
graduating  class  numbered  twenty-five.  This 
is  the  largest  class  in  the  history  of  the  public 
schools  of  this  dty.  The  audience  was  very 
large  and  everything  passed  off  pleasantly  and 
wim  the  greatest  credit  to  our  puolic  schools. 


Literary  Department. 


IT  is  several  years  since  we  had  the  pleasure 
to  note  the  issue  of  a  volume  of  the  beautiful 
"Riverside  Aldine  Scries."  The  last  volume 
we  had  seen  was  the  tenth,  Mr.  Warner's 
"Back-Log  Studies."  Since  then,  we  believe, 
Thoreau*s  "  Walden  "  in  two  volumes  -  and 
Hawthorne's  "  The  Gray  Champion "  were 
issued,  and  now  we  have  received  Tales  of 
New  England,  (Price  $1.00)  by  Sarah  Orne 
Jewett.  whom  many  of  our  readers  know  as  one 
of  the  most  charming  of  American  women 
writers.  Especially  is  ihe  without  a  peer  in  her 
delineation  of  New  England  life,  character,  and 
scenery.  Eight  of  her  best  and  most  charac- 
teristic short  stories  relating  to  New  England 
life  are  gathered  together  and  given  a  place, 
well  merited,  in  this  series  of  the  choicest  of 
American  classics.  We  Icnow  of  nothing  more 
quaintly  touching  and  pathetic  than  "Miss 
Tcmpy's  Watchers,"  while  no  one  but  Haw- 
thorne himself  could  have  written  a  sketch  like 
"A  White  Heron."  The  volume  is  of  course 
uniform  with  the  rest  of  the  series,  that  is  to 
say,  it  is  a  model  of  the  bookmaker's  art,  not 
only  type  and  paper  and  ^binding,  but  the  size 
and  proportion  of^each  part  and  of  the  whole  are 


such  as  to  g^ve  the  most  chaste  and  thoroughly 
artistic  effect ;  severely  simple,  no  unnecessary 
gilt  or  stamping,  but  everything  "just  right 
and  therefore  beautiful.  The  same  simplicity 
and  general  neatness,  though  with  a  more  strik- 
ing likeness  to  the  style  of  binding  of  about  a 
century  ago,  characterizes  the  same  publishers* 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co*s,  exquisite  little  vol- 
ume of  Robert  Browning  Personalia,  (Price 
75  cts.)  by  Edmund  Gosse.  It  has  also  a  very 
fine  portrait  of  the  great  English  poet  as  he 
looked  in  early  manhood,  which  serves  as 
frontispiece.  Lovers  of  Browning  will  cherish 
this  damty,  loving  little  book,  and  prize  it  very 
highly,  as  it  contains  the  words  of  one  of  his 
most  tried  and  appreciative  firiends,  and  has 
double  value  and  interest  as  having  the  poet's 
own  expressed  sanction  and  commendation. 
It  gives  a  sketch  of  his  life  as  seen  by  an  inti- 
mate friend,  with  many  very  interesting  personal 
recollections  and  impressions.  As  a  tribute  to 
the  dead  poet's  memory  it  is  tasteful  and  grace- 
ful, worthy  of  him  and  of  Prof.  Gosse,  the  ac- 
complished author. 

Another  very  handsome  book  just  published  is 
the  initial  volume  of  the  "Heroes  of  the  Nations" 
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series/  piiblished  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  of 
New  York,  a  series  that  promises  to  be  of  un- 
usual value  and  interest  if  we  may  iudj^e  from 
the  volume  before  us  on  Horatio  Nelson  and  the 
Naval  Supremacy  of  England,  by  W.  Clark  Rus- 
sell. (I1.25.)  The  name  ofthe  author  is  sufficient 
guarantee  of  the  entertaining  character  of  the 
style,  though  the  fact  is  it  would  have  been  hard 
for  any  one  to  write  a  life  of  Nelson  and  not  be 
entertaining, — even  Southey  managed  to  be 
interesting  on  this  subject.  The  book,  how- 
ever, seems  to  be  a  really  valuable  biography, 
and  at  the  same  time  one  that  will  be  popular 
with  the  young  folks ;  it  is  indeed  Just  the  book 
for  the  school  library.  It  is  full  ot  historical  in- 
formation, and  as  full  of  patriotic  inspiration. 
Just  what  our  boys  want.  The  publishers  are 
to  be  commended  on  the  superior  style  in  which 
they  are  getting  out  this  series — ^much  hand- 
somer, if  not  better,  than  their  "  Stories  of  the 
Nations,"  with  very  fine  illustrations,  on  ex- 
quisite paper,  printed  in  large  clear  type,  and 
bound  in '  a  style  as  attractive  as  it  is  substan- 
tial. Other  volumes  are  to  follow  at  short 
intervals. 

One  of  the  most  notewoj-thy  events  in  recent 
fiction  is  the  publication  by  Houghton,  MifHin 
&  Co.,  of  The  Master  of  the  Magicians,  written 
jointly  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  Ward 
and  her  husband,  Mr.  Herbert  D.  Ward.  \$i  .25.) 
Thelatter  we  may  presume  furnishes  the  histori- 
cal and  archaeological  lore,  for  he  is  almost  as 
well  known  as  an  Assyriologist  as  is  his  learned 
father,  and  the  book  is  a  veritable  manual  of 
Babylonian  history  and  archaeology.  The 
breath  of  life  which  has  been  given  to  these 
dead  bones  evidently  comes  from  Mrs.  Phelps, 
or  rather  Ward  as  her  name  now  is.  Her 
powers  of  vivid  portrayal  are  well  known  to 
readers  of  "Jack  the  Fisherman,'*  "The 
Madonna  ofthe  Tubs,"  and  the  "Gates  Ajar," 
etc.  She  has  no  equal  in  this  respect  among 
all  our  American  writers.  And  she  has  proved 
this  again  in  the  splendid  story  before  us.  It  is 
indeed  full  to  the  brim  of  ancient  Babylonian 
and  Assyrian  lore,  but  it  is  all  made  thoroughly 
and  intensely  alive.  It  gives  as  vivid  and  as 
faithful  a  delineation  of  the  prophet  Daniel  and 
his  times  as  Ben-Hur  does  of  the  days  of  Christ. 
And  it  is  as  interesting  in  every  respect.  If  it 
does  not  become  as  popular  as  Ben-Hur  it  will 
not  be  because  it  is  in  any  way  inferior  to  it. 

Of  all  the  many  series  of  books  for  the  young 
that  are  being  issued  in  this  country  there  is 
none  that  seems  to  us  more  completely  to  ful- 
fill the  ideal  of  juvenile  literature  than  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co's.  "Riverside  Library  for 
Young  People,"  of  which  the  seventh  and 
eighth  volumes  are  now  before  us.  They  ad- 
mirably sustain  the  test  of  being  just  as  interest- 
ing to  the  old  as  to  the  young.  There  is  no^- 
mgjuvenilish  about  them.  The  authors  do  not 
"writedown"  to  their  readers ;  but  in  manner 
and  style  appeal  to  the  latter's  self  respect  and 
to  the  best  that  is  in  them.  Java  :  the  Pearl  of 
the  East.  (Price,  75  cts.}  being  written  by  the 
author  of  "  A  Princess  of^  Java,  Mrs.  S.  J.  Hig- 
ginson,  is  of  course  interesting.  Mrs.  Higgin- 
son  describes  graphically,  concisely,  and  accur- 


ately not  only  what  she  could  learn  about  Java 
firom  the  best  authorities,  but  what  she  has  her- 
self seen  and  knows  from  personal  experience 
of  the  physical,  social  and  political  features  of 
that  beautiful  island.  It  is  surprising  how  very 
comprehensive  her  account  is.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
very  complete  hand-book  on  Java.  Of  quite  a 
different  character  is  vol.  8,  on  Girls  and 
Women  (Price,  75  cts.),  by  E.  Chester,  a  book  wc 
should  like  to  see  in  the  hands  of  every  school 
girl,  yes,  every  woman,  in  our  land.  There 
are  plenty  of  books  for  young  men,  but  few 
specially  written  for  young  women,  to  talk  to 
them  sensibly  of  An  Aim  in  Life,  Health, 
Practical  Education,  Self  Support,  Occupations 
for  the  Rich,  Essentials  of  a  Home,  Narrow  . 
Lives,  and  kindred  subjects.  We  believe  it  is 
just  the  book  many  a  mother,  and  many  an 
earnest  teacher,  has  often  been  wishing  for,  to 
help  make  good,  true  women  of  the  girls  in- 
trusted to  their  care.  Both  these  volumes,  as 
all  their  predecessors  in  the  series,  ought  to  find 
place  in  our  school  libraries ;  but  if  only  one 
can  be  bought  for  the  purpose,  let  it  be  "  Girls 
and  Women."  Moreover  this  is  the  kind  of 
book  we  ought  to  have  in  our  Sunday-school 
libraries. 

Mr.  John  B.  Alden,  New  York,  who  gives  us 
the  cheapest  good  books  published,  has  just 
issued  a  timel  v  reprint  of  Stanleys  Emin  Pasha 
Expedition,  mice  50  cts.,)  by  A.  J.  Wanters* 
with  an  excellent  map  and  less  excellent  illus- 
trations. It  is  an  intensely  interesting  narrative, 
and  an  important  part  of  the  history  of  the  great 
explorer  about  whom  every  one  wants  to  know 
all  that  can  be  known.  The  book  is  excellently- 
printed  and  bound.  So  is  also  the  much  larger 
volume  by  Thomas  Gregg  entitled  The  Prophet 
of  Palmyra,  (Price  $1.);  in  which  is  given  us  a 
very  full  and  apparently  authentic  history  of 
Mormonism. 

Elements  of  Plane  and  Spherical  TriConom- 

ETRY.     By  Edwin    S,    Crawley,     Philadelphia: 

J.  B,  Lippincott  Co,     8  vo,  pp,  i^g.     Price,  $1,00, 

This  is  a  concise  presentation  of  that  portion  of 

Trigonometry  usually  studied  in  a  college  course. 

It  is  done   with  admirable  clearness  and  sufficient 

fulness,  and  will  doubtless  be  appreciated  by  those 

for  whom   it  is  intended.     Part  I  treats  of  Plane 

Trigonometry;  Part  II  of  Spherical  Trigonometry; 

while  an  Appendix  contains  such  formulae  as  will  be 

found  most  useful  in  subsequent  mathematical  work, 

besides  answers  to  some  of  the  examples  given  in  the 

body  of  the  work.  \ 

The  Best  Elizabethan  Plays.  Edited  by  JVm, 
Roscoe  Thayer.  Boston:  Ginn  6f*  Co.  i^mo., 
pp.  til.     Price,  $£.40. 

Teachers  of  literature  have  long  wanted  some  such 
selection  of  '*  best'*  plays  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  of 
course  exclusive  of  the  prince  of  all  dramatists, 
Shakespeare.  The  plays  selected  by  Mr.  Thayer  are 
Marlowe's  •«  Jew  of  Malta,"  Johnson's  "  Alchemist," 
Beaumont  &  Fletcher's  "  Philaster,"  Fletcher  & 
Shakespeare's  "  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,"  and  Web- 
ster's *<  Duchess  of  Malfi."  Of  course,  when  making 
a  selection  of  only  five  plays  from  the  multitude  of 
very  good  ones  produced  in  the  prolific  golden  age  of 
our  literature,  the  word  "  best"  is  one  difficult  to  de- 
fine.    Much  must  depend  upon  the  incflviduai  pref- 
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erences  and  tastes  of  the  person  selecting.  Mr. 
Tbayer  justifies  his  choice  in  the  scholarly  Preface,  in 
whidi  he  also  treats,  critically  and  historically,  the 
plays  chosen  and  their  authors.  A  few  judicious 
notes  accompany  each  play,  giving  such  information 
and  explanation  as  the  student  needs.  Each  play  is 
given  entire.  The  volume  is  admirable  in  every  way, 
and  will  b^  appreciated  by  all  students  of  English  lit- 
eratore. 

Hkroic  Ballads,  with  Poems  of  War  and  Patriot- 
ism, Edited  with  Notes,  By  D,  H,  Montgomery, 
Boston  :  Gtftn  &*  Co.  i^mo.,  boards,  pp.  jig, 
Pricet  JO  cents. 

It  is  some  time  since  we  received  any  of  Ginn  & 
Co.'s  excellent  "  Classics  for  Children,"  a  series  of 
low-priced,  well-made  books  of  which  nothing  but 
praise  can  be  spoken.  <*  Heroic  Ballads"  consists  of 
68  selections,  made  with  taste  and  skill  from  the  most 
stirring  lyrics  of  a  variety  of  English  and  American 
poets  from  Macaulay  and  Aytoun  to  Forceythe  Will- 
son  and  Michael  J.  Barry.  The  book  is  one  every 
bright  boy  will  enjoy ;  and  one  that  will  do  good  in 
our  American  schools,  where  the  virtue  of  patriotism 
most  be  carefully  cultivated  if  it  is  not  to  be  wholly 
destroyed  in  our  land  by  our  demoralizing  pension 
system.  The  volume  is  a  worthy  addition  to  a  most 
valuable  series. 

Aeschines  against  Ctbsiphon  (On  the  Crown). 
Edited  on  the  basis  of  Weidner's  edition  by  R.  p. 
Richardson.  Boston :  Ginn  &*  Co.  12  mo.  pp. 
rjq.    Price,  $1.40. 

The  more  we  see  of  the  «  College  Series  of  Greek 
Authors,"  df  which  this  is  a  volume,  the  better  does 
it  seem  to  us,  either  for  class  use  or  private  study. 
The  text  is  carefully  edited,  and  beautifully  printed ; 
the  foot-notes,  as  well  as  the  critical  notes  in  the  ap- 
pendix, are  just  what  the  scholar  needs,  no  more,  no 
less;  whiletne  scholarly  introductory  essay,  biograph- 
ical, historical,  philosophical,  critical,  is  simply  above 
praise.  For  painstaking  and  exhaustive  thorough- 
ness this  series  of  text-books  has  no  superiors,  perhaps 
hardly  any  equals,  outside  of  Germany.  The  pres- 
ent'volume  is  no  exception  to  the  high  degree  of  ex- 
cellence characterizing  the  whole  set  of  books. 
History  of  Egypt.  By  F.  C.  H.  Wendel,  A.  M., 
Ph,D.  New  York:  D,  Appleton  6^  Co.  iSmo., 
pp.  isg.     Price,  4s  cts. 

like  all  of  Messrs.  Appleton's  "  Primers,"  this  lit- 
de  volume  is  a  veritable  multum  inparvo.    It  gives 
in  compact  form  all  the  latest  ascertained  results  of 
the  science  of  Egyptology  as  affecting  the  history  of 
that  ancient  land  which  had  so  important  an  influence 
on  all  later  science,  art,  language  and  religion.    The 
book  is  thorough  and  reliable,  and  ought  to  serve  as 
a  spur  to  further  study ;  its  maps  appear  to  be  accu- 
rate  and  well  made.     It  is  a  good  volume  for  the  desk 
of  the  teacher  of  history,  and  for  general  reference. 
Thb  Riverside  Science  Series.     The  Physical 
Properties    of    Gases,   by   Arthur    L,   Kimball, 
i2mo.,pp.  2j8.   Price,  $1,2$,     Heat  as  a  Form  of 
Energy,  by  Robert  H.  Thurston,     i2mo,,pp,  261. 
Price^  $i,2S.    Boston  :  Boughton,  Mifflin  &*  Co. 
The  first  volume  of  this  admirable  series  of  books 
of  popular  science  appeared  several  years  ago.     It  was 
Prof.  Mendenhall's  "  A  Century  of  Electritity."    We 
now  have  two  more  volumes  following  in  quick  suc- 
cession, and  fulfilling  our  high  expectations  aroused 
by  the  excellence  of  the  first.    The  purpose  of  the 
series  is  to  give  to  the  intelligent  general  reader  a 
dear  and  sufficiently  full,  and  above  all  thoroughly 
reliable,  knowledge  of  the  results  thus  far  arrived  at 


in  the  various  sciences,  together  with  a  history  of  the 
sciences  themselves.  "  It  is  thus  hoped  to  meet  the 
wants  of  many  who,  lacking  the  time  for  a  more 
thorough  study  of  the  subject,  wish  to  know  some- 
thing of  modem  views  and  the  baas  on  which  they 
rest."  Each  volume  is  written  by  an  authority  on  the 
subject,  while  the  publishers  have  done  their  share 
in  makings  the  books  readable  and  popular  by  the 
superior  manner  in  which  thev  are  printed  and  illus- 
trated, on  the  best  paper,  while  the  binding  is  attrac- 
tive and  yet  appropriate.  The  volumes  are  to  be 
commended  not  only  for  school  libraries,  but  for  the 
library  of  all  intelligent  readers. 
Numbers  Universalized,  an  Advanced  Algebra. 
By  David  M,  Sensenig,  M.  S,  Part  Second, 
New  York:  D,  Appleton  &*  Co.  t2mo.  pp.  4^2. 
We  called  attention  to  Prof.  Sensenig's  very  su- 
perior work  when  Part  First  appeared,  some  time 
ago,  and  therefore  need  now  do  no  more  than  an- 
nounce that  the  work  is  completed,  with  the  same 
skill,  and  has  all  the  points  of  excellence  in  method 
and  arrangement  that  were  so  marked  in  the  former 
work.  We  commend  it  to  the  special  notice  of  high 
schools  and  colleges. 

The  Fourth  Reading  Book.  By  Eben  H.  Davis, 
A.  M,     Illustrated,     Philada,:    J.  B,  Lippincott 
Co.     i2mo.    pp.  448.     Price,  80  cts. 
We  notice  that  the  selections  for  reading  in  this 
volume  are  nearly  all  taken  from  the  works  of  classic 
authors,  and  chiefly  American.    This  is  a  commend- 
able feature.     In  type,  binding,  etc.,  the  book  is  uni- 
form with  the  preceding  volumes  of  the  series  to 
which  it  belongs. 

Riverside  Literature  Series,  No.  46 :  Old  Tes- 
tament Stories  in  Scripture  Language,  Boston  : 
Houghton,  Mifflin  6r»  Co.  Price,  jo  cts.  per  year  ; 
ij  cts,  per  number. 

The  Bible  narrative  is  given  uninterruptedly  from 
the  Dispersion  at  the  Tower  of  Babel  to  the  Conquest 
of  Canaan.  The  omission  of  incidents  and  episodes, 
genealogies,  etc.,  makes  the  story  direct  and  interest- 
ing. We  are  glad  to  see  these  sacred  stories  incor- 
porated in  this  standard  series. 
Observation  Lessons  in  the  Primary  Schools. 
A  Manual  for  Teachers.  By  Louisa  P,  Hopkins. 
Boston  :  Lee  6*  Shepard,  pp,  212,  Price,  yjcts. 
There  is  no  longer  a  lack  of  books  for  Kindergarten 
and  object  lesson  teachers.  But  there  is  always  room 
for  improvement  in  them.  We  believe  the  little  vol- 
ume before  us  to  be  an  improvement  on  most  of  its 
predecessors  in  this  field.  Its  arrangement  is  good ; 
manner  and  style  short,  direct  and  to  the  point.  Its 
great  aim  is  to  combine  teaching  accurate  observation 
and  clear  expression,  or  description.  We  commend 
it  to  the  attention  of  teachers  generally. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &* 
Co, ,$4  per  year).  The  June  number  of  this  favorite 
magazine  is  a  notable  one.  We  should  like  every 
teacher  and  superintendent,  and  every  director,  to 
have  a  copy  of  it,  and  be  made  carefully  to  read 
Charles  Dudley  Warner's  splendid  article  on  The 
Novel  in  the  Common  School,  It  ought  to  be  re- 
pricted  as  an  educational  tract  and  distributed  broad- 
cast. It  is  so  full  of  truth,  so  clearly,  convincingly, 
yet  gracefully  expressed,  that  it  must  do  every  one 
good  who  reads  it,  if  he  be  a  rational  being.  We  ad- 
vise all  teachers  by  all  means  to  get  this  article.  In 
the  same  number  also  is  the  usual  wealth  of  good 
fiction,  good  poetry,  and  good  literature  in  general. 
In  the  July  number  "Felicia"  begins,  by  "Charles 
Egbert  Craddock's"  sister. 
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In  iustimnental  music,  even  more  than  m  siigmg, 
much  depends  on  the  fidelity  and  earnestness  of  the 
pupil.  It  is  true  that  if  the  lesson  be  very  loi^  and 
intricate,  it  is  not  possible  for  each  pupil  to  ^y  it 
through  with  dose  criticism;  but  individual  i)erfann- 
anceis  not  the  most  important  part  of  teaching;  we 
axe  all  more  or  less  imitative,  and  learn  by  example  and 
precept,  by  the  mistakes  and  successes  of  others.  Num- 
ber six  on  Monday  should  be  number  one  on  Thursday, 
and  in  turn  become  a  model  or  a  beacon.  The  stim- 
ulus that  is  assumed  by  the  associating  of  pupils  in  this 


work  is  too  important  to  be  overlooked.  Apart  from  thM 
instinct  in  human  nature  manifested  in  a  desire  to  excel 
and  surpass  others  in  any  contest,  the  habit  of  playing 
and  singing  in  the  presence  of  others  tends  to  banisih 
shyness ;  and  that  wretched  manvais  honte  which  many 
of  us  know  to  our  cost  keeps  silent  many  &  music  lover 
who,  it  may  be,  is  no  mean  performer,  but,  unused  to 
displaying  his  or  her  talent  before  others  than  the 
teacher,  is  overwhelmed  with  fright  when  asked  to  con- 
fer pleasure,  getting  only  a  partial  and  individual  en- 
joyment out  of  a  large  expenditure  of  time  and  money. 


VIVA  L'AMERICA. 


H.  MnxARD. 
By  per.  Wm.  A.  Pond  &  C«u 
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Declamato^ 

1.  No    -    ble    Re  -  pub  -  lie  !  happiest    of  lands!    Fore-most  of  na  -  tions      Colum-bia  stands. 

2.  Should  ev  -  er     trai  -  tor    rise    in    the  land,     Curs'd  be  his  home-stead,  withered  his  hand ; 

3.  To  all    her  he  -  roes,  jus  -  tice,  and  fame;  To    all  her  foes,    a         traitor's  foul  name; 
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Freedom's  proud  ban  -  ner  floats  in  the  skies !  Where  shouts  of 
Shame  be  his  mem-  *ry,  scorn  be  his  lot,  .  Ex  -  ile  his 
Our  stripes  and  stars     still    proud  -  ly      shall  wave,      £m  •    blem    of 
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dai  -  ly  arise  1  U  -  nit  -  ed  we  stand,  di  -  vided  we  fall.  Union  for-ev  -  er,  freedom  for  all ; 
his  name  a  blot.  U  -  nit  -  ed  we  stand,  di  -  vided  we  fall.  Granting  a  home  and  freedom  to  all ; 
Flag  of  thel)ravel  XT  -  nit  -  ed  we  stand,  di  -  vided  we  fall,    Gladly  we'll  die  at  our  country's  call ; 
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Throughout  the  world,  our    mot  -  to     shall 
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mot -to     shall   be.  ,     Vi  -  va 
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In  the  spring  of  1863  two  great  armies  encamped 
on  either  »de  of  the  Rappahannock  River,  one  in  blue 
and  the  other  in  gray.  One  evening,.as  twilight  fell, 
the  bands  of  music  on  the  Union  side  began  to  play 
their  martial  music,  the  "  Star  Spangled  Banner*'  and 
«  Rally  Round  the  Flag ;"  and  that  challenge  of  music 
was  taken  up  by  those  upon  the  other  side,  who 
responded  with  the  '< Bonnie  Blue  Flag"  and  «Away 
Down  South  in  Dixie."  It  was  borne  in  upon  the 
soul  of  a  single  soldier  in  one  of  those  army  bands  to 
begin  a  sweeter  and  more  tender  air,  and  slowly,  as 
he  placed  it,  they  joined  in  a  sort  of  chorus  of  all  the 


instruments  upon  the  Union  side,  until  finally  a  great 
and  mighty  tide  of  harmony  swelled  up  and  down  our 
army — "  Home,  Sweet  Home."  When  they  had  fin- 
ished there  was  no  challenge  yonder,  for  every  band 
upon  that  farther  shore  had  taken  up  the  lovely  air, 
so  attuned  to  all  that  is  holiest  and  dearest,  and  one 
grand  chorus  of  the  two  great  hosts  went  up  to  God. 
When  they  had  finished,  from  the  boys  in  gray  came 
a  challenge, «  Three  cheers  for  home  J"  and  as  they 
went  resounding  through  the  skies  from  both  sides  of 
the  liver, "  something  upon  the  soldiers'  cheeks  washed 
off  the  stains  of  powder." — Frances  E,  Willard, 
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THE  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of 
Wisconsin  excluding  the  Bible  from  the 
public  schoob  as  a  sectarian  book,  is  one 
that  will  not  be  likely  to  stand.  The  decis- 
ion of  the  supreme  court  of  any  state^  in 
order  to  stand,  must  be  a  just  decision.  It 
may  well  be  asked,  <<What  did  the  framers 
of  the  constitution  of  Wisconsin  intend?" 
No  one  for  a  moment  will  suppose  they  in- 
tended to  have  the  Bible  excluded  irom  the 
public  schools.  They  were  mainly  New 
£DgIand  men,  having  a  religious  bringing 
«p.  The  interpretation  this  court  puts  on  the 
•constitution  they  framed  would  make  them 
torn  in  their  graves.  Those  men  meant  to 
exclude  sectarian  teaching,  just  as  they  said. 
But  does  that  rule  out  the  Bible?  Does  it 
rule  out  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  ?  This  court 
wrongly  defines  sectarianism.  Sectarianism 
•comes  from  the  employment  of  some  special 
statement  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  to- 
gether men  and  women  into  an  organization. 
But  the  schools  do  not  use  these  statements 
for  this  purpose;  hence  they  are  not  sec- 
tarian. The  use  of  the  statement  makes  all 
the  difference  in  the  world.  That  decision 
will  be  reversed. — N.  K  School  JaumaL 


This  ceaseless  cry  and  strife  for  something 
we  have  not  got,  this  outstretched  hand  of 
humanity,  is  not  a  caprice,  nor  yet  an  act 
of  selfishness,  but  rests  on  this  divine,  inborn 
sense  of  heirship  to  all  things;  only  we  for- 
get that  we  must  inherit  through  God,  that 
only  the  meek  possess  the  earth,  the  pure  in 
heart  see  God.  But  what  a  truth !  What 
transforming  power  is  wrapt  up  in  it !  What 
a  light  it  throws  on  toil,  and  narrow  circum- 


stance, and  all  these  restraints  and  bonds 
that  tie  us  down  to  this  place  and  that  task! 
I  take  it  that  a  great  part  of  this  earthly 
tuition  and  discipline  is  not  more  to  work 
out  the  evil  that  is  in  us,  than  to  prepare  us 
to  receive  what  God  has  in  readiness  to  give 
us.  I  cannot  otherwise  interpret  the  great 
and  terrible  withholding  seen  in  the  vast 
majority  of  lives ;  this  feariul  negative  must 
mean  a  gracious  positive. — 71  71  Munger. 


One  of  the  Superintendents  has  sent  to 
each  school  officer  and  teacher  a  circular 
containing  excellent  suggestions,  as  well  as 
some  sensible  requirements.  One  of  the 
best  things  in  this  circular  is  the  encourage- 
ment for  teachers  to  read  educational  books 
and  journals.  In  this  connection  he  says : 
"If  you  would  be  a  teacher  worthy  the 
name,  you  should  study,  not  carelessly  read, 
some  good  book  on  the  Science  and  Art  of 
Teaching.  I  recommend  White's  Pedagogy. 
The  first  part  of  this  book  deals  with  ele- 
mentary mental  philosophy  and  requires 
close  study.  The  last  part  treats  of  practical 
methods  of  teaching.  Applicants  for  certi- 
ficates will  be  excused  from  writing  in  any 
three  subjects  in  which,  at  their  last  exami- 
nation, they  passed  above  eighty  per  cent, 
providing  they  pass  a  satisfactory  exami- 
nation on  this  book."  Under  the  head  of 
record  he  says :  "At  the  end  of  each  term 
write  out  a  full  list  of  grades  and  classes  on 
legal  cap  paper.  This  report  should  show 
where  and  in  what  text-book  each  class 
began  work,  what  has  been  studied,  and  at 
what  place  in  the  book  the  class  ceased 
work.     If   supplementary  work  has    been 
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^ven  in  connection  with  the  book,  mention 
It,  stating  the  amount  done.  In  primary 
cbisses,  where  oral    instruction    has  been 

g'ven,  state  what  has  been  accomplished, 
ive  your  opinion  regarding  what  should  be 
reviewed  and  where  each  class  should  begin 
work.  If  certain  pupils  are  somewhat  ahead, 
or  not  so  far  advanced  in  any  of  the  studies 
as  the  average  of  the  class,  mention  it. 
This  report  should  be  filed  with  your  direc- 
.  tor  for  the  use  of  the  succeeding  teadher, 
and  a  copy  delivered  to  the  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers."— Michigan  School  Moderator. 

It  is  a  little  ridiculous  to  see  a  man  who 
is  so  al»olutely  confident  that  he  is  right 
that  no  doubt  comes  over  his  mind  that, 
perhaps^  he  may  be  after  all  somewhat  wrong. 
His  self-confidence  is  something  sublime  to 
contemplate.  With  the  air  of  an  absolute 
monarch  of  all  he  surveys,  he  says,  "  You 
are  wrong.^^  The  fact  is,  the  true  man  is 
always  open  to  conviction — always  ready  to 
learn,  always  eager  to  find,  the  truth.  This 
true  man  is  a  rare  man,  and  so  a  valuable 
man  when  found.  Dr.  Deems  of  this  city 
was  once  preaching  in  a  most  earnest  man- 
ner, what  he  declared  to  be  the  truth.  All 
at  once  he  suddenly  stopped,  and  dropping 
his  voice  said:  ''Am  I  wrong?  If  I  am  I 
want  to  know  it.  If  any  one  will  point  to 
me  my  error,  I  will  give  him  a  patient  hear* 
ing.  I  am  anxious  to  know  the  truth." 
Here  is  a  true  man.  This  has  made  Dr. 
Deems  what  he  is,  and  just  this  spirit  will 
make  any  man  a  true  man.  It  would  be  an 
excellent  thing  for  some  thinker  to  write  an 
article  on  "Prejudice."  The  world  needs 
education  on  this  topic.  Confidence  in 
opinion  is  an  excellent  thing,  but  at  all  times 
our  confidence  must  be  held  subject  to  the 
revelations  of  fuller  and  better  light. 


Rev.  John  H.  Vincent,  the  Chancellor  of 
Chautauqua,  when  asked  recently  to  de- 
scribe Chautauqua  in  a  few  sentences,  wrote 
the  following:  ''A  quarter  of  a  million  of 
people  are  closely  connected  with  Chautau- 
qua, a  summer  city,  an  ideal  community,  a 
centre  of  educational  influence.  Plato's 
'Republic,*  Moore's  Utopia,  Bellamy's 
Looking  Backward,  are  dreams.  Chautau- 
qua is  a  reality,  great  in  its  achievements,  far 
greater  in  its  possibilities.  Chautauqua 
says  to  the  student,  the  teacher,  the  clergy- 
man, the  lawyer,  to  the  young  and  old, 
'  Come  to  the  groves,  study,  listen,  develop 
your  bodies,  refresh  your  minds,  be  broader 
wiser,  better.  True  recreation  is  found  not 
in  idleness,  but  in  change  of  occupation.' 


Chautauqua  is  a  city  where  public  functions- 
are  carried  beyond  the  usual  limit,  to  pro- 
vide instruction  and  amusement  free  to  all 
citizens  alike." 


A  PERSON  inquiring  whether  he  should 
seek  the  office  of  teacher,  ought  to  loolc 
carefully  at  the  duties  required.  The  first 
of  these  is  to  secure  obedience  on  the  part 
of  the  pupil,  and  the  second  is  like  unto  it,, 
to  see  that  the  lessons  are  thoroughly  learned^ 
Where  this  is  not  done  all  higher  instruc- 
tion, moral  and  religious,  must  be  value- 
less, perhaps  even  injurious,  as  tendiiig  to 
prejudice  young  people  against  what  is  good. 
I  have  noticed  that  the  schoolmaster  or  pro* 
fessor  who  is  ever  preaching  piety,  but  who 
cannot  keep  order,  is  of  all  teachers  the 
most  likely  to  turn  away  his  scholars  from 
religion.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally 
certain  that^  mere  disciplinarian  or  forma- 
list, strict  as  a  Pharisee,  is  not  likely  to  rear 
the  highest  style  of  pupil.  A  thorough  in- 
structor must  aim  at  something  higher  than 
coming  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  State 
Superintendent  or  his  Board  of  Trustees. 
He  must  seek  to  attract  the  interest  and,  if 
possible,  to  gain  the  affections  of  those 
whom  he  would  lead  and  guide.  Mere  dis* 
cipline,  however  perfect,  will  not  generate 
a  living  and  lively  school.  With  nothing 
else  there  will  be  a  want  of  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  scholars  and  a  consequent  dull- 
ness and  stupidity  in  the  work  executed. 
It  is  not  enough  to  have  system,  there  must 
be  life  superadded.  The  teacher  who  would 
make  lively  pupils  must  himself  be  alive. 
It  needs  fire  to  diffuse  heat.  The  dull 
teacher  produces  dull  scholars.  Almost  all 
the  great  teachers  I  have  known  have  been 
distinguished  for  life.  Some  of  them  have 
been  lively  to  excess,  and  been  absolutely 
without  common  sense ;  but  they  were  able 
to  carry  on  their  pupils  by  the  stream  of 
their  enthusiasm. — N.  K  Independent. 

Therk  was  a  Plymouth  man,  Ichabod 
Morton ;  he  descended  from  the  George  that 
came  over  among  the  Pilgrims.  Once  when 
he  was  away  on  business,  staying  in  a  Bos- 
ton boarding  house,  his  sleeping-room,  in 
the  night  time,  became  supematurally 
lighted  up,  and  he  had  a  vision  of  this  world 
as  it  ought  to  be  according  to  the  Gospel  rule 
of  love ;  and  he  made  a  vow — I  don't  know 
if  to  any  person — I  think  to  some  kind  of  a 
presence — that  he  would  give  his  life  to 
bringing  that  state  about.  It  was  somehow 
to  be  done  by  Love — ^and  there  was  nothing 
he  took  more  enjoyment  in  than  in  joining 
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in  singing  hymns  that  treated  of  love.  Well 
^there's  no  time  to  go  into  particilars,  but 
fixst  he  was  ''that  cold-water  man/'  and 
then  he  was  an  abolitionist,  and  then  he 
finally  came  to  believe  that  school  education 
ought  to  be  made  a  way  of  bettering  the 
world ;  and  he  went  to  town  meetings  time 
and  time  again  and  plead  to  have  the  dis- 
trict plan  done  away  with  and  the  town  take 
the  nuuiagementy  and  to  have  longer  schools 
'  and  better  teachers;  and  this,  he  said,  would 
take  more  school  money,  and — well,  'twas  a 
long  fight,  for  the  poor  parents  said  what 
was  good  enough  for  them  was  good  enough 
for  their  children,  and  the  rich  knew  they 
could  send  theirs  to  private  schools.  But 
he  kept  at  it,  and  got  every  year  more  and 
more  money  set  off,  and  finally  had  matters 
fixed  so  that  children  of  about' the  same  age 
could  go  together.  Then  he  worked  for  a 
Girls'  High  School,  and  then  for  a  Normal 
School  to  teach  teachers  to  teach,  and  that 
seems  sensible  enough  to  my  mind.  Why, 
I  remember  him  going  round  our  county 
with  that  state  agent,  Horace  Mann,  lectur- 
ing and  begging  money  for  a  building. 
Horace  Mann  put  somiething  about  him  in 
print.  Well,  he  wasn't  thought  much  of  by 
the  general  run,  but  he  put  his  life  into  this 
kmd  of  work,  and  when  he  died,  his  last 
words— spoken  to  a  gentleman  who  had  been 
on  his  side — were,  ^^DotCt  let  the  schools  go 
down:'— Mrs.  A.  M.  Diaz. 


The  true  test  of  a  religion  is  not  what 
men  do  for  it,  but  what  it  does  for  men. 
God  is  love.  A  religion  that  comes  from 
God  must  make  men  loving.  It  must  make 
men  unselfish,  gentle,  generous,  broad,  tol- 
erant. If  it  has  not  this  effect,  then,  no 
matter  how  beautiful  its  claims  may  be,  no 
matter  how  vast  its  place  in  history,  no 
matter  what  millions  kneel  before  its  altars, 
no  matter  what  wealth  is  lavished  in  its 
spread,  no  matter  what  zeal  is  shown  in  its 
support,  it  has  sprung  from  no  seed  that 
God  has  planted,  and  it  bears  no  fruit  that 
God  will  own  when  his  angels  shall  go  forth 
to  gather  the  harvest  in. 


Ths  schools  are  only  one  of  the  potent 
educational  forces  of  the  day,  and  the  whole 
responsibility  for  good  morals  and  sound 
culture  does  not  rest  with  them.  The 
schools  recognize  their  duty,  and  are  willing 
to  assume  their  task  of  giving  children  a 
start,  an  impetus  in  the  right  direction. 
They  will  gladly  strive  to  impress  right 
character,  impart  the  elements  of  know- 
ledge, and  inspire  a  love  of  learning ;  but 


they  beg  to  be  relieved  from  the  onerous 
exactions  of  those  who  demand  that  the 
school  send  forth  the  pupib  clothed  with 
supernal  attributes,  and  profoundly  versed  in 
all  the  intricacies  of  human  wisdom  and 
handicraft.  The  critics  of  the  schools, 
while  condemning  so  unsparingly,  not  only 
overlook  what  is  good  in  the  old  methods 
and  their  results,  but  are  not  cognizant  of 
or  ignore  the  actual  progress  of  education  in 
recent  times. — Ohio  Ed.  Monthly. 


School  Inspector  Hausenfelder,  of  Ham- 
burg, Germany,  said  recently  to  the  teach- 
ers of  his  dbtrict :  "  Gentlemen,  my  col- 
leagues, J  am  not  a  spy  who  comes  to  watch* 
you,  nor  a  policeman  who  searches  for 
violations.  If  you  should  think  so,  I  would 
be  very  sorry.  I  come  to  your  schools  to 
enjoy  myself  with  you,  if  everything  goes 
lovely,  and  to  counsel  you  in  a  friendly 
spirit,  if  there  is  anything  in  disorder.  Rest 
assured  our  combined  efforts  will  straighten 
things.    At  all  times  I  come  as  a  friend." 


Diesterweg's  opinion  was,  that  every 
teacher  should  be  able  to  speak  easily  and 
fluently  on  his  feet,  to  enter  into  discussion 
dispassionately  in  school  or  society.  If  any 
teacher  were  of  the  opinion  that  he  could 
think  a  matter,  but  was  unable  to  give  it  ex- 
pression, he  was  mistaken  ;  for  what  in  mat- 
ters of  thought  one  cannot  express,  one  does 
not  possess  or  has  not  thought  out  clearly. 
Thought  and  word  originate  the  same  move- 
ment of  mental  activity.  The  one  is  not 
possible  without  the  other,  as  little  as  a  mind 
without  a  body.  Hence  mental  exercises 
should  always  be  attended  by  oral  and 
written  exercises;  and  candidates  for  the 
teacher's  profession  should  frequently  prac- 
tice "  free  speech  "  in  public  discussions. 

It  was  once  my  misfortune  to  be  in  a 
senior  class  where  the  teacher  had  the  decid- 
edly erroneous  idea  that  the  aim  and  desire 
of  every  girl  in  the  room  was  to  take  advan- 
tage of  her,  and  deceive  her  whenever  she 
had  the  opportunity.  In  fact,  on  several 
occasions  she  informed  her  scholars  that  she 
"didn't  think  there  was  an  honest  girl  in  the 
class."  You  can  readily  imagine  the  con- 
tempt in  which  she  was  held  by  the  majority 
of  her  pupils,  and  how  little  love  or  co-oper- 
ation there  was  in  that  room.  The  "  un- 
principled "  did  their  utmost,  and  the 
teacher,  taking  no  pains  to  either  expose  or 
prevent  them,  denounced  honest  and  dis- 
honest alike.  There  were  girls  in  that  room 
who  were  the  very  essence  of  honesty  and 
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uprightness,  and  they  resented  this  treatment 
bitterly.  A  little  boy,  having  been  placed 
in  a  new  school,  and  being  asked  by  his 
brother  how  he  liked  it,  replied  that  "it 
was't  any  use  trying  to  be  good  in  that  room, 
for  she  thought  we  were  a// bad." 

Not  only  is  one  man  unlike  another,  but 
every  man  is  essentially  different  from  every 
other,  so  that  no  training,  no  forming,  nor 
informing,  will  ever  make  two  persons  alike 
in  thought  or  in  power.  Among  all  men, 
whether  of  the  upper  or  lower  orders,  the 
differences  are  eternal  and  irreconcileable 
between  one  individual  and  another,  bom 
under  al^olutely  the  same  circumstances. 
One  man  is  made  of  agate ;  another  of  oak ; 
one  of  slate,  another  of  clay.  The  educa- 
tion of  the  first  is  polishing ;  of  the  second, 
seasoning ;  of  the  third,  rending;  of  the 
fourth,  moulding.  It  is  of  no  use  to  season 
the  agate;  it  is  vain  to  try  to  polish  the 
slate;  but  both  are  fitted  by  the  qualities 
they  possess  for  services  in  which  they  may 
be  honored." — Ruskin, 


Outlike  maps  are  necessary  helps  in  the 
school  room.  As  to  them  about  the  same 
conditions  prevail  as  to  reading  charts,  and 
teachers  are  only  too  frequently  cast  upon 
their  own  resources  in  getting  them.  If,  in 
such  case,  teachers  can  not  draw  their  own 
outline  maps,  they  should  write  to  the  Edu- 
cational Publishing  Co.,  io6  Wabash  Ave., 
Chicago,  for  map  stencils.  These  are  about 
30  by  40  inches  in  size,  cost  to  cents  each, 
can  be  had  of  each  hemisphere  and  each 
grand  division,  and  consist  of  sheets  of  very 
thin  but  strong  paper  with  perforations 
to  indicate  boundary  lines,  rivers,  moun- 
tains, ranges,  cities,  etc.  By  placing  these 
stencils  evenly  on  strong  sheets  of  manilla 
paper  (in  order  to  keep  them  in  place, 
weights  should  be  put  on  the  comers  of  the 
stencils),  and  rubbing  them  over  with  dry 
blueing  on  a  soft  piece  of  cloth,  a  faint  out- 
line map  is  produced  on  the  manilla  paper. 
The  different  lines  on  this  map  may  be  re- 
traced and  made  more  prominent  by  means 
of  pencils  of  different  colors;  and,  if  it  is 
desirable  to  have  names  on  the  map  (many 
of  our  teachers  claim  it  is  not  desirable), 
these  may  be  put  on  with  pen  and  ink.  After 
the  maps  are  completed  they  should  be  tar- 
nished and  put  on  rollers;  thus  they  may  be 
kept  and  used  for  years.  A  teacher  who  will 
put  himself  to  the  trouble  of  thus  making  a 
new  map  for  every  new  class,  and  putting  in 
the  geographical  data  as  they  dre  learned^  will 
find  his  reward  in   the  progress  that  his 


pupils  will  make.  Maps  of  this  kind  have  a 
decided  advantage  over  many  of  the  costly 
outline  maps;  they  contain  just  what  is 
wanted,  neither  more  nor  less,  while  many 
maps,  by  an  over — abundance  of  names  and 
marks,  only  help  to  confuse  the  pupils'  minds. 


To  put  an  egg  into  a  bottle  looks  like  a 
good  deal  harder  thing  to  explain  than  the 
king's  question  how  the  apple  got  into  the 
dumpling ;  and  for  this  reason  the  secret  of 
the  trick  will  please  young  people  who  love 
to  make  their  friends  wonder.  A  writer  in 
the  Rural  New-  Yorker  tells  its  young  read- 
ers how  they  may  perform  the  *' magic" 
feat  of  putting  an  egg  in  a  bottle.  Like 
many  other  curious  things,  it  is  easy  enough 
when  you  know  how.  This  is  the  way  it  is 
done :  Soak  a  fresh  egg  for  several  days  in 
strong  vinegar.  The  acid  of  the  vinegar 
will  eat  the  lime  of  the  shell,  so  that  while 
the  egg  looks  the  same,  it  will  be  soft  and 
capable  of  compression.  Select  a  bottle 
with  a  neck  a  third  smaller  than  the  egg. 
With  a  little  care  you  will  have  no  trouble 
in  pressing  the  latter  into  the  bottle.  Fill 
the  bottle  half  full  of  lime  water,  and  in  a 
few  days  )rou  will  have  a  hard-shelled  tgg  in 
a  bottle  with  a  neck  a  third  smaller  than  the 
egg.  Of  course,  you  pour  off"  the  lime-water 
as  the  shell  hardens.  How  the  egg  got  into  the 
bottle  is  a  conundrum  that  few  can  answer. 


In  thirty-one  words  how  many  "thats" 
may  be  grammatically  inserted?  Answer: 
Fourteen.  He  said  that  that  that  that  man 
said  was  that  that  that  one  should  say ;  but 
that  that  that  that  other  man  said  was  that 
that  that  man  should  not  say.  That  re- 
minds us  of  the  following ''says"  and  ''said.*' 
Mr.  B.  did  you  say  or  did  you  not  say  what 
I  said?  Because  C.  says  you  said  you  never 
did  say  what  I  said  you  said.  Now,  if  you 
did  say  that  you  did  not  say  what  I  said, 
then,  what  did  you  say? 

Let  us  warn  teachers,  especially  youn^r 
ones,  against  attempting  to  reply  to  any 
question  by  a  scholar  when  they  do  not 
really  know  what  answer  to  give.  No  one 
can  be  prepared  for  every  question  which 
can  be  asked.  The  veriest  fool  can  ask  more 
in  five  minutes  than  the  greatest  philosopher 
can  answer  in  a  life-time.  I  know  the  temp- 
tation is  great  to  give  a  reply  of  some  sort, 
which  may  be  right  or  may  be  wrong,  **  for 
fear  the  scholars  should  thmk  us  ignorant  ;*' 
but  that  temptation  must  be  battled  with. 
The  real  reason  why  an  answer  is  attempted, 
ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  hundred,  is  pride. 
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and  it  is  pride  which  will  certainly  have  a 
£Bdl;  for  if  the  scholar  does  not  know  at  once 
that  the  reply  was  a  guess,  he  will  remember 
it,  and  confront  the  teacher  with  it  at  some 
most  inopportune  time — perhaps  quote  his 
own  words  against  him.  Then,  indeed,  will 
the  scholars  look  down  upon  that  teacher, 
and  probably  give  him  a  far  lower  place  in 
their  regard  than  he  really  deserves.  If, 
however,  their  teacher  is  well  informed,  and 
well  ahead  of  them,  he  will  not  sink  at  all  in 
their  estimation  if  he  honestly  confesses  that 
he  cannot  answer  some  particular  question — 
it  is  generally  one  of  fact — on  the  spur  of 
the  moment.  Still,  he  should  carefully  treas- 
ure the  question,  and  see  that  he  obtains  the 
correct  answer  to  it  for  the  very  next  time  he 
meets  his  class,  and  should  give  them  the  re- 
ply, with  any  other  information  on  the  subject 
he  may  think  fit. —  Central  School  JournaL 

RsAD,  O  pedagogue,  the  biographies  of 
great  men,  and  see  how  many  of  them  must 
once  have  trod  the  painful  path  of  the  stupid 
scholar.  Darwin  says  of  himself  that  he 
never  could  remember  a  date  or  a  line  of 
poetry.  One  of  the  masters  of  Thomas  Hill 
Green,  afterward  professor  of  moral  phil- 
osophy at  Oxford,  England,  and  the  **Grey" 
of  Robert  Elsmere,  said  of  him  as  a  school- 
boy, "He  is  slow  and  easily  puzzled." 
Prescott,  the  historian,  could  memorize  his 
tasks  in  mathematics  while  at  Harvard,  but 
could  not  understand  them,  and  at  last  gave 
them  up  as  a  waste  of  time,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  professors.  Turner  was  told 
by  his  teacher  that  he  was  a  dunce,  only  fit 
to  become  a  blacksmith,  because,  forsooth, 
he  could  not  comprehend  geometry ;  yet  he 
became  one  of  the  greatest  painters  of  the 
day,  and  put  into  daily  use  the  principles  of 
that  science  which  he  was  judged  incapable 
ofmiderstanding. 


Cicero  said:  ''A  man  would  have  no 
pleasure  in  discovering  all  the  beauties  of 
the  univeise,  unless  he  had  a  partner  to  whom 
he  might  communicate  his  joy. ' '  The  school 
must  discover  some  way  of  making  conver- 
sation natural,  pleasing,  and  improving. 
There  is  no  other  intellectual  exercise  so  fcee 
and  spontaneous.  In  talking  one  is  an 
author  without  the  responsibilities  of  author- 
ship. The  difficulty  with  the  school  in  re- 
gard to  all  its  work  is  the  constraint.  There 
can  be  no  good  talking  where  there  is  re- 
straint; hence  the  difficulty  under  the  almost 
inevitable  restraint  of  the  school  of  providing 
the  conditions  for  good  talking.  We  are 
not  prepared  to  suggest  ways  and  means,  but 


rather  to  emphasize  their  importance.  The 
teacher  must  find  some  way  of  inspiring  free- 
dom, ease,  eagerness,  artlessness,  joyousness. 

I  SAW  a  little  spotted  turtle  sunning  itself 
in  the  shallow  water.  I  lifted  the  stick  in 
my  hand  to  kill  the  harmless  reptile;  for 
though  I  had  never  killed  any  creature,  yet 
I  had  seen  other  boys,  out  of  s^ort,  destroy 
birds,  squirrels,  and  the  like,  and  I  had  a 
disposition  to  follow  their  wicked  example ; 
but  all  at  once  something  checked  my  little 
arm,  and  a  voice  within  me  said,  clear  and 
loud,  "It  is  wrong."  I  held  my  uplifted 
stick  in  wonder  at  the  new  emotion,  till  the 
turtle  had  vanished  from  sight. 

I  hastened  home  and  told  the  tale  to  my 
mother,  and  asked  her  what  it  was  that  told 
me  it  was  wrong.  She  wiped  a  tear  from 
her  eye  with  her  apron,  and  taking  me  in 
her  arms,  said:  "Some  men  call  it  con- 
science, but  I  prefer  to  call  it  the  voice  of 
God  in  the  soul  of  man.  If  you  listen  and 
obey,  it  will  speak  clearer  and  clearer,  and 
always  guide  you  right ;  but  if  you  turn  a 
deaf  ear  or  disobey,  then  it  will  fade  out 
little  by  little,  and  leave  you  all  in  the  dark 
without  a  guide.  Your  life  depends,  my  boy, 
on  heeding  that  little  voice." — Parker. 

President  Eliot  is  reported  as  saying  in  a 
recent  address :  "I  firmly  believe  ten  min- 
utes a  day  given  to  one  book  of  the  highest 
class,  such  as  the  Bible,  Shakespeare,  or  to 
a  book  of  the  second  class,  like  Virgil,  or 
Homer,  or  Milton,  will  make  a  man  cultured 
in  a  very  few  years."  This  is  true.  It  is  in 
this  way  that  many  of  our  best  men  and 
women,  though  largely  deprived  of  school 
and  college  privileges,  have  yet  attained  a 
high  degree  of  genuine  culture.  What  a 
blessed  means  of  culture  was  the  good  old- 
fashioned  custom  of  reading  the  Bible,  morn- 
ing and  evening,  at  the  "  family  altar." 

The  little  child  has  a  natural  ear  for  metre 
and  rhythm.    In  repeating  a  familiar  lyric  of 
Mother  Goose,  that  classic  of  the  nursery, 
he  renders  the  opening  couplet  at  once  as, 
*'  Mistress  Mar]^ 
Quite  contrary ; " 

but  ten  or  twenty  years  later,  when  he  has 
lost  this  childish  sensitiveness  to  the  music 
of  verse,  you  cannot  depend  on  his  reading 
in  Hamlet,  "Our  wills  and  fates  do  so  con- 
trary run.  Ten  to  one,  he  will  give  it, 
"  Our  wills  and  fates  do  so  con'trary  run," 
in  utter  unconsciousness  that  he  has  made 
prose  of  it.  To  the  child  metrical  analysis  of 
a  line  is  easier  than  the  grammatical  analysis. 
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uprightness,  and  they  rei 
bitterly.  A  little  boy, 
in  a  new  school,  and 
brother  how  he  liked 
was't  any  use  trying  to  1 
for  she  thought  we  were 

Not  only  is  one  mar 
every  man  is  essentially 
other,  so  that  no  train 
informing,  will  ever  m; 
in  thought  or  in  powe 
whether  of  the  upper  ■ 
differences  are  eternal 
between  one  individu:. 
tinder   absolutely   the 
One  man  is  made  of  a^ 
one  of  slate,  another 
tion  of  the  first  is  poll, 
seasoning ;   of  the   tl 
fourth,  moulding.     It 
the   agate ;  it  is  vain 
slate  ;    but  both  are  f 
they  possess  for  servir 
be  honored." — Rusk: 

Outline  maps  are 
school  room.     As  to 
conditions  prevail  as  ' 
teachers  are  only  too 
their  own  resources  ii 
such  case,  teachers  c;i 
outline  maps,  they  sh- 
cational  Publishing  C 
Chicago,  for  map  stei. 
30  by  40  inches  in  si 
can  be  had  of  each 
grand  division,  and  ( 
thin    but    strong    p^ 
to  indicate  boundary 
tains,  ranges,  cities, 
stencils  evenly  on  st 
paper   (in    order   to 
heights  should  be  pi 
stencils),  and  rubbir 
blueing  on  a  soft  pie 
i*^ne  map  is  producec 
-t  he  differeiu  lines  • 
^^^^^  and  made  mc 
^f  pencils  of  diflferc 
^^sirable  to  have  n. 
^^  our   teachers  cln 
^K^^  may  be  put  on 
"jpaps  are  com  pi 
a.nd  put  on 
1  used  for  yt 
f\i  to  the 
«ibr  every 
)^hzcal  dat 
Reward   i 


-f"g3L 


i  T^Xrhtm^z  exercise  in  the  open  air  will 
33  a  remarkable  degree,  the  retentive 
<rf  the  brain  and  the  capacity  for 
wtei  the  brain  is  weary  with  contin- 
23*  •orL— /.  H,  Kallogg, 

A  sdKx>l»  in  order  to  be  a  good  one, 
SLTiid  be  one  that  will  fit  men  and  women, 
nzxhesx  way,  for  the  humbler  positions 
:2s:  :ae  great  mass  of  them  must  necessarily 
icspf.—J,  G.  Holland. 
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?e-r    H^-"'"^  A  TEACHER  MAY  WASTE  THE 
"^^-3:  TIME  OF  HIS  PUPILS. 

jjl    TXT  — ^— — 
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rr  oot  planning  his  recitation  beforehand. 
Each  recitation  is  a  campaign  against  the 
\,^     aetny  in  the  country  of  ignorance.     The 
2«dw  is  the  general,  his  pupils  the  troops. 
.    ,as     ^^"^y  gaieral  carefully  studies  a  map  of  the 
rjcatry  into  which  he  proposes  to  march, 
armiliarizcs  himself  with  the  location  and 
sGtogth  of  the  various  strongholds  of  the 
-a«ny;  so  an  experienced  teacher  thinks  out 
ii$  roate,decides  upon  points  to  be  gained 
lad  methods  of  reaching  them.     No  battle 
w  probably  ^ver  fought  out  exactly  as  it 
vas  planned;  but  the  general  who  has  a  plan 
knows  where  his  troops  are,  and  in  what 
.  condition  they  are,  and  so  is  best  prepared 
•  to  meet  any  change  of  plan  which  circum- 
\  stances  may  require.     So  the  teacher  who 
\  plans  his  work  may  not  carry  out  those  plans 
^  entirely,  but  by  his  plan  holds  his  work  well 
\  in  hand,  ready  to  manage  it  in  any  way  that 
circumstances  may  require.     A  poor  plan  is 
better  than  no  plan. 

The  younger  and  less  experienced  a 
teacher,  the  more  necessary  to  study  out  a 
plan,  and  the  more  time  it  will  require.  An 
experienced  teacher,  being  familiar  with  the 
route  and  difficulties,  may  not  require  so 
much  preliminary  preparation,  but,  though 
it  may  take  him  but  a  moment,  he  needs  it 
and  makes  it  just  as  certainly,  even  though 
he  be  unconscious  of  it. 

In  not  studying  the  roll  of  his  class  prev- 
ious to  recitation.     This  is  also  preparatory 
work,  determining  the  strong,  the  weak,  the 
reliable,  the  uaworthy.     It  will  be  well  to 
a  special  list  of  certain  pupils  who 
en  neglected,  who  are  specially  weak 
i  special  attention.     It  is  a  good 
Tade  the  class  just  before  recitation, 
^vcring  pupils  whose  standing  you 
tain  of,  or  really  do  not  know, 
iiwcially  necessary  at  beginning  of 
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term,  when  pupils  aie  strangers.  Let  the 
blown  ones  alone,  make  a  memorandum 
of  the  unknown.  Call  on  them  at  the  reci- 
tation for  the  purpose  of  finding  them  out 
aod  fixing  them  on  the  mind. 

In  talking  too  much.  He  is  the  best 
teacher  who  manages  to  have  his  pupils  say 
the  most  by  saying  the  least  himself.  Pupils 
grow  by  their  own  activity  and  not  by  the 
activity  of  the  teacher.  The  talking  teacher 
will  run  his  class  down  in  numbers  and 
power.  The  better  he  talks  the  worse  his 
work,  and  the  more  wasteful  he  is  of  his 
pnpils*  time.  The  pupils  may  call  him  en- 
tertaining, and  enjoy  listening  to  him  ;  not- 
withstanding they  will  lose  interest  and  drop 
away.  A  talking  teacher  cannot  stay  long 
before  his  classes.  His  pupils  understand 
hisgameatcmce,  know  their  rights  and  dare 
maintain  them.  The  talking  teacher  can 
soon  break  himself  of  this  time- wasting  habit 
by  always  calling  on  a  pupil  to  say  what  he 
intends  to  say  himself.  If  the  pupils  cannot 
«iy  it,  then  they  are  not  sufficiently  prepared, 
and  it  should  go  over  as  a  part  of  the  next 
lesson.  The  pupils  are  there  to  recite,  not 
to  hear  their  teacher  recite.  The  talking 
teacher  can  never  know  the  condition  of  his 
class.  By  holding  his  tongue  between  his 
teeth,  if  necessary,  and  permitting  his  pupils, 
to  recite,  he  will  not  only  discover  how 
little  his  pupils  know,  but  that  many  of  his 
class  can  recite  their  lessons  much  better 
than  he  can,  if  he  will  give  them  a  chance. 

In  pretending  to  hear  a  lesson  that  has 
not  been  sufficiently  prepared.  I  say  pre- 
tend, because  it  cannot  be  recited  by  the 
papils  if  they  have  not  studied  it.  It  may 
be  recited  by  the  teacher,  but  that  is  sham 
and  wasteful,  and  the  pupils  know  it.  My 
Qsual  practice  is,  if  about  five  average  pupils 
fail  to  respond  to  any  point  in  the  lesson  to 
say :  "  Take  it  again,  you  are  not  ready  to 
recite!"  Sometimes  the  whole  lesson  goes 
over  under  such  circumstances,  and  I  use 
the  time  in  reviewing  or  in  giving  a  prelim- 
inary drill  on  the  ill-prepared  lesson.     *    * 

In  calling  on  some'  pupils  too  frequently. 
This  wastes  the  time  of  the  many,  who  are 
thus  neglected  in  giving  activity  to  those 
who  need  it  least,  and  denying  it  to  those 
who  need  it  most.  The  teacher  must  resist 
the  tendency  to  be  overpowered  by  the  three 
or  four  active  members  of  the  class.  Better 
liabitually  not  call  on  the  leaders.  Reserve 
them  for  the  rarely  hard  places,  work  in  the 
others  on  the  easiest  points. 

In  repeating  questions  to  pupils.  This  is 
A  bad  habit,  and  can  be  overcome.  Pupils 
enjoy  being  held  closely  to  the  rule,  that 


questions  shall  not  be  repeated.  The  habit 
trains  pupils  to  inattention,  its  correction 
awakens  a  spirit  of  attention  and  mental 
vigor  in  the  class.  Repeating  questions  is 
weakening  and  wasteful. 

In  permitting  pupils  to  repeat  questions. 
This  is  unnecessary,  is  weakening,  and  there- 
fore a  waste  of  time. 

In  permitting  pupils  to  recite  when  they 
are  not  making  a  point.  When  a  pupil  is 
reciting  thus,  stop  him,  ask  another  pupil  if 
he  is  saying  anything.  If  he,  the  second 
pupil,  thinks  he  is,  request  him,  the  second 
pupil,  to  state  the  point  made  by  the  first. 
Energy  of  expression,  clearness  of  ideas, 
thoroughness  of  mastery  are  encouraged,  and 
time  saved,  by  not  permitting  this  bad  prac- 
tice. Pupils  will  not  be  offended  by  close 
ruling,  if  it  is  done  kindly.     They  like  it. 

In  repeating  answers  to  pupils.  A  teacher 
can  have  no  idea  how  much  time  he  wastes 
in  this  way  till  he  watches  himself  closely. 
The  repetition  is,  of  course,  usually  to  have 
a  faint  answer  heard  by  all,  or  to  empha- 
size  it.  The  same  result  will  be  better  ac- 
complished by  calling  on  another  pupil  to 
repeat  it,  and  so  by  correcting  the  habit, 
give  the  pupils  greater  activity. 


NATURAL  TEACHERS. 


IT  is  a  singular,  but  beautiful  spectacle  to 
see  one  who  is  "born  to  teach,"  perform 
its  processes.  He  would  rather  be  with  learn- 
ers than  any  other  class;  rather  see  them 
acquire  what  he  knows  than  be  in  any  other 
employment.  A  young  man  who  had  mani- 
fested good  business  abilities  in  a  large  mer- 
cantile house  in  this  city,  disappeared ;  he 
was  missed  from  his  place,  and  often  men- 
tioned. Finally,  he  was  met  on  Broadway 
by  one  of  the  firm,  and  inquiry  was  made 
as  to  his  employment. 

"I  am  teachiug  school." 

*'  No ;  not  wasting  your  time  on  a  lot  of 
boys  and  girls?  Why,  we  will  put  you  in 
business  by  which  you  can  make  ten  thou- 
sand dollars." 

"But  I  want  to  teach." 

"Are  you  going  to  make  money  by  it? 
What  salary  do  you  get  ?" 

"A  thousand  dollars." 

"  Well,  you  are  foolish  to  work  so  cheap." 

"  I  know  it  is  low  wages,  but  I  like  it." 

After  a  few  words  more,  the  business  man 
went  to  his  store,  and  detailed  the  incident, 
closing  as  follows : 

"  He  ought  to  teach ;  he  likes  it ;  he  will 
teach  well.     I  wish  I  could  find  su< ' 
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man  in  this  city  to  send  my  son  to ;  I  would 
give  him  a  thousand  dollars  a  year  myself." 
The  teachers  who  have  done  the  most 
good  in  the  world  have  been  made  of  such 
stock.  They  have  no  difficulty  in  govern- 
ment ;  they  wonder  to  hear  others  talk  about 
the  misdeeds  of  scholars.  They  proceed 
by  the  simplest  methods.  The  pupil  is  sure 
of  sympathy.  He  knows  his  teacher,  be- 
lieves in  what  he  is  saying;  that  he  prac- 
tices it  himself;  that  he  likes  to  teach  him ; 
nay,  that  he  likes  him  for  some  unexplained 
reason.  These  are  the  reasons  some  teach- 
ers teach  so  well. — N,  K  School  Journal. 


EDUCATION  AND  CITIZENSHIP. 


THE  annual  address  before  the  Literary 
Societies  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  Col- 
lege at  the  close  of  the  late  session  was  de- 
livered by  General  D.  H.  Hastings.  His 
subject  was '' Education  and  Citizenship." 
The  following  is  an  abstract  of  his  address 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  College 
Student: 

/'  Within  a  week  the  cable  has  reported 
an  authorized  interview  with  Prince  Bis- 
marck, in  which  that  distinguished  states- 
man declared  that  there  has  been  too  much 
education  both  in  Germany  and  Russia; 
that  in  the  former  country  it  led  to  dis- 
satisfaction and  disappointment,  and  in 
the  latter  to  disaffection  and  conspiracy. 
There  were,  he  said,  ten  times  as  many 
people  educated  for  the  higher  walks  of 
life  as  there  were  places  to  fill,  and 
further  education  was  making  pedantic 
theorists  and  visionaries,  unfit  for  constitu- 
tional government. 

''Nothing  could  better  illustrate  the 
wide  difference  between  governmental 
systems  and  peoples  than  such  a  declara- 
tion as  this.  No  American  statesman 
within  the  past  hundred  years  could  have 
^iven  utterance  to  such  a  statement.  It 
is  the  education  of  the  people,  their  en- 
lightenment and  the  exercise  of  broad  in- 
telligence, which  gives  strength  to  the  best 
forms  of  constitutional  government.  Edu- 
cation makes  no  class  distinction  under 
popular  forms  of  government  where  every 
man  is  a  sovereign  whose  well- trained  intel- 
lect is  a  source  of  power  not  merely  for 
its  possessor,  but  for  the  state.  The 
United  States  would  not  have  come  as 
they  did  through  the  political  storms  and 
the  civil  war  of  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  had  it  not  been  for  the  mental  breadth 
and  character  of  the  common  people,  due 


to  the  universality  of  their  education* 
So  far  from  unfitting  them  for  constitu- 
tional government,  it  equipped  them  for 
the  best  duties  of  citizenship— that  citizen- 
ship which  is  at  once  the  foundation  and 
reliance  of  constitutional  government. 

''Into  whatsoever  avocation  he  goes*, 
the  young  man  owes  it  to  himself,  not  less- 
than  to  his  country,  to  concern  himself 
with  public  affairs.  It  is  from  the  ranks> 
of  those  best  informed,  most  interested 
and  roost  industrious,  that  men  for  public 
administration  are  drawn.  There  are 
loftier  reasons.  This  is  a  government  of 
the  people— by  the  people — in  just  that 
degree  that  the  people  themselves  choose 
to  make  it  such.  It  will  retain  its  best 
characteristics  and  wholesome  relations 
to  the  people  only  so  long  as  the  people 
shall  determine  it  must  be  so.  There  are 
no  times  when  the  people  should  leave  ta 
others  the  duties  they  ought  to  attend  to 
themselves,  and  the  aggressive  interest  of 
the  educated  man  in  all  political  action  is 
always  to  be  desired  and  must  always- 
prove  beneficial.  There  are  always  men 
willing  to  reap  the  benefit  of  the  voters** 
indifference.  As  party  government  is 
necessary  and  inevitable  in  a  free  country,, 
.it  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  attend 
the  primary  meetings  of  the  party  with . 
which  he  acts.  If  honest  and  intelligent 
men  neglect  such  duties,  they  thereby- 
hand  the  control  of  the  party  over  to^ 
others  who  may  not  make  such  use  of  it 
as  they  would  desire.  There  is  too  much 
exagf[eration  in  talk  about  corruption  in^ 
politics  and  in  public  life.  Often  those 
most  responsible  are  the  loudest  in  com- 
plaint. Our  own  politics  are  less  corrupt^ 
and  our  own  politicians,  taken  as  a  whole, 
are  far  more  scrupulous  than  those  of 
most  free  nations  have  been,  either  ancient 
or  modern.  We  may  admit  that  there 
are  ignorance  and  corruption  existing 
among  some  in  political  life  in  this 
country,  but  not  nearly  so  much  as  there 
is  in  England  or  in  France.  What  there 
is  we  see  much  more  distinctly,  because 
we  meet  it  face  to  face.  The  truth  is  that 
our  party  politics  are  more  intelligently, 
less  dishonestly  and  more  honorably  con- 
ducted than  those  of  Great  Britain,  with 
which  we  are  oftenest  compared,  and  the 
average  of  political  morality  is  higher  in 
the  United  States  than  in  any  other  nation 
in  the  world. 

"This  will  be  improved  by  the  direct 
attention  of  educated  men,  and  from  time 
to  time  a  higher  tone  will  be  given  to  all 
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oar  affairs.  Good  morals  in  public 
admbistration  have  an  elevating  influ- 
ence^ on  all  the  channels  of  business  and 
individual  enterprise.  It  needs  no  zxv^- 
ment  to  inspire  the  intelligent  citizen  to 
vigilant  and  correct  participation  in  poli- 
tics. It  is  the  proper  disposition  of  every 
man  to  belong  to  some  one  of  the  political 
parties.  Many  loftily  profess  want  of  in- 
terest in  matters  of  party  detail  or  political 
oiganization ;  and  yet  all  that  our  govern- 
ment is  to-day  is  due  to  party  effort,  and  to 
party  politics  are  we  indebted  for  most  of 
the  great  achievements  in  our  national  career. 
"  It  is  a  too  common  practice  to  speak 
flippantly  of  our  legislative  bodies  and 
officials,  for  whom  we  are  ourselves  primar- 
ily responsible.  If  they  do  not  suit  us  we 
are  to  blame  for  having  failed  to  interest 
ourselves  in  the  choice  of  those  who  would 
have  suited.  Politics  should  be  a  part  of 
the  business  of  every  citizen.  There  is 
always  need  of  the  strengthening  influence 
and  practical  judgment  of  educated  men, 
particularly  educated  men  in  business  life. 
Theorists  are  common  enough,  but  one 
practical  thought  usefully  applicable  to 
man's  every- day  affairs  is  worth  more  to 
humanity  than  all  the  vapory  theories  of  a 
lifetime." 


TEACHING  READING. 


TWENTY   METHODS  OF  DEVELOPING  AND 
TEACHING  READING  LESSONS. 


BY  ANNA  B.  BADLAM. 


ARRANGE  the  new  and  difficult  words 
upon  the  board. 


Ex. 


clear 


June 

fair  young 

looked     bush 


meant 
don't 
fiiU 


6eld8 
green 
bright 

1.  The  teacher  sounds  each  word,  and 
the  children  pronounce  it  after  her. 

2.  The  teacher  sounds  each  word,  and 
the  children  imitate  her. 

3.  The  teacher  pronounces,  and  the  chil- 
dren sound  each  word. 

4.  The  teacher  gives  an  elliptical  sen- 
tence ; .  the  children  repeat  the  sentence  and 
insert  the  omitted  word ;.  the  teacher  ques- 
tions: "What  word  did  you  use?"  and 
the  class  pronounces  the  special  word. 

5.  The  class  volunteers  to  form  original 
sentences  from  the  words  that  have  been 
studied. 

6.  Individual  children  volunteer  to  point 
out  all  the  words  they  know. 


7.  Two  children  are  selected  to  point 
rapidly  and  simultaneously  to  any  word 
chosen  by  a  member  of  the  class. 

8.  The  children  select  all  the  difficult 
words. 

9.  The  children  select  the  simple  words. 

10.  The  children  select  the  ^#1^^^/ words. 

1 1 .  The  children  select  the  skortesl  words. 

12.  The  teacher  selects  a  word  to  be 
crossed  out,  and  calls  on  a  child  to  do  it ; 
if  successful,  he  chooses  a  word  and  calls 
on  some  other  child  to  do  similar  work. 

13.  The  teacher  points  to  a  word,  and 
thinks  the  sounds  of  the  letters  in  it ;  she 
calls  on  the  class  to  do  similar  work,  and 
calls  on  some  child  to  tell  the  word  he  has- 
thought. 

14.  The  teacher  directs  the  children's 
imagination  by  statements  like  the  follow- 
ing: 

<*  I  see  the  name  of  places  I  like  to  go- 
into  in  the  summer.'' 

"I  see  a  word  that  tells  the  color  of  the 


I  see  a  word  that  tells  how  the  sun  looks 

this  morning. '- 

"  I  see  the  name  of  a  summer  month." 

'<  I  like  a  certain  kind  of  day  for  a  pic- 
nic »» 
nic. 

"  I  see  a  word  that  tells  what  a  little  girl 
did  with  her  eyes." 

"  I  like  to  look  into  a  pond,  if  it  is ." 

''  I  see  a  word  that  means  the  opposite  of 
old." 

'^  I  see  the  name  of  something  on  which 
roses  grow." 

'<  If  I  was  in  earnest,  then  I what  I 

said." 

"  I  see  a  word  rtiade  from  do  not^^ 

"  I  see  a  word  that  tells  me  the  form  of 
the  moon  last  night." 

15.  The  teacher  calls  for  the ^rj/ word  in 
each  column;  for  the  Icut  word;  for  the 
middle  word. 

16.  The  children  open  the  book,  and 
looking  through  a  paragraph  of  the  lesson, 
volunteer  to  name  the  hardest  words.  The 
teacher  questions  :  "  What  word  would  you 
like  us  to  find  ?  Where  shall  we  look  for  it." 

17.  The  children  volunteer  to  read  any 
phrase  of  three  or  four  words  that  Will  an- 
swer to  the  questions  :  who  ?  when  ?  where  ?" 
why?  how?  etc.  Ex. — A  child  reads: 
"Out  in  the  fields."  The  teacher  ques- 
tions :  "What  does  it  tell?"  and  the  class 
volunteers  the  answer:  "Where?"  or  a 
child  reads:  "One  day  in  June,"  which 
the  children  decide  answers  to  the  question, 
"When?" 

N.  B. — One  paragraph  a  day,  prepared 
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in  this  way  from  any  new  lesson  that  is  to 
be  read,  helps  very  tnuch  in  securing  good 
expression  for  the  reading  of  the  subsequent 
paragraphs. 

1 8.  The  teacher  questions  the  children 
about  what  they  have  been  reading,  first  in- 
structing them  to  read  the  first  paragraph 
silently,  then  to  volunteer  to  tell  the  sub- 
stance of  it ;  when  two  or  three  have  vol- 
unteered, a  second  paragraph  is  taken  in  a 
similar  way,  until,  by  means  of  an  im- 
promptu language  lesson,  the  story  has,  in 
the  main,  been  repeated. 

19.  The  teacher  writes  each  paragraph  of 
-the  lesson  upon  a  slip  of  paper,  and  numbers 
^each  slip.  If  she  wishes  a  second  reading 
of  the  lesson,  she  distributes  the  slips  and 
xralls  by  numbers  for  the  several  paragraphs 
to  be  read. 

ao.  As  another  means  of  review,  and  for 
expression,  she  reads  through  a  sentence 
iind  gives  great  emphasis  to  the  important 
words,  and  asks:  "What  important  word 
did  you  hear?" 

The  children,  with  books  open,  follow 
the  reading  of  each  sentence,  and  volunteer 
to  tell  the  most  important  words  in  each 
4:a$e. 

N.  B. — This  is  one  of  the  most  effective 
methods  of  securing  good  expression,  as  it 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  some  words 
are  of  more  importance  than  others  in  a 
sentence. — American  Teacher. 


ADDRESS  TO  GRADUATES. 


BY  JOSEPH   WHARTON. 


Graduates  of  Swarthmore :  Upon  several 
occasions  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  address 
ii  graduating  class  of  this  college,  and  upon 
each  occasion  my  duty  appeared  to  lie  in 
calling  -the  attention  of  the  class  to  some- 
thing different  from,  yet  in  harmony  with, 
the  specific  teachings  they  had  here  en- 
joyed :  namely,  to  the  necessity  of  cherbh- 
mg  and  developing  that  deeper-seated,  more 
central  force  which  gives  direction  and 
character  to  man's  intellectual  efforts,  much 
its  his  intellect  guides  his  physical  efforts. 

The  exact  nature  of  this  inherent  force, 
its  exact  relations  to  that  *'  power  outside  of 
ourselves  which  makes  for  righteousness," 
never  have  been,  and  perhaps  never  will  be, 
Accurately  defined  in  the  terms  applicable 
to  either  physical  or  mental  phenomena, 
for  these  thmgs  are  perceptible  to  other 
faculties  than  those,  but  they  are  not  less 
real  because  incapable  of  such  "scientific  " 


definition.  They  are  known  by  their  eflfects, 
as  are  light  and  heat,  the  attraction  of  ^v- 
itation,  etc.,  with  which  we  feel  so  familiar. 

What  we  call  moral  sense,  moral  fibre, 
spiritual  power,  force  of  rectitude,  may 
fairly  be  compared  to  the  magnetic  move- 
ment of  the  steel  needle  in  a  mariner's 
compass;  and  the  mysterious  something 
outside  of  ourselves  with  which  our  instinct 
of  rectitude  and  duty  stands  in  relation 
may  as  fairly  be  inferred  from  that  instinct 
as  may  the  existence  of  the  magnetic  pole 
from  the  behavior  of  the  needle. 

Deeply  interesting  are  the  investigations 
which  have  been  made  into  the  nature  of  the 
magnetic  force,  but  the  mariner  does  not 
need  to  be  cognizant  of  them  in  order  to 
avail  himself  of  the  guidance,  of  his  compass 
through  night  and  storm. 

Similarly  interesting  are  the  discussions  of 
philosophers  and  of  theologians  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  human  soul  and  of  God, 
but  man  may  walk  aright  throuf[h  the  clouds 
and  storms  of  life  without  knowmg  the  views 
of  Calvin  or  of  Loyola,  for  he  has  his  guide. 
"  There  is  a  spirit  in  man,  and  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Almighty  giveth  them  under- 
standing." 

How  nearly  akin  is  that  guide  or  hidden 
force  within  us  (for  it  is  both  guide  and 
force)  to  the  force  causing  the  molecules  of 
what  we  call  inert  matter  to  form  themselves 
into  the  definite  forms  and  compositions  of 
crystals,  or  to  that  which  combines  them 
into  plants  of  definite  species  each  after  its 
kind,  or  to  that  which  causes  them  to  build 
up  unerringly  the  complicated  animal  forms 
and  to  endow  them  with  their  several  meas- 
ures of  intelligence,  we  need  not  here  in- 
quire. We  may  or  we  may  not  believe  that 
as  all  physical  force  is  ultimately  the  same  in 
all  its  protean  appearances,  so  this  universal 
guiding  and  constructing  internal  force  or 
polarity  is  ultimately  the  same,  and  is  Deity; 
but  it  is  highly  important  for  us  to  be  aware 
that  this  mighty  formative  force  which  con- 
stantly strives  to  build  up  each  individual 
into  greater  purity,  beauty,  and  excellence, 
which  is  capable  of  converting  ordinary  hu- 
manity into  the  image  of  God,  as  molecular 
polarity  converts  amorphous  matter  into 
cr3rstals,  may  itself  be  improved. 

More  strictly  speaking,  this  force  may,  so 
far  as  each  individual  is  concerned,  be 
aided  in  its  work  or  may  be  thwarted ;  may, 
by  his  own  persistent  will,  be  for  him  en- 
couraged and  strengthened,  or  be  retarded 
and  suppressed.  Each  individual  may  thus 
at  will  come  to  resemble,  in  a  higher  sense, 
the  perfect  crystal,  plant,  or  animal,  or  may 
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come  to  resemble  the  dirt  which  is  ttodden 
under  foot. 

Reverting  to  the  simile  of  the  magnetic 
needle,  we  observe  that  many  thin^  inter- 
fere with  the  accuracy  of  its  indications. 
The  local  attraction  of  an  anchor  or  an 
engine  on  shipboard,  or  of  buried  iron  ore 
on  land,  which  causes  the  needle  to  swerve 
from  its  true  course,  may  be  compared  with 
the  temptations  of  various  sorts,  which  by 
promising  more  immediate  gratification, 
obscure  our  perceptions  and  tend  to  lead  us 
astray ;  yet  all  these  disturbing  causes  may 
be  eliminated  in  so  far  that  reasonable  cer- 
tain ty  as  to  the  proper  course  may  be  attained. 

It  is  to  this  guide  and  power  that  I  invite 
your  attention,  not.  urging  any  narrow  or 
peculiar  view,  nor  pretending  to  impart 
religious  instruction,  but  simply  with  the 
hope  of  making  more  clear  to  you  one  of 
the  fundamental  facts  of  your  existence,  the 
most  important,  indeed,  of  all ;  one  which 
I  do  not  assume  you  to  be  ignorant  of,  but 
which  possibly  has  not  yet  taken  its  proper 
rank  in  your  regards. 

Not  love  or  attraction  only,  but  abhor- 
rence or  repulsion  also  tends  to  give  direc- 
tion, and  in  a  strong  character  love  and 
hatred  are  conjoined  and  equal.  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Johnson  was  aware  of  this  when  he  said 
that  he  loved  a  good  hater ;  Schiller  alludes 
to  this  obvious  fact  when  he  mentions  not 
only  the  attraction  of  the  magnet,  but  also 
its  repulsion  ;  the  loves  and  hates  of  magnets : 
**Der  Magneten  Lieben  und  Hassen,  * '  Pope 
forcibly  expresses  this  inseparable  love  and 
abhorrence  in  the  familiar  lines : 

"  What  conscience  dictates  should  be  done, 
Or  orders  not  to  do, 
This,  teach  me  more  than  hell  to  shun, 
That,  more  than  heaven  pursue." 

A  remarkable  characteristic  of  this  guiding 
force  or  polarity  is  the  strong  influence  ex- 
erted upon  his  fellow- men  by  the  individual 
in  whom  it  is  pronounced. 

As  in  a  solution  capable  of  producing 
crystals  the  formation  of  one  crystal  expe- 
dites the  formation  of  others  which  grow 
upon  it  or  around  it,  as  a  magnet  among 
hits  of  steel  converts  them  into  magnets,  so 
the  man  possessed  by  any  marked  polarity  or 
determinative  force  influences  all  those  with 
whom  he  comes  in  contact. 

Men  range  themselves ;  straight  lines  ap- 
pear; organic  social  forms  are  developed 
when  a  Moses  or  a  Napoleon  comes  into  the 
field ;  so  rectitude,  enlightenment,  love  of 
good,  hatred  of  evil,  grow  up  all  around  the 
man  who  is  governed  by  the  formative, 
purifying  spirit  of  which  I  speak. 


Some  of  you  may  remember  the  response 
of  a  famous  agnostic  to  one  of  his  audience 
who  said,  ''Really,  to  hear  you  talk  one 
might  suppose  you  to  imagine  that  you  could 
have  created  the  world  better  than  God  did/* 
''  In  some  respects  I  think  I  could,"  said  the 
agnostic.  ''  Please  name  one,"  said  his  in- 
terlocutor. "Well,"  he  replied,  "I  think 
I  should  have  made  health  contagious,  in- 
stead of  disease." 

The  clever  flippancy  of  this  retort  is  met 
by  the  fact  that  health,  saniias,  is  contag- 
ious; for  sanity  of  body^mind,  or  spirit  u 
so  noble  and  attractive  that  all  who  are  near 
observe  and  imitate.  We  constantly  seek 
for  the  best,  we  try  to  associate  with  it,  to 
resemble  it,  to  appropriate  it;  even  when  it 
is  far  beyond  our  reach,  we  look  to  it  as  a 
model  and  are  bettered  to  the  extent  that 
we  form  ourselves  after  it.  The  influence 
of  one  sane  person  may  thus  be  immense 
and  far-reaching  almost  beyond  conception. 

How  small  seemed  the  chance  eighteen 
centuries  ago  that  the  Jewish  carpenter 
should  not  have  been  infected  by  the 
swarming  social  diseases  of  his  time,  that  he 
should  on  the  contrary  impart  health  to 
countless  millions  of  his  race,  that  his 
I "  leaves  "  should  be  "  for  the  healing  of  the 
nations,"  that  to  this  distant  day  and  be- 
yond, men  should  grow  in  excellence  by 
striving  to  resemble  his  unattainable  perfec- 
tion! 

In  your  several  comparatively  humble 
ways,  each  of  you  possessing  a  measure  of 
spiritual  sanity,  may,  without  conspicuous 
or  even  conscious  effort,  impart  such  sanity 
to  all  around  you. 

Not  only  therefore  will  you  by  obediently 
following  your  inward  guides  find  for  your- 
selves the  right  path,  but  you  will  uncon- 
sciously aid  others  to  find  theirs.  Not  only 
will  yon  by  sedulously  appropriating  the 
good  and  excluding  the  evil  become  your* 
selves  purer,  stronger,  more  noble  and 
beautiful,  as  does  the  crystal  which  attains 
its  pure  splendor  by  the  same  process  of  ap- 
propriation and  exclusion,  but  you  will  aid 
in  making  other  lives  more  crystalline. 
Not  only  will  your  sanity  make  your  own 
lives  clean,  useful,  and  happy,  but  that 
sanity  will  operate  to  illuminate  and  to 
bring  into  the  order  which  is  "Heaven's 
first  law,"  everything  within  your  reach. 

And  not  only  in  the  circle  of  contempor- 
ary influences  will  your  good  or  evil  deeds 
bear  fruit,  but  also  in  the  line  of  descent. 
A  single  dissolute  woman  living  in  Massa- 
chusetts before  the  war  of  Independence  is 
now  known  to  have  been  ancestress  of  htm* 
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dreds  of  criminals  of  both  sexes.  A  single 
good  man  or  woman  has^  in  numerous  cases 
wheie  genealogy  has  been  traced,  been 
shown  to  be  ancestor  or  ancestress  of  hun- 
dreds of  good  men  and  women,  honest, 
diligent^  and  happy. 

Each  of  you  may  thus  be  the  grain  of 
wheat  or  the  dock  seed,  com  or  weed,  to 
bless  or  ban  future  generations.  Therefore, 
as  George  Fox  said,  ''Fnends!  mind  the 
Light."  Surely  we  all  know  how  young 
persons  having  feeble,  undeveloped  prefer- 
ence for  the  right,  joined  with  keen  appetite 
for  present  comfort  and  gratification,  dread 
the  difficulties  of  the  upward  path,  and 
secretly  long  for  the  easy  and  slippery  road 
that  leads  inevitably  downward. 

But  the  difficulty  and  the  ease  are  among 
the  illusions  of  our  life.  The  seemingly 
difficult  upward  path  grows  easier  and  more 
charming  as  we  advance  in  it ;  the  seemingly 
easy  downward  path  becomes  painful  and 
odious.  With  the  surmounting  of  difficulty 
come  purer  air,  wider  and  clearer  views,  and 
vigor ;  with  the  slipping  into  apparent  ease, 
the  ** descensus  Averniy^*  come  miasma,  loss 
of  power,  disease,  and  misery.  The  upward 
path  is  pleasanter. 

It  is  not,  however,  simply  to  greater 
though  more  distant  reward  that  the  needle 
points,  that  the  inward  monitor  calls ;  it  is 
to  duty,  to  the  doing  of  that  which  ought  to 
be  done,  even  when  no  reward  near  or  afar 
is  apparent.  The  reward  of  higher  gratifi- 
cations, of  greater  personal  perfection  even, 
is  the  incident ;  the  performance  of  duty  is 
the  essence. 

And  for  this  also  you  have  within  you  the 
needful  germs  of  strength,  patience,  and 
sacrifice,  for — 

So  nigh  is  {^ndeur  to  our  dust, 

So  near  is  God  to  man, 
When  duty  whispers  low,  "Thou  must/' 

The  soul  replies,  '*  I  can.*' 


READING  FOR  YOUNG  CHILDREN. 


BY   CHARLES   DUDLEY  WARNER. 


THE  teaching  of  the  schools  is  criticised 
in  that  the  reading  of  the  children  is 
scrappy  and  not  continuous,  Miss  Mary  E. 
Burt  has  arraigned  primary  work  of  the 
schools  often  in  these  pages  because  the  read- 
ing was  senseless  as  well  as  disconnected.  She 
holds  that  what  was  produced  in  the  child- 
hood and  youth  of  the  race  by  the  best  minds 
of  that  period  is  better  fitted  for  children 
than  is  the  classic  literature  of  our  own  time. 


Therefore  we  recommends  the  stories  of 
Greek  heroes,  the  Bible  stories  and  the  like. 
Besides,  these  contain  the  germs  of  thought 
that  have  grown  into  our  present  literature, 
and  much  that  is  best  in  modem  writing, 
will  not  be  understood  if  the  mythology  and 
literature  of  the  ancient  people  are  un- 
known. 

It  may  be  that  she  places  an  undue  em- 
phasis upon  the  value  of  the  ancient  classics- 
for  young  children .  But  it  is  very  certain  that 
she  is  voicing  the  experience  of  thousands  in 
saying  that  much  of  modern  literature  is  a. 
sealed  book  to  young  people  ojf  to-day  be- 
cause they  know  nothing  of  the  literature 
of  olden  times.  "^ 

But  for  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  iD 
boyhood  and  the  reading  of  mythology,  the 
classical  dictionary,  and  history  that  this* 
study  demanded,  the  writer  does  not  see 
that  there  was  anything  in  his  course  of  in- 
struction that  would  have  revealed  to  hin> 
the  meaning  of  much  of  the  best  that  is  writ- 
ten in  our  own  time.  It  is  impossible  for 
one  to  read  the  greatest  poets,  such  as 
Shakespeare,  Dante,  and  Gee  the,  if  they 
cannot  interpret  the  numerous  allusions  to 
what  is  contained  in  ancient  literature. 
And  the  nearer  any  writers  approach  these 
in  excellence,  the  more  will  one  need  to 
know  of  this  literature  if  he  would  under- 
stand them.  We,  therefore,  believe  very 
much  in  efforts  like  those  of  Miss  Burt  to 
direct  the  attention  of  intelligent  parents 
and  teachers  to  the  importance  of  giving  to 
the  children  much  to  read  that  is  very  old^ 
and  to  do  this  with  some  system  and  con- 
scious reference  to  the  people  who  wrote  it 
and  the  time  in  which  it  was  written.  The 
scurrilous  attack  made  recently  by  an  edu- 
cational contemporary  upon  these  efforts- 
was  both  ungenerous  and  unjust,  and  could 
have  been  written  only  by  a  person  of  nar- 
row vision. 

We  wish  to  say  here  that  it  is  continuous,, 
connected  reading  that  we  have  now  in 
mind.  Nor  have  we  any  sympathy  what- 
ever with  the  efforts  of  Miss  Burt  and  others* 
to  heap  contempt  and  ridicule  upon  the 
text-books.  This  is  not  a  wider  vision  than 
is  that  which  laughs  to  scorn  the  Homeric 
tales. 

But  the  text-book  has  a  different  mission^ 
Its  purpose  is  not  to  teach  literature  so  much 
as  it  is  to  make  it  possible  for  the  child  to 
read  literature.  The  early  stages  of  learn- 
ing to  read  require  more  attention  to  sym-^ 
bols  of  ideas  and  skill  in  using  them  thaa 
to  the  thoughts  and  forms  that  constitute 
literature.    At  least  much  attention  must  be 
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given  to  these  things,  and  the  text-books  are 
well  fitted  for  this  kind  of  work.  But  along 
with  the  text-book,  a  line  of  continuous 
reading  can  be  pursued. 

In  Uit  second  year,  before  the  children 
can  read  for  themselves,  the  teacher  can 
read  to  them  and  have  the  children  repro- 
duce it  orally,  and  in  the  next  grade,  in 
writing. — American  Teacher. 


STUDIES  IN  LITERATURE. 


BY  KATK  L.  BROWN. 


SOME  fine  selections  in  literature  may 
become  a  living  reality  to  the  pupils. 
There  are  two  points  to  be  considered  in 
this  connection, — {\)  The  choice  of  litera- 
ture ;  (a)  the  genius  of  story-telling.  Miss 
Burt,  in  her  "Literary  Lsindmarks,"  has 
most  truly  indicated  how  we  may  present 
the  best  literature  to  children  from  grade  to 
grade,  so  that  they  shall  realize  its  natural 
development  from  age  to  age.  If  such  an 
outline  is  not  immediately  practicable  in  the 
ungraded  school,  we  should,  none  the  less, 
have  some  plan  that  shall  approximate  in 
value  the  best  idea  she  has  given.  "We  can, 
at  least,  appeal  first  to  the  imagination,  to 
the  aesthetic  powers  and  the  desire  for  ob- 
servation that  are  the  primary  forces  in  the 
child,  by  such  selections  as  ''  Hiawatha's 
Childhood,"  "How  do  the  Waters  come 
down  at  Lodore?"  (by  Southey),  Tenny- 
son's "Bugle  Song"  and  "Sweet  and 
Low,"  and  Whittier's  "Barefoot  Boy." 
"The  Forsaken  Merman"  teaches  the  sa- 
credness  of  the  relation  between  parent  and 
child ;  "  The  Pied  Piper,"  the  sacredness  of 
a  promise ;  "  Caldon  Low,"  the  sweetness  of 
•doing  for  others;  "  Little  Muriel,"  the  sad 
lesson  how  the  unkind  word  may  sting  when 
it  is  too  late  to  ask  forgiveness. 

If  we  seek  for  studies  from  nature,  Allingr 
ham's  "  Good-bye  to  Summer,"  portions  of 
^•Summer,  Sweet,  Good-bye,"  (by  Geo. 
Arnold),  Lowell's  "  Snowfall "  and  "  Sum- 
mer," and  Wordsworth's  "  Daffodils,"  will 
illustrate  the  seasons  admirably ;  for  Christ- 
mas, Dr.  Holland's  "  There's  a  Song  in  the 
Air;"  for  Easter,  Francis  L.  Mace's  "  Fling 
Open  the  Gates  of  the  Temple"  may  be 
profitably  used;  for  patriotic  selections, 
"Paul  Revere's  Ride"  and  "The  Charge 
of  the  Light  Brigade"  will  be  highly  en- 
joyed ;  "  Robert  of  Lincoln  "  always  fascin- 
ates, and  portions  of  "  Sir  Launfal  "  teach 
as  noble  lessons  as  the  pulpits  can  frame. 
And  in  this  work,  remember  that  it  is  better 


t6  have  one  fine  selection  well  carried  out 
than  half  a  dozen  of  inferior  grade.  Spare 
no  pains  to  make  it  effective,  for  your  relish 
will  always  enthuse  the  children.  Dp  not 
let  the  work  stop  here.  Encourage  the  older 
pupils  to  read  for  themselves  outside  of 
school.  Help  them  to  books,  recul  with 
thentj  and  if  practicable  form  a  Reading 
Circle  outside  of  school  for  them.  In  such 
a  class  you  can.  lay  out  a  more  definite  and 
extended  plan  than  is  possible  in  the  un- 
graded school. 

With  the  younger  pupils  let  the  story- 
telling be  a  most  careful  exercise.  To  win 
and  hold,  as  much  will  depend  upon  the  one 
recounting  as  upon  the  story  told.  The 
manner  must  be  arch  and  animated,  conver- 
sational rather  than  simply  relating.  The 
Germans  understand  the  beautiful  art  of 
story-telling  as  few  other  nations,  and  in 
many  of  their  schools  the  only  punishment 
is  to  debar  the  refractory  one  from  coming 
to  the  Saturday  morning  story-telling.  With 
the  very  youngest  the  old  nursery  tales, — 
the  classic  folk-lore  of  the  ages, — come 
natuiully  first,  and  to  older  children  these 
quaint,  bright  bits  never  lose  their  charm. 
Children  will  listen  to  "  The  Rid  Hin  "  for 
the  twentieth  time  with  a  perfect  ecstacy  of 
enjoyment,  and  plead  for  "  The  Three 
Bears,"  and  "Red  Ridinghood"  until  one 
must  wonder  that  they  are  not  worn  thread- 
bare. 

Andersen's  "  Fairy  Tales,"  bits  from  Miss 
Edgeworth  and  Miss  Martineau,  "Seven 
Little  Sisters,"  Louise  Chollet's  inimitable 
"  Blunder  at  the  Wishing  Gate,"  Kingsley's 
"Water  Babies,"  Mrs.  Gatty's  "Parables 
from  Nature,"  and  Hawthorne's  "  Tangle- 
wood  Tales,"  are  only  illustrative  of  what 
rich  material  lies  on  every  hand,  For  na- 
ture study,  John  Burroughs  furnishes  the 
best  material;  and  two  little  books  lately 
published  by  Houghton,  Miffiin  &  Co.,  will 
prove  the  delight  of  any  wide-awake  teacher 
and  school.  They  are,  "  Up  and  Down  the 
Brook"  and  "Birds  Through  an  Opera 
Glass." 

A  word  may  be  said  as  to  the  best  methods 
of  presenting  Burroughs  to  the  youngest 
readers.  One  teacher  of  our  acquaintance 
has  a  charming  way  of  reading,  that  is  at 
once  conversational  and  narrative.  It  is  in 
a  measure  adaptive,  as  she  is  careful  to  omit 
the  longer  words  in  favor  of  those  already 
known  and  comprehended.  Every  little 
while  she  stops  to  talk  with  the  children  over 
various  points  in  the  reading.  They  are 
always  ready,  these  country  little  folk,  to 
give  from  their  experience,  and  the  many 
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dainty  stories  in ''  Bird  Enemies  "  and  '^  The 
Thigedy  of  the  Nests,"  recall  to  them  their 
own  observations  of  their  feathered  friends. 
Only  a  little  is  read  at  a  time,  and  this  is 
well  talked  over.  The  children,  also,  are 
expected  to  tell  what  has  been  read  the  day 
before.  This  same  teacher  made  what  the 
pupils  called  a  ''  Bird  Game."  Questions 
on  the  two  essays  mentioned  were  written 
on  slips  of  paper  and  passed  around ;  and 
somehow  this  most  simple  of  exercises  gave 
the  pupils  unfailing  pleasure.  They  de- 
lighted in  answering  them  oralljr,  or  in 
writing  out  the  answers  on  their  slates. 
Sometmies  they  would  question  one  another 
from  memory. — American  Teacher, 


THE  FLAG  AND  THE  SCHOOLS.* 


PATRIOTIC  INFLUENCE  OF  AMERICAN  FLAG 
WHEN  RAISED  OVER  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


PATRIOTISM  is  that  feeling  of  loyalty 
and  love  of  one's  country  which  ani- 
mates the  breast  of  every  true-hearted  citi- 
zen. ,The  flag  is  often  the  means  of  calling 
forth  many  instances  of  such  a  feeling. 
During  the  Civil  War,  a  Chester  company 
were  engaged  in  battle,  the  sergeant  at  the 
heU.  Twice  the  flag  was  assaulted;  he 
then  placed  it  in  his  b^m ;  it  accompanied 
him  in  battle  and  in  prison,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  war  was  returned  safely  to  Chester. 
Comrade  McNamee,  of  the  First  Pennsyl- 
vania Reserves,  has  long  been  at  rest,  but  his 
memory  still  lives;  and  his  comrades,  look- 
ing at  the  tattered  remains  of  the  flag,  al- 
ways think  of  that  noble  hero. 

As  the  flag  has  called  forth  patriotic  feel- 
ing, so  if  placed  before  the  public  school 
children  it  may  have  the  same  effect  and 
arouse  in  the  future  rulers  a  love  for  their 
country.  The  sight  of  it  will  inspire  them 
to  write  on  patriotic  subjects,  to  declaim 
patriotic  selections,  and  to  sing  patriotic 

*  The  Youth* i  Companion^  published  in  the  dty  of 
Boston,  recently  offered  prizes  to  the  pupils  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  several  States  and  Territories, 
for  the  best  essay  on  the  subject  of  "  The  Patriotic 
Influences  of  the  American  Flag  in  the  Common 
Schools/'  The  prizes  were  beautiful  silk  flags,  and 
were  to  become  the  property  of  the  schools  in  which 
the  successful  competitors  were  students.  In  Penn- 
sylvania there  was  a  large  number  of  competitors, 
and  the  prize  for  this  State  was  awarded  to  Miss 
Mary  A.  Martin,  daughter  of  William  H.  Martin, 
Inspector  of  Factories  of  Pennsylvania,  who  resides 
at  Chester,  Delaware  county.  As  Miss  Martin  was 
a  student  at  the  Chester  City  High  School,  the  flag 
now  waves  from  that  building.  Herewith  is  giyen 
Miss  Martin's  essay. 


songs.  Education  means  that  the  people 
grow  more  patriotic,  more  self-sustaining, 
and  more  defiant  to  the  crowned  heads  of 
the  world.  The  object  of  education  is  to 
Americanize.  Our  fathers  fought  for  self- 
government,  and  through  the  providence  of 
God  it  was  given  them ;  we  must  now  be 
educated  that  it  may  be  governed  aright. 
If  educated  right,  we  need  have  no  fear  for 
the  future  prosperity  of  this  country. 

Owing  to  our  Revolutionary  ancestors,  it 
has  been  left  for  us  to  preserve  the  Nation  ; 
and  not  we  alone,  but  our  children  and 
the  children  of  foreigners  should  be  taught 
to  do  it. 

The  &ct  that  thousands  of  foreigners,  who 
do  not  mingle  with  those  who  are  \oy^  ta 
the  American  idea,  are  yearly  added  to  our 
population,  deepens  the  sentiment  that  in 
the  public  schools,  where  are  found  the 
children  of  all  classes  of  people,  should  be 
taught  true  patriotism,  that  the  fathers  of  the 
future  will  be  willing  to  vote,  and  die  if 
need  be,  for  the  American  idea. 

Some  may  ask,  ''What  is  the  use  of 
teaching  patriotism  ?  We  are  in  no  imme- 
diate danger."  But  liberty  is  the  price  of 
eternal  vigilance,  hence  the  children  should 
be  taught  to  be  vigilant  and  ever  fiiithful, 
and  the  American  Republic  will  stand  for- 
ever. To-day  is  fother  of  to-morrow,  With 
the  flag  before  them,  the  scholars  should  be 
taught  the  history  of  our  country.  First. 
The  landing  of  the  Pilgrims ;  then  the  set- 
tlement of  the  colonies.  They  should  be  told 
of  the  Revolutionary  War,  when  the  flag 
floated  over  the  Atlantic ;  of  the  Mexican 
'War,  when  it  was  firmly  planted  on  the 
summit  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  of  the 
Civil  War,  when  the  loyal  citizens  of  the 
Republic  fastened  it  to  mast-head  and  fort, 
swore  allegiance  to  it,  fought  under  it;  and, 
as  long  as  one  such  patriot  remains,  it  will 
protected.  The  flag  now  floats  over  an  un- 
divided country,  and,  as  cities  formerly 
swore  allegiance,  so  every  mother's  son 
should  place  his  hand  on  the  Bible  and  swear 
to  protect  it  as  long  as  his  life-blood  lasts. 

In  guarding  the  flag  he  guards  the  next 
most  sacred  thing  to  the  ballot  box.  Bereft 
of  patriotism,  the  heart  of  a  nation  will  be 
cold  and  cramped ;  society  will  degenerate^ 
and  the  mean  and  vicious  will  triumph. 
Patriotism  is  not  a  wild  and  glittering  pas- 
sion, but  a  glorious  reality;  it  still  lives  to 
console,  to  sanctify  humanity;  then  let  it  be 
patriotism  first,  last,  and  always.  Patriotism 
in  history,  in  the  reading  lesson,  in  the 
general  exercises,  in  the  flag  that  adorns  the 
school  room. 
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MY  FATHER'S  MEMOIR:     VI. 

BY  DR.  JOHN  BROWN. 

I  WOULD  fain  say  a  few  words  on  my 
father's  last  illness,  or  rather  on  what  led 
to  it,  and  I  wish  you  and  others  in  the  min- 
istry would  take  to  heart,  as  a  matter  of  im- 
mediate religious  duty,  much  of  what  I  am 
going  to  say.  My  father  was  a  seven 
months'  child,  and  lay,  I  believe,  for  a 
fortnight  in  black  wool,  undressed,  doing 
little  but  breathe  and  sleep,  not  capable  of 
being  fed.  ^  He  continued  all  his  life  slight 
in  nmke,  and  not  robust  in  health,  though 
lively,  and  capable  of  great  single  efforts. 
Hb  attendance  upon  his  mother  must  have 
saddened  his  body  as  well  as  his  mind,  and 
made  him  willing  and  able  to  endure,  in 
spite  of  his  keen  and  ardent  spirit,  the 
sedentary  life  he  in  the  main  led.  He  was 
always  a  very  small  eater,  and  nice  in  his 
tastes,  easily  put  off  from  his  food  by  any 
notion.  He  therefore  started  on  the  full 
work  of  life  with  a  finer  and  more  delicate 
mechanism  than  a  man's  ought  to  be,  indeed, 
in  these  respects  he  was  liker  a  woman  ;  and 
being  very  soon  *' placed,"  he  had  little 
travelling,  and  little  of  that  tossing  about 
the  world  which,  in  the  transition  from 
youth  to  manhood,  hardens  the  frame  as 
well  as  supplies  it.  Though  delicate,  he 
was  almost  never  ill.  I  do  not  remember, 
till  near  the  close  of  his  life,  his  ever  being 
in  bed  a  day. 

From  his  nervous  system,  and  his  brain 
predominating  steadily  over  the  rest  of  his 
body,  he  was  habitually  excessive  in  his 
professional  work.    As  to  quantity,  as  to 
quality,  as  to  manner  and  expression,  he 
flung  away  his  life  without  stint  every  Sab- 
bath-day,  his    sermons    being    laboriously 
prepared,   loudly  mandated,   and  at  great 
expense  of  body  and  mind,  and  then  deliv- 
ered with  the  utmost  vehemence  and  ra- 
pidity.   He  was  quite  unconscious  of  the 
state  he  worked  himself  into,  and  of  the 
loud  piercing  voice  in  which  he  often  spoke. 
This  I  frequently  warned  him  about,  as  be- 
ing, I  knew,  injurious  to  himself,  and  often 
pamful  to  his  hearers,  and  his  answer  always 
was,  that  he  was  utterly  unaware  of  it ;  and 
thus  it  continued  to  the  close,  and  very  sad 
it  was  to  me  who  knew  the  peril,  and  saw 
the  coming  end,  to  listen  to  his  noble,  rich, 
persuasive,  imperative  appeals,  and  to  know 
that  the  surplus  of  power,  if  retained,  would, 
by  God's  blessing,  retain  him,   while  the 
effect  on  his  people  would,  I  am  sure,  not 
We  lost,  but  in  some  respects  have  gained; 


for  much  of  the  discourse  which  wa»^ 
shouted  and  sometimes  screamed  at  the  full 
pitch  of  his  keen  voice,  was  of  a  kind  to  be 
better  rendered  in  his  deep,  quiet,  settled 
tones.  This,  and  the  great  length  of  his 
public  services,  I  knew  he  himself  felt,  when 
too  late,  had  injured  him,  and  many  a  smile 
he  had  at  my  proposal  to  have  a  secret 
sub-congregational  string  from  him  to  me  in 
the  back  seat,  to  be  authoratatively  twitched 
when  I  knew  he  had  done  enough ;  but  this- 
string  was  never  pulled,  even  in  his  mind. 

He  went  on  in  thiis  expensive  life,  sleeps 
ing  very  little,  and  always  lightly;  eating 
little;  never  walking  except  of  necessity  > 
little  in  ,  company,  when  he  would  have  ' 
eaten  more  and  been,  by  the  power  of  social 
relish,  made  likelier  to  get  the  full  good  out 
of  his  food;  never  diverting  his  mind  by 
any  change  but  that  of  one  book  or  subject 
for  another ;  and  every  time  that  any  strong 
affliction  came  on  him,  as  when  made  twice 
a  widower,  or  at  his  daughter's  death,  or 
from  such  an  outrage  upon  his  entire  nature 
and  feelings  as  the  Libel,'  then  his  delickte 
machinery  was  shaken  and  damaged,  not 
merely  by  the  first  shock,  but  even  more  by 
that  unrelenting  self-command  by  which  he 
terrified  his  body  into  instant  submission. 
Thus  it  was,  and  thus  it  ever  must  be,  if 
the  laws  of  our  bodily  constitution,  laid 
down  by  Him  who  knows  our  frame,  and 
from  whom  our  substance  is  not  hid,  are  set 
at  naught,  knowingly  or  not — if  knowing- 
ingly,  the  act  is  so  much  the  more  spiritually 
bad,  but  if  not,  it  is  still  punished  with  the 
same  unerring  nicety,  and  the  same  com- 
mensurate meting  out  of  the  penalty  and 
paying  ''in  full  tale,"  as  makes  the 
sun  to  know  his  times,  and  splits  an  err- 
ing planet  into  fragments,  driving  it 
into  space  ''with  hideous  ruin  and  com- 
bustion." It  is  a  painful  and  a  sad  thing 
to  say,  but  if  my  father  had  not  been 
a  prodigal  in  a  true  but  very  different 
meaning — if  he  had  not  spent  his  substance, 
the  portion  of  goods  that  fell  to  him,  the 
capital  of  life  given  to  him  by  God,  in  what 
we  must  believe  to  have  been  needless  and 
therefore  preventable  excess  of  effort — we 
might  have  had  him  still  with  us,  shining 
more  and  more,  and  he  and  they  who  were 
with  him  would  have  been  spared  those  two 
years  of  the  valley  of  the  shadow,  with  its 
sharp  and  steady  pain,  its  fallings  away  of 
life,  its  longing  for  the  ^ave,  its  sleepless 
nights  and  days  of  wearmess  and  languor, 
the  full  expression  of  which  you  will  find 
nowhere  but  in  the  Psalms  and  in  Job. 

I  have  said  that  though  delicate  he  was 
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never  ill :  this  was  all  the  worse  for  hinii 
for,  odd  as  it  may  seem^  many  a  man's  life 
is  lengthened  by  a  sharp  illness;  and  this  in 
several  ways.     In  the  first  place,  he  is  laid 

•  up,  out  of  the  reach  of  all  external  mischief 
and  exertion;  he  is  like  a  ship  put  in  dock 
for  repairs ;  time  is  gained.  A  brisk  fever 
clarifies  the  entire  man ;  if  it  is  beaten  and 
does  not  beat,  it  is  like  cleaning  a  chimney 
by  setting  it  on  fire ;  it  is  perilous  hut  thor- 
ough. Then  the  effort  to  throw  off  the 
disease  often  quickens  and  purifies  and  cor- 
roborates the  central  powers  of  life;  the 
fiame  bums  more  clearly ;  there  is  a  clean- 
ness, so  to  speak,  about  all  the  wheels  of 
life.  Moreover,  it  is  a  warning,  and  makes 
a  man  meditate  on  his  bed,  and  resolve  to 
pull  up ;  and  it  warns  his  friends,  and  like- 
wise if  he  is  a  clergyman,  his  people,  who, 

'  if  their  minister  is  always  with  them,  never 
once  thinks  he  can  be  ever  anything  but  as 
able  as  he  is. 

Such  a  pause,  such  a  breathing-time,  my 
father  never  got  during  that  part  of  his  life 
and  labors  when  it  would  have  availed  most; 
and  he  was  an  old  man  in  years  before  he 
was  a  regular  patient  of  any  doctor.  He 
was  during  life  subject  to  sudden  headaches, 
afiecting  his  memory  and  eyesight,  and  even 
his  speech ;  these  attacks  were,  according  to 
the  thoughtless  phrase  of  the  day,  called 
bilious ;  that  is,  he  was  sick,  and  was  re- 

•  lieved  by  a  blue  pill  and  smart  medicine. 
Their  true  seat  was  in  the  brain ;  the  liver 
suffered  because  the  brain  was  ill,  and  sent 
no  nervous  energy  to  it,  or  poisoned  what  it 
did  send.  The  sharp  racking  pain  in  the 
forehead  was  the  cry  of  suffering  from  the 
anterior  lobes,  driven  by  their  master  to 
distraction,  and  turning  on  him  wild  with 
weakness  and  fear  and  anger.  It  was  well 
they  did  cry  out ;  in  some  brains  (large 
ones)  the]^  would  have  gone  on  dumb  to 
sudden  ruin,  as  in  apoplexy  or  palsy ;  but 
he  did  not  know,  and  no  one  told  him  their 
true  meaning,  and  he  set  about  seeking  for 
the  outward  cause  in  some  article  of  food, 
in  some  recent  and  quite  inadequate  cause. 

He  used,  with  a  sort  of  odd  shame  and 
distress,  to  ask  me  why  it  was  that  he  was 
subjected  to  so  much  suffering  from  what  he 
called  the  lower  and  ignoble  regions  of  his 
body ;  and  I  used  to  explain  to  him  that  he 
had  made  them  suffer  by  long  years  of  neglect, 
and  that  they  were  now  having  their  revenge, 
and  in  their  own  way.  I  have  often  found, 
that  the  more  nervous  centres  are  employed 
in  those  offices  of  thought  and  feeling  the 
most  removed  from  material  objects, — the 
more  the  nervous  energy   of  the    entire 


nature  is  concentrated,  engrossed,  and  used 
up  in  such  offices, — so  much  the  more  and 
therefore,  are  those  organs  of  the  body  which 
preside  over  that  organic  life  common  to 
ourselves  and  the4owest  worm,  defrauded  of 
their  necessary  nervous  food, — ^and  being  in 
the  organic  and  not  in  the  animal  depart- 
ment, and  having  no  voice  to  tell  their  wants 
or  wrongs,  till  they  wake  up  and  annoy  their 
neighbors  who  have  a  voice,  that  is,  who  are 
sensitive  to  pain,  they  may  have  been  long 
ill  before  they  come  into  the  sphere  of  con- 
sciousness. This  is  the  true  reason — along 
with  want  of  purity  and  change  of  air,  want 
of  exercise,  want  of  shifting  the  work  of  the 
body — why  clergymen,  men  of  letters,  and 
all  men  of  intense  mental  application,  are 
so  liable  to  be  affected  with  indigestion, 
constipation,  lumbago,  and  lowness  of  spirits 
melancholia — black  bile.  The  brain  may  not 
give  way  for  long,  because  for  a  time  the  law 
of  exercise  strengthens  it ;  it  is  fed  high,  gets 
the  best  of  everything,  of  blood  and  nervous 
pabulum,  and  the  men  have  a  joy  in  the 
victorious  work  of  their  brain,  and  it  has  a 
joy  of  its  own,  too,  which  deludes  and  mis- 
leads. 

All  this  happened  to  my  father.  He  had 
no  formal  disease  when  he  died — no  struct- 
ural change;  his  sleep  and  his  digestion 
would  have  been  quite  sufficient  for  life  even 
up  to  the  last ;  the  mechanism  was  entire, 
but  the  motive-power  was  gone — it  was  ex- 
pended. The  silver  cord  was  not  so  much 
loosed  as  relaxed.  The  golden  bowl,  the 
pitcher  at  the  fountain,  the  wheel  at  the  cis- 
tern, were  not  so  much  broken  as  emptied 
and  stayed.  The  clock  had  run  down  be- 
fore its  time,  and  there  was  no  one  but  He 
who  first  wound  it  up  and  set  it  who  could 
wind  it  up  again ;  and  this  He  does  not  do, 
because  it  is  His  law — an  express  injunction 
from  Him — that,  having  measured  out  to 
his  creatures  each  his  measure  of  life,  and 
left  him  to  the  freedom  of  his  own  will  and 
the  regulation  of  his  reason,  He  also  leaves 
him  to  reap  as  he  sows. 

Thus  it  was  that  my  father's  illness  was  not 
so  much  a  disease  as  a  long  death ;  life  ebb- 
ing away,  consciousness  left  entire,  the  cer- 
tain issue  never  out  of  sight.  This,  to  a 
man  of  my  father's  organization — ^with  a 
keen  relish  for  life,  and  its  highest  pleasures 
and  energies,  sensitive  to  impatience,  and 
then  over-sensitive  of  his  own  impatience ; 
cut  to  the  heart  with  the  long  watching  and 
suffering  of  those  he  loved,  who,  after  all, 
could  do  so  little  for  him ;  with  a  nervous 
system  easily  sunk,  and  by  its  strong  play 
upon  his  mind  darkening  and  saddening  his 
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most  central  beliefe,  shaking  his  most  solid 
principles,  tearing  and  terrifying  his  tender- 
est  affections :  his  mind  free  and  clear,  ready 
for  action  if  it  had  the  power,  eager  to  be  in 
its  place  in  the  work  of  the  world  and  of  its 
Master;  to  have  to  spend  two  long  years  in 
this  ever-descending  road — ^here  was  a  com- 
bination of  positive  and  negative  suffering 
not  to  be  thought  of  even  now^  when  it  is 
all  sunk  under  that  ^'far  more  exceeding 
and  eternal  weight  of  glory." 

He  often  spoke  to  me  freely  about  his 
health,  went  into  it  with  the  fearlessness, 
exactness,  and  persistency  of  his  nature; 
and  I  never  witnessed,  or  hope  to  witness, 
anything  more  affecting  than  when,  after  it 
had  been  dawning  upon  him,  he  appre- 
hended the  true  secret  of  his  death.  He 
was  deeply  humbled,  felt  that  he  had  done 
wrong  to  himself,  to  his  people,  to  us  all,  to 
his  faithful  and  long-suffering  Master ;  and 
he  often  said,  with  a  dying  energy  lighting 
up  hb  eye,  and  nerving  his  voice  and  gesture, 
that  if  it  pleased  God  to  let  him  again 
speak  in  his  old  place,  he  would  not  only 
proclaim  again,  and,  he  hoped,  more  simply 
and  more  fully,  the  everlasting  gospel  to 
lost  man,  but  proclaim  also  the  gospel  of 
God  to  the  body,  the  religious  and  Christian 
duty  and  privilege  of  living  in  obedience  to 
the  divine  laws  of  health.  He  was  delighted 
when  I  read  to  him,  and  turned  to  this  pur- 
pose that  wonderful  passage  of  St.  Paul — 
^'For  the  body  is  not  one  member,  but 
many.  If  the  whole  body  were  an  eye, 
where  were  the  hearing?  if  the  whole  wei:e 
hearing,  where  were  the  smelling  ?  But  now 
hath  God  set  the  members  every  one  of  them 
in  the  body,  as  it  hath  pleased  him.  And 
the  eye  cannot  say  unto  the  hand,  I  have  no 
need  of  thee  ;  nor  again  the  head  to  the  feet, 
I  have  no  need  of  you.  Nay,  much  more 
those  members  of  the  body  which  seem  to 
be  more  feeble,  are  necessary ;"  summing  it 
all  up  in  words  with  life  and  death  in  them 
— "  That  there  should  be  no  schism  in  the 
body;  but  that  the  members  should  have 
the  same  care  one  for  another.  And 
whether  one  member  suffer,  all  the  members 
suffer' with  it;  or  one  member  be  honored, 
all  the  members  rejoice  with  it." 

The  lesson  from  all  this  is.  Attend  to  your 
bodies,  study  their  structure,  functions,  and 
laws.  This  does  not  at  all  mean  that  you 
need  be  an  anatomist,  or  go  deep  into 
physiology,  or  the  doctrines  of  prevention 
and  cure.  Not  only  has  each  organism  a 
resident  doctor,  placed  there  by  Him  who 
<:an  thus  heal  all  our  diseases ;  but  this  doc- 
tor, if  watched  and  waited  on,  informs  any 


man  or  woman  of  ordinary  sense  what  things 
to  do,  and  what  things  not  to  do.  And  I 
would  have  you,  who,  I  fear,  not  unfre- 
quently  sin  in  the  same  way,  and  all  our 
ardent,  self-sacrificing  young  ministers,  to 
reflect  whether,  after  destroying  themselves 
and  dying  young,  they  have  lost  or  gained. 
It  is  said  that  God  raises  up  others  in  our 
place.  God  gives  you  no  title  to  say  this. 
Men — such  men  as  I  have  in  my  mind — are 
valuable  to  God  in  proportion  to  the  time 
they  are  here.  They  are  the  older,  the  bet- 
ter, the  riper  and  richer,  and  more  enrich- 
ing. Nothing  will  make  up  for  this  absolute , 
loss  of  life.  For  there  is  something  which 
every  man  who  is  a  good  workman  is  gaining 
every  year  just  because  he  is  older,  and  this 
nothing  can  replace.  Let  a  man  remain  on 
his  ground,  say  a  country  parish,  during 
half  a  century  or  more — let  him  be  every 
year  getting  fuller  and  sweeter  in  the 
knowledge  of  God  and  man,  in  utterance 
and  in  power — can  the  power  of  that  man 
for  good  over  all  his  time,  and  especially 
towards  its  close,  be  equalled  by  that  of 
three  or  four  young,  and,  it  may  be,  admir- 
able men,  who  have  been  succeeding  each 
other's  ;untimely  death,  during  the  same 
space  of  time  ?  It  is  against  all  spiritual, 
as  well  as  all  simple  arithmetic,  to  say  so. 

You  have  spoken  of  my  father's  prayers. 
They  were  of  two  kinds ;  the  one  formal, 
careful,  systematic,  and  almost  stereotyped, 
remarkable  for  fulness  and  compression  of 
thought;  sometimes  too  manifestly  the  re- 
sult of  study,  and  sometimes  not  purely 
prayer,  but  more  of  the  nature  of  a  devo- 
tional and  even  argumentative  address ;  the 
other,  as  in  the  family,  short,  simple,  and 
varied.  He  used  to  tell  of  his  master.  Dr. 
Lawson,  reproving  him,  in  his  honest  but 
fatherly  way,  as  they  were  walking  home 
from  the  Hall.  My  father  had  in  his  prayer 
the  words,  ''  that  through  death  he  might 
destroy  him  that  had  the  power  of  death — 
that  is,  the  devil."  The  old  man,  leaning 
on  his  favorite  pupil,  said,  "John,  my  man, 
you  need  not  have  said  *  that  is  the  devil]' 
you  might  have  been  sure  that  He  knew 
whom  you  meant."  My  father,  in  theory, 
held  that  a  mixture  of  formal,  fixed  prayer, 
in  fact,  a  liturgy,  along  with  extempore 
prayer,  was  the  right  thing.  As  you  observe, 
many  of  his  passages  in  prayer  all  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  hearing  him  could  an- 
ticipate, such  as  "  the  enlightening,  enliven- 
ing, sanctifying,  and  comforting  influences 
of  the  good  Spirit,"  and  many  others.  One 
in  especial  you  must  remember ;  it  was  only 
used  on  very  solemn  occasions,  and  curiously 
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unfolds  his  mental  peculiarities]  it  closed 
his  prayer — "And  now,  unto  Thee,  O 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  the  one 
Jehovah  and  our  God,  we  would — as  is 
most  meet — ^with  the  church  on  earth  and 
the  church  in  heaven,  ascribe  all  honor  and 
glory,  dominion  and  majesty,  as  it  was  in 
the  beginning,  is  now,  and  ever  shall  be, 
world  without  end.  Amen."  Nothing 
could  be  more  like  him  than  the  interjection, 
"  as  is  most  meet."  Sometimes  his  abrupt, 
short  statements  in  the  Synod  were  very 
striking.     On    one    occasion,    Mr.    James 

^Morison  having  stated  his  views  as  to  prayer 
very  strongly,  denying  that  a  sinner  can 
pray,  my  father,  turning  to  the  Moderator, 
said — ''  Sir,  let  a  man  feel  himself  to  be  a 
sinner,  and,  for  anything  the  universe  of 
creatures  can  do  for  him,  hopelessly  lost, — 
let  him  feel  this,  sir,  and  let  him  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  Saviour,  and  all  the  eloquence 
and  argument  of  Mr.  Morison  will  not  keep 
that  man  from  crying  out, '  God  be  merciful 
to  me  a  sinner.'  That,  sir,  is  prayer — that 
is  acceptable  prayer." 

There  must  be,  I  fear,  now  and  then  an 
apparent  discrepancy  between  you  and  me, 
especially  as  to  the  degree  of  mental  de- 
pression which  at  times  overshadowed  my 
father's  nature.  You  will  understand  this, 
and  I  hope  our  readers  will  make  allowance 
for  it.  Some  of  it  is  owing  to  my  constitu- 
tional tendency  to  overstate,  and  much  of  it 
to  my  having  had  perhaps  more  frequent, 
and  even  more  private,  insights  into  this 
part  of  his  life.  But  such  inconsistency  as 
that  I  speak  of — the  co-existence  of  a  clear, 
firm  faith,  a  habitual  sense  of  God  and  of 
his  infinite  mercy,  the  living  a  life  of  faith, 
as  if  it  was  in  his  organic  and  inner  life, 
more  than  in  his  sensational  and  outward — 
is  quite  compatible  with  that  tendency  to 
distrust  himself,  that  bodily  darkness  and 
mourn  fulness,  which  at  times  came  over 
him.  Any  one  who  knows  "  what  a  piece 
of  work  is  man;"  how  composite,  how 
varying,  how  inconsistent  human  nature  is, 
that  each  of  us  are 

**  Some  several  men,  all  in  an  honr.'* 
—will  not  need  to  be  told  to  expect,  or  how 
to  harmonize  these  differences  of  mood. 
You  see  this  in  that  wonderful  man,  the 
apostle  Paul,  the  true  typical  fulness,  the 
humannessj  so  to  speak,  of  whose  nature 
comes  out  in  such  expressions  of  opposites 

.  as  these — "  By  honor  and  dishonor,  by  evil 
report  and  good  report ;  as  deceivers,  and 
yet  true ;  as  unknown,  and  yet  well  known; 
as  dying,  and,  behold,  we  live ;  as  chas- 
tened, and  not  killed;   as  sorrowful,   yet 


always  rejoicing ;  as  poor,  yet  making  many 
rich;  as  having  nothing,  and  yet  possessing: 
all  things," 

I  cannot,  and  after  your  impressive  and 
exact  history  of  his  last  days,  I  need  not 
say  anything  of  the  close  of  those  long 
years  of  suffering,  active  and  passive,  and 
that  slow  ebbing  of  life ;  the  body,  without 
help  or  hope,   feeling  its   doom    steadily 
though    slowly    drawing    on ;     the    mind 
mourning  for  its  suffering  friend,  compan- 
ion, and  servant ;  mourning  also,  sometimes,        j 
that  it  must  be  '' unclothad,"  and  take  its       ! 
flight  all  alone  into  the  infinite  unknown  y 
dying  daily,  not  in  the  heat  of  fever,  or  in       I 
the  insensibility  or  lethargy  of  paralytic       | 
disease,  but  having  the  mind  calm  and  clear, 
and  the  body  conscious  of  its  own  decay, — 
dying  as  it  were  in  cold  blood.     One  thing 
I  must  add.     That  morning  when  you  were 
obliged  to  leave,  and  when  "cold  obstruc- 
tion's apathy"  had  already  begun  its  reign 
— when  he  knew  us,  and  that  was  all,  and 
when  he  followed  us  with  his  dying  and 
loving  eyes,  but  could  not  speak— the  end 
came;  and  then,  as  through  life,  his  will 
asserted  itself  supreme  in  death.     With  that 
love  of  order  and  decency  which  was  a  law 
of  his  life,  he  deliberately  composed  himself;, 
placing  his  body  at  rest,  as  if  setting  his       | 
house  in  order  before  leaving  it,  and  then       | 
closed  his  eyes  and  mouth,  so  that  his  last 
look — the  look  his  body  carried    to    the 
grave  and  faced  dissolution  in — was  that  of 
sweet,  dignified  self-possession. 

I  have  made  this  letter  much  too  long,, 
and  have  said  many  things  in  it  I  never  in- 
tended saying,  and  omitted  much  I  had 
hoped  to  be  able  to  say.     But  I  must  end. 


MOTHEliS,  SPEAK  LOW. 

I  KNOW  some  houses,  well  built  and  hand- 
somely furnished,  where  it  is  not  pleas- 
ant to  be  a  visitor.  Sharp,  angry  tones  re- 
sound throjugh  them  from  morning  to  night, 
and  the  influence  is  as  contagious  as  measles,. 
and  much  more  to  be  dreaded  in  a  house- 
hold. The  children  catch  it,  and  it  lasts 
for  life,  an  incurable  disease.  A  friend  has 
such  a  neighbor  within  hearing  of  her  house 
when  doors  and  windows  are  open,  and  even 
Poll  Parrot  has  caught  the  tune  and  delights 
in  screaming  and  scolding,  until  she  has 
been  sent  into  the  country  to  improve  her 
habits.  Children  catch  cross  tones  quicker 
than  parrots.  When  mother  sets  the  ex- 
ample, you  will  scarcely  hear  a  pleasant  word 
among  the  children  in  their  plays  with  each 
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Other.  Yet  the  discipline  of  such  a  family 
is  always  weak  and  irregular.  The  children 
expect  so  much  scolding  before  they  do  any 
thing  they  are  bid ;  while  in  many  a  home, 
where  the  low,  firm  tone  of  the  mother,  or  a 
decided  look  of  her  steady  eye,  is  law,  they 
never  think  of  disobedience,  either  in  or 
oat  of  her  sight. 

Oh,  mothers/  it  is  worth  a  great  deal  to 
cultivate  that  "  excellent  thing  in  woman,*' 
a  low,  sweet  voice.  If  you  are  ever  so 
much  tired  by  the  mischievous  or  willful 
pranks  of  the  little  ones,  speak  low.  It  will 
be  a  great  help  to  you  to  even  try  to  be 
patient  and  cheerful,  if  you  cannot  wholly 
succeed.  Anger  makes  you  wretched,  and 
your  children  also.  Impatient,  angry  tones 
never  did  the  heart  good,  but  plenty  of  evil. 
You  cannot  have  the  excuse  for  them  that 
they  lighten  your  burdens :  they  only  make 
them  ten  times  heavier.  For  your  own 
sake,  as  well  as  your  children's  sake,  learn 
to  speak  low.  They  will  remember  that 
tone  when  your  head  is  under  the  willows. 
So,  too,  would  they  remember  a  harsh  and 
angry  voice.  Which  legacy  will  you  leave 
to  your  children  ? 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO. 


FIFTY  years  ago  the  population  of  the 
United  States  was  only  17,697,420. 
The  census  cost  the  Government  ^833,- 
427.  There  were  slaves  in  all  the  states  ex- 
cept Maine,  Massachusetts,  Vermont  and 
Michigan.  Iowa  had  16  slaves,  Wisconsin 
II,  Ohio  3,  Indiana  9,  Illinois  331 ;  total  in 
all  states  and  territories  was  2,486,228. 
Fifty  years  ago  the  first  railroad  spike  ma- 
chine was  put  into  use,  making  fifty  a  min- 
ute, forming  both  point  and  head.  Henry 
Burden,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  was  the  inventor. 
It  ranked  among  the  best-paying  inventions 
of  modem  times. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  Whig  party  held  its  first 
convention  at  Harrisburg,  nominating  Gen. 
William  Harrison,  of  Ohio,  as  President  of 
the  United  States.  Fifty  years  ago  Joseph 
A.  Adams,  for  the  first  time,  made  use  of 
the  idea  now  embodied  in  the  art  of  electro- 
typing  by  reproducing  from  wood-cuts. 
Fifty  years  ago  the  first  power-loom  for 
weaving  carpets  was  set  in  motion  by  E.  B. 
Bigelow  of  Boston.  Ten  yards  a  day  was 
its  original  capacity.  Fifty  years  ago  ( 1 839) 
the  first  wheat  was  shipped  from  Chicago, 
amounting  to  seventy-eight  bushels.  It 
was  sent  eastward  by  the  lakes  to  Buffalo. 
Fifty-one  years  ago  the  first  steam  fire  en- 


gine ever  made  was  tested  in  New  Yorkf.  It 
was  invented  by  Captaih  John  Ericsson. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  Sirius  and  Great 
Western,  the  first  ocean  steamships,  entered 
New  York  harbor  on  their  return  trip  No. 
I.  Fifty  years  ago  1,000  reformed  drunk- 
ards marched  in  procession  at  the  first  an- 
niversary of  the  Washington  society.  Fifty 
years  ago  a  law  was  enacted  against  duelling 
in  the  district  of  Columbia.  It  grew  out  of 
the  Cilley- Graves  duel.  Fifty  years  ago 
the  Cherokee  Indians  were  removed  from 
Georgia  and  placed  west  of  the  Mississippi 
river.  Fifty  years  ago  was  established  the 
first  commercial  college  in  America,  Co- 
mer's college  of  Boston.  Fifty  years  ago  the 
first  patent  was  granted  to  Goodyear  for 
vulcanized  India-rubber  goods. 

Fifty  years  ago  a  survey  was  made  by 
John  Baily  for  a  canal  across  Central  Amer- 
ica. Fifty  years  ago  John  Ericsson  was  al- 
lowed letters-patent  on  a  steam-propeller 
boat.  Fifty  years  ago  beet  sugar  was  first 
made  by  David  L.  Child,  of  Northampton, 
Mass.  Fifty  years  ago  the  banks  of  the 
United  States  resumed  specie  payment. 
Fifty  years  ago  the  Massachusetts  Abolition 
party  was  organized.  Fifty  years  ago  wooden 
clocks  had  only  been  in  use  one  year. 
Fifty  years  ago  the  daguerreotype  was  in- 
vented in  YTZXiCt.— Statistician. 
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BY  SIDNEY  DARE. 


AA/^^^*  ^'^^  found  out  one  thing,"  said 
VV  Jack,  as  he  came  in  to  his  mother,  hot, 
tired  and  dusty. 

"  What  is  that  ? "  she  asked. 

"  That  there  are  a  great  many  boys  in  the 
world.** 

"  Didn't'  you  know  that  before  ? " 

*'  Partly,  but  I  didn't  know  there  were  so 
many  more  than  are  wanted." 

"What  makes  you  think  so  ?** 

"Because  I've  been  round  and  round  till 
I'm  worn  out,  trying  to  find  a  place  to  woiok. 
Wherever  I  go  there  are  more  boys  than  places. 
Doesn't  that  show  that  there  are  too  many 
boys  ? " 

"  Not  exactly,"  said  his  mother,  with  a  smile. 
"  It  depends  entirely  upon  the  kind  of  boy. 
A  good  boy  is  always  wanted  somewhere." 

"  Well,  if  I'm  a  good  boy,  I  wish  I  knew 
where  I'm  wanted." 

"Patience,  patience,  my  boy.  In  such  a 
great  world  as  this  is,  with  so  many  places  and 
so  many  boys,  it  is  no  wonder  that  some  of 
them  do  not  find  their  places  at  once.  But  be 
very  sure,  dear,"  as  she  laid  a  caressing  hand 
on  his  arm,  "that  every  boy  who  wants  a 
chance  to  do  fair,  honest  work  will  find  it." 
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"That*s  the  kind  of  work  I  want  to  do/' 
said  Jack.  "  I  don't  want  anybody's  money 
for  nothing.  Let  me  see — what  have  I  got  to 
offer?  All  the  schooling  and  all  the  wits  I've 
been  able  to  zet  up  to  thirteen  years,  good 
stout  hands  ana  feet,  and  a  civil  tongue." 

"And  a  mind  and  heart  set  on  doing  faithful 
duty,"  suggested  his  mother. 

"  I  hope  so,"  said  Jack.  "  I  remember  father 
used  to  say:  'Just  as  soon  as  you  undertake  to 
work  for  any  one,  you  must  bear  in  mind  that 
you  have  sold'  yourself  to  him  for  the  given 
time.  Your  time,  your  strength,  your  energy, 
are  his,  and  your  best  efforts  to  seek  his  inter- 
esU  in  every  way  are  his  due.'" 

The  earnest  tone  in  which  the  boy  spoke 
seemed  to  give  assurance  that  he  would  pay 
good  heed  to  the  words  of  the  father  whose 
counsels  could  no  more  reach  him. 

For  two  or  three  days  longer  Jack  had 
reason  to  hold  to  his  opinion  that  there  were 
more  boys  than  the  world  wanted,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  he  met  with  a  business  man  who, 
ad'ter  questioning  him  closely,  said: 

"There  are  a  great  many  applications  for 
the  place,  but  the  greater  number  of  the  boys 
come  and  stav  for  a  short  time  and  then  leave 
if  they  think  they  can  do  a  little  better.  When 
a  boy  gets  used  to  our  routes  and  our  custom- 
ers, we  want  him  to  stay.  If  you  will  agree  to 
remain  for  at  least  three  years,  we  will  pay  you 
three  dollars  a' week  as  errand  boy." 

"That  is  just  what  I  want  to  do,  sir,"  said 
Jack,  eagerly.  So  he  was  installed ;  and  proud 
enough  he  was  at  bringing  his  wages  nome 
every  Saturday  night,  and  realizing  that,  small 
as-  tney  were,  the  regular  help  was  of  great 
value  to  his  mother. 

•  It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  faith- 
ful carrying  out  of  his  father's  admonition  after 
awhile  attracted  the  attention  not  only  of  his 
employers,  but  of  others  with  whom  he  was 
brought  into  contact  in  the  pursuit  of  his  duties. 

One  day  he  was  asked  into  the  office  of  Mr. 
Lang,  a  gentleman  to  whom  he  frequently 
carried  parcels  of  value. 

"Have  you  ever  thought  of  changing  your 
situation  ? "  asked  Mr.  Lang. 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Jack. 

"Perhaps  you  could  do  better,"  said  the 
other.  "  1  want  to  get  a  boy  who  is  quick  and 
intelligent,  and  who  can  be  relied  on,  and 
from  what  I  see  of  you  I  think  you  are  that  sort 
of  a  boy.  I  want  you  to  drive  a  delivery 
wagon,  and  I  will  pay  you  five  dollars  a  week. ' 

Jack's  eyes  opened  wide. 

"It's  wonderful  good  pay,  sir,  for  a  boy  like 
me,  I'm  sure.  But  I  promised  to  keep  on  with 
Mr.  Hill  for  three  years,  and  the  second  year  is 
only  just  begun." 

"  WeU,  have  you  signed  a  regular  agreement 
with  Mr.  Hill?" 
|!;  "  No,  sir;  I  told  him  I'd  stay." 

"  You  have  a  mother  to  assist,  you  told  me. 
Couldn't  you  tell  Mr.  Hill  that  you  are  obliged 
to  do  better  when  you  have  a  chance  ?  " 

*'  I  don't  believe  I  could,"  said  Jack,  looking 
with  his  straight,  frank  gaze  into  the  gentle- 
man's face.    "You  see,  sir,  if   I    broke  my 


word  to  him,  I  shouldn't  be  the  kind  of  boy  to 
be  relied  on  that  you  wanted." 

"I  guess  you  are  about  right,"  said  Mr. 
Lang,  with  a  laugh.  "  Come  and  see  me  when 
your  time  is  out.  I  dare  say  I  shall  nant  you 
then." 

Jack  went  home  very  much  stirred  by  what 
had  been  said  to  him.  After  all,  could  it  be 
wrong  to  go  where  he  could  do  so  much  better? 
Almost  double  the  wages!  Was  it  not  really 
his  duty  to  his  mother  to  obtain  it,  and  to  drive 
a  wagon  instead  of  trudging  wearily  along  the 
streets  ?  They  never  felt  so  hot  and  dusty  as 
they  did  just  now,  whto  he  might  escape  nom 
the  tiresome  routine. 

Might,  but  how?  By  the  sacrifice  of  his 
pledged  word.  By  selling  his  truth  and  his 
honor.  So  strongly  did  the  reflection  force 
itself  upon  him,  that,  when  he  told  his  mother 
of  the  offer  he  had  received,  he  merely  added: — 

"  It  would  be  a  grand  good  thing  if  I  could 
take  it,  wouldn't  it,  mother  ? " 

"  Yes,  it  would."   4 

"  Some  boys  would  change  without  thinking 
of  letting  a  promise  stand  in  their  way." 

"  Yes ;  but  that  is  the  kind  of  a  boy  who, 
sooner  or  later,  is  not  wanted.  It  is  because 
you  have  not  been  that  sort  of  a  boy  that  you 
are  wanted  now." 

Jack  worked  away,  doing  such  good  work, 
as  he  became  more  and  more  accustomed  to 
his  situation,  that  his  mother  sometimes 
wondered  that  Mr.  Hill,  who  seemed  always 
kindly  interested  in  nim,  never  appeared  to 
think  of  raising  his  jpay.  This,  however,  was 
not  Mr.  Hill's  way  of  doing  things,  even  though 
he  showed  an  increasing  disposition  to  trust 
Jack  with  important  business. 

So  the  boy  trudged  through  his  three  years, 
at  the  end  of  them  having  bMn  trusted  far  more 
than  is  usually  the  case  with  errand  boys.  He 
had  never  foi^otten  the  offer  made  him  by  Mr. 
Lang,  and  one  day,  meeting  that  gentleman  on 
the  street,  ventured  to  remind  him  of  it,  telling 
him  that  his  present  engagement  was  nearly 
out,  adding — 

"You  spoke  to  me  about  driving  the  wagon, 
sir." 

"  Ah,  so  I  did ;  but  you  are  older  now  and 
worth  more.    Call  around  and  see  me." 

On  a  Saturday  afternoon  soon  after.  Jack 
lingered  in  Mr.  Hill's  office  after  the  other 
errand  boys  had  been  paid  and  had  gone  away. 

"  My  three  years  are  up  to-night,  sir,"  he 
said. 

"  Yes,  they  are,"  said  Mr.  Hill,  looking  as  if 
he  had  remembered  it. 

"  Will  you  give  me  a  recommendation  to 
some  one  else,  sir  ? " 

"  Well,  I  will,  if  you  are  sure  you  want  to 
leave  me." 

"  I  didn't  know  you  wanted  me  to  stay. 
But,"  he  hesitated  and  then  went  on,  "my 
mother  is  a  widow,  and  I  feel  as  though  I  ought 
to  do  the  best  I  can  for  her ;  and  Mr.  Lang  told 
me  to  call  on  him." 

"  Has  Mr.  Lang  made  you  an  offer?" 

Jack  told  him  of  what  Mr.  Lang  had  said 
to  him  nearly  two  years  age. 
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**  Why  didn't  you  go  then  ?*'  asked  Mr.  Hill. 

"  Because  I  had  promised  to  stay  with  you ; 
hut  you  wouldn't  blame  me  for  trying  to  better 
myself  now  ? " 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Are  you  tired  of  running 
errands?" 

"  I'd  rather  ride  than  walk,"  said  Jack,  with 
a  smile. 

"I  think  it  is  about  time  you  were  doing 
better  than  either.  Perhaps  you  think  you 
have  been  doing  this  faimful  work  foi:  me 
through  these  years  for  next  to  nothing;  but 
if  so,  you  are  mistaken.  You  have  been  doing 
better  work  than  merely  running  errands. 
You  have  been  servine  an  apprenticeship  to 
trast  and  honesty.  I  know  you  now  to  be  a 
straightforward,  reliable  boy,  and  it  takes  time 
to  learn  that.  It  is  your  capital,  and  you  ought 
to  begin  to  realize  on  it.  You  may  taak  to  Mr. 
Lang  if  you  wish :  but  I  will  give  you  a  place  in 
the  office,  with  a  salary  of  six  hundred  dollars 
for  the  first  year,  with  a  prospect  of  a  raise  after/ 
that." 

Jack  did  not  go  to  Mr.  Lang,  but  straight  to 
his  mother,  with  a  shout  and  a  bound. 

"You're  right,  you're  right,  mother!"  he 
cried.  "  No  more  nard  work  for  you,  mother. 
I'm  wanted,  you  see.  Wanted  enough  to  get 
good  pay,  and  all  the  hardest  part  over." 

— Northwestern  Congregationalist, 


THE  ORGAN  OF  FORM— HOW  TO 
TEACH. 


BY  NKLSON  SIZER. 


THIS  faculty  of  the  intellect  plays  an  im- 
portant psirt  in  education.  In  spelling, 
ipiling,  drawing,  geography,  mechanism, 
ait,  and  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  things, 
it  is  indispensable.  The  organ  of  Form  is 
located  on  each  side  of  Individuality,  and 
that  organ  is  located  just  above  the  root  of 
the  nose.  The  brain  is  composed  of  two 
hemispheres,  and  the  dividing  line  begins  at 
the  root  of  the  nose,  running  over  to  the 
back-head.  Of  course  all  the  organs  are 
double,  each  hemisphere  of  the  brain  con- 
taining a  foil  set.  When  the  organ  of  form 
is  large,  it  has  a  tendency  to  push  the  eye- 
balls apart,  showing  distance  between  the 
eyes.  When  the  organ  is  small,  the  eyes 
are  nearer  together,  nestled  down  close  to 
the  nose,  and  the  nose  itself  seems  to  be 
narrow.  When  large,  the  eyes  appear  to  be 
not  only  separated,  but  pushed  away  from 
the  root  of  the  nose.  The  portrait  of  the 
distinguished  artist,  Darley,  is  an  excellent 
illostration  of  the  large  development  of  the 


be  nature  of  this  faculty  is  to  recognize 
that  quality  of  matter  expressed  by  the  word 


Shape.  Everything  has  some  form,  and  it 
is  exceedingly  difficult  to  find  two  articles 
so  nearly  alike  in  form  that  the  eye  will  not 
recognize  the  difference.     In  a  turning- lathe 

I  two  articles  may  be  made  perfectly  round. 
Marbles,  and  articles  cast  in  moulds,  may 
be  so  nearly  alike  in  form  as  to  defy  the  de« 
tection  of  difference.  If  we  appeal  to 
nature  we  may  hunt  for  a  week  in  the  forest 
and  not  find  two  leaves  so  nearly  alike  that 
we  can  not  instantly  distinguish  them  from 
each  other.  No  two  pebbles  on  the  ocean's 
shore  would  seem  to  be  identical  in  form. 
When  two  horses,  or  oxen,  are  found  to  be 

'so  nearly  alike  that  any  difference  between 
them  does  not  attract  attention,  we  call  them 
properly  matched.  Sometimes  we  see  per- 
sons who  are  so  much  alike  in  face  that  we 
mistake  the  one  for  the  other  when  they  are 
separate,  but  when  they  are  together  we  see 
the  difference. 

We  have  seen  one  pair  of  twins,  however, 
who  were  so  nearly  alike  in  size,  form,  and 
features,  that  neither  their  own  mother,  nor 
any  of  the  neighbors,  could  distinguish  them. 
They  were  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  I  ex- 
amined their  heads  in  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, in  1 841.  One  was  brought  into  the 
room  and  examined ;  when  she  retired  the 
other  came  in,  and  I  supposed  it  to  b^  the 
same  one  returned ;  but  the  moment  I  laid 
my  hand  on  the  head,  I  found  that  self-es- 
teem, which  is  located  at  the  crown,  was 
smaller ;  while  cautiousness,  located  at  the 
upper  back  comer  of  the  head,  was  larger 
than  in  the  one  who  had  come  in  first. 
When  the  difference  was  thus  recognized, 
and  those  traits  of  character  were  p>ointed 
out,  which  were  known  by  the  family  and 
all  their  acquaintances  to  be  the  only  differ- 
ences existing  between  them,  Mary  was  in- 
vited back  to  the  room,  and  we  showed  the 
mother  and  other  friends  the  difference  be- 
tween Mary  and  Martha.  Mary  had  more 
confidence  and  assurance,  and  less  prudence 
or  timidity,  and  always  took  the  lead.  By 
observing  these  traits  or  differences  of  man- 
ner and  character,  the  neighbors  identified 
them  when  they  called ;  or,  when  in  society 
they  were  introduced  to  people,  Mary  would 
respond  first,  would  step  forward  as  if  she 
were  by  two  years  the  older.  When  these 
differences  in  the  shape  of  the  heads  were 
pointed  out,  they  were  so  palpable  that  any 
person  could  distinguish  them  with  the  eyes 
shut;  though  in  face,,  figure,  movement, 
weight,  and  size  the  girls  seemed  exactly 
alike. 

We  offered  to  be  blindfolded  and  repeat 
the  experiment  before  the  audience  at  our 
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lecture  that  evening.  The  parents  and  the 
ladies  were  present  and  consented.  The 
statement  respecting  the  exan^ination  during 
the  day  having  been  made,  and  the  father 
being  present  and  corroborating  it,  a  gallant 
gentleman  in  the  audience  moved  that  the 
focts  be  accepted  without  subjecting  the 
ladies  to  the  public  ordeal,  but  the  father 
instantly  announced  that  any  friends  who 
would  call  at  his  house  might  have  the  facts 
verified  under  their  own  hands  at  an^  time. 

The  differences  in  the  manifestations  of 
two  persons — the  one  having  the  organ  of 
form  large  and  the  faculty  active,  and  the 
other  being  deficient — ^are  many  and  marked. 
The  man  with  the  organ  of  form  large  will 
remetbber  countenances  and  the  general 
configuration  of  a  person — the  shape  of  the 
man  as  a  whole.  If  the  outline  of  a  person 
were  to  be  projected  upon  a  screen,  we  fancy 
that  three  out  of  four  people  in  a  village 
would  be  able  to  call  out  the  person  by 
name,^hose  shadow  was  thus  thrown  on  the 
screen,  without  having  the  face  of  the  per- 
son brought  into  relief  at  all.  If  a  cast  in 
white  plaster  could  be  taken  of  all  the  horses 
and  cows  in  a  village,  which  are  known  to 
every  inhabitant,  or  they  were  all  painted 
one  color,  most  of  the  people  would  recog- 
nize each  one  at  once  by  the  contour  alone. 
It  is  said  that  shepherds  in  Eastern  countries 
know  the  countenance  of  every  sheep  in 
their  flock  of  thousands,  and  if  one  were 
gone,  they  would  know  the  lost  face,  and 
would  recognize  it  anywhere.  Most  people, 
who  have  a  thousand  other  things  to  observe 
and  to  think  about,  would  not  thus  become 
versed  in  the  physiognomy  of  animals ;  but 
we  appeal  to  any  farmer  who  has  a  stock  of 
twenty  head  of  cattle  and  twenty  sheep,  or 
to  any  stable-keeper  who  has  twenty  horses, 
if  he  does  not  know  the  face  of  every  one 
as  well  as  he  knows  the  faces  of  his  neigh- 
bors. The  outline  of  the  countenances,  asT 
well  as  the  general  build  of  the  body,  is  a 
source  of  instant  identity. 

It  is  well-known  that  all  the  animals  be- 
longing to  a  herd,  as  well  as  all  the  bees  in 
a  hive,  amounting  to  50,000  or  more  in 
number,  know  each  other,  because  if  a 
stranger  attempts  to  come  among  them  to 
remain,  he  is  driven  away  or  killed.  Po- 
licemen, especially  those  who  excel  as  de- 
tectives, are  particularly  expert  in  remem- 
bering faces,  and  they  will  describe  a  sus- 
pected person  so  accurately  that  officers  in 
other  cities  will  know  the  man,  though  he 
may  have  tried  to  disguise  himself,  as  soon 
as  he  leaves  the  boat  or  car,  or  if  he  chance  to 
be  met  in  a  crowd  months  or  years  afterward. 


This  faculty  has  much  to  do  with  our 
knowledge  and  intelligence,  and  is  applic- 
able to  our  daily  duties  in  a  thousand  ways, 
and  it  is  only  when  one  is  deficient  in  this 
respect  that  we  fully  realize  its  usefulness 
and  importance. 

Fruit-growers  know  the  proper  form  of 
each  kind  of  berry,  or  plum,  pear,  apple,  or 
peach;  and  if  a  cast  were  taken  in  wax  or 
plaster,  he  would  not  be  deceived.  Then 
the  forms  of  the  various  stalks  and  leaves  of 
crops  are  readily  recognized.  One  kind  of 
potato  has  a  different  shaped  leaf  and  differ- 
ent complexion.  One  kind  of  wheat  will 
have  one  form  of  leaf,  and  another  kind  will 
show  a  difference  in  the  same  respect,  before 
the  grain  is  ankle  high.  Peas,  beans,  oats, 
grains  of  every  sort,  show  a  different  shaped 
berry.  In  fact,  form  is  a  quality  of  matter 
— a  mark  of  difference  and  identity. 

A  person  who  is  deficient  in  this  faculty 
will  be  awkward  in  this  respect ;  may  anx- 
iously study  to  see,  and  yet  see  no  difference 
in  the  form  of  things,  unless  the  contrast  is 
very  marked  ;  will  mark  all  his  things  so  as 
not  to  be  in  doubt  about  their  identity.  He 
will  mistake  strangers  for  friends,  and  per- 
haps be  introduced  and  dine  with  a  man  to- 
day, and  to-morrow  meet  him  and  be  totally 
unconscious  that  he  has  ever  seen  him  before, 
and  the  stranger  will  perhaps  take  it  as  an 
affront.  Such  a  man  will  mismatch  cattle 
and  horses;  will  fail  in  telling  the  difference 
between  his  own  and  other  people's  cattle, 
and  be  found  driving  home  his  neighbor's 
cattle,  thinking  that  they  are  his  own. 

Phrenological  JotumaU 


MANNERS  AND  MORALS. 


Rev.  Dr.  Abbott,  late  head  master  of  the 
city  of  London  schools,  in  his  address  before 
the  teachers'  convention,  said:  Ought  we 
to  do  anything  to  aid  our  history  lessons  by 
stimulating  patriotism?  And,  if  so,  how 
can  this  be  done  ?  The  flower  of  our  youth 
have  never  perished  on  their  native  soil 
contending  for  liberty  against  a  foreign  foe,  ^ 
and  therefore  not  many  poets  have  been  in- 
spired to  bequeath  us  literary  legacies  of 
undying  memorial  of  those  who  have  given 
their  lives  for  their  country.  Such  as  we 
have  might  at  least  be  collected  together, 
with  the  far  more  numerous  prose  narratives 
of  patriotic  or  public-spirited  exploits — ^not 
military  alone.  They  would  constitute  a 
Book  of  Noble  Deeds.  Many  such  books,  I 
should  think,  exist  already.  How  we  are 
governed,  and  an  outline  of  the  principles  of 
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our  laws,  would  be  interesting  to  the  older 
boys.  How  to  be  useful,  showing  a  boy 
how  he  may  be  of  some  use  sometimes  in 
cases  of  fire,  or  accident,  or  other  emerg- 
ency, by  knowing  exactly  what  to  do, 
or  when  and  how  to  do  it,  is  of  importance. 
Is  it  not  a  good  training?  I  would  go  still 
further — have  oral  lessons  on  How  to  be- 
have in  public,  which  should  find  room  for 
simple  precepts  (with  reasons,  of  course) 
such  as  these,  ''Keep  to  the  right  on  the 
pavement;"  "Do  not  throw  orange-peel 
about  in  the  streets  and  paper  about  in  the 
parks ;"  '*  Keep  out  of  a  crowd,  unless  you 
can  do  some  good  in  it;"  "Do  not  put  your 
boots  upon  the  seat  opposite  you  in  a  rail- 
road carriage;"  "Do  not  talk  so  loud  to 
your  school-fellows  in  public  as  to  annoy 
strangers."  These  are  small  things,  very 
small  things;  but  they  are  at  least  things, 
and  they  may  be  a  preparation  for  greater 
things.  The  love  of  our  neighbors,  indi- 
vidually and  collectively — that  indeed  it  is 
with  which  we  desire  to  imbue  our  pupils ; 
and  that  is  the  very  altar  of  morality.  But 
one  goes  up  to  an  altar  by  steps.  And,  as  a 
first  step  toward  loving  one's  neighbor,  it  is 
not  amiss  sometimes  for  a  child  to  learn  not 
to  make  himself  a  nuisance  to  his  neighbor. 


A  DROP  OF  WATER. 


NO  OTHER  TRAVELER  COMPARES  WITH  IT. 


4i 


IT  has  been  far  more  than  two  hundred 
years  since  I  passed  along  here  the 
first  time,"  was  the  astonishing  statement  of 
a  stranger  who  had  been  p^dling  down 
White  river,  and  who  stopped  in  the  shade 
of  the  old  bridge  at  Washington  street. 

"There  were  no  bridges  over  that  stream 
then,  and  no  reporters  here  to  interview 
me.    In  fact,  there  is  little  to  remind  me  of 
my  first  trip.     The  stream  has  drawn  into 
its  bed  like  a  turtle  into  its  shell  since  my 
early  days.     It  used  to  swell  out    through 
all  these  lowlands.     There  was  no  bottom 
to  the  water,  and  you  couldn't  see  across  it 
when  I  was  a  boy." 
"Are  you  sure  this  is  the  same  stream?" 
"There  can't   be  any  mistake  about  it. 
I  never  err  in  these  matters.   The  courses  of 
streams  do  not  change,  even  if  they  shrink 
from  rivers  to  brooks.     I  spent  several  days 
in  this  latitude  before,  and  for  a  whole  week 
was  laid  up  against  a  big  hill  which  stood 
out  of  the  water  here,  now  Crown  Hill." 
"How often  do  you  make  tours?" 
^'  Irregularly.    I  am  always  on  the  go,  but 


I  can't  control  my  course  entirely.  I  belong 
to  a  roving,  restless,  irrepressible  and  almost 
indestructible  race.  One  year  I  am  in  Aus- 
tralia. Now  I  am  up  on  Hudson  Bay ;  anon 
in  Yucatan.  My  periods  of  rest  are  few, 
yet  I  never  tire.  Sometimes  lam  cut  off 
from  many  of  my  tribe,  but  if  I  can't  reach 
them  one  way,  I  do  another.  My  favorite 
routes  are  down  the  course  of  rivers.  I 
never  travel  over  land,  and  if  I  lose  my  way 
or  get  off  into  a  pond  or  slough  that  has  no 
connection  with  living  waters,  I  bide  my 
time  with  frogs  and  snake-feeders." 

"You  mean  that  you  stay  with  them  until 
a  freshet  comes,  which  epables  you  to  sail 
out  into  the  waterways?" 

"  No.  Sometimes  that  is  the  case,  but  if 
I  get  tired  of  waiting,  and  become  weary  of 
my  companions,  I  shake  the  mud  off  my 
feet,  put  away  terrestrial  shape  and  form, 
fade  into  the  invisible,  and  rising  high  in 
the  air,  seek  friends  and  congenial  climes." 

"  Who  are  you,  to  do  these  things?" 

"I  am  a  drop  of  water.  Now  you  can 
understand  why  I  am  old  without  being 
gray ;  how  it  is  that  I  travel  constantl3r  by 
stream  or  air,  range  over  the  wide  creation, 
and,  sometimes  by  chance,  as  fluid  or  vapor, 
make  second  or  even  third  trips  to  the  same 
place.  But  I  must  be  away.  I  am  billed  to 
pUy  a  part  in  a  cloud-burst  in  Cuba  on  the 
nth  of  this  month." 

And  the  shining  drop  ran  along  a  drowsy 
fisherman's  line  and  dropped  off  on  to.  a 
black  bass'  back,  and  was  lost  among  a  mil- 
lion fellow-travelers. — Indianapolis  News. 


KNOWLEDGE  IS  POWER. 


CAN  THB  FARMERS  AFFORD  TO  LOWER  THE 
GRADE  OF  THEIR  SCHOOLS  ? 


THE  farmers  complain,  and  with  some 
justice  it  may  be  conceded,  that  they  are 
not  adequately  represented  in  the  law-mak- 
ing bodies  of  state  and  nation.  But  do  they 
think  that  their  political  and  social  influence 
will  be  enlarged  by  their  limiting  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children,  or  by  lowering  its 
quality?  The  source  of  power  in  this 
country  is  knowledge.  The  well-informed 
man  who  has  a  well-trained  will,  secures  the 
good  positions,  wields  the  influence,  exerts 
the  power.  The  ignorant  man  is  necessarily 
thrown  into  the  background.  This  is  not 
the  result  of  anybody's  manipulation  or 
scheming :  it  is  the  natural  result  of  the 
conditions  of  things.  The  ignorant  part  of 
the  population  of  this  country  will  govern 
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the  intellectual  part  when  water  runs  up  hill, 
and  not  before. 

Now  what  do  these  farmers  desire  for  their 
children  ?  Do  they  want  to  see  them  tramp- 
led under  foot  when  they  are  grown  to  man- 
hood and  womanhood  by  persons  belonging 
to  other  classes  ?  This  will  just  as  certainly 
be  the  result  as  effect  follows  cause,  if  they 
depreciate  the  quality,  or  diminish  the  quan- 
tity, of  the  education  they  give  their  chil- 
dren. The  enlightened  citizen  schools  his 
boy  because  when  the  boy  becomes  a  man 
he  wants  him  to  stand  among  men,  to  have 
some  influence,  exert  some  power.  If  the 
boy  is  reared  in  ignorance,  or  has  only  an 
uncertain  smattering  of  rudimentary  know> 
ledge,  he  will  certainly  be  somebody's  slave 
in  one  form  or  another.  The  farmers  are 
very  unwise  in  reducing  the  compensation 
of  their  teachers.  The  rural  districts  of  the 
State  need  the  very  best  teaching,  in  order 
that  the  farmers  may  be  fitted  to  hold  their 
own  in  life. — Public  School  JaumaL 


EDUCATING  THE  CITIZEN. 


BY  ELLIOTT  Y.  HAINKS. 


WHAT  are  we  here  for?  What  is  the 
object  towards  which  we  are  working 
day  by  day,  and  for  the  attainment  of  which, 
whether  consciously  or  unconsciously,  wisely 
or  unwisely,  all  our  efforts  are  made  ?  The 
briefest  and  most  comprehensive  answer 
which  can  be  made  is  perhaps  that  it  is, 
For  the  sum  of  human  happiness. 

By  this  is  not  here  meant  that  happiness 
after  death  that  theologians  teach,  and  that 
is  the  hope  and  solace  of  the  Christian  be- 
liever, but  the  happiness  of  society,  the  good 
and  well-being  of  this  present  world,  which, 
if  it  be  a  world  whose  mission  is  probation- 
ary, best  fulfils  that  mission  as  it  gives  op- 
portunity for  the  growth  of  man's  higher, 
better  nature,  and  opens  the  way  for  clearer 
thought  and  nobler  purpose. 

Theoretically  perhaps  this  has  always  been 
the  motive  of  education,  the  thought  that 
lies  at  the  root  of  all  effort  to  teach  the 
human  race ;  and  no  less  now  in  our  day  of 
progressive  college  presidents  and  educators 
than  in  that  of  the  philosophers  and  scribes; 
but  the  object  has  not  always  been  similarly 
pursued.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  though  there 
were  shining  exceptions  to  the  rule,  learn- 
ing was  curious  rather  than  useful,  the  arts 
and  sciences  did  not  flourish,  and  the 
schools  were  a  thing  apart  from  the  daily 
life  of  the  people  and,  like  the  pyramids  of 


Egypt,  were  rather  burial  places  of^dead 
learning  than  nurseries  of  living  wisdom. 
The  resulting  ignorance  and  discontent  of 
the  enslaved  many  and  the  prejudice  and 
superstition  of  the  dominant  few  justify  us 
in  stigmatizing  these  as  the  *'  Dark  Ages." 

Just  in  proportion  to  the  mingling  of  the 
dead  mass  of  learning  with  the  revivifying 
life  around  it  has  there  been  evolved  from 
its  germ  of  usefulness  a  living  principle  that, 
solving  Archimedes'  problem,  can  lift  the 
world  day  by  day  to  a  higher  plane.  We 
have  been  a  long  time  in  awaking  to  the 
necessary  of  this  revivifying,  or  more  truly 
perhaps,  in  the  words  of  the  old  song  "Time 
goes  by  turns,"  and  we  have  waked  and 
slept  through  alternating  cycles  of  light  and 
darkness.  Now  we  are  nothing  if  not  prac- 
tical, and  '^  What's  the  use?"  is  our  common 
daily  question.  Side  by  side  with  the  in- 
troduction into  our  schools  of  training  in 
manual  arts  comes  the  question  of  introduc- 
ing the  no  less  practical  study  of  the  history 
of  our  own  times  as  we  ourselves  are  making 
it  from  day  to  day,  and  as  it  appears  in  the 
chronicles  of  the  daily  press. 

That  the  introduction  into  our  schools 
and  colleges  of  the  systematic  study  of  the 
newspaper  has  its  dangers  is  undeniable ;  like 
the  saw  or  axe  it  may  cut  him  who  would 
learn  to  use  it,  but  the  real  question  is  "  Do 
the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  its  intro- 
duction into  our  schools  as  a  text-book  out- 
weigh the  dangers? " 

Newspaper  literature  is  proverbially  sen- 
sational even  where  it  is  nothing  worse,  and 
many  a  daily  journal  of  stapding  is  no  mean 
rival  of  the  '•  penny  dreadfuls,"  familiariz* 
ing  their  readers,  as  they  do,  with  stories  of 
crime,  with  political  corruption,  and  with  a 
certain  flippancy  in  treating  serious  things 
that  goes  far  towards  deteriorating  the  tone 
of  our  national  morals :  and  while  the  press 
is  a  fearless  censor  of  public  and  private 
vice  and  folly,  it  too  often  raises  a  false 
standard  as  the  ideal  of  human  excellence. 
With  all  these  positive  objections,  there  are 
many  others  of  a  more  negative  sort,  and 
yet  to  the  thoughtful  observer  of  our  na- 
tional character  as  developed  in  the  youth  of 
our  land  they  are  far  outweighed  by  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  gained  by  their  careful  and 
systematic  study,  under  a  wisely-trained 
mind,  of  current  topics. 

The  press  moulds  the  age  as  the  age 
moulds  it,  and  if  it  be  true  that  unwisely 
used  it  tends  to  lower  the  standard  of  mor- 
als, it  is  no  less  true  that  wisely  studied  it  is 
the  profoundest  text-book  of  Ethics  within 
our  grasp.     How  much  better  that  those 
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who  are  growing  to  manhood  and  woman- 
hood should  be  brought  to  so  recognize  and 
use  it,  and  not  be  left  to  the  chance  teach- 
ing of  later  experience.  We  have  been 
called  a  newspaper-reading  people :  shall  we 
care  always  to  read  only  the  base-ball  folly, 
the  accounts  of  Prince  Gut-fur-nicht's  mar- 
riage, or  the  reports  of  crime ;  or  shall  we 
cultivate  during  school  life  an  intelligent 
interest  in  the  progress  of  art,  science,  polit- 
ical reform,  and  the  great  issues  of  the  hour  ? 

Ruskin  has  well  said  that  ''a  man  enter- 
ing life  should  accurately  know  three  things; 
I.  Where  he  is ;  2.  Where  he  is  going ;  and 
3.  What  he  had  best  do  under  those  cir- 
cmnstances.  And  under  the  third  head  he 
says:  Our  system  of  European  education 
despised  politics — that  is  to  say  the  science 
of  the  relations  and  duties  of  men  to  each 
other.  It  (this  science)  implies  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  operation  of  the  virtues  and 
vices  of  men  upon  themselves  and  society ; 
the  nnderstandmg  of  the  ranks  and  offices 
of  their  intellectual  and  bodily  powers  in 
their  various  adaptations  to  art,  science,  and 
industry ;  the  understanding  of  the  proper 
offices  of  art,  science,  and  labor  themselves; 
as  well  as  of  the  foundations  ''  of  jurisprud- 
ence, and  broad  principles  of  commerce; 
all  this  ampUd  with  practical  knowledge  of 
the  present  status  and  wants  of  mankind.^  ^ 

The  italics  are  my  own,  for  it  is  just  here 
that  the  point  lies,  just  this  link  binding 
theory  to  practice  that  has  been  forgotten. 
The  imblenis  of  practical  science,  as  worked 
out  by  our  popular  text-book  writers,  need 
the  application  that  might  make  them  use- 
ful. It  is  the  daily  regret  of  those  who  are 
deeply  troubled  for  the  welfare  of  our  young 
republic  that  so  little  intelligent  thought 
and  interest  is  given  to  public  affairs  by  the 
educated  classes.  But  need  we  be  surprised 
that  the  complaint  is  a  just  one,  since,  to 
use  the  homely  German  proverb,  "What 
little  Johnny  doesn't  learn,  John  never 
learns. "  If  by  some  favorable  circumstance 
of  place  or  surrounding  little  Johnny  should 
chance  to  acquire  an  interest  in  society's 
welfare,  how  many  are  the  possibilities 
against  the  interest  being  intelligent,  and 
not  merely  a  longing  for  political  prefer- 
ment or  a  rash  patriotism  hardly  less  fatal. 

All  this  applies  forcibly  to  the  children  of 
native-bom  parents.  What  then  shall  we 
say  of  the  vast  population  foreign  born,  or 
bom  of  foreign  parentage,  that  is  threaten- 
ing to  swamp  us  with  anarchism  and  athe- 
ism? Using  the  present  rate  of  increase. 
Dr.  Strong  estimates  that  in  1900  this  popu- 
lation will  number  43,000,000.     This  vast 


body  of  citizens,  foreign  in  nature  and 
customs  to  the  spirit  of  our  govemment,  and 
drawn  for  the  most  part  from  the  uneducated 
lower  classes  of  the  old  European  monarch- 
ies, cannot  but  greatly  complicate  the  prob- 
lems whose  solution  is  to  prove  the  fall  or 
upbuilding  of  our  institutions.  Shall  our 
public  schools  of  which  we  are  so  justly 
proud  do  nothing  to  Americanize  this  foreign 
element?  Shall  they  do  nothing  to  arm  our 
native  youth  for  the  battle  to  which  they 
are  growing  up?  Or  shall  they  send  them 
forth  armed  perhaps  with  theories  which 
they  know  neither  how  to  handle  or  for 
what  purpose? 

Our  public  schools  have  been  tmly  called 
the  bulwarks  of  our  institutions,  and  it  is  by 
means  of  these  and  of  our  higher  colleges 
that  we  are  to  insure  the  harmonious  and 
rounded  development  of  the  State.  Let  us 
not  then  confine  the  knowledge  imparted  by 
them  to  ^eoretical  science  and  the  history 
of  the  far  past,  but  let  us  so  bind  these 
things  to  the  practicalities  of  life  by  teach- 
ing our  youth  to  look  with  impartial,  honest 
eyes  and  trained  intellects  at  the  issues  of 
the  day,  and  form  upon  them  their  own 
judgment  that  they  may  go  forth  armed  to 
grapple  the  great  questions  of  the  day — 
Socialism,  Mormonism,  and  all  the  other 
isms — with  no  uncertain  grasp,  and  out  of 
the  chaos  and  strife  of  parties,  and  the  tu- 
mult of  political  conruption  to  bring,  forth 
that  model  republic  of  which  Plato  dreamed , 
and  for  which  the  world  has  ever  since  been 
looking. 


COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT. 


THERE  is  no  educational  officer  in  this 
country  whose  opportunities  for  promo- 
ting sound  education  are  so  great  as  are  those 
of  the  county  superintendent  of  schools. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  one  who  takes  upon 
himself  such  weighty  responsibilities  as  he. 
The  greater  the  opportunity  the  greater 
the  responsibility.  It  is  true  that  in  some 
cases  "fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to 
tread,"  but  it  is  also  troe  that  the  office 
of  county  superintendent  is  filled,  for  the 
most  part,  by  devoted  and  capable  men  and 
women.  And  it  is  probable  that  there  are 
few  counties  in  which  the  standard  of  the 
superintendent  is  not  higher  and  better  than 
is  that  of  the  people. 

There  are  some  county  superintendents 
who  lose  their  places  at  every  general  elec- 
tion because  they  are  too  far  in  advance  of 
their  people.    A  few  are  dropped  because 
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they  are  behind  the  age,  but  this  does  not 
often  happen.  The  public  do  not  like  to 
have  old  and  tried  ways  questioned.  The 
ideal  superintendent  is  he  who  can  lead  and 
yet  appear  to  follow.  He  must  be  able  to 
know  just  what  the  people  think,  and  to  build 
upon  the  foundation  already  laid.  Tearing 
down  foundations  already  constructed  is  a 
thankless  task.  Better  try  to  strengthen 
them  where  they  are  weak.  There  is  much 
truth  in  the  adage  that  <*  All  roads  lead  to 
,  Rome. ' '  Conditions  as  well  as  talents  differ. 
Every  community  must  start  on  the  line  of 
progress  from  where  it  is.  It  cannot  start 
from  where  it  is  not. 

But  while  the  foregoing  is  true  in  regard 
to  many  of  the  details  of  progress,  there  is 
one  common  body  of  doctrine  that  widely 
differing  communities  can  generally  be  led  to 
agree  upon  if  the  superintendent  knows  how 
to  present  it. 

It  seems  as  if  the  public  were  now  ready 
in  all  this  north-central-plain  territory  for 
a  system  of  classification  and  graduation  of 
the  schools  of  the  country,  and  a  practically 
uniform  course  of  instruction  for  the  pupils. 
The  reasons  for  this  are  so  numerous  and  so 
cogent  that  he  must  be  a  weak  superinten- 
dent indeed  who  cannot  generally  convince 
his  people  that  this  is  best  for  the  schools. 

We  note  that  Michigan  has  recently  pub- 
lished a  state  course  of  study.  This  is  not 
different  in  any  essential  particular  from  the 
one  adopted  for  Illinois.  There  is  scarcely 
a  state  that  does  not  have  an  outline  of  a 
course  that  has  been  agreed  upon.  But  a 
bare  skeleton  is  too  meager  for  a  large  mass 
of  country  school  teachers.  They  need 
sometimes  more  in  detail.  Every  county 
superintendent  can  secure  for  a  few  cents 
enough  copies  of  a  fully  elaborated  course  of 
study  for  country  schools,  containing  num- 
erous suggestions  of  methods  of  teaching  it 
in  every  grade,  for  every  teacher  in  the 
county.  For  six  cents  per  copy,  in  quanti- 
ties of  one  hundred,  the  fullest  and  best 
elaborated  course  of  study  ever  prepared — 
that  now  in  use  in  Illinois— can  be  procured. 
There  is  no  reason,  then,  why  every  county 
in  every  state  shall  not  put  this  into  the 
hands  of  every  teacher.  It  is  a  manual  and 
guide  for  the  proper  classification  of  a 
school  as  well  as  for  the  instruction  of  the 
classes. 

With  such  a  course  of  study  as  a  basis, 
there  should  be,  also,  a  system  of  records 
preserved  from  term  to  term  from  which 
each  new  teacher  could  learn  the  attainments 
of  every  pupil  in  every  class.  This  enables 
the  new  teacher  to  begin  with  the  pupils 


where  the  old  teacher  left  them.  Years  of 
time  would  be  saved  in  the  aggregate  every 
term,  if  the  schools  of  the  country  adopt 
this  plan. — Public  School  JoumaL 


PATRIOTISM  IN  SCHOOLS. 


^^QCHOOL  houses  are  the  Republic's 
vj  line  of  fortification;  within  their  walb 
to-day  are  gatheied  boys  who  will  be  our 
nation's  staff  in  years  to  come.  It  is  just 
and  right  for  every  teacher,  irrespective  of 
party  prejudice,  to  inculcate  into  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  his  pupils  the  love  of  this 
glorious  country  which  God  has  given  us. 
Even  the  little  ones  of  the  chart  classes  can 
be  taught  to  join  their  baby  voices  in  sing- 
ing America.  They,  ip  their  play  at  home, 
will  sing  again  and  again  the  words  of  our 
national  hymn,  till  in  a  short  time  they  echo 
and  re-echo  in  the  hearts  of  the  parents,  and 
they,  too,  lend  their  voices  in  the  praise 
that  b  like  a  prayer  to  God  to  save  our 
country.  Probably  these  same  parents 
know  little  of  liberty  or  patriotism  in  the 
American  sense  of  the  words;  perhaps  but  a 
short  time  has  elapsed  since  they  cast  aside 
the  yoke  of  the  mother  country;  it  is  well- 
fitting  then  that  the  first  words  they  learn 
are  from  lips  of  their  little  ones.  A  little 
child  -may  lead  them  to  study  our  nation's 
character,  and  later  they  may  become 
staunch  supporters  of  the  government.  It 
has  been  intimated  that  a  man's  deadliest 
foes  are  those  of  his  own  household.  This 
is  equally  true  of  a  country ;  so  we  should 
exert  ourselves  to  convert  our  foreign 
brothers  into  faithful  friends  rather  than 
fearless  foes. 

Some  may  say,  '^  Is  it  not  a  task  to  teach 
this  idea  of  patriotism  in  connection  with 
the  other  duties  you  have  to  perform?" 
Try  it  and  see;  watch  the  sparkling  eye, 
when  you  tell  them  of  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrims,  the  settling  of  the  colonies,  the 
Indian  war  and  the  Revolutionary  war ;  how 
eagerly  they  question  you  of  the  success  of 
the  Americans  and  the  final  defeat  of  the 
British ;  how  proudly  they  talk  of  July  4, 
1776,  the  signing  of  the  Declaration,  the 
beginning  of  our  national  independence. 
Tell  them  of  Arnold's  treason;  every  face 
condemns  him — only  a  few  even  show  pity 
when  told  the  story  of  his  sad  death — the 
majority  say,  in  the  expressive  language  of 
young  America,  *'Good  for  him."  Tell 
them  of  our  last  great  war,  that  terrible 
blot  in  our  nation's  history,  fought  between 
brothers  of  one  government,  for  the  liberty 
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of  the  negro.  Sureljr  so  fair  a  land  should 
l)e  the  home  of  the  free.  History  is  replete 
with  topics  that  can  be  nsed  by  the  wide- 
awake teacher. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say,  ''  My  text  is 
patriotism,  and  I  exhort  you  to  light  in  your 
hearts  that  fiame  which  should  burn  in  every 
heart  that  has  ever  heard  the  tune  of  Yankee 
Doodle."  Some  time  when  it  seems  as  if 
the  chief  aim  of  the  pupils  is  to  exhaust  the 
patience  of  their  sorely-tried  teacher,  if  one 
of  these  topics  is  taken  up  it  acts  like 
"  pouring  oil  on  troubled  water. ' '  Children, 
like  their  elders,  appreciate  a  change  and 
are  quick  to  catch  an  idea.  Leave  them  to 
learn  by  instinct  that  you  are  spreading  out 
before  their  mind's  eye  mines  of  far  greater 
value  than  silver  or  gold.  Our  boys  and 
girls  should  be  made  to  study  the  lives  of 
grand,  good  men,  such  as  Washington,  Lin- 
coln, Grant,  and  Garfield;  contrast  the 
characters  of  these  noble  men  with  Benedict 
Arnold  or  Jeff  Davis.  Each  tiny  seed  thus 
sown  in  the  heart  will  blossom  and  bring 
forth  an  abundant  fruit,  and  the  root  will  be 
patriotism,  that  firmest  foundation  for  noble 
manhood  and  true  womanhood. 


WILLING  TO  SHOVEL, 


TO  be  willing  to  begin  at  the  bottom  is 
the  open  secret  of  being  able  to  come 
out  at  the  top.  A  few  years  ago  a  young 
man  came  to  this  country  to  take  a  position 
in  a  new  enterprise  in  the  southwest.  He 
was  well-bred,  well-educated,  and  he  had  the 
tastes  of  his  birth  and  education.  He 
reached  the  scene  of  his  proposed  labors,  and 
found  to  his  dismay  that  the  enterprise  was 
already  bankrupt,  and  that  he  was  penniless, 
homeless,  and  friendless  in  a  strange  land. 
He  worked  his  way  back  to  New  York,  and 
in  midwinter  found  himself  without  money 
or  friends  in  the  great,  busy  metropolis. 
He  did  not  stop  to  measure  the  obstacles  in 
his  path.  He  simply  set  out  to  find  work. 
He  would  have  preferred  the  pen,  but  he 
was  willing  to  take  the  shovel,  and  the 
shovel  it  was  to  be. 

Passing  down  Fourth  Avenue  on  a  snowy 
morning  he  found  a  crowd  of  men  at  work 
shovelling  snow  from  the  sidewalks  about  a 
well-known  locality ;  he  applied  for  a  posi- 
tion in  their  ranks,  got  it,  and  went  to  work 
with  a  hearty  good-will  as  if  shoveling  were 
his  vocation.  Not  long  after,  one  of  the 
owners  of  the  property,  a  millionaire,  passing 
along  the  street,  saw  the  young  man's  face, 
was  struck  by  his  intelligence,  and  won- 


dered what  had  brought  him  to  such  a  pass. 
A  day  or  two  later  his  business  took  him  to^ 
the  same  locality  again,  and  brought  him 
face  to  face  with  the  same  man,  still  shovel- 
ing snow.  He  stopped,  spoke  to  him,  re- 
ceived a  prompt  and  courteous  answer,  talked 
a  few  minutes  for  the  sake  of  getting  a  few 
facts  about  his  history,  and  then  asked  the 
young  man  to  call  at  his  office.  That  night 
the  shovel  era  ended,  and  the  next  day  at 
the  appointed  time  the  young  man  was  clo8« 
eted  with  the  millionaire.  In  one  of  the 
latter's  many  enterprises  there  was  a  vacant 
place,  and  the  young  man  who  was  willing 
to  shovel  got  it.  It  was  a  small  place  at  a 
small  salary,  but  he  more  than  filled  it ;  he 
filled  it  so  well,  indeed,  that  in  a  few  months 
he  was  promoted,  and  at  the  end  of  three 
years  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  enterprise  with 
a  large  salary.  He  is  there  to-day,  with  the 
certainty  that  if  he  lives  he  will  eventually 
fill  a  position  second  in  importance  to  none 
in  the  field  in  which  he  is  working.  The 
story  is  all  told  in  three  words:  Willing  to 
shovel. — Christian  Union, 


"  BLANDINA  SLEEPS  IN  GOD."» 


BY  DR.  E.  S.  HIG6EB. 

In  ages  past,  in  halls  and  festive  throngs 
The  Theban  minstrel  seized  the  golden  lyre, 
And  by  his  magic  touch  Eolian  songs 
Come  pouring  forth  from  ev'ry  trembling  wire. 
Alcseus  waked  no  sweeter  notes  of  love 

Amid  the  echoing  grove, 
Where  the  rapt  Sappho  made  the  list'ning  streams 
Repeat  the  softer  murm'rings  of  her  am'rous  dreams. 

Of  victories  in  Grecian  games  he  sang; 
Yet  far  above  the  tumult  of  the  course 
The  music  of  his  rapturous  lyric  rang, 
Borne  swiftly  upward  by  a  mightier  force. 
No  longer  now  such  victories  inspire 

To  strike  the  golden  l)rre. 
Or  joyous  'waken  aibid  festive  throngs 
As  erst  the  slumb'ring  sweetness  of  Eblian  songs. 

No  longer  now  such  victories  inspire — 
But  there's  a  race  which  Hellas  never  knew, 
To  wake  to  holier  life  the  golden  lyre : 
A  nobler  race,  and  nobler  victory  too — 
Such  as  of  old  the  Midian  Exile  sang 
When  Miriam's  timbrels  rang : 
A  victory  whose  crown  the  Tishbite  wore. 
When  fiery  chariots  him  to  light  eternal  bore. 

A  vict'ry  too  through  suffering  and  blood, 
Gain'd  by  those  martyrs  to  the  heavenly  truth, 
Who  midst  the  storm  of  Pagan  wrath,  to  God 
Their  only  hope  did  cling,  while  age  and  youth 

•  The  epitaph  of  an  early  Christian  martyr,  found  in  the 
Catacombs  of  Rome.  A  poem  delivered  before  the  literary 
societies  of  the  University  of  Vermont  by  Dr.  E.  E.  Higbee, 
late  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Pennsylvania. 
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Were  finn  in  faith  through  torturiiig  rack  and  fire 

Against  Hell's  blackest  ire, 
And  took  at  last  their  crowns  of  life  above, 
Made  theirs  by  patient  durance  and  by  holiest  love. 

Among  the  faithful  few  who  moveless  stood, 
VThen  to  the  field   Rome's  mightiest    power  was 

brought, 
And  gladly  sealed  with  their  own  precious  blood 
The  nith  for  which  the  white-robed  cohorts  fought, 
$he,  whose  brief  epitaph  among  the  tombs 

That  fill  the  CaUcombs, 
Some  pious  hand,  beneath  the  holy  rood 
Has  cut  with  the  sweet  words,  "  Blandina  sleeps  in 

She,  martyr  maiden,  well  deserves  a  laurel  wreath 
To  crown  her  contest  and  her  victory  of  faith. 

PART  FIRST. 

Softly  the  rising  flood  of  morning  light 
Pours  over  slopiog  banks  of  glowing  mist ; 
FUling  each  vale,  and  covering  each  height. 
It  moves  with  golden  ripples  from  the  east ; 
The  birds*  glad  matins  greet  the  glitt'ring  stream. 

And  waken  firom  their  dream 
The  dewy  flow'rs,  and  they  their  eyelids  fair 
Open,  while  heavenward  they  breathe  their  happy 
prayer. 

The  earth  and  air  are  joyous — ^but  the  band 
Of  martyrs,  struggling  for  their  Master's  faith, 
Kneel  in  the  Catacombs,  for  Rome's  command 
Calls  them  to  heathen  altars  or  to  death — 
A  double  sorrow  weighs  upon  their  soul. 

And  laiger  tear-drops  roll : 
Thev  poum  a  buried  Saviour,  and  they  seek 
No  joy  this  last  lone  matin  of  the  Painful  Week. 

The  dark  time  passes,  and  the  hour  of  noon 
Brings  blessings  to  the  fire  and  Paschal  light ; 
And  now  the  aged  priest  in  solemn  tones 
Reads  the  old  Prophets,  while  with  fresh  delight 
The  catechumens  hear  the  rapturous  words. 

And  all  the  trembling  chords 
Of  their  young  hearts  pour  forth  an  anthem  dear 
To  Him  who  when  His  children  cry  will  ever  hear. 

The  holy  man  with  solemn  service  meet 
Blesses  the  cleansing  font ;  and  joyful  there 
Before  their  simple  altar  thev  repeat 
The  hallowed  creed,  and  their  loved  Saviour's 

prayer. 
Renouncing  all  the  works  and  pomps  of  Hell 

Through  which  man  sadly  fell. 
Upon  their  heads  he  pours  the  saving  stream. 
Marking  the  cross,  through  which  alone  tk>d  doth 
redeem. 

Like  flowers  bent  beneath  the  morning  dew. 
They  kneel  in  holy  adoration  now, 
.  And  at  their  aged  teacher's  call,  renew 
With  hopeful  trust  and  fear  their  solemn  vow : 
But  one  bends  weeping  'mid  those  chosen  young ; 

Her  holy  faith  is  strong, 
Yet  in  her  heart  consuming  grief  hath  been, 
Her  widowed  mother  hates  the  lowly  Nazarene. 

His  trembling  hands  in  benediction  sweet 

The  holy  father  lays  upon  her  head. 

And  bids  her  go— Though  we  may  never  meet 

On  earth  again,  yet  by  the  Spirit  led 

Through  death's  dark  waters  we  shall  reach  the  shore 

Where  partings  are  no  more — 
Go  save  the  loved—God's  peace  shall  not  depart 
Forever  from  thy  sad,  and  more  than  widow'd  heart. 


PART  SSCOND. 

Softly  with  crimson  ripples  does  the  flood 
Of  light  pour  down  below  the  western  hills. 
While  twilight  thickens  in  the  solemn  wood. 
Whose  leaves  are  whispering  to  the  murm'ring  rills. 
That  soon  along  the  meadows  of  the  sky. 

In  purest  radiancy. 
The  starry  flowers  will  their  buds  unfold. 
And  open  here  and  there  their  sparkling  leaves  of 
gold. 

'Tis  quiet  sunset  of  the  Holy  Eve — 

Sweet  hour  for  musing  thought  and  solemn  prayer  ;. 

To  watch  the  sleeping  clouds,  while  fancies  weave 

Strange  changing  visions  in  the  twilight  air. 

To  think  of  fading  life  and  then  of  death. 

And  all  the  joys  it  hath. 
If  through  a  quiet  eve  and  gentle  sleep, 
It  takes  us  to  a  mom  where  mourners  never  weep. 

But  while  the  parting  sun  bids  sweet  farewell 
To  hilU,  and  woods,  and  to  the  rippling  sea. 
She  hurries  hopeful  from  the  darkened  cell 
Either  to  deeper  gloom  or  victory. 
She  stops  not  in  her  course  to  watch  and  make 

The  clouds  strange  visions  take, 
Her  mission  is  to  save,  and  swift  she  moves 
To  her  whom  still  the  heart  with  holy  instinct  loves. 

She  seeks  her  mother  in  the  marble  home 
Where  joyously  she  pasted  her  childhood's  prime. 
And  all  unconscious  of  the  night  to  come 
Spent  the  sweet  moments  of  that  golden  time. 
That  happy  morning  of  her  life,  ere  day 

Chased  rosy  mists  away. 
But  now  that  dawning  light  seems  almost  fled, 
And  all  its  radiance  whi<^  round  her  pathway  spread. 

Yet  holier  light  shines  inward  on  her  soul. 

And  her  pure  eyes  turn  from  surrounding  gloom  ; 

The  fearful  shadows  rapidly  unroll, 

For  light  eternal  shines  beyond  the  tomb~- 

She  walks  into  the  hall,  in  hope  and  fear 

Breathing  her  fervent  prayer 
That  she  who  taught  her  infant  tongue  to  n>eak. 
Might  love  the  Si^lour,  and  her  heathen  idols  brealu 

Kindly  the  mother  meets  her  truant  child. 
Seeing  her  weight  of  sorrows  and  of  fears ; 
And,  knowing  not  the  cause,  with  accents  mild 
She  asks  the  reason  of  her  struggling  tears — 
And  then  while  shades  of  night  fall  silently 

On  city  and  on  sea, 
The  daughter  tells  that  simple  tale  of  love 
By  which  her  heart  and  hopes  were  set  on  things 
above. 

How  she  had  often  met  an  aged  man 
Who  taught  her  of  that  wondrous  Nazarene — 
How  from  the  glorious  throne  above  he  ran 
To  bear  our  grief,  and  take  away  our  stain. 
How,  virgin-bom  at  Bethlehem,  a  star 

Led  wise  men  from  afar 
To  bow  before  the  manger  where  he  lay, — 
Who  would  unbar  for  them  the  crystal  gates  of  day. 

How  he  had  made  the  lame  to  walk  again,      * 
And  blind  to  see ;  how  he  had  waked  the  dead 
And  called  them  from  their  graves,  and  how  in  paia 
No  tongue  can  tell,  his  weary  way  he  led  , 
To  holy  Calvary,  where  on  the  Rood 

He  shed  his  precious  blood. 
That  through  his  agony  our  hearts  might  know 
Their  awful  guilt,  and  yet  be  cleansed  as  white  as 
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How  he  had  conquered  Hell,  and  bant  the  grave, 
And  through  Uie  everlasting  doors  above 
IVent  in  exulting,  and  with  power  to  save 
All  who  could  trust  in  such  mysterious  love — 
How,  led  by  such  high  story,  she  did  bow 

And  breathe  her  solemn  vow. 
That  all  things  earthly  she  would  count  as  loss 
And  ding  forever  to  her  Saviour's  hallowed  Cross. 

The  mother,  as  she  marks  the  solemn  tone 
¥^ith  which  her  child  relates  her  simple  faith, 
Sees  that  a  high  resolve  before  unknown 
Has  made  her  fearless  of  that  awful  death 
So  many  maityrs  suffered  (yet  with  joy 

No  pain  could  e'er  destroy) ; 
She  sees,  and,  in  an  agony  of  fear. 
Feels  that  her  only  li^t  of  life  must  disappear. 

PART  THIRD. 

Often  throughout  this  eve,  in  anxious  prayer 
Blandina's  thoughts  to  that  dear  refuge  turn, 
Where  neither  sun,  nor  moon,  nor  stars  appear. 
But  all  is  dark,  save  where  dim  tapers  bum. 
And  shed  strange  mystic  light  upon  the  tombs 

That  fill  the  Catacombs; 
Yet  where  that  Shepherd  of  the  lonely  few  x 
Prepares  for  the  great  festal  mom  with  service  due. 

In  holy  reverence  his  flock  attends; 
But  seeing  that  one  gentle  lamb  is  gone, 
Beneath  his  heavy  grief  the  shephenl  bends. 
And  sends  toward  Heav'n  his  agonizing  moan — 
^  0  thou  great  Shepherd !  when,  when  shall  be  seen 

Pastures  of  living  green  ? 
VHien  by  still  waters  wilt  thou  ever  lead 
Thy  feeble  sorrowing  lambs  in  their  extremest  need  ?" 

Thus  like  a  mariner  on  desert  sea. 

O'er  whom  the  midnight  storms  in  wildness  sweep, 

And  who  through  gloomy  clouds  no  dawn  can  see. 

And  only  death  beneath  the  angry  deep. 

Does  this  worn  pilgrim  long  for  heav*nly  light 

To  cheer  his  stormy  night — 
Yet  still  he  trusts  in  that  dear  Master's  will 
Who  wdk'd  upon  the  sea  and  made  its  waves  be  still. 

But  different  scenes  in  Rome's  proud  palace  hall 
Disturb  the  quiet  of  the  sleeping  earth  : 
Ko  words  of  prayer  from  trembling  lips  there  fall. 
But  shouts  of  dranken  revelry  and  mirth 
Applaud  the  base  decree,  that  when  the  night 

Gives  place  to  dawning  light, 
The  Christians  who  Rome's  haughty  edict  scorn. 
Shall  die  in  flames,  or  be  by  savage  wild  beasts  torn. 

PART  FOURTH. 

The  Holy  Eve  is  past,  and  Easter  mom 
Looks  blushing  through  the  rosy-tinted  clouds— 
But  hark !  what  shouts  are  on  the  flash  air  home 
Prom  out  those  merry  and  exulting  crowds 
Which  do  the  amphitheatre  surround ! 

And  now,  the  fainter  sound, 
VHiich  comes  Uke  dying  echoes  through  the  air — 
From  whose  sweet  lips  breathes  out  that  touching 
voice  of  prayer? 

Amidst  those  crowds  the  martyr  maiden  kneels; 
She  will  not  bow  to  idol  Gods  again, 
Por  power  viaorious  over  death  she  feels, 
And  though  the  wild  beasts  rage,  no  fear  of  pain 
The  holy  courage  of  her  peaceful  soul 
Can  in  the  least  contfel. 


She  kneels,  and  by  her  struggling  mother  there 
Bireathes  out  to  Heav'n  that  voice— it  is  her  dying 
prayer : 

Hear,  Saviour^.hear,  thy  suppliant's  prayer. 

Bending  m  agony  before  Thee ! 
Send  heav'nly  light  to  cheer  the  night 

Of  those  who  lonely  now  adore  Thee ! 
Thou  who  didst  bear  our  grief,  in  this  dark  hour 
O  hear,  and  save  my  mother  with  thy  conq'ring 
power! 

Hear,  Saviour,  hear !    The  hour  draws  near, 
,    I  feel  death's  coldness  stealing  o'er  me ! 
Thou  whose  dear  blood  the  Holy  Rood 

With  purple  stream  stained  to  restore  me ! 
Thou  suffering  Redeemer,  in  this  hour, 
O  hear,  and  save  my  mother  with  thy  conq'ring 
power! 

Saviour,  I  die  I    The  opening  sky 

Reveals  that  glorious  crystal  rivers— 
I  go»  I  go,  where  palm  trees  grow. 

And  gplden  harps  ring  out  forever — 
Ye  seraph  wings  that  bear  me  to  such  rest, 
O  take  my  mother  to  the  Saviour's  breast. 

Stay,  daughter,  near !     I  hear,  I  hear 

Strange  music  in  the  twilight  ringing, 
I  see  the  light,  and  Angels  bright 

Before  the  throne  all  rapturous  singing. 
O  Saviour,  hear !     I  bow,  I  bend  before  thee 
And  with  my  dying  child,  dying,  adore  thee. 

O  death,  where  is  thy  sting !     And  thou,  O  grave, 
Where  is  thy  victory  ?    The  sun  may  go 
With  fading  light  beneath  the  ocean  wave. 
Yet  soon  that  sun  shall  rise  with  living  glow 
And  through  the  opening  gateway  of  the  east 

In  royal  glory  drest — 
Move  up  the  golden  pathway  of  the  sky, 
And  take  his  midday  throne  of  brightest  radiancy. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  mom  which  brings  us  to  the  empty  tomb, 
From  which  the  conq'ring  Saviour  joyful  rose, 
Enrich'd  with  spoils,  to  take  immortal  bloom. 
The  just  reward  of  all  his  bloody  woes — 
That  mom  of  holy  memories  is  fled, 

And  silently  now  spread 
The  shadows  of  the  night  o'er  hill  and  plain. 
And  quietly  the  stars  take  up  their  watch  again. 

Yet  she,  the  Martyr,  sees  nor  shades  of  night, 
Nor  stars  that  take  their  watch  along  the  sky : 
She  lives  rejoicing  in  etemal  light. 
And  wears  th'  immortal  crown  of  victory— 
And  now  that  holy  man  without  a  moan 

Cuts  on  the  solid  stone 
Within  the  Catacombs,  the  holy  rood, 
And  the  brief  epitaph  **  Blandina  sleeps  in  God." 
He  knew  that  through  the  darkness  of  the  night 
Blandina  saw  the  glorious  dawn  to  come. 
And  died  rejoicing,  as  its  beaconing  light 
Call'd  her  wom,  weary  spirit  to  its  home. 

Ages  have  pass'd,  and  heathen  Rome  is  gone. 
But  still  the  lowly  Nazarene  is  here — 
Ages  may  come,  as  many  as  have  flown. 
But,  still  His  conq'ring  power  will  be  there — 
Go,  ran  with  patience  then  thy  Heavenly  race. 

Thou  trembling  child  of  grace — 
Soon  thou  shalt  take  that  glitt'ring  crown  of  thine 
Th*  almighty  hands  are  jewelling  with  light  divine* 
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SIMPLICITY  OF  FAITH. 


BY  H.  C.  HICKOK. 


SOME  thirty  years  ago,  on  the  coast  of 
Eogland,  in  a  little  fishing  hamlet,  there 
lived  an  orphan  boy  of  unbalanced  mind, 
and  because  of  his  orphanage  and  mental 
condition  not  only  sadly  neglected  in  every 
way,  but  the  object  of  much  cruel  tantaliz- 
ing and  sometimes  harsher  treatment,  on  the 
part  of  thoughtless  boys  and  still  more 
brutal  men.  Of  education  and  moral  train- 
ing he  had  none,  and  no  one  ever  thought 
of  imparting  to  him  anything  in  the  shape  of 
reli^ous  enlightenment.  Beyond  the  range 
of  his  senses  everything  was  to  him  a  blank. 
One  day  a  clergyman  of  the  Established 
Church  happened  in  the  village  and  gather- 
ing as  many  of  the  people  as  was  convenient, 
rehearsed  to  them  in  simple  language  the 
old,  old  story  of  Redeeming  Love ;  how 
long  years  before  a  wonderful  man  had  ap- 
peared on  earth  to  suffer  and  die  to  open  the 
gates  of  Paradise  to  fallen  man.  To  our 
unfortunate  lad  this  was  an  astonishing 
revelation.  Beyond  the  sky  and  the  clouds, 
the  rocks,  and  fields,  and  roaring  sea,  he 
had  never  imagined  any  other  state  of  ex- 
istence. Of  course  much  that  was  said  was 
unintelligible  to  him,  but  with  that  strange 
spiritual  insight  which  so  often  characterizes 
his  class  of  unfortunates,  that  great  central 
fact  of  the  Universe,  the  death  on  the  cross, 
did  reach  his  darkened  *  understanding  and 


found  secure  lodgment  there.  Finding  no 
sympathy  from  the  coarse  natures  around 
him,  he  could  not  give  expression  to  his 
feelings  or  seek  further  information  on  this, 
to  him,  strange  subject ;  but  the  main  idea 
sank  deep  into  his  inner  consciousness,  and 
over  it  he  continually  brooded  with  ever- 
increasing  intensity  of  thought  that  at  last 
found  expression  in  unexpected  and  positive 
action. 

One  gloomy,  lowering  December  evening 
he  had  been  subjected  to  more  than  usual 
unkindness  from  the  rough  people  around 
him,  that  drove  him  almost  to  frenzy;  and 
tearing  himself  away  from  his  tormentors,  he 
fled  in  desperation  to  the  beetling  crags 
above  the  beating  surf,  and  sinking  to  his 
knees,  exclaimed  with  uplifted  hands,  in 
tones  of  anguish,  "Man  that  died!  Man 
that  died!  Take  me!  Take  me!"  And 
so,  through  the  blinding  snow  and  bitter 
cold,  that  piteous  appeal  went  up  with 
ceaseless  iteration  into  the  gathering  gloom 
of  night.  When  the  next  morning's  sun  rose 
bright  and  unclouded,  upon  the  face  of 
nature  all  hushed  into  the  calmness  of  re* 
pose,  it  was  discovered  that  that  prayer  had 
been  answered.  Half  buried  in  snow-drifts, 
and  frozen  stiff  in  the  attitude  of  supplica- 
tion, the  idiot  boy  was  dead. 

When  the  dread  hour  of  our  departure 
comes  what  more  can  we  say  than  he  said, 
"Man  that  died!  Take  me!"  Happy 
indeed  if  in  the  plenitude  of  His  infinite 
mercy  He  will  take  us. 
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Ye  may  be  aye  stickin'  in  a  tree,  Jock :  it  will 

be  growin'  when  ye' re  sleepin\"     Scotch  Parmer. 

THE  best  things  in  the  present  issue  of 
The  Journal  9Jt  the  closing  number  of 
<*My  Father's  Memoir,"  by  Dr.  Brown, 
and  the  sacred  poem  ''  Blandina  Sleeps  in 
God,"  by  Dr.  Higbee.  There  has  all  along 
been  much  in  this  graphic  and  intensely  in- 
teresting sketch  of  Dr.  Brown's  father  that 
has  reminded  us  of  Dr.  Higbee.  Would 
that  he  might  have  had  so  rare  a  biographer 
write  of  him  from  a  like  sympathetic  and 
life-long  familiarity ! 

After  considering  a  number  of  desirable 
offers,  any  one  of  which  he  could  have  had 
by  accepting  it,  our  old  friend  Supt.  H.  S. 


Jones,  of  Erie,  takes  Lincoln,  the  capital  city 
of  Nebraska,  which  he  regards  'fthe  best 
place  in  the  United  States'*  for  himself 
and  his  young  family.  Lincoln  has  60,000 
inhabitants,  good  colleges,  the  State  Library, 
a  fine  class  of  people,  and  a  small  Board  of 
Directors — this  last  being  frequently  a  £su:tor 
of  importance  in  determining  the  character 
and  efficiency  of  a  system  of  schools.  There 
was  no  competition.  It  was  ** Jones  of  Erie" 
from  the  start  although  many  names  had 
been  presented  for  the  position.  He  did 
not  want  to  leave  Pennsylvania,  but  the 
Pennsylvania  people  in  Lincoln  were  deter- 
mined that  he  should  be  jone  of  them,  and 
the  advantages  of  the  place  being  so  great, 
the  scales  turned  westward  for  him.  We 
congratulate  him  most  heartily  upon  his  new 
field  of  labor  and  usefulness,  at  the  same 
time  that  we  reco^ize  the  fact  that  what  is 
gain  to  Nebraska  is  loss  to  us. 
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We  had  hoped  in  our  August  issue  to 
present  a  full  report  of  the  memorial  pro- 
ceedings in  honor  of  Dr.  Higbee  at  the 
Educational  Council  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation at  St.  Paul.  These  included  an 
appreciative  paper  by  Dr.  N.  C.  Schaeflfer, 
and  earnest  tributes  by  President  Peabody, 
Dr.  E.  E.  White,  Dr.  H.  S.  Jones,  Dr. 
Wm.  T.  Harris,  Supt.  Greenwood,  of 
Kansas  City,  and  others.  It  was  not  possi- 
ble to  obtain  such  report  in  time  for  this 
issue,  and  it  is  deferred  to  a  later  number. 


A  LETTER  from  Dr.  E.  E.  White  sa3rs :  "I 
have  just  closed  a  week's  engagement  in 
Miss  Patridge's  Summer  School  of  Methods 
at  Wilkes-Barre,  and  leave  here  in  the 
morning  for  the  Indiana  Normal  School. 
Next  week  I  go  to  the  Glens  Falls  School  in 
New  York,  and  after  a  week's  rest  shall 
come  back  to  give  Miss  Patridge  another 
'  week  at  her  Summer  School  at  Altoona.  I 
have  had  a  very  appreciative  hearing. 
Think  of  teachers  applauding  lectures  on 
psychology!  What  are  the  Pennsylvania 
teachers  coming  to?" 

Says  the  Philadelphia  Ledger:  "Ex-Sen- 
ator Wallace  wants  an  educational  qualifica- 
tion for  voters  set  up  and  gradually  applied 
so  as  not  to  disfranchise  those  already  en- 
titled to  vote.     It  is  not  an  unreasonable 

I      demand,  particularly  in  the  State  of  Penn- 

^  sylvania,  where  there  are  thousands  of  voters 
unacquainted  with  the  language  of  the  coun  • 

I  try  and  imable  to  read  or  write.  iTie  State 
provides  schools  where  all  its  citizens  may 
learn  at  least  enough  to  be  abk  to  read  and 
write,  so  there  would  be  no  hardship  in  re- 
quiring native-bom  citizens  to  have  this  qua- 
lification, and  there  is  no  reason  why  natural- 
ised foreigners  should  be  given  greater  priv- 
ileges. At  the  same  time  it  would  scarcely 
be  politic  or  fair  to  disfranchise  those  who 
already  have  the  right  to  vote  or  who  have 
already  declared  their  intentions  to  become 
citizens.  Fixing  the  new  standard  for  appli- 
cation in  the  friture,  it  might  fairly  be  ex- 
pected to  promote  elementary  education 
kmong  natives  and  a  study  of  the  English 

I  language  by  aliens."  Something  should  be 
done,  and  done  soon,  to  remedy  the  evil 
here  referred  to.  It  is  one  of  very  grave 
character,  Aid  already  assumes  threatening 
proportions.  The  law  should  forbid  natur- 
alization of  any  man  who  cannot  read  intel- 
ligently, and  the  foreign  emigrant  should  no 
longer  be  permitted  to  become  an  American 
citizen  with  all  the  high  privileges  of  the 
franchise  in  the  brief  period  of  five  years. 


MAUCH   CHUNK  MEETING. 


THE  meeting  at  Mauch  Chunk  was  begun 
on  the  warmest  day  of  the  season.  Our 
friend  Supt.  Snyder,  Chairman  of  the  exec- 
utive committee,  had  warned  the  brother- 
hood at  Altoona  to  "  bring  their  overcoats 
along,"  as  they  would  need  them  at  Mauch 
Chunk.  When  they  got  there,  and  found 
themselves  mopping  their  brows  and  looking 
for  fans,  and  hugging  the  shady  side  of  the 
way  to  escape  the  fierce  rays  of  the  sun,  they 
wished  that  not  only  their  overcoats  but  all 
other  coats  had  been  left  at  home,  and  that 
it  were  fashionable  to  go  about  in  their  shirt 
sleeves.  We  were  informed  afterwards  that 
this  was  phenomenal  weather,  and  would 
not  have  been  experienced  in  the  locality 
but  for  the  meeting  of  the  Association  on 
that  day.  The  town  redeemed  itself,  how- 
ever, before  adjournment,  and  the  tempera- 
ture at  times  during  the  night  was  such  that 
the  traditional  overcoat  was  in  demand. 

Mauch  Chunk  is  a  good  place  to  go  in 
the  summer  time.  Its  hills  covered  with 
trees  in  all  directions  have  an  uplift  about 
them  that  is  refreshing  and  wholesome  for 
both  the  body  and  the  soul  of  man.  There 
isn't  much  room  here  for  a  town — all  there 
is  has  been  utilized  to  good  purpose — but 
Mount  Pisgah  and  the  Switchback  and  Glen 
Onoko  are  near  by,  and  they  make  amends 
to  the  lover  of  nature  for  any  straitness  of 
quarters  near  the  level  of  the  Lehigh  river. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Supt. 
R.  M.  McNeal,  of  Dauphin  county,  shortly 
after  ten  o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning,  and, 
after  appropriate  devotional  exercises,  a 
cordial  Welcome  was  extended  by  Prof.  E. 
M.  Hyde,  of  Lehigh  University,  and  L.  H. 
Barber,  Esq.,  of  the  Mauch  Chunk  School 
Board.  In  his  remarks  Prof.  Hyde  made 
fitting  allusion  to  Asa  Packer  as  one  of  the 
eminent  self-made  men  of  our  time  and 
country,  and  to  his  very  generous  support 
of  higher  education  in  the  founding  and  en- 
dowment of  Lehigh  University.  In  referring 
to  the  educational  work  of  the  day,  he  spoke 
of  inaccuracy  as  the  leading  defect  of  school 
training.  Our  teaching  is  too  indefinite; 
there  is  too  much  playing  education,  and 
not  enough  hard  work  done  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  definite  knowledge.  The  child  must 
be  urged  to  put  forth  resolute  and  prolonged 
effort  to  acquire  knowledge.  It  is  the  aver- 
age intelligence  we  wish  to  raise,  and  to- 
wards this  result  each  teacher  at  this  meeting 
should  take  a  coal  from  the  altar  of  truth  to 
kindle  afresh  the  fire  of  enthusiasm. 

Supt.  Saml.  Hamilton  responded  in  fitting 
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terms  to  the  welcomethat  had  been  extended. 
There  has  never  been  a  time  in  which  more 
has  been  expected  and  demanded  of  the 
teacher  than  the  present  \  never  before  since 
the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  from  the  May- 
flower has  the  common  school  system  held 
a  position  of  such  high  importance,  such 
transcendent  responsibility.  Let  us  rise  to 
the  measure  of  our  opportunities,  in  so  fiar 
as  we  have  ability  to  do  this.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  Supt.  Mackey,  of  Butler,  in  an 
earnest  address.  Supt.  Harman,  of  Hazle- 
ton,  in  warm  appreciation  of  the  words  of 
welcome,  made  the  closing  address  of  the 
morning. 

The  session  of  the  afternoon  opened  with 
brief  addresses  on  educational  topics. 

Prof.  Thos.  A.  Smith,  of  West  Chester 
State  Normal  School,  said  that  educational 
thought,  instead  of  progressing  in  one  un- 
broken line,  oscillates.  Its  vibrations- are 
growing  less  because  educators  are  thinking 
more.  The  pendulum  still  oscillates,  but 
the  extreme  points  of  oscillation  are  not  so 
far  distant.  There  can  probably  be  no 
perfect  agreement.  Things  often  quoted  as 
principles  of  education  are  only  maxims. 
To  educators  he  would  say :  Tell  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 

Supt.  E.  U.  Aumiller,  of  Perry  county, 
spoke  on  "The  Emotions  as  an  Element  in 
Education."  Teaching  is  rapidly  becom- 
ing a  profession.  Institute  instructors  de- 
light in  dissecting  the  intellect  until  we 
have  become  nauseated  by  the  terms  "  per- 
cept** and  "concept."  No  other  educa- 
tion is  so  perfect  as  that  in  which  the 
emotional  nature  is  developed  in  due  pro- 
portion to  the  intellect.  The  teacher  who 
is  quick  to  feel  has  the  advantage.  The 
emotions  speak  in  any  tongue  without  the 
chance  of  misinterpretation. 

Prof.  J.  M.  Coughlin,  of  Luzerne,  asked, 
"What  is  the  great  work  that  we  have  to 
do?*'  To  educate  thoroughly  popular 
sentiment  that  we  may  carry  out  and  en- 
force good  laws ;  on  this  we  must  centralize 
our  efforts.  Every  boy  and  girl  should 
receive  a  good  education.  The  public 
school  is  a  national  institution,  and  upon  it 
depends  the  perpetuity  of  the  republic.  If 
a  pupil  receives  an  education,  he  will  ac- 
quire it  only  by  thorough  work  on  his  own 
part.  Fix  in  mind  ^constantly  what  consti- 
tutes a  good  education,  then  work  out  your 
conception. 

The  inaugural  address  was  then  delivered 
by  Supt.  R.  M.  McNeal,  who  took  for  his 
theme,  "The  Necessity  of  Moral  Training," 
in  which  he  sounded  a  note  of  warning  that 


cannot  be  heeded  too  soon  or  too  widely. 
The  danger  to  which  he  calls  attention  is 
growing,  and  is  of  most  threatening  charac- 
ter. He  spoke  of  that  numerous  class  of 
people  who  look  indifferently  upon  the 
greatest  dangers  to  which  our  government 
and  its  institutions  are  exposed,  who,  ad- 
mitting that  powerful  influences  are  at  work 
to  subvert  our  liberties  and  destroy  the 
happiness  of  the  people,  yet  see  no  cause 
for  anxiety,  because  they  are  confident  that 
come  what  will,  "God  takes  care  of  chil- 
dren, fools,  and  the  United  States." 

The  influences  referred  to,  if  not  counteracted, 
will  eventually  sap  our  national  vitality,  subvert 
our  liberty,  and  destroy  our  free  institutions.  To 
close  our  eyes  to  these  tendencies  is  not  only 
folly,  but  a  failure  on  our  part  to  perform  the 
duties  we  owe  to  society  and  the  government 
under  which  we  live.  The  thoughtful  and 
careful  observer  cannot  fisiil  to  see  and  admit 
that  there  does  not  exist  to-day  that  genuine 
honesty,  truthfulness  and  integrity  that  should 
characterize  the  actions  of  men  who  have  their 
own  welfare  and  the  prosperitv  of  the  nation  at 
heart.  There  is  a  lamentable  lack  of  honor 
manifested  by  men  of  every  station  and  calline 
in  life.  There  never  was  a  time  when  moral 
obligations  were  so  lightly  regarded  as  at  the 
present  time.  The  inordinate  desire  for  gain, 
the  excessive  ambition  to  secure  public  position 
and  political  preferment,  and  the  desire  to  live 
beyond  their  means,  seem  to  have  taken  posses- 
sion of  many  people,  blunted  their  moral  sense, 
preverted  conscience  and  obliterated  all  ideas 
of  honor,  rectitude  and  integrity.  The  number 
of  men  proof  against  the  peculiar  temptations 
to  dishonesty  and  wrong-doing  in  the  various 
relations  of  life  is  altogether  too  small. 

After  referring  to  the  lack  of  confidence, 
dishonesty,  fraud,  defalcations,  embezzle- 
ments, etc.,  in  commerce  and  in,  almost 
every  branch  of  business,  he  said : 

In  politics  there  is  perhaps  more  dishonesty 
and  fraud  practiced  than  in  any  other  stations 
of  trust  in  which  men  are  placed.  Under  our 
republican  form  of  government,  with  popular 
suffrage,  and  a  different  class  of  subordinate 
officials  with  every  change  of  the  administration 
of  national  affairs,  it  is  not  surprising  that  we 
have  created  and  fastened  an  odious  spoils 
system  upon  us.  It  cannot  be  dented  that 
many  who  have  been  placed  in  high  official 
positions  are  unscrupulous  and  corrupt  and  do 
not  hesitate  to  betray  the  most  sacred  trust  for 
private  gain  and  personal  ambition.  The  giv- 
ing and  taking  of  bribes,  the  faithlessness  of 
trusted  officials  and  the  corruption  and  fraud 
practiced  in  the  various  departments  of  our 
government,  are  a  blot  upon  our  national  fame 
and  a  constant  menace  to  our  free  institutions. 
The  most  alarming  feature  in  connection  with 
this  state  of  affairs  is  the  condition  of  public 
sentiment  that  exists.  A  man  who  steals  the 
available  funds  of  a  trust  institution  or  of  a  pri- 
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rate  individual*  by  whom  he  is  employed,  is 
detected  and  exposed.  But  instead  of  hiding 
himself  from  public  gaze  and  being  ashamed 
to  look  honest  men  in  the  face,  he  courts  inter- 
views from  newspaper  correspondents,  and 
evinces  delight  in  spreading  before  the  public 
the  means  by  which,  through  a  series  of  years, 
he  cheated  his  employers  and  betrayed  those 
who  trusted  him.  If  criminals  were  ostracised 
by  society,  as  they  deserve  to  be,  instead  of  be- 
ing made  heroes,  there  would  be  fewer  embez- 
zlements, forgeries,  and  similar  crimes. 

The  discussion  on  the  ''  Old  and  New 
in  Education  "  was  opened  by  Dr.  Edward 
Brooks,  of  Philadelphia,  in  a  thoughtful 
paper.  The  "new  education"  is  the  pro- 
gressive spirit  of  the  thinking  world  in  re- 
spect to  education,  there  being  in  it  little 
that  is  new,  so  far  as  pedagogic  principles 
are  concerned.  The  three  lines  of  advance 
during  the  past  half -century  have  been :  In 
training  the  thought-power  of  the  pupil 
lather  than  the  memory,  and  here  there  is 
too  little  culture  of  the  memory ;  in  culti- 
vating the  faculties  of  perception,  utilizing 
the  study  of  the  things  themselves,  along 
with  descriptions  of  the  things  as  found  in 
books;  and  in  manual  training,  the  educa- 
tion of  the  band  as  well  as  the  head.  The 
object  in  education  is  to  secure  knowledge, 
culture,  efficiency.  In  the  so-called  new  edu- 
cation, the  concrete  is  often  carried  too  far. 

Dr.  A.  E.  Winship,  editor  of  the  New 
England  Journal  of  Education^  spoke  on 
the  same  general  subject.  Whether  *  •  new' ' 
or  **old,"  we  must  have  better  teaching. 
I  In  the  former  days  the  test  of  a  school  was 
its  brilliant  scholars ;  now  the  test  is  the 
average  pupils;  soon  the  test  will  be  the 
height  of  the  bottom,  and  the  height  of  the 
several  grades  all  the  way  up.  It  is  not  the 
leveling-down,  but  the  leveling-up  process 
that  is  wanted.  To  test  the  primary  school 
I  go  to  the  school  next  above  it,  the  gram- 
mar school,  and  observe  there  the  results  of 
the  work  done  below  in  preparing  pupils  for 
thk  grade.  The  training  of  all  children  in 
the  schools  should  be  the  same  until  a  cer- 
tain age  or  grade  has  been  reached ;  after 
that  it  may  be  carried  forward  on  special 
lines  of  study  and  training. 

The  session  of  Wednesday  morning  was 
devoted  to  memorial  addresses  upon  the  life 
and  services  of  Dr.  E.  E.  Higbee,  late  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

State  Supt.  Waller  delivered  the  memorial 
address.  To  Vermont  we  are  indebted  for 
two  of  the  greatest  men  in  the  history  of 
our  educational  system — the  great  Com- 
moner, Hon.  Thaddeus  Stevens,  and  Dr. 
£.  £.  Higbee.    He  sketched  the  life  of  the 


latter  until  his  fiftieth  year,  during  most  of 
which  long  period  he  was  "  like  Moses  in 
Horeb,  preparing  for  his  work."  In  his 
51st  year  he  was  appointed  State  Superin^ 
tendent  by  Gov.  Hoyt.  As  soon  as  possible 
he  personally  inspected  the  State  from  end 
to  end,  and  everywhere  aroused  and  directed 
the  energies  of  school  officers  and  the  pub* 
lie.  He  was  not  a  slave  to  systems,  regard* 
ing  them  simply  as  a  means,  not  an  end. 
During  his  administration  the  school  term 
was  increased  twenty  per  cent,  and  the  gen- 
eral State  appropriation  doubled  in  amount. 
Dr.  Higbee  was  many-sided — ^a  linguisti  a 
mathematician,  a  scientist,  a  poet,  a  phil- 
osopher, a  theologian.  Of  him  it  may  in- 
deed be  worthily  said :   This  was  <tman  ! 

In  the  remarks  which  followed,  a  number 
of  persons  spoke  in  all  sincerity  such  tributes 
as  are  seldom  spoken  of  the  dead.  During 
the  memoral  session  two  hymns  were  sung 
that  had  been  written  by  Dr.  Higbee.  Two 
life-sized  portraits,  handsomely  framed  and 
mounted  on  easels,  occupied  a  prominent 
place  upon  the  stage  during  the  last  two 
days  of  the  sessions. 

Hon.  Henry  Houck  said  there  was  prob- 
ably not  another  State  Superintendent  in 
this  country  the  equal  of  Dr.  Higbee  in 
scholarship.  But  while  he  was  a  prince 
upon  the  platform  and  in  the  pulpit — ^a 
very  king,  indeed — in  social  circles  he  was 
a  prince  also;  and  it  was  as  a  friend  that  he 
loved  best  to  think  of  him.  What  ^n  elo- 
quent pleader  we  had  in  him,  and  what  a 
friend  we  lost  when  he  was  taken  away — 
dying  as  he  did,  with  the  harness  on ! 

Dr.  Edward  Brooks  said  that  Dr.  Hig- 
bee's  theory  of  the  true  end  of  education 
was  "  to  unsense  the  mind  and  to  unself  the 
will.'*  He  came  nearer  the  hearts  of  the 
teachers  than  any  other  man  has  ever  done 
in  Pennsylvania.  He  gave  a  greater  uplift 
to  the  system  than  has  been  given  by  any 
other  man.  He  got  nearer  to  the  heart, 
and  touched  the  system  with  a  more  sympa- 
thetic touch,  than  any  other  man. 

Hon.  J.  Q.  Stewart  spoke  of  his  connec- 
tion with  the  State  Association,  and  said 
that  he  was  always  a  wise  counsellor  and  a 
good  man,  one  whose  sole  purpose  in  life 
seemed  to  be  to  follow  the  precepts  of  his 
divine  Master. 

Dr.  Geo.  M.  Philips  thought  that  Dr. 
Higbee's  great  life-work  was  done  in  the 
college  of  which  he  was  president  and  in 
which  he  was  professor.  There  seemed  no 
branch  of  learning  with  which  he  was  not 
conversant.  His  own  merits,  and  not  the 
accident  of  his  position,   made  him  our 
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leader.  When  his  opportunity  came  he 
was  ready,  fully  equipped.  I  have  known 
him  only  to  love,  only  to  respect,  only  to 
revere  him. 

Dr.  E.  O.  Lyte  said  that  every  Normal 
School  in  the  State  became  more  efficient  in 
its  work  because  of  Dr.  HigSee's  leadership. 
He  was  a  Christian  gentleman  of  the  high- 
est t)rpe.  We  who  knew  him  best  know  that 
his  public  life  was  as  pure  as  his  private  life, 
and  that  his  private  life  was  without  a  flaw. 

Rev.  W.  H,  Deatrick,  for  years  one  of 
his  pupils  at  Mercersburg,  said  that  one  of 
the  characteristics  of  his  instruction  was  the 
inspiration  he  gave  his  pupils.  His  was 
always  a  high  and  holy  influence. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Lloyd  said  that  she  hon- 
ored Dr.  Higbee  especially  because  of  his 
unfailing  courtesy  to  women,  that  true,  manly 
chivalry  which  recognized  on  all  occasions 
the  dignity  and  honor  of  womanhood. 

Mr.  J.  P.  McCaskey  said:  His  life  was 
heroic  and  he  fell  like  a  hero,  on  the  field 
wliere  duty  called  him.  Among  men  he 
was  of  the  very  rarest  type.  He  was  the 
most  remarkable  man  I  have  ever  known  on 
terms  of  intimate  personal  acquaintance. 
For  thirty  years  it  has  been  a  part  of  my 
business,  sparing  neither  time  nor  money, 
to  hear  and  see  the  most  noted  actors, 
singers,  orators  and  clergymen,  and  in  a 
list  of  the  ten  most  gifted  persons  I  have 
ever  known  or  seen  or  heard,  Dr.  Higbee's 
name  would  hold  an  honored  place. 

Prof.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  the  Higbee  Memorial  Fund 
reported  that  the  sum  of  ^3134.45  was  on 
deposit,  with  some  additional  ^nds  yet  to  - 
be  received,  contributed  to  the  said  fund. 
The  action  of  this  committee  was  unani- 
mously approved  by  the  Association.  The 
following  named  were  appointed  a  commit- 
tee, with  discretionary  power  to  provide  a 
suitable  memorial :  Messrs.  J.  P.  McCaskey, 
M.  J.  Brecht,  M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  Geo.  M. 
Philips  and  H.  W.  Fisher. 

On  Thursday  morning  Dr.  T.  B.  Noss, 
Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  at 
California,  Pa.,  in  a  paper  that  attracted 
much  attention,  discussed  the  question,  ''Is 
German  Education  Better  than  Our  Own?" 
His  answer  was  in  the  affirmative,  but  he 
thinks  that  ours  is  steadily  growing  and  im- 
proving, and  will  one  day  be  better  than 
theirs.  Germany  is  a  country  of  achieved 
results,  while  our  own  is  largely  a  country  of 
promise.  Grecian,  Roman,  German,  and 
American  education  are  but  different  names 
for  human  education.  The  true  aim  of  ed- 
ucation everywhere  and  in  every  age  is  but 


to  prepare  for  complete  living.  In  1872  the 
government  of  Prussia  by  law  prohibited  the 
teaching  of  the  alphabet.  Germany  has 
teachers  far  better  prepared  than  our  own 
American  teachers,  and  she  secures  more  de- 
finite results.  Germany  has  no  national 
system  of  education,  but  all  the  States  have 
made  that  of  Prussia  the  model  for  their 
systems  of  schools.  If  Prussia  had  refused 
to  learn  from  strangers,  she  would  not 
now  be  the  envy  of  the  world.  In  her  nor- 
mal schools  the  course  of  study  is  three 
years,  and  these  schools  graduate  on  the  aver- 
age but  twenty-five  students  each  per  year. 
In  Prussia  these  graduates  enter  the  profes- 
sion for  life.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  l4ussian 
teachers  are  men.  In  Germany  all  teachers 
are  especially  trained.  In  Pennsylvania  we 
graduate  nearly  500  students  per  annum  from 
the  Normal  Schools,  most  of  whom  teach 
but  a  few  years.  In  the  United  States 
teachers  average  but  three  years  in  teaching. 
In  Germany  the  text-books  are  small,  thi^ 
books ;  ours  are  large.  The  German  teacher 
uses  no  book,  but  bdks  from  a  full  mind.  ! 

In  the  animated  discussion  that  followed  1 
the  reading  of  this  paper,  Supt.  Buehrle  said 
that  our  schools  do  not  fit  for  college  as  they 
should,  and  held  that  such  training  is  as 
£drly  due  the  pupil,  if  desired,  as  is  instruc- 
tion in  the  elementary  branches.  Deputy 
Supt.  Stewart  said,  that  while  we  have  no 
national  system  of  education,  some  of  the  i 
grandest  results  in  general  education  in  the  ! 
history  of  the  world  have  been  attained  in 
America.  Individuality  is  here  encour- 
aged .  We  are,  indeed,  so  far  as  the  true  pur- 
pose of  school  training  goes,  in  the  front 
rank  in  education.  What  we  have  to  con- 
tend with  is  not  illiterate  An^ericans,  but  ig- 
norant Europeans.  In  the  county  (Wash- 
ington) which  Dr.  Noss  represents  he  can 
probably  not  find  a  boy  or  girl,  American 
bom  and  ten  years  of  age,  who  cannot  read 
and  write.  Dr.  Brooks  thought  it  unfair  to 
contrast  German  education  and  ours  by  the 
systems.  The  tendency  of  German  educa- 
tion is  to  form  all  in  the  same  mold,  and  to 
destroy  individualism.  The  German,  in 
original  thought  and  inventive  power,  bears 
no  comparison  with  the  American.  Com- 
paring the  results  of  the  two  systems,  we  ar- 
rive at  a  different  conclusion  from  that 
reached  when  we  compare  the  systems  them- 
selves. Dr.  Home  said :  We  boast  of  our 
literature  and  of  our  books,  but  our  works 
on  pedagogy  and  theology  are  largely  re^ 
productions  of  German  works. 

The  subject  of  ''School  Libraries"  was 
then  presented  in  a  practical  paper  by  Supt. 
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L.  E.  McGinnes>  of  Steelton,  Dauphin 
county,  who  has  had  much  experience  in 
this  direction.  He  spoke  of  their  useful- 
ness and  what  kinds  of  books  should  be 
found  in  them.  The  library  in  schools  is  a 
great  agency  in  promoting  scholarly  re- 
search, and  thus  familiarizmg  pupils  with 
the  use  of  books.  Thousands  of  children 
are  every  year  leaving  the  schools  without 
having  acquired  any  taste  for  good  reading. 
One  of  the  great  problems  of  the  day  is  not 
so  much  how  reading  may  be  taught,  but 
what  to  read^it^x  learning  how.  The -first 
place  in  a  school  library  should  be  given  to 
works  of  reference ;  and  as  to  the  character 
of  the  books  generally,  he  protests  against 
flimsy,  sentimental  fiction. 

Among  other  subjects  of  importance  dis- 
cussed were  "  The  Work  of  the  Principal," 
and  "Form  Study  and  Drawing."  The 
closing  address  on  Thursday  afternoon  was 
made  by  Dr.  Z.  X.  Snyder,  principal  of  the 
Indiana,  Pa.,  State  Normal  School,  upon 
the  general  subject  of  the  old  and  new  edu- 
cation. The  evening  lectures  were  by  Dr. 
Hedley  on  ** Heroes  and  Heroism,"  and 
Hon.  Geo.  R.  Wendling  on  "Saul  of  Tar- 
sus." They  were  able  and  eloquent,  but 
under  the  circumstances  they  cost  too 
much,  the  first  costing  ^50  and  the  second 
|8o,  whereas  both  these  gentlemen  were 
advertising  their  work  to  secure  engage- 
I  ments  as  lecturers  before  County  Institutes. 
As  a  result  o(  this  and  certain  other  items  of 
outlay  there  was  a  deficit  in  the  treasury,  to 
meet  which  it  was  necessary  for  a  number  of 
members  present  to  contribute  ten  dollars 
each  towards  payment  of  indebtedness. 

The  Committee  on  Exhibits  arranged 
under  the  general  direction  of  County  Su- 
perintendent A.  G.  C.  Smith,  of  Delaware 
County,  assisted  by  Mr.  Bevan  and  Misses 
Ross.  Harris  and  Fisher,  of  the  local  com- 
mittee at  Mauch  Chunk,  occupied  the 
rooms  of  the  high  school  building  with  a 
suggestive  display  of  school  work  from 
nineteen  different  places,  distributed  over 
eleven  counties.  These  included  Harrisburg, 
Wilkes-Barre,  Hazleton,  Mauch  Chunk, 
West  Chester,  Catasauqua,  Schuylkill  Ha- 
ven, Newtown  in  Bucks  county,  Berwick  in 
Columbia  county.  White  Haven  in  Luzerne 
county,  Chester  City  and  a  number  of  un- 
graded schoob  in  Delaware  county,  the 
Wyoming  Seminary,  the  Keystone  State 
Normal  School  at  Kutztown,  and  the  model 
department  of  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Millersville. 

A  committee  on  Legislation  was  provided 
for,  and  notice  given  that  an  amendment  to 


the  constitution  will  be  prepared  at  next 
session  making  this  one  of  the  elective 
Standing  Committees.  This  year's  commit- 
tee was  appointed  by  the  president  as  fol- 
lows: Dr.  E.  O.  Lyte,  Prof.  D.  M.  Sensenig, 
Deputy  Supt.  J.  Q.  Stewart,  Supt.  Geo. 
J.  Luckey  and  Supt.  D.  S.  Keith.  To  this 
committee  was  subsequently  referred  the  re- 
solution offered  by  Co.  Supt.  Walton,  ask- 
ing of  the  next  legislature  the  passage  of  a 
law  providing  for  district  supervision  of 
schools,  with  instructions  to  secure  its  enact- 
ment, if  possible.  A  resolution  presented 
by  Dr.  Geo.  M.  Philips,  approving  and  re- 
commending a  State  organization  of  school 
directors  was  also  adopted. 

Bedford  was  chosen  as  the  next  place  of 
meeting,  and  an  old  Bedford  man.  Prof. 
Harry  W.  Fisher,  now  of  Pittsburgh,  was 
made  chairman  of  the  executive  committee, 
with  a  first-rate  second  near  by,  in  the  person 
of  Prof.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  of  Huntingdon. 
The  following  is  the  list  of  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year :  President — Geo.  M.  Philips. 
Vice-Presidents — ^T.  W.  Btvan  and  Mary  L. 
Dunn.  Secretary — J.  P.  McCaskey.  Trecu- 
urer,  D.  S.  Keck.  Ticket  Agent,  J.  F.  Sickel. ' 
Executive  Committee — H.  W.  Fisher,  M. 
G.  Brumbaugh,  J.  S.  Walton,  Elizabeth 
Lloyd,  and  Geo.  W.  Hull. 

The  good  people  of  Mauch  Chunk  did 
what  was  possible  to  manifest  their  hospi- 
tality and  to  make  the  stay  of  the  Associa- 
tion comfortable  and  pleasant.  Among 
other  things  the  fine  ^all  in  which  the  ses- 
sions were  held  was  thrown  open  free  of 
cost.  Co.  Supt.  McNeal  was  an  admirable 
presiding  officer,  dignified,  quiet,  always 
ready  and  sure.  Co.  Supt.  Snyder,  the 
active  chairman  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee, was  ubiquitous  and  doing  good  work 
all  the  while.  To  the  Treasurer,  Prof.  D. 
S.  Keck,  the  Association  is  indebted  for  a 
smaller  deficit  in  the  treasury  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  found  to  exist.  He 
was  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to  increase 
the  enrollment,  and  thus  provide  means  for 
payment  of  expenses  incurred.  The  music 
has  never  been  better  presented  by  any  in- 
structor at  a  State  Association.  Prof.  Jerry 
March  knows  how  to  teach,  and  the  West 
Chester  public  schools  are  fortunate  in 
securing  his  services  in  vocal  music  for  the 
coming  year. 

The  last  evening  of  the  session  was  spent 
at  Glen  Onoko,  some  two  miles  above 
Mauch  Chunk,  where  with  fire-works,  and 
music,  and  songs,  and  recitations,  and 
speeches,  the  hours  passed  pleasantly.  The 
Glen  was  brilliantly  illuminated,  and  thou- 
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sands  of  people  were  there.  Everything 
passed  off  happily,  and  we  all  left  Mauch 
Chunk  with  very  pleasant  impressions  of 
our  three  days'  stay  in  this  unique  little 
town,  compressed  almost  into  a  single 
street  between  the  river  and  the  hills. 


ENTHUSIASM  IN  TEACHING. 


IT  sometimes  happens  that  inexperienced 
teachers  forget  that  what  may  be  plain 
enough  to  themselves  may  be  obscure  and 
discouraging,  or  at  least  uninviting,  to  the 
minds  which  they  are  endeavoring  to  lead 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown.  What 
can  be  more  absolutely  blind  and  unintellig- 
ible to  the  child  who  has  never  mastered 
them,  than  those  arbitrary  symbols,  the  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet?  But  these  in  their 
endless  combinations  are  the  key  to  the 
treasure-house  of  knowledge.  They  unlock 
the  lore  of  all  the  ages,  the  literature,  his- 
tory, poetry,  science,  art  of  the  present  and 
of  all  former  times.  They  open  up  realms 
of  knowledge  from  practical,  every-day  util- 
ity to  the  highest  ideals  and  the  loftiest 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  most  compre- 
hensive intellect,  of  the  most  far-reaching 
and  all-comprehending  imagination. 

From  want  of  interest  in  the  subject,  from 
insufficient  breadth  of  mental  vision,  lack  of 
profound  mastery  of  what  they  have  been 
professionally  engaged  to  impart,  teachers 
are  sometimes  superficial  or  mechanical  in 
the  class-work  which  they  hav^  undertaken 
to  do ;  and  thus  they  fail  to  interest  .pupils 
in  their  studies,  or  to  arouse  them  to  en- 
thusiasm in  their  efforts  to  master  the 
branches  of  study  with  which  they  endeavor 
to  grapple.  Thus  they  fail  in  the  highest 
function  of  the  teaching  art,  the  awakening 
of  a  thirst  for  knowledge  to  be  slaked  only 
by  satisfying  drafls  from  the  Pierian  spring. 
Their  shortcomings  in  this  regard  only  serve 
to  show  how  greatly  they  have  mistaken 
their  high  vocation. 

The  difference  between  competency  and 
its  opposite  in  the  art  of  teaching,  as  the 
writer  had  occasion  to  remark  in  talks  to 
teachers  thirty  years  ago,  might  be  pictor- 
ially  illustrated  something  in  this  wise: 
Suppose  you  were  placed  at  midnight  in 
an  unknown  region  of  country,  with  whose 
topography  and  character  you  were  not 
familiar.  It  might  be,  for  aught  you  could 
tell,  a  region  of  high  culture  and  surpassing 
beauty,  or  it  might  be  an  uncivilized  land 
of  savage  wildncss.  In  groping  your  du- 
bious way  in  the  obscurity  and  gloom  to 


some  haven  of  rest  or  place  of  shelter,  en- 
countering one  obstacle  after  smother — ^may 
be  a  fence  or  a  forest,  a  quarry  or  a  quag- 
mire— you  might  get  a  very  unfavorable  im- 
pression of  the  region  in  which  you  found 
yourself,  and  be  inclined  to  sink  down  dis- 
heartened and  despairing,  and  anxious  that 
some  guiding  hand  should  pilot  vou  out  of 
what  appeared  to  be  a  hopeless  labyrinth  of 
difficulties. 

But  let  the  risen  sun  pour  his  flood  of 
light  and  glory  over  the  scene,  and  lo !  the 
magical  transformation !  The  dreary  desert 
vanishes,  the  tangled  wilderness  gives  place 
to  broad  roads  and  pleasant  by-paths  lead- 
ing to  comfortable  and  happy  homes;  emer- 
ald meadows  jeweled  with  dew-drops;  crys- 
tal brooklets  sparkling  in  the  sunlight,  as 
they  go  dancing  onward  with  subdued  glad- 
ness to  the  sea ;  golden  harvest-fields  land- 
ing low  with  the  weight  of  their  precious 
burden;  mountain  heights  lifting  themselves 
majestically  to  the  radiant  clouds,  as  if  they 
were  the  altars  and  the  home  of  more  than 
an  Olympian  Jove;  beautiful  groves  waving 
musically  in  the  summer  breeze,  and  tossing 
their  masses  of  foliage  to  the  sunlight,  as  if 
in  gladsome  adoration  of  the  Great  Creator 
— all  bright,  all  beautiful,  glowing  and  glor-> 
ious  under  the  vivifying  influence  of  the 
new-born  king  of  day ! 

What  the  sun  is  to  tke  landscape  the 
teacher  is  to  the  school ;  pouring  light,  in- 
tellectual light,  upon  the  obscure  and  diffi- 
cult pathway  up  the  hill  of  science.  ^*Bui 
if  that  light  be  darkness^  how  great  is  thai 
darkness/*^ 


EDUCATION  AND  THE  FARM. 


IN  the  article  on  the  late  President  Garfield, 
copied  into  the  July  number  of  this  Jour- 
nal from  the  Cleveland  Press,  the  remark 
that  "the  majority  of  his  pupils  at  Hiram 
were  boys  who  came  in  from  the  farms,  and 
most  of  them  would,  but  for  their  experiences 
under  him,  doubtless  be  farmers  now," 
seems  by  implication  to  doubt  the  respecta- 
bility of  the  farmer's  vocation  as  compared 
with  positions  that  bring  with  them  notoriety, 
or  the  desirability  and  value  of  a  libend 
education  to  farmers  as  farmers. 

This  it  seems  to  us  vividly  illustrates  the 
pervading  misapprehension  that  education 
is  only  valuable  to  the  extent  that  it  makes 
its  possessor  conspicuous  and  prominent, 
and  that  this  motive  should  be  the  chief  in- 
centive to  inspire  the  youthful  aspirant  to 
endeavor  to  get  an  education.     This,  we 
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take  it,  is  to  a  large  extent  a  mistaken  and 
wholly  inadequate  motive  for  the  object  in 
vieWy  and  by  no  means  a  measure  of  the 
highest  and  truest  ambition.  The  aspira- 
tion should  be  education  for  its  own  sake, 
for  the  mental  grasp  and  moral  power  that 
follow  a  true  and  thorough  education,  for 
the  development  and  training  of  all  the 
powers  of  the  mind  and  soul  and  spiritual 
nature,  that,  united,  they  may  reach  the 
highest  capability  for  usefulness  in  whatever 
position  in  life  we  may  find  ourselves ;  con- 
secrating to  this  end  all  the  talents,  be  they 
many  or  few,  with  which  God  and  Nature 
may  have  endowed  us.  The  blare  of  trum- 
pets, or  the  thunder  of  shouting  multitudes, 
are  not  the  highest  and  best  criterion  of 
merit  or  achievement.  That  the  solution  of 
life's  diversified  and  momentous  problems 
may  oftentimes  be  worked  out  in  solitude 
and  seclusion,  and  perhaps  under  the  pres- 
sure of  heavy  sorrows,  detracts  nothing  from 
the  real  value  of  what  is  accomplished,  but 
on  the  contrary  may  add  deeper  emphasis 
to  the  final  verdict,  "Well  done,  good  and 
&ithful  servant." 

Agriculture  was  the  primal  vocation  of 
OUT  race,  and  no  other  can  be  named  that  is 
more  honorable  or  that  carries  with  it  a  truer 
claim  to  genuine  respectability,  and  there  is 
none  which  a  liberal  education  would  more 
truly  dignify  and  adorn.  A  college  educa- 
tion, if  it  be  the  genuine  article  and  thor- 
oughly mastered  and  digested,  can  be  as 
useful  and  influential  to  the  career  of  a 
practical  farmer  as  to  anybody  else,  if  the 
recipient  be  of  the  right  stuff,  so  as  not 
to  be  spoiled  by  it.  Farmers'  boys  furnish 
a  large  proportion  T>f  the  fresh  blood  and 
vigorous  stamina  of  professional  life  and  the 
business  world,  but  the  fact  that  they  are 
well  educated  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
desert  the  old  homestead  when  they  part 
company  with  their  Alma  Mater. 

We  remember  three  farmers'  sons  who 
aojuired  a  college  education  and  graduated 
with  credit  to  themselves,  but  who  returned 
with  manly  good  judgment  to  the  old 
paternal  acres  where  they  first  saw  the  light, 
to  devote  themselves  for  life  to  the  agricul- 
tdral  pursuits  in  which  they  had  been  reared. 
They  have  always  been  men  of  weight  and 
influence  in  their  respective  communities, 
and  now  in  the  mellow  sunset  of  life  they 
can  look  forward  with  a  clear  conscience 
and  serene  contentment  to  the  close  of 
earthly  careers  that  have  been  useful  and 
beneficent  in  a  nuu*ked  degree,  and  that 
will  leave  the  world  better  than  they  found 
it.     These  are  merely  a  few  examples  out  of 


nuiny  that  could  doubtless  be  cited  to  illus- 
trate a  policy  that  is  in  the  highest  degree 
commendable,  and  that  we  are  persuaded 
will  be  more  generally  adopted  in  practice 
as  the  years  go  by. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  pursuit  of  agricul- 
ture that  is  incompatible  with  the  broadest 
learning  and  the  thorough  mental  training 
that  a  liberal  education  can  give.  There 
are  still  large  portions  of  the  State  where  it 
can  be  truly  said,  and  without  offence,  that 
if  the  farmers  generally  were  better  educated 
their  common  schools  would  not  be,  as  the 
reports  show,  so  deplorably  neglected  and 
mismanaged.  With  better  linderstandinf 
of  the  nature  and  value  of  a  sound  elemen- 
tary education,  they  would  be  more  vigi- 
lant in  securing  its  benefits  for  their  child- 
ren and  their  children's  children. 


EXAMPLES  OF  PATRIOTISM. 


PRIVATE  ENDOWMENTS  TO  COMMON  SCHOOLS: 

NOBLE    EXAMPLES  OF  UNSELFISH 

PATRIOTISM. 


IN  looking  over  the  last  annual  report 
from  Chester  county,  our  attention  was 
attracted  to  the  following  paragraph  with 
reference  to  one  of  the  township  school 
districts  the  name  of  which  is  not  given,  nor, 
we  regret  to  say,  the  name  of  the  liberal* 
minded  citizen  to  whom  it  refers,  or  we 
would  gladly  have  mentioned  them  here : 
''  One  large-hearted  gentleman  has  endowed 
a  library,  and  given  to  the  School  Board  a 
fund,  the  income  of  which  is  to  add  fifteen 
dollars  per  month  to  the  salary  of  the 
teacher." 

This  praiseworthy  action  indicates  not 
only  a  generous  heart,  but  unusual  forecast 
and  sagacity  on  the  part  of  the  donor  in  the 
adaptation  of  means  to  ends.  Through  the 
Library  he  furnishes  food  for  the  mind  that 
will  be  a  perennial  blessing  to  the  children 
of  the  district  who  may  be  within  reach  of 
its  freely-offered  mental  treasures;  and  in 
the  fund  for  the  Teacher  he  put  his  money 
where  he  plainly  saw  it  was  most  needed 
and  would  do  the  most  good,  namely,  in  the 
work  of  instruction^  which  is  the  weak  point 
in  by  far  too  many  of  our  public  schools. 
Besides,  in  meeting  what  he  regarded  as  a 
social  and  public  obligation,  he  performed 
that  duty  which  seemed  to  be  the  nearest  to 
him  and  not  lying  far  off  in  time  or  distance; 
and  then  in  selecting  the  agencies  through 
which  his  benefactions  should  accomplish 
their  desired  purpose,  he  did  not  leave  them 
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to  the  uncertainties  which  sometimes  ac- 
company the  actions  of  executors  and  ad- 
ministrators after  a  man  is  'dead.  He  had 
the  good  judgment  to  select  corporate 
authorities,  part  of  a  great  constitutional 
organization  that  will  continue  to  have  an 
existence  in  perpetuity  and  always  be  under 
the  vigilant  supervision  of  the  community 
he  intended  to  benefit ;  the  annual  votes  of 
the  citizens  and  the  pressure  of  the  vigilant 
local  public  sentiment  always  being  a  guar- 
antee for  the  safe  keeping  and  proper  ad- 
ministration of  his  wise  and  thoughtful  en- 
dowments. He  could  not  have  made  a  safer 
investment  of  his  money,  nor  put  it  under 
the  protection  of  stronger  safeguards. 

We  have  often  wondered  that  these  con- 
siderations have  not  had  a  strong(sr  influence 
in  determining  the  channels  through  which 
private  beneficence  could  contribute  to  the 
public  welfare.  The  common  school  system 
reaches  to  every  home  and  hearthstone ;  it 
runs  parallel  with  our  organized  govern- 
ment in  all  its  widely-spread  ramifications ; 
and,  in  its  permanency  and  pervading  in- 
fluence, can  be  a  most  potential  agency  in 
protecting  the  means  and  embalming  the 
memory  of  good  men  who  desire  to  bless 
and  benefit  the  communities  in  which  they 
reside. 

We  recall  at  this  moment  two  conspicu- 
ous instances  of  this  nature  which  furnish 
illustrations  and  proud  examples  of  the 
policy  indicated,  viz  :  the  late  Mr.  Leonard, 
who  contributed  ^30,000  for  the  erection  of 
the  graded  public  school  building  in  Clear- 
field; and  Gen.  John  Patton,  who  gave 
1 1  a,  000  toward  the  erection  of  the  High 
School  in  Curwensville,  Clearfield  county, 
and  has  never  regretted  this  wise  and  per- 
manently useful  disposition  of  his  money. 
These  latest  and  unique  endowments,  quoted 
from  Chester  county,  furnish  a  new  and 
most  gratifying  illustration  of  the  possibili- 
ties which  lie  right  at  the  door  of  liberal 
handed  and  patriotic  citizens  in  all  parts  of 
the  Commonwealth,  if  they  choose  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunities  which  are  so 
easily  within  their  reach,  and  so  remark- 
ably free  from  any  risk  of  failure  or  disap- 
pointment. The  too-often  despised  and 
neglected  Common  School  can  thus  become, 
through  private  agency,  monumental  in 
character  and  luminous  with  the  glory  of 
unselfish  patriotism. 

These  good  men  but  ''go  before  and 
point  the  way"  for  other  men  of  moderate 
means  to  follow — but  only  such  men  follow 
as  are  possessed  of  wise  heads  and  blessed 
with  generous  hearts. 


OF  EDUCATIONAL  INTEREST. 


THE  following  condensed  reports  of  pa- 
pers read  before  the  American  Institute 
of  Instruction,  which  held  its  annual  session 
at  Saratoga  early  in  July,  and  for  which  we 
are  indebted  to  the  New  ISiTkgXzxid,  Journal  of 
EducatioHy  are  suggestive  upon  the  subjects 
considered.  We  had  hoped  in  this  connec- 
tion also  to  present  abstracts  of  certain 
papers  read  at  the  National  Educational  As- 
sociation at  St.  Paul,  but  must  defer  these 
for  another  issue  of  iht  Journal. 

Supt.  G.  C.  Filher,  of  Muskegan,  Michi- 
gan, upon  the  subject  of  ''  Women  in  Edu- 
cation," said: 

In  Massachusetts  there  are  ninety  female  to 
ten  male  teachers,  in  Germany  there  are  ninety 
male  to  ten  female  teachers,  the  figures  being 
precisely  reversed.  The  superiority  of  the  Ger- 
man schools  is  due  not  to  the  employment  of  so 
man^  male  teachers,  but  to  the  cprofessional 
training  that  German  teachers  receive  and  must 
receive,  and  the  professional  spirit  that  is  bom 
of  that  training.  You  ask  a  German  teacher  why 
he  does  so  and  so,  why  he  pursues  such  and 
such  a  conrse,  and  his  answer  is  ready.  He  has 
a  reason  for  everything.  We  ought  to  get  at 
first  principles  just  as  the  Germans  do.  We 
need  a  headship,  or  what  would  be  better  for  us, 
a  unity  of  headships,  just  as  we  have  a  unity  of 
states  and  a  unity  of  individualisms.  We  are 
weak  on  the  psychological  side.  We  have  our 
good  points,  our  strong  points,  and  in  some  re- 
spects we  are  ahead  of  Germany.  We  have 
more  helpful  educational  papers.  We  are  a 
nation  of^  practical  workers.  We  have,  as  a 
rule,  better  school  books,  better  school  furniture, 
and  more  attractive  school-rooms.  There  is 
Aiore  heart  feeling  in  the  management  of  our 
pupils.  We  are  more  tactful  and  trustful,  and 
are  doing  more  to  teach  manners  and  morals. 
The  points  of  excellence  are  due  l^^igely  to  the 
presence  of  women  in  our  schools.  Iney  are 
more  conscientious  than  men,  and  they  have,  as 
a  rule,  greater  governing  and  teaching  power. 
Teaching  comes  a  little  nearer  a  woman's  life 
than  a  man's.  I  would  not  crowd  the  men  out 
of  the  school-room.  They  have  their  place  there 
and  their  way  of  looking  at  things,  and  it  is  a 
good  way,  a  necessary  way.  It  does  a  girl  as 
much  fi^ood  as  a  boy  to  come  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  well-bred  and  highly-educated  man. 
For  the  heads  of  institutions  I  prefer  men  to 
women,  as  a  rule,  but  they  must  be  heads. 
Women  have  a  wonderful  power  in  arousing 
the  heroic  element,  especially  in  boys,  and 
bringing  out  latent  nobility  of  character.  The 
influence  of  a  true  woman  is  toward  strength. 
True  womanhood  embraces  strength  and  rev- 
erence for  strength.  The  female  teachers  of 
this  country  should  be  united.  "Diey  would 
wield  a  powerful  influence  if  they  worked  to- 
gether for  common  aims.  They  ought  to  come 
forward  as  speakers  and  writers,  and  take  a 
more  active  part  as  institute  debaters  and  work- 
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ers.  They  should  be  the  willing  and  glorious 
star  to  lead  the  woman's  movement,  and  not 
the  timid  and  foolish  torch  to  frighten  it  back. 

President  Andrews,  of  Brown  University, 
spoke  as  follows  upon  the  question  of  '^  Pa- 
triotism and  the  Public  Schools:" 

All  will  agree  that  patriotism  is  a  very  import- 
ant quality,  that  the  public  schools  can  be  made 
ereatly  to  promote  it,  and  that  they  may  of  right 
be  emploved  for  Uiis  purpose— nay,  must  be  so 
employed.  The  question  is,  How  can  such  a 
beneficent  result  b«  broug&t  about  ?  How  can 
the  public  instruction,  which  so  many  of  us  are 
engaged  in  imparting,  be  made  to  minister  in 
the  best  way  to  patriotic  sentiment  and  purpose 
in  our  pupds  ?  We  err  if  we  expect  to  attain 
this  end,  to  any  great  or  helpful  extent,  by 
Fourth  of  July  oratory,  or  by  the  purchase  and 
raising  of  tiags,  according  to  the  pleasant  fash- 
ion now  so  popular.  There  is  some  danger  in 
our  day  lest  tlie  United  States  flag  become  a 
fetich.  Simply  to  fly  the  flag  over  our  school- 
houses  will  never  by  itself  make  staunch  de- 
votees to  our  nation's  cause.  Of  as  little  avail 
is  it  to  inculcate  a  partisan  or  a  sectional  spirit, 
or  to  make  boys  and  girls  believe  that  the  life 
of  the  nation  depends  upon  the  prevalence  of 
this  or  that  particular  policy.  Nor  do  we  gain 
aught  by  overlooking  the  vices  which  attach  to 
our  pohtics  and  to  our  distinguished  citizens, 
past  or  present,  or  by  portraying  our  country's 
possibilities  and  virtues  as  greater  than  they  are, 
either  absolutely  or  in  comparison  with  those  of 
other  nations,  or  by  belittling  or  denying  the 
dangers  with  which  our  political  oudook  is  be- 
set We  shall  best  promote  patriotism  in  schools 
and  scholars — (i)  by  fully  recognizing  and  con- 
tinually that  it  is  part  of  the  business  of  the  pub- 
lic school  to  make  good  citizens.  Impress 
upon  pupils  that  our  schools  exist  for  a  public 
purpose,  and  that  they  fail  as  pubUc  schools  save 
as  they  subserve  this  purpose.  Elach  will  tend 
to  refer  every  blessing  which  he  derives  from  the 
school  to  the  state,  and  so  to  become  a  more 
enthusiastic  citizen.  (2)  By  teaching  in  the 
schools  more  and  better  lessons  touching  the 
theory,  the  facts,  and  the  duties  of  our  civic  life. 
As  to  theory,  we  need  to  insist  that  government 
is  a  necessary  good,  not  a  necessary  evil.  Evils 
^ither  about  our  political  Ufe,  and  they  are  to 
be  unsparingly  denounced.  As  to  facts,  we 
ought  in  our  public  school  instruction  to  dwell 
ttore  on  the  history  of  liberty  in  early  and  in 
modem  times ;  upon  the  slow  growth  and  the 
cost  of  liberty,  and  especially  upon  the  career 
of  free  government  in  our  own  land;  the  rise  of 
the  United  States  into  a  single  political  power, 
the  revolutionary  war,  and  the  creation,  adop- 
^n,  and  preservation  of  our  Federal  Consti- 
tution. And  as  to  duties,  let  us  point  out  not 
only  the  obligation  we  are  under  of  activity  in 
politics,  but  the  possibility  and  the  duty  of  hon- 
est participation  in  political  office. 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore  spoke  on  "The 
Educational  Outlook :" 

There  has  been  great  progress  in  all  the 
branches  of  education  during  the  last  genera- 


tion. Much  more  importance  is  now  attached 
to  the  primary  grades  than  ever  before.  Kin- 
dergartens are  formed  and  patronized  exten- 
sivdy.  Common  schools  are  recognized  as 
agents  in  the  development  of  children  as  human 
beings.  The  high  schools  and  colleges  are  ad- 
justing their  courses  of  study  so  as  to  furnish  a 
continuous  and  more  normal  educatipn.  Good 
health  is  receiving  its  proper  share  of  attention, 
and  before  long  we  may  hope  to  see  bodily  cul- 
ture occupying  its  proper  place  as  a  compulsory 
part  in  every  school  course.  But  moral  trairring 
must  never  be  subordinated  to  anything.  This 
moral  training  is  not  impossible  without  relig- 
ious training.  The  moral  nature  existed  long 
before  the  Bible  or  any  religion.  The  Bible  ap- 
peals to  the  moral  nature,  and  not  the  moral 
nature  to  the  Bible.  The  moralities  can  be  in- 
culcated without  reference  to  religious  dogmas. 
Teaching  is  rapidly  becoming  a  recognized  pro- 
fession. No  profession  is  equal  to  teaching,  in 
work  required  or  demanded.  TheAmencan 
teacher  must  mold  •  andj  fashion  all  that  foreign 
nations  cast  off  upon  America.  The  education 
of  woman  has  taken  unprecedented  strides  dur- 
ing the  past  two  decades.  In  the  West  nearly 
all  the  collep^es  are  open  to  women.  In  the 
East  we  are  giving  women  the  same  privileges 
as  men;  but  we  keep  them  apart.  Modem  ed- 
ucation reaches  out  in  all  directions.  There  are 
schools  for  every  conceivable  specialty  and  for 
every  class  of  people,  everywhere.  These  are  of- 
ten inadequate,  especially  so  those  for  the  pro- 
fessional training  or  teachers,  but  all  are  rapidly 
increasing  and  enlarging.  Never  was  there  an 
educational  era  like  the  present,  nor  a  time 
when  the  outiook  was  so  promising. 

Prof.  J.  C.  Greenough,  principal  of  the 
Westfield,  Mass. ,  Normal  School,  read  a  pa- 
per on  '*  The  Essentials  of  Good  Teaching:" 

Teaching:  is  occasioning  and  facilitating  that 
mental  activity  which  results  in  knowledge  and 
power.  An  essential  of  good  teaching  is  that  it 
be  in  accord  with  principles  inherent  in  the  na- 
ture of  man.  One  of  these  principles  is  that  die 
activity  of  the  mind  is  modified  by  the  condition 
of  the  body.  A  second  is  that  knowledge  is 
only  gained  primarily  by  means  of  objects.  A 
third  is  that  the  mind  gains  knowledge  and 
ability  to  do  by  the  exertion  of  its  active  power. 
Self-activity  is  conditioned  upon  attention.  At- 
tention is  self-durection  of  the  mind  in  thinking. 
It  originates  in  the  mind,  but  it  can  be  occa- 
sioned. The  ability  to  arouse,  sustain  and  con- 
trol attention  is  of  the  first  importance  in  the 
teacher.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  attention 
be  passive.  It  must  be  voluntary.  The  mind 
gains  knowledge  of  objects  in  natural  order 
and  of  subjects  in  logical  order.  Rational 
teaching  is  for  definite  and  permanent  ends. 
There  should  be  no  aimless  teaching.  The 
aim  should  be  definite. 

Method  is  the  third  essential  of  good  teach- 
ing. The  true  method  is  the  analytic.  Syn- 
thesis is  the  sequel  of  analysis.  Present,  or 
lead  the  student  to  present  to  himself,  the  real 
object  or  subject  to  be  studied.  Fix  his  atten- 
tion upon  this,  and  direct  him  in  its  study. 
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Lead  him  to  state  his  own  ideas  and  thoXights 
in  his  own  language.  Correct  his  language, 
and  introduce  new  terafis  as  needed  to  express 
his  ideas  and  thoughts.  If  the  objective  method 
is  used,  the  pupil  commits  to  memory  the  truth 
rather  than  statements  about  the  truth.  In  lec- 
turinp^,  he  is  told ;  in  object  teaching,  he  learns 
for  himself.  All  elementary  teaching  must  be 
objective.  Whatever  is  absolutely  new  can  be 
taught  in  no  other  way. 

Lecturing  can  come  only  when  the  pupil  is 
prepared  by  objective  teaching  to  make  the 
words  used  occasion  clear  and  distinct  ideas. 
It  is  the  means  of  imparting  secondary  know- 
ledge or  information.  The  teacher  who  wishes 
to  succeed  must  keep  prominent  his  personality. 
He  must  be  able  to  cherish  an  ideal,  his  pupil, 
and  make  it  grow.  Without  aspiration  the 
teacher  is  dead.  .Mark  Hopkins  was  an  ideal 
teacher.  The  study  of  his  life  is  an  educational 
training.  He  had  a  personality.  His  person- 
ality flowed  into  others.  He  had  an  influence 
over  all  who  knew  him.  Personality  is  the  re- 
siilt  of  one  thought,  one  feeling,  one  striving. 
It  prevails  by  being  what  it  is. 

President  B.  P.  Raymond,  of  Wesleyan 
University,  Middletown,  Connecticut,  spoke 
apon  "Scholarly  Spirit:" 

The  scholar  b  characterized  by  a  love  of 
knowledge  and  the  truth,  and  by  power  to  think 
comprehensively  and  accurately.  Power  to 
Uiink  must  be  gained  by  training.  It  is  not 
bom,  in  a  person,  and  it  does  not  come  easily. 
One  must  have  a  love  of  the  truth  before  he  can 
devote  himself  to  acquiring,  all  the  details  of 
truth  with  painstaking  care.  Things  must  be 
thought  out  in  their  relation  to  other  thinj^s. 
The  trained  man  has  an  insight  that  leads  him 
beyond  mere  superficialties.  With  all  our  mod- 
em appliances  and  methods  it  is,  and  must  re- 
main, an  impossibility  to  put  a  thought  into  the 
pupiFs  mind.  Every  thought  must  oridnate  in 
the  mind.  We  get  all  the  percepts  of  a  thing 
or  circumstance,  and  then  we  unite  them  into 
the  notion,  the  idea,  the  thought.  The  boys 
who  think  are  to  be  the  men  who  will  be  the 
leaders  in  the  settlement  of  the  great  questions 
of  the  future. 

Ex-Senator  J.  W.  Patterson  followed 
Prest.  Raymond  on  the  same  general  subject : 

Civilization  has  brought  with  it  the  spirt  of ' 
scholarship.  The  scholars  of  past  ages  are  the 
men  we  know  to-day.  In  almost  every  case, 
the  scholar  is  the  man  who  passes  into  eternity 
as  a  genius.  The  scholarly  spirit,  if  indulged, 
becomes  a  passion  which  impels  its  votaries 
into  a  search  for  the  intellectual  and  spiritual 
springs  of  human  action  ;  and  the  understand- 
ing so  instructed  in  the  fundamental  facts  of  the 
organic  life  of  society,  no  longer  drifts  in  the 
superficial  and  temporary  flaws  which  disturb 
the  public  mind.  This  is  one  of  the  chief  ad- 
vantages to  an  organized  community  of  the  in- 
fluence of  schools  of  learning.  The  reason  and 
judgment  of  an  educated  people  are  stored  and 
steadied  by  all  that  men  have  thought  and 
done  in  centuries,  and  by  the  blood-bought  ex- 
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perience  of  generations.  A  knowledge  of  the 
historio  past  is  an  indispensable  condition  of 
free  institutions  and  national  prosperity.  We 
do  ourselves  a  wrong  if  we  limit  our  companion- 
ship to  the  local  and  present,  when  we  may 
hold  daily  communion  with  the  mightiest  spirits 
of  all  lands  and  all  ages,  and  in  our  measure 
be  transformed  into  the  same  image. 

Our  danger  is  not  so  much  ^hat  the  scholarly 
spirit  may  fail  to  secure  for  us  the  higher  educa- 
tion, as  that  it  may  not  have  sufficient  power  to 
give  to  the  millions  that  throng  our  magnificent 
domain,  that  lower  education  without  which 
popular  governments  are  impossible.  European 
States  have  been  forced  to  adopt  our  example 
of  free  schools,  and  are  outrivaling  us  in  the 
privileges  of  scholarship  afforded  to  the  masses. 
Popular  education  is  not  only  the  genius  of 
liberty,  but  it  is  the  dominant  element  of 
political  economy.  We  cannot  afford,  even  in 
the  business  of  money-making,  to  aUow  any 
State  to  neglect  the  education  of  its  children. 
But  rising  far  above  these  mercenar^r  ends  is 
the  consideration  that  the  scholarly  spirit  is  the 
source  of  national  character,  and  the  promise  of 
grander  and  diviner  things  yet  to  be  in  the 
unwritten  history  of  the  republic. 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Cameron — Supt.  Ella  Herrick :  Gibson  town- 
ship school  board  passed  the  following:  "i?^- 
solved,  That  the  teachers  of  Gibson  township  be 
required  to  hold  a  Local  Institute  in  the  several 
school  houses  of  the  district  each  month  during 
the  term.'*  In  accordance  with  this  action  the 
first  meeting  was  held  in  Castle  Garden  school 
house,  June  27  and  28 ;  it  was  well  attended. 

Chester — Supt.  Walton:  The  standard  of 
our  provisional  certificates  has  been  steadily 
and  persistently  advanced.  Very  few  more 
certificates  than  necessary-  to  fill  the  schools 
were  issued.  A  committee  appointed  by  the 
Directors*  Association  of  Chester  county,  com- 
posed of  Dr.  G.  M.  Philips,  Supt.  Addison 
Jones,  Rev.  Wm.  T.  Bull,  I.  A.  Cleaver,  T.  J. 
Duraell,  and  J.  S.  Walton,  met  June  14th,  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  other  counties  in  work- 
ing up  a  sentiment  and  desire  for  a  State  Direc- 
tors* Association  at  no  distant  day. 

DELAWARE--Supt.  Smith :  Most  of  the  schools 
continued  their  sessions  through  the  gn^eater 
part  of  June.  Quite  a  number  of  pupils  through- 
out the  county,  some  from  rural  schools  in 
charge  of  one  teacher,  were  examined  by  me, 
and  all  pupils  recommended  by  the  teacher 
passed  a  very  creditable  examination  in  the 
common  branches,  and  some  in  algebra  and 
literature  also.  A  diploma  was  given  them  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  the  interest  in  public 
school  work  and  keeping  our  lax^er  girls  and 
boys  in  the  schools  longer.  The  diploma  was 
specially  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  is 
adapted  for  use  anywhere  in  the  county.  The 
annual  examination  of  teachers  was  attended 
with  much  more  satisfactory  results  than  here- 
tofore. The  teachers  holding  provisional  certifi- 
cates seem  to  realize  that,  in  order  to  success- 
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fiilly  compete  with  others  in  the  profession, 
they  must  qualify  themselves  more  thoroughly; 
in  consequence  of  this  much  careful  preparation 
is  made,  which  cannot  be  otherwise  than  bene- 
ficial to  themselves.  Only  57  applicants  who 
had  never  taught  were  examined,  and  29  of 
these  were  rejected.  In  all  1 54  applicants  were 
examined,  107  provisional  Tind  9  professional 
certificates  granted,  and  38  rejected. 

HuNTiNGDON—Supt.  Rudy.  June  19  I  as- 
sisted in  the  examination  of  the  Senior  class  at 
Brethren's  Normal  College,  Huntingdon.  A 
new  school-house  is  in  course  of  erection  at 
Marklesburg,  two  rooms. 

Indiana — Supt.  Hammers:  A  number  of  se- 
lect schools  are  in  operation  throughout  the 
county ;  in  the  majority  of  cases  they  are  well 
patronized.  Banks,  Rayne  and  West  Wheat- 
field  will  each  have  a  new  school  house  the 
coming  term.  This  is  commencement  week  at 
the  Indiana  State  Normal,  and  the  exercises  are 
attracting  many  visitors  from  home  and  abroad. 

Juniata — Supt.  Carney:  The  select  schools 
diroughout  the  county  have  closed  their  spring 
terms.  The  one  at  Thompsontown  had  a  very 
SQccessful  session,  as  it  was  well  attended  by  the 
teachers  of  the  county. 

Lebanon. — Supt.  Boyer :  A  new  high  school 
building  is  in  process  of  erection.  The  old  acad- 
emy biulding  is  being  thoroughly  renovated  so 
that  it  will  look  like  a  new  building.  The  Board 
has  divided  the  course  of  study  into  five  grades 
hdow  the  high  school:  Primary,  Secondary, 
Intermediate,  Second  and  First  Grammar. 
Each  of  these  five  grades  is  intended  to  cover 
two  years,  which  added  to  the  three  years  of  the 
high  school  course  will  make  thirteen  years  for 
die  entire  course.  Is  this  too  long  ?  Should  not 
the  hish  school  afford  the  means  of  preparation 
for  college  to  such  of  its  patrons  as  may  desire 
this  instruction  ? 

Ldzerne — Supt.  Harrison :  Ex-County  Sui>t. 
Grimes,  of  Columbia,  succeeds  Prof.  P.  Martin 
as  Supervising  Principal  at  Plynriouth.  Normal 
classes  have  been  formed  at  Kingston,  in  con- 
nection with  Wyoming  Seminary ;  at  Pleasant- 
rille  Academy,  under  D.  M.  Hobbes,  and  at 
Huntington  Mills  Academy,  under  Prof.  W.  S. 
Clarke.  School  Boards  are  electing  teachers  as 
soon  as  I  am  able  to  make  a  report  of  the  ex- 
aminations. Salaries  are  being  increased  in 
many  districts,  'and  the  outlook  for  the  coming 
year  is  very  Mght.  Have  had  an  average  of 
four  directors  present  at  each  examination. 

Mercer— ^upt.  Hess:  Our  numerous  high 
schook,  colleges  and  academies  have  closed 
their  year's  work  with  approfmate  exercises, 
several  of  them  graduating  large  classes.  The 
progressive  school  board  and  teachers  of  Shen- 
ango  township  have  no  thought  of  abandoning 
fte  course  of  study  pursued  in  their  schools, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  not  a  single  pupil 
was  found  able  to  complete  the  same  this  year. 
It  is  observed  that  districts  having  a  smgle 
continuous  term  are  selecting  their  teachers 
from  the  best  talent  the  county  affords.  Select 
schoob  are  in  operation  at  Mercer  and  Wheat- 
land. Many  of  our  leading  teachers  are  in  at- 
tendance at  the  summer  schools. 


Northampton — Supt.  Hoch :  The  events  of 
the  month  were  the  commencement  exercises 
of  the  high  schools,  colleges,  and  normal  schoob 
throughout  the  county.  I  attended  the  exercises 
of  Lafayette  College  and  Kutztown  State  Nor- 
mal School.  At  both  these  institutions  the 
|rraduates  acquitted  themselves  very  creditably 
m  the  delivery  of  their  essays  and  orations. 

Potter — Supt.  Kies:  All  summer  schools 
are  now  in  session ;  the  attendance,  however,  is 
steadily  decreasing  as  the  term  advances.  The 
semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion was  held  at  Genesee  Forks,  June  27th  and 
28th.  The  programme  was  well  rendered  and 
a  lively  interest  was  taken  in  the  proceedings 
by  all.  The  Coudersport  School  Board  has 
taken  a  step  in  the  nght  direction,  namely, 
paying  such  of  its  teachers  as  attend  a  Summer 
School  of  Methods  |2  a  month  extra  for  the  en- 
suing year. 

Somerset — Supt.  Berkey:  Local  normal 
schools  are  in  progress  at  Berlin,  Somerset, 
Jenner  X  Roads,  Confluence^  New  Lexington, 
Conemaugh  and  Shanksville.  All  of  these  are 
well  attended  and  indicate  a  full  and  competent 
supply  of  teachers  for  the  coming  year.  Quite 
a  large  number  of  our  teachers  are  attending 
State  Normal  Schools.  Somerset  Boro.  has  de- 
cided to  have  an  eight-months  term  this  year — 
an  advance  of  one  month  over  last  year.  New 
houses  are  being  built  in  Brothers  Valley,  Som- 
erset, Black  and  ConemafUgh  townships.  The 
increased  State  appropriation  this  year  is  a 
source  of  encouragement  to  our  people,  and  as 
a  result  we  hope  to  have  higher  wages,  more 
competent  teachers,  and  "better  schools  than 
ever  before. 

Bristol— Supt.  Booz:  The  schools  closed 
June  27.  All  the  old  teachers  were  re-appointed 
with  an  increase  of  salary  in  each  case.  A  class 
of  four  pupils  graduated,  each  receiving  from 
the  Board  a  formal  certificate,  and  a  g^ift  of 
books  besides.  After  the  exercises  a  re-union 
of  the  classes  of  '87  and  '89  was  held,  at  which 
directors,  superintendent  and  teachers  were 
present. 

NoRRiSTOWN— Supt.  Gotwals:  The  com- 
mencement exercises  were  held  in  Music  Hall, 
which  was  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity  with 
an  appreciative  audience.  The  class  con- 
sisted of  41  graduates — 18  boys  and  23  girls. 
Two  rooms  of  the  high  school  were  filled  with  ^ 
representative  school  work  of  the  different 
grades,  and  opened  to  the  public  for  inspection 
tor  two  days.  This  exhibit  had  a  good  effect, 
not  only  upon  the  parents  and  friends  in  gen- 
orad,  but  also  upon  children,  in  many  of  whom 
was  created  a  desire  to  do  still  better  work. 

PHCENixviLLE—Supt.  Leister :  Five  boys  and 
twelve  girls  were  graduated  from  our  high 
school.  The  attendance  of  patrons  and  friends 
was  as  large  as  the  capacity  of  the  hall,  the 
largest  auditorium  in  the  borough,  would  permit. 

Shamokin — Supt.  Harpel:  The  annual  ex- 
amination of  teachers  was  held  June  23  and  24. 
Of  a  class  of  thirty-one  apphcants,  twenty-eight 
received  provisional  certificates,  and  three  pro- 
fessional. Our  board  is  erecting  two  first-class 
school  buildings. 
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Echo.— Echo  was  a  beautiful  nymph,  fond  of  the 
woods  and  hills,  where  she  devoted  herself  to  wood- 
land sports.  She  was  a  favorite  of  Diana,  and  attended 
her  in  the  chase.  But  Echo  had  one  failing;  she  was 
fond  of  talking,  and,  whether  in  chat  or  argument* 
would  have  the  last  word.  Juno,  having  discovered 
that  some  deception  had  been  practiced  by  Echo, 
passed  sentence  upon  her  in  these  words:  *<  You  shall 
forfeit  the  \ise  of  that  tongue  with  which  you  have 
cheated  me,  except  for  the  one  purpose  you  are  so 


fond  of— #v//|^.  You  shall  still  have  the  last  word, 
but  |io  power  to  speak  first.'"  This  nymph  saw  Nar 
cissus,  a  beautiful  youth,  as  he  j^ursued  the  chase  upon 
the  mountains.  How  she  longed  to  address  him  in 
the  softest  accents,  and  win  hki  to  conversation,  but 
it  was  not  in  her  power.  She  waited  with  impatience 
for  him  to  speak  first,  and  had  her  answer  ready.  One 
day,  the  youth,  being  separated  from  his  companions, 
shouted  aloud, "  Who'shere  ?"  Echo  replied,  «*  Here." 
Narcissus,  looking  around  but  seeing  no  one,  called 


OFT  IN  THE  STILLY  NIGHT, 

Tenderly. 


"v-  {^  k  fc  ^ 


Stbvbmsor. 
MooKs's  MaijODiBS. 


1.  Oft  in      the      still  -  y      night,    ere      slum-ber's  chain  hath      bound  me, 

2.  When       I         re-  mem-ber      all      the    friends    so  link'd     to    >    geth  er 


HirrTri;:tb 


^^ryj^ 


X 


V — ' 1? — p — 9 — ]r 

D,C,  Thus,        in       the      still  •  y       night,    ere      slum-ber's  chain  hath      bound  me, 

dim,  ^  ^  ^  •-  •-    ^**^' 


P^^^n^jix4AA'A\i  Ml 


Fond     mem*  -  ry     brings    the   light        of        oth  -  er      days       a  -    round       me, — 
I*ye        teen      a  -  round    me    fall,     like    leaves    in      Win  •   try  '    wea   •    ther. 


Sad       mem'  -  ry     brings    the   light       of       oth  -  er      days       a  -    round     ~  me. 


oth  -  er 


The  smiles,  the  tears       of   childhood*s  years,  the  words 
I       feel      like  one    who  treads     a  -  lone    some  ban  - 


of  love   then    spok  -  en.    The 
quet  hall    de  -  sert   -   ed.  Whose 


iS, 


r\XV.W\l'^\XV\.l\^^V 


i:n\iu'}\'ui\r\^^ 


eyes     that  shone,  now  dimmed  and  gone,     the    cheer 
l4;hts    are    fled,  whose     gar  •  lands  dead,    and      all 


ful  hearts   now       bro  •   ken: 
but     him     de    •    part   -    ed. 


^^fit  c I "' 5  E'li I [.'iC  llQJ! 
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out,  *«  Come."  Echo  answered,  "  Come."  As  no  one 
came,  Narcissus  called  again,  « Why  do  you  shun 
me  ?"  Echo  asked  the  same  question.  «  Let  us  join 
one  another/'  said  the  youth.  The  maid  answered 
with  all  her  heart  in  the  same  words,  and  hastened  to 
the  spot.  He  started  back,  exclaiming, "  Hands  off? 
I  would  rather  die  than  you  should  have  me."  "  Have 
me,"  said  she,  but  it  was  all  in  vain.  He  left  her, 
and  she  went  to  hide  her  blushes  in  the  recesses  of  the 


woods.  From  that  time  forth  she  lived  in  caves  and 
among  mountain  clif&.  Her  form  faded  with  grief, 
till,  at  last,  all  her  flesh  had  shrunk  away,  her  bones 
had  changed  into  rocks,  and  there  was  nothing  left 
of  her  but  her  voice.  With  that  she  is  still  ready  to 
reply  to  any  one  who  calls  her,  and  always  keeps  up 
her  old  habit  of  having  the  last  word. — Age  of  Fabk. 
There  is  something  in  the  very  shape  of  haips»  as 
though  they  had  been  made  by  musio«-^aiZi7 
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the;  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


MEETING  AT  MAUCH  CHUNK  :    THIRTY-SIXTH  ANNUAL  SESSION. 


THE  Thirty-sixth  Annual  Session  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion was  opened  in  Concert  Hall,  Mauch 
Chank,  Carbon  county,  at  half  past  ten 
o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning,  July  8th, 
1890,  with  Scripture  reading  (i  Cor.  xiii.) 
and  prayer  by  Rev.  B.  M.  Neill,  of  the  M. 
E.  Church. 

Tw9  or  three  pieces  of  music  were  sung 
by  the  members  under  leadership  of  Prof. 
March,  of  Norristown,  to  piano  accompani- 
ment, after  which  came  the  following 

ADDRESSES  OF  WELCOME. 

The  first  address  was  by  Prof.  E.  M.  Hyde, 
Ph.  D.,  of  Lehigh  University,  as  follows : 

Ladies  cmd  Gentlemen,  Members  of  th^ 
State  Teachers*  Association  of  Pennsylvania : 
It  is  indeed  a  pleasant  office  which  I  have  to 
perform  this  morning,  to  give  you  a  hearty 
wekome  to  this  region  of  our  State  where  nature 
has  reared  such  magnificent  monuments  of  her 
skill.  On  either  hand  the  mountain  barriers 
rise  in  majesty,  while  the'rushing  waters  of  the 
Lehigh  in  the  valley  fix  our  gaze  in  admira- 
tion. Or  beyond,  in  the  lovely  glen,  which 
you  will  no  doubt  visit,  the  mossy  ravine,  with 
Its  feathery  falls  and  roaring  cascades,  nature 
wfll  take  you  aside  and  whisper  in  your  ear 
her  choicest  secrets.  This  town,  too,  with  its 
busy  population,  contains  memories  which  are 
not  without  their  interest  to  educators.  The 
home  of  Asa  Packer  holds  out  to  every  one  the 
lesson  of  successful  exertion  in  acquiring 
wealth  and  of  magnificent  generosity  in  be- 
stowing it  aright.  No  noble  object  was  without 
his  support,  and  his  gifts  to  the  cause  of  free 


education  have  never  been  equalled  in  the 
wide  extent  of  our  State. 

It  is  well  for  the  State  that  those  to  whom 
,the  supervision  of  education  is  committed,  can 
gather  thus  for  mutual  counsel.  This  is  an  age 
of  revolution  and  struggle.  We  are  striving  to 
reach  a  higher'  plane  in  work,  and  many  an 
earnest  soul  is  seeking  to  discover  some  new 
means  to  further  the  good  cause.  We  realize 
more  and  more  the  advantage  of  association. 
A  single  cord  may  be  strong,  but  a  triple  cord  is 
stronger;  not  merely  individual  knowledge, 
valuable  as  that  may  be,  but  the  united  experi- 
ence of  all  who  realize  the  importance  of  this 
great  and  growing  profession.  This  alone  can 
bring  about  the  wished- for  result.  Here  in  diis 
gathering  teachers  can  lieht  anew  the  fire  of 
their  enthusiasm  with  a  fresh  coal  from  the 
altar  of  truth.  They  can  seek  comfort  and 
encouragement  in  mutual  counsel.  They  can 
feel  that  thev,  like  warriors,  are  marching  on  in 
compact  columns  to  gain  a  victory  over  ignor- 
ance and  error.  The  American  system  of  edu- 
cation is  working  out  the  training  of  our  youth, 
and  in  no  way  more  surely  than  through  such 
association  as  this. 

Just  at  present  there  is  a  struggle  going  on 
between  rival  methods,  and  they  are  being  set 
up  one  against  Uie  other.  Men  are  asked  to 
range  themselves  on  one  side  or  the  other.  I 
believe  that  this  antagonism  is  more  imaginary 
than  real.  Education  must  both  form  and 
inform.  In  days  gone  by  the  greater  stress  was 
laid  upon  the  latter.  To-day  we  are  thinking  a 
great  deal  about  the  former.  It  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  the  acquiring  of  knowledge  is  not  the 
only  question.  We  may  know  thousands  of 
facts,  but  if  we  cannot  explain  their  significance, 
if  their  bearing  is  unknown  to  us,  then  they 
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form  to  us  a  sealed  book.  It  is  a  noble  thing  to 
teach  the  child  to  think,  to  compare  objects,  to 
classify  and  analyze,  to  deduce  laws  from  the 
observation  of  phenomena,  to  combine  and  re- 
combine.  This  species  of  drill  is  invaluable, 
for  through  it  the  mind  ceases  to  be  a' mere 
instrument  for  recording  facts,  a  kind  of  mental 
phonograph  cylinder  which  can  be  made  to 
grind  out  its  story  upon  demand.  It  becomes  a 
living  power ;  it  speaks  of  things  which  it  under- 
stands ;  it  is  enabled  to  exert  all  its  faculties  to 
their  fullest  extent,  and  wherever  real  talent  ex- 
ists it  can  be  properly  developed.  What  is  the 
difference  between  the  mind  of  a  great  states- 
man and  the  blind  untrained  voter?  between  an 
Edison  and  ordinary  minds?  It  lies  in  the 
ability  to  observe  phenomena  and  then  investi- 
gate their  causes,  to  get  at  the  forces  and  means 
which  produce  results.  Intense  mental  con- 
centration, accurate  observation  and  shrewd 
combinations  are  the  chief  elements  of  genius; 
and  success  must  crown  their  efforts. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  favor  of  the 
methods  of  illustration  founded  upon  inductive 
processes  which  have  made  learning  so  much 
pleasanter,  and  have  smoothed  the  path  for  so 
many  students.  Illustrative  methods  have  come 
to  stay.  But  on  the  other  hand  a  note  of  warn- 
ing miist  be  uttered.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  ex- 
plain and  make  clear,  to  interest  and  draw  out 
the  love  of  the  student  for  his  studies,  but  be  it 
ever  remembered  all  this  is  but  little  worth  if  it 
lead  to  superficiality.  It  does  not  need  to  do 
this  if  the  teachers  of  to-day,  in  adopting  the 
good  points  of  the  new,  do  not  forget  the  lessons 
of  the  past.  The  mind  of  the  child  is  naturally 
indolent,  and  will  be  glad  to  spare  itself  the 
labor  of  accurate  study.  It  will  prefer  to  play 
study,  and  may  even  find  in  this  an  excuse 
wherewith  to  satisfy  its  conscience  for  neglect. 
Now  the  strength  of  a  chain  is  only  that  of  its 
weakest  part ;  let  one  link  part  and  all  is  lost ; 
a  single  point  omitted  in  a  geometrical  problem 
ruins  the-whole.  Superficiality  is  the  danger  of 
education  to-day  just  as  much  as  ever  it  was. 
Formerly  men  depended  upon  parrot-like  mem- 
orizing ;  to-day  they  are  in  danger  of  forgetting 
that  the  groundwork  of  facts  underlying  each 
branch  of  knowledge  must  not  only  be  under- 
stood but  firmly  imprinted  on  the  memory. 
Examiners  know  only  too  well  how  prone 
scholars  are  to  avoid  learning  definitions  and 
rules.  How  many  students  offer  themselves  at 
college  and  teachers*  examinations  to  whom  the 
distinctions  of  formal  grammar,  the  rules  and 
formulas  of  mathematics,  are  uncertain  ! 

But  some  one  may  ask,  where  does  the  trouble 
lie  and  how  may  we  remedy  such  a  state  of 
things  ?  I  believe  that  the  cure  must  be  sought 
in  two  ways :  First,  let  the  different  grades  of 
our  schools  have  a  definite  standard  which  must 
be  attained  before  a  scholar  can  be  promoted. 
This  should  be  determined  both  by  recitations 
and  frequent  examinations  with  a  final  test  to 
cover  the  ground  of  the  year,  so  that  the  higher 
classes  of  our  high  schools  may  not  be  loaded 
down  with  boys  and  girls  whose  unfitness  for 
the  classes  hampers  the  work  of  the  year  just 
begun.    It  would  be  an  immense  gain  for  our 


schools  if  the  final  tests  for  promotion  could  be 
made,  not  by  the  teachers  who  too  often  must 
think  of  individual  patrons*  influence,  but  by 
county  examiners  who  with  the  recitation  re- 
cords before  them  as  well  as  the  examination 
papers  could  intelligently  promote  on  the  basis 
of  real  meriti  irrespective  of  all  personal  con- 
siderations. 

Then  the  personality  of  the  individual  teacher 
must  come  to  the  front.  The  grand  problem  is 
to  arouse  each  scholar  to  do  the  best  in  his 
power.  We  fulfil  our  duty  as  teachers  just  in 
proportion  as  we  succeed  in  inducing  our  young 
people  to  put  forth  their  fullest  exertions  and 
guide  them  in  this  process  of  development. 
What  does  nature  do  for  the  plant?  Does  it 
add  to  its  structure  from  without  ?  Not  at  all. 
It  supplies  nourishment  and  water  to  aid  it  in 
putting  forth  bud  and  leaf,  flower  and  ripe  fruit- 
age, and  the  true  test  of  our  methods  must  ever 
be  the  degree  and  quality  of  development  whicn 
they  produce.  It  is  wise  to  employ  different 
means  to  attain  to  these;  for  character,  whether 
mental  or  moral,  is  like  the  splendid  tapestry, 
woven  with  many  threads  and  many  colors. 
We  lead  the  little  child  to  think  for  itself  by  the 
easy  and  useful  system  these  latter  years  have 
called  into  being.  Then  as  the  child's  mind 
begins  to  develop  mental  sinew,  we  exact  tasks 
that  tax  its  powers  to  a  higher  degree,  until  in 
time  the  fuller  manhood  shows  the  result  of  our 
training  in  its  varied  abilities  and  greater 
achievements. 

And  in  all  our  educational  labors  let  us  not 
forget  our  national  tongue.  In  this  direction  we 
are  not  doing  our  full  duty.  The  need  for  a  | 
better  and  more  thorough  English  training  is 
nowhere*  greater  than  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. There  are  any  number  of  boys  and 
girls  in  our  State  who  are  in  danger  of  being 
deprived  of  that  measure  of  success  to  which 
their  natural  gifts  entitle  them,  merely  because 
from  the  elementary  schools  onward,  they  have 
not  been  drilled  as  they  ought  to  be  in  this 
most  important  of  all  studies.  English  gram- 
mar should  be  most  thoroughly  practiced  by 
analytical  methods,  and  the  classics  of  the 
language  should  be  recommended.  We  should 
take  a  very  decided  step  in  this  direction  did  we 
follow  the  custom  so  common  in  German 
schools,  and  lay  down  courses  of  reading  to  be 
pursued  during  the  vacations,  demanding  in  the 
tall  evidence  that  it  has  been  accomplished. 
Lovell's,  Monroe's,  Cassell's,  and  other  cheap 
libraries,  together  with  the  collections  being 
made  in  our  school  'districts,  would  furnish  afi 
that  would  be  required. 

There  is  no  guide  to  correct  English  composi- 
tion and  correct  speech  like  the  writings  of  the 
great  masters,  those  jewels  of  thought  which 
"on  the  stretched  forefinger  of  Time  sparkle  ^ 
forever."  A  cultivated  taste  and  a  full  appre- 
ciation of  the  beautiful  and  the  noble  in  litera- 
ture would  not  only  give  a  better  knowledge  of 
the  uses  of  language,  but  it  would  call  out  the 
noftler  emotions  and  strengthen  the  higher 
nature  of  the  young.  When  this  was  once 
thoroughly  felt,  from  that  time  on  the  base  and 
depraved  would  be  despised,  the  true  and  pure 
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would  be  loved  for  its  own  sake.  No  one  could 
rightly  object  to  such  a  movement,  for  this 
reading  would  not  be  oppressive,  nor  would  it 
prevent  the  fulfillment  of  other  duties,  but  the 
influence  of  such  a  thing  would  be  invaluable. 
When  the  Spartans  amid  the  throes  of  a 
dangerous  national  crisis  asked  their  sister  state 
for  her  aid,  she  sent  in  mockery  a  poet.  But 
the  martial  songs  which  he  wrote  aroused  to  the 
utmost  the  enthusiasm  and  patriotism  of  the 
people,  and  with  a  mighty  effort  they  won  suc- 
cess, glory,  and  empire. 

If  a  great  apostle  could  bid  his  hearers  look 
up  and  behold  the  cloud  of  witnesses  who  had 
left  the  earth,  cannot  we  with  profit  read  the 
deeds  of  the  great  and  good  who  have  passed 
away?  How  ennobling  it  is  to  peruse  the  tales 
or  poems  of  Scott  or  Dickens,  to  study  the 
superb  prose  of  Macaulay,  or  read  the  simple 
and  beautiful  allegory  of  Pilgrim's  Progress? 
The  habit  of  good  reading  is  invaluable,  and 
this  would  be  the  outcome  of  such  training. 
Good  literature  is  the  hand-maid  of  religion  and 
morality.  In  the  fabric  of  character  which  we 
are  weaving  we  are  employing  many  shuttles 
which  carry  dark  and  forbidding  colors ;  let  us 
weave  in  the  golden  thread  of  the  noble 
thoughts  and  earnest  purposes  which  have 
characterized  our  heroes,  then  the  impulse 
towards  right  will  be  strengthened. 

Again  let  me  wish  you  fruitful  dehberations 
and  a  joyful  rest  in  the  bosom  of  the  Valley  of 
the  Lehigh. 

The  second  address  of  welcome  was  de- 
Jivered  by  Laird  H.  Barber,  Esq.,  of  the 
Mauch  Chunk  School  Board,  as  follows : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  As  a  resident  of 
the  place  you  have  selected  for  the  thirty- sixth 
annual  meeting  of  your  Association,  and  a 
member  of  that  body  iiaving  more  immediately 
in  charge  the  direction  of  the  system  of  popular 
education,  with  which  I  suppose  most  of  you 
are  connected,  I  have  been  asked  to  express  to 
you  the  satisfaction  with  which  we  learned  a 
year  ago  that  Mauch  Chunk  had  been  selected 
as  the  place  for  this  meeting,  and  to  extend  a 
generous  welcome  upon  your  arrival.  We  caa- 
oot  open  wide  the  gates  at  the  entrance  to  our 
town  without  striking  the  rocks  on  the  opposite 
side.  The  "narrows/*  as  the  nanve  of  the 
principal  entrance  to  our  town,  is  suggestive  of 
the  straitness  of  the  way ;  and  after  your  arrival 
your  vision  is  limited  to  a  very  short  range 
abng  our  narrow  an4  very  crooked  street — I 
cannot  with  propriety  say  streets,  for  we  have 
only  about  one  and  a  halt.  Our  neighbors  are 
from  the  very  necessities  of  the  situation,  our 
near^boars.  If  any  of  you  arrived  during  the 
night  and  upon  looking  out  of  your  chamber 
window  this  morning  wondered  how  you  got 
here,  and  which  direction  you  should  have  to 
take  when  you  were  ready  to  leave,  your  won- 
der was  but  the  repetition  of  the  experience  of 
many  who  have  preceded  you. 

If  our  doors  are  narrow  and  our  ways  cramped 
and  crooked,  we  would  not  have  you  infer  tfiat 
our  situation  is  the  symbol  of  the  spirit  in 
which  we  receive  you,  nor  would  we  have  you 


measure  our  hospitality  by  the  size  of  our  houses. 
We  would  rather  have  you  go  to  the  top  of 
Mt.  Pisgah,  and  there  behold  in  the  wide  and 
attractive  view  spread  out  before  you  the  hospi- 
tality we  would  extend  and  have  you  enjoy 
during  your  sojourn  among  us. 

Mauch  Chunk  has  not  been  identified  with 
any  educational  institutions  or  movements  ex- 
cept by  her  gifts,  generous  gifts,  to  those  at 
other  places,  but  is  known  rather  as  the  home 
of  large  business  enterprises  connected  with  the 
building  and  management  of  our  railroads  and 
the  operation  of  numerous  coal  mines.  Our 
interest,  however,  in  all  that  tends  to  elevate 
and  refine,  and  fit  our  people  for  the  work  in 
which  we  are  interested,  is  not  the  less  sincere, ' 
and  your  coming  amongst  us  is  hailed  with 
pleasure  because  of  the  good  that  must  neces- 
sarily result  from  the  instruction  we  hope  to 
receive  as  to  the  best  ipethods  of  training  our 
youth  for  positions  of  trust  and  usefulness. 

We  expect  to  profit  by  your  advice  and  re- 
ceive instruction  from  your  teaching,  and  it 
would  therefore  be  as  far  from  the  purpose  for 
which  I  have  been  asked  to  speak  as  it  would 
be  presumptuous  to  tender  any  admonition  in 
the  work  that  engages  your  professional  atten- 
tion; but  as  one  engaged  in  a  profession  in 
which  we  necessarily  learn  many  of  the  secret 
springs  of  action  in  the  struggle  for  success  and 
advancement,  I  cannot  refrain  from  urging  upon 
you  the  pressing  necessity  for  instruction  in 
sound  moral  principles  and  their  exemplification 
in  daily  life. 

It  is  not  enough  that  our  youth  shall  learn 
that  knowledge  is  power.  This  power  has  no 
moral  quality.  It  ibrges  ahead,  ruthlessly  push- 
ing aside  or  crushing  whatever  stands  in  the 
way  of  progress,  just  as  the  huge  locomotives 
that  pull  our  long  coal  trains.  When  a  man 
who  nas  been  honored  with  the  highest  official 
position  the  highest  and  most  dignified  legisla- 
tive body  in  our  land  can  bestow  upon  one  of 
its  members,  deliberately  announces  that  in  the 
struggles  of  political  parties  to  determine  the 
principles  that  shall  guide  our  government,,  and 
in  the  methods  to  be  used  in  the  retention  of 
political  power,  those  precepts  graven  upon 
stone  at  Mt.  Sinai,  that  have  been  as  a  pole 
star  in  morals  among  civilized  nations,,  have  no 
place,  is  it  not  time  that  those  engaged  in  the 
training  of  our  youth  should  begin  earnestly  to 
counteract  as  far  as  possible  the  effect  of  teach- 
ing so  dangerous  as  this,  enforced  by  example 
so  conspicuous  I 

On  behalf  of  the  good  people  of  Mauch 
Chunk  I  extend  to  you  all  most  generous  and 
hearty  welcome  to  our  midst,  and  all  we  can 
furnish  for  your  comfort  or  your  enjoyment. 
We  will  express  the  hope  that  the  beauty  of  our 
mountain  scenery  may  contribute  to  the  pleasure 
of  your  visit,  and  the  pure  air,  fresh  from  the 
mountain  top,  and  laaen  with  sweet-scented 
odors  of  the  woods,  may  refresh  your  bodies, 
tired  out  with  your  year's  work  just  closed,  and 
give  you  an  appetite  for  the  good  things  I  know 
our  provident  landlords  have  laid  up  in  store 
for  your  coming. 

We  even  hope  that  you  may  find  your  stay 
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among  us  so  healthful  and  enjoyable  that  we 
shall  soon  have  the  pleasure  X)f  repeating  the 
welcome  with  which  we  sincerely  greet  you. 
We  shall  hold  ourselves  at  all  times  ready  to 
render  you  such  services  as  you  may  command, 
and  will  endeavor  as  far  as  possible  to  render 
your  visit  one  full  of  enjoyable  recollections. 

RESPONSES 

to  the  addresses  of  welcome  were  made  by 
members  of  the  Association  as  announced 
on  programme.  The  first  was  by  Supt. 
Samuel  Hamilton,  of  Allegheny  county, 
much  as  follows : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  By  the  kindness  of 
your  Executive  Committee,  I  have  been  as- 
signed a  task  which  I  must  necessarily  fail  to 
perform,  for  I  cannot,  in  adequate  measure  at 
least,  respond  to  the  addresses  of  welcome  to 
which  we  have  listened  this  morning.  The  fra- 
ternal feeling,  the  generosity,  the  hospitality  of 
that  welcome,  had  called  forth  a  silent  response 
from  the  heart  of  each  one  present  ere  the 
speaker  had  taken  his  seat.  But  a  good  harvest 
is  dependent  on  good  soil  as  well  as  good  seed, 
and  the  good  seed  scattered  by  the  generous 
words  of  the  gentlemen  could  never  bud  and 

frow  and  fructify  were  it  not  for  the  warm,  rich 
eart-soil  into  which  they  have  been  received. 
And  I  trust  the  harvest  durine  the  week  from 
this  sowing  will  be  abundant,  filled  with  pleasure 
and  profit  to  all. 

As  members  of  our  honored  profession,  we  are 
not  to  live  exclusively  in  the  realm  of  intellec- 
tual life.  We  are  part  of  the  great  social  world, 
and  as  such  must  meet  its  requirements.  Our 
lives  in  every  relation  affect  not  only  ourselves, 
but  each  other,  and  society  in  general.  As  in- 
dividuals we  draw  large  supplies  of  pleasure  from 
the  social  world,  and  should  be  willing  at  all 
times  to  contribute  to  the  song,  the  sunshine, 
and  the  poetry  of  life,  and  thus  return  all  we 
cannot  utilize  to  the  source  from  which  it  came. 
As  teachers  our  interests  are  not  all  in  our 
selves,  our  schools,  our  homes ;  they  reach  out 
to  our  friends  and  neighbors,  and  often  beyond 
the  invisible  boundaries  of  State  lines.  The 
greeting  that  has  been  accorded  us  this  morning 
has  a  greater  significance  than  that  given  to 
ordinary  travelers  or  visitors.  And  I  assure 
you  that  we  walk  your  streets  to-day,  mingle 
with  your  people,  and  accept  your  cordial  greet- 
ing, not  as  mere  sight- seers  and  strangers,  but 
as  friends  and  brothers.  Genuine  fraternal 
friendship  is  one  of  the  choicest  fruits  of  human 
life.  There  is  nothing  more  precious  in  the 
sober  realm  of  experience.  Novelists  and  poets 
have  crowned  love  as  the  master  passion,  and 
given  to  it  the  seat  of  honor,  the  throne  of 
glory,  and  the  sceptre  of  power.  They  picture 
it  as  a  rare  fiower,  delicate  in  color,  exquisite  in 
beauty,  and  with  a  marvelous  power  which  lan- 
guage can  only  suggest  and  never  fully  describe, 
but  fraternal  friendship  is  the  golden  grain  of 
human  life ;  it  furnishes  the  bread  which  gives 
strength  and  comfort  and  beauty  to  the  social 
world.  Its  supply  is  abundant,  its  harvest  per- 
ennial, and  its  seed-time  perpetual.     It  is  the 


staff  of  social  life,  and  ^the  staple  heart-food  of 
organized  society.  Characterized  by  the  spirit 
of  true  friendship,  and  recognizing  to  the  full 
extent  the  value  of  pleasant,  sympathetic  and 
social  intercourse,  we  are  here  to-day  to  meet 
you  as  friends,  and  to  accept  your  greeting  as 
that  of  a  brother. 

To-day,  throughout  this  State,  the  teachers* 
class-room  is  silent,  the  official  desk  is  closed, 
the  educational  editor's  chair  is  vacant,  and, 
weary  and  dust- begrimed  by  travel,  we  arc  here 
to  take  part  in  the. exercises  and  festivities  of 
this  occasion,  and  to  carry  down  to  our  altars  a 
spark  of  the  sacred  fire  which,  I  trust,  shall 
characterize  this  meeting.  It  has  been  said, 
whether  by  poetry  or  science  I  know  not,  that 
"there  is  in  the  upper  atmosphere  a  certain 
spot  in  which  all  the  discordant  sounds— the 
rattle  of  wheels,  the  chime  of  bells,  the  roll  of 
the  drum,  the  laugh  of  the  child,  and  the  moan 
of  the  beggar,  meet  and  blend  in  perfect  har- 
mony." So  we,  however  discordant  w*  may  be 
as  individuals,  are  here  to  blend  in  perfect  har- 
mony, to  receive  and  reciprocate  as  far  as  pos- 
sible,  in  the  spirit  of  fraternal  regard,  the  gener- 
ous welcome  that  has  come  to  us  this  morning 
from  the  people  of  this  prosperous  mountain 
city. 

It  is  held  as  a  prize  in  the  arms  of  two  con- 
tending mountains,  whose  provinces  are  sepa- 
rated by  the  silver  line  ot  the  Lehigh.  The 
giant  contests  for  this  prize  have  resulted  in  a 
division  of  the  spoils,  and  your  city  is  the  por- 
tion given  to  the  one  and  East  Mauch  Chunk 
the  share  that  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  other.  You 
are  two  in  name,  but  one  in  interest,  one  in 
beauty,  and  one  in  hospitality,  and  as  such,  in 
behalf  of  the  sojourners  who  are  to-day  within 
your  gates,  I  accept  your  kindly  greeting.  The 
beautiful  scenery  of  your  valley,  the  rugged 
grandeur  of  your  mountains,  ana  the  rich  ver- 
dure of  your  landscapes,  suggest  the  far-famed 
beauty  of  Chamouni  or  the  classic  valley  of  the 
Rhine,  rich  in  its  crumbling  castles  and  legend- 
ary lore.  Your  valley  may  not  be  the  success- 
ful rival  of  these  spots  of  historic  beauty  in  the 
Old  World,  yet  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  spot  of 
marvelous  grandeur  and  matchless  beauty,  with 
its  grass-covered  mountain  sides,  its  wooded 
slopes,  its  thrifty  villages  and  its  thriving  indus- 
tries— a  valley  not  rich  in  the  crumbling  castles 
and  legendary  lore  of  a  civilization  dim  and 
old,  but  rich  in  a  living  present,  and  in  every- 
thing that  tends  to  make  a  free,  happy  and 
prosperous  people.  The  beauty  of  this  valley 
and  the  industnal  prosperity  of  its  people  add 
another  charm  to  the  munificent  welcome 
which  is  this  day  accorded  to  the  pilgrim- 
teacher  from  afar. 

Your  mountains  are  rich  not  only  in  external 
bea^uty,  but  in  their  store  of  anthracite  wealth, 
which  goes  forth  with  warmth  and  cheer  for  thou- 
sands of  homes  throughout  our  land.  Years 
ago  in  this  valley  the  nrst  mine  of  anthracite 
coal  in  the  State  ws^  operated.  The  product  of 
that  mine  was  brought  to  this  city  over  the 
famous  "  Switchback "  gravity  railroad,  and 
thence  transferred  by  chutes  to  the  Lehigh 
canal.    From  that  day  to  this  your  city  has 
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been  known  tfaraughout  the  United  States,  and 
has  been  an  object  of  great  pride  and  interest 
to  the  people  of  this  State.  Many  have  en- 
joyed, as  we  enjoy  to-day,  the  beauty  of  your 
scenery,  the  freshness  of  your  air  and  the  purity 
and  excellence  of  your  mountain  water.  Many 
have  enjoyed  as  we  expect  to  enjoy  the  cool- 
ness of  Mt.  Pisgah's  breezes,  and  viewed  from 
its  summit  a  land  of  beauty,  prosperity,  and 
promise.  All  these,  combined  with  the  hearty 
welcome  extended  to  us  by  your  worthy  repre- 
sentatives, tend  to  make  our  visit  to  your  city  a 
pleasant  one  long  to  be  remembered. 

I  am  not  here  to-day  to  respond  to  this  wel- 
come in  behalf  of  any  city,  county,  or  section, 
but  in  behalf  of  the  educational  representatives 
of  a  great  Commonwealth,  whose  history  is  the 
pride  of  its  people,  and  whose  educational  pros- 
perity has  been  rapid  in  its  growth,  and  mar- 
velous in  the  harmony  and  completeness  of  its 
development. 

There  is  not  one  present  to-day  whose  heart 
is  not  filled  with  loyal  devotion  to  the  grand  old 
Keystone  State,  as  he  contemplates  the  magni- 
tude of  her  industrial  prosperity  and  the  import- 
ance of  her  educational  interests.  Think  of  the 
great  territorial  extent  of  our  State,  sweeping 
over  mountains  and  valleys,  over  woodland 
and  meadow,  with  its  splendid  farms,  its  rich 
gardens,  and  its  thrifty  orchards.  Think  of  its 
mines  of  coal,  its  wells  of  gas  and  oil,  its  beds 
of  ore,  and  its  quarries  of  limestone.  Think  of 
all  these  great  natural  resources,  in  the  ever- 
lasting storehouses  of  our  hills,  "rock-ribbed 
and  ancient  as  the  sun."  Think  of  our  great 
manufactories  with  their  forests  of  smoke-stacks, 
piercing  the  clouds  and  looking  with  an  eye  of 
fire  toward  heaven,  reminders  of  our  great  in- 
dosuial  prosperity.  Think  of  our  g^reat  found- 
ries and  machine  shops,  where  the  wheels  of 
industry  never  cease  turning,  and  where  the 
busy  hum  of  machinery  chants  its  anthem  of 
labor  from  night  to  morn  and  from  morn  to 
night  continuously.  Think  of  our  splendid 
commercial  advantages,  the  State  girdled  in 
every  direction  by  railroads  with  their  bands  of 
iron  and  steel,  and  each  section  of  it  held  to- 
gether by  the  liquid  bands  of  our  magnificent 
rivers,  that  bear  upon  their  bosom  the  product 
of  our  mines,  our  farms  and  our  mills  to  a 
dozen  markets.  Think  of  the  lordly  Delaware 
that  forms  our  eastern  boundary,  as  if  to  unite 
all  the  scattered  ends  of  travel  and  commerce, 
forcing  its  way  through  a  mountain  gap  of  sur- 
passing beauty;  increasing  in  volume  and  utility, 
Jt  sweeps  out  from  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love  as 
a  broad  avenue,  laden  with  the  exports  and  im- 
ports of  OUT  State,  to  the  great  commercial 
highway  of  the  nations.  Think  of  the  brawn 
and  brain  necessary  to  operate  our  industries 
and  turn  our  great  natural  resources  into  the 
commodities  of  life.  Think  of  the  thousands  of 
miners,  mechanics,  and  skilled  laborers  who 
have  found  a  home  within  our  borders,  and  of 
the  school  facilities  necessary  for  the  education 
of  their  children,  and  you  can  even  then  have 
but  a  faint  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  our  indus- 
tries and  the  importance  of  our  educational 
interests. 


In  the  name  of  all  these,  especially  of  our 
school  interests,  with  an  army  of  school  chil- 
dren almost  a  million  strong,  we  extend  our 
thanks  to  your  city  for  the  cordial  welcome 
with  which  we  have  been  greeted. 

As  we  stand  to-day  beneath  the  shadow  of 
Mt.  Pisgah  or  upon  its  summit  of  observation, 
and  survey  the  school  interests  of  our  State,  I 
am  constrained  to  say  that  we  are  in  the  proud- 
est period  of^our  educational  history.  The 
mighty  current  of  the  teacher's  influence  is 
deeper  and  stronger  than  ever  before.  The 
rivers  of  intellectual  life  that  trace  their  in- 
visible courses  deeply  through  our  valleys, 
giving  life  and  beauty  to  every  part  of  our  great 
social  systems,  are  each  year  receiving  more 
volume  and  more  power  from  the  public  schools 
of  the  State.  The  school  is  more  aggressive 
and  generates  more  power,  more  purpose,  and 
more  principle  than  ever  before.  With  the 
rapid  growth  of  our  State  it  is  ever  moving  for- 
ward, taking  silent  and  peaceful  possession  of 
new  districts  as  they  are  formed,  exerting  its 
renovating  influence,  and  inaking  for  itself  the 
very  men  and  material  needed  to  accomplish 
its  sublime  purpose. 

But  in  looking  to  the  future  into  which  we  are 
so  rapidly  advancing.  I  am  also  constrained  to 
say  that  never  was  there  so  much  demanded 
from  the  leaders  in  educational  thought  as  at 
present.  If  we  are  living  in  the  proudest  period 
of  our  educational  history,  we  are  also  living  in 
the  period  of  greatest  responsibility  and  grand- 
est opportunity.  All  the  harvests  have  not  yet 
been  reaped.  Grand  possibilities  are  still  within 
reach  of  the  thoughtful  teacher. 

When  Napoleon  had  drawn  up  his  army  in 
front  of  the  warlike  Mamelukes,  in  the  shadow 
of  the  ancient  pyramids,  he  pointed  to  the 
mysterious  monuments  of  Egypt's  departed 
glory  and  said  to  his  soldiers,  "  Remember, 
forty  centuries  are  looking  down  upon  you." 
As  representatives  of  the  educational  interests 
of  this  Commonwealth  to-day,  we  are  placed 
upon  the  pyramid  top  of  opportunity,  looking 
down  upon  the  future.  The  educational  desti- 
nies of  this  State  are  within  the  possibilities  of 
our  grasp.  Our  hands  are  upon  the  throttle- 
.valve  which  will  regulate  and  control  the  prog- 
ress of  our  work  in  the  years  that  are  to  come. 
How  important  it  is,  then,  that  we  seize  the 
opportunity  as  it  comes  to  us,  laden  with  its 
burden  of  possibilities,  and  make  the  most  of 
the  occasion. 

And  as  we  assemble  in  this  city  that  has  ac- 
corded us  such  a  generous  greeting,  let  us  for- 
get that  we  represent  cities  or  counties  or 
sections,  and  remember  only  that  we  are  sons 
of  one  great  Commonwealth,  with  a  common  in- 
terest in  its  educational  welfare;  and  thus  in 
perfect  harmony  and  mutual  sympathy  unite 
head  and  heart  and  hand  in  all  our  delibera- 
tions; that  the  school  interests  of  this  State  may 
take  a  place  in  the  front  rank  of  those  of  the 
nation,  and  march  grandly  down  the  pathway 
of  progress  into  the  future,  hand  in  hand  with 
the  great  business  interests  of  the  State,  and 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  advancing 
columns  of  our  industrial  prosperity. 
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Supt.  E.  Mackey,  of  Batler,  Pa.',  spoke  as 
follows  in  response  to  addresses  of  welcome : 

Some  yeah  ago  a  party  of  college  boys 
went  to  search  for  a  trout  stream.  On  the 
way  the  party  was  separated.  I  remember 
that  after  a  long,  hard  climb  through  the 
under-brush,  over  the  rocks,  up  the  steep 
slope,  we  gained  the  summit  of  the  mountain 
ridge,  and  there  before  us  we  saw  a  lovely 
little  valley,  and  gleaming  through  the 
trees,  a  silvery  stream  winding  down  toward 
the  purple  shadows  of  the  gap  beyond,  in 
an  open  space  the  white  of  canvas,  the 
curling  smoke  of  a  camp  fire,  and,  best  of 
all,  the  familiar  forms  of  the  other  boys. 
That  glorious  landscape,  that  sight  of  friends 
and  camp,  aroused  our  enthusiasm  to  the 
highest  pitch,  but  they  won  no  expression 
in  formal  speech.  The  address  of  welcome 
was  a  yell,  the  response  another  yell,  and, 
with  swinging  hats  and  joyous  shouts,  down 
we  rushed  to  join  our  comrades  in  that  sport 
dearest  to  boys,  Camping  Out 

So  to-day,  when  I  look  out  upon  these 
magnificent  views  of  mountain  and  glen, 
catching  glimpses  of  the  beauties  of  this 
paradise  of  the  New  World,  and  when  I 
see  the  members  of  my  own  beloved  pro- 
fession rallied  here  together,  representatives 
of  the,  most  vital  work  of  our  glorious  com- 
monwealth, my  old  boyish  enthusiasm  re- 
turns, and  I  feel  prompted  to  repeat  the 
boyish  shouts  of  joy  with  all  the  spirit  and 
warmth  of  the  old-time  greeting  so  hearty 
and  sincere. 

In  the  way  of  more  formal  greeting  to 
you,  my  fellow-laborers  in  this  most 
fraternal  of  professions,  in  response  to  your 
cordial  and  eloquent  address  of  welcome, 
I  feel  that  I  can  say  no  new  thing.  My 
friend  Mr.  Hamilton,  in  words  fitting, 
earnest,  and  impressive,  has  expressed  our 
gratification,  our  great  pleasure  in  your 
generous  welcome.  It  is  mine  simply  to 
underscore  what  he  has  said,  to  put  his 
speech  into  big  print,  and  hand  it  again  to 
you  stamped,  in  emphatic  vernacular, — 
"Them's  my  sentiments,  too."  What 
need  for  me  to  stand  here  endeavoring  to 
find  befitting  phrase  to  express  our  senti* 
ments  upon  this  glad  occasion?  Already 
has  hand  given  to  hand,  eye  answered  to 
eye,  welcome  and  response  more  truly 
eloquent  than  aught  that  I  can  put  into 
words.  Let  us  then,  nerved  with  the  hdarty 
cheer  of  good-fellowship,  proceed  to  the 
work  of  this  convention. 

Supt.  D.  A.  Harman,  of  Hazleton,  Lu- 
zerne county,  concluded  the  responses  in 
the  following  remarks : 


Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  I  feel  that 
it  would  be  unwise  and  positively  unkind  for 
me  to  detain  you  in  this  terrible  heat  more  than 
a  few  minutes,  to  add  anything  to  what  has  been 
so  ably  said  by  the  gentlemen  who  preceded  mc. 
in  response  to  the  words  of  welcome  expressed 
by  your  representatives  here  this  morning. 

I  will,  however,  give  you  an  outline  of  what 
I  think  it  would  be  proper  to  say  upon  this  oc- 
casion, and  which,  I  believe,  has  not  been  said 
by  my  colleagues,  namely,  the  propriety  of  such 
a  welcome. 

You  do  not  thus  cease  your  daily  vocations 
and  gather  to  welcome  every  organization  that 
chooses  to  hold  its  convention  in  your  charming 
town,  whose  location  and  sublime  surroundings 
have  elicited  such  effusions  of  poetic  thought 
and  language  from  the  speakers  of  the  day. 
No,  this  is  an  assemblage  of  men  and  women  m 
whom  you  are  particularly  interested,  because 
their  work  reaches  your  homes,  and  the  influ- 
ence that  they  exert,  to  a  great  exteht,  molds  the 
lives  and  characters  of  those  nearest  and  dear- 
est to  you. 

You  have  learned  to  class  the  work  of  the 
teachers  with  that  of  the  pastor  and  the 
family  physician,  knowing  that  when  his 
work  is  well  done  the  moral  and  physical 
natures  are  so  trained  that  the  pastor's  part 
is  made  much  easier,  and  the  demands  for 
the  physician's  art  much  less  frequent.  In 
addition,  the  intellectual  training  ^  of  the 
child  devolves  almost  exclusively  upon  the 
teacher,  so  that  to  a  great  extent  the  future  wel- 
fare of  the  children  rests  largely  with  the 
school-room  instruction.  Inasmuch  as  the  chief 
purpose  of  this  convention  is  to  discuss  educa-  ' 
tional  subjects  and  to  devise  means  of  perfecting  i 
the  courses  of  instruction,  it  is  but  natural  that 
the  citizens  should  he  intensely  interested  in  us 
as  a  body  and  in  our  work  as  an  Association. 

But  aside  from  these  personal  and  more  or 
less  selfish  considerations,  the  State  Teachers' 
Association  has  claims  of  its  own,  inherent  if 
you  please,  that  demand  recognition  from  the 
general  public.  Even  a  hasty  consideration  of 
the  importance  and  character  of  our  work,  and 
the  eminence  attained  by  the  leading  educators 
of  this  and  other  lands,  makes  this  assertion 
evident. 

I  will  only  hastily  outline  the  argument  by 
calling  attention  first  to  the  growing  necessity 
of  the  education  of  the  masses,  as  evidenced 
by  munificent  personal  gifts  to  universities, 
seminaries,  etc.,  and  by  the  almost  universal 
demand  for  an  extension  of  public  school 
benefits  and  privileges:  second,  to  the  interest 
taken  in  the  subject  of  education  by  the 
thinkers  of  every  profession  and  calling  in  life, 
from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  present  time ;  third, 
to  the  call  by  the  public  for  thoroughly  qualified 
teachers;  fourth,  to  the  galaxy  of  immortal 
names  that  have  been  closely  identified  with  edu- 
cation :  fifth,  to  the  gradual  approach  of  the  voca- 
tion to  the  status  of  the  learned  professions,  as 
seen  in  our  special  schools  for  the  training  of 
teachers ;  in  the  pedagogical  literature,  embrac- 
ing as  it  now  does  thousands  of  volumes,  and 
treating  upon  ahnost  every  phase  of   educa- 
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tional  questions;  in  the  long  lists  of  ably-edited 
and  widely-read  teachers'  journals;  and  in  a 
history  of  which  any  profession  may  be 
proud. 

In  conclusion,  I  repeat,  therefore,  that  you 
are  welcoming  to  day  men  and  women  who 
are  bound  to  you  by  the  strongest  ties  of 
self-interest,  and  who  are  representatives  of  a 
cause  that  lies  especially  near  to  the  heart  of 
every  true  Americin  citizen,  a  work  the  im- 
portance and  character  of  which  are  second  to 
none  save  that  of  religion,  and  in  which  have 
been,  and  still  are,  engaged  scholars  of  the 
highest  culture,  most  profound  thought,  and 
sincere  devotion. 

We  hope  to  prove  to  you  in  the  papers  and 
discussions  provided  for  in  the  programme  that 
we  are  worthy  representatives  of  so  glorious  a 
work,  and  that  we  merit  the  hearty  welcome 
that  you  have  extended  us. 

After  a  song  by  Miss  Bertha  Wilson,  of 
Clearfield,  several  brief  addresses  were 
made  by  the  following  members : 

Prof.  Thos.  a.  Smith,  of  West  Cnester 
Normal  School,  spoke  of 

THE    EDUCATIONAL   PENDULUM. 

History  records  that  from  the  time  of  Socrates 
to  the  present  day,  the  order  of  educational  pro- 
gress, mstead  of  being  one  continuous  and  un- 
broken progression,  has  been  constantly  oscil- 
latinc:,  so  that  we  have  seen  illustrated  in  this 
movement  tne  truth  expressed  by  Herbert 
Spencer,  "The  suppression  of  one  error  is 
commonly  followed  by  the  temporary  ascend- 
ency of  a  contrary  one." 

At  first  these  social  movements  were  extreme, 
Irom  the  careful  and  unending  study  of  words 
by  Socrates  to  the  equally  energetic  study  of 
things  by  Bacon.  And  when  Rousseau  comes  in 
we  hear  him  say,  "Go  directly  contrary  to  cus- 
tom, and  you  will  nearly  always  be  right." 

But  educational  forces  have  been  gradually 
retarding  this  movement,  and  careful  and  wide- 
spread thought  has  been  hewing  off  the  rough 
edges  of  extreme  expression,  and  now  we  can 
more  nearly  say  of  educational  thought  what 
Macaulay  said  of  Mackintosh,  "  His  mind  oscil- 
lated, undoubtedly,  but  the  extreme  points  of 
the  oscillation  were  not  very  remote." 

Still,  with  all  the  efforts  of  this  age  of  adjust- 
ments, there  seems  to  stand  4n  the  way  of  a  per- 
fect unison  many  obstacles  really  insurmount- 
able. Even  thoughtful  men  are  necessarily 
narrow  and  incomplete  in  their  vision.  Each 
looks  at  his  part  and  emphasizes  with  great 
force  the  thing  he  knows  most  about,  and  in 
which  he  takes  the  greatest  delight.  Then,  too, 
the  great  mass  of  the  educational  world  allows 
a  few  to  do  its  thinking,  and  accepts  uncondi- 
tionally their  expression  of  what  is  thought. 
This  course  has  led  to  the  most  extravagant  of 
expressions,  and  educational  maxims  with  a 
large  element  of  truth  in  them  are  presented  to 
the  public  mind  as  educational  principles. 
These  statements,  if  examined  comparatively, 
are  often  found  to  be  at  swords'  points  with  each 
other,  and  we  hear  one  educator  stating  as  a 


cure-all  for  school  room  ills,  "teach  first  the 
thing  and  then  the  expression  of  it" — but  turn- 
ing to  another  we  hear  with  equal  force,  and 
with  the  hope  of  accomplishing  equally  grand 
results,  "teach  things,  not  words." 

If  these  statements  are  sufficifently  extreme  to 
be  ridiculous,  they  are  still  accepted  with  the 
same  grace,  and  we  hear  one  say,  "  Let  the 
child  learn  everything  by  experience,"  and  an- 
other, "Teach  only  that  which  is  practically 
useful."  In  this  way  we  might  multiply  exam- 
ples, a  few  of  which  must  suffice.  "  Follow  na- 
ture," "  Learn  by  doing,"  "  Master  one  subject 
before  you  proceed  to  the  next,"  and  "  Proceed 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown,"  are  charac- 
teristic of  the  great  fund  of  extreme,  or  even 
nonsensical,  expressions  given  to  educational 
thought,  which,  if  held  within  reasonable 
bounds,  would  result  in  great  good.  These  few 
examples  I  state  that  I  may  plead  with  the  great 
body  of  educational  writers  present  for  a  re- 
form, and  my  plea  is  simply  this — in  giving  ed- 
ucational thought  to  the  world,  tell  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 

Supt.  E.  U.  AuMiLLER,  of  Perry  county, 
spoke  as  follows  in  reference  to 

THE  EMOTIONAL  IN  EDUCATION. 

That  teaching  is  a  science  has  been  fully 
established,  not  only  in  the  minds  of  educators, 
but  the  public  is  beginning  to  demand  that 
teachers  be  persons  who  are  versed  in  the 
science  and  art  of  teaching.  Mere  scholastic 
attainment  is  no  more  considered  in  itself  a 
sufficient  qualification  for  this  highly  important 
work.  Every  teacher  is  supposed  to  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  primary  elements  of  the  sci- 
ence. The  Normal  School  course,  including 
School  Management,  Methods  of  Instruction, 
History  of  Education,  and  Mental  Philosophy, 
is  usually  followed  by  teachers  throughout  the 
State.  In  recent  years  considerable  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  subject  of  Mental  Philos- 
ophy— particularly  to  the  Intellect  and  its  dis- 
tinct powers.  The  faculties  are  presented  in 
their  natural  order,  and  specific  instructions  are 
given  for  the  training  and  development  of  each 
one.  Institute  instructors  have  made  this  sub- 
ject the  burden  of  their  song.  Their  usual  cus- 
tom is  to  separate  the  intellect  into  pieces, 
and  to  dilate  upon  the  beauties  of  its  anatomy, 
till  at  length  we  are  all  tired  of  such  oft-reiter- 
ated terms  as  percept^  concept,  etc.;  and  while 
this  fact  of  our  professional  training  has  given 
to  teachers  a  clearer  conception  of  the  true 
nature  of  their  work,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  still  more  satisfactory  results  would  follow 
if  the  sentient  nature  of  the  mind  were  more 
studied  and  better  understood. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  emotional  nature  is 
dependent  upon  and  limited  by  the  intellect — 
that  the  mind's  capacity  for  emotion  is  regulated 
by  the  strength  and  development  of  its  other 
faculties,  and  consequently,  this  subject  is  not 
of  sufficient  importance  to  be  considered  an 
element  in  teaching.  On  the  other  hand,  is  it 
not  equally  true  thai  the  mind's  capacity  for 
high   intellectual   development    depends  very 
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largely  upon  the  strength  and  sensitiveness  of 
the  emotional  nature?  To  illustrate:  Let  us 
take  from  Burns'  poetical  genius,  and  from 
Jackson's  military  spirit,  the  passionate  feeling 
of  each,  and  how  much  is  left  of  their  lives  ? 

Certain  it  \%  that  the  emotional  nature  of  a 
child  may  be  developed  or  restrained,  and  no> 
education  is  so  nearly  perfect  as  that  which 
places  the  emotional  nature  in  nice  conformity 
to  high  intellectual  attainment.  It  is  important 
that  the  teacher  should  have  a  warm,  emotional 
nature.  An  unfeeling  mind  lacks  much  of  the 
power  to  communicate  thought.  Feelings  are 
so  easily  communicated  that  they  are  hard  to 
hide.  I  think  this  deficiency  in  feeling  accounts 
for  the  insufficient  work  that  is  done  by  many 
teachers  who  are  otherwise  well  educated.  We 
frequently  hear  the  expression,  *'  He's  a  good 
scholar,  but  he  can't  impart  his  knowledge." 
Now,  how  can  that  be  ?  There  is  no  doubt  of 
his  ability  to  state  facts,  and  when  facts  are 
stated  do  they  not  (through  the  process  of  per- 
ception) pass  to  the  memory,  and  thus  become 
the  property  of  the  pupil?  Doubtless  this  pro- 
cess of  teaching  would  work  satisfactorily  if  the 
mind  were  constituted  so  as  to  act  vigorously 
without  the  stimulating  influence  of  the  emo- 
tional nature.  I  hold  that  a  dull  and  unfeeling 
person,  however  much  he  may  know,  should 
not  be  allowed  to  suppress  and  benumb  that 
sentimental  life  which  gives  to  youth  its  charm 
and  glory. 

The  teacher  who  is  quick  to  feel,  or,  in  other 
words,  who  has  a  fair  degree  of  human  nature, 
possesses  many  advantages.  Children  like  an- 
imation. Feeling  is  catching,  and  so  is  the 
thought  that  goes  with  it.  Knowledge  acquired 
or  communicated  under  its  influence  secures  a 
,  double  hold  upon  the  mind.  The  things  we 
best  remember  have  been  burned  into  our 
memories.  In  fact,  our  characters  are  made  up 
of  the  strong  impressions  we  have  received. 
Furthermore,  the  emotions  speak  in  any  tongue, 
without  being  subject  to  misinterpretation,  and 
what  a  wonderful  power  of  illustration  they 
give!  Shades  of  thought  and  knowledge,  too 
subtle  for  words  to  express,  are  made  perfectly 
intelligible  by  the  aid  of  our  feelings. 

I  would  not  have  you  infer  that  I  think  the 
teacher  should  be  distempered  or  passionate, 
but  I  insist  that  he  must  have  a  warm  emotional 
nature.  He  must  be  able  to  deftly  touch  the 
sympathetic  and  responsive  chords  of  the  child 
life,  so  that  with  the  practical  and  stern  may  be 
developed  the  poetic,  the  sublime,  the  chivalric, 
and  the  beautiful. 

Prof.  James  M.  Coughltn,  of  Kingston, 
I.uzerne  county,  spoke  as  follows  on 

THE  WORK  OF  TO-DAY. 

In  the  earlier  history  of  this  Association,  its 
principal  work  was  to  take  the  lead  in  proposing 
and  advocating  needed  legislation ;  and  we 
know  how  well  that  work  was  done.  Many  of 
those  workers  have  fallen  by  the  way;  only  a 
few  are  left  with  us,  and  they  have  whitenmg 
ha'r.  It  may  be  well  for  us  younger  men  to 
aak,  What  is  our  work  ?  what  should  be  our 


leading  idea,  our  central  purpose? — so  that 
effort  may  be  properly  directed  and  concen- 
trated, and  that  we  may  leave,  to  our  successors 
an  unbroken  record  of  faithful  work. 

Perhaps  the  work  of  the  fathers  has  made 
attention  to  legislation  less  important  than  that 
upbuilding  of  public  sentiment  which  makes  it 
possible  to  enforce  good  laws  when  enacted. 
Within  our  lines,  more  thought  and  work  are 
needed  to  plant  deep  throughout  our  country 
the  truth  that  education  for  every  child  is  a 
public  necessity.  This  is  not  by  any  means 
universally  understood — many  people  yet  look 
upon  public  schools  as  a  pauper  system,  a 
public  charity ;  these  need  to  be  shown  that  we 
must  educate  all  for  our  own  sake  and  that  of  our 
children— for  the  perpetuity  of  free  government 
This  one  lesson  taught  thoroughly  to  all  the 
people  of  the  Commonwealth  would  give  our 
work  a  powerful  impulse.  i 

Again,  many  have  the  notion  that  in  sending 
children  to  school  to  get  an  education,  they  arc      | 
simply  to  receive  something — to  slide  into  it,  or      j 
have  it  poured  into  them,  like  the  child  who 
when  asked  why  he  did  not  know  his  lesson, 
said  "The  teacher  didn't  teach  me.*'     Parents 
want  instruction  in  the  meaning  of  the  word 
/<far«— that  the  children  are  to  do  something, 
and  that  learning  to  do  is  one  of  the  highest  re- 
sults of  education.    Too  many  people  are  satis- 
fied with    nothing  less,  and  require  nothing 
more,  than  the  storage  of  a  certain  quantity  of      | 
facts  in  the  memory,  regardless  of  develop-      | 
ment  of  power.  j 

We  need  to  steer  away  from  too  close  atten-  ! 
tion  to  the  money  value,  the  direct  doUar-and- 
cent  result  of  education.  That  public  educa- 
tion should  prepare  for  practical  life  is  right  and 
just — ^but  there  is  more  of  life  than  the  practical, 
and  education  must  not  neglect  this  either.  An 
old  friend  visiting  schools  with  me  often  said  to 
the  children,  *'  If  I  could  choose  whether  to  give 
each  of  you  at  twenty- one  $2000  in  gold  or  a 
good  education,  I  should  choose  the  education 
every  time."  The  children  wondered — the 
sum  seemed  immense  to  them — but  he  ex- 
plained that  the  $2000  was  subject  to  loss  by 
fire,  flood,  thieves,  and  was  dangerous  to  carry 
about;  while  the  education  was  liable  to  none 
of  these  disadvantages,  and  was  always  present 
and  available.  How  many  people  realize  that, 
and  are  ready  to  act  upon  it  by  preferring  edu- 
cation to  money  for  their  children  ? 

Its  value  being  admitted,  we  need  to  arrive  at 
some  agreement  as  to  what  constitutes  a  good  < 
education.  When  you  want  to  build  a  house,  you 
first  have  a  clear  picture  of  it  in  your  mind; 
but  we  educators  find  it  difficult  to  make  such 
a  picture  of  the  proposed  educational  edifice. 
Some  think  that  to  be  educated  one  must 
know  something  of  everything :  but  experience 
teaches  that  such  an  attempt  spreads  one  out 
too  thin— the  circle  of  knowledge  has  ^own 
too  wide.  We  need  not  so  much  quantity  as 
thoroughness — to  know  well  Mrhat  we  learn. 
Edison  is  not  renowned  in  general  science,  but 
he  knows  electricity.  Let  us  then  do  thorough 
work  within  possible  limits,  leaving  the  universe 
open  to  the  specialist. 
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In  conclusion »  we  need  in  these  days  of 
knowledge  made  easy,  to  impress  the  truth 
that  permanent  and  valuable  results,  to  our- 
selves and  the  world,  are  only  attained  by 
honest,  faithful,  persistent  work.  Educational 
methods  are  to  facilitate  work,  not  to  supersede 
it.  Let  each  of  us  do  our  work,  and  one  day 
we  shall  know  that  the  things  for  which  we 
worked  the  hardest  are  the  brightest  jewels  in 
the  crown  of  eternity. 

At  the  close  of  these  remarks^  the  Associ- 
ation adjourned  to  2  p.  m. 


TUESDAY   AFTERNOON. 


QEVERAL  pieces  of  music  were  sung  un- 
^der  direction  of  Prof.  March,  after 
which  the  Vice-President  took  the  chair 
and  introduced  President  McNeal,  who 
proceeded  to  deliver  the  following  inaugural 
address  on 

THE  NEED  OF  MORAL  TRAINING  IN  OUR 
SCHOOLS. 

In  dealing  with  questions  relating  to  public 
inorals,  two  extremes  are  to  be  avoided.  There 
is  a  class  of  people  who  devote  the  chief  part  of 
their  time  to  lauding  the  customs  and  institu- 
tions of  the  p2ist  and  bewailing  the  degeneracy 
of  the  present.  With  them  "  the  former  times 
were  better  than  these."  They  see  on  every 
hand  evidence  of  speedy  decay  and  certain  de- 
struction of  our  social  and  pohtical  institutions. 
Every  new  danger,  real  or  imaginary,  that 
threatens  the  safety  of  the  government  or  the 
prosperity  of  the  nation,  fills  them  with  alarm. 
They  are  sure  we  are  on  the  verge  of  ruin,  and 
everything  is  tending  to  destruction. 

Then,  there  is  another  class  who  look  with 
ntter  indifference  upon  the  greatest  dangers  to 
which  our  government  and  its  institutions  are 
exposed.  They  admit  that  powerful  influences 
are  at  work  to  subvert  the  liberties  of  the  nation 
and  destroy  the  happiness  of  the  people,  but  see 
no  cause  for  anxiety.  Their  security  is  based 
on  the  belief  that  our  government  is  impregna- 
ble and  our  institutions  imperishable.  They  are 
a  class  of  fatalists  who  hold  the  doctrine  ex- 
pressed by  a  certain  writer,  that  "  God  takes 
care  of  children,  fools,  and  the  United  States." 

Both  of  these  extreme  views  are,  in  our  opin- 
ion, equally  erroneous.  We  believe  the  present 
is  the  grandest  period  of  all  the  centuries.  Our 
past  has  been  a  triumphant  success,  our  present 
is  prosperous,  and  our  future  full  of  promise. 
From  the  vantage-ground  we  now  occupy,  we 
are  in  position  to  move  onward  to  greater  tri- 
nmphs  and  more  splendid  victories  than  have 
ever  before  been  accomplished  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  we  do 
not  possess  a  charter  in  perpetuity  to  the  civil 
and  religious  liberty  we  enjoy  and  the  institu- 
tions under  which  we  live.  Our  social,  polit- 
ical and  religious  rights,  together  with  the 
blessings  that  are  their  legitimate  fruit,  are  in 
the  nature  of  a  trust,  and  may  be  enjoyed  only 


so  long  as  we  are  faithful  stewards.  If  we  fail 
to  meet  the  conditions  upon  which  their  per- 
petuity depends,  then  will  they  be  wrested  from 
our  hands. 

While  our  national  resources  are  the  richest 
and  most  varied  of  any  country  in  the  world, 
our  government  and  its  institutions  the  most 
beneficent  and  humane  that  have  ever  been 
enjoyed,  our  people  the  most  prosperous  and 
happy  of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  our  responsi- 
bilities are  commensurate  with  our  privileges 
and  blessings.  Some  of  the  chief  elements  of 
our  national  greatness  help  to  render  us  vulner- 
able to  the  most  dangerous  influences  that 
threaten  the  peace  of  society  and  the  stability 
of  popular  government.  There  are  influences 
at  work  to- day,  which,  if  not  counteracted,  will 
eventually  sap  our  national  vitality,  subvert  our 
hberty  and  destroy  our  free  institutions.  To 
close  our  eyes  to  these  tendencies  is  not  only 
folly,  but  a  failure  on  our  part  to  perform  the 
duties  we  owe  to  society  and  the  government 
under  which  we  live. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  at  this  time 
the  perils  arising  from'  immigration,  Mormon- 
ism,  intemperance,  socialism  and  others  of  like 
import,  regarded  by  writers  on  social  and 
political  economy  as  the  greatest  that  darken 
our  horizon.  I  snail  confine  myself  to  the  con- 
sideration of  certain  evils  of  our  own  fostering 
which,  while  they  may  seem  small,  are  exceed- 
ingly dangerous  because  of  their  insidious 
character. 

The  careful  and  thoughtful  observer  can  not 
fail  to  see,  and  must  be  willing  to  admit,  that 
there  does  not  exist  to-day  that  genuine 
honesty,  truthfulness  and  integrity  that  should 
characterize  the  actions  of  men  who  have  their 
own  welfare  and  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  at 
heart.  There  is  a  lamentable  lack  of  honor 
manifested  by  men  of  every  station,  rank,  and 
calling  of  life.  There  never  was  a  tiine  in  our 
history,  it  seems  to  me,  when  moral  obligations 
were  so  lightly  regarded  by  men  as  at  the 
present. 

The  inordinate  desire  for  gain,  the  excessive 
ambition  to  secure  public  position  and  political 
preferment,  and  the  desire  to  live  beyond  their 
means,  seems  to  have  taken  possession  of  many 
people  completely  and  blunted  their  morad 
sense,  perverted  their  conscience  and  obliterated 
all  ideas  of  honor,  rectitude  and  integrity. 
The  number  of  men  proof  against  the  peculiar 
temptations  to  dishonesty  and  wrong-doing  in 
the  various  relations  of  life  is  altogether  too 
small.  This  lack  of  integrity  is  not  confined  to 
any  special  class  of  people  or  peculiar  line  of 
business,  but  prevails  generally. 

There  is  a  distrust  and  lack  of  confidence  in 
the  business  world  that  never  existed  before, 
and  that  has  been  brought  about  by  deception, 
chicanery,  and  fraud.  Officials,  agents  and 
trusted  clerks  appropriate  to  their  own  use  the 
funds  of  others,  and  when  no  longer  able  to  enjoy 
their  ill-gotten  gains  without  detection,  abscond 
and  find  a  safe  refuge  in  Canada.  Manufac- 
turers and  dealers  misrepresent  the  character  of 
the  wares  they  sell,  and  require  their  clerks  and 
agents  to  do  the  same.    Business  men  and 
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private  citizens  resort  to  legal  technicalities  and 
various  means  of  deception  to  avoid  paying 
their  debts.  It  is  becoming  common  for  men 
who  are  absolutely  without  means  to  enter  ex- 
tensively into  business,  and,  after  speculating 
for  a  time  with  other  people's  money,  make  an 
assignment  in  favor  of  a  member  of  the  family 
or  a  trusted  friend,  and  thus  realize  sufficient  to 
live  upon  afterward  in  comparative  luxury. 
The  defalcations,  misappropriation  of  trust 
funds,  and  failures  to  meet  business  obligations 
with  which  the  public  press  is  filled  to- day  have 
unsettled  society  and  made  it  distrustful  of 
everybody.  Honest  men  are  without  credit 
and  are  placed  under  the  ban  of  suspicion  be- 
cause rogues  and  scoundrels  so  abound. 

In  the  domain  of  politics  there  is  perhaps 
more  dishonesty  and  fraud  practiced  than  in 
any  other  of  the  stations  of  trust  in  which  men 
are  placed.  Under  our  republican  form  of 
government,  with  popular  suffrage,  and  a  differ- 
ent class  of  subordinate  officials  with  every 
change  in  the  administration  of  national  affairs, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  we  have  created  and 
fostered  a  class  of  professional  politicians,  and 
that  the  spoils  system  has  been  fastened  upon  us. 

It  is  not  charged,  by  any  means,  that  all  poli- 
ticians are  corrupt.  Th^e  is  nothing  in  legiti- 
mate politics  that  need  necessarily  make  men 
dishonest,  or  that  is  inconsistent  with  the  high- 
est standard  of  honor  and  rectitude.  While 
this  is  true,  it  can  not  be  denied  that  man^  of 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  practical  politics 
of  the  present  day,  and  some  who  have  been 
placed  in  high  official  positions  in  the  State  and 
Nation,  are  unscrupulous  and  corrupt,  and  do 
not  hesitate  to  betray  the  most  sacred  trust  for 
private  gain  and  personal  ambition.  The  giv- 
ing and  taking  of  bribes,  the  faithlessness  of 
trusted  officials,  and  the  corruption  and  fraud 
practiced  in  the  various  departments  of  our 
government,  are  a  blot  upon  our  national  fame 
and  a  constant  menace  to  our  free  institutions. 

Our  form  of  government  and  the  peculiarity 
of  our  institutions  make  us  specially  liable  to 
many  of  the  abuses  from  which  we  suffer.  In 
our  governmental  affairs  we  recognize  no  class 
distinctions.  Men  of  the  humblest  birth  are 
called  to  fill  the  highest  and  most  responsible 
positions  within  the  gift  of  the  people.  In 
social  life  we  are  theoretically  free  from  caste. 
The  common  plane  upon  which  all  our  people 
move,  and  the  principle  of  equality  everywhere 
recognized  by  our  system  of  government,  have 
a  tendency  to  remove  as  far  as  possible  all 
social  differences.  People  of  limited  means  de- 
sire to  enjoy  not  only  all  the  comforts,  but  even 
the  luxuries  at  the  command  of  the  rich.  One 
form  of  extravagance  leads  to  another.  Earn- 
ings are  absorbed  and  soon  become  inadequate 
to  meet  expenses.  Embezzlement,  forgery  and 
other  crimes  follow.  Honor  is  sacrificed  in  the 
vain  attempt  to  maintain  social  standing. 

The  social  and  political  conditions  that  sur- 
round us  in  this  country  to-day  undoubtedly  pre- 
sent peculiar  temptations  to  wrong-doing ;  but 
the  frequency  with  which  public  and  private 
trusts  are  violated,  and  the  paltry  considerations 
for  which    men    sacrifice  their  integrity,  are 


proofs  that  a  low  standard  of  honor  prevails. 
The  most  alarming  feature  in  connection  with 
this  state  of  affairs  is  the  condition  of  public 
sentiment  that  exists. 

A  man  who  steals  the  available  funds  of  a 
trust  institution  or  of  a  private  individual  by 
whom  he  is  employed,  is  detected  and  exposed. 
Instead  of  hiding  himself  from  pubhc  gaze  and 
being  ashamed  to  look  honest  men  in  the  face, 
he  courts  interviews  from  newspaper  corres- 
pondents, and  evinces  a  delight  in  spreading  be- 
fore the  public  the  means  by  which,  through  a 
series  of  years,  he  cheated  his  employers  and 
betrayed  the  trust  reposed  in  him.  If  criminals 
were  ostracised  by  society,  as  they  deserve  to 
be,  instead  of  being  made  heroes,  there  would 
be  fewer  embezzlements,  forgeries  and  similar 
crimes. 

To  what  extent  are  our  schools  responsible 
for  the  evils  that  exist  in  society,  and  what  may 
they  do  to  bring  about  a  better  state  of  affairs? 

I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  the  condition 
of  society  and  the  state  of  public  morals  in  our  \ 
country  depend  upon  the  education  and  train- 
ing of  our  youth.  If  we  wish  to  see  manifested 
a  greater  respect  for  truth  and  a  more  rigid  ap- 
plication of  the  principles  of  honesty  in  all  the 
relations  of  life,  we  must  see  that  the  education 
of  our  children  is  of  such  character  as  will  lead 
to  these  results. 

Our  schools  are  directly  responsible  for  much 
of  the  dishonesty  that  prevails  in  society,  be- 
cause they  permit  practices  on  the  part  of  pupils 
that  are  calculatea  to  blunt  their  moral  sense 
and  make  them  an  easy  prev  to  the  temptations 
that  meet  them  in  the  social  and  business  rela- 
tions of  life.  The  time  has  come  when  a  higher 
standard  of  honor  should  prevail,  and  truthful- 
ness, honesty,  and  integrity  be  more  rigidly  en- 
forced in  the  work  of  the  schools.  The  scnools 
are  indirectly  responsible  for  the  bad  state  of 
public  morals,  to  the  extent  that  they  neglect  to 
teach  and  enforce  the  practice  of  truthuilness, 
honor,  and  fair-dealing. 

However  unwilling  we  may  be  to  admit  it, 
there  is  unquestionably  a  great  lack  of  thorough 
and  systematic  moral  training  in  the  schools  of 
our  country  to-day.  The  defect  is  not  so  much 
in  the  neglect  to  give  theoretical  instruction  in 
this  important  subject,  as  a  failure  to  require  a 
practical  application  of  the  precepts  taught.  I 
am  sorry  to  say  it,  but  the  facts  warrant  the  as- 
sertion and  admonish  me  to  make  it,  that  there 
are  too  many  teachers  in  our  schools  who  do 
not  give  evidence  of  that  honor  and  integrity 
whicn  should  characterize  those  who  are  to  train 
the  youth  of  our  land  for  the  duties  of  life. 

When  applicants  for  schools  will  practice 
fraud  and  deception  to  obtain  certificates  in  a 
teachers'  examination,  it  is  not  likely  they  will 
maintain  a  high  standard  of  morals  in  the 
schools  over  which  they  preside. 

But  there  are  other  teachers,  perfectly  honest 
themselves,  who  tolerate,  with  knowledge  of  the 
facts,  acts  of  deception  and  dishonesty  that  are 
exceedingly  dangerous  in  their  tendency.  De- 
ception in  ordinary  recitations  and  cheating  in 
examinations  are  a  growing  evil  in  the  schools 
of  to-day.    These  practices  are  not  confined  to 
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any  special  grade  or  class  of  schools,  but  they 
prevail  in  our  public  schools,  academies, 
normal  schools  and  colleges,  and  even  in  some 
of  our  theological  seminaries.  Illustrations 
might  be  multiplied  to  support  the  position  we 
have  taken,  but  the  facts  are  so  well  known  as 
to  make  it  unnecessary. 

The  most  alarming  feature  of  this  tendency 
is  the  state  of  public  sentiment  with  regard  to  it. 
Pupils  after  having  copied  an  entire  examina- 
tion will  boast  of  it  as  though  it  were  an 
achievement  reflecting  great  credit  upon  them. 
How  many  parents  and  teachers  there  are  who 
actually  encourage  these  practices — not  in 
words  perhaps,  but  by  their  manner!  A  pupil 
is  detected  in  some  sharp  practice  or  dishonest 
act,  and  instead  of  administering  a  fitting  re- 
buke or  teaching  him  a  suitable  moral  lesson, 
the  boy  is  led  to  believe  he  has  done  something 
of  which  he  should  be  proud.  If  boys  who 
grow  up  under  such  trainmg  as  this  do  not  be- 
come dishonest  men,  it  is  not  because  the 
tendency  is  not  in  that  direction.  These  acts 
of  deception  and  dishonesty,  little  as  they  may 
seem,  dwarf  the  moral  sense,  pervert  the  con- 
science and  give  boys  wrong  ideas  of  obligation 
and  duty. 

As  already  intimated,  the  schools  are  not 
wholly  responsible  in  this  matter,  but  they  are 
responsible  for  the  influence  they  could  and 
should  exert  in  favor  of  a  higher  standard  of 
honor  and  morality.  Let  superintendents, 
principals,  and  those  who  have  the  oversight  of 
schools,  set  themselves  earnestly  to  work  to 
educate  public  sentiment  in  the  right  direction, 
and  enforce  the  practice  of  honesty  in  the  work 
of  the  schools.  Failing  to  do  all  we  can  for  the 
perfection  of  character,  no  matter  how  well  we 
may  train  our  pupils  intellectually  and  physi- 
cally, we  will  certainly  be  found  wanting  in  the 
day  of  final  reckoning. 

Dr.  Edward  Brooks  read  the  following 
paper  on 

THE  NEW  IN  EDUCATION. 

The  expression  most  frequently  heard  in 
educational  circles  during  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
years  is  "  The  New  Education."  Just  what  is 
meant  by  the  term  it  is  not  easy  to  explain.  No 
one,  so  far  as  I  now  remember,  has  given  a 
formulated  statement  of  the  principles  of  the 
New  Education  which  has  received  the  approval 
of  those  who  regard  themselves  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  it.  The  books  writtien  by  the  ex- 
ponents of  the  New  Education  contain  so  little 
of  value  that  differs  from  the  views  and  prac- 
tices of  other  teachers  and  educators,  that  we  are 
no  nearer  a  correct  conception  of  the  meaning 
of  the  term  when  we  consult  these  writings. 

If  we  examine  the  work  of  the  so-called  ex- 
ponents of  the  New  Education  or  listen  to  their 
discussions,  we  are  still  in  perplexity  to  find  a 
consensus  of  principles  or  methods  that  differen- 
tiates them  from  the  other  good  teachers  in  the 
country.  Here  and  there,  of  course,  there  are 
extremists  who  are  supposed  to  represent  the 
new  doctrine;  but  they  do  so  in  such  an  ex- 
aggerated form  that  they  really  misrepresent  it, 


and  awaken  a  prejudice  in  the  minds  of 
thoughtful  people  agamst  the  system.  To  judge 
the  New  Education  by  some  of  these  exagger- 
ated representations  of  it  would  be  to  reacn  a 
very  incorrect  idea  of  its  nature  or  value. 

To  -some  the  expression,  New  Education, 
seems  to  be  a  term  of  incantation^  a  sort  of 
shibboleth  used  to  distinguish  them  from  or  in- 
dicate their  superiority  to  their  fellow  teachers. 
Of  its  real  meaning  they  have  no  clear  idea,  nor 
do  they  seem  especially  anxious  to  have.  Ask 
them  what  they  mean  by  the  New  Education, 
and  they  will  look  wise,  and  shrug  their  shoul- 
ders, and  say,  "  Why,  do  not  you  know  what  it 
means  ?  why,  it  means  the  new  things  in  teach- 
ing—the New  Education."  The  world  likes  to 
rally  around  words  ;  democrat  and  republican,? 
to  many,  are  merely  terms ;  and  the  words  new 
and  old  in  respect  to  education  are  often  used 
by  this  class  of  teachers  without  any  adequate 
conception  of  their  meaning. 

To  some  the  expression  New  Education  is  a 
term  of  exultation.  They  pride  themselves  not 
only  as  being  different  from  but  as  being 
superior  to  <he  majority  of  their  profession. 
They  are  no  better  teachers  than  the  mass,  not 
so  good  as  many;  but  they  think  they  are ;  and 
they  show  their  vanity  by  posing  under  the 
name  of  New  Education. 

To  some  the  term  New  Education  is  simply  a 
delusion.  They  were  not  well  taught  in  their 
youth  ;  they  have  fallen  in  with  better  methods, 
and  are  not  aware  that  these  methods  have  / 
been  advocated  and  practised  for  years ;  and 
thus  in  their  ignorance  of  the  progress  of  edu- 
cation during  the  last  half  century,  they  are  de- 
luded with  the  belief  that  they  have  just  dis- 
covered that  which  is  unknown  to  the  great 
mass  of  intelligent  teachers  of  the  country.  A 
college  graduate  accepts  a  position  as  a  super- 
intendent of  schools;  he  has  made  no  study  of 
teaching,  and  does  not  know  what  the  best 
teachers  are  doing ;  he  reads  a  book  or  two,  gets 
hold  of  a  few  new  ideas,  and  lo !  sets  himself 
up  as  an  apostle  of  the  New  Education.  He  is 
one  of  those  deluded  mortals  who  has  been  be- 
hind the  age,  is  now  trying  to  overtake  it,  and 
thinks  he  is  leading  it. 

With  some  the  New  Education  is  really  the 
spirit  of  exaggeration.  They  see  a  good  thing 
in  teaching,  and  forgetting  that  it  has  its  limita- 
tions, they  push  it  to  an  extreme  that  often 
renders  it  worse  than  worthless.  Thus,  seeing 
that  good  teachers  began  to  use  the  spelling- 
book  less  exclusively  than  formerly,  one  says, 
"  Burn  up  all  the  spelling-books."  Noticing  that 
wise  instructors  unite  with  the  study  of  gram- 
mar literary  exercises  to  cultivate  the  ability  to 
use  language  with  facility  and  correctness, 
another  cries  out,  **  Discard  the  grammar  from 
the.  school."  Seeing  that  objects  are  valuable  in 
presenting  some  of  the  primary  processes  of 
arithmetic,  a  college  president  who  has,  per- 
haps, never  taught  arithmetic,  ^ys  that  the 
whole  subject  of  arithmetic  can  be  taught  with 
a  pint  of  beans. 

To  the  majority  of  those  who  use  the  term 
New  Education  to  distinguish  their  work,  I  be- 
lieve it  expresses  the  spirit  of  a  noble  aspiration. 
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They  are  dissatisfied  with  the  results  of  the 
past,  and  believe  there  must  be  some  better 
way;  and  are  constantly  reaching  forwards  to- 
ward that  which  promises  better  results  in  the 
future.  With  these  there  is  a  sincere  and 
heartfelt  longing  for  the  higher  and  the  better, 
a  feeling  of  deep  unrest  and  wise  dissatisfaction 
with  the  progress  of  education,  and  a  yearning 
after  something  that  will  inspire  the  work  with 
a  new  life  a^d  lift  it  up  to  a  higher  plane  of 
excellence. 

All  these  phases  of  what  is  called  the  New 
Education'  can  be  found  operative  in  the 
minds  of  teachers ;  and  in  some  minds,  no 
doubt,  several  of  them  are  blended.  That 
these  feelings  and  motives  and  exaggerations 
should  attend  educational  thought  and  practice, 
is  not  surprising,  for  it  is  an  inevitable  outcome 
of  human  nature.  The  same  thing  is  found  in 
the  profession  of  medicine,  which  attempts  to 
do  for  the  body  what  the  profession  of  teaching 
does  for  the  mind.  There  are  fads  and  cure- 
alls,  and  patent  remedies  almost  without  num- 
ber; but  the  ^reat  profession  moves  steadily 
forward,  adoptmg  what  is  good,  rejecting  what 
is  bad,  and  co-ordinating  all  into  a  wise  and 
judicious,  if  not  perfect  practice.  And  thus 
moves  forward  the  great  cause  of  education, 
swervin^^  now  in  one  direction  and  now  in  an- 
other direction,  through  the  novelties  and  ex- 
aggerations of  neophytes  and  enthusiasts,  but 
constantly  rising  toward  that  which  is  broader 
and  higher  and  better. 

Coming  a  little  nearer  to  the  question  What  is 
meant  by  the  New  Education?  I  would  say  that 
there  is  nothing  new  in  it,  so  far  as  the  principles 
of  education  are  concerned — not  a  single  peda- 
gogical principle  can  be  stated  by  an  exponent 
of  the  New  Education  that  is  not  contained  in 
the  writings  of  educators  who  lived  more  than  a 
century  ago.  The  gifted  minds  who  made  a 
study  of  human  development  through  the  cen- 
turies saw  the  fundamental  principles  of  educa- 
tion almost  as  clearly  as  we  do  to  day.  These 
principles  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
rlato,  Aristotle,  Locke,  Comenius,  Froebel, 
Pestalozzi,  etc.  Modern  writers  have  expressed 
some  of  them  a  little  more  clearly,  and  have 
organized  them  into  more  practical  methods 
than  they  did ;  but  have  not  discovered  any  new 
laws  of  mental  growth  or  development.  And 
so  I  say  that,  so  i^x  as  principles  are  concerned, 
there  is  nothing  new  in  the  New  Education. 

But  yet  there  is  a  difference :  what  was  form- 
erly in  the  mind  of  the  few  is  now  in  the  mind 
of  the  many  ;  what  then  was  a  grand  idea  of  a 
gifted  thinker  is  now  an  ordinary  thought  of  a 
humble  teacher;  what  then  was  an  abstract 
theory  of  philosophy  is  now  an  actual  fact,  do- 
ing work  in  our  common  schools.  It  is  the 
glory  of  our  age  that  it  is  universalizing  the 
ideas  of  the  past,  so  that  the  common  mind  of 
to-day  is  throbbing  with  the  high  thought  of  the 
philosopher  of  yesterday.  This  is  especially 
true  with  educational  thought,  and  shows  a 
progress  in  education  which  cannot  be  too 
nighly  emphasized  and  for  which  we  cannot  be 
too  grateful. 

Were  I  called  upon  to  give  a  definition  of  the 


New  E^cation,  the  best  thing  I  could  say 
would  be  that  by  the  term  New  Education  we 
mean  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  age  with  re- 
spect to  education.  In  other  words  it  is  an  em- 
bodiment of  the  spirit  of  progress  in  educational 
thought  and  practice  that  characterizes  the  19th 
century.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  for  any  one 
class  of  teachers  to  label  their  work  with  the 
term  New  Education,  and  thus  create  an  invid- 
ious distinction  between  theniselves  and  others, 
is  neither  wise  nor  modest.  It  is  far  more  ap- 
propriate to  speak  of  "the  new  in  education" 
than  the  New  Education ;  and  the  committee 
have  wisely  so  worded  the  subject  of  this  dis- 
cussion on  their  programme. 

With  the  above  statement  of  the  meaning  of 
the  New  Education,  let  us  analyze  the  subject  a 
little  more  closely ,  and  see  if  we  can  ascertain  just 
what  is  embraced  in  the  reform  thus  named. 

I.  THREE  PRINCIFAL  STAGES  OF  REFORM. 

Looking  backward,  one  can  see  great  ad- 
vances made  in  education  durin?  the  past  forty 
or  fifty  years.  A  careful  analysis  of  these 
changes  indicates  three  great  steps  or  stages  in 
this  educational  progress.  These  steps  are  dis- 
tinct in  principle,  and  placed  the  work  of  the 
schools  on  distinctly  different  planes  of  thought 
and  practice.  In  endeavoring  to  formulate 
what  I  mean  by  the  New  Education,  I  therefore 
divide  it  into  three  great  stages,  comprehensive 
of  the  entire  reform. 

I.  The  first  stage  of  the  reform  was  the 
breaking  away  from  the  memory  and  the  ap- 
peal to  the  thought-power  ot  the  student.  For- 
merly the  popular  idea  of  education  was  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  and,  therefore,  the 
training  of  the  memory.  The  educated  man  was 
one  who  knew  many  things,  and  to  know  was  to 
remember.  Lessons  were  committed  and  re- 
cited; and  standing  in  the  schools  was  deter- 
mined almost  entirely  on  a  memory  basis.  The 
popular  standard  of  intellectual  strength  was  a 
strong  and  retentive  memory ;  and  a  school  ex- 
amination was  an  exhibition  not  ot  what  a  pupil 
knew  but  of  what  he  could  tell. 

At  length  a  reaction  took  place.  Teachers 
began  to  discover  that  a  child  can  think  as  well 
as  remember;  and  they  commenced  looking 
around  for  the  thought-power  of  the  child  and 
for  methods  of  awakening  it  into  activity.  The 
little  word  "why"  was  introduced  into  the  reci- 
tation, and  in  time  became  a  watchword  in 
teaching.  The  time  came  when  the  pupil  who 
asked  for  the  reason  of  a  thing  was  no  longer  re- 
pressed by  frown  or  ferule,  but  even  teachers 
began  to  ask  these  questions.  Children  were 
no  longer  treated  as  parrots  or  intellectual 
machines,  but  as  thoughtful  beings  with  powers 
of  judgment  and  reason.  Intellectual  activity 
was  aroused ;  the  spirit  of  investigation  was  in- 
culcated and  encouraged ;  the  memory  as  king 
of  the  faculties  was  dethroned,  and  the  under- 
standing of  the  pupil  raised  to  the  place  thus 
made  vacant.  To  have  thus  broken  away  from 
the  deification  of  the  memory  and  given  it  its 
proper  place  among  the  intellectual  faculties  is 
an  advance  in  education  worthy  of  congratu- 
lation. 
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As  a  result  of  this  movement,  or  rather  as  an 
embodiment  of  it,  there  came  two  or  three  of 
the  greatest  improvements  in  teaching  that  the 
world  has  ever  known.  The  first  was  that  of 
arithmetical  analysis,  as  originated  by  Warren 
Colbum  about  nfly  vears  ago.  Before  that, 
arithmetic  was  a  Collection  of  rules  without 
reasons,  a  method  of  calculation  in  which  the 
ordinary  pupil  worked  with  about  as  much  in- 
telligence as  a  steam  engine  or  a  sewing 
machine.  Most  students  never  thought  to  in- 
quire for  the  reason  of  a  process ;  and  if  any 
one  did  so,  the  reply  of  the  master  that  the  rule 
says  so,  was  the  nnal  arbiter  in  his  work. 

Arithmetical  analysis  flashed  upon  the  science 
from  the  brain  of  Colbum  and  flooded  our 
schools  with  light,  creating  the  greatest  revolu- 
tion in  methods  of  teaching  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  Arithmetic  was  transformed  from  a 
diy  collection  of  mechanical  processes  to  a 
thmg  of  intelligence  and  beauty ;  and  what  was 
before  a  dull  and  repulsive  routine  became  a 
pathway  of  pleasure,  pebbled  with  pearls  of 
interest  and  strewn  with  attractive  flowers.  Th  e 
uplift  of  intellectual  power  which  it  p^ave  the 
schools  was  marvellous ;  and  this  spirit  of  in- 
tellectual activity  ran  through  nearly  all  the 
studies  of  the  curriculum. 

As  an  embodiment  of  the  same  spirit  of 
awakened  thought-power,  there  followed  soon 
after  a  great  improvement  in  the  teaching  of 
grammar.  A  new  method  of  considering  the 
sentence,  cslW^^ grammatical  analysis ,  was  de- 
veloped. This  produced  a  revolution  in  teach- 
ing grammar  similar  to  that  in  teaching  arith- 
metic. Definitions  and  parsing  gave  way  to,  or 
were  supplemented  by,  the  logicalanalysis  of  the 
sentence.  It  was  seen  that  not  merely  words, 
but  combinations  of  words,  performed  the  office 
of  parts  of  speech,  and  that  there  were  logical 
relations  in  language  that  the  old  methods  of 
grammar  neither  unfolded  nor  suggested. 

A  little  later,  a  similar  reform,  on  the  same 
basis  of  thought  power,  was  begun  in  teaching 
geography.  Geography  had  been  merely  a  fact 
study,  appealing  only  to  the  faculty  of  memory. 
Now  the  causes  of  geographical  facts  began  to 
be  considered,  and  the  details  of  the  subject 
grouped  together  into  the  grand  generalizations 
of  the  science.  The  writings  of  Ritter.  Guyot 
and  Maury  pioneered  the  way :  and  the  new 
method  was  crystallized  in  the  so-called  physi- 
cal geographies  of  thirty  or  more  years  ago. 
This  was  a  great  reform  in  geographical  teach- 
ing, kindred  to  those  in  arithmetic  and  gram- 
mar. Geography  was  no  longer  merely  a  fact 
study  for  the  memory,  but  a  thought  study  for 
the  understanding.  It  began  to  appeal  to  the 
judgment  and  reasoning  of  the  pupil,  to  those 
nigher  faculties  that  delight  in  the  grasp  of  laws 
and  principles. 

The  reform  illustrated  by  these  three  branches 
was  manifest  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  all 
Uie  branches  of  a  common  or  high  school 
course.  The  art  of  reading  was  improved  by  a 
careful  analysis  of  the  selection,  to  find  its 
motive  and  the  relation  of  its  different  thought 
elements.  Reading  was  no  longer  a  mere 
calling  of  words,  but  a  getting  of  the  thought  of 


the  author,  and  the  expression  of  that  thought 
as  if  it  were  the  reader's  own  production.  Even 
penmanship,  which  previouslv  had  been  only 
an  imitative  art,  was  analyzed  into  principles, 
and  pupils  were  taught  to  write  by  an  intelli- 
gent conception  of  these  elementary  forms. 

A  new  spirit  was  in  the  air,  and  it  gave  a 
new  impulse  to  the  entire  cause  of  popular  edu- 
cation. No  one  teaching  to-day  whose  educa- 
tional experience  does  not  extend  backward  for 
more  than  twenty  years  can  form  any  concep- 
tion of  the  magnitude  of  the  reform  or  the 
uplift  which  it  gave  to  the  cause  of  popular 
education.  It  was  a  stirring  of  dry  bones;  a 
Hashing  of  sunlight  upon  the  darkness  of  night; 
a  transition  from  the  mechanical  to  the  in- 
tellectual, from  memorizing  to  thinking,  from 
dull  routine  to  interesting  and  inspiring  mental 
activity  that  delighted  in  investigation  and  the 
combat  with  and  triumph  over  difficulties. 

This  was  the  first  great  movement  in  the 
reform 'which  we  call  the  New  Education,  or 
the  new  in  education.  It  was  a  reform  almost 
entirely  upon  the  plane  of  thought-power, 
appealing  to  the  faculties  of  judgment,  reason- 
ing and  generalization. 

11.  The  second  stage  of  the  reform  in  educa- 
tion is  that  which  appealed  to  the  faculty  of 
Perception.  It  manifested  itself  more  particu- 
larly m  what  was  called  objective  knowledge. 
It  was  seen  that  the  teaching  of  the  schools, 
though  full  of  intellectual  life,  was  abstract,  and 
in  many  respects  unpractical.  They  were  de- 
veloping thought  power,  but  not  perceptive 
power;  they  were  dealing  too  much  with  the 
abstractions  of  science,  and  not  enough  with  the 
realities  of  life.  Culture  was  subjective  rather 
than  objective.  Even  some  of  the  so- called 
thought-studies,  in  unskilful  hands,  were  used 
to  cram  the  memory,  and  thus  became  a  delu- 
sion to  both  teacher  and  pupil. 

This  defect  manifested  itself  all  along  the 
line  of  the  different  studies.  Pupils  could  solve 
difficult  problems  in  arithmetic,  but  were  not 
familiar  with  the  business  methods  of  actual  life. 
Students  could  analyze  the  most  complex  sen- 
tences in  gprammar,  but  could  not  write  a  good 
English  sentence,  or  at  least  lacked  skill  in  the 
use  of  the  mother-tongue.  They  were  familiar 
with  the  causes  of  geographical  facts,  but  often 
had  very  inadequate  ideas  of  the  real  facts 
themselves.  Thought-studies  were  thus  crowd- 
ing out  of  the  schools  fact-studies,  and  even  the 
memory  was  being  neglected  in  the  work  of 
many  teachers. 

Then  came  a  reaction  in  favor  of  concrete 
teaching.  It  was  seen  that  the  perceptive 
power  of  the  pupil  should  be  exercised  as  well 
as  his  thought  power.  Objects  must  be  seen 
and  handled,  phenomena  must  be  observed, 
and  the  facts  of  nature  obtained  fresh  from  the 
pages  of  the  book  of  nature  itself,  rather  than 
second-hand  from  the  printed  page  of  an 
author. 

This  spirit  was  crystallized  in  the  so-called 
Object  Lessons  system,  so  popular  in  our 
schools  some  twenty  five  years  ago.  Lessons 
on  objects  became  a  hobby  in  American  edu- 
cation.   Leaves,  fiowers,  minerals,  color-cards, 
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geoinetrical  blocks,  etc.,  became  a  necessity  of 
a  public  school.  Many  teachers  grew  so  en- 
thusiastic in  respect  to  this  system,  and  so  ex- 
clusive in  its  use,  that  it  became  to  them  what 
in  medical  practice  would  be  called  a  "  fad." 
Schools  rose  into  eminence  for  the  emphasis 
which  they  gave  to  concrete  instruction.  The 
•  Oswego  Training  School  was  known  not  merely 
through  our  country,  but  attracted  the  attention 
of  educators  throughout  Europe.  So  extreme 
was  their  use  of  the  concrete  method  that  it  was 
said  as  a  joke  against  the  school,  that  they  even 
taught  moral  philosophy  by  means  of  apples 
and  potatoes. 

This  movement  manifested  itself  in  improved 
methods  of  teaching  certain  parts  of  all  the 
branches.  In  geography,  the  elementary  facts 
must  be  seen,  and  not  learned  from  the  text- 
book. Pupils  must  be  taken  out-doors  to  see  in 
nature  the  fundamental  forms  and  facts  of  geog- 
raphy. In  the  meadow,  by  the  river,  along  the 
hill-side,  the  foundations  of  the  science  were  to 
be  laid.  Geographical  boxes,  relief  maps,  sand 
modelling,  etc.,  became  a  necessity  in  teaching 
the  subject  of  geography.  The  introduction  of 
map  drawing  was  in  the  same  line  of  concrete 
and  visible  instruction. 

In  grammar  the  concrete  method  developed 
what  is  known  as  grammatical  diagrams.  The 
principle  was  that  the  eye  should  see  the  rela- 
tions of  the  elements  as  an  aid  to  the  mind  in 
thinking  these  relations.  The  pioneer  in  this 
system  was  Holbrook,  after  which  came  many 
others  the  most  popular  of  which  has  been  that 
of  Reed  and  Kellogg. 

In  arithmetic  this  spirit  of  the  concrete  mani- 
fested itself  in  the  use  of  the  numeral  frame,  the 
foot-rule,  the  yard^stick,  actual  weights  and 
measures  in  denominate  numbers,  lines,  circles, 
and  squares  in  teaching  fractions,  and  still  later 
in  the  use  of  splints  and  tooth-picks  in  present- 
ing the  fundamental  rules. 

Along  with  this  spirit  of  the  concrete  and  ob- 
jective went  also,  as  almost  inseparable  from  it, 
the  spirit  of  the  practical.  It  was  seen  that  the 
intellectual  activity  of  the  school  was  not  in 
touch  with  the  life  of  the  field  and  the  store. 
The  boy  could  solve  the  most  difficult  problems 
in  mental  arithmetic,  but  could  not  find  how 
many  yards  of  carpet  would  cover  the  floor  of 
his  mother's  parlor.  The  girl  could  analyze  the 
most  complicated  sentence  in  grammar,  but 
could  not  write  an  order  for  a  barrel  of  flour  or 
a  receipt  for  the  payment  of  a  grocer's  bill.  A 
reform  was  needed  which  would  bring  school 
life  into  a  closer  connection  with  real  life.  The 
pupil  should  learn  in  the  school  that  which 
would  be  of  use  to  him  after  he  left  the  school. 
The  idea  was  not  merely  mental  discipline,  but 
discipline  in  the  direction  of  bread  and  butter, 
so  that  the  work  of  the  school  should  fit  the  boy 
or  girl  for  the  work  of  the  world.  Thus,  instead 
of  so  much  time  being  spent  in  the  study  of  the 
science  of  grammar,  more  attention  was  to  be 
given  to  the  art  of  composition.  Skill  in  the 
use  of  language  was  regarded  as  of  more  value 
to  the  student  than  a  knowledge  of  grammatical 
rules  and  principles.  Such  skill  was  to  be  ob- 
tained only  by  actual  practice  in  using  language. 


We  learn  to  do  by  doing ;  we  learn  to  talk  by 
talking ;  we  learn  to  write  by  writing.  Thus 
Language  Lessons  became  a  prominent  part 
of  the  school  course. 

The  same  practical  spirit  entered  into  the 
teaching  of  all  the  studies.  In  spelling,  pupils 
were  drilled  mainly  on  the  words  they  most 
frequently  used,  in  geography  unimportant 
details  were  largely  dropped,  and  the  geography 
of  the  pupil's  own  county,  or  state,  or  country, 
was  emphasized.  Practical  business  methods 
were  introduced  into  arithmetic  so  that  the 
pupil  might  not  only  have  arithmetic  power, 
but  the  ability  to  apply  it  to  the  actual  problems 
of  life.  A  new  and  more  general  interest  was 
awakened  in  physiology  and  kindred  concrete 
studies.  More  apparatus  was  used  in  teaching 
natural  philosophy;  and  chemistry  had  to  be 
learned  m  the  laboratory  rather  than  from  the 
text-book.  A  new  interest  was  developed  in 
teaching  United  States  history,  and  especially 
in  Civil  Government.  The  idea  of  the  concrete 
and  practical  had  its  influence  all  along  the 
line  of  public  school  work,  and  added  strength 
and  efficiency  to  the  system. 

This  stage  in  the  progress  of  education  was 
also  a  very  marked  one.  Only  those  of  us 
who  witnessed  it  or  were  associated  with  it  can 
really  appreciate  how  great  was  the  transition, 
and  how  broad  and  far-reaching  it  was  in  its  in- 
fluence. It  was  a  most  important  step  forward, 
in  the  introduction  of  what  is  called  the  new 
in  education. 

III.  The  third  and  latest  stage  in  this  reform 
is  that  which  is  known  as  Manual  Training. 
The  idea  involved  in  it  is  that  the  hand  must  1^ 
taught  to  do,  as  well  as  the  eye  to  see,  and  the 
mind  to  think.  Doing  is  regarded  as  valuable 
in  education,  as  well  as  seeing  and  thinking. 
The  hand  is  to  be  trained  as  well  as  the  mind. 
We  need  manual  skill  as  well  as  mental  skill. 
There  should  be  ability  to  draw,  to  construct, 
to  model,  to  mould,  etc. 

This  idea  is  manifested  in  the  establishment 
of  manual  training  schools  and  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  industrial  departments  in  other  institu- 
tions. The  use  of  tools  is  to  be  taught.  The 
ability  to  work  in  wood  and  iron  and  brass  is 
regarded  as  an  essential  part  of  a  young  person's 
education.  Boys  and  girls  are  not  properly 
educated  until  they  have  a  practical  knowledge 
of  the  use  of  mechanical  implements ;  they  must 
*  be  able  to  use  the  saw,  the  hammer,  the  plane, 
the  drawing  knife,  the  screw  driver,  etc.  Such 
a  course  is  advocated  for  both  girls  and  boys ; 
but  in  addition,  girls  should  learn  cooking, 
dressmaking,  housekeeping,  etc. 

This  third  sta^e,  Manual  Training,  is  the  one 
that  is  now  claiming  the  especial  attention  of 
the  educators  of  the  country.  Its  status  has  not 
yet  been  fully  determined,  and  cannot  be  for 
several  yesirs.  That  such  schools  are  needed 
in  our  cities  and  larger  towns  cannot  be  doubted ; 
and  that  a  training  of  this  kind  would  be  valu- 
able to  every  boy  and  girl,  I  have  long  advo- 
cated. I  speak  with  the  more  emphasis  upon 
the  subject  because  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  such  a  training  when  a 
boy,  and  therefore  feel  that  I  know  whereof  I 
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speak.  But  just  how  the  scheme  is  to  be  en- 
grafted upon  our  system  of  popular  education  is 
a  question  for  future  decision. 

'J'hese  three  stages  which  I  have  now  de- 
scribed embrace  the  most  prominent  features  of 
educational  development  during  the  past  fifty 
years.  They  constitute  what  has  been  called 
the  New  Education,  or  what  may  be  more  ap- 
propriately called  the  new  in  education.  They 
may  be  characterized  as  the  thinking  stage,  the 
seeing  stage,  and  the  doing  stage ;  or  as  the 
abstract  stage,  the  concrete  stage,  and  the 
mechanical  stage. 

Along  with  this  advance  many  special  de- 
vices and  methods  have  sprung  up,  some  of 
which  are  regarded  as  valueless  and  others  as 
tiseless;  but  devices  and  methods  do  not  con- 
stitute a  system  of  education.  The  New  Edu- 
cation deals  with  principles ;  and  it  is  the  great 
leading  principles  of  the- reform  with  which  we 
are  dealing  in  the  discussion  of  the  question,  and 
which  we  are  endeavoring  to  formulate  cor- 
rectly. 

In  respect  to  the  order  of  the  development  of 
the  three  stages,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  re- 
form did  not  begin  in  the  concrete  and  rise  to 
the  abstract,  but  conversely.  The  first  stage 
was  that  of  thought-power,  from  which  it  passed 
downward  through  sense-perception  to  physical 
doing.  From  skilful  thinking,  through  accurate 
observation,  it  has  descended  to  skilful  doing; 
from  thought-power  in  the  abstract,  through 
practical  application  of  knowledge,  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  mechanical  skill  in  the  arts.  While 
the  reasons  for  this  order  are  not  difficult  to  dis- 
cover, the  fact  itself  is  worthy  of  attention.  And, 
moreover,  though  the  steps  in  the  reform  have 
not  been  upward  but  downward,  the  movement 
when  properly  carried  out  has  always  been  for- 
ward.      ^ 

Of  these  three  stages  it  is  needless  to  inquire 
which  is  the  most  valuable.  They  are  all  of 
great  value  in  education,  and  no  one  of  them 
should  be  omitted  in  a  complete  scheme  of  in- 
struction. They  are  not  antagonistic  to  one 
another,  but  properly  understo^  and  coordi- 
nated,  are  mutually  helpful.  It  is  only  the 
superficial  educator,  the  extremist  and  hobbyist, 
who  would  use  one  to  the  neglect  or  detriment 
of  the  other.  They  should  be  united,  so  far  as 
is  practically  possible,  in  a  complete  scheme  of 
education.  It  must  be  remembered  too  that 
the  three  stages  are  not  mutually  exclusive  of 
one  another.  The  two  lower  stages  do  not  ex- 
clude the  operation  of  the  higher  stage.  There 
must  be  some  thinking  along  with  the  percep- 
tion of  objects ;  a  comparison  of  forms  and 
qualities,  and  a  generalization  from  particulars. 
And  some  thought  power  must  be  used  in 
manual  training;  it  requires  some  judgment  to 
use  a  saw  or  gimlet,  or  to  make  a  "mitre  '*  or 
"dowe"  joint. 

Of  course  we  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  dif- 
ferent persons  place  different  estimates  on  the 
value  of  these  stages^  There  arc  those  who 
seem  to  think  that  manual  training  is  the 
^  plus  ultra  of  an  education.  Others  again 
think  that  the  training  of  the  senses  and  the  ac- 
quisition of  objective  and  practical  knowledge 


constitute  the  great  end  of  a  system  of  instruc- 
tion. For  myself,  were  I  called  upon  to  make 
my  choice  of  one  of  the  three  stages,  I  would 
naturally  take  the  first,  for  I  value  the  develop- 
ment of  thought  power  more  than  manual 
dexterity  or  accurate  observation.  Happily, 
however,  we  are  not  thus  constrained ;  and  the 
wise  educator  will  endeavor  to  co-ordinate,  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is 
placed,  the  best  things  in  all  the  three  stages  of 
educational  reform.  Each  can  be  used  to  aid 
the  other;  and  a  broad  system  of  education 
cannot  aflbrd  to  ignore  or  neglect  either  if  it 
would  attain  to  the  highest  results  of  culture  and 
instruction. 

II.   PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  NEW  EDUCATION. 

The  introduction  of  these  new  ideas  in  educa- 
tion has  not  been  a  matter  of  accident  or 
chance,  but  of  an  intelligent  conception  of  the 
demands  of  the  nature  of  the  bein^  to  be 
educated.  In  other  words,  the  reform  is  based 
upon  a  clearer  and  more  general  conception  of 
the  leading  principles  of  education.  The  most 
important  of  these  principles  may  be  formulated 
as  follows : 

1.  The  nature  of  education  should  be  de- 
termined by  the  nature  of  the  mind. 

2.  The  mind  develops  in  a  certain  order  or 
manner,  and  this  order  and  manner  should  be 
followed  in  education. 

3.  The  nature  and  order  of  studies,  and  the 
manner  of  imparting  a  knowledge  of  them, 
should  be  determined  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
mind. 

4.  Education  should,  so  far  as  possible,  bear 
an  intimate  relation  to  the  demands  of  the  age 
and  country  in  which  the  student  lives,  and  fit 
him  for  a  successful  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
life. 

5.  And  therefore,  the  three  principal  ends  of 
an  education  are  culture,  knowledge,  and 
efficiency. 

These  principles,  though  not  exhaustive,  em- 
brace the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  New  Educa- 
tion. '  The  basis  of  the  reform  is  the  conscious- 
ness that  a  knowledge  of  psychology  is  essential 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  science  and  art  of  teach- 
ing ;  and  all  the  new  ideas  of  education  which 
have  been  presented  during  the  last  fifty  years 
that  possess  any  real  value  are  an  outgrowth  of 
this  conviction.  This  one  thought,  that  educa- 
tion is  the  development  of  the  mind,  and  that 
the  mind  is  developed  according  to  the  laws  of 
its  normal  activity — this  one  thought  put  into 
the  consciousness  of  the  world,  would  of  neces- 
sity produce  a  revolution  in  education. 

III.  APPLICATION  OF  THE  NEW  IDEAS. 

The  application  of  these  new  ideas  resulted  in 
the  greatest  educational  reform  that  the  world 
has  ever  witnessed.  The  contrast  between  edu- 
cational methods  to-day  and  forty  or  fifty  years 
ago  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  history.  And  yet, 
while  this  is  true,  it  is  equally  true  that  our  schools 
have  not  reaped  the  full  benefit  of  the  reform. 
The  causes  for  this  are  various,  and  only  a  few 
of  them  can  be  named. 

First,  the  three  phases  of  the  reform  have  not 
always   been    properly  coordinated.    Man  is 
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naturally  a  hobbyist;  to  many  persons,  the 
latest  new  idea  is  the  only  good  idea ;  anything 
different  from  this  is  thereby  worthless.  And  so 
it  has  happened  that  many  of  the  most  ardent 
advocates  of  one  phase  of  these  reforms  have 
ignored  or  condemned  some  other  phase  of  the 
reform.  The  intensity  of  their  convictions  and 
the  boldness  of  their  utterances,  two  common 
characteristics  of  the  man  with  a  single  idea, 
have  engendered  distrust  in  the  minds  of 
younger  teachers  of  some  established  method 
of  superior  value,  and  the  schools  have  suffered 
in  consequence.  The  opposition  to  some  of  the 
abstract  thought  studies,  like  arithmetical  analy- 
sis and  grammatical  analysis,  by  some  of  the 
enthusiastic  advocates  of  the  second  stage  of  the 
reform  has  resulted  in  great  injury  to  elementary 
education.  To  strike  the  study  of  Mental  Arith- 
metic and  English  grammar  from  the  public 
school,  or  to  cut  them  down  to  the  minimum  so 
often  advocated,  is  to  strike  a  blow  against  that 
form  of  mental  development  which  results  in 
clearness  of  thought,  power  of  concentration, 
and  strength  of  will. 

The  teaching  of  these  thought  studies  through 
the  memory  rather  than  through  the  under- 
standing has  been  one  of  the  most  common 
and  pernicious  causes  of  failure.  Young  pupils 
would  rather  memorize  than  think ;  and  young 
teachers  do  not  always  know  how  to  call  the 
thought  power  of  the  pupil  into  activity. 
Pupils  are  pften  allowed  to  commit  and  recite 
from  memory  the  solutions  in  mental  arithmetic 
written  out  by  the  teacher  or  some  more  ad- 
vanced student.  The  grammar  lesson  has 
often  been  an  exhibition  of  cram,  rather  than  a 
conception  of  the  relation  of  ideas  and  thoughts. 
I  have  known  pupils  to  commit  the  demonstra- 
tions of  their  geometry  and  recite  them  as  a 
school-girl  sometimes  recites  history,  word  for 
word,  and  the  teacher  t^ke  no  pains  to  detect 
or  prevent  it. 

Another  error  in  applying  the  principles  of 
the  New  Education  is  the  use  of  too  much  orcu 
instruction.  There  is  often  too  much  talking 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  too  much  develop- 
ing of  subjects  already  clear  and  simple,  too 
much  repetition  of  the  same  fact  or  principle, 
until  the  pupil  becomes  surfeited  and  disgusted 
with  it.  When  I  read  a  description  of  some  of 
these  so  called  "developing  lessons/*  or  listen 
to  one,  I  can  readily  understand  the  bov's  reply 
to  his  father's  question  of  what  he  was  learnmg 
at  school,  when  he  said  he  "  was  learnin*  what 
he  alwuz  knowed." 

Another  error,  I  think,  is  the  tendency  to 
make  things  too  easy,  so  that  the  child  is  not 
required  to  put  forth  sufficient  mental  effort  in 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  The  self-activity 
of  the  child  is  ignored,  its  mental  energy  un- 
developed, its  will-power  weakened,  and  as  a 
result  the  child  acquires  the  habit  of  expecting 
to  be  helped  into  knowledge.  John  Stuart  Mill 
says:  '*  A  pupil  from  whom  nothing  is  ever  de- 
manded which  he  cannot  do,  never  does  all  he 
can.**  The  pupil  should  be  taught  to  work,  to 
study,  to  learn  lessons,  to  tug  and  sweat  at 
times  over  difficulties  until  he  masters  them. 
"We  grow  by  what  we  conquer"  is  a  maxim 


that  many  of  the  advocates  of  the  New  Educa- 
tion should  remember  more  frequently  than 
they  do.  I  do  not  agree  with  Pres.  Eliot,  and 
others  who  might  be  mentioned,  that  all  difti- 
culties  should  be  removed  from  the  path  of  the 
pupil.  I  believe  in  hard  things  as  well  as  easy 
things;  not  in  hard  ways  of  doin^  easy  things, 
but  in  easy  ways  of  doing  hard  thmgs. 

Another  error  is  in  not  discriminating  be- 
tween primary  methods  and  methods  for  ad- 
vanced pupils.  Such  a  distinction,  indeed, 
seems  to  have  been  ignored  by  most  writers  on 
education ;  but  it  is  a  distinction  based  on  the 
nature  of  the  mind.  Primary  instruction  is  more 
concrete ;  advanced  instruction  more  abstract. 
Primary  instruction  is  more  inductive ;  advanced 
instruction  is  more  deductive.  The  former  is 
more  reliant  upon  the  teacher;  the  latter  should 
be  more  self-reliant.  A  new  word  in  an  object- 
lesson  must  be  given  by  the  teacher ;  for  a  new 
word  in  the  translation  of  Virgil,  the  student 
should  go  not  to  the  teacher  but  to  the  lexicon. 

Another  error  is  the  tendency  to  magnify  and 
glorify  methods  in  teaching.  The  mind  of  many 
of  the  representatives  of  the  New  Education 
seems  to  be  more  upon  the  method  used  than 
upon  the  mind  of  the  pupil.  The  principal  idea 
seems  to  be  fidelity  to  the  method  adopted, 
rather  than  the  development  of  faculty  or  of 
knowledge  in  the  mind  of  the  learner.  If 
teaching  before  spectators,  the  work  becomes 
an  exhibition,  not  of  the  progress  of  the  pupil, 
but  of  the  skill  of  the  teacher. 

One  other  error  I  will  name,  and  that  is  the 
tendency  of  carrying  the  concrete  too  far.  It 
was  seen  years  ago,  that  the  mind  could  be 
aided  in  the  study  of  numbers  by  the  use  of  ob- 
jects; and  now  some  extremists,  who  do  not 
seem  to  know  the  difference  between  a  stick  and 
a  number,  hold  that  all  arithmetic  must  be 
taught  with  objects.  One  teacher  says  be  would 
never  aUow  a  pupil  to  do  any  work  in  arithmetic, 
not  even  solve  a  problem  in  "  long  division,'* 
without  having  it  illustrated  with  objects. 
Another  teacher  holds  that  every  process  in 
fractions  must  be  illustrated  with  lines  or 
squares  or  bits  of  paper,  for  in  no  other  way 
can  the  pupil  understand  the  subject.  Another 
teacher,  who  lacks  the  ability  to  illustrate  with 
tooth-picks  that  two  times  three  are  six,  denies 
the  fact,  and  says  that  two  times  three  are  only 
three.  And  still  another,  who  cannot  make  the 
principles  of  numbers  correspond  with  his  opera- 
tions with  sticks  and  splints,  questions  the  arith- 
metic which  Newton  and  La  Place  thought  to  be 
correct,  and  reaches  the  astounding  proposition 
that  i2-*.44-3=i5l  With  such  absurdities  as 
these  coming  from  those  who  set  themselves  up 
as  exponents  of  the  New  Education ,  is  it  any  won- 
der that  we  are  often  disappointed  in  the  prac- 
tical results  of  some  of  the  methods  which  have 
been  introduced  under  the  supposition  that  they 
were  an  essential  part  of  a  new  and  improved 
system  of  instruction  ? 

1  am  so  often  appealed  to  in  reference  to  some 
of  these  exaggerated  statements  of  some  of  the 
exponents  of  the  New  Education  that  I  beg 
leave  to  present  a  few  of  them  with  a  brief 
comment  thereon.  \ 
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1.  We  can  have  no  ideas  of  numbers  unless 
we  see  them  in  connection  with  objects.  This 
statement  is  not  only  incorrect,  but  it  shows 
that  the  author  does  not  know  the  real  differ- 
ence between  a  number  and  a  concrete  object. 
He  has  never  seen  a  thousand  silver  dollars 
together,  and  would  not  know  there  were  a 
thousand  if  he  saw  them  in  a  heap,  without 
counting  them;  and  yet  he  knows  more  about  a 
thousand  than  he  could  tell  in  five  minutes. 

2.  You  cannot  show  by  objects  that "  2  times 
2 are 6,'"  and  hence  the  Mvord  **  times''  is  an 
absurdity  and  should  not  be  used.  I  think  the 
absurdity  is  in  the  mind  of  the  author,  who  does 
not  see  clearly  the  difference  between  sticks 
and  numbers. 

3.  Objects  show  that  one  number  cannot 
contain  another,  and  therefore  '* contains''  in 
division  is  an  absurdity.  There  seems  to  be  a 
lack  of  content,  somewhere;  but  I  judge  it  is 
that  the  author's  mind  does  not  seem  to  contain 
a  con-ect  idea  of  the  subject  of  arithmetic. 

4.  In  beginning  the  study  of  Number,  the 
of^erations  of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplica- 
cation,  divisicm  and  fractions,  should  be  taught 
at  the  same  time.  I  believe  that  a  little  child 
beginning  arithmetic  will  find  it  easier  and 
learn  much  faster  if  addition  and  subtraction 
arc  taught  together  for  the  first  few  weeks,  and 
then  multiplication  and  division  are  introduced 
and  taught  together;  and  subsequently  the 
pupil  be  drilled  on  these  four  fundamental  pro- 
cesses until  he  has  mastered  the  elementary 
sums,  differences,  products  and  quotients. 

5.  In  the  first  lessons  on  numbers,  as  soon  as 
the  child  has  the  idea  of  one- half,  one- third, 
ftc,  he  should  be  required  to  use  their  equiva- 
lents, ^o  per  cent,  '^y/i  per  cent.,  etc.  This  is 
recommended  even  before  the  child  knows  a 
number  beyond  four!  Was  there  anything 
ever  more  absurd?  Using  "fifty"  and  "per 
cent"  when  the  child  has  no  conception  either 
of  jifly  or  a  hundred!  Words  fail  me  to 
properly  characterize  such  violations  of  simple 
pedagogical  principles. 

6.  The  pupil  should  not  be  required  to  study 
and  commit  a  multipUcation  table.  I  think 
the  proposition  is  entirely  false;  and  many 
teachers  who  have  tried  it  are  beginning  to  see 
their  mistake.  A  pupil  should  first  understand 
the  meaning  of  a  multiplication  table,  and  how 
to  make  it ;  and  then  ne  should  commit  it  to 
memory. 

7.  The  operations  in  fractions '  are  only  un- 
derstood when  they  are  conceived  with  or 
illustrated  by  visible  objects.  On  the  contrary, 
I  believe  these  processes  must  be  conceived 
independently  of^  objects  or  they  will  never  be 
fiiUy  understood.  Much  valuable  time  may 
be  wasted  in  diagramming  fractions  with  lines 
and  squares,  as  in  diagramming  sentences  in 
grammar.  Most  of  it  in  both  cases,  beyond  a 
certain  limit,  is  mere  show  work ;  and  the  mind 
of  the  pupil  is  not  on  the  arithmetic  or  gram- 
mar, but  upon  the  diagram. 

-  8.  No  special  instruction  should  be  given  in 
mental  arithmetic,  for  all  the  arithmetic  is 
mental.  This  is  a  statement  of  those  who 
really  do  not  seem  to  know  what  is  meant  by 


mental  arithmetic,  that  it  is  arithitietical  analy- 
sis; and  whose  conception  of  the  subject  is 
typified  in  such  questions  as  "How  many  are 
9  plus  6,  divided  by  5,  less  2."  I  regard  men- 
tal arithmetic  as  one  of  the  most  valuable 
studies  in  elementary  education,  and  am 
pleased  to  see  that  good  teachers  are  beginning 
to  re-instate  it  in  their  schools. 

9.  Ne7/er  use  a  spelling-book  in  teaching 
orthography :  burrt  the  spelling-books.  I  believe 
that  though  the.spelling-book  has  been  abused, 
it  has  a  place  in  the  public  school.  The  flame 
of  a  burning  pile  of  spelling  books  might  throw 
a  little  light  upon  the  country  while  they  were 
burning,  but  the  world  would  be  none  the 
brighter  when  the  fire  had  gone  out ;  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  if  the  world  is  ever  persuaded  to 
burn  up  the  spelling-book,  the  teachers  of  the 
future  will  go  and  "glean  up  the  scattered  ashes 
into  history's  golden  urn." 

10.  Reading  should  be  taught  as  the  art  of 
thought- getting,  but  never  as  the  art  of  express- 
ing thought.  Here  is  another  exaggerated  and 
onesided  statement  that  shows  only  a  partial 
conception  of  the  true  method  of  teaching  the 
art  of  reading.  For  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years 
the  thought  element  in  teaching  reading  has 
been  magnified,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  methods 
of  analysis  of  White,  Russel,  Bailey,  etc.  This 
thought-element  they  combined  with  a  judicious 
and  artistic  training  of  voice  and  gesture,  and  the 
result  was  such  orators  as  Edward  Everett, 
Wendell  Phillips,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  etc.,^ 
and  such  actors  as  Edward  Forrest,  Charlotte 
Cushman,  Edwin  Booth,  etc.  And  now  some 
enthusiast  who  has  caught  a  glimpse  of  this 
thought-element  in  delivery,  and  has  no  con- 
ception of  the  value  of  the  other  elements, 
ignores  them  all  together,  and  says  that  the 
only  thing  necessary  for  good  reading  is  to 
understand  what  is  read.  To  me,  this  is  the  ut- 
terance of  a  person  who  is  carried  away  by  the 
dawning  of  a  new  conception  in  Jiis  mind,  or 
else  is  bidding  for  public  patronage  with  a 
patented  easy  way  of  trying  to  do  that  which 
others  have  accomplished  through  culture  and 
labor.  1  place  thought- getting  at  the  foundation 
of  the  art  of  reading;  but  I  believe  there  must 
be  training  in  the  expression  of  thought  also,  if 
we  would  secure  natural  and  effective  delivery. 

11.  Studies  should  be  codrdinated  in  instruc- 
tion— many  branches  should  be  taught  at  the 
same  time.  This  is  an  excellent  suggestion  for 
some  stages  of  primary  instruction ;  but  it  is  not 
entirely  practicable  in  the  higher  departments 
of  study.  In  an  object-lesson  we  can  develop 
ideas  of  form,  color,  number,  size,  weight,  name, 
etc.,  and  thus  combine  the  elements  of  geom- 
etry, natural  philosophy,  arithmetic,  natural 
history,  orthofipy,  orthography,  lexicology, 
grammar,  etc.;  but  it  is  a  great  mistake  to 
infer  that  this  should  be  done  throughout  the 
entire  course.  When  a  pupil  is  studying  natural 
philosophy,  geometry,  Latin,  algebra,  physi- 
ology, etc.,  he  had  better  set  apart  a  stated  time 
to  devote  to  each  study,  and  not  try  to  learn 
them  all  at  the  same  time — and  the  teacher  will 
find  it  best  when  the  pupil  is  reciting  a  lesson 
in  grammar  or  rhetoric,  not  to  confuse  his  mind 
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with  a  principle  of  algebra,  a  theorem  in  geom- 
etry, a  law  in  natural  philosophy,  or  a  fact  in 
physiology  or  chemistry.  To  lay  down  as  a 
general  law  of  teaching,  that  the  different 
branches  of  science  and  literature  arc  to  be 
taught  together,  is  an  overstatement  of  a  princi- 
ple which  applies  mainly  to  elementary  instruc- 
tion, and  which  needs  very  excellent  judgment 
to  properly  apply  it  even  where  it  is  appropriate. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  "new  ideas  '  of  edu- 
cation which  seem  to  me  to  be  injurious  to  the 
cause,  and  which  need  a  word  of  firm  protest. 
Some  of  them  are  false,  and  some  of  them  are 
extreme  statements  of  truth  that  require  special 
care  in  their  application.  I  have  spoken  of 
them  thus  particularly,  because  they  are  re- 
garded by  many  as  the  special  representatives 
of  the  methods  of  the  New  Education.  Young 
teachers  have  been  misled  by  them  into  the  ne- 
glect of  some  of  the  most  valuable  phases  of 
educational  reform,  and  the  adoption  of  methods 
that  have  taken  the  very  back-bone  out  of  their 
work.  Popular  prejudice  has  been  aroused  in 
many  places  against  the  new  ideas,  that  makes 
the  term  New  Education  in  the  minds  of  many 
peoplefsynOnymous  with  charlatanry  and  hum- 
Dug.  A  noble  cause  has  suffered  and  its  work 
been  marred,  by  an  injudicious  and  exaggerated 
representation  of  it. 

These  extreme  representations  of  the  new 
ideas  are,  however,  we  are  glad  to  say,  excep- 
tional— they  are  merely  the  flies  on  the  wheel 
of  progress — and  the  noble  cause  of  education 
is  moving  forward  with  a  erandeur  of  achieve- 
ment that  fills  the  heart  of  the  thoughtful  edu- 
cator with  pride  and  enthusiasm.  And  we  can 
congratulate  ourselves  that  out  of  the  conflict 
of  a  Arm  and  sometimes  blind  conservatism  on 
the  one  hand,  and  an  extreme  and  often  vis- 
ionary radicalism  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
arising  a  system  of  practical  and  progressive 
educational  thought  and  practice,  full  of  life  and 
strength  and  beauty. 

In  the  absence  of  speakers  announced  to 
discuss  the  New  Education,  the  reading  of 
the  paper  of  Miss  Mary  Rock  wood,  of 
Huntingdon,  on  the  same  subject,  was  de- 
ferred until  Thursday. 

Dr.  A.  E.  WiNSHiP,  of  Boston,  spoke 
substantially  as  follows,  on 

THE  SCHOOLS  OF  TO-MORROW. 

With  the  thermometer  far  up  in  the  nine- 
ties, any  extended  remarks  at  this  time  would 
justify  the  interference  of  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Human  Beings;  so 
I  shall  say  but  a  very  few  words. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  quarrel  about 
names,  whether  **old"  or  **new."  The 
world,  and  especially  our  America,  is  ad- 
vancing; unless  we  too  step  into  the  fore- 
front, with  better  schools  and  better  teach- 
ing than  those  of  twenty  years  ago,  we  shall  be 
left  behind  in  the  race.  And  unless  the  work 
of  tomorrow  is  better  than  that  of  to-day,  the 
future  must  pay  the  penalty  of  our  neglect. 


The  America  of  to-day  Is  not  that  of  ten 
years  ago — every  decade  the  census  heljjs 
us  to  some  facts  bearing  on  our  growth  and 
progress.  The  work  of  this  year  has  not  yet 
been  compiled ;  but  the  last  one  showed  an 
increase  of  business  in  the  clearing-houses 
of  58  per  cent,  in  ten  years;  and  an  increase 
in  wealth  greater  than  the  entire  wealth  of 
the  country  forty  years  ago,  and  greater 
than  the  entire  wealth  of  any  nation  on  the 
globe  save  four. 

What  is  true  along  that  line  is  true  else- 
where. While  in  the  hills  and  valleys  of 
New  England  and  Pennsylvania  we  plow 
and  harrow  and  sow  much  as  our  fathers  did, 
in  the  great  Northwest  and  on  the  Pacific 
slope  all  is  changed — the  steam-engine  plows, 
harrows  and  sows  acres  in  a  single  day,  and 
in  the  fall  other  machines  cut  and  reap  and 
bind  and  thresh  and  fill  the  bags  and  sew 
them  up  and  toss  them  aside  ready  for 
market.  Why,  one  man  in  Tulare  county, 
California,  raised  grain  enough,  after  keeping 
his  seed,  to  ship  to  London  foo<^  for  a 
thousand  men  for  a  year — with  only  his 
hands  and  his  machines.  So  we  have 
reached  the  age  when  literally  one  shall  feed 
a  thousand.  Another  man  over  there 
bought  land  in  Madura  county  to  raise 
oranges — they  would  not  come;  he  tried 
grapes — no  success.  Perhaps  he  was  a  Bos- 
tonian,  for  he  next  tried  beans.  The  first 
crop  would  have  bankrupted  him  to  pay  for 
pulling  the  pods  and  getting  out  the  beans 
in  the  old  way ;  so  he  pulled  up  the  vines, 
laid  them  in  a  sort  of  circus  ring,  and 
threshed  them  out  by  driving  the  horses 
over  them.  Planting  again,  there  were  not 
horses  enough  to  thresh  them  out,  so  a 
machine  was  invented  that  got  out  75  tons 
a  day.  I  do  not  know  what  will  happen  if 
the  next  crop  distances  the  machines  ! 

If  these  things  are  true  agriculturally  and 
commercially,  what  is  to  be  done  education- 
ally ?  We  only  do  things  when  we  must— 
and  now  the  emergency  is  upon  us,  and  un- 
less we  frame  the  proper  devices  to  meet  it, 
our  systems  will  go  by  the  board.  Among 
those  who  are  or  claim  to  be  trying  to  rise 
to  the  occasion,  are  those  who  make  so 
much  noise  about  the  '*New  Education." 
I  am  disposed  to  look  with  a  good  deal  of 
suspicion  upon  much  that  passes  under  that 
name,  since  many  have  used  it  as  an  easy 
means  of  getting  a  large  share  of  cheap  no- 
toriety out  of  a  very  small  capital 
[Laughter.]  That  sort  of  thing  is  calculated 
rather  to  turn  the  tide  of  progress  backward, 
and  we  should  set  our  faces  against  it.  Re- 
sults worth  having  are  not  obuined  withoat 
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work — marvellons  things  are  not  produced 
out  of  nothing. 

We  are  reconstructing  some  of  our  stand- 
ards. In  the  tiroes  of  our  fathers,  the  test 
of  a  school  was  the  fame  of  its  distinguished 
graduates.  If  an  academy  had  sent  out  two 
or  three  great  men,  its  reputation  was  made;, 
and  so  of  other  schools  and  teachers — they 
pointed  to  their  best  product,  their  educa- 
tional galaxy,  as  their  evidence  of  merit.  We 
have  learned  something  since  then :  what  we 
look  to  is  the  average  product,  and  we  ask — 
what  can  you  do  for  the  average  pupil  ?  But 
the  schools  of  to-morrow  must  and  will  go  to 
the  root  of  the  matter,  and  ask,  What  can 
we  do  for  the  bottom  stratum  ? — and  accord- 
ing as  that  question  is  answered  the  school 
will  be  graded.  The  average  is  not  the  test: 
the  upper  half  may  be  very  good,  and  leave 
a  third  or  a  fourth  in  bad  shape  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  still  show  a  fair  average.  The 
only  lift  that  will  satisfy  permanently  must 
lift  all,  and  the  test  for  that  is  at  the  bottom. 

You  say.  Here  is  work  cut  out  for  us,  to  be 
sure;  can  we  do  it,  and  how?  I  believe  we 
can.  First,  we  must  all  pull  together.  There 
is  room  in  this  educational  movement  for 
all  who  are  willing  to  work.  One  thing 
must  be  observed — that  the  work  in  every 
grade  be  so  ordered  as  to  prepare  for  what 
is  to  come  after.  I  remember  a  friend  who 
raised  a  fine  lot  of  quince  trees — they 
bloomed  beautifully,  but  bore  no  fruit ;  an 
expert  was  conisulted,  who  said,  **  You  fer- 
tilized enough  for  bloom,  but  not  enough  for 
quinces.**  Some  of  what  is  called  education 
is  done  in  that  way — it  fertilizes  for  flowers, 
for  that  which  can  be  "shown  oflf"  at  ex- 
amination or  exhibition,  but  the  fruit 
fails.  The  test  of  kindergarten  work  can- 
not be  made  there — it  is  found  in  the  pri- 
mary school ;  the  test  of  the  primary  school 
is  in  the  grammar  grade  ;  and  so  on  upward. 
This  is  not  generally  understood,  and  when 
yOTx  try  to  apply  it,  some  teachers  give  you 
blank  looks ;  but  the  schools  of  to-morrow 
most  see  that  the  work  in  each  grade  is 
focussed  upon  that  of  the  one  next  above. 

It  is  plain  that  by  such  a  plan  we  should 
get  the  best  mental  work,  and  the  best  de- 
velopment for  all  the  purposes  of  life — in 
the  home,  in  the  shop,  in  the  church,  in  the 
state.  It  is  simple  and  systematic.  Children 
up  to  seven  years  fall  into  one  general  class 
—from  seven  to  twelve,  into  another — the 
same  work  is  addressed  to  all,  whatever  their 
future  is  to  be.  England  has  been  humili- 
ated in  some  of  her  school  results,  because 
she  starts,  at  the  very  beginning,  some 
along  one  line,  the  mechanical;  others  com- 


mercial or  professional.  Any  nation  that 
is  content  with  such  a  systeno,  will  reap  the 
same  result — humiliation.  In  America  we 
want  one  scheme — one  training — such  a 
training  as  shall  make  the  mind  elastic  and 
give  it  fibre.  Later  on  comes  the  mdividu- 
alizing,  the  specialization  ;  the  general  must 
come  first. 

But  to  get  the  results  that  will  be  de- 
manded of  the  schools  of  to-morrow  means 
work — the  best  use  of  every  hour  of  every 
day  of  every  school  year;  not  only  in  culti- 
vating the  surface,  but  subsoil  ing.  To  do 
all  this  we  must  have  Americanized  science, 
art,  skill.  I  see  Prof.  Clark  is  to  talk  to 
you  to-morrow  on  Form  Study :  That  is 
good.  Do  not  forget  in  all  your  work  that 
we  must  get  at  the  mind  behind  the  process 
— that  the  process  is  the  means  of  training 
the  mind  behind  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  hand 
— and  therefore  we  want  those  processes  in 
which  there  is  most  training.  Suppose  this 
had  been  fully  recognized  and  applied 
twenty,  even  ten  years  ago,  and  the  gradu- 
ates thoroughly  trained  and  prepared  on 
only  the  best  things  they  had  then — where 
should  we  be  now?  So  we  want,  for  the 
schools  of  ta-morrow,  teachers  with  power 
of  adaptation. 

Upon  us  teachers,  as  much  or  more  than 
any  other  class,  rests  the  responsibility  for 
the  manhood  and  womanhood  of  to-morrow. 
Into  our  hands  come  the  children  of  the 
whole  people,  like  unbroken  colts,  to  be 
trained  and  fitted  for  the  work  of  life,  in  a 
nation  of  immense  possibilities  and  threat- 
ened by  corresponding  dangers.  We  glance 
again  at  the  census,  and  find  in  1850  only 
270  criminals  to  a  million  of  population,, 
while  in  1880  there  were  11 70  to  a  million. 
Who  is  to  meet  and  stay  this  wave  of  crime,, 
if  not  the  school  and  the  church?  In  view 
of  this  great  responsibility,  let  us  try  tOi 
make  the  best  of  the  schools  of  to-day,  that 
the  boys  and  girls  who  go  out  from  our 
hands  may  be  the  better  fitted  to  teach  and 
decide  what  shall  be  taught  in  the  schools 
of  to-morrow.     [Applause.] 

AMENDING  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

Dr.  R.  K.  BuEHRLE,  of  Lancaster  city, 
gave  notice  of  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution, striking  out  of  Article  II.  on  mem- 
bership the  words  "and  friends  of  educa- 
tion," the  effect  being  to  limit  membership 
in  the  Association  to  "teachers  and  school 
officers**  only.  Action  on  the  amendment 
was  postponed  to  Thursday. 

GREETING   FROM   MARYLAND. 

The  following  telegram  was  received  from 
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the   State  Teachers'  Association  of  Mary- 
land : 

Bay  Ridge,  Md.,  July  7,  1890. 
The  Pennsylvania  State  Teachers^  Associathn, 
Mauck  Chunk: 

The  Maryland  Teachers'  Association  sends 
fraternal  greetings,  with  best  wishes  for  pleasant 
and  profitable  sessions. 

Wm.  H.  Dashiell,  President, 

On  motion,  the  Secretary  was  instructed 
to  forward  a  suitable  reply,  which  was  done. 
Association  adjourned  to  8  p.  m. 


TUESDAY  EVENING. 


THE  Chair  appointed  the  Auditing  Com- 
mittee, consisting  of  Prof.  James  M. 
Coughlin,  Supts.  J.  W.  Snoke  and  Miss 
Ella  Herrick. 

Miss  Sara  B.  Barber,  of  Palatinate  Col- 
lege, read  a  paper,  of  which  an  abstract  fol- 
lows, on 

ESTHETIC  GYMNASXicS. 

"Be  ye  perfect"  is  applicable  to  the 
physical  as  well  as  the  spiritual  nature. .  God 
never  furnishes  a  body  too  small  for  the  soul. 
Oh,  no !  He  intends  it  to  be  the  plastic 
medium  of  the  soul,  and  we  approach  the 
fulfillment  of  His  design  only  when  we  edu- 
cate it  to  become  that  medium  through 
which  the  light  of  the  soul  can  shine  un- 
dimroed. 

Ours  is  a  triune  nature,  consisting  of  the 
spiritual,  the  mental,  and  the  physical. 
The  spiritual,  which  is  the  ideal — the  God- 
given  nature ;  the  mental,  which  is  the  source 
of  untold  delight;  and  the  physical,  which  is 
the  casket  containing  the  spiritual  and  men- 
tal. Dare  we  discard  or  deform  the  casket 
when  it  contains  an  immortal  treasure? 
The  union  between  the  material  and  spirit- 
ual is  so  subtle  that  it  is  an  undisputed  fact 
that  the  body  can  and  does  trammel  the  soul. 
Every  time  the  school  boy  appears  upon  the 
platform  we  have  new  proof  of  this  fact. 

Under  these  conditions  the  timely  ques- 
tion for  every  teacher  in  the  land  should  be 
this.  How  can  we  free  ourselves  and  pupils 
from  the  bondage  of  self?  There  is  but  one 
way,  and  that  is  by  returning  to  the  child- 
like simplicity  of  nature,  a  state  of  restful 
passivity.  Delsarte  taught  that  the  first  step 
in  the  subjugation  of  the  body,  preparatory 
to  its  proper  development,  is  a  perfect  re- 
laxing of  all  the  muscles,  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  which  we  practice  Relaxing  Exer- 
cises. After  the  body  has  been  relaxed, 
active  power  is  introduced.  In  practicing 
Energizing  Exercises  we  are  only  following 


nature.  These  exercises  are  designed  to 
economize  muscular  energy,  thus  gaining 
power  from  control  and  not  exertion. 
Rhythm  is  economy^f  force,  hence  to  exer- 
cise easily  and  profitably  we  must  exercise 
rhythmically.  Scientists  agree  that  slow, 
rhythmic,  curving  movements  produce  sym- 
metrical physical  development.  These  arc 
antagonistic  to  the  jerking,  angular  and 
pugilistic  gymnastics.  The  violent  jerking 
movements  have  been  so  much  taught  and 
practiced  that  they  have  come  to  be  accepted 
as  the  correct  mode  of  developing  the  phys- 
ical being.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  edu- 
cate public  sentiment,  but  with  the  strong 
right  hand  of  science  we  are  slowly  return- 
ing to  the  standard  of  the  ancient  Greeks. 
Esthetic  gymnastics  formed  an  important 
element  in  the  education  of  the  Greek  youth, 
who  attained  physical  beauty  by  systematic, 
simple  and  light  gymnastics. 

The  Greeks  understood  and  obeyed  the 
law  of  equilibrium,  Poses  of  the  body  in 
which  the  line  of  gravity  is  not  quite  direct, 
are  unnatural  and  awkward.  The  nornjal 
form  will  have  the  curves  of  the  line  of 
beauty.  The  "Delsarte  System  * '  is  founded 
upon  tfce  law  of  correspondence,  that  is, 
every  expression  of  the  face,  every  gesture, 
every  posture  of  the  body,  is  but  the  out- 
ward expression  of  an  inner  condition  of 
the  mind.  It  is  the  combination  of  art  and 
nature  that  produces  perfection.  Both  form 
and  essence  should  have  beauty.  Develop- 
ment of  soul  power  is  vouchsafed  to  every 
human  being  who  strives  for  it  in  accord- 
ance with  his  Creator's  will,  and  in  harmony 
with  this  development  should  be  the  faithful 
endeavor  to  outwardly  express  all  spiritual 
gifts  with  courtesy  and  grace — that  is,  the  law 
of  balance  requires  the  outer  correspondence 
of  an  inner  poise.  There  is  a  moral  force 
in  manners.  They  are  reflex,  and  certainly 
influence  character. 

We  begin  with  the  practical  and  press  to- 
ward idealism.  The  true  teacher  should  be 
educated  to  look  upon  the  pupil  as  an  im- 
mortal spirit  enveloped  in  matter,  and  daily 
to  endeavor  by  the  practice  of  systematic, 
scientific,  aesthetic  gymnastics  not  only  to 
strengthen  and  develop  the  physical,  but  to 
apply  principles  of  taste  and  harmony,  grace, 
beauty  and  truth,  in  such  a  way  that  the  un- 
trammeled  soul  of  the  pupil  will  be  free  to 
outwardly  express  all  that  is  most  pleasing 
and  beautiful  within. 

At  the  close  of  the  paper,  the  lady  gave 
an  illustration  of  the  Del  Sarte  system,  in  a 
series  of  movements  in  time  to  music. 

After  a  solo  by  Miss  Wilson,  and  recita- 
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tions  by  Miss  Mary  H.  Kelly,  of  Reading, 
and  Prof.  A.  K.  Gregory,  of  Philadelphia, 
Dr.  Jas.  Hedley,  of  Cleveland,  lectured  on 

,  HEROES  AND  HEROISM. 

In  the  mythology  of  ancient  peoples  we 
find  everywhere  delineated  a  race  of  beings, 
sometimes  with  divine  father  and  human 
mother,  called  demigods  or  heroes.  They 
stand  apart  from  and  above  ordinary  hu- 
manity in  that  they  are  unselfish — their 
command  of  themselves  and  of  their  sur- 
roundings is  gained  and  exercised,  not  for 
their  own  aggrandizement,  but  for  their  fel- 
lows. Self-elected,  they  bend  their  super- 
haman  strength  to  the  uplifting  of  all.  The 
character  is  not  only  mythical — here  and 
there  arises  a  man  whose  life  is  devoted  to 
others,  in  unselfish  love.  One  such  we 
know  who  lived  for  90  years,  and  when  he 
went  home  every  one  who  knew  him  heard 
of  it  with  moistened  eye  and  trembling  lip, 
while  his  old  servant  died  of  grief  at  his 
loss— his  name  was  Peter  Cooper. 

The  true  hero  is  not  only  fearless  of  dan- 
ger, but  also  passively  brave.  He  never 
flinches  in  devotion  to  a  great  cause.  There 
is  nothing  heroic  in  a  maa  who  is  always 
looking  out  Tor  "the  main  chance" — nor 
in  the  man  who  is  all  words,  a  sort  of  dic- 
tionary on  legs — by  deeds  alone  do  men 
measure  heroism.  There  are  those  who,  like 
Carlyle,  can  write  well  about  heroism,  but 
are  never  heroic.  Goethe,  with  all  his 
genius,  was  a  trifler— a  sort  of  emotional 
surgeon. 

We  do  not  look  for  our  heroines  among 
the  shams  and  dissipation  of  society.  The 
society  queen,  with  her  train  of  admiring 
dudes,  is  not  heroic.  But  yonder  in  the 
bare  tenement  room,  where  the  battle  with 
starvation  and  infamy  is  being  fought  with 
a  little  needle,  there  you  shall  find  God's 
heroine. 

Any  definition  of  heroism  that  leaves  out 
unalfish  devotion  to  truth  and  right,  must 
be  insufficient  and  unsatisfactory.  Heroism 
includes  love,  hope,  help — as  illustrated  by 
the  lives  of  Grace  Darling)  John  Howard, 
Florence  Nightingale,  and  others  of  their 
spirit. 

Great  occasions  bring  to  the  front  heroic 
souls.  A  boy  in  a  humble  home — his  only 
education  two  terms  in  a  country  school — 
his  library  Pilgrim's  Progress,  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  his  mother's 
Bible — earning  his  living  in  a  flat-boat  and 
like  labor — by  and  by  we  see  him  coming 
into  public  notice,  al^irays  striking  his  blows 
on  the  right  side,  the  apostle  of  human  free- 


dom— called  to  the  helm  of  the  ship  of  state 
when  the  tears  of  a  down-trodden  people 
were  recompensed  in  a  rain  of  blood — carry- 
ing to  a  successful  issue  the  principles  of  his 
unselfish  life,  but  stricken  down  in  the  mo- 
ment of  triumph — such  was  God's  hero, 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

Religious  heroism  is  not  founded  in  the 
fear  of  hell:  that  is  the  coward's  religion, 
simply  negative.  The  heroic  soul  must  have 
a  strong,  positive  righteousness.  And  this 
is  not  developed  along  the  line  of  any  par- 
ticular creed.  I  believe  in  having  a  creed, 
but  we  are  not  so  constituted  that  we  can  all 
have  the  same  one.  Religious  heroism  is 
not  remarkable  for  noise,  or  excessive  emo- 
tional experiences,  but  for  faithful  love  and 
a  clear  conscience.  The  truly  converted 
man  pays  Smith  the  J 10  he  owes  him.  Like 
the  colored  gentleman  who  said  if  the  Lord 
told  him  to  jump  through  a  wall,  he  was  not 
responsible  for  getting  through,  but  only  for 
jumping,  the  religious  hero  does  his  part 
and  leaves  the  result  with  God.  There  is 
no  higher  measure  of  heroism  than  steadfast 
performance  of  duty.  The  Roman  sentinel 
at  Pompeii,  standing  at  his  post  while  the 
hot  ashes  piled  about  him,  after  1800  years 
was  brought  to  light  and  immortal  fame. 
Not  all  our  heroes  meet  such  recognition: 
all  around  us,  in  humble  spheres,  they  live 
and  die,  unknown  to  men — but  God  marks 
them  all. 

The  true  hero  is  modest;  he  does  not 
strut  and  pose  for  the  admiration  of  the 
world ;  he  is  too  busy,  too  earnest,  to  think 
whether  he  is  noticed  or  not.  To  do  his 
work  well — to  be  helpful  to  his  fellows — to 
leave  the  world  better  than  he  found  it — 
this  is  his  worthy  ambition.  You  need  not 
look  for  heroes  and  heroines  in  a  modern 
ball-room,  where  the  empty-headed  devotees 
of  fashion  go  jigging  around  to  the  sound 
of  a  fiddle;  that  is  not  the  place  for  splendid 
manhood  or  womanhood. 

Heroism  manifests  itself  now  and  then  in 
business  life,  and  nowhere  is  it  more  needed. 
Brassey  made,  an  agreement  to  build  an* 
aqueduct  for  a  stated  price,  and  afterwards 
found  that  the  cost  would  be  so  much 
greater  as  to  bankrupt  him ;  friends  advised 
the  insolvent  court;  Brassey  refused;  they 
said,  "You  will  be  ruined;"  he  replied, 
"I'll  keep  my  word;"  and  he  did,  to  the 
letter. 

The  truest  heroism  is  often  manifested  in 
the  daily  life  of  the  home — in  the  gracious 
manhood  and  womanhood  that  bears  the 
little  daily  trials  with  patient  cheerfulness, 
and  sets  the  children  an  example  of  unselfish 
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love  and  devotion  that  will  bear  fruit  in 
future  generations. 

And  now,  having  proved  by  the  patient 
endurance  of  this  audience  that  they  are  not 
wanting  in  the  stuff  of  which  heroes  are 
made,  I  bid  you  good-night. 

Association  adjourned  to  9  a.  m. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 


MEMORIAL  Services  in  commemoration 
of  the  late  State  Superintendent,  Dr. 
E.  E.  HiGBEE,  were  the  order  for  this  morn- 
ing. The  devotional  exercises  were  led  by 
Rev.  M.  A.  Tolman,  Rector  of  St.  Mark's 
P.  E.  Church,  who  read  the  following  most 
appropriate  Scripture  selection  from  the 
44th  chapter. of  Ecclesiasticus : 

Let  us  now  praise  famous  men,  and  our 
fathers  that  begat  us. 

The  Lord  hath  wrought  great  glory  by  them 
through  his  great  power  from  the  beginning. 

Such  as  did  bear  rule  in  their  kingdoms,  men 
renowned  for  their  power,  giving  counsel  by 
their  understanding,  and  declaring  prophecies : 

Leaders  of  the  people  by  their  counsels,  and 
by  their  knowledge  of  learning  meet  for  the 
people,  wise  and  eloquent  in  their  instructions : 

Such  as  found  out  musical  tunes,  and  recited 
verses  in  writing : 

Rich  men  furnished  with  ability,  living 
peaceably  in  their  habitations : 

All  these  were  honored  in  their  generations, 
and  were  the  elory  of  their  times. 

There  be  of  them  that  have  left  a  name  be- 
hind ihem,  that  their  praises  might  be  reported. 

And  some  there  be  which  have  no  memorial ; 
who  are  perished,  as  though  they  had  never 
been  born ;  and  their  children  after  them. 

But  these  were  merciful  men,  whose  right- 
eousness hath  not  been  forgotten. 

With  their  seed  shall  continually  remain  a 
good  inheritance,  and  their  children  are  within 
the  covenant. 

Their  seed  standeth  fast,  and  their  children 
for  their  sakes. 

Their  seed  shall  remain  forever,  and  their 
glory  shall  not  be  blotted  out. 

Their  bodies  are  buned  in  peace;  but  their 
name  liveth  forever  more. 

The  people  will  tell  of  their  wisdom,  and  the 
congregation  will  show  forth  their  praise. 

The  President  announced  that  ex  Gover- 
nor Hoyt  had  been  prevented  by  sickness  in 
his  family  from  preparing  the  Memorial 
Address,  which  duty  had  therefore  been 
assigned  to  State  Superintendent  D.  J. 
Waller,  Jr.,  who  spoke  as  follows: 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS. 

The  President  of  this  Association  at  its 
last  annual  meeting,  Elnathan  Elisha  Hig- 
bee,  D.  D.,  LL  D.,  Superintendent  of  Public 


Instruction,  was  taken  from  this  life  Decem- 
ber 13th,  1889. 

Though  the  state  of  his  health  did  not 
permit  him  to  preside  for  any  considerable 
time  over  the  daily  sessions  at  Altoo^a,  it 
was  the  strong  hope  of  his  friends  that  the 
summer  vacation,  and  the  assurance  of  the 
high  esteem  with  which  he  was  regarded 
throughout  the  State,  would  enable  him  to 
recover  a  large  measure  of  that  vigor  that 
was  his  by  inheritance.  He  entered  upon 
the  Institute  work  in  the  fall  with  his  usual 
devotion.  It  proved  to  be  too  much,  aod 
those  closely  associated  with  him  saw  that 
he  was  daily  growing  feebler.  At  Mifflin- 
town,  on  Tuesday,  December  loth,  nature 
gave  way;  and  on  Friday,  December  13th, 
he  passed  peacefully  from  earth,  from  the 
home  of  his  son-in-law.  Prof.  Geo.  F.  Mull, 
in  Lancaster.  After  impressive  funeral 
services  in  the  First  Reformed  church  of 
Lancaster,  his  remains  were  deposited  in 
the  cemetery  of  his  beloved  Emmittsburgin 
Maryland. 

Dr.  Higbee  was  born,  says  his  brother- 
in-law,  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  W.  Aughin- 
baugh,  to  whose  sketch  in  The  Pennsyivania 
School  Journal  wt  are  indebted  for  many  of 
the  following  facts,  in  Vermont,  about  six 
miles  from  Burlington,  on  March  27th, 
1830.  Vermont  has  laid  education  in 
Pennsylvania  under  lasting  obligations.  She 
gave  us  that  champion  of  equal  rights  who, 
at  a  crisis  in  our  educational  history,  pre- 
vented the  repeal  of  the  school  law  and 
preserved  the  system  of  public  instruction 
to  this  State,  Thaddeus  Stevens.  Without 
him  we  know  not  how  many  years  we  would 
now  be  behind  our  present  position.  To 
Vermont  also  are  we  indebted  for  him  whom 
we  commemorate  to-day. 

Dr.  Higbee  was  the  youngest  of  a  family 
of  six  sons  and  two  daughters,  six  of  whom 
survive  him.  His  father  was  a  noble  speci- 
men of  New  England  manhood.  He  was 
at  one  time  a  member  of  the  Legislature, 
and  was  possessed  of  a  homestead  that  was 
''quite  an  imposing  farmhouse  in  its  day, 
very  eligibly  situated  on  a  gentle  rise  some 
distance  from  the  highway,  and  handsomely 
set  off  by  its  broad  natural  lawns."  Here 
Elnathan  is  believed  to  have  been  bom,  and 
to  have  passed  an  uneventful  childhood. 

If  he  spent  four  years  in  college  he  must 
have  entered  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  for  he 
graduated  with  honor  from  the  University 
of  Vermont  in  1849.  ^^  a  boy  he  was  full 
of  energy  and  excelled  in  all  out-door 
sports.  •*  He  was  a  natural  born  athlete." 
Though  only  sixteen  when   he   taught   his 
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first  school,  he  easily  outstripped  the  most 
active  and  stalwart  of  his  boys.  "  He  could 
run  faster,  jump  higher,  knock  a  ball  or 
kick  a  foot  ball  further,  than  any  of  the 
rest.  As  a  skater  he  was  fleet  as  the  wind, 
and  as  alert,  nimble,  and  agile  as  seems 
possible  to  any  master  of  the  art."  He 
was  consequently  a  hero  to  his  pupils  on 
the  play-ground.  In  the  school  room  his 
brilliant  intellectual  powers,  and  his  tact  in 
management,  made  him  no  less  an  object  of 
admiration.  It  is  said  that  while  he  was  a 
martinet  in  school  discipline,  he  was  seldom 
known  to  resort  to  other  measures  than 
those  of  moral  suasion.  It  is  not  the  least 
remarkable  fact  in  this  sketch,  that  the 
attempt  to  portray  the  boy  results  thus  in 
the  view  of  a  school  teacher. 

After  graduating  from  the  University  of 
Vermont,  young  Higbee  was  induced  to 
take  charge,  for  a  year,  of  the  mathematical 
and  classical  departments  of  a  select  school 
conducted  by  his  brother-in-law,  Dr.  Augh- 
inbaugh,  in  Emmittsburg,  Maryland.  While 
teaching  he  began  the  study  of  the  law, 
with  the  purpose  of  practising  in  Vermont. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  he  made  a  public 
profession  of  his  faith  in  Christ.  After  a 
year  as  a  private  tutor  in  Emmittsburg,  he 
entered  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Reformed  Church  at  Mercersburg,  then 
including  Drs.  Nevin  and  Schaff  in  its  fac- 
ulty. Upon  the  completion  of  his  seminary 
course  he  became  teacher  of  mathematics  in 
the  High  School  of  Lancaster.  In  1854, 
five  years  ifter  his  graduation  from  the 
University,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  the 
gospel  by  the  Maryland  Classis  of  the  Re- 
formed Church.  His  first  field  of  ministerial 
labor  was  in  the  Congregational  Church  of 
Bethel,  Vt.  After  laboring  there  a  few 
years,  he  returned  to  Emmittsburg  as  a  sup- 
ply to  the  Reformed  Church,  but  soon 
hecame  pastor  of  the  First  Reformed  Church 
of  Tifl5n,  Ohio.  Here  he  was  elected  pro- 
fessor of  Latin  and  Greek  in  Heidelberg 
College.  Grace  Reformed  Church,  Pitts- 
burg, next  enjoyed  his  ministrations  for  a 
few  years,  whence  he  was  called,  in  1864,  to 
the  chair  of  Church  History  and  New  Tes- 
tament Exegesis,  occupied  by  Dr.  Philip 
Schaff,  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Mercersburg,  where  he  had  graduated. 
"Here,"  says  Professor  Kerschner,  "eight 
delightful  years  of  my  friend's  life  passed 
away." 

When  in  1871  the  Seminary  was  removed 
to  Lancaster,  Dr.  Higbee  resigned  the  chair 
he  had  so  ably  and  acceptably  filled,  and 
became  President  of  Mercersburg  College, 


holding  the  position  until  1880.  His  pas- 
toral labors  covered  a  period  of  ten  years. 
The  sixteen  years  following  of  educational 
work  at  Mercersburg,  spent  so  quietly  that 
the  world  knew  little  of  him  who  labored 
theire,  were,  like  those  of  Moses  in  Horeb, 
years  of  quiet  preparation  made  unwittingly 
for  a  wide  field  of  great  activity.  There  in 
the  chair  of  Church  History  and  New  Tes- 
tament Exegesis  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  the  great  theologians,  ecclesiastics,  and 
statesmen  of  past  ages,  for  to  him  these 
men  lived  again ;  and  in  their  companion- 
ship his  wonderful  mind  found  congenial 
spirits  and  converse  upon  highest  themes  in 
state-craft  and  religion. 

As  President  of  Mercersburg  College  he 
passed  from  the  contemplative  to  the  active 
sphere,  from  the  legislative  and  judicial 
habit  to  the  executive.  Dr.  Kerschner  says 
of  that  period:  **  His  labors  were  vastly 
increased ;  his  anxieties  were  endless ;  his 
remuneration  was  smaller ;  the  discipline  of 
the  college,  no  light  burden  when  faithfully 
discharged,  rested  mainly  upon  him  ;  he  was 
a  committee  of  ways  and  means  where  such 
seemed  not  to  exist ;  his  duties  were  often 
harassing,  always  incessant."  During  this 
time  he  taught  classes  in  Psychology,  Logic, 
-Esthetics,  Ethics  and  the  History  of  Phil- 
osophy, and  gave  special  attention  to  the 
Philosophy  of  History  and  the  Theory  of 
Education.  **  But  the  chapel  was  the  scene 
of  Dr.  Higbee's  severest  labors,  of  his 
dearest  joys,  and  of  his  noblest  spiritual 
victories." 

Thus  was  he  prepared  to  cope  with  men 
and  grasp  the  issues  presented  in  his  bril- 
liant though  short  administration  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  which  he 
began  in  his  fifty  first  ^ear.  This  Associa- 
tion knew  him  as  the  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  as  a  scholar, 
and  as  a  man.  Dr.  Higbee  was  appointed 
by  Governor  Hoyt  to  take  charge  of  this 
Department  at  a  time  when  peculiar  tal- 
ents were  needed.  Burrowes  and  Hickok 
and  others  had  devised  the  system,  wonder- 
ful in  its  adaptation  to  the  diverse  conditions 
of  the  several  parts  of  the  State,  in  its 
balance  of  centralization  with  local  control; 
and  Wickersham  with  singular  executive 
ability  had  compacted  it.  What  the  State 
needed  was  to  be  aroused  to  employ  the 
means  at  hand.  To  this  task  Dr.  Higbee 
applied  himself.  He  personally  inspected 
the  State  from  end  to  end.  He  penetrated 
the  remotest  corners,  and  sometimes  spent 
weeks  wiih  superintendents,  holding  meet- 
ings night  after  night  in  country  districts. 
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By  his  scholarly  presence  and  wise  coun- 
sels, by  his  self-sacrificing  spirit  and  con- 
suming zeal,  in  cities,  in  boroughs,  and  in 
whole  counties,  he  aroused  and  directed  the 
energies  of  school  officers  and  of  the  public. 
He  was  not  a  worshipper  of  system.  System 
with  him  was  not  an  end  but  a  means.  He 
/  deeply  impressed  upon  his  hearers  that  the 
children  were  not  for  the  schools,  but  the 
schools  for  the  children.  He  always  insisted 
upon  regard  for  the  individual  while  dealing 
with  masses  of  children.  He  demanded  for 
each  child  the  building,  the  grounds,  the 
appliances,  and  the/  teachers,  that  were 
needed  to  develop  the  physical,  intellectual, 
moral,  religious,  and  aesthetic  nature  of  the 
child. 

How  well  he  did  this  work  let  the  result 
show.  Never  before  was  there  in  Pennsylva- 
nia a  more  wide-spread,  earnest,  substantial 
support  of  public  instruction  than  there  is 
to-day.  School  houses  have  been  trans- 
formed. Instead  of  being  the  shame,  they 
are  now  often  the  pride  of  the  community. 
It  has  become  the  rule  in  cities  and  boroughs 
that  the  school  houses  are  among  the  largest 
and  most  elegant  buildings.  The  expendi- 
tures upon  school  property  were  one  million 
dollars  in  1881,  and  in  1689  two  millions, 
an  increase  of  one  hundred  per  cent.  The 
amount  devoted  to  public  instruction  in- 
creased from  $7,300,000  in  1 881,  to  |i2,- 
000,000  in  1889,  an  increase  of  over  sixty 
per  cent.  The  aid  granted  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, in  the  State  appropriation,  increased 
one  hundred  per  cent.  Teachers  were  en- 
couraged to  attend  the  County  Institute 
by  receiving  pay  for  their  time  spent 
there ;  uniformity  in  the  school  month  was 
effected  throughout  the  State  \  and  twenty 
per  cent,  was  added  to  the  length  of  the 
school  year. 

Another  service  rendered  by  Superintend- 
ent Higbee  was  that  of  allaying  the  antag- 
onism between  those  engaged  in  collegiate 
or  academic  teaching  and  those  in  the  public 
schools;  though  he  did  not  succeed  in 
realising  his  hope  of  uniting  these  in  one 
organic  system. 

But  the  memory  that  is  strongest,  clearest, 
and  dearest  to-day  is  that  of  the  scholarly 
man.  It  is  said  that  Leibnitz  was  the  last 
man  to  compass  the  learning  of  his  own 
times.  The  several  departments  have  since 
grown  to  such  proportions  that  no  one  can 
hope  to  master  some  single  ones,  much  less 
all.  It  is  unusual  to  find  one  with  a  taste 
or  talents  for  more  than  one  or  two.  But 
Dr.  Schaeffer  has  tersely  described  his  schol- 
arlyaitaicuuentsas follows:  '4iii  scholarship 


was  accurate  and  varied.  He  was  a  linguist, 
a  mathematician,  a  scientist^  a  poet,  a  histor- 
ian, a  philosopher  and  a  theologian,  all  com- 
bined in  one.'*  From  these  diverse  regions 
of  thought  the  flora  seemed  to  him  equally 
familiar.  Perhaps  the  range  of  his  thought 
cannot  be  better  expressed  than  by  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  while  eminent  as  a 
mathematician,  some  of  his  hymns,  already 
in  the  hymn  books,  will  perpetuate  his  name 
as  a  poet. 

But  even  this  brilliancy  of  his  scholarship 
is  to-day  only  an  accessory,  not  the  central       ! 
feature  in  our  memories.     It  is  the  man  we       ' 
remember.     There  is  scarcely  an  attractive 
trait  of  manhood  that  was  not  strong  in  him. 
Wonderful  in  intellect  yet  guileless,  coura- 
geous yet  tender  and  childlike,  determined 
yet  unselfish,  untiring  in  labor  yet  always 
with   leisure  for  others,   the  eulogy   upon       ' 
Brutus  is  far  more  appropriate  to  him : 

His  life  was  gentle;  and  the  elements 

So  mixed  in  him  that  Nature  might  stand  up 

And  say  to  all  the  world, "  This  was  a  man !" 

We  are  left  in  no  uncertainty  as  to  the 
spirit  that  inspired  him.  The  ideal  ever 
before  him  was  no  other  than  Jesus  ot 
Nazareth;  and  this  fact  is  beautifully 
expressed  by  him  in  the  following  hymn, 
already  in  the  hymn-books  of  the  Christian 
Church : 

Jesus,  o'er  the  grave  victorious, 

Conquering  death  and  conquering  hell, 
Reign  Thou  m  Thy  might  all  glorious. 

Heaven  and  earth  Thy  triumph  swell. 
Saints  in  Thee  approach  the  Father 

Asking  in  Thy  name  alone ; 
He  in  Thee,  with  love  increasing, 

Gives  and  glorifies  the  Son. 

Down  to  earth  in  all  its  darkness 

From  the  Father  Thou  didst  come : 
Seeking  sinners  in  their  blindness. 

Calling  earth's  poor  exiles  home ; 
By  a  life  of  love  and  labor 

Doing  all  the  Father's  will ; 
Giving  to  each  suppliant  sufferer 

Precious  balm  for  every  ill. 

Patient  ever  in  well-doing, 

Moving  on  in  steps  of  blood, 
Through  the  grave  to  heights  of  glory. 

Reconciling  us  with  God. 
Here  in  Thee  is  peace  forever ; 

We  can  tribulation  bear, 
Kiss  Thy  cross,  with  rapture  knowing 

Thou  hast  conquered  suffering  there. 

Deputy  Supt.  Henry  Houck  said  that, 
while  his  preference  would  be  to  keep  silence 
on  this  solemn  occasion,  he  could  not  refuse 
to  say  a  word  when  called  upon,  in  memory 
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of  the  distinguished  leader  we  have  lost. 
Dr.  Higbee  was  a  roan  who  was  admired  and 
loved  by  all  who  knew  him.  Perhaps  no- 
where in  this  country  was  there  a  State  Sup- 
erintendent who  was  his  equal  in  scholarship. 
He  had  served  with  him  for  nearly  nine 
years,  and  could  not  have  known  him  better 
had  they  been  companions  from  childhood. 
They  had  traveled  together,  roomed  to- 
gether, worked  together,  all  over  the  Com- 
monwealth. Not  only  was  he  a  prince  upon 
the  platform,  but  on  the  social  side— every- 
where he  went  his  fine  social  qualities  made 
bim  friends. 

Of  him,  if  of  any  man,  it  may  be  said,  he 
died  with  the  harness  on.  He  could  not  he 
induced  to  take  the  rest  that  we  all  saw  he 
needed,  and  his  dying  hand  was  on  the  rud- 
der of  the  ship.  Once  at  Pittsburgh,  when 
he  had  just  returned  from  California,  on  a 
hot  June  evening,  he  heard  the  bell  of  Grace 
church  sound  for  evening  service.  **There*s 
my  bell,*'  he  said,  *'  we  must  go !" — and  we 
went.  It  was  easy  to  judge  the  man  as  you 
saw  the  people  gather  round  him.  The 
young  minister  insisted  on  his  preaching, 
and  would  take  no  denial;  and  there,  with- 
out preparation,  he  made  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  addresses  I  have  ever  heard.  That 
was  the  first  time  I  heard  him  speak  :  the  last 
time  was  at  Norristown,  where  he  addressed 
a  large  audience  in  the  opera  house.  There 
are  others  here  who  heard  that  eloquent  plea 
for  the  cause  dear  to  his  heart — the  proper 
care  of  the  child  at  home  and  at  school. 
Afterwards  he  spoke  to  the  Directors  on  the 
proper  use  of  the  enlarged  State  appropria- 
tion—in compensating  the  hard-working 
teachers.  What  a  scholar  he  was !  He 
would  talk  Shakespeare  by  the  hour — he  read 
Greek  and  Latin  as  we  read  the  newspaper — 
mathematics,  music,  everywhere — no  subject 
came  up  for  discussion  that  was  not  illumin- 
ated and  adorned  by  his  splendid  scholar- 
ship. 

But,  after  all,  it  is  as  a  friend  we  feel  our 
loss  most  deeply.  Every  one  he  met,  from 
the  learned  doctor  to  the  poor  teacher  in  a 
little  mountain  school,  received  the  same 
warm  grasp  of  the  hand  that  told  us  his 
warm  heart  was  in  the  common  work.  All 
over  the  State  he  went,  pleading  for  larger 
appropriation  and  longer  term;  and  in  both 
he  was  successful,  largely  by  his  personal 
power.  It  was  hard  to  realize  when  we  par- 
ticipated in  his  funeral  service,  that  we 
should  see  his  face  in  this  life  no  more.  But 
Dr.  Higbee  is  not  dead — even  here  his  life 
goes  on  in  the  influence  exerted  by  his  vir- 
tues; and  we  know  it  shall  bloom  in  immor- 


tality beyond  the  grave.  At  rest  after  un- 
told troubles  and  trials  patiently  and  cheer- 
fully borne,  well  might  we  sing, 

**  Asleep  in  Jcsu»— blessed  sleep  ! 
From  which  none  ever  wake  to  weep: 
A  calm  and  undisturbed  repose. 
Unbroken  by  the  last  of  foes." 

Dr.  Edward  Brooks  said  that  he  had 
not  expected  to  speak,  and  had  therefore 
not  made  the  special  preparation  that  would 
have  been  fitting  for  so  impressive  and 
touching  an  occasion.  Ten  years  ago,  the 
name  of  Dr.  Higbee  was  not  known  in 
Pennsylvania,  outside  his  personal  and 
theological  circle :  to-day,  and  for  the  last 
few  months,  no  name  has  been  more  fre- 
quently heard  in  this  Commonwealth.  And 
his  fame  has  gone  forth  into  educational 
circles  throughout  the  land  ;  at  St.  Paul, 
where  the  National  Association  has  brought 
together  15,000  teachers,  the  representative^ 
of  our  highest  thought  took  leading  parts  in 
the  memorial  service,  and  eulogized  their 
departed  friend.  How  do  we  account  for 
this  impressive,  almost  marvelous  fact  ? 
The  paper  has  well  answered  the  question, 
in  its  delineation  of  the  fine  social,  intellect- 
ual, and  spiritual  qualities  of  the  man.  His 
death,  and  these  commemorative  observ- 
ances, are  to  me  doubly  touching,  since  I 
regard  him  as  a  martyr  in  a  double  sense ; 
first,  because  he  gave  himself  unreservedly, 
unstintingly,  to  his  work,  unheeding  the 
need  of  rest  and  the  cautions  of  friends ;  and 
second,  because  in  addition  to  the  burdens 
of  his  post  and  the  grief  at  the  loss  of  an 
idolized  son,  he  was  subjected  to  an  unjust 
persecution,  which  I  will  not  here  stigmatize 
as  I  feel  it  deserves,  and  but  for  which  I  be- 
lieve we  might  to  day  have  had  our  friend 
in  personal  presence,  instead  of  a  sacred 
memory.  The  attack  at  which  thick-skinned 
politicians  might  laugh,  strikes  a  refined, 
sensitive  nature  like  a  blow  ;  and  from  this 
accumulation  of  troubles  he  never  recovered. 

Dr.  Higbee  was  a  surprise  to  Pennsyl- 
vania when  appointed.  Wickersham  had 
devoted  so  many  years,  such  wisdom  and 
energy,  and  with  such  success,  to  the  work 
that  it  seemed  strange  he  should  not  be  his 
own  successor ;  more  strange,  that  his  suc- 
cessor should  be  one  unknown  to  the  com- 
mon school  men ;  and  still  more  strange, 
that  he  should  be  a  man  whose  associa- 
tions had  kept  him  out  of  touch  with  us, — 
if  not  antagonistic,  certainly  not  in  sym- 
pathy. But  the  wonder  was  greater 
when  we  came  to  know  him,  and  see  him 
discharging  his  duties.  "  None  named  him 
but  to  praise."     He  touched  the  heart  of 
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the  educational  body,  and  the  pulse  of  the 
educational  sentiment,  as  no  man  had  done 
before.  He  did  more  to  uplift  the  profes- 
sion of  teaching  than  any  of  his  predeces- 
sors. His  work  was  the  complement  of 
theirs.  Burrowes  had  given  shape  to  legis- 
lation— Wickersham  had  consolidated  the 
System  with  an  executive  ability  that  no 
other  could  have  supplied — it  was  left  for 
Higbee  to  touch  the  heart,  with  a  personal 
power  and  inspiration  that  no  one  else  pos- 
sessed. Each  of  these  men  came  to  the 
front  when  needed — all  did  their  work 
nobly.  Educational  movements  are  rhythmi- 
cal— new  science,  new  theology,  is  on  the 
topmost  wave;  the  tendency  of  to-day  is 
toward  materialism,  especially  among  the 
great  thinkers  of  the  German  universities. 
Dr.  Higbee  set  his  face  against  the  error  of 
carrying  all  education  down  to  the  level  of 
sense-perception,  and  taught  that  we  must 
unsense  the  mind.  Then  as  a  Christian 
man  he  threw  into  his  work  an  immense 
uplifting  influence  from  the  spiritual  side. 
In  view  of  the  splendid  tributes  to  his  mem- 
ory in  the  Memorial  Number  of  The  Penn- 
sytvania  School  Journal^  and  its  noble 
vindication  by  the  15,000  teachers  at  St. 
Paul,  no  one  will  envy  the  feelings  of  those 
who  tried  to  crush  him. 

Deputy  Supt.  J.  Q.  Stewart:  The  As- 
sociation honors  itself  in  paying  this  tribute 
to  Dr.  Higbee.  At  Washington  in  1881  he 
first  met  with  this  body.  He  was  filled  with 
admiration  at  the  work  he  saw  done,  and 
the  men  engaged  in  it.  Modest,  retiring, 
humble  as  he  always  was,  we  soon  found  in 
him  a  wise  counsellor  and  an  able  leader. 
Year  after  year  he  became  a  more  and  more 
potent  factor  in  shaping  our  work ;  year  by 
year,  as  has  been  said,  he  grew  in  favor  not 
only  in  his  own  State,  but  among  educators 
all  over  the  Union.  His  election  by  accla- 
mation at  Scranton  to  the  Presidency  of 
this  body  gave  him  much  pleasure.  His 
value  was  recognized  by  the  National  As- 
sociation when  it  met  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
where  he  was  placed  upon  important  com- 
mittees, and  his  counsels  were  effective  in 
broadening  the  work.  He  came  home  full 
of  enthusiasm,  and  the  correspondence  that 
followed  showed  the  impression  he  had 
made — everywhere  Dr.  Higbee  was  wanted. 
Last  year  he  preferred  to  remain  in  Pennsyl- 
vania for  our  convention — as  it  proved  for 
the  last  time.  I  shall  always  remember  him 
as  a  friend,  and  as  one  who  aimed  to  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  Great  Master. 

The  hymn,  "  Thy  glory  Thou  didst  mani- 
fest," written  by  Dr.  Higbee,  was  then  sung. 


Dr.  G.  M.  Philips:  What  I  might  have 
said  has  been  better  said  by  others,  but  I 
will  say  a  word  in  memory  of  one  I  had 
learned  to  hold  dear.  It  is  true  we  have 
known  Dr.  Higbee  but  ten  years,  but  the 
work  of  his  life  was  not  done  in  that  time. 
The  best  of  it,  perhaps,  was  done  as  pro- 
fessor in  that  small  college  which  many  of 
us  never  heard  of  till  we  knew  it  in  connec- 
tion with  him.  There  is  too  much  depreci- 
ation of  small  colleges ;  many  a  man  does  a 
noble  life-work  there,  and  so  it  was  with 
our  friend.  Not  only  did  his  influence  go 
abroad  with  his  pupils,  but  it  was  there  he 
laid  the  foundations  of  that  broad  culture 
which  surprised  us  afterward — that  wide 
scholarship  which  made  a  man  not  brought 
up  in  the  common  school,  when  he  came  to 
know  it,  not  only  a  peer  among  its  friends, 
but  a  leader.  Back  there  in  the  little 
college  the  work  was  done  that,  when  the 
opportunity  came,  made  the  man  equal  to 
the  occasion.  To  me  personally  he  was  as 
an  elder  brother,  a  father ;  and  I  knew  him 
only  to  respect  and  love  him. 

Dr.  E.  O.  Lvte:  A  great  man  has  fallen  at 
his  post.  Perhaps  we  in  the  Normal  School 
work  realize  more  keenly  than  any  one  else  the 
wonderful  scholarship  of  the  man— his  famil- 
iarity with  every  branch  of  learning.  It  is 
hard  to  overestimate  his  influence  in  build- 
ing up  and  raising  the  standard  of  our  work. 
When  Y>x,  Higbee  entered  the  common 
school  work,  he  was  a  surprise  to  us,  as  has 
been  said,  in  many  ways ;  to  me  he  stands 
forth  most  prominently  as  a  Christian  man 
— one  of  the  best  products  of  Christian 
religion  and  Christian  scholarship.  Along 
this  line  his  influence  was  widely  felt.  At 
San  Francisco  his  work  was  impressive,  his 
words  were  full  of  wisdom  and  life.  We, 
who  know  him  best,  know  that  his  public 
life  was  as  blameless  as  his  private,  and  that 
both  were  without  a  flaw.  If  he  had  a  fault, 
it  was  that  he  was  too  pure  himself  to  rate 
at  its  deserving  the  impurity  of  the  world 
around  him.  Even  if  his  name  should  be 
forgotten,  the  impress  of  his  life  will  remain 
in  the  schools  of  the  State  and  the  Nation. 

Rev.  W.  W.  Deatrick:  I  cannot  do 
justice  to  my  dear  departed  teacher,  nor  to 
the  veneration  I  feel  for  him ;  but  I  must 
not  lose  the  opportunity  of  adding  a  word 
to  the  appreciative  tributes  of  his  co- 
laborers.  God  has  been  good  to  me — the 
years  of  my  life  have  been  pleasant — but  the 
happiest  of  them  were  the  six  I  spent  in  that 
little,  obscure  college,  whose  few  students 
and  graduates  enjoyed  the  exceptional 
privilege  of  sitting  at  the  feet  of  such  a 
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master.  His  influence  on  the  schools  has 
been  referred  to — it  will  be  long  felt  in  still 
another  way.  Laboring  there  in  comparative 
obscurity,  what  inspiration  he  breathed  into 
many  a  young  man  for  educational  work  ! 
On  this  line  I  believe  his  influence  was 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of  Dr.  Arnold. 
What  a  blessed  thing  it  is  to  be  in  a  small 
college  with  such  a  man  as  this  !  As  Gar- 
field said,  "  Give  me  a  log  school- house, 
with  a  slab  bench,  with  Mark  Hopkins  at 
one  end  and  myself  at  the  other,  and  it  will 
be  university  enough  for  me" — so  say  we 
of  our  departed  friend.  His  high  and  holy 
influence  has  borne  fruit  in  a  contempt  of 
shams,  and  in  appreciation  of  all  that  is  grand 
and  noble — the  true,  the  beautiful,  the 
good.  He  filled  our  souls  with  love  for  all 
these;  and  best  of  all,  he  taught  us  and 
made  us  feel  that  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  blessed  Master  all  other  knowledge  is 
but  little  worth — that  "  the  wisdom  from 
above  is  without  price.*'  All  honor  to  the 
great  man  who  thus  inspired  us  1  May  his 
memory  live  long  among  us,  not  only  as  an 
administrative  officer,  but  in  the  hearts  and 
lives  of  those  who  sat  at  his  feet ! 

Miss  Elizabeth  Lloyd:  I  feel  it  right 
that  a  woman  should  lay  a  flower  upon  the 
bier  of  one  who  all  his  life  showed  manly 
courtesy  to  every  one  worthy  to  bear  the 
name  of  woman.  To  many  of  the  other 
traits  of  his  character  that  have  been  men- 
tioned, I  might  add  my  testimony ;  but  I 
wished  to  say  that  from  the  first  moment  I 
knew  Dr.  Higbee,  I  recognized  and  appre- 
ciated his  unfailing  courtesy  to  women — not 
the  outside  shell  of  mere  politeness  or  empty 
compliment,  but  the  true  manly  chivalry 
that  recognized  and  honored  on  all  occa- 
sions the  strength  and  the  dignity  of  wo- 
manhood. 

Mr.  J.  P.  McCaskey  was  the  last  speaker 
on  this  impressive  occasion.  He  read  an 
appropriate  extract  from  the  Stories  of 
King  Arthur,  and  spoke  much  as  follows : 

"I  made  a  vow  aforetime  that  in  Joyeuse 
Garde  I  would  be  buried,"  said  Sir  Launcelot. 
Then  there  was  weeping  and  wringing  of  hands 
among  his  fellows.  And  that  night  Sir  Launce- 
lot died ;  and  when  Sir  Bohort  and  his  fellows 
came  to  his  bedside  the  next  morning,  they 
found  him  stark  dead  ;  and  he  lay  as  if  he  had 
smiled,  and  the  sweetest  savor  all  about  him 
that  ever  they  knew. 

And  they  put  Sir  Launcelot  into  the  same 
bier  that  Queen  Guenevere  was  laid  in,  and  the 
hermit  and  they  all  together  went  with  the  body 
till  they  came  to  Joyous  Garde.  And  there  they 
laid  his  corpse  in  the  body  of  the  quire,  and 
sang  and  read  many  psalms  and  prayers  over 
him.    And  ever  his  visage  was  laid  open  and 


naked,  that  all  folks  might  behold  him.  And 
right  thus,  as  they  were  at  their  service,  there 
came  Sir  Hector  de  Mans,  that  had  seven 
years  sought  Sir  Launcelot  his  brother,  through 
all  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales.  And  when 
Sir  Hector  heard  such  sounds  in  the  chapel  of 
Joyeuse  Garde,  he  alighted  and  came  into  the 
quire.  And  they  all  knew  Sir  Hector.  Then 
went  Sir  Bohort  and  told  him  how  there  lay  Sir 
Launcelot,  his  brother,  dead.  Then  Sir  Hector 
threw  his  shield,  his  sword,  and  his  helm  from 
him.  And  when  he  beheld  Sir  Launcelot*s 
visage,  it  were  hard  for  any  tongue  to  tell  the 
doleful  complaints  he  made  for  his  brother. 

"Ah,  Sir  Launcelot!"  he  said,  "  there  thou 
liest.  And  now  I  dare  to  say  that  thou  wert 
the  courteousest  knight  that  ever  bare  shield ; 
and  thou  wert  the  truest  friend  to  thy  lover  that 
ever  bestrode  horse ;  and  thou  wert  the  truest 
lover,  of  a  sinful  man,  that  ever  loved  woman  ; 
and  thou  wert  the  kindest  man  that  ever  struck 
with  sword ;  and  thou  wert  t,he  goodliest  person 
that  ever  came  among  press  of  knights ;  and 
thou  wert  the  meekest  man,  and  the  gentlest, 
that  ever  ate  in  hall  among  ladies ;  and  thou 
wert  the  sternest  knight  to  thy  mortal  foe  that 
ever  put  spear  in  the  rest."  Then  there  was 
weeping  and  dolor  out  of  measure.  Thus  they 
kept  Sir  Launcelot*s  corpse  fifteen  days,  and 
then  they  buried  it  with  great  devotion. 

I  read  thus  far  from  the  quaint  tales  of  the 
Knights  of  King  Arthur.  For  hundreds  of 
years  men's  hearts  have  thrilled  to  this 
passionate  outburst  of  Sir  Hector,  whose 
love  stopped  not  at  any  word  of  praise — 
now  alas  1  spoken  in  the  ear  of  death. 
Ah,  Sir  Launcelot  1  Again  dost  thou  lie  in 
the  "quire  of  Joyeuse  Garde,"  all  about 
thee  the  voice  of  honest  sorrow.  Again, 
heroic  knight  of  more  than  the  Round 
Table,  do  we  bury  thee  "with  great  devo- 
tion." Other  Sir  Hectors,  because  they 
knew  thee  well,  rated  thee  truly,  owed  thee 
much,  loved  thee  tenderly,  speak  in  thy 
praise — "out  of  measure"  also,  it  may  be 
-  but  who  hath  quarrel  with  the  eloquence  of 
such  affection  !  That  men  should  care  to 
speak  thus — that  is  the  supremest  tribute  to 
human  worth.  This  Sir  Launcelot,  we  say, 
alas,  is  dead  1  where  among  all  men  whom 
we  knew  lives  another? 

What  do  those  most  competent  to  decide 
say  of  Dr.  Higbee — profound  thinkers, 
eminent  scholars,  earnest  toilers,  sympa- 
thetic souls?  They  have  spoken,  and  in 
words  of  no  uncertain  sound.  Permit  me 
to  read  some  earnest  tributes,  from  very 
many  that  have  been  spoken,  to  the  worth 
and  work  of  the  man  whom  we  honor  to- 
day, that  may  not  have  been  seen  or  heard 
by  the  larger  part  of  those  who  are  here 
assembled. 

The  foremost  man  in  the  educational 
work  in  this  country,  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris, 
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U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  says  of 
him:  *'I  had  known  of  him  before  he  be- 
came State  Superintendent  as  a  broad  and 
generous- minded  scholar,  who  recognized 
whatever  was  doing  in  the  way  of  improving 
human  thought  and  human  deeds  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  I  had  occasion  during 
his  superintendency  of  schools  to  admire  his 
ardent  energy  and  devotion  to  duty.  On 
receiving  the  news  of  his  death  I  could  not 
but  feel  that  a  great  and  shining  light 
placed  on  a  hill-top  had  fallen  and  become 
extinct  to  us  engaged  in  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion. This  feeling  of  mine  I  know  is  uni- 
versal among  American  teachers  and  super- 
intendents." 

Prof.  J.  B.  Kershner,  a  fine  classical  and 
biblical  scholar,  who  was  closely  associated 
with  Dr.  Higbee  for  a  number  of  years  at 
Mercersburg,  in  full  sympathy  with  his  work 
and  who  is  most  competent  to  express  an 
opinion,  writes: 

Our  friendship  was  based,  at  first,  perhaps  on 
a  certain  community  of  studies ;  for,  although 
he  was  then  deeply  plunged  into  the  massive 
tomes  of  the  Church  Histories,  his  duties  in  the 
department  of  New  Testament  Exegesis  led 
him  into  fields  of  study  adjacent  to  or  inden- 
tical  with  my  own.  It  seemed  to  me  that  he 
had  always  been  a  master  of  the  Latin  language; 
and  good  service  did  it  render  him  in  his  calling. 
I  see  him  yet  poring  over  those  stout  Migne 
volumes  of  the  Fathers,  over  the  Magdeburg 
Centuries,  and  especially  over  mighty  Hos- 
pinian,  for  the  sacramental  controversies  of 
the  Era  of  the  Reformation.  But  like  Iphi- 
genia,  "  seeking  the  land  of  the  Greeks  with  all 
her  soul,'*  he  was  always  pressing  on  in  the 
mastery  of  the  Hellenic  literature,  in  which 
during  the  course  of  his  labors  in  Mercersburg 
he  attained  a  rare  proficiency.  Dr.  Higbee  had 
in  the  very  depths  of  his  soul  an  impulse  to 
thoroughness ;  he  was  contented  with  no  half- 
way excellency ;  hence  he  surrounded  himself, 
to  the  utmost  of  his  ability,  with  the  means  and 
aids  of  scholarship,  and  used  them  with  the 
vigor  and  delight  of  the  born  student. 

Thus  eight  delightful  years  of  my  friend's 
life  passed  away  in  that  uneventful  quiet  that 
marks  the  student's  existence ;  to  me  also  de- 
lightful then,  and  delightful  now  to  look  back 
upon.  When  the  theological  seminary  was  re- 
moved to  Lancaster,  Dr.  Higbee  thought  that 
the  voice  of  duty  bade  him  remain  with  the 
young  and  promising  institution  which  he  had 
helped  to  establish.  Viewed  from  the  stand- 
point ol  ordinary  prudence,  this  looked  like  the 
sheerest  folly.  His  labors  were  thus  vastly  in- 
creased ;  his  anxieties  were  endless ;  his  remun- 
eration was  smaller ;  the  discipline  of  the  college, 
no  light  burden  when  faithfully  discharged, 
rested  mainly  upon  him ;  he  was  a  committee 
of  ways  and  means  where  such  seemed  not  to 
exist ;  his  duties  were  often  harassing,  always 
incessant.  But  his  faithfulness  to  duty  and  to 
conscience  was  the  highest  wisdom  nobly  re- 


warded. In  no  case,  if  he  had  under  such  con- 
ditions retained  his  easy  place,  could  he  have 
become  the  wan  he  was  afterwards  known  to  be 
in  the  Church  and  in  the  State.  Whatever  he 
might  have  been,  or  might  have  known,  never 
would  he  have  become  so  acquainted  with  the 
celestial  powers  which  deign  to  visit  only  those 
who  "  eat  their  bread  with  tears." 

In  the  course  of  the  ten  years  during  which 
he  was  at  the  head  of  Mercersburg  College,  he 
completed  his  own  education,  in  a  wide  sense. 
Not  only  had  he  now  become  well  acquainted 
with  the  wealth  of  classical  literature,  but  he 
studied  and  taught  classes  in  Psychology, 
Logic,  ^Esthetics,  Ethics,  the  History  of  Philos- 
ophy; he  made  studies  in  the  Philosophy  of 
History  and  the  Theory  of  Education;  while 
his  duties  as  pastor  of  the  chapel  congregation, 
and  in  the  post-graduate  course,  kept  him  in 
living  communication  with  all  departments  of 
Theology.  He  gained  new  and  valuable  ex- 
perience in  dealing  with  youth  and  in  aiding 
them  in  the  formation  of  character.  If  the  ma- 
terial with  which  he  formerly  had  to  do  in  the 
Seminary  came  to  him  after  their  characters  had 
been  to  a  great  extent  fixed  by  a  college  exper- 
ience, such  was  now  no  longer  the  case.  The 
students  of  Mercersburg  College  came  under 
his  influence  long  before  they  came  to  recite  to 
him ;  but  it  was  chiefly  in  his  own  class-room 
that  he  exerted  his  greatest,  happiest  influence. 
I  need  not  say  that  for  the  most  part  his  pupils 
idolized  him ;  he  won  their  hearts  entirely,  and 
few  indeed  are  those  of  them  who  did  not  grow 
in  affection  and  reverence  for  their  old  teacher 
as  they  grew  in  manhood  and  in  years. 

But  the  chapel — dear  to  the  hearts  of  all 
Mercersburg  students,  and  enshrined  in  their 
memories  as  the  jewel  of  their  academic  life — 
was  the  scene  of  Dr.  Higbee' s  severest  labors, 
of  his  dearest  joys,  and  of  his  noblest  spiritual 
victories.  It  happened  during  the  last  few 
years  of  his  connection  with  the  college  that  the 
duties  of  the  pastorate  of  the  college  chapel  con- 
gregation fell  almost  entirely  upon  him.  It  seems 
really  beyond  belief  that  a  pastor,  no  matter 
what  his  ability  might  be,  should  be  able,  after 
teaching  profound  and  difficult  branches  of 
science  for  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  hours 
weekly,  to  preach  two  sermons  in  addition,  for 
a  number  of  months  together,  or  even  the  whole 
academic  year ;  and  a  preacher  so  over-worked, 
so  weighed  down  with  care  and  anxiety,  would 
justly  be  excused  if  he  preached  indifferently, 
or  if  he  preached  not  at  all.  But  there  was 
nothing  petfunctory  in  Dr.  Higbee's  discourses; 
on  the  contrary,  they  were  characterized  by  the 
highest  freedom  and  power,  were  wonderfully 
fresh  and  incisive.  Many  of  those  discourses 
are  still  remembered  for  their  intense  earnest- 
ness and  eloquence.  Through  the  chapel  he 
still  speaks,  and  long  will  continue  to  speak  to 
the  churches.  Dr.  Higbee*s  homiletical  resources 
— that  is,  his  ability  in  the  preparation  and 
delivery  of  sermons — seemed  absolutely  inex- 
haustible. When  in  fair  bodily  strength  (he 
never  enjoyed  robust  health),  with  time  to  pre- 
pare his  sermons,  he  was  the  equal  of  the 
greatest  pulpit  orators  in  our  land. 
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It  was  during  these  laborious  years  that  he 
was  appointed  chairman  of  a  committee  to  pre- 
pare suitable  tunes  for  the  new  hymn  book  of 
the  Reformed  church.  He  spared  neither 
money  nor  labor  faithfully  to  meet  and  dis- 
charge this  important  duty.  He  surrounded 
himself  with  the  very  best  music  in  use  in  Eng* 
land  and  Germany.  It  was  a  labor  of  love,  a 
spiritual  recreation,  and  he  toiled  over  the  great 
mass  of  material  most  assiduously,  most  intelli- 
gently. He  knew  what  he  wanted — •*  immortal 
music  married  to  immortal  verse ; "  and  he 
often  found  it.  Thus  nine  full  years  of  his  life, 
(making  seventeen  years  in  all  at  Mercersburg) 
were  passed  in  the  most  strenuous  endeavor, 
and  brought  with  them  the  reward  of  a  wider 
and  more  accurate  scholarship,  a  deeper  insight 
into  the  nature  and  methods  of  education,  and 
a  great  discipline  of  his  own  spirit. 

He  was  then  called,  as  State  Superintendent, 
to  a  wider  field  of  usefulness.  If  in  that  great 
field  he  knew  scarcely  a  face ;  if,  as  has  been 
said,  it  required  consummate  generalship  suc- 
cessfully to  take  command  of  forty  thousand 
teachers  and  school  officers  he  certainly  had 
every  necessary  qualification  except  personal 
acquaintance.  He  had  passed  through  every 
grade,  from  that  of  private  tutor  and  teacher  of 
a  public  school  up  to  positions  of  highest  difficulty, 
responsibility,  and  honor.  Of  his  walk  in  this 
ereat  office,  of  his  success  or  the  want  of  it,  1 4eave 
It  to  the  ofl^cers  and  school  m^n  of  Pennsylvania 
to  speak.  "  Blessed  are  the  homesick,  for  they 
shall  get  home.  This  trait  of  his  spirit  had  been 
deepened  by  many  years  of  frail  health.  He 
longed  for  rest ;  but  not  here.  He  was  deter- 
mined to  work  as  long  as  his  day  lasted.  He 
could  not  be  induced  to  spare  himself.  It  was 
best  so.  He  fell  like  a  hero,  on  the  field  where 
duty  called  him. 

Judge  Stewart,  who  knew  him  long  and 
very  intimately,  says  that  from  him  he 
received  •'  more  valuable  information  on  all 
the  great  subjects  of  human  thought  and 
speculation  than  from  any  other  man  "  he 
has  ever  known.  "  No  better  man,"  he  adds, 
**  has  ever  occupied  the  position  of  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  in  this  or  any 
other  State,  and  the  common  school  system 
throughout  the  land  will,  in  all  time,  reap 
great  benefit  from  the  labors  of  Dr.  Hig- 
bee.  Yet  after  all  it  was  as  a  preacher  of 
the  Gospel  that  he  found  his  highest  calling 
and  was  most  successful. ' '  He  regarded  him 
the  most  interesting  preacher  he  had  ever 
heard,  and  he  knew  no  other  man  his  equal 
in  scholastic  attainments. 

Governor  Hoyt,  whose  acquaintance  in 
Pennsylvania  is  very  wide,  says  of  him : 
"  Dr.  Higbee  was  in  my  opinion  the  very 
best  all-around  scholar  in  the  State.  He 
had  an  honest,  great,  and  patient  soul — too 
great,  indeed,  to  stop  and  even  try  to 
repel  the  pitiful  injustice  which  was  once 
attempted  to  be  put  upon  him." 


Governor  Beaver  says  of  him,  in  a  proc- 
lamation under  the  great  seal  of  the 
Commonwealth:  "For  nearly  nine  years 
and  by  the  appointment  of  three  successive 
Governors,  Dr.  Higbee  served  the  people  of 
this  State  with  singular  fidelity,  and  purity, 
and  singleness  of  purpose,  as  the  honored 
head  of  the  educational  department  of  the 
State  Government.  He  was  a  man  of  broad 
culture,  a  polished  and  thoughtful  scholar, 
familiar  alike  with  the  treasures  of  ancient 
and  modern  thought  and  literature.  As  an 
instructor  his  extraordinary  attainments  and 
varied  resources  brought  to  him  abundant 
success  in  every  department  of  effort,  and 
as  an  educator  in  its  broadest  and  best 
sense,  he  had  attained  a  rank  among  the 
first  of  the  nation.  As  a  public  officer  he 
was  painstaking  and  conscientious;  as  a 
man  he  was  pure,  simple-heartedj  genial 
and  kind.  The  teachers  of  the  State  and 
his  associates  in  the  great  work  of  education 
loved  him  with  a  filial  devotion,  and  the 
Commonwealth  trusted  him  as  a  pure, 
noble,  true,  and  honest  man." 

We  could  multiply  like  gofden  tributes 
from  the  Memorial  number  of  The  Journal 
which  was  published  shortly  after  his  death, 
and  from  many  other  sources  j  but  we  for- 
bear, however  appropriate  to  the  occasion 
these  might  be  and  however  interesting  in 
this  presence. 

He  was  not  only  an  all-around  scholar, 
but  he  was  of  all  men  most  versatile.  He 
had  what  Goethe  has  called  '^many-sided- 
ness" in  greater  degree  than  any  other  man 
we  have  ever  known.  His  scholarship  in 
many  directions  was  superb,  and  he  was  a 
delightful  talker  upon  almost  any  topic  that 
might  be  suggested.  But  this  was  only  a 
small  part  of  him.  He  was  a  born  artist, 
an  athlete,  an  expert  with  gun  and  rod,  an 
ardent  student  and  lover  of  nature,  a  critic 
of  music  and  the  drama,  and  could  have  been 
an  artist  in  either  of  these  directions.  He 
was  in  an  extraordinary  degree  a  born  actor, 
and,  with  his  good  judgment  and  tireless 
energy,  he  might  have  stood,  we  think, 
among  the  few  brightest  stars  in  that  pro- 
fession of  unrealized  possibilities  for  good. 
Indeed,  among  men  he  was  of  the  rarest 
type  and  the  very  first  rank — but  modest  as 
he  was  great. 

We  say  this — so  at  least  we  think — not 
in  ignorance  of  men,  but  intelligently,  for 
we  know  reasonably  well  the  men  of  the 
books,  and  for  thirty  years,  sparing  neither 
time  nor  money,  we  have  seen  and  heard  so 
as  to  have  personal  knowledge  of  them, 
nearly  all  the  foremost  orators  and  clergy- 
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men,  and  nearly  all  the  great  actors  and 
singers  that  have  appeared  upon  the  Ameri- 
can stage  in  drama,  concert^  or  opera. 
Philadelphia  is  but  two  hours  distant  from 
our  home ;  nearly  everybody  of  world-wide 
reputation  comes  there;  the  night  is  as 
good  for  quick  transit  as  the  day ;  and  New 
York  is  not  far  off — so  that  we  have  had 
large  opportunity  to  hear,  see,  compare, 
and  enjoy  men  and  women  of  intellectual 
power,  special  gifts,  and  artistic  culture. 
And  we  say  it  deliberately  that,  with  this 
wide  experience  of  the  platform,  the  pulpit, 
and  the  stage,  were  we  to  make  a  list  of  the 
ten  most  gifted  and  most  enjoyable  people 
we  have  ever  seen,  or  heard,  or  known — 
orators,  authors,  clergymen,  artists,  editors, 
actors,  singers,  composers  of  music  or  mas- 
ters of  instrumentation — Dr.  Hi^bee  would 
be  an  honored  name  upon  that  list. 

We  have  often  heard  Rev.  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,'  regarding  him  the  foremost  pulpit 
orator  of  our  time,  in  his  own  church  in 
Brooklyn  and  on  the  platform  elsewhere.  We 
were  in  New  York  on  the  day  when  he  was 
stricken  with  apoplexy,  hoping  to  hear  him 
again  at  Plymouth  Church  next  morning. 
It  was  also  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  that  pre- 
vented Dr.  Higbee  from  preaching  the  last 
sermon  for  which  he  was  announced,  and 
which  also  we  should  have  been  glad  to 
hear.  When  the  hour  came  for  this  service 
he  lay  in  the  majesty  of  death,  awaiting  his 
burial.  These  two  great  preachers  we"  never 
failed  to  hear  as  we  had  opportunity,  for 
they  spoke  as  eloquent  sons  of  God,  who 
had  **  known  the  furnace,'*  to  toiling,  suf- 
fering brother  men. 

But  the  most  powerful  sermon  we  recall, 
of  all  that  we  have  ever  heard  in  any  church, 
from  any  pulpit,  was  preached  by  Dr.  Hig- 
bee under  the  pressure  of  the  struggle,  in 
those  dark  days  when  falsehood  filled  the 
air  and  calumny  was  busy  with  his  honored 
name.  It  was  the  Good  Friday  season. 
His  theme  was  the  Mighty  Sorrow — the 
crown  of  thorns,  the  cross  of  shame.  His 
great  soul  seemed  to  realize  as  never  before 
the  weight  of  the  awful  burden  borne  by  his 
Lord,  as  he  toiled  onward  in  vivid  imagina- 
tion bearing  the  cross  with  his  divine  Master. 
Out  of  the  depths  of  his  loving  heart,  his 
vast  knowledge,  his  rare  wisdom,  his  kindred 
suffering — we  say  it  reverently,  his  kindred 
suffering — were  spoken  such  words  as  men 
seldom  speak,  such  words  as  break  down  all 
barriers  to  the  rushing  tide  of  feeling,  such 
graphic,  burning  words  as  thrill  the  hearer 
years  after  to  recall  them. 

The  nervous  strain  of  that  era  was  tre- 


mendous, and  years  of  his  grand  life,  we 
verily  believe,  have  been  lost  to  the  State 
and  to  the  world,  because  of  the  suffering 
and  physical  weakness  that  followed  upon 
that  causeless  attack  which  resulted  in  his 
bloodless  murder.  And  yet  as  surely  as 
the  stones  of  the  mob  made  clear  to  men  the 
soul-beauty  of  the  sainted  Stephen,  so  surely 
did  the  stones  of  this  latter-day  mob  make 
clear  to  the  State  the  extraordinary  charac- 
ter and  merit  of  our  departed  friend.  *'  Oh, 
Nazarene,  thou  hast  conquered  !" — so  an  an- 
cient story  tells — was  the  dying  exclamation 
of  him  who  long  before  had  unrighteously 
con4emned  *'the  good  man  and  the  just." 
An  humble  follower  of  this  self-same  Naza- 
rene was  here  unrighteously  condemned. 
But  look  abroad  over  Pennsylvania.  From 
his  unjust  judges  also,  and  everywhere, 
comes  the  tacit  but  sure  admission  of  their 
inglorious  defeat.  He  too  has  "  conquered." 
This  indeed  is  Dr.  Higbee's  day  of  power. 

But  once  in  our  close  intimacy  of  eight 
years  or  more  were  our  relations  somewhat 
strained.  It  was  when  we  published  an  ex- 
tended article  in  the  July  No.,  1887,  of  Tht 
Pennsylvania  School  Journal^  upon  **  Dr. 
E.  E  Higbee,  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction :  As  those  men  know  him  who 
know  him  best."  He  never  ^poke  with  a 
shadow  of  immodesty  of  his  own  attain- 
ments or  merits,  of  his  desert,  or  of  not  being 
' '  appreciated . "  In  this  he  was  like  the  most 
gifted  musician  we  have  ever  known, — him- 
self and  his  great  ability  being  always  about 
the  last  things  thought  of. 

We  knew  the  article  must  be  published  in 
justice  to  himself  in  the  then  excited  condi- 
tion of  the  public  mind,  and  that  if  he  had 
any  knowledge  of  it  he  would  forbid  it.  His 
protest,  it  is  true,  would  not  have  prevented 
its  publication,  though  it  might  for  a  time 
have  led  to  some  breach  between  us;  for  we 
saw  clearly  that  it  must  be  done.  He 
had  gone  West  without  seeing  that  issue  of 
The  Journal^  and  we  sent  copies  to  a  friend 
to  be  given  him  at  the  depot  as  he  left  Chi- 
cago. He  was  of  course  much  annoyed, 
and  did  not  write  us  at  all  during  all  the 
weeks  of  his  absence.  His  too  sensitive  na- 
ture assumed  that  his  friends  and  the  State 
would  regard  him  as  sounding  his  own 
praises.  In  two  or  three  months,  however, 
this  little  annoyance  wore  away.  It  was  but 
once  referred  to  between  us. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  in  this  connec- 
tion to  state  also  a  fact  that,  to  us,  has  al- 
ways seemed  very  significant  and  of  unusual 
interest.  When  the  entire  newspaper  press 
of  the  State,  with  three  or  four  noble  excep- 
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tions,  was  hounding  him  to  ruin  upon  a 
wicked  fabrication,  he  did  not,  of  his  own 
motion,  call  to  see  a  single  editor  to  set  him 
right,  and  thus  aid  in  stemming  the  fury  of 
the  storm  that  beat  upon  his  devoted  head 
and  bowed  him  almost  to  death.  When  at 
its  worst  we  said  to  him,  "You  must  have  a 
talk  with  one  man  at  least,  the  editor  of  the 
New  Era,  The  truth  must  be  brought  out 
through  one  of  the  leading  newspapers  of 
the  State,  so  that  editors  generally  may  have 
a  chance  to  see  it,  and  perhaps  be  led  tQ  in- 
quire for  themselves  into  the  facts.  If  Mr. 
Geist  sees  the  situation  as  you  can  present 
it,  good  will  result." 

We  went  together,  and  they  talked  oyer 
the  whole  field  in  a  protracted  interview. 
Mr.  G.  went  to  see  for  himself  the  school 
which  was  pronounced  the  worst,  and  was 
so  convinced  of  the  injustice,  if  not  malice, 
of  the  attack,  that  he  at  once  became,  and 
continued  to  be,  the  most  influential  de- 
fender of  the  truth  in  all  the  newspaper  press 
of  Pennsylvania.  To-day  he  can,  and  does, 
congratulate  himself  upon  having  stood  al- 
most alone  upon  the  side  of  the  right  in 
those  dark  times. 

The  next  time  we  met  Mr.  Geist  after 
this  interview,  he  remarked  that  he  had 
seen  many  men,  and  under  trying  circum- 
stances, but  never  had  he  been  more  im- 
pressed with  any  man's  ability,  integrity, 
and  force  of  character.  So  Dr.  Higbee 
would  have  impressed  other  intelligent  edi- 
tors, but  his  innate  modesty  was  the  bar  to 
effort  in  this  direction. 

In  his  presence  there  was  a  sense  of  good 
diffused  all  the  while — from  his  cheery 
welcome,  as  so  often  he  swung  his  hand  into 
yours  with  a  gesture  and  movement  all  his 
own,  to  ^'Goodbycj'  or** God bUss you,'*  or 
''Au  Chez,''  or  **Auf  Wiedersehen,"  or 
another  of  a  half-dozen  farewells  that  he 
was  wont  to  use  at  parting.  His  quick  em- 
phatic ''  What  ?''  as  he  looked  up  to  get  the 
force  of  some  statement  which  was  not  clearly 
made  or  which  he  did  not  grasp  in  its  full- 
ness, his  kindly  eye,  his  cheery  voice 
and  pleasant  smile — though  he  has  gone 
over  mto  the  Kingdom  of  Silence,  we  hear 
them,  see  them  yet.  And  to-day  not  a  few 
of  us  thank  God  as  for  few  things  besides, 
that  this  heroic  life  has  come  within  the 
sphere  of  our  own  lives.  Being  dead  he 
yet  speaketh — and  as  never  before. 

Who  among  us  may  wear  his  mantle? 
But  life  to  all  of  us  may  be  better  because  this 
man  has  lived.  Let  us,  therefore,  get  what 
help  we  can  out  of  his  quickening  influence. 
Let  us  get  what  gladness  we  may  from  his 


blessed  memory.  Let  us  get  what  good  we 
can  from  his  inspiring  example. 

After  another  of  Dr.  Higbee's  hymns, 
'^O'er  the  Grave  Victorious,"  had  been 
sung  by  the  Association,  Prof.  M.  G.  Brum- 
baugh, chairman  of  the , committee,  made 
report  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  Dr. 
Higbee  Memorial  Fund  available  for  the 
purpose  designed,  saying  that  a  full  report 
of  items  in  detail  would  be  published  along 
with  report  of  proceedings  of  this  Memorial 
session.     This  statement  is  found  below. ' 

On  motion  of  Dr.  E.  O.  Lyte  the  report 
of  the  Memorial  Committee  was  accepted, 
and  their  action  unanimously  approved  by 
the  Association. 

Dr.  Edward  Brooks  offered  the  following, 
which  was  adopted  unanimously: 

Whereas,  The  Memorial  Circular  contained 
a  provision  that  this  Association  should  appoint 
a  committee  to  take  charge  of  the  fund  con- 
tributed for  the  Memorial,  and  dispose  of  the 
same  in  accordance  with  the  intention  of  the 
contributors ;  therefore 

Resolved^  That  such  committee  be  appointed 
at  this  ses*sion,  with  power  to  make  such  dispo- 
sition of  the  fund  as  in  their  judgment,  shall 
best  accomplish  the  purpose  intended. 

This  Committee  was  subsequently  an- 
nounced, to  consist  of  Dr.  J.  P.  McCaskey, 
Supt.  M.  J.  Brecht,  Dr.  G.  M.  Philips, 
Profs.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh  and  H.  W.  Fisher. 

The  Association  then  adjourned  to  2  p.  m. 

RECEIPTS   OF   MEMORIAL   FUND. 

In  cases  where  funds  were  remitted  by 
the  Superintendent,  the  condensed  state- 
ment here  given  credits  the  total  amount 
received  from  county  or  city  in  his  name; 
in  other  cases  the  credits  are  to  the  individ- 
uals named  on  the  books  of  Fulton  Bank, 
the  depository  of  the  fund.  The  following 
statement  shows  the  amount  received  at  the 
said  bank  up  to  August  8th.  A  full  state- 
ment of  all  funds  received  and  expended 
will  be  made  by  the  Committee  on  Memorial 
at  the  expiration  of  their  work.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  wish  expressed  to  the  Com- 
mittee, that  the  time  for  receiving  contribu- 
tions to  the  Memorial  Fund  should  be 
extended  to  accommodate  many  persons 
who  had  not  yet  acted  in  the  matter,  the 
date  for  closing  the  account  was  made  Jan- 
uary ist,  1 89 1. 

CITIES  AND   BOROUGHS. 

Ashland,W.  C.  Estler I15  00 

Butler,  E.  Mackey 50  00 

Carbondalci  J.  J.  Forbes 30  00 

Columbia,  S.  H.  Hoflfman 2  00 

Dunmore,  L.  R.  Fowler .  1 1  30 

Eric,  H.  S.  Jones 57  17 
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Harrisbiirg,  L.  O.  Foosc ISO  44 

Johnstown,  T.  B.  Johnston 67  77 

Lancaster,  Boys'  High  School,  J.  P.  Mc 
Caskey,  $25.00;  Girls'  High  School, 
Sarah  H.  Bundell,  Jb.oo;  German-Eng- 
lish School,  Carl  Matz,  ^2.31 ;  Miss  Kate 
Clifton,  $1.30;    Miss  E.  J.  Necper,  .74, 

and  Miss  Laura  J.  Falck,  .55 35  90 

Lebanon,  J.  T.  Nitrauer 18  50 

Mahanoy  City,  W.  L.  Balcntinc 12  10 

New  Castle,  F.  M.  Bullock 20  04 

Norristown,  Miss  B.  Rittenhouse    ....  25 

Oil  City,  C.  A.  Babcock 40  75 

Phoenixvillc,  H.  F.  Leister 14  21 

Pottstown,  W.  W.  Rupert 9  25 

Pottsville,  B.  F.  Patterson    ...       ..  .   w  34  49 

Scranton,  Geo.  W.  Phillips 98  34 

Shamokin,  W.  F.  Harpcl 35  00 

Sharon,  J.  W.  Cai^on 20  91 

Steehon,  L.  £.  McGinnes 5  25 

Tamaqua,  R.  F.  Ditchbum 27  00 

Titusville,  R.  M.  Strectcr 15  00 

York,  W.  U.  Shelly 30  18 

RECEIPTS  FROM  COUNTIES. 

Adams,  Aaron  Sheely I19  18 

Allegheny,  Samuel  Hamilton *  161  82 

Armstrong,  M.  Bowser 25  do 

Beaver,  J.  G.  Hillman 55  65 

Berks,  D.  S.  Keck 70  47 

Blair,  John  H.  Likens 16  80 

Bradford,  G.  W.  Ryan 100  00 

Bucks,  W.  H.  Slotier 46  25 

Butler,  W.  G.  Russell 25  00 

Cambria,  J.  W.  Leech 12000 

Carbon,  T.  A.  Snyder 1 18  30 

Centre,  D.  M.  Wolf 29  31 

Chester,  Jos.  S.  Walton 41  21 

Clarion,  C.  F.  McNutt 23  00 

Clear6eld,  Matt.  Savage 35  10 

Clinton,  D.  M.  Bningard I5  25 

Columbia,  J.  S.  Grimes 55  '9 

Crawford,  J.  W.  Sturdcvant 2  68 

Dauphin,  R.  M.  McNeal 22  00 

Delaware,  A.  G.  C.  Smith 76  22 

Elk,  C.  J.  Swift 21  ©5 

Erie,  Thos.  C.  Miller 29  61 

Forest,  Geo.  W.  Kerr 5  00 

Franklin.  F.  H.  Slyder 16  35 

Fulton,  H.  W.  Peck 27  25 

Greene,  A.  J.  WaychofF 3^  50 

Huntingdon,  M.  G.  Brumbaugh 48  04 

Juniata,  W.  £.  Auman 18  98 

Lackawanna,  N.  S.  Davis ^3  94 

Lancaster,  M.  J.  Brecht 324  12 

Lawrence,  J.  R.  Sherrard 5  00 

Lebanon,  John  W.  Snoke. 29  00 

Luzerne,  J.  M.  Coughlin 32  97 

Lycoming,  Chas.  Lose 73  ^3 

McKean,  W.  P.  Eckels ii  95 

Mercer,  S.  H.  McCleery 36  82 

Mifflin,  J.  A.  Myers 27  38 

Monroe,  J.  W.  Paul 19  87 

Montgomery,  R.  F.  Hoffecker 93  50 

Montour,  W.  D.  Steinbach 31  00 

Northampton,  J.  H.  Werner 57  00 

Northumberland,  W.  E.  Bloom 59  73 

Perry,  E.  U.  Aumiller 95  84 

Potter,  H.  H.  Kies 26  00 

Schuylkill,  Geo.  W.  Weiss 102  52 

Sullivan,  M.  R.  Black 20  00 

Susquehanna,  W.  B.  Gillette 28  04 


Tioga.  W.  R.  Longstreet,  Mansfield,  I1.45; 
A.  B.  Hitchcock,  Knoxville.  %},.^o\  and 

Cora  Clark,  Knoxville,  .35 $5  3° 

Union,  B.  R.  Johnson 10  00 

Venango,  Geo.  B.  Lord 14  00 

Warren,  H.  M.  Putnam 54  55 

Wayne,  Eva  K.  Underwood 40 

York,  H.  C.  Brenneman 30  50 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

West  Chester,  Geo.  M.  Philips ^35  <» 

Millersville,  E.  O.  Lyte .  20  00 

Kutztown,  N.  C.  Schaeffer 7  75 

Mansfield,  D.  C.  Thomas 12  30 

Bloomsburg,  J.  P.  Welsh 5  21 

Lock  Haven,  James  Eldon 6  00 

California,  T.  B.  Noss 53^ 

Slippery  Rock,  J.  E.  Morrow ,     5  ** 

OTHER  CONTRIBUTIONS. 

W.  A.  Montgomery,  Esq.,  Chicago,  111 .   .  ^20  00 

Harford  S.  O.  School,  J.  M.  Clark  ....  12  00 

Bethany  Orphans'  Home,  Womelsdorf  .    .  i  00 
Clarion  Collegiate  Institute.  W.  W.  Deat- 

rick 3  00 

J.  H.  and  E.  E.  Michener,  Philadelphia  .  .  3  00 

Total S3346  69 

CIRCULAR  FROM  MEMORIAL  COMMITTEE. 

It  is  the  earnest  purpose  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Dr.  Higbee  Memorial  Fund  that  this 
memorial  shall,  in  itself,  reach  every  school 
with  benefit  that  has  been  or  that  shall  be 
sufficiently  interested  to  make  contribution 
to  the  fund.  The  following  special  circular 
was  issued,  suggesting  a  plan  of  procedure, 
and  requesting  an  expression  of  opinion 
from  Superintendents  and  others  interested. 
It  is  given  place  here  that  it  may  be  distrib- 
uted more  widely,  and  as  very  appropriate 
matter  in  this  connection  : 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  Aug.  8,  189a 
To  THE  Superintendent  : 

Dear  Sir:  It  was  hoped  that  a  monument  to  Dr. 
E.  E.  Higbee,  late  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  might  be  erected  upon  the  Capitol 
Grounds  at  Harrisburg.  The  Memorial  Committee, 
appointed  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Teachers*  Association,  after  full  inquiry  from 
the  proper  authorities,  have  learned  that  this  honor, 
eminently  merited  and  strongly  urged  upon  the  Sute 
Legislature,  has  been  denied  by  that  body  to  two  of 
the  most  distinguished  Governors  of  Pennsylvania. 
Hon.  Thomas  Mifflin  and  Hon.  John  W.  Geary. 
The  precedent  of  such  refusal  to  the  Chief  Executive 
makes  it  clear  that  no  similar  request  would  be 

S -anted  in  the  case  of  any  officer  under  the  State 
ovemment  of  lower  rank  than  Governor,  however 
exalted  his  character  or  valuable  his  services  to  the 
Commonwealth.  We  have  therefore  abandoned  this 
hope,  and  have  considered  with  favor,  though  as  yet 
without  final  decision,  a  Memorial  to  Dr.  Higbee 
which,  upon  reflection,  we  regard  more  fitting,  be- 
canse  more  certain  to  widen  and  deepen  in  Pennsyl- 
vania the  blessed  influence  of  our  late  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction.  It  is  the  most  unique  in  kind, 
and  will,  we  believe,  prove  the  most  effective  in  re- 
sult, in  the  history  of  education  in  America.     The 
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Memorial  should,   we  think,  take    form    much  as 
follows : 

1.  Monument  of  granite,  suitably  inscribed,  at  the 
grave  of  Dr.  Higbee  at  Emmittsburg,  Maryland. 
This  to  be  alter  a  design  approved  by  the  family  of 
the  deceased. 

2.  A  life-size  bust  in  bronze,  with  suitable  pedestal, 
to  be  placed  in  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
at  Harrisburg.  This  to  be  in  lieu  of  the  memorial 
which  it  was  at  first  thought  might  be  placed  upon  the 
Capitol  grounds. 

3.  A  life-size  picture  of  Dr.  Higbee,  suitably 
framed,  to  be  placed  in  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  also  in  the  State  Library  at  Harris- 
buig. 

4.  A  life-size  picture  of  Dr.  Higbee,  suitably 
fiamed,  to  be  placed  in  each  of  the  State  Normal 
Schools  of  Pennsylvania ;  and  in  each  of  the  institu- 
tions of  learning  with  which  he  was  at  any  time  con- 
nected as  student,  professor,  or  president ;  and  a  copy 
of  the  same  to  be  sent  to  his  family. 

5.  A  life-size  picture,  suitably  framed,  to  be  placed 
in  the  office  of  each  of  the  County,  City,  Borough, 
and  Township  Superintendents  of  Pennsylvania. 

6.  A  life-size  picture  to  be  sent  to  each  school  from 
which  any  contribution  has  been,  or  shall  hereafter 
be,  received  to  this  Memorial  Fund.  These  pictures 
are  lithographs  of  equal  excellence  with  the  Atlantic 
AtvniA/y  portraits  which  are  sold  at  one  dollar  each. 
They  will  be  sent — of  course,  without  frames — to  be 
fiamed  by  the  schools  receiving  them  in  such  man- 
ner as  they  shall  approve. 

7.  A  Memorial  Volume,  or  pamphlet,  of  convenient 
size,  containing  tributes  of  loving  memory  and  selec- 
tions of  writings,  addresses,  etc.,  of  Dr.  Higbee,  to 
accompany  each  picture  sent  out  by  the  Committee. 

8.  In  order  that  opportunity  may  be  afforded  to 
make  more  general  the  influence  of  the  Higbee 
Memorial,  the  time  of  leceiving  contributions  was 
extended,  at  the  Mauch  Chunk  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee, to  yunuary  ist^  i^gi,  the  Fund  remaining 
open  until  that  date. 

The  Memorial  Fund  now  in  hand  is  large  enough 
to  do  nearly  all  that  is  here  proposed.  Only  the  best 
«ork  and  the  most  durable  material  have  been  esti- 
mated for,  all  prices  at  best  wholesale  rates. 

The  Fulton  National  Bank  of  Lancastel-  Is  con- 
tinued as  the  custodian  of  the  Fund.  All  remittances 
by  check  or  otherwise  to  this  bank  will  be  promptly 
acknowledged.  The  amount  of  the  fund,  including 
all  contributions  received  to  date,  August  8th,  is  now 
^3>H6  69.  A  statement,  in  detail  of  the  sources 
ftum  which  it  has  been  received  will  be  published  in 
the  September  number  of  lAe  Pennsylvania  School 
JournaL  A  further  statement  will  be  published,  in- 
cluding all  additional  funds,  at  the  completion  of  the 
important  work  which  has  been  entrusted  to  the 
Memorial  Committee. 

Please  give  to  this  Committee,  upon  enclosed  postal 
card  (or  by  letter,  if  preferred),  your  view  of  the  plan 
here  outlined  and  any  new  tnoughts  that  may  sug- 
gest themselves  in  this  connection,  as  we  desire  to 
act  only  after  such  general  expression  of  opinion  and 
in  full  sympathy  with  Superintendents  and  others  in- 
terested throughout  the  State.  Also,  please  state 
whether  you  desire  to  present  the  matter  of  the  Me- 
morial further  in  your  schools  during  the  coming 
session — ^those  schools,  of  course,  in  which  no  action 
has  yet  been  taken. 

In  order  to  proceed  with  certainty,  the  Committee 
deure  to  have,  at  the  earliest  day  possible.,  from  each 
Superintendent,  the  number  of  schools  contributing 


to  the  Fund,  with  amount  contributed  by  each 
school— this  number  to  be  increased  from  time  to 
lime  as  additional  funds  are  received — so  that  all 
credits  may  be  properly  kept  and  the-  pictures  and 
Memorial  pamphlets  be  sent  out  to  those  gntitled  to 
receive  them  as  soon  as  ready.  Please  let  us  have 
full  statement  in  detail,  if  that  be  convenient,  so  that 
an  accurate  account  may  be  kept  with  each  county, 
city,  or  other  district  under  control  of  a  Superinten- 
dent. Very  respectfully, 

J.  P.  McCaskby,  Chairman, 
M.  J.  BrechT,  Secretary, 


WEDNESDAY  ArTERNOON. 


PRESIDENT  McNeal  appointed  the  fol- 
lowing as  the  Committee  on  Resolutions : 
Prof.  G.  M.  D.  Eckels,  Prof.  L.  S.  Shim- 
mell,  Supt.  R.  F.  HolTecker,  Misses  Mary 
L.  Dunn,  and  Annie  Lyle. 

PLACE  OF   MEETING. 

It  having  been  agreed  to  select  .the  place 
of  meeting  before  making  nominations  for 
officers,  Prof.  Brumbaugh  proposed  Bed- 
ford Springs  as  the  place,  saying  it  was  one 
of  the  most  suitable  places  in  the  State,  the 
hotel  accomodations  ample,  and  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  first  class  summer  resort. 
There  is  a  school  building  with  a  hall  that 
will  comfortably  seat  800,  and  has  held 
1 100,  The  Superintendent  of  Bedford  is 
not  here,  but  we  have  a  telegram  from  the 
President  of  the  School  Board,  John  M. 
Reynolds,  Esq.,  urging  the  selection  of 
Bedford. 

Prof.  McCurdy,  of  Bedford,  emphasized 
what  had  been  said,  and  assured  the  Asso- 
ciation of  a  cordial  reception. 

Prof.  H.  W.  Fisher  said  he  could  speak 
from  personal  knowledge  of  the  large- 
hearted  people  of  Bedford,  since  he  had 
spent  sixteen  of  the  happiest  years  of  his 
life  there.  Nowhere  in  the  Commonwealth 
is  there  a  better  educational  sentiment. 

In  answer  to  inquiries  by  Supt.  Buehrle 
regarding  railroad  facilities,  he  was  in- 
formed that  they  were  first-class. 

Bellefonte  was  also  named  as  a  suitable 
place,  and  its  advantages  urged,  but  on  a 
vote  being  taken  Bedford  was  selected. 

NOMINATIONS   FOR   OFFICERS. 

The  following  persons  were  placed  in 
nomination  for  the  several  offices  for  the 
ensuing  year: 

Far  President— \^T,  G.  M.  Philips  was 
named  in  a  graceful  speech  by  Dr.  Lytc,  and 
the  nominations  closed. 

For  Vice  Presidents—Vvot  T.  W.  Bevan 
and  Miss  Mary  L.  Dunn.  (Supt.  Hamilton  of 
Allegheny  was  named,  but  declined.) 
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For  Secretary — ^J.  P.  McCaskey. 

For  Treasurer — D.  S.  Keck. 

For  Ticket  Agent — J.  F.  Sickel. 

For  Executive  Committee — Supt.  J.  S.  Walton, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Lloyd,  Supt.  L.  B.  Landis,  Prof. 
J.  S.  Grimes,  Prof.  Henry  W.  Fisher,  Prof.  M. 
G.  Brumbaugh,  Supt.  E.  Mackey,  Dr.  G.  W. 
Hull. 

For  Enrolling  Committee — Profs.  E.  E. 
McCurdy,  Prof.  G.  W.  Hemminger,  Prof.  D.  S. 
Keith,  Miss  Maggie  McCrary,  Prof.  L.  S. 
Shimmell. 

Th'ere  being  no  contest  for  any  of  the 
offices  except  the  Executive  Committee,  it 
was  ordered  that  the  unarainous  ballot  of 
the  Association  be  cast  for  the  rest,  which 
was  done,  and  they  were  elected. 

FINANCES. 

Dr.  HoRNE  made  a  statement  on  behalf 
of  the  Treasurer,  that  the  enrolment  was 
much  lower  than  the  actual  attendance 
would  indicate.  Perhaps  there  were  500  of 
the  700  he  had  promised  last  year,  who  had 
come  to  Mauch  Chunk ;  but  they  were  up 
the  Glen,  or  on  the  Switchback,  or  else- 
where, and  got  in  here  occasionally.  Every 
one  of  these  ought  to  be  a  member,  and  at 
least  400  ought  to  be  enrolled  now,  instead 
of  some  275.  Teachers  should  display  some 
esprit  du  corps,  A  deficit  in  the  treasury  is 
threatened. 

Prof.  Spayd :  I  will  be  one  of  ten  to  take 
up  Life  Memberships,  and  -  relieve  the 
Treasury  to  that  amount. 

No  further  action  on  the  proposition  was 
taken  at  this  time. 

COMMITTEE  ON  LEGISLATION. 

N  Dr.  D.  M.  Sensenig  offered  a  resolution 
providing  for  a  Committee  on  Legislation 
which,  after  being  amended,  was  adopted 
in  the  following  form  : 

Resolvrd,  That  a  Committee  on  Legislation, 
consisting  of  five  members  of  this  Association, 
be  appomted  by  the  chair,.whose  duty  it  shall 
be  to  take  into  consideration  all  matters  referred 
to  it  by  the  Association,  and  that  this  Committee 
be  allowed  an  opportunity  to  report  the  results 
of  its  deliberations  to  the  Association  for  its  ap- 
proval or  rejection,  on  Thursday  afternoon 
next ;  and  furthermore  that  this  Committee  be 
empowered  to  embody  the  action  of  the  Associ- 
ation, if  favorable  to  legislation,  in  a  memorial 
to  the  Legislature,  and  to  have  printed  forms  of 
petition  to  be  circulated  among  the  members 
and  attendants  of  the  different  county  and  dis- 
trict Institutes  for  signature,  and  to  use  all 
honorable  means  to  secure  the  desired  legisla- 
tion ;  provided  that  the  expenses  of  this  Com- 
mittee, assumed  by  the  Association,  be  limited 
to  the  actual  cost  of  paper,  postage,  and  print- 
ing. And  furthermore,  that  this  Committee  be 
instructed  to  take  into  consideration  the  advisa- 
bility of  so  amending  the  Constitution  of  the 


Association  as  to  provide  for  a  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  Legislation,  with  properly  defined 
duties,  to  be  elected  annually  -and  to  report  to 
the  Association  on  this  question  on  the  first 
day  of  our  next  meeting,  one  year  hence. 

The  Committee  was  appointed,  composed 
as  follows:  Drs.  E.  O.  Lyte  and  D.  M. 
Setisenig,  Dep.  Supt.  J.  Q.  Stewart,  ^upts. 
Geo.  J.  Luclcey  and  D.  S.  Keith. 

REPORT  ON  EXHIBITS. 

Supt.  A.  G.  C.  Smith  rea^  the  following 
report  of  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Ex- 
hibits, which  was  displayed  in  the  High 
School  Building,  near  the  Opera  House: 

To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  PennsyliMsnia 

State  'Jeachers*  Association, 

Your  Committee  on  Exhibits  beg  leave  to  report  as 
follows:  They  have  attended  to  the  duties  devolviog 
upon  them  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  and  should  the 
exhibit  as  prepared  and  arranged  (all  short  of  your 
expectations,  they  only  ask  that  you  take  into  consid- 
eration the  many  difliculties  which  must  necessarily 
arise  in  such  an  undertaking. 

The  Exhibit  is  arranged  in  the  Mauch  Chunk 
High  School  building,  which  was  kindly  granted  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  for  that  purpose.  The  Cata- 
sauqua  schools,  Lehigh  county,  sent  a  very  large  and 
creditable  exhibit.  The  writing  and  drawing  arc 
worthy  of  careful  study  on  the  part  of  the  members 
of  the  Association.  Specimens  of  penmanship  taken 
in  September  are  placed  along  side  of  those  taken 
from  the  same  children  at  the  close  of  the  term. 
The  improvement  shown  is  remarkable.  The  draw- 
ings in  point  of  execution  and  original  design  are 
very  fine.  The  exhibit  of  Wilkesbarre,  Luzerne 
county,  contains  specimens  of  manual  training  .and 
drawing,  which  deserve  special  mention.  The  Key- 
stone State  Normal  School  of  Kutztown,  Berks 
county,  has  an  exhibit  in  the  same  room.  It  is  made 
up  entirely  of  drawings  from  copy  and  object.  Wy- 
oming Seminary  of  Kingston,  Luzerne  county,  has  a 
fine  exhibit  of  regular  school  room  work,  paintings, 
and  a  fine  botanical  display.  The  Hazleton  exhibit, 
Luzerne  county,  is  about  the  largest  single  exhibit. 
It  consists  of  work  beginning  with  the  C  primary, 
the  lowest  grade,  and  continuing  through  all  grades 
to  the  high  school.  Industrial  work  in  the  primary 
grades  includes  paper  folding,  cutting  and  mounting, 
stick  work,  lentil  work,  sewing,  clay  modeling,  box 
work,  coloring,  etc.,  etc.  There  is  a  full  exhibit  of 
class  work  in  all  branches  through  all  grades.  Col- 
lections of  productions,  mounted  specimens  in  natural 
science  and  drawings  of  the  same,  portfohos  of  biogra- 
phy and  mounted  wood  specimens,  are  interesting 
features.  A  large  engine  drawn  by  one  of  the  grad- 
uates of  this  year's  class,  is  a  fine  piece  of  work. 

Chester  City,  Delaware  county,  sent  a  very  excel- 
lent exhibit.  All  of  the  work  is  done  by  pupils  in 
grades  below  the  high  school.  It  is  simply  the  result 
of  their  every  day  class  work,  and  is  divided  into 
regular  work  or  work  of  a  class  as  a  whole,  selected 
and  special  work,  and  is  so  marked.  There  are  a 
number  of  fine  drawings,  among  them  an  excellent 
physiological  chart.  The  wood  mountings  in  connec- 
tion with  this  exhibit  are  worthy  ol  your  special 
attention.  In  the  same  room  is  regular  term  exami- 
nation work  from  a  number  of  the  ungraded  schools 
of  Delaware  county.  This  work  is  very  neatly  done 
and  calls  for  your  special  attention,  since  it  shows  what 
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can  be  accomplished  by  a  large  ungraded  school 
under  the  care  of  but  one  teacher.  West  Chester, 
Chester  county,  sent  an  exhibit  of  work  done  in  their 
manual  training  department.  Minersville,  Schuylkill 
county,  has  an  exhibit  of  general  school  room  work, 
general  history  and  physical  geography  charts.  Its 
new  charts  are  a  special  feature.  Berwick,  Columbia 
county,  has  an  exhibit  consisting  of  a  grammar 
school  herbarium,  moulding,  modeling,  etc.  Its  col- 
lection of  natural  history  specimens  is  deserving  of 
special  mention.  White  Haven,  Luzerne  county,  has 
▼ery  nice  needle- work,  moulding  and  general  school 
work.  Newtown  boiough,  Bucks  county,  sent  an 
album  containing  specimens  of  the  general  work  of 
the  school.  In  the  library  room  is  the  Mauch  Chunk 
exhibit.  It  consists  of  moulding,  needle-work  and 
map  drawings.  The  practical  work  in  geometrical 
constructions  is  very  good. 

The  MiUersville  State  Normal  School  of  Lancaster 
county,  has  one  of  the  finest  exhibits  in  the  building. 
All  of  the  work  was  done  by  the  pupils  of  the  Model 
School.  Two  large  relief  maps  of  papier-mache  are 
'worthy  of  special  attention.  They  were  made  in  45 
minutes  and  then  dried  in  ^e  sun.  They  are 
marked  so  as  to  show  the  river  systems.  Language 
work  is  done  m  connection  with  painting,  drawing, 
form  work,  paper  folding,  etc.  The  drawings  are  all 
made  from  objects.  The  work  of  the  six-year-old 
pupils  is  something  wonderful.  Schuylkill  Haven, 
Schuylkill  county,  sent  an  exhibit  of  general  school 
work.  The  number  work  done  by  the  primary  chil- 
dren showed  great  care  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 
Harrisburg  sent  an  exhibit  of  drawing  which  has  been 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  a  special  teacher. 
The  mechanical  drawings  are  very  good. 

Should  your  Committee  fail  to  mention  anything 
of  special  importance  in  the  above  report,  they  trust 
they  may  be  pardoned.  Their  object  in  making  it 
has  been  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Association  to 
the  exhibit,  in  order  that  you  may  know  what  has 
been  prepared.  The  exhibits  represent  nineteen 
different  places  from  eleven  different  counties.  Your 
Committee  was  at  an  expense  of  forty- one  dollars  and 
five  cents,  for  circulars,  stationery,  postage,  janitor 
for  six  days,  lumber,  local  drayage,  and  paper  to 
cover  boards  for  exhibit.  They  did  not  pay  express 
or  freight  on  exhibits. 

Your  Committee  return  their  thanks  to  those  who 
took  the  time  and  trouble  to  send  exhibits,  and 
especially  to  those  who  arranged  their  own.  They 
also  thank  Mr.  J.  J.  Bevan,  Miss  Flo  Ross,  Miss  May 
Harris,  Miss  Maria  Fisher,  and  others  of  the  local 
committee,  who  rendered  such  valuable  assistance  in 
auranging  the  work ;  also  to  Mr.  Wm.  Bevan,  who, 
though  not  a  member  of  the  local  committee,  vol- 
unteered his  services  and  lightened  the  labors  of  the 
Committee  very  much. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  was  adopted. 
Prof.  John  S.  Clark,  of  Boston,  Mass., 
spoke  briefly  on 

FORM  STUDY  AND  DRAWING. 

Few  people  properly  estimate  the  import- 
ance of  the  American  education  of  to-day. 
As  the  hour  of  nine  moves  steadily  across 
the  continent,  think  of  the  millions  of  chil- 
dren marching  to  our  schools,  to  be  sub- 
jected to  our  processes  of  discipline.  No 
spectacle  equal  to  this  in  sublimity  has  been 
presented  in  all  the  world's  history.    All  the 


future  of  our  social  development  is  involved 
in  the  discipline  of  these  millions  of  children. 
We  speak  of  them  as  an  army,  because  we 
have  no  better  figure ;  but  armies  are  means  of 
destruction  ;  these,  of  preservation.  The 
school  is  the  type  of  modern  civilization,  as 
the  soldier  was  of  the  past.  Our  educational 
system,  considered  in  its  broad  extent — the 
minds  at  work  upon  it,  the  taxes  paid  for  it, 
the  compulsory  legislation  applied  to  it — fills 
us  with  profound  respect  for  its  builders,  and 
with  the  impulse  to  preserve  and  improve 
their  work.  For  there  is  always  room  for 
improvement,  though  we  must  not  accept 
everything  that  comes  to  us  under  that  name. 
There  are  many  educational  cranks  in  the 
field,  sounding  their  trumpets  loudly  on  the 
platform,  recommended  by  the  press  and  the 
clergy — hobby-riders — whose  "new  ideas" 
must  be  weighed  and  sifted  before  accept- 
ance. 

What  we  need  is  to  know  and  follow  the 
natural  order  and  method  of  mental  devel- 
opment in  the  child — to  lead  him  into  the 
enjoyment  of  his  birthright  in  the  knowledge 
of  nature.  Along  this  line  we  come  to  the 
training  of  the  hand  to  labor  and  to  art 
— art  as  growing  out  of  use,  doing  what  we 
have  to  do  in  the  best  way.  The  old-time 
schoolmaster  who  was  satisfied  with  ''the 
three  R's,"  and  bad  no  time  for  anything 
new,  found  it  no  small  matter  to  keep  the 
pupils'  hands  and  feet  still.  We  want  some- 
thing that  shall  do  this  and  educate  at  the 
same  time.  To  do  this  we  need  only  get 
the  child  interested,  give  him  something 
pleasant  to  do,  and  see  how  he  will  work  at 
itl  We  are  broadening  into  the  knowledge 
that  the  fundamental  requirement  is  to  get 
hold  of  the  whole  child — hand  as  well  as 
eye  and  ear.  The  handling  of  objects  of 
different  form  and  color  in  the  kindergarten 
is  on  the  line  of  investigation — first  original 
observation,  then  original  thinking,  and 
having  these,  you  cannot  prevent  good  ex- 
pression. The  scientific  and  industrial 
training  to  which  we  are  coming  are  in  the 
same  direction.  The  things  of  practical 
life  are  observed  and  studied.  The  old 
classical  instruction  gave  us  some  knowledge 
of  the  life  of  2,000  years  ago  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  but  did  not  connect 
with  the  life  of  to-day ;  we  are  finding  out 
that  we  had  better  first  study  our  own  civil- 
ization from  our  own  basis,  and  afterwards 
their  civilization  from  theirs.  These  ques- 
tions are  pressing  upon  us,  and  must  be 
solved. 

One  of  the  universal,  underlying  princi- 
ples of  developmeut  calls  for  the  training  of 
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the  senses  by  form  study  and  drawing.  If 
the  training  of  the  tactile  sense  is  valuable, 
and  no  one  disputes  it,  let  us  begin  with  the 
little  ones,  and  carry  all  through  the  school 
life,  thesuitable  exercises  for  its  development. 
Begin  with  a  few  of  the  geometric  solids 
for  models,  and  soon  you  will  find  yourself 
in  touch  with  all  things.  How  to  use  them  ? 
Not  by  the  teacher  holding  them  up  and 
describing  them;  but  put  them  into  the 
pupils'  own  hands,  and  let  them  tell  you 
what  they  observe  and  discover.  I  wish  the 
old  Gradgrind  school  of  teachers  could  only 
see  a  single  school  handling  and  observing 
and  describing  a  simple  form  like  the  cylin- 
der. With  a  dozen  of  these  forms  properly 
used,  priceless  instruction  may  be  given ; 
to  test  the  enlarged  power  of  observation, 
ask  for  specimens  resembling  a  given  form, 
and  see  how  objects  come  piling  in.  This 
line  of  instruction  connects  with  practical 
life  by  simple  extension;  it  touches  it  at 
every  point.  The  Teachers'  Association  at 
Rome,  N.  Y.,  had  an  exhibit  of  results  of 
this  work,  which  filled  a  room  twice  as  large 
as  this,  and  was  one  of  the  finest  educational 
exhibits  I  ever  saw — all  good,  honest,  intel- 
ligent work  of  the  children  in  the  schools. 
The  same  can  be  done  everywhere,  if  you 
only  will. 

Remember  that  you  can  only  get  the 
benefit  of  drawing  when  it  is  the  expression 
of  something  that  is  in  the  child's  mind ;  con- 
sequently you  must  first  develop  the  power 
of  observation.  Mere  copying  is  not  draw- 
ing any  more  than  penmanship  is  literary  com- 
position ;  and,  by  the  way,  I  have  sometimes 
thought  that  same  art  of  penmanship  was  an 
obstruction  to  education — you  can  get  all  of 
it  without  thought.  The  time  spent  on  the 
so-called  drawing  that  can  be  done  without 
thought,  is  simply  wasted. 

Adjourned  to  8  p.  m. 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING. 


SESSION  opened  with  a  solo  by  Prof. 
Gregory,  followed  by  two  recitations  by 
Miss  Jessie  Dalrymple,  of  Philadelphia, 
one  of  which  " The  Methodist  Itinerant" 
was  especially  well  given,  the  lecturer  of  the 
evening,  Hon.  George  R.  Wendling,  of 
Shelbyville,  Illinois,  delivered  his  lecture  on 

SAUL  OF  TARSUS. 

It  is  proposed  to  take  St.  Paul  out  of  the 
clouds  of  tradition  and  of  doctrinal  theology; 
to  remove  the  mystery  that  controversy  and 
denominational  differences  have  piled  around 


him,  obscuring  him  as  the  sands  of  the  des- 
ert bury  the  monuments  of  Egypt ;  to  view 
him  not  as  the  apostle  of  a  new  religion,  but 
as  the  hero  and  martyr,  the  bold,  tender, 
conscientions,  loving  man — the  genius  with- 
out a  superior — the  most  wonderful  man 
among  men. 

Babylon,  Greece,  Carthage,  had  risen  and 
fallen ;  the  history  of  the  race  had  been  but 
a  record  of  war  and  cruelty.  Rome  was 
now  mistress  of  the  world,  the  capital  of  the 
proudest  empire  the  sun  ever  shone  upon, 
when  into  one  of  its  provinces  came  a  Jewish 
babe  who  was  destined  to  found  a  kingdom 
greater  than  conqueror  had  ever  dreamed 
of.  Along  the  line  of  previous  history  we 
note  a  mysterious  and  powerful  element  in 
the  Hebrew  race,  beginning  when  At>raham 
passed  over  from  Mesopotamia,  enslaved  by 
Egypt,  delivered  by  Moses,  receiving 
through  him  the  ten  laws  by  which  alone 
human  society  could  exist  for  a  single  day, 
through  the  wilderness  to  the  Promised 
Land,  again  in  captivity  and  scattered  to  all 
points  of  the  compass,  but  still  having  their 
religious  centre  in  Jerusalem — proud,  ex- 
clusive, mixing  with  no  other  people,  but 
influencing  all.  This  phenomenon  reminds 
us  of  another  in  the  natural  world,  the 
Gulf  Stream,  by  means  of  which  the  face  of 
two  continents  blooms  in  warmth  and  beauty 
— ^Judaism  was  the  Gulf  Stream  of  humanity 
till  the  new  faith  came,  and  the  Founder  of 
Christianity  proclaimed  a  religion  that  broke 
down  the  barriers  of  caste  and  exclusiveness 
and  recognized  the  universal  brotherhood  of 
man.  Great  have  been  the  triumphs  of  the 
Jew,  greater  his  sufferings;  let  us  hope  the 
day  is  near  at  hand  which  shall  obliterate 
the  line  between  Jew  and  Gentile.  Mean- 
while let  every  good  man  denounce  the 
spirit  that  has  been  the  burning  shame  and 
sin  of  Christianity — the  persecution  of  the 
grand  old  Hebrew  race — ^and  so  help  to  bring 
about  the  practical  recognition  of  the  sub- 
lime fact  of  Revelation,  that  "of  one  blood 
He  hath  created  all  the  nations." 

The  Babe  of  Nazareth  grew  up  and  taught 
that  He  was  the  Son  of  God  and  all  men 
were  His  brethren — that  God  b  no  respec- 
ter of  persons.  His  people  were  not  pre- 
pared for  this — it  was  destructive  of  their 
system ;  so  they  slew  Him.  But  the  father- 
hood of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man 
did  not  die.  Meanwhile  there  was  born  in 
the  early  years  of  the  first  century,  in  the 
city  of  Tarsus,  ten  miles  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean, that  Saul  who  was  to  become  the 
apostle  to  the  Gentiles.  His  father,  a  strict 
Pharisee,  having  given  the  boy  a  trade,  sent 
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him  to  the  school  of  Gamaliel,  to  be  trained 
for  a  rabbi.  It  was  not  an  easy  calling  : 
what  with  the  365  positive  and  248  negative 
precepts,  and  the  rest  of  it,  a  man  was  kept 
as  busy  to  keep  up  with  the  strictest  sect  of 
the  Pharisees,  as  a  modern  ritualistic  Epis- 
copalian 1  With  a  mind,  like  Saul's,  he 
must  have  attained  great  proficiency,  and 
stood  high.  So  he  lived  a  Pharisee  until 
he  was  33  years  old,  when  he  was  present  at 
the  death  of  Stephen,  the  first  martyr  of  the 
new  faith ;  he  heard  that  wonderful  defence; 
its  lightnings  flashed,  its  thunders  rolled 
through  his  soul ;  he  had  already  persecuted 
the  new  faith,  scourged  men  and  women, 
hut  now  his  zeal  was  redoubled  as  he  started 
for  Damascus,  breathing  threatenings  and 
violence.  On  the  way  he  was  arrested  by 
something — we  need  not  analyze  it — to  him 
it  was  a  vision,  and  as  for  me  I  give  up  not 
one  word  of  the  recital ;  but  at  all  events, 
whatever  it  was,  it  changed  the  man's  whole 
life.  His  first  question  was  at  once  a  con- 
fession of  faith  and  enlistment  for  service — 
What  shall  I  do?  His  life  answered  it 
grandly. 

After  three  years*  retirement  in  Arabia — 
in  a  loneliness  that  seems  a  necessity  of 
genius— he  takes  up  the  work  that  hence- 
forth consumes  all  his  energies.  Hated  by 
his  old  companions,  derided,  threatened, 
hunted  by  assassins,  does  he  become  dis- 
heartened? does  he  ever  doubt  the  reality  of 
that  vision  on  the  road  to  Damascus?  He 
is  shipwrecked,  scourged,  driven  out — he 
goes  to  Antioch  and  spends  a  year  preach- 
ing and  collecting  gifts  for  the  famine- 
stricken  brethren  at  Jerusalem — he  is  stoned 
and  left  for  dead  outside  the  walls  of  Lystra 
—does  he  give  up?  He  travels  in  Mace- 
donia, then  embarks  for  Europe — the  most 
momentous  event  in  European  history — is 
scourged  at  Philippi — goes  to  Athens — 
earning  his  living  at  tent-making,  he 
preaches  at  Corinth —  still  he  holds  fast  his 
faith  in  the  reality  of  that  vision .  Back  again 
to  Jerusalem;  sixteen  years  of  labors  in- 
numerable, of  sufferings  unutterable;  another 
round  of  the  churches;  then  back  for  his 
last  visit  to  Jerusalem.  1  le  is  an  old  man 
now;  he  has  suffered  all  that  human  nature 
could  suffer  and  live ;  he  greets  his  friends 
for  the  last  time,  and  prepares  to  depart 
for  Rome,  which  has  now  become  infamy 
incarnate.  He  stops  at  Miletus — his  friends 
come  down  to  the  coast  to  bid  him  farewell 
— he  parts  from  them  with  the  tenderness 
of  a  woman,  knowing  that  they  shall  see 
each  other's  face  no  more. 

Just  here  let  me  give  you  the  picture  of 


Paul  I  have  in  my  mind's  eye.  He  must 
have  been  a  strong  man  to  endure  the  hard- 
ships of  60  years.  Presumably  he  was  a 
man  of  grand  presence;  early  painters  give 
him  the  head  of  philosopher,  and  it  took  no 
insignificant  man  to  comrpand  a  hearing  at 
Athens.  He  must  have  been  a  married  man 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrim,  and  his 
sensible  advice  on  such  matters  must  have 
been  drawn  from  experience.  His  wife  had 
died  before  his  conversion,  and  he  lived 
thenceforth  a  wifeless,  childless,  homeless 
man.  He  had  the  womanly  tenderness  that 
distinguishes  all  great  men.  He  was  disin- 
terested. He  was  the  friend  of  young  men. 
His  courage  was  matchless — not  only  that 
which  rises  to  a  grand  occasion,  but  that 
which  endures  continuously  and  falters 
never.  He  was  a  man  of  tremendous  in- 
tellectual strength.  The  amplitude  and 
profundity  of  his  philosophy  are  unequaled; 
his  logic  is  remorseless.  As  an  orator  he 
was  incomparable.  The  soul  of  oratory  is 
earnestness,  and  in  presenting  the  greatest 
themes  that  ever  employed  mortal  lips,  Paul's 
earnestness  is  felt  in  every  word.  Self- 
control,  dignity,  courtesy,  tact — in  all  he 
was  distinguished.  He  is  the  only  orator 
who  has  survived  in  such  small  fragments. 
Where  would  all  others  stand,  if  we  had 
only  so  much  left  of  them?  Yet  from  these 
fragments  we  know  that  he  made  the  Jews 
rage,  Felix  tremble,  Agrippa  **  almost  per- 
suaded." 

^ut  we  must  return  to  Paul  as  he  goes  to 
Rome — an  old  man,  gray  and  weak,  hold- 
ing up  his  manacled  hands,  ''ready  to  be  of- 
fered up."  Is  there  now  any  doubt  about 
the  reality  of  that  vision  on  the  road  to 
Damascus?  Hear  him  :  "I  know  in  whom  I 
have  believed,  and  that  he  is  able  to  keep 
that  I  have commited  to  him  until  that  day." 
'*  I  have  fought  the  good  fight — I  have  kept 
the  faith."  Still  undaunted,  undismayed, 
he  faced  the  final,  awful  test.  All  hail, 
glorious  apostle,  magnificent  martyr,  splen- 
did hero — hail  and  farewell  1 

Miss  Minnie  Jones,  of  Philadelphia, 
gave  an  illustration  of  the  Del  Sarte  system 
of  gymnastics,  and  read  a  selection ;  Miss 
Wilson  sang  a  solo,  and  Prof.  Gregory 
gave  a  recittaion. 

The  Chair  appointed  as  Committee  on 
Election,  Supt.  W.  F.  Harpel,  of  Shamokin ; 
H.  S.  Wertz,  of  Blair ;  Supt.  S.  H.  Hoff- 
man, of  Schuylkill,  and  P.  F.  Fallon,  of 
Hazleton. 

Association  then  adjourned  to  9  a.  m.  to- 
morrow. 
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THURSDAY  MORNING. 


REV.  B.  M.  Neill,  of  the  M.  E.  Church, 
opened  the  morning  session  by  reading 
a  portion  of  the  second  chapter  of  Proverbs, 
and  offering  prayer. 

Supt.  Smith  called  special  attention  to  ad- 
ditions to  the  Exhibit  from  Schuylkill  Haven 
and  Harrisburg,  the  latter  city  having  a 
special  teacher  in  Drawing,  and  showing 
fine  results. 

Dr.  T.  B.  Noss,  of  California,  Pa.,  read 
a  paper  on  the  question, 


IS   GERMAN  EDUCATION 
OURS? 


BETTER     THAN 


America  is  a  tree  in  blossom;  Germany  a 
tree  in  fruit.  America  is  a  land  of  promise ;  Ger- 
many a  land  of  accomplished  results.  The 
younger  ought  not  to  be  put  into  unfavorable 
and  unjust  comparison  with  the  older.  Still, 
useful  lessons  may  be  learned  by  placing  the 
educational  system  of  Germany  side  by  side 
with  our  own. 

It  is  neither  the  part  of  patriotism  nor  of  wis- 
dom to  exaggerate  the  merits  of  foreign  institu- 
tions, or  conceal  their  defects,  in  comparing 
them  with  our  own .  Defects  the  German  system 
of  education  doubtless  has.  These  I  would  not 
gloss  over  nor  deny.  But  still  less  can  I  call  in 
question  the  unrivaled  merits  of  the  German 
schools,  now  so  fully  conceded  in  all  progress- 
ive countries. 

We  should  cherish  no  false  national  pride 
which  refuses  to  see  superior  excellence  in  any- 
thing not  distinctively  American .  This  question 
of  education  has  little  to  do  with  political 
boundaries.  Grecian,  Roman,  German,  and 
American  education  are  all  merely  other  names 
for  human  education.  The  problem  of  educa- 
tion is  the  same  for  all  lands  and  ages.  Who- 
ever solves  it  for  one  country,  solves  it  for  all. 
True,  there  are  varying  conditions  in  different 
countries  that  must  be  taken  into  account. 
Thus,  fpr  example,  compulsory  education  may 
be  more  expedient  for  Germany  than  for  the 
United  States.  But  such  differences  are  super- 
ficial, while  the  points  in  common  are  funda- 
mental. Men's  physical  needs 'and  mental  life 
are  similar  the  world  ovef . 

The  true  aim  of  education,  anywhere  and 
everywhere,  is  to  prepare  for  complete  living 
and  to  make  the  most  of  the  individual  educated. 
By  the  touchstone  of  this  great  end  and  aim, 
any  system  of  education  may  be  tested.  If  an 
important  element  in  the  individual's  life  is  ig- 
nored, the  system  of  education  is  defective  to 
that  extent.  An  education  that  neglects  physi- 
cal health,  strength,  and  grace,  is  defective.  So 
is  an  education  that  neglects  the  moral  and  re- 
ligious nature.  So  is  an  education  that  ignores 
music ;  or  one  that  fails  to  give  skill  to  the  hand, 
or  quickness  and  accuracy  to  perception. 

Complete  preparation  of  the  pupil  for  life  is 
the  goal  of  the  true  educator.  Two  roads  are 
spoken  of  as  leading  to  this  goal :  one  is  called 
The  Highway  of  Knowledge,  the  other,  The 


Path  of  Development.  Like  the  two  roads  re- 
ferred to  in  Scripture,  one  of  these  is  a  broad 
and  popular  route,  and  does  not  lead  to  the  right 
place.  The  other,  narrower  and  more  difficult, 
has  the  great  merit  of  getting  travellers  to  their 
desired  destination. 

As  I  was  driving  once  toward  a  certain  village, 
which  I  will  call  Jonestown,  I  came  to  a  cross- 
roads, where,  much  to  my  confusion  and  per- 
plexity, a  finger-board  pointed  due  west  for 
Jonestown,  while  I  had  good  reasons  to  believe 
Jonestown  lay  due  north.  I  alighted  and  looked 
carefully  at  the  finger-board.  Taking  hold  of 
it,  I  found  it  was  loose  in  the  socket.  Careless 
teamsters,  not  going  to  Jonestown,  had  driven 
against  it,  and  caused  it  to  point  in  the  wrong 
direction.  I  brought  it  into  the  correct  position, 
leaped  into  my  buggy,  and  was  soon  at  my  des- 
tination. Development  is  the  road  that  leads 
to  the  destination  which  the  true  educator  seeks. 
The  finger-board  of  a  child's  mental  and  physi- 
cal nature  plainly  shows  this  rOad.  But,  unfor- 
tunately, there  has  been  so  much  jostling 
against  it  by  ignorant  and  careless  drivers  of 
youth  that  un  discriminating  teachers  verily  be- 
lieve that  knowledge-giving  is  the  educator's 
road  to  success.  Poor  teaching  will  continue 
until  teachers  begin  to  examine  for  themselves 
the  road  they  travel.  ^ 

In  some  part  of  our  State  the  finger-boards  by 
the  roadside  are  proverbial  for  their  inaccuracies 
and,  in  some  cases,  ridiculous  blunders  and  yet 
those  false  pointers  hold  their  place  year  after 
year.  So  it  is  along  our  educational  highways. 
False  finger-boards  have  been  misleading  the 
unwary  K>r,  lo !  these  many  years.  One  of 
these  reads  "  No  special  preparation  is  needed 
to  teach  school."  Prussia  says  "  No  one  shall 
be  permitted  to  teach  who  has  not  passed 
through  a  normal  school."  Another  reads 
"  Let  young,  inexperienced  teachers  begin  in 
primary  schools."  Germans  think  that  to  subject 
the  plastic  minds  of  young  children  to  the  ex- 
periments of  boys  and  girls  is  wholesale  reckless- 
ness. Another  of  these  old  finger-boards  still 
standing  here  and  there  reads  thus  "  In  teach- 
ing reading,  have  children  begin  by  learnings 
the  alphabet."  Poor  children !  Why  they  could 
more  easily  learn  26  different  plants  or  animals, 
knowledge  that  might  be  of  some  use  and  in- 
terest ;  or  twice  26  words  that  they  could  at  once 
use  intelligently  in  reading.  For  forty  or  fifty 
years  this  venerable  folly  has  been  in  disuse  in 
Germany,  except  in  a  few  out-of  the-way  districts 
in  northern  Prussia.  In  1872  the  Prussian  gov- 
ernment abruptly  ended  it  there  also,  by  passing 
a  law  prohibiting  its  use.  These  are  but  two  or 
three  of  the  many  misleading  finger-boards. 
They  are  leading  young  children  astray  in  their 
methods  of  teaching ;  they  are  leading  directors 
astray  in  their  selection  of  teachers. 

With  all  my  reverence  for  the  past,  I  say, 
tear  down  these  false  finger-boards,  no  matter 
when  nor  by  whom  put  up,  and  let  us  have  the 
eternal  truth.  If  a  comparison  between  Ger- 
man education  and  ours  were  b.ised  upon  school 
architecture  and  furniture,  it  would  be  favorable 
to  us.  If  the  comparison  were  based  upon  ap- 
paratus and  appliances  generally,  it  would  per- 
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haps  not  be  unfavorable  to  us.  Based  upon  the 
qualifications  of  teachers,  however,  and  upon 
the  results  of  their  teaching,  the  comparison 
shows  striking  differences  in  favor  of  the  Ger- 
mans. In  matters  no  less  essential  to  a  perfect 
educatiopal  system,  we  surpass  the  Germans. 
In  matters  more  essential  they  surpass  us. 
Whether  or  not  American  education  borrows 
anything  from  Germany  in  the  future,  it  has 
borrowed  much  in  the  past.  The  brightest 
pages  in  our  educational  history  are  those  that 
record  the  introduction  into  our  pedagogy  of 
living,  pulsating  ideas  derived  from  German 
sources.  How  much  would  be  left  in  our  peda- 
gogy worth  boasting  of,  if  the  contributions  of 
Comenius,  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel  were  elimi- 
nated, not  to  speak  of  Diesterweg,  Luther, 
Dittes,  and  others.  These  are  men  that  are 
risible  over  the  heads  of  other  men.  They 
were  epoch- makers  in  education. 

German  education  varies  somewhat  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country.  What  we  call  Ger- 
many is  an  empire  of  twenty-six  states.  Edu- 
cation is  not  the  business  of  the  empire,  but,  as 
with  us,  of  the  several  states.  There  is,  there- 
fore, no  national  system  of  education  in  Ger- 
many. And  yet  the  systems  of  the  several 
states  are  so  similar,  nearly  all  being  modelled 
after  tha^oi  Prussia,  that  we  may  speak  with 
propriety  of  Gerfnan  education.  Prussia  em- 
braces more  than  half  the  area  and  population 
of  all  Germany.  Her  influence  is  paramount. 
What  we  call  the  German  educational  system 
is  really  the  system  perfected  first  in  Prussia, 
and  afterward  adopted  in  the  other  German 
states,  and  in  Austria  and  German  Switzerland. 
At  the  head  of  the  administration  of  schools  in 
Prussia  is  a  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  In 
each  of  the  nine  provinces  there  is  a  board  that 
has  general  oversight  of  schools.  There  are  in 
the  state  twenty-six  governmental  departments, 
each  of  which  has  its  district  school  board. 
The  immediate  supervision  of  the  schools  is  by 
a  local  or  parish  inspector. 

The  crushing  humiliation  of  Prussia  by  Na- 
poleon, in  the  early  years  of  this  century,  gave 
a  great  impulse  to  popular  education.  It  was 
seen  by  King  William,  Queen  Louise,  Prime 
Minister  Stein  and  other  leaders,  to  be  the  only 
hope  of  the  country.  It  might  be  said  that  in 
tears  Prussia  planted  her  present  system  of  ed- 
ucation. Skillful  teachers  were  invited  from 
other  countries.  Young  men  were  sent  by  the 
government  to  Pestalozzi  at  Yverdon  and  else- 
where, to  become  acquainted  with  the  best 
methods  of  teaching.  If  Prussia  had  then  in- 
dulged the  foolish  pride  which  refuses  to  learn 
from  strangers,  she  would  not  to-day  be  the 
envy  of  the  world.  An  educational  department 
was  created,  at  the  head  of  ,which  was  placed 
William  von  Humboldt,  who  thus  had  a  lead- 
ing part  in  introducing  the  modern  order  of 
schools  in  Germany.  His  first  recorded  words 
on  the  subject  are  these :  "  The  thing  is,  not  to 
let  the  schools  go  on  in  a  drowsy  and  impotent 
way  of  routine,  but  to  raise  the  culture  of  the 
nation  ever  higher  and  higher  by  their  means." 

The  most  comprehensive  merit  of  the  Prus- 
sian system  is  that  it  is  the  result  of  progressive 


thought.  Like  Topsy,  it  "  was  never  born,  it 
just  growed."  Says  one  writer  (an  old  teacher 
of  mine.  Dr.  C.  W.  Bennett),  "  The  extraordi- 
nary persistence  of  Prussian  thinkers  has  re- 
sulted in  perfecting  a  system  of  education  more 
thorough  and  consistent  than  that  enjoyed  by 
any  other  country.  .  .  .  The  aim  is  absolutely 
to  abolish  illiteracy  from  the  land." 

No  question  more  directly  and  vitally  affects 
the  efficiency  of  a  school  system  than  the  quali- 
fications of  the  teachers.  Says  Francis  Adams, 
"There  is  no  part  of  the  American  school 
problem  more  beset  by  difficulties  than  that 
which  relates  to  the  training  of  teachers."  He 
goes  on  to  say,  "  If  any  one  wished  to  find  the 
best  teacher  m  the  world,  he  might  reasonably 
prosecute  his  search  in  the  United  States,  and 
while  upon  the  spot  it  might  be  very  possible  to 
find  the  worst."  Let  us  compare  the  provisions 
for  the  training  of  teachers  in  Prussia  and  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Prussia  has  a  population  approximately  six 
times  that  of  Pennsylvania.  We  have  12  nor- 
mal schools.  In  the  same  ratio  to  population 
Prussia  should  have  72.  but  she  has  115.  The 
average  attendance  in  our  schools  is  larger,  but 
more  fluctuating.  In  the  Prussian  normal 
schools  the  course  of  study  requires  three  years, 
and  attendange  is  continuous  for  that  time. 
Our  12  schools  now  graduate  a  total  of  about 
500  each  year.  The  115  Prussian  normal 
schools  send  out  on  an  average  not  above  25 
each,  or  a  total,  say,  six  times  as  great  as  ours. 
But  in  comparing  the  number  of  profession- 
ally-trained teachers  in  the  two  States,  the 
greatest  consideratiop  of  all  is  that  the  gradu- 
ates of  the  Prussian  schools  enter  the  teaching 
profession  for  life,  while  with  us  the  average 
term  of  service  is  but  a  few  years.  The  State 
requires  but  two  years  for  the  aid  it  gives. 

The  Prussian  teacher  rarely  changes  his 
profession.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  90  per 
cent,  of  all  teachers  are  men,  marriage  robs  the 
teaching  profession  of  but  few.  In  1886  there 
were  in  Prussia  66,023  teachers,  and  of  these 
59,126,  or  about  90  per  cent.,  were  men. 

With  us  a  majority  of  normal  graduates  en- 
tering the  profession  are  women.  Many  of 
these  soon  exchange  the  duties  of  the  teacher 
for  those  of  the  wife.  Now.  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
misunderstood.  I  do  not  deplore  the  large  propor- 
tion of  female  teachers  with  us,  but  I  do  claim 
that  no  young  person,  male  or  female,  should 
enter  the  profession  without  a  special  training. 
The  shorter  the  average  term  of  service  is,  the 
more  teachers  must  be  trained  to  take  the 
places  of  those  that  drop  out.  I  want  to  add, 
incidentally,  that  the  State  loses  nothing  by  the 
training,  in  our  normal  schools,  of  girls  who 
soon  leave  the  profession  by  marriage.  Would 
that  every  mother  in  this  commonwealth  had 
the  great  help  of  a  normal  school  training  in  the 
rearing  of  her  children  !  So  much  for  Penn- 
sylvania teachers  who  enter  the  profession  as 
graduates  of  our  normal  schools.  When  we 
come  to  consider  the  length  of  service  of  those 
who  enter  the  profession. with  a  superintendent's 
certificate,  the  showing  is  far  more  unsatisfac- 
tory.    In  1872  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
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cation  estimated  the  average  service  of  Ameri- 
can teachers  to  be  not  above  three  years. 

Of  the  25,000  persons  who  will  enter  .the 
school-room,  in  this  State,  as  teachers  this  tall, 
at  least  4,000  will  be  beginners.  If  all  our 
normal  graduates  of  this  year  are  employed 
as  teachers,  they  will  number  but  little  over  ten 
per  cent,  of  the  new  teachers.  Where  will  the 
other  90  per  cent,  come  from?  I  am  well 
aware  that  many  of  them  will  come  from  the 
under-graduate  classes  of  our  normal  schools; 
but  if  our  graduates,  with  a  whole  year  of  special 
pedagogical  work,  are  scantily  prepared  for 
teaching,  where  will  the  under-graduates  with 
none  of  this  special  work  appear  ? 

In  Germany  all  teachers  are  specially  pre- 
pared for  their  work,  through  a  more  rigid  and 
extended  course  than  ours.  A  professional 
training  is  an  indispensable  condition  to  being 
employed  as  a  teacher.  And  then,  too,  the 
"stepping  stone"  evil,  so  fatal  to  the  profession 
of  teaching  in  this  country,  is  not  met  with  in 
Germany.  Even  the  poorest  teachers  have  had 
a  professional  training.  How  is  it  with  us? 
The  simple  fact  is  that  the  bulk  of  our  teaching 
is  done  by  young  teachers  who  have  had  no 
special  preparation  for  their  work  whatever. 
In  the  June  number  of  The  Pennsylvania 
School  Journal,  our  official  organ,  I  read  on 
an  editorial  page  (462)  that  there  are  in  Penn- 
sylvania some  25,000  teachers,  probably  not 
one  fifth  of  whom  have  ever  had  the  slightest 
preparation  for  the  responsible  work- they  are 
doing."  We  are  battling  against  the  foes  of 
vice  and  ignorance  with  the  odds  always  against 
us.  We  have  a  few  trained  soldiers,  and  a 
multitude  of  raw  recruits  Can  great  victories 
be  won,  and  won  speedily,  while  this  is  the 
case  ? 

And  what  is  the  result  of  this  general  prac- 
tice of  employing  untrained  boys  and  girls  as 
teachers?  Precisely  what  might  be  expected. 
Teaching  is  not  scientific  nor  artistic.  It  is 
mechanical.  It  is  an  imitative  process.  Most 
of  the  teaching  done  is  not  based  upon  the 
principles  of  the  child's  physical  and  mental 
nature,  for  these  have  not  been  studied.  Not 
only  is  the  nature  of  the  being  to  be  taught  not 
studied,  but  the  nature  ai^d  adaptation  of  the 
knowledge  imparted  are  likewise  not  under- 
stood. Hence  much  is  taught  that  is  of  no 
value  at  the  time  it  is  taught,  and  much  is 
taught  that  is  of  no  value  at  any  time.  For  ex- 
ample, one-half  of  what  is  usually  taught  in 
arithmetic  is  either  useless  or  ill-timed.  We 
aim  at  too  much  and  do  nothing  well.  A 
majority  of  pupils  with  ten  years  of  drill  in 
arithmetic,  are  awkward  and  unreliable  reck- 
oners, whom  no  business  man  would  trust  with 
a  practical  problem  involving  dollars  and  cents. 
Thousands  of  poor  children  who  have  but  a  few 
winters  in  the  public  school  ere  they  are  put  to 
trades,  have  most  of  their  precious  time  frittered 
away  on  subjects  or  parts  of  subjects  which  are 
to  them  useless.  They  asked  for  bread  and 
received  a  stone.  If  a  child's  schooling  does 
not  aid  him  in  the  struggle  of  life,  what  is  it 
good  for?  As  it  is  in  arithmetic,  so  it  is  in 
nrrammar,  geography,  and  the  whole  round  of 


subjects.  Development,  the  true  aim  of  educa- 
tion, is  lost  sight  of  in  a  mad  rush  for  facts. 
The  German  text  books  are  small,  ours  unrea- 
sonably large.  We  aim  to  store  the  mind  with 
knowledge,  the  German  teacher  to  develop 
power. 

The  great  aim  in  German  schools  is  practical 
usefulness.  Useful  studies  are  selected,  and 
these  are  taught  in  a  simple  but  thorough  way. 
Nothing  is  done  for  show.  The  German  mind 
detests  shams.  Arithmetic  is  taught  in  a  purely 
practical  way.  Fatiguing  mental  exercises  are 
prohibited.  Reading  and  writing  are  taught 
simultaneously.  A  dehcacy  and  beauty  of 
handwriting  is  acquired  that  is  unrivaled  by 
any  other  people.  Children  begin  to  write 
when  they  enter  school,  often  beginning  the 
use  of  the  pen  at  the  middle  of  the  first  year. 
No  slovenly  writing  is  ever  permitted.  "  Copy- 
books "  are  not  used,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
there  is  some  written  work  in  connection  with 
each  lesson,  and  this  writing  must  be  the 
pupils'  best.  Pupils'  note-books  are  models  of 
neatness  and  accuracy.  Careful,  continued  in- 
struction in  vocal  music  is  given  in  all  schools. 
Physical  exercise  with  the  use  of  apparatus  is 
a  necessary  and  important  part  of  education  in 
Germany.  Religion  is  taught  as  systematically 
and  thoroughly  in  every  German  school  as  is 
arithmetic  or  geography.  German  children  do 
not  grow  up  irreverent  and  in  ignorance  of  the 
Bible.  The  faculty  of  memory,  which  is'  not 
abused  as  with  us  in  the  study  of  geography, 
arithmetic  and  other  branches,  is  called  into  ex- 
ercise *n  learning  by  heart  much  of  the  choicest 
literature.  Politeness,  though  not  a  branch  of 
study,  is  a  rule  of  practice,  and  children  are 
everywhere  courteous  and  refined  in  manners. 

The  German  teacher  is  a  teacher  in  fact  as 
well  as  in  name.  He  uses  no  book,  for  be 
speaks  from  a  full  mind.  Every  lesson  is 
taught  before  pupils  are  held  responsible  for 
knowing  it.  The  common  practice  in  this 
country  of  assigning  so  many  paragraphs  or 
pages  of  new  matter  for  a  lesson,  thereby  pre- 
paring the  way  for  a  medley  of  truth  and  error, 
is  unknown.  The  German  teacher  hates 
mental  blundering  as  he  does  Satan.  The 
school  caricatures  recently  presented  by  Mark 
Twain,  Miss  LeRow  and  others,  would  be  im- 
possible to  any  considerable  extent  in  Germany. 
In  all  girls*  schools  in  Germany  hand- skill  in 
knitting  and  sewing  is  acouired. 

Not  to  particularize  fartner,  we  may  say,  that 
from  the  kindergarten  through  all  the  steps  in 
the  educational  ladder  up  to  the  university,  the 
German  mind  shows  consummate  wisdom  and 
foresight.  The  child  begins  right,  continues 
right,  and  ends  at  last  with  the  broadest  and 
deepest  scholarship  known  to  any  people  under 
the  sun.  In  1874  there  were  no  less  than  41 
educational  publications  in  Prussia,  many  of 
these  in  magazine  form. 

German  education  is  a  system  throughout. 
There  are  no  colleges  in  Germany.  The  gym- 
nasium, their  nearest  equivalent,  rests  upon  the 
Folks-schools,  and  the  university  rests  upon 
the  gymnasium. 

The  Folks-school  of  eight  years  is  complete 
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in  itself.  If  a  boy  goes  further,  he  chooses  be- 
tween the  Real-school  for  a  business  career  and 
the  Gymnasium  for  the  university.  Compare 
this  simple,  comprehensive  system  with  ours  in 
Pennsylvania.  Upon  what  does  our  collef^e  rest  ? 
Upon  nothing.  To  what  does  it  lead  ?  Nothing. 
In  our  common  schools,  how  do  we  meet  the 
needs  of  those  who  must  leave  school  at  fourteen 
or  fifteen  years  of  age  ?  Their  needs  are  not  met ; 
they  leave  school  with  but  a  fragment  of  a 
course  of  study.  How  do  we  meet  the  needs  of 
those  who  will  go  to  college  ?  No  better.  And 
what  is  the  result  of  the  German  system  of  edu- 
cation? "The  state  secures  a  thoroughness 
and  efficiency  in  its  officials  and  professional 
men  unrivaled  in  any  other  land."  The  Ger- 
mans publish  more  books  annually  than 
America  and  Great  Britain  combined.  While 
in  France  1 5  per  cent,  of  the  people  ire  illiter- 
ate, in  England  13  per  cent,  and  in  the  United 
States  8  per  cent.,  in  Germany  there  are  but  i 
per  cent.,  while  in  certain  states  as  Bavaria, 
Baden,  and  Wurtemberg,  tliere  is  practically  no 
one  that  cannot  read  and  write.  I  see  in  the 
Encyclopedia  Britannica.  that  among  6000  re- 
cruits for  the  army  in  Wiirtemberg,  recently, 
only  one  was  found  unable  to  read.  Illiteracy 
is  practically  abolished.  This  is  the  magnifi- 
cent result  of  75  yeai^s  of  common-sense  well 
applied  in  education.  Many  of  the  foremost 
thinkers  and  workers  of  this  country  and  Eng- 
land to-day,  owe  much  of  their  knowledge  and 
inspiration  to  German  schools.  In  the  July 
(1890)  Forum,  Prof.  Tyndall  describes  the  pow- 
erful helps  he  received  in  Germany  in  contact 
with  such  teachers  as  Bunsen,  Stegmann,  Mag- 
nus, and  others.  He  pays  this  tribute  to  the 
^eat  chemist  Bunsen :  '*  I  still  look  back  on 
Bunsen  as  the  nearest  approach  to  my  ideal  of  a 
university  teacher.** 

As  an'ackowledgment  of  the  superiority  of 
German  schools,  hundreds  of  young  men  from 
America,  England,  and  other  countries,  annually 
resort  to  them.  Bishop  Hurst,  the  projector  of 
the  new  Methodist  University  at  Washington, 
D.C.  recently  received  a  set  of  resolutions  from 
Bcrhn  indorsing  his  project,  and  signed  by  20 
American  Methodist  students  now  attending  the 
University  of  Berlin.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that 
20  American  students  of  one  religious  denomina- 
tion can  be  found  at  one  Germap  University.  But 
this  is  not  all.  Not  only  have  the  Germans  the 
best  school  systems  in  the  world,  but  they  show 
sij^Ds  of  surpassing  us  on  our  own  soil. 
Young  men  from  the  German  schools  are  better 
trained  in  head  and  hand  than  ours.  They  ex- 
cel as  draughtsmen,  and  as  skilled  artisans  in 
various  pursuits.  Who  are  our  piano  makers  ? 
Steinway,  Knabe,  Weber,  etc.  Who  compose 
our  best  orchestras?  Who  are  our  greatest 
vocalists?  Who  are  taking  the  lead  in  estab- 
lishing gymnasiums  for  physical  training  in  all 
our  large  cities  ? 

But  I  am  not  here  to  extol  German  education. 
I  do  not  plead  for  a  German  system  for  America, 
but  I  believe  the  time  has  come  when  we  should 
demand  a  genuinely  American  system.  What 
we  have  is  in  manv  respects  un-American  and 
unworthy  of  us.    Nothing  is  American  that  is 


not  progressive.  The  telegraph  is  American; 
and  the  telephone ;  and  railroads  ;  cable-cars 
and  electric  lights  ;  and  steam  printing.  But 
there  is  nocomparision  between  our  progressive 
commercial  spirit  and  our  non -progressive 
school  teaching.  Our  one  insurmountable  ob- 
stacle is  the  school-master.  As  Sup't  Powell 
of  Washington  has  said,  •'  Every  step  in  the 
progress  of  education  must  be  made  over  the 
protest  of  teachers  themselves."  We  can  put 
up  costly  school -houses.  We  surpass  the  Ger- 
mans in  that.  We  are  fully  abreast  of  the  Ger- 
mans in  school  furniture  and  apparatus,  and  in 
all  that  money  can  secure.  But  \^e  can  do 
nothing  with  the  self-satisfied  teacher.  He 
will  neither  move  faster  himself,  nor  let  any  one- 
pass  him  if  he  can  help  it.  If  new  and  improved 
methods  are  submitted  to  his  consideration,  he 
promptly  answers  that  they  are  a  humbug  or 
that  he  used  them  thirty  years  ago. 

When  I  was  a  boy,  my  father  had  a  sorrel 
horse  that  had  attained  the  age  of  a  Quarter  of 
a  century.  But  this  animal  had  one  defect  more 
serious  even  than  his  age.  He  was  unaccount- 
ably lazy,  I  was  always  vexed  when  I  had  to 
drive  that  horse  and  was  expected  to  make  any 
speed.  There  was  but  one  stimulus  that  had 
any  effect  in  quickening  his  pace,  and  that  was 
the  attempt  of  some  other  horse  to  pass  him . 
He  would  th.^  prick  up  his  ears,  and  dash  for- 
ward at  a  most  gratifying  gait.  I  soon  learned 
that  most  slow  and  lazy  horses  were  like  ours ; 
and  I  have  sometimes  known  one  brisk  traveler 
coming  up  in  the  rear  to  quicken  the  speed  of 
a  whole  procession  of  lazy  horses.  I  have  wit- 
nessed the  same  thing  among  American  educa- 
tors. 

There  are  still  many  teachers  among  us  who 
pleasantly  introduce  children  to  the  study  of 
Arithmetic  by  having  them  commit  the  multipli- 
cation table  to  memory ;  who  assign  columns  of 
map  questions  as  new  lessons  in  Geography; 
who  try  to  teach  true  English  by  means  of  false 
syntax ;  who  allow  history  lessons  to  be  learned 
by  heart ;  who  try  to  teach  orthography,  that  is, 
as  the  term  shows,  the  correct  wriiing  of  words, 
by  having  pupils  name  orally  the  letters  that 
form  words ;  and  so  on  through  the  wearisome 
round  of  the  curriculum. 

As  I  recall  these  dull  school  days  from  my 
own  childhood,  I  can  see  but  one  or  two  oases 
in  the  desert ;  one  was  the  oral  spelling  that 
wound  up  the  work  of  the  day.  This  was  not 
worth  much  in  itself,  but  it  afforded  some  physical 
relaxation,  and  introduced  the  excitement  of 
competition.  Much  of  this  whole  business  of 
so-called  education  has  been  with  us  "  the  blind 
leading  the  blind." 

Shall  we  despair  of  the  future  ?  No :  that  is 
the  last  thing  a  true  American  does.  Is  Ger- 
man education  better  than  ours  ?  Yes ;  but 
ours  is  to  be  better  than  theirs.  We  have  fewer 
obstacles  to  overcome.  We  have  more  money. 
We  can  produce  better  external  conditions. 
Our  children  have  greater  mental  dexterity.  A 
brighter  day  is  dawning.  Already  our  more 
enlightened  teachers  are  beginning  to  look 
with  distrust  upon  much  that  has  passed  under 
the  name  of  education.    The  paralysis  of  tradi- 
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tion  will  give  place  to  the  stimulus  of  investiga- 
tion. That  which  is  to  be  taught  will  soon  have 
to  prove  its  claim,  and  methods  of  teaching  will 
have  to  accord  with  the  nature  of  the  chud  to 
be  taught.     May  the  better  day  soon  come ! 

Dr.  Buehrle  :  If  I  heard  correctly,  the 
paper  gave  eight  years  to  the  volkschule, 
and  nine  to  the  gymnasium  ;  that  would  be 
seventeen  years  in  school  before  reaching 
the  university.  I  think  there  must  be  a 
mistake  somewhere.  I  have  read  that  the 
children  leave  the  volkschule  at  nine  years 
old  for  either  the  realschule  or  gymnasium. 
A  uniform  course  in  city  schools  is  not  ac- 
cording to  the  German  idea,  which  econo- 
mizes time.  Why  should  the  uniformity  be 
carried  so  high  up?  For  instance,  in  my 
town  there  are  eight  or  nine  grammar 
schools  to  one  high  school ;  their  course  is 
uniform  ;  there  is  no  specialization  until  the 
high  school  is  reached,  and  then  only  by  a 
system  of  optional  studies.  Those  who  take 
the  classics  manage  by  hook  and  crook  to 
get  mathematics,  Greek  and  Latin  enough 
to  get  into  college,  and  do  about  all  the 
work  that  the  others  do — all  in  three  years, 
while  the  gymasium  takes  six.  The  whole 
optional  business  is  a  mistake;  a  school 
should  have  a  fixed  course^  and  every  pupil 
be  required  to  take  it — anything  else  cheap- 
ens the  School  in  public  estimation.  As  we 
know  that  the  division  must  come  some 
time,  why  not  begin  it  earlier,  in  the  gram- 
mar grade  perhaps,  and  let  them  shape 
their  course  accordingly?  I  wish  to  ask 
whether  in  the  volkschule  they  have  tools 
and  shops  for  manual  instruction,  and 
whether  the  hand-training  is  part  of  the 
regular  school  or  separate  from  it  ?  also 
whether  specialization  does  not  begin  at 
nine  or  ten  years  of  age?  and  whether  the 
courses  are  progressive  from  the  volkschule 
up? 

Dr.  Nobs  :  To  answer  the  last  question 
first,  there  are  such  progressive  courses.  I 
think  specialization  does  not  begin  so  far 
down  ;  there  are  burgerschule,  whose  course 
is  perhaps  a  little  higher,  but  concurrent 
rather  than  successive ;  the  volkschule  course 
is  required  of  all  before  entering  the  gym- 
nasium. As  to  manual  training,  knitting 
and  sewing  are  universal ;  the  manual  school 
as  we  now  understand  it  is  not  more  preva- 
lent there  than  here. 

Dep.  Supt.  Stewart:  Probably  no  one 
now  living  will  see  in  America  a  national 
system  of  education.  Our  State  systems 
have  served  us  well ;  that  of  Pennsylvania 
is  our  pride  and  the  admiration  of  others ; 
the  West  has  copied  the  best  things  from 


the  East ;  some  of  the  Southern  States  have 
scarcely  such  a  thing  as  a  defined  system^- 
so  we  are  not  in  shape  for  anything  like 
uniformity.  We  may  admit  that  Germany 
has  a  grand  system  ;  but  can  it  be  properly 
compared  with  that  of  the  United  States? 
We  may  compare  them  at  particular  points, 
but  no  general  comparison  can  be  analogi- 
cally satisfactory.  For  instance,  in  some 
German  States  a  particular  religion  is  estab- 
lished by  law — how  would  such  a  prescrip- 
tion work  here  ?  There  everything  must  be 
shaped  with  reference  to  a  great  standing 
army — we  have  none,  want  none  ordinarily, 
and  when  a  great  occasion  needs  it,  the 
people  take  up  arms,  settle'  the  question, 
and  go  back  to  their  business.  Cast-iron 
systems  must  crush  out  individuality,  and  our 
civilization  will  not  tolerate  them.  We 
need  no  compulsory  system — we  want  the 
open  door  of  the  school  to  invite  the  child, 
not  the  power  of  the  State  to  drive  him  in. 
And  if  we  may  judge  systems  by  results, 
which  seems  fair,  have  not  ours  placed  us  in 
the  front  rank  of  Christian  nations  on  the 
earth?  And  the  most  dangerous  and  des- 
perate element  of  our  population,  the  anarch- 
ists, come  to  us  from  this  very  Germany. 
How  do  the  two  nations  compare  in  Chris- 
tian morality — in  the  observance  of  God's 
day  ?  There,  the  open  theatres  and  public 
games ;  here,  the  Sabbath  quiet,  the  church 
and.  Sunday-school — and  the  only  trouble 
we  have  in  keeping  it  so,  is  brought  by  the 
immigrants  largely  from  tl\is  same  Germany. 
No ;  the  best  test  of  a  nation's  institutions  is 
their  product  in  patriotic  Christian  citizen- 
ship— and  America  can  stand  that  test.  Our 
uncultured  and  illiterate  population  is  almost 
entirely  foreign — much  of  it  from  this  same 
Germany.  They  are  not  in  sympathy  with 
us,  do  not  care  to  be  educated  in  our  Ian- 
guage.  I  set  against  the  great  philosophers 
and  poets  and  musicians  of  Germany,  the 
average  culture  of  the  American  people — the 
low  rate  of  illiteracy  among  our  native 
population,  their  sound  judgment  and  high 
position  on  moral  questions — and  I  say  tlmt 
the  evidence  is  that  our  educational  systems 
are  the  best  to  prepare  for  useful  life  here 
and  happy  life  hereafter.  And  yet  our  civ- 
ilization is  only  in  its  flower ;  we  are  only 
in  the  stage  of  material  development,  and 
see  how  we  are  growing !  when  the  fruit 
comes,  the  American  nationality  will  be 
ready  for  comparison  with  any  other. 

Dr.  Brooks  :  We  certainly  owe  much  to 
Germany  in  pedagogical  matters.  It  may 
be  admitted,  too,  that  the  German  educa- 
tional system  is  more  thoroughly  organized 
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than  ours.     This  might  be  expected,  since 
their  system  was  made  for  tl^e  people,  fitted 
upon  them,  while  ours  grew  up  with   and 
from  the  people  themselves.     The  German 
system  would  be  impossible  here,  where  in- 
stitutions come   up   from   the  people,  not 
down  from  the  government.     But  is  com- 
pactness of  organization  a  fair  test?     Does 
it  necessarily  follow  that  a  more  rigid  sys- 
tem must  produce  better  fruit?    This  we  do 
not  admit.     The  German  educational  sys- 
tem is  like  their  army — calculated  to  destroy 
individuality,  to  make  the  man  a  part  of  the 
machine.     Hence  we  find   them  stronger 
engineers,  architects,  draughtsmen — for  all 
which  let  the  schools  have  credit — but  when 
you  want  original  inventive  power,  we  leave 
them  in  the  rear.     All  the  great  inventions 
which  have  given  celebrity  and  dignity  and 
power  to  the  19th  century  have  been  Ameri- 
can— they  came  from  the  brains  developed 
under  our  less  compactly  organized  system. 
The  same  mechanical  idea  runs  into  their 
religious  education ;  the  church   is  part  of 
the  State,  and  imposed  by  the  State  upon 
the  people.     Ours  grows  up  from  the  hearts 
of  the  people  themselves.     What  are  the  re- 
sults?   The  very  people  who  at  home  are 
taught  by  the   State  from  the   Bible  and 
church-book,  com.e  over  here  infidels;  while 
our  own  people,  with   no   religious   forms 
imposed  upon  them,  grow  up  as  a  rule  in 
sympathy  with  Christianity,  if  not  its  active 
promoters.     All  along   the  lines  of  moral 
development — temperance,  the  Sabbath,  re- 
ligious sentiment — the  comparison  is  in  our 
favor.     The  German  is  lauded  for  his  sym- 
pathetic nature;  yet  the  records  of  crime 
tell  us  that  the  most  brutal  mu  ders  are  com- 
mitted by  these  same  Germans.     When  the 
results  of  the  two  systems  are  broadly  con- 
trasted,  we   need   not  be  ashamed  of  our 
country. 

Dr.  BuEHRLE:  There  are  some  points  in 
the  paper  and  in  this  discussion  which  natur- 
ally are  not  so  grateful  to  American  ears  as 
Fourth  of  July  speeches.  But  it  is  scarcely 
fair  to  claim  for  America  the  credit  of  all  that 
is  done  here,  since  in  many  cases  those  who 
do  it  come  from  Germany  and  elsewhere. 
The  telephone,  it  is  now  known,  was  in- 
vented by  a  German;  the  inventor  of  the  Mon- 
itor, the  designer  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge, 
were  not  Americans.  Let  us  not  claim  as 
American  fruit  what  grows  on  German  trees. 
Take  up  the  latest  edition  of  the  Encyclope- 
dia Brittanica,  and  in  any  article  of  import- 
ance you  will  find  reference  to  German  four 
times  as  numerous  as  to  any  other  language. 
Is  it  likely  that  in  an  English  or  a  Scotch 


work  undue  preference  should  be  given  to 
Germany  ?  Her  superiority  in  pedagogics  is 
conceded  on  all  sides.  Stanley  Hall  con- 
tinually refers  to  the  Germans.  Why  ?  He 
says,  because  they  are  the  best ;  sometimes 
he  might  add,  because  he  must !  We  are 
told  that  the  kind  of  religion  taught  there 
leads  to  materialism,  and  makes  the  German 
infidel.  The  charge  is  too  sweeping  as  to 
fact,  and  the  inference  is  not  fair.  The 
Germans  have  been  and  are  a  religious  peo- 
ple ;  and  much  of  the  good  we  have  is  based 
upon  their  work.  We  must  look  for  other 
reasons  than  their  method  of  teaching  re- 
ligion to  account  for  the  infidel  class  they 
send  us ;  and  we  must  not  judge  a  whole 
people  by  these  specimens.  In  the  line  of 
skilled  labor,  everybody  knows  we  are  com- 
pelled to  import  Germans  for  many  of  our 
industries ;  and  some  of  the  labor  agitators 
want  the  stupid  German  kept  out  because 
the  American  cannot  make  a  living  if  he 
comes  in  !  The  commerce  of  London  is 
being  monopolized  by  Germans,  and  so  in 
other  countries.  These  facts  cannot  be  dis- 
puted, but  we  do  not  hear  them  in  the  Fourth 
of  July  speeches.  We  must  never  forget 
that  the  immigrants  are  not  a  test  of  the 
nation  to  which  they  belong.  They  are  the 
people  who  cannot  get  along  at  home,  and 
hope  they  may  elsewhere.  Take  a  corres- 
ponding class  of  Americans  over,  say  to 
Russia,  and  they  might  do  worse  than  the 
Germans  do  here.  It  is  not  fair  either  to 
compare  ourselves  with  them  while  over- 
looking important  conditions.  When  we 
have  the  same  population  to  area  as  they, 
we  will  know  why  we  were  so  prosperous 
to-day.  The  fist^  or  six  millions  we  have 
in  Pennsylvania  are  looking  around  for 
more  room — how  will  it  be  when  .we  have 
forty  millions  on  the  same  territory  ?  There 
is  never  any  lack  of  oratory  to  flatter  our 
national  pride ;  but  it  is  wisdom  to  stop  now 
and  then,  consider  the  facts,  and  do  justice. 
Dr.  Horne:  I  will  only  say  a  word,  by 
way  of  supplementing  that  good  speech. 
There  is  no  trouble  about  multiplying  Amer- 
ican books,  while  we  have  the  German  to 
copy  from — ^and  that  is  about  all  that  some 
of  our  authors  do,  especially  in  pedagogy 
and  theology.  I  protest  against  what  has 
been  said  about  the  German's  irreligion. 
Whatever  we  have  that,  is  good  in  American 
Protestantism  is  traceable  right  back  to  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  and  its  outcome  must 
in  justice  be  credited  to  those  German 
fathers.  Who  were  the  fathers  of  our  own 
educational  system  ?  Do  you  remember  to 
have  heard  of  John  Andrew  Shulze,  son  of 
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a  Lutheran  minister  from  Germany,  himself 
educated  on  the  German  system?  Then 
there  were  George  Wplf,  and  Joseph  Ritner, 
and  Francis  Shunk,  and  many  more,  to 
whom  we  largely  owe  the  good  things  we 
have.  Look  at  the  institutions  of  learning 
dotted  all  over  the  German  counties ;  at  our 
first  Normal  School,  founded  by  German 
money.  This  is  not  the  place  to  tell  us 
•what  a  bad  fellow  the  German  is.  Over 
there  sits  my  distinguished  friend  Houck — 
another  German,  God  bless  him  !  Let  him 
speak  for  his  forefathers. 

Deputy  Supt.  Houck  :  One  of  the  things 
that  have  made  Pennsylvania  great  is  the 
fusion  of  many  different  elements  into  her 
civilization.  The  Quaker,  the  German,  the 
Scotch  Irish,  each  and  all  did  well  his  part, 
and  it  took  all  of  them  to  make  us  what  we 
are  to- day.  I  cannot  listen  with  pleasure 
to  a  comparison  which  puts  Pennsylvania  or 
the  United  States  second.  The  iron-clad 
system  may  be  all  right  for  Germany,  but  it 
would  not  work  here.  I  have  not  been  over 
there,  but  from  what  I  read  I  think  Uncle 
Sam  is  on  top  yet — that  may  be  because  I 
am  more  Yankee  than  German.  We  should 
remember  that  our  systems  are  young  yet — 
in  Pennsylvania  we  only  date  back  to  1834, 
yet  we  have  accomplished  wonders.  I  be- 
lieve that  if  we  imported  German  teachers 
for  our  schools  they  would  be  a  failure. 
Wickersham  is  competent  authority  and  after 
going  all  over  the  German  schools  and  no- 
ting their  strong  points,  he  told  us  he  would 
rather  have  500  hundred  young,  live  Amer- 
ican teachers  than  the  same  number  of  those 
highly-trained  tread  mill  Germans — and  I 
have  no  doubt  he  was  right.  Germany  for 
the  Germans,  and  America  for  Americans. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  DIRECTORS. 

Dr.  G.  M.  Philips  offered  this  resolution, 
which  was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  endorses  the 
movement  for  a  State  Convention  of  School 
Directors,  and  recommends  that  in  counties 
where  it  has  not  already  been  done,  the  Direct- 
ors form  county  organizations,  and  join  in  the 
movement  toward  State  organization. 

CLOSER  SUPERVISION. 

SuPT.  Walton:  In  the  larger  counties 
we  have  long  fell  the  want  of  closer  super- 
vision, by  officers  supplementary  and  sub- 
ordinate to  the  County  Superintendent.  A 
bill  to  permit  this  was  presented  to  the  last 
Legislature,  but  failed  to  pass.  I  think  this 
would  be  a  proper  subject  for  consider- 
ation by  the  Committee  on  Legislation. 

The  subject  was  referred  to  the  committee, 


on  motion  of  Dr.  Buehrle,  and  Dr.  Lyte 
called  a  meetipg  of  the  committee  at  the 
close  of  this  session  to  consider  it.  Supt. 
Brenneman,  of  York,  was  substituted  for 
Supt.  Luckey  on  the  committee. 

Supt.  L.  E.  McGinnes,  of  Steelton,  read 
the  following  paper  on 

school  libraries. 

To  enter  upon  a  full  discussion  of  a  subject  so 
important  as  school  libraries  would  be  to  con- 
sume more  time  than  has  been  allotted  to  us. 
We  will,  therefore,  present  a  few  thoughts  on 
but  two  phases  of  the  subject:  ist.  Their 
utility;  2d.  Their  composition. 

Tneir  Utility, — School  libraries,  properly 
used,  subserve  a  triple  purpose.  They  lead, 
first,  to  the  development  of  a  taste  for  pure  lit- 
erature, and  thus  directly  meet  one  of  the  great 
demands  of  moral  training.  Second,  They  are 
a  great  factor  in  aiding  the  promotion  of  schol- 
arly habits,  through  the  exercise  of  research  and 
investigation:  and  Third,  They  furnish  knowl- 
edge. 

Thousands  of  children  leave  the  public 
schools  without  having  formed  a  taste  for  good 
books.  They  have  been  taught  to  read,  without 
having  had  the  privilege  of  learning  hoiv  to 
read  or  what  to  read.  An  instrument  of  tre- 
mendous power  for  good  or  ill  has  been  placed 
in  their  hands,  without  having  had  any  prac- 
tical  instruction  as  to  how  or  where  that  power 
is  to  be  wielded.  A  love  for  good  reading 
comes  not  from  precept,  but  from  practice- 
Talking  about  books  is  by  no  means  all  that  is 
necessary.  The  general  principle,  "That  we 
learn  to  do  by  doing  and  thinking,"  is  as  appli- 
cable here  as  elsewhere. 

At  an  examination  in  literature  in  one  of  our 
village  high  schools  not  many  years  ago,  the 
examiner  asked  this  question  :  "  What  books,  j 
other  than  your  text-books,  have  you  read 
since  you  entered  the  high  school  ?  "  Among 
the  answers  obtained  were  the  following :  '•  I 
don't  remember  ever  reading  a  book  through  ;*' 
"  I  read  a  book  from  the  Sab  bath -school  library 
several  years  ago  ;**  **  I  don't  think  my  parents 
would  permit  me  to  read  a  book  while  I  am  at- 
tending school."  These  same  pupils  could 
give  the  place  and  date  of  birth  of  nearly  every 
writer  of  note  from  Chaucer  to  Tennyson. 

This  is  one  of  many  examples  of  misdirected 
energy,  brought  about  partly  through  the  ab-  ! 
sence  of  the  school  library.  Is  it  possible  under 
such  circumstances  for  pupils  to  acquire  any- 
thing  of  the  taste  of  Gibbon  when  he  said,  "  A  | 
taste  for  books  is  the  glory  of  my  life ;  I  would 
not  exchange  it  for  the  wealth  ot  the  Indies  **  ? 
Or  of  Goldsmith  when  be  wrote,  "The  first 
time  I  read  a  good  book,  it  is  Just  as  if  I  had 
gained  a  new  friend ;  and  when  I  read  it  again, 
it  is  as  if  I  met  an  old  one." 

But  looking  at  the  subject  from  a  moral 
standpoint,  the  greatest  danger  is  not  that 
pupils  will  not  acquire  a  taste  for  good  books, 
but  that  they  are  subjected  to  the  thousand  and 
one  influences  that  are  ready  to  lead  them 
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to  acquire  a  taste  for  literature  that  is  low  and 
degrading.  It  is  needless  for  us  to  enumerate 
examples  of  the  low  and  flashy  reading  matter 
that  obtrudes  itself  upon  the  attention  of  young 
and  old,  every  day  and  nearly  everywhere. 
The  railroad  cars,  news-stands,  and  even  the 
door-steps  of  our  homes,  are  freighted  with 
copies  of  half- dime  libraries  and  highly  illus- 
trated story  papers — papers  that  are  filled  with 
thrilling,  sensational,  improbable  stories,  clothed 
frequently  in  the  language  of  the  drinking 
saloon  and  the  gambler's  retreat;  stories  with 
plots  that  are  laid  in  the  haunts  of  the  vilest  of 
the  vicious,  and  the  lowest  of  the  depraved. 
Our  youths  are  permitted  to  read  of  persons, 
places  and  incidents,  that,  to  say  the  least,  are 
degrading  in  their  nature. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  estimate  the  ill  effects 
of  such  reading  matter  upon  the  mind  that  has 
not  yet  matured.  It  acts  with  even  a  deadlier 
influence  than  the  intoxicating  cup.  If  persisted 
in,  the  intellect,  the  passions  and  the  will  are 
all  made  slaves  to  its  powerful  influence.  It  has 
been  truthfully  said  that.  "  It  is  like  the  growth 
of  a  poisonous  fungus ;  it  absorbs  the  vital  forces 
and  destroys  all  that  is  noble  in  life.*'  Fellow- 
teachers,  is  this  picture  overdrawn  ?  If  not,  it 
is  our  duty  to  educate  away  from  this  modern 
literary  pabulum.  One  of  the  great  educational 
problems  of  the  day  is  not  what  method  to  use 
in  teaching  pupils  to  read,  but  how  to  direct 
their  reading  after  they  have  learned  to  read. 
This  being  admitted,  where  is  there  a  more 
potent  factor  to  aid  in  this  direction  than  the 
School  Library  ?  or  what  is  a  better  method  than 
by  providing  pure  and  wholesome  reading  mat- 
ter for  our  boys  and  girls,  and  then  teaching 
them  how  to  read  it  and  love  it  ? 

The  School  Library  also  has  its  value  as  an 
aid  in  furnishing  knowledge,  and  in  developing 
the  power  of  investigation.  A  certain  noted 
librarian  has  well  said,  "  The  library  is  the  key 
which  unlocks  the  hidden  mystery  of  the  text- 
books, promoting  scholarly  habits,  and  awaken- 
ing and  broadening  the  mind  by  a  grasp  of 
£ict,  and  range  of  thought,  such  as  can  be 
acquired  in  no  other  way.*'  It  is  impossible  to 
become  a  scholar  without  first  acquiring  the 
habit  of  careful  research  and  investigation. 
We  fear  that  many  go  out  from  our  schools 
without  acquiring  this  habit.  One  of  the  strong- 
est incentives  to  study  is  the  desire  to  know, 
and  one  of  the  best  methods  of  stimulating  this 
desire  is  to  place  within  reach  of  pupils  the 
means  of  finding  out  what  thev  should  know, 
but  what  the  teacher  does  not  think  best  to  tell 
them.  If  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another 
that  will  cripple  investigation,  it  is  the  discovery 
that  there  is  nothing  to  aid  in  the  investigation; 
and  is  not  ^is  exactly  the  predicament  that 
many  a  student  is  placed  in  when  sometimes  he 
does  not  have  even  a  dictionary  to  aid  him  ? 

Their  Composition,  —  The  make  up  of  a 
School  Library  must  depend  largely  upon  the 
funds  available,  and  the  grade  of  pupils  for 
which  it  is  intended.  Generally  the  amount  of 
money  to  expend  for  this  purpose  is  at  the  min- 
imum, and  when  such  is  the  case,  suitable 
books  of  reference  should  be  among  the  first 


purchased.  Dictionaries,  gazetteers,  cyclope- 
dias such  as  Harper's  Cyclopedia  of  U.  S. 
History,  Champlin's  Young  Folks'  Cyclopedia 
of  Persons  and  Places,  etc,  ate  indispensable  to 
a  high  degree  of  success  in  developing  the 
habit  of  research.  It  is  surprising  to  see  the 
ease  with  which  even  children  of  comparatively 
low  grades  will  make  use  of  books  of  reference. 
They  will  search  with  the  keenest  vigor  uritil 
they  have  found  the  information  they  desire. 
A  class  in  a  government  school  was  recently 
asked  in  the  evening,  by  a  visitor,  to  write  upon 
a  slip  of  paper  the  subjects  that  gave  them  oc- 
casion to  refer  to  the  library  during  the  day,  and 
also  to  state  whether  they  or  not  they  were  suc- 
cessful in  finding  the  information.  The  follow- 
ing were  among  the  numerous  subjects  given : 
Mound  Builders,  North  American  Indians, 
Suez  Canal,  Alexander  the  Great,  the  Bronze 
Horses  of  Venice,  Locusts,  Electric  Motors, 
Lord  Byron,  and  the  definition  and  pronuncia- 
tion of  words.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  in 
every  case  they  were  successful.  Children  are 
naturally  inquisitive,  and  when  that  tendency 
to  inquire  is  directed  in  proper  channels,  schol- 
arly habits  follow. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  books  of  reference, 
there  are  many  excellent  books  of  travel,  his- 
tory, biography,  science,  etc.,  written  for  the 
young  in  such  an  attractive  manner  as  to  arrest 
their  attention  and  add  great  interest  to  the 
study  of  the  text-books.  These  should  also  be 
among  the  first  to  be  placed  in  the  school 
library.  Take  for  example  the  subject  of  Geo- 
graphy. What  a  wonderful  advantage  it  is  to 
the  teacher  to  be  able  to  refer  her  pupils  to 
such  books  as  Butterworth's  "  Zigzag  Journeys,** 
Knox*s  "Boy  Travelers,*'  "Young  Americans 
in  Japan,"  and  "  The  Wonderful  City  of  Tokio,'* 
Smith's  "Travels  Around  the  World  by  a  Boy," 
Brassey's  "Around  the  World  in  the  Yacht 
Sunbeam,"  Higginson's  "Young  Folks'  Book  of 
American  Explorers;"  or  her  younger  pupils  to 
"The  Seven  Little  Sisters,"  " Lucy's  Wonder- 
ful Globe,"  "Overhead,**  and  scores  of  other 
books  of  a  similar  character. 

The  subject  of  history  has  quite  as  fertile  a 
field  from  which  to  draw.  What  an  interest  is 
created  in  the  mind  of  the  young  student  of 
American  history  when  he  is  favored  with  the 
opportunity  to  read  such  books  as  Coffin's 
"  Building  the  Nation,"  "  The  Story  of  Liberty,** 
and  "The  Boys  of  'jd;'  Watson's  "Noble 
Deeds  of  Our  Fathers,"  Dodge's  "Stories  of 
American  History,"  Drake's  "Around  the 
Hub,"  Headley*s  "Washington  and  His  Gen- 
erals,'* and  "  The  American  Statesmen  *'  series. 
Pupils  taught  under  such  favorable  conditions 
are  seldom  disposed  to  say,  "  I  hate  history.** 

Amone  the  excellent  juvenile  works  on  the 
subject  0?  Natural  History,  are  Buckley's  "Fairy 
Land  of  Science,"  Hooker's  "  Book  of  Nature, 
Beart's  "Adventures  of  a  Young  Naturalist," 
Kirby's  "Aunt  Martha's  Corner  Cupboard," 
Kingsley's  "Madam  How  and  Lady  Why," 
Smiles'  "Scotch  Naturalist,"  "Wild  Flowers 
and  How  They  Grow,**  and  "  How  Plants  Be- 
have.** The  books  we  have  mentioned  include 
but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  list.    What 
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is  true  in  reference  to  geography,  history  and 
natural  history  is  also  true  of  the  remaining 
subjects  of  the  school  curriculum. 

Thus  far  we  have  alluded  only  to  the  litera- 
ture that  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  branches 
taught  in  the  school.  Perhaps  the  most  per- 
plexing question  that  confronts  the  individual 
who  selects  a  school  library  is,  "  What  should 
be  the  character  of  the  general  and  miscellan- 
eous reading  matter  ?'* 

Our  experience  leads  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  majority  of  persons  who  patronize  the 
public  library  do  so  lor  the  sole  purpose  of  en- 
tertainment. As  a  result  they  read  little  else 
than  fiction.  It  is  not  my  desire  to  say  a  word 
against  the  judicious  use  of  standard  fiction,  for 
it  has  its  legitimate  place.  One  of  the  greatest 
literary  critics  of  our  country  says,  "  I  can  con- 
ceive of  no  healthier  reading  for  boy,  or  girl 
either,  than  Scott's  novels  or  Cooper's.  I  have 
found  them  very  good  reading  at  least  for  one 
young  man,  for  one  middle-aged  man,  and  for 
one  who  is  growing  old.  Let  us  not  make  life 
duller  than  it  is."  We  do  wish,  however,  to 
protest  against  placing  flimsy,  sentimental  fic- 
tion in  the  school  library  with  a  view  to  culti- 
vating a  taste  for  what  is  better.  Where  this  is 
done  the  transition  is  far  more  difficult  to  make 
than  where  there  has  been  no  reading  at  all. 
We  can  not  help  but  agree  with  Robert  Collyer 
when  he  says:  "There  arc  books  that  pub- 
lishers should  advertise  as  a  man  in  Denver 
advertised  his  soda  fountain,  'Sweetened  wind.' " 
Such  books  are  liable  to  be  pleasant  reading, 
but  they  have  no  more  substance  than  "  sweet- 
ened wind."  It  is  our  duty  to  endeavor  to 
cultivate  a  taste  that  will  look  higher  than  the 
ephemeral  fiction  of  the  day. 

You  will  pardon  the  reference  to  a  personal 
experience  that  will  aid  in  proving  that  the 
school  library  can  be  made  instrumental  in 
cultivating  a  taste  for  more  than  fiction.  The 
hbrary  connected  with  our  schools  is  also  open 
to  the  public.  The  statistics  for  the  year  end- 
ing November  i,  1889,  show  that  70  per  cent,  of 
the  reading  that  was  done  by  citizens  was  fiction, 
and  but  1 5  per  cent,  of  that  done  by  those  who 
have  gone  out  from  our  schools,  from  time  to 
time,  was  fiction.  This  latter  gratifying  result 
was  brought  about  by  directing  the  boys  and 
girls  in  their  choice  of  books  while  in  the 
schools. 

Another  important  phase  of  the  subject,  How 
to  use  the  School  Library,  we  will  leave  to  the 
general  discussion,  but  before  doing  so  permit 
us  to  make  but  one  suggestion :  Pupils  require 
intelligent  direction  not  only  in  their  choice  of 
books,  but  in  reference  to  how  they  should  read 
them.  Much  of  the  reading  of  the  day  is  super- 
ficial. It  is  done  for  entertainment  alone,  and 
not  with  a  view  to  gaining  knowledge  and 
mental  power.  To  guard  against  this  hasty 
skipping  over  the  pages  of  books  as  though  the 
sole  object  is  to  get  through  them,  pupils  should 
be  encouraged  to  reproduce  the  substance  of 
what  they  read.  When  they  are  required  to  do 
this  they  will  read  thoughtfully  and  carefully, 
and  the  reproduction  exercise  will  be  one  of  the 
best  practical  language  lessons  of  the  school. 


In  conclusion,  we  are  glad  to  note  that  the 
sentiment  in  favor  of  School  Libraries  is  grow- 
ing. It  is  true  the  laws  of  our  State  restrict 
Boards  of  Directors  from  purchasing  books  for 
libraries,  other  than  such  works  as  are  of  a 
strictly  professional  character,  and  adapted  to 
the  improvement  of  teachers.  The  law  does 
make  the  proviso,  however,  that  if  suitable 
books  are  obtained  by  some  other  means,  it 
becomes  the  duty  of  School  Boards  to  provide, 
out  of  the  school  funds,  suitable  cases  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  books.  Teachers,  do  you 
catch  the  bird  and  the  law^will  provide  the  cage. 
The  school  law  is  what  the  educational  senti- 
ment of  the  people  makes  it.  The  law  in  our 
State  implies  that  libraries  are  not  worth  buying, 
but  that  they  are  worth  taking  care  of  after  they 
are  bought.  Is  this  the  sentiment  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Teachers*  Association  ?  We  think  not 
The  law  concerning  this  subject  is  doubtless 
what  the  educational  demands  were  at  the  time 
it  was  passed ;  but  in  this,  the  last  quarter  of  the 
19th  century,  the  demand  is  being  made  from 
progressive  teachers  on  all  sides  Tor  better  op- 
portunities to  aid  in  directing  the  reading  of  the 
future.  The  fruits  of  this  demand  are  seen  in 
the  scores  of  libraries  that  are  growing  up  in 
all  parts  of  our  State.  May  this  wholesome 
sentiment  continue  to  grow  until  it  focalizes  on 
our  statute  books,  and  School  Libraries  are 
placed  within  the  reach  of  every  boy  and  girl 
m  our  Commonwealth. 

The  Association  adjourned  to  2  p.  m. 


THURSDAY  AFTERNOON. 


THE  Chairman  of  Executive  Committee 
explained  the  arrangements  for  the  final 
session  at  Glen  Onoko  this  evening,  after 
which  Prof.  C.  F.  Foster,  of  Chester,  Pa., 
read  the  following  paper: 

THE  WORK  OF  A  PRINCIPAL. 

The  name  Principal  is  not  sufficiently  well- 
defined  to  be  used  without  explanation.  It  may 
indicate  the  person  in  charge  of  a  school  com- 
prising several  departments,  or  it  may  designate 
a  town  or  borough  superintendent.  A  principal 
may  be  only  nominadly  such,  as  highest-grade 
teacher  in  a  school  building  comprising  two  or 
more  rooms,  or  he  may  have  almost  exclusive 
oversight  and  care  of  one  or  more  buildings  in 
a  village  or  town.  It  is  as  part  of  a  city  system, 
well- organized  and  complete,  that  we  shall 
recognize  the  principalship  and  attempt  to  de- 
fine its  duties. 

In  the  thinly-settled  country  districts,  the  of- 
fice is  unknown.  Where  school -houses  are 
found  scattered  here  and  there  at  long  intervals, 
and  with  small  accommodations,  the  business 
of  teaching  and  governing  is  managed  by  a 
single  person,  under  the  general  supervision  of 
a  local  board  or  county  superintendent.  With 
a  more  compact  population,  as  in  a  village  or 
borough,  the  centralization  of  forces  b%ins, 
though  the  work  is  often  incomplete  from  a  fail- 
ure of  the  controlling  board  to  grasp  the  essential 
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idea  of  unity  in  school  organization.  In  the 
larger  cities  it  is  supposed  to  be  otherwise,  and 
It  is  htrt  that  we  may  look  for  the  best  features 
of  the  system.  My  own  experience  is,  that  in 
the  transition  from  a  rudimentary  to  a  well-de- 
veloped organization,  as  is  illustrated  in  the 
rapid  growth  of  a  district  in  population  and 
school  facilities,  people  are  reluctant  to  adopt 
the  idea  of  special  authority  and  responsibility 
in  school  management.  Even  teachers  are 
sometimes  afraid  of  the  invasion  of  theii*  school- 
room rights  by  the  intervention  of  a  supervisory 
or  advisory  power  less  than  that  of  the  general 
superintendent. 

The  fact  is,  .the  true  sphere  of  the  principal  is 
an  intermediary  one,  yet  extending  so  far  as  to 
comprehend  much  of  the  domain  on  either  side. 
He  is  both  supervising  officer  and  instructor. 
His  work  is  in  kind  that  of  the  superintendent, 
though  limited  in  the  extent  of  his  field.  In  his 
own  special  department  of  instruction  he  does 
the  work  of  a  teacher,  though  presumably  less 
in  amount  than  others.  In  these  statements, 
we  have  covered  the  general  ground  of  our 
snbject  Wc^ill  proceed  to  enter  more  fully 
into  details. 

1.  The  principal  should  obtain  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  his  field.  This  he  should  do  for 
his  own  benefit,  and  that  he  may  be  able  to  give 
all  required  information  to  his  superior.  He 
should  keep  a  careful  record  of  statistics  and 
transactions  in  his  department  which  may  have 
important  bearing  upon  his  supervisory  work, 
an4  so  be  ready  to  report  progress  at  any  time. 
He  should  familiarize  himself  with  the  course  of 
instruction,  that  he  may  be  able  to  assign  pupils 
to  their  proper  places  on  entrance.  He  should 
know  the  condition  of  each  school  in  his  de- 
partment, and,  so  far  as  practicable,  of  each 
pupil.  He  should  especially  know  the  capa- 
bility oi  his  teachers,  and  the  measure  of  success 
attained  by  each.  He  should  be  on  familiar 
terms  with  both  teacher  and  pupil,  so  as  to  find 
out  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  them.  He 
should  as  often  as  convenient  see  them  at  their 
work,  and  so  acquaint  himself  with  their  merits 
and  defects.  With  such  information,  he  is 
prepared  to  act  in  any  emergency,  either  for 
himself  or  in  conjunction  with  the  superin- 
tendent. 

2.  He  should  assist  his  teachers  with  words  of 
encouragement  and  counsel.  Of  course,  this 
implies  a  corresponding  confidence  in  him  on 
the  part  of  the  teachers.  If  there  is  distrust  of 
bis  ability,  jealousy  of  his  power,  or  any  lack  of 
cooperation,  the  association  of  principal  and 
teachers  is  a  failure.  But  if  good  feeling  exists, 
advice  may  be  freely  rendered,  faults  corrected, 
and  superior  work  commended.  The  principal, 
especially  as  teacher  of  a  higher  grade,  should 
see  that  the  course  of  study  is  fully  carried  out 
in  the  lower  or  preparatory  departments,  and 
that  methods  employed  by  the  teachers  are  such 
as  to  ensure  gooa  progress. 

3.  He  should  be  responsible  for  the  discipline 
of  all  the  pupik  under  his  charge.  I  do  not 
mean  that  he  should  have  the  burden  of  pun- 
ishing all  delinquents,  but  that  he  should  keep 
careful  watch  of  the  modes  of  correction  in  the 


different  rooms,  assist  the  teacher  in  the  control 
of  pupils'  if  necessary,  and  in  extreme  cases 
administer  punishment.  The  appeal  to  this 
higher  tribunal  should  not  be  often  made,  lest 
the  authority  of  the  teacher  be  weakened ;  but 
the  fact  that  such  an  appeal  is  possible  is  gen- 
erally sufficient  to  check  many  of  the  irregulari- 
ties which  would  otherwise  occur.  It  will  some- 
times be  necessary  for  him  to  settle  difficulties 
in  the  community  of  pupils  occupying  the  school 
yard  before  the  sessions  or  at  recess.  Fighting, 
swearing,  trespass  of  rights  involving  pupils 
from  dinferent  rooms,  are  often  referred  to  the 
principal.  As  a  judicial  officer  he  needs  to  act 
promptly,  yet  wisely  and  calmly. 

4.  "In  a  populous  district  embracing  a  large 
number  of  school  buildings,  the  principal  will 
be  required  to  accomplish  at  stated  times  the 
removal  of  classes  to  rooms  of  higher  grade. 
He  will  superintend  the  periodical  examinations, 
if  such  tests  are  given,  and  render  a  decision 
in  doubtful  cases.  If  the  progress  of  pupils  and 
their  fitness  for  advancement  are  determined  by 
the  observation  and  judgment  of  the  teachers, 
rather  than  by  the  conventional  and  stereotyped 
processes,  he  must,  by  frequent  visitation  and 
careful  scrutiny  of  methods  in  the  school  room, 
prepare  himself  to  ^ct  wisely  and  fairly  as 
appellate  judge  in  matters  of  promotion  and 
demotion.  It  is  impossible  here  to  draw  with 
exactness  the  dividing  line  between  the  province 
of  the  general  supervising  officer  or  superin- 
tendent and  that  of  the  supervising  principal. 
The  extent  of  territory  included  in  the  district, 
the  grouping  of  the  different  schools,  and  the 
amount  of  supervisory  work  to  be  accomplished, 
must  determine  in  each  case  how  much  of  de- 
tail and  consequent  responsibility  shall  be  at- 
tached to  this  intermediary  position  in  the 
school  management. 

5.  Whatever  may  be  settled  upon,  however, 
as  the  principal's  duty  in  the  preceding  partic- 
ulars, it  is  certain  that  he  is  to  be  held  to  strict 
account  for  the  guardianship  of  the  school  prop- 
erty, for  the  cleanliness  of  the  premises,  and 
especially  for  the  sanitary  condition  of  his 
department,  so  far  as  the  directing  board  give 
him  means  and  power  to  act.  For  the  accofh- 
plishment  of  the  best  results  in  these  respects, 
ne  will  need  to  have  a  definitely  formulated  set 
of  regulations,  and  full  authority  to  enforce 
these  through  the  teachers  and  the  janitors. 
The  latter  should  be  made  responsible  to  him, 
and  should  be  under  his  control.  In  this  way 
only  can  he  be  assured  that  the  rooms  are  at 
all  times  properly  heated  and  ventilated,  and 
that  the  pupils  are  not  exposed  to  disaster  or 
disease  by  neglect  or  mismanagement.  The 
principal  should  be  watchful  for  the  physical 
well-being  of  the  children. 

6.  It  may  seem  almost  a  caricature  to  add 
that  after  all  these  duties  are  seasonably  and 
faithfully  attended  to,  he  is  to  give  the  rest  of 
his  time  to  the  instruction  of  a  class.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  in  some  in- 
stances the  number  of  rooms  in  charge  may  be 
small,  and  that  there  are  districts  in  which  the 
details  of  supervision  may  be  assumed  largely 
by  the    local    superintendent.    On    the  other 
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band,  in  the  more  extended  and  better  organ- 
ized city  systems,  all  of  this  work  must  fall  upon 
the  principals.  In  the  latter  case  little  or  noth- 
ing should  be  expected  of  them  in  the  way  of 
teaching,  except  the  instructing  and  counseling 
of  the  teachers  themselves  in  meetings  called 
at  intervals  for  this  purpose.  No  supervising 
officer,  however  narrow  his  sphere  of  labor,  can 
afford  to  neglect  this  kind  of  teaching,  which 
has  its  influence,  powerful  though  indirect, 
upon  the  pupils. 

If  we  were  to  lay  down  a  rule  for  the  division 
of  the  principal's  time,  we  would  say  that  in  no 
case  ought  he  to  be  required  to  be  with  his  class 
more  than  two  thirds  of  the  regular  session,  and 
provision  should  be  made  for  the  shifting  of 
this  responsibility,  if  occasion  demands.  I  have 
met  teachers  who  had  such  excellent  control 
over  their  pupils,  that  they  could  leave  the 
room  for  an  indefinite  period  without  any  one 
in  charge,  and  know  that  all  had  gone  on  right 
in  their  absence.  Such  teachers  as  these  cer- 
>  tainly  make  the  best  kind  of  principals,  but  they 
never  ought  to  be  obliged  to  do  principal's 
work  in  £his  way.  An  assistant  should  be  at 
hand  to  act  as  substitute  in  any  emergency. 
The  principal  should  not  be  so  tied  to  his  class 
that  at  certain  hours  he  never  visits  other  rooms 
to  see  what  is  going  on  there.  Thorough  in- 
spection and  complete  arrangement  of  any  sys- 
tem of  schools  demand  much  freedom  on  the 
part  of  the  supervising  officer.  A  conflict  of 
duties  may  sometimes  arise,  but  the  precedence 
belongs  always  to  that  function  of  office  which 
is  most  wide-reaching  in  its  'results. 

In  this  outline  of  the  principal's  work,  I  have 
perhaps  entered  more  into  details  than  was 
really  necessary.  I  regard  it  as  an  important 
work.  It  should  be  well  defined.  Competent 
persons  should  be  selected  to  perform  it.  The 
combination  of  qualities  demanded  is  not  found 
in  every  teacher.  It  sometimes  exists,  however, 
in  a  remarkable  degree,  in  females  as  well  as 
in  males.  A  good  principal  of  either  sex  is  a 
thoice  acquisition,  one  to  be  diligentlv  sought 
after,  and  when  found  carefully  cherisned  and 
guarded.  Happy  the  superintendent  who  has 
such  a  working  force  to  rely  upon  in  his  school 
management. 

Prof.  N.  M.  Fennerman,  of  Greensburg, 
Pa.,  read  a  second  paper  on  the  same  sub- 
ject|  as  follows : 

There  is  only  one'  thing  more  important  to 
schools  than  good  supervision,  and  that  is  good 
teaching.  A  good  teacher  may  do  good  work 
without  a  principal,  but  without  good  teachers 
no  amount  of  supervision  will  suffice  to  educate 
tiie  pupils.  But  wise  principalship  may  prevent 
many  a  failure,  and  economize  energy  which 
might  otherwise  be  wasted. 

The  aim  of  supervision  is  twofold:  i.  To 
furnish  energy.  2.  To  regulate  its  expenditure. 
The  furnishing  must  always  precede  the  regu- 
lating. The  opposite  course  is  an  error  which 
impoverishes  many  schools.  There  is  so  much 
trimming  done  to  make  the  parts  symmetrical 
that  the  work  soon  comes  to  the  condition  of 
the  cheese  which  the  cats  had  stolen  and  asked 


the  monkey  to  divide.  Every  time  the  rudder 
turns  the  course  of  a  ship,  a  part  of  the  onward 
motion  is  destroyed ;  and  every  time  that  the 
teacher's  work  is  turned  into  other  channels  by 
the  principal,  a  part  of  the  energy  is  lost.  This 
necessitates  that  he  be  a  source  of  energ)',  as 
well  as  a  regulator.  A  ship  needs  not  only  a 
rudder,  but  an  engine,  and  what  most  graded 
schools  now  want  is  more  engine  and  less  rud- 
der. Teachers  with  a  system  within  them  are 
much  better  than  teachers  who  are  c<^nfined 
within  a  system. 

The  one  essential  in  doing  systematic  work 
is  to  have  the  worker  thoroughly  indoctrinated 
with  the  truths  of  the  system.  The  reason  why 
almost  all  teaching  is  still  done  as  if  the  facts  to 
be  learned  were  the  ultimate  good,  is  that  away 
down  in  their  hearts  teachers  still  believe  that 
children  come  to  school  to  learn ^  that  is,  to  ac- 
quire knowledge.  Mental  development  is  a 
term  which  we  roll  under  our  tongues  as  a  sweet 
morsel  as  long  as  the  familiar  words  are  used, 
or  until  our  souls  are  probed  below  the  level  of 
words,  and  down  there  we  give  education  the 
same  chamber  with  the  acquiring  of  facts.  The 
springs  of  action  are  down  there,  below  the 
casing  of  words,  and  in  that  lower  place  men- 
tal development  is  little  more  than  a  myth. 
No  wonder  that  so  large  a  part  of  the  teaching 
is  done  as  if  there  were  no  such  thing. 

The  subject  is  extremely  intangible,  and  to 
the  teacher  whose  days  are  spent  in  preparing 
children  for  tests  of  scholarship,  the  subject 
grows  daily  more  pnreal  and  ghostly.  The 
battle  becomes  so  thick  that  the  broad  principles 
of  military  science  are  lost  sight  of.  This  is 
only  a  human  limitation  and  deserves  not  one 
word  of  censure.  But  the  capstone  of  military 
greatness  is  to  be  able  to  watch  the  movements 
of  the  army  and  the  fighting  of  the  soldiers ;  and 
the  noblest  work  of  the  teacher  is  when  she  can 
plunge  with  enthusiasm  into  the  smallest  device 
a;i^  keep  her  eye  fixed  upon  the  goal,  which  is 
the  hamionious  development  of  the  child's 
faculties. 

To  do  this  without  the  constant  aid  and  in- 
spiration of  another  who  makes  a  specialty  of 
educational  philosophy,  would  be  the  work  of 
a  hero.  And  so  here  is  one  part  of  the  princi- 
pal's work.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  he  should 
think  and  the  teachers  should  devise  and  exe- 
cute. His  thinking  would  soon  become 
pedantic  and  their  execution  mechanical.  He 
must  furnish  the  impetus  to  thought  and  go 
hand  in  hand  with  them  in  device  and  execu- 
tion: if  he  neglects  the  latter,  he  can  not  long 
succeed  in  the  former.  This  is  the  way  to  have 
every  teacher  provided  with  a  system  of  edu- 
cational doctrine  which  shall  be  as  well  defined 
and  as  firmly  held  as  if  it  were  original  with 
her.  Such  a  system  will  bear  its  own  fruit  in 
the  growth  of  the  pupil's  minds,  just  as  inevit- 
ably as  mechanical  work  will  bear  its  fruit  in 
the  stagnation  of  mental  power. 

The  practice  of  meting  out  to  the  teachers  a 
certain  fixed  amount  for  each  month,  is  almost 
as  bad  as  requiring  a  fixed  amount  from  each 
pupil.  It  is  the  amount  oi  effort  which  strength- 
ens, not  the  amount  of  work  done.    If  you  are 
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rolling  stones  up  hill,  you  will  be  strengthened 
just  as  much  by  working  at  one  large  stone  for 
an  hour  as  by  rolling  up  ten  small  ones  in  the 
same  time,  and  the  amount  of  strength  gained 
to  yourself  will  in  no  wise  depend  upon  your 
success  in  landing  the  stone  safely  at  the  top. 

It  will  be  just  as  great  if  after  repeated  slips  the 
stone  has  finally  landed  at  the  bottom.  Just  so 
it  is  not  the  number  of  answers  which  a  boy 
can  get,  but  the  amount  of  attentive  effort 
which  he  can  put  forth,  that  decides  the  benefit 
of  the  period  to  him.  The  half-hour's  exercise 
is  the  same  whether  he  gets  thirty  answers  or 
none;  and  if  there  be  any  advantage  it  is  with 
the  latter,  because  it  adds  moral  to  mental 
strength.  If  it  be  asked  whether  such  an  idea 
will  work  in  practice,  the  reply  is  it  will  work 
in  the  hands  of  the  few  teachers  who  thoroughly 
believe  it.  If  the  conviction  is  in  the  teacher, 
it  will  work  out;  if  it  is  not,  she  can  never  im- 
part it  to  her  school.  No  rules  can  be  given  for 
tact,  and  no  rules  can  be  given  for  innuencing 
others  with  one's  own  convictions.  If  such  a 
conviction  has  worked  into  the  teacher's  soul, 
it  will  work  out  in  practice.  These  things  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  principal.  It  is  the  old  law 
of  supply  and  demand.  If  his  course  calls  for 
task-work,  the  teachers  will  become  task-work- 
ers; if  it  calls  for  mental  exercise,  the  teachers 
will  become  educators.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  he  must  be  the  first  to  comprehend  and 
believe  in  his  inmost  soul  that  growth  is  every- 
thing. 

There  is  no  one  indication  which  speaks 
better  for  sound  health  than  a  healthy  appetite. 
In  this  land  of  plenty,  it  is  much  easier  for  a 
man  with  an  appetite  and  no  meal  to  procure 
the  meal,  than  for  the  man  with  the  meal  and  no 
appetite  to  procure  the  appetite.  Not  6ne  of  us 
but  stands  in  more  danger  of  suffering  from 
loss  of  appetite  than  for  want  of  food.  It  is 
even  more  true  in  the  world  of  literature ;  the 
world  is  suffering  for  want  of  appetite.  To  pro- 
vide for  a  boy  that  through  life  he  shall  never 
lack  good  books  is  a  small  thing  to  do  in  these 
times;  but  to  insure  that  he  shall  always  have  a 
strong  appetite  for  his  intellectual  food  would 
be  to  guarantee  him  eminence.  Love  for  na- 
ture and  knowledge  is  the  chief  feature  which 
gave  the  Newtons,  the  Franklins  and  the  Spen- 
cers pre- eminence  over  other  men  of  fine  talents, 
who  have  accomplished  little  or  nothing  for  the 
world's  good.  Of  what  insignificant  dimensions 
is  the  knowledge  imparted  in  the  schools  com- 
pared with  the  lave  for  knowledge  which  raised 
Franklin  to  eminence,  and  still  brings  us  daily 
benefits.  We  are  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish 
when  we  choke  children  with  loads  of  items 
which  they  "ought  to  know,"  and  rob  them  of 
their  appetite,  the  only  thing  which  will  insure 
intellectual  life. 

These  are  among  the  truths  which  ought  to 
permeate  every  nook  and  comer  of  the  school 
system.  If  the  principal  can  cause  such  senti- 
ments to  exist,  they  will  take  body  not  only  in 
the  course  of  study,  but  the  discipline,  the  daily 
programme,  the  methods,  and  the  manner  of 
the  teacher. 

To  give  tbese  and  other  sentiments  which  are 


necessary  that  the  teacher's  work  may, be  well 
grounded,  regular  teachers'  meetings  will  be 
found  a  necessity.  In  these  meetings  nothing 
will  compensate  for  lack  of  resource  on  the  part 
of  the  principal.  If  he  has  ifo  deep  conviction 
in  his  soul  which  is  burning  its  way  out,  he  had 
better  get  one  before  calling  a  meeting  of  the 
teachers.  Meetings  for  the  exchange  of  ideas 
are  all  very  good  when  the  ideas  are  at  hand  to 
exchange,  but  a  single* person  who  "has  some- 
thing to  say,  not  who  has  to  say  something" 
can  stamp  his  sentiments  upon  the  teachers  in 
a  manner  that  will  tell  upon  the  pupils. 

Some  way  of  measuring  and  comparing  pu- 
pils is  still  necessary  and  always  will  be,  notwith- 
standing the  hue  and  cry  against  examinations. 
Written  examinations  coupled  with  the  per  cent, 
system  constitute  the  first  well- defined  method 
of  giading  since  class  instruction  took  the  place 
of  individual  instruction.  Some  have  substi- 
tuted oral  tests,  and  a  few  have  reverted  to  the 
primitive  method  of  relying  implicitly  upon  the 
teacher's  judgment.  Let  the  conclusion  h€ 
what  it  will^  a  few  truths  are  beyond  dispute. 
First,  that  examinations  for  the  purpose  of 
grading  should  test  hot  what  the  pupil  has  done 
in  tl:e  past,  but  what  he  can  do  in  the  future. 
The  ability  to  do  the  next  year's  work  should 
be  the  only  consideration  in  making  promotions 
or  rather  the  question  should  be  stated,  "In 
which  grade  will  he  receive  the  most  benefit, 
every  thing  considered'.'  This  denies  the 
justice  of  keeping  any  pupil  back  because  he 
has  wasted  his  time  or  refused  to  work.  The 
question  of  promotion  should  be  a  question  of 
power,  not  a  question  of  scholarship  or  reward 
tor  faithful  work.  If  faithful  work  deserves 
anything^  it  deserves  the  place  where  the  most 
good  can  be  obtained  during  the  following  year. 
This  place  may  be  either  in  the  same  grade  or 
the  one  higher.  But  every  pupil  has  a  right  to 
the  same,  even  though  he  be  a  criminal  from 
the  Reform  School.  Examinations  then  should 
test  attainment  only  to  reveal  the  capacities  and 
power  of  the  pupil. 

The  second  thing  which  is  true  of  exanima- 
tions  is,  that  they  test  the  quality  of  the  instruc- 
tion given,  much  more  than  the  amount  of 
power  acquired.  That  is  to  say,  they  examine 
the  teacher  much  more  than  they  do  the  pupil, 
and  this  too  without  either  teacher  or  pupil 
knowing  it.  This  feature  may  be  made  emi- 
nently useful  to  a  principal  who  is  attempting 
to  bring  his  teachers  to  nobler  ideas  of  educa- 
tion. Examinations  are  not  always  and  of 
necessity  bad.  When  their  effects  are  perni- 
cious, as  they  so  often  are,  it  may  show,  first, 
that  the  habit  of  constant  testing  has  been  neg- 
lected, which  causes  a  shock  when  it  comes  ^1 
at  once  ;  this  is  usually  the  case.  Second,  it 
may  show  that  the  abihty  to  formulate  knowl- 
edge in  language,  especially  written  language, 
has  not  received  sufficient  attention.  This  also 
is  usually  the  case.  Third,  it  may  show,  and 
usually  does,  that  the  examinations  are  given 
with  the  wrong  end  in  view.  They  should  not 
be  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  what  the  pupil 
knows.  They  should  be  to  train  the  pupil  and 
aid  the  teacher  in  her  instruction.    But  the 
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teacher's  judgment  must  always  be  the  ultimate 
authority  in  determining  the  pupiFs  standing 
and  ability  to  advance.  The  name  "  Examina- 
tion'* should  be  abandoned,  simply  because  it 
has  been  in  bad  company,  and  such  exercises 
should  come  very  often.  The  essence  of  schol- 
arship tests,  when  taken  pure,  is  an  active,  and 
violent  poison  ;  but  as  it  occurs  in  nature  diluted 
in  the  regular  work  of  instruction,  it  is  a  whole- 
some stimulant. 

The  paper  prepared  by  Miss  Mary  Rock- 
wood,  of  Huntingdon,  was  read  by  Miss 
Jessie  Dalrymple,  of  Philadelphia,  the  sub- 
ject being 

THE  NEW  AND  THE   OLD  IN  EDUCATION. 

The  New  and  the  Old.  not  the  New  versus 
the  Old ;  for  the  new  is  child  and  heir  of  the  Old. 
Wiser,  fairer,  broader- browed  than  its  parent,  it« 
still  would  not  despise  its  inheritance,  but  is 
bent  only  upon  its  improvement  and  extension. 
The  very  axes  that  are  to- day  hewing  away  the 
overgrowth  of  the  false  and  the  undergrowth  of 
the  useless,  were  sharpened  on  the  grindstone  of 
the  Old  Education ;  and  the  keener  the  strokes, 
the  more  certain  it  is  that  the  Old  had  some- 
thing with  which  the  New  must  not  part. 

The  writer  proposes  to  discuss  certain  reforms 
undertaken  in  the  name  of  the  New,  and  certain 
dangers  to  which  the  reformation  is  subj)*ct. 

I.  The  Nt-w  Education  means  the  clearing 
away  of  rubbish — It  would  abolish  the  false  and 
the  useless.  The  fate  of  all  human  institutions 
is  to  become,  as  the  Pyramids  in  Egyptian  sand, 
buried  in  meaningless  forms,  in  mummeries,  in 
traditional  untruth,  in  the  debris  of  what  was 
once  useful  and  beautiful,  but  "  made  uncouth 
by  time."  So  the  Christian  church  had  its  Lu- 
ther— not  the  discoverer  of  new  truth  so  much 
as  an  uncoverer  of  old  truth  long  buried.  The 
New  Education  is  iconoclastic,  and  must  be. 
Only  let  it  take  care  that  in  it^  zeal,  it  throws 
down  and  shatters  no  priceless  Apollos. 

II.  The  New  Education  would  have  nothing 
done  without  a  reason.  It  would  base  all 
methods  upon  the  structure,  development  and 
activities  of  the  mind.  It  regards  the  child's 
brain  not  as  a  more  or  less  elastic  receptacle  for 
facts,  but  as  an  organism  with  the  vital  power 
of  assimilation.  In  place  of  trying  to  feed  fac- 
ulties not  yet  developed,  it  would  reach  the 
child  through  the  senses,  of  which  he  already 
has  the  use.  Instead  of  crowding  his  memory 
with  abstractions,  trusting  that  time  will  make 
them  useful  In  this  very  concrete  world,  it  would 
teach  him  to  use  his  senses  upon  things  about 
him.  leaving  time  to  make  inductions.  It  would 
load  the  memory  with  no  indigestible  mass  of 
information.  It  would  have  respect  to  individ- 
uality, and  set  up  no  iron  bedstead,  to  whose 
measure  every  child  must  come,  even  though 
by  cutting  off  or  by  stretching  out.  It  would 
make  learning  a  natural  and  pleasant  process, 
not  a  forced  and  painful  one — with  the  child's 
g^ain,  not  cutting  across  it.  Says  an  eminent 
apostle  of  the  New  Education,  "Children  nat- 
urally like  to  learn.  You,  with  your  mistaken 
methods,  teach  them  to  hate  it.'* 


The  New  Education  rec^uires  the  teacher 
(student)  to  stand  within  his  pupil's  mind,  to 
see  what  there  takes  place,  and  so  to  direct  its 
operations  with  intelligence;  not  to  stand,  as 
outside  a  mill,  and  pour  into  it  grist  of  every 
kind,  with  confidence  that  the  machinery  will 
grind  all,  and  pour  out  precisely  the  products 
desired. 

The  New  Education  requires  that  the  teacher 
be  a  student  of  minds  as  well  as  of  books  and 
external  nature.  The  dry,  abstract,  absent- 
minded  book- worm  or  scientist  may  do  for  the 
teacher  of  minds  capable  of  self  direction,  but 
for  the  primary  and  secondary  education, 
never  1 

That  psychological  teaching  is  really  new 
cannot  be  claimed.  It  has  always  had  its 
aposdes.  From  Socrates  forward  and,  doubt- 
less, backward,  there  have  been  teachers  who 
studied  the  mind  as  well  as  the  mind's  food. 
But  in  these  days,  no  teacher  can  open  an  edu- 
cational paper,  or  attend  an  Institute,  without 
being  reminded  of  what  the  times  demand  from 
him— of  what  he  must  do,  if  he  would  be  called 
"teacher." 

III.  The  New  Education  promises  the  child 
such  an  education  as  will  fit  him  for  his  place 
in  a  work-a-day  world;  to  give  him  the  fuU 
use  of  his  senses ;  regarding  the  world  as  his 
oyster — ^to  make  his  hand  dexterous  in  opening 
it ;  to  make  him  a  doer,  not  a  dreamer ;  to  teach 
him  only  those  things  that  will  fit  him  most 
fully  for  living.  The  challenge  of  the  times  is, 
"What  can  you  dof^  He  who  comes  with 
helpless  hands,  halting  steps,  and  unready, 
though  well  stored  brain,  must  fall  to  the  rear. 
Only  he  who  can  fall  in  step,  bear  his  musket, 
and  use  it,  may  find  place  even  in  the  ranks. 
To  many  this  supply  of  the  demand  for  the 
practical  is  the  chief  glory  of  the  New  Education 
and  its  chief  difference  from  the  Old. 

These,  then,  the  writer  conceives  to  be  the 
three  leading  purposes  of  the  New  Education. 

I.  The  clearing  away  of  rubbish. 

II.  The  basing  educational  methods  upon  the 
study  of  the  mind. 

III.  Supplying  the  demand  of  the  age  for  the 
practical. 

What  are  the  dangers  of  the  New  Education  ? 

I.  There  is  danger  of  imagining  that  we 
have  found  a  royal  road  to  learning.  In  our 
e^ort  to  keep  ourselves  in  contact  with  the 
child's  mind,  we  scarcely  allow  ii  self-^direction 
enough.  In  certain  excellent  schools  marching 
in  the  van  of  progress,  it  is  assumed  that  no 
child  of  nine  is  capable  of  unassisted  study. 
The  teacher  prepares  the  pupil  for  each  recita- 
tion, leaving  nim  no  time  whatever  for  study  by 
himself.  He  no  doubt  has  clearer  ideas  and 
more  fluent  expression,  but  has  he  gained  in 
power  to  do?  It  seems  to  the  writer  that  chil- 
dren of  twelve,  thirteen,  and  fourteen,  entering 
oin:  High  Schools  to  day,  while  more  intelligent 
than  those  of  her  time,  have  less  confidence  in 
their  own  powers,  less  originality,  less  concen- 
tration. May  it  not  be  that  we  teachers,  in  our 
enthusiasm  for  the  new  ways  and  in  the  mental 
exhilaration  of  its  practice,  do  too  much  teach- 
ing ?    Ambitious  not  to  allow  anything  to  enter 
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the  pupil's  mind  which  he  must  afterwards  un- 
learn, are  we  not  too  often  exhaustive  rather 
than  suggestive,  so  depriving  him  of  the  menial 
exercise  hp  needs  ?  The  New  Education  re- 
quires much  from  the  teacher ;  but  do  we  not 
sometimes  assume  the  burdens  that  for  their 
own  good  the  children  themselves  should  bear? 
Children  are  conducted  by  easy  paths,  but  are 
we  sure  that  they  lead  to  the  top  of  the  hill  ?  It 
may  be  that  they  trend  off  and  miss  the  summit. 

II.  There  is  danger  that  we  are  going  too 
far  to  meet  the  Age — ^this  rushing,  crushing  19th 
century.  In  our  zeal  to  be  practical,  we  may 
become  as  the  age  is,  utilitarian.  The  age  says, 
"Teachers,  your  sole  business  is  to  fit  boys 
and  girls  for  life," — by  which  last  phrase  it 
means,  '*for  making  a  living."  We  answer, 
"Ay,  ay,  sir,"  and  sel  about  .teaching  boys  to 
drive  nails  and  girls  to  sew  seams.  Well  done. 
But,  "  We  have  too  many  professional  men  al- 
ready," says  the  Age,  '"give  us  mechanics  and 
traders."  •'  Ay,  ay,,  sir,  *  say  we,  and  begin  to 
drop  A-om  our  school  courses  whatever  cannot 
be  shown  to  be  of  tangible  money  value  to 
business  men  or  mechanics.  All  well  enough 
for  the  boy  who  has  business  or  mechanical 
aptitude*  and  nothing  else;  not  fatal  to  the  boy 
who  has  these  as  well  as  other  gifts ;  but  what 
for  the  lad  who  is  a  born  lawyer,  editor,  or  edu- 
cator? Among  Edward  Bellamy's  fine  fancies, 
there  is  none  finer  than  that  in  his  New  Earth 
every  one  will  have,  before  choosing  his  life 
work,  such  education  as  will  enable  him  to  know 
his  own  aptitude  and  choose  wisely.  This  ideal 
may  never  be  realized — but  do  we  well  to  turn 
our  backs  upon  it  and  walk  straight  away  from  it  ? 
Banish  from  our  school  courses  everything  that 
will  not  be  of  direct  use  in  a  trade  or  a  busmess, 
and  as  many  children  will  miss  their  vocation 
as  when  the  balance  was  all  the  other  way. 
Even  the  l>oy  who  leaves  school  for  a  life  of 
manual  labor  is  the  better  for  a  widening  of  his 
horizon,  for  a  look  outward  and  upward,  as  well 
as  downward  at  his  bench.  Unless  we  would 
produce  mere  living  attachments  to  machines, 
we  must  not  deprive  our  school  children  of  the 
half-loaf  of  general  culture  that  we  might  afford 
them,  with  an  equal  portion  of  manual  skill. 

A  week  ago,  from  the  lips  of  a  ^hrewd,  suc- 
cessful, self-made  Scotch-American  mechanic, 
the  writer  received  a  whole  volume  on  this 
subject,  in  one  pathetic  sentence,  "I'm  hungry 
for  the  education  that  others  have,  but  I  missed 
it  when  a  boy,  and  can't  have  it  now."  This 
man  did  not  mean  manual  or  business  educa- 
tion. His  mind  was  starvmg  for  great  thoughts 
and  broad  views.  Have  we  a  right  to  slam  the 
door  to  this  plenty  in  the  faces  of  the  children 
of  the  poor? 

III.  Again,  the  age  demands  quick  harvests, 
and  there  is  danger  that  we  devote  ourselves  to 
supplying  this  demand,  without  due  regard  to 
the  preparation  of  the  soil  for  future  fruits.  We 
may  be  producing  immediate  crops,  salable  in 
the  world's  market,  at  the  cost  of  exhaustion  and 
future  sterility  of  the  soil.  The  cry  is,  '*  Don't 
waste  time  on  the  soil — give  us  the  crop ! "  It  is 
well  to  ask,  "  Will  a  narrow  and  exclusive  busi- 
ness and  nianaal  training  in  the  end  best  answer 


the  very  purpose  of  utility  ?"  Culture  is  sometimes 
falsely  set  in  opposition  to  the  practical  in  educa- 
tion. The  fault  is  in  the  narrow  understanding 
of  both  terms.  "Culture"  is  not  a  mere  refine- 
ment of  tastes  and  habits,  but  the  cultivation, 
mastery,  of  all  the  powers — that  is,  the  plowing, 
harrowing  and  fertilizing  the  soil.  The  "  prac- 
tical" is  not  in  the  knack  of  making  a  shoe, 
cooking  a  dinner,  operating  a  machine,  or  keep- 
ing a  set  of  books,  but  in  soch  a  mastery  of  the 
faculties  that  the  worker  can  plan  better  shoes, 
devise  more  wholesome  food,  mvent  a  machine, 
pass  from  the  book-keeper's  desk  to  the  propri- 
etor's. To  set  against  the  practical  that  which 
makes  all  permanent  and  progressive  results 
possible,  is  surely  folly.  Any  education  which 
gives  development  and  control  of  body,  mind 
and  soul,  is  even  in  the  narrow,  money-making 
sense,  practical.  Give  the  child  2^  training  that 
enriches  and  strengthens  him  for  himself,  and 
you  have  in  the  same  degree  enhanced  his 
value  to  society.  It  never  pays  to  starve  the 
soil. 

Manual  training  should  be  such  as  not  only 
to  produce  immediate  specific  results,  but  also 
to  insure  future  and  continuous  products. 
While  the  boy  is  taught  to  use  saw  and  plane, 
let  him  learn  the  conservation  of  his  nerve 
force,  and  its  economical  expenditure.  Said  a 
teacher  of  keen  observation  to  the  writer:  "  I 
have  two  brothers  who  used  to  cradle  wheat. 
In  the  process  one  of  them  used  and  wearied 
every  muscle  in  his  body.  At  dusk,  he  went 
to  his  bed,  exhausted.  The  other  brought  into 
action  only  the  needed  muscles,  and  after  each 
sweep  of  the  cradle  relaxed  them  all.  He 
could  cradle  all  day  and  dance  half  the  nighty" 
That  training  which  gives  boys  and  girls  poses- 
sion  of  themselves,  the  ability  to  use  most 
economically,  gracefully,  and  effectively  their 
own  bodily  powers,  is  culture, — and  practical 
education. 

Again,  cuhure  includes  mastery  of  intellectual 
powers.  The  mental  grasp  and  concentration 
that  enables  the  workman  at  his  machine  to 
invent  a  better  one„— was  it  gained  by  driving 
the  machine?  The  power  that  makes  the 
printer  boy  into  the  great  editor— was  it  ac- 
quived  by  setting  type?  Teach  the  art  of 
snort-hand  writing  in  the  schools.  Will  that 
make  a  successfi2  congressional,  literary,  or 
business  stenographer  ? 

Once  more,  culture  Includes  the  gaining  of 
moral  self  possession — the  control  of  will  and 
passion.  The  whole  school  room  life  of  the 
child  should  have  this  in  view,  but  much  that 
is  in  danger  of  being  banished  from  our  curri- 
culums  has  a  strong  though  unobserved  moral 
influence.  If  the  memory  is  stored  with  noble 
sentiments  in  noble  language,  there  will  be  less 
room  for  low,  ignoble  thoughts  and  imagina- 
tions. T.he  child  will  make  a  broader  and 
wiser  citizen  for  a  knowledge  of  other  times 
and  other  lands.  All  this  is  culture  and  practi- 
cal education.  Do  these  dangers  seem  to  some 
to  be  fanciful,  and  the  utilitarian  tendency  of 
the  age  and  of  the  new  education  overdrawn  ? 
The  writer  can  only  say  that  she  has  hardly 
missed  the  exact  words,  and  not  at  all  exact 
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meaning,  of  a  prominent  teacher  tof  teachers,  in 
the  following  words  :  "  To-day  success  is  meas- 
ured by  dollars.  The  times  demand  that  our 
schools  furnish  money-makers,  and  we  must  do 
it,  or  our  schools  are  a  failure." 

And  there  are  probably  some  now  present, 
who,  within  a  year,  have  heard  one  possibly 
more  distinguished  in  war  and  politics  than  in 
pedagogy,  say,  "  Our  public  schools  not  only 
do  not  fit  boys  and  girls  for  life,  but  they  unfit 
them  for  it,"  basing  this  grave  charge  upon  the 
assumption  that  "  it  is  the  sole  business  of  pub- 
lic schools  to  fit  the  boy  to  earn  his  living,  and 
the  girl  to  earn  hers,  until  she  meets  the  inevit- 
able in  becoming  the  wife  of  some  honest 
fellow."  "  If  it  be  so,  so  it  is,  you  know ;  and 
if  it  be  so,  so  be  it."  A  gubernatorial  proc- 
lamation is  not  to  be  lightly  questioned.  But, 
in  this  conn)Bction,  it  may  be  well  to  remem- 
ber that  "  'tis  not  all  of  life  to  live,"  and  that 
*'  a  man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abun- 
dance of  things  that  he  possesseth."  Great 
are  the  needs  of  America  in  this  nineteenth 
century,  and  great  the  demands  she  makes 
upon  the  public  schools.  They  are  expected 
to  be,  at  need,  father,  mother,  minister,  police, 
and  master  workman  to  the  children.  At 
school  the  lack  of  home  training  is  to  be  sup- 
plied, and  the  teachings  of  the  street  school  are 
to  be  counteracted.  To  the  schools  the  nation 
looks  for  citizens,  and  society  for  upholders. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  New  Education  is  equal 
to  all  this,  and  to  the  still  heavier  task  of  raising 
America's  ideal  of  manhood,  womanhood,  citi- 
zenship, and  education.   ' 

The  following  paper  was  read  by  Prof.  E. 
Mackey,  Superintendent  of  the  Schools  of 
Butler,  Pa. 

TRAINING   FOR    CITIZENSHIP — EDUCATION   OF 
THE  WILL. 

It  seems  to  me  proper  at  this  time  to  review 
and  define  the  objects  for  which  our  system  of 
Free  Schools  has  been  founded.  If  we  can 
agree  upon  a  clear  and  definite  statement  of  the 
aim  of  the  State  in  the  maintenance  of  its  public 
schools,  we  can  proceed  more  directly  and  cer- 
tainly in  our  deliberations  concerning  the 
means  to  be  used  that  the  school  may  accom- 
plish its  mission. 

It  is  plain  that  the  specific  object  of  the  Free 
School  system  is  citizenship.  The  State  in  the 
interest  of  self-preservation  establishes  and 
maintains  Free  Schools,  that  its  youth  may  be 
trained  to  become  the  ideally  perfect  citizens  of 
the  ideally  perfect  republic. 

We  teachers  and  superintendents  are  liable  to 
jnake  two  grave  errors  in  the  curricula  and 
management  of  public  schools.  First,  our  goal 
is  too  broad,  our  aim  too  comprehensive.  Our 
watchword  is  Education  in  its  highest,  broadest, 
noblest  sense :  but  all  education  is  not  of  the 
State.  The  public  school  is  but  one  factor  of 
many  by  which  this  end  is  attained.  I  think 
that  in  our  public  schools  we  are  too  apt  to 
undertake  work  that  is  more  legitimately,  if  not 
also  more  efficiently  done  by  the  church,  the 
family,  society,  nature,  or  by  other  agencies  in 


the  youth's  environment.  The  second  error  is 
that  we  do  not  give  to  citizenship  pre-eminence. 
As  it  is,  training  for  citizenship  is  indirect,  inci- 
dental, and  subordinate  ;  it  of  right  ought  to  be 
in  the  schools  of  the  State,  direct,  constant, 
specific,  and  pre-eminent. 

Now  I  am  persuaded  that  only  when  we 
narrow  our  aim  to  citizenship,  cpncetitrate  all 
efforts  upon  attaining  it,  and  give  it  pre-eminent 
place  in  every  endeavor — that  then  only  can  we 
accomplish  tl^e  duty  expected  and  demanded  of 
us  by  the  State  in  the  schools  entrusted  to  our 
care. 

The  very  fact  that  the  school  is  supported  by 
the  State  makes  its  legitimate  aims  only  such  as 
tend  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  rather  than 
individual  excellencies  or  advantages.  The 
State  demands  that  our  pupils  be  trained  to  love 
their  fellowmen,  to  labor  for  the  common  good, 
rather  than  for  personal  aggrandizement.  The 
State  would  have  co-operation,  not  competition. 
Competition  is  the  life  of  trade,  but  it  is  an  anti- 
republican  sentiment,  and  it  is  the  quintessence 
of  selfishness.  Innate  Selfishness  will  lead  the 
pupil  to  strive  for  selfish  ends,  to  possess  the 
greatest  wealth,  the  finest  home ;  to  surpass  his 
fellows  in  public  honor,  in  private  gain,  in  every 
form  of  personal  advantage.  Education  by  the 
State  must  train  the  pupil  to  labor  for  the  public 
good,  to  be  jealous  of  the  honor  and  good  name 
of  the  State.  The  one  finds  expression  in 
palatial  homes,  vast  private  estates,  exclusive 
enjoyments;  the  other  in  magnificent  public 
buildings,  public  art  galleries,  libraries  and  con- 
servatories, improved  roads  and  streets,  com- 
fortable homes,  and  healthful  surroundings, 
and  the  comforts  and  necessities  of  life  guar- 
anteed to  all.  The  one  forgets  the  brotherhood 
of  man  in  the  development  of  self,  the  other 
forgets  self  in  devoted  efforts  to  elevate  and 
ennoble  the  State,  or  develops  self  thereby  the 
better  to  serve  the  State.  The  one  aims  at  in- 
dependence and  exclusiveness,  the  other  at 
service  and  brotherhood.  '*  For  most  of  us," 
says  Dr.  Stanley  Hall,  *'  the  best  education  is 
that  which  makes  of  us  the  best  and  most 
obedient  servants." 

The  pupil  naturally  aims  to  achieve  his  high- 
■  est  ideal,  his  highest  destiny.  We  are  inter- 
ested in  him  and  his  glorious  work,  and  in  our 
zeal  to  help  him,  we  take  up  with  him  the 
whole  task,  while  ours  is  but  part,  and  we  are 
apt  to  overlook  the  very  part  that  it  is  our  im- 
perative duty  to  perform.  We  think  of  scholar- 
ship rather  than  citizenship,  we  think  of  the 
success  and  enterprise  of  Carnegie,  rather  than 
of  his  philanthropy.  We  think  of  the  fame  of 
a  Washington — how  great  and  grand  as  father 
of  his  country — rather  than  of  his  consecrated 
patriotism,  what  he  endured,  how  he  suffered. 
We  hold  up  reputation  rather  than  character, 
the  great  man  rather  than  the  unknown 
hero,  the  heralded  victory  rather  than  the  silent 
conquest ;  we  do  homage  at  the  gilded  shrine  oi 
success  rather  than  at  the  hut  ofgenuine  worth. 

The  Greeks  seem  to  have  had  more  nearly 
the  right  motive  and  aim  for  public  education 
— in  those  days  when  every  citizen  was  compe- 
tent to  serve  in  any  office,  when  their  cities 
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were  adorned  with  evidences  of  public  munifi- 
cence.  and  when  every  man  was  a  patriot  in 
arms  to  defend  the  State.  Our  modern  courses 
of  study  and  methods  of  teaching,  at  least,  do 
not  sumciendy  emphasize,  if  they  do  not  really 
ignore,  the  specific  purpose  for  which  the  free 
s^ool  is  maintained  by  the  State.  We  aim  to 
give  our  pupils  a  practical  education,  to  give 
them  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  English 
branches,  and  perhaps  some  manual  skill  in 
writing,  drawing  and  mechanics.  All  this  is  de- 
sirable and  necessary,  and  they  are  legitimate 
ends  so  far  as  they  promote  the  highest  inter- 
ests of  the  State ;  but  it  is  all  subordinate  work. 
We  should  first,  and  above  all,  concentrate 
upon  inculcating  the  virtues  of  obedience,  in- 
dustry, benevolence,  charity,  honesty,  truthful- 
ness, every  element  of  patriotism,  every  form  of 
morality.  "  Love  of  country,"  says  an  eminent 
divine,  "  is  as  much  a  duty  as  love  of  God.** 
The  ideals  we  should  hold  forth  are  not  personal 
wealth  but  philanthrophy,  not  political  prefer- 
ment but  public  service,  not  private  gain  but 
public  good.  It  is  true  that  Civil  Government. 
History,  School  Discipline  and  other  parts  of 
our  work,  acquaint  the  pupil  somewhat  with  the 
requirements  and  duties  of  citizenship,  foster 
obedience  to  law,  patriotism,  respect  for  fellow- 
men,  and  some  other  essentials  of  good  citizen- 
ship, but  such  results  in  almost  every  case  are 
incidental.  We  claim  that  they  should  be  the 
preeminent  work  of  the  school. 

There  is,  however,  one  very  important  duty 
of  the  citizen  that  is  almost  entirely  ignored.  I 
refer  to  the  duty  of  enforcing  the  law,  I  have 
looked  in  vain  for  a  discussion,  or  even  a  state- 
ment, of  this  duty  in  several  standard  works  on 
moral  science  and  sociology,  yet  it  must  surely 
be  one  of  the  most  imperative  duties  of  the  citi- 
zen, for  the  violators  of  the  law  are  the  State's 
worst  enemies,  and  we  must  defend  the  State  or 
perish  with  it. 

The  growing  tendencies  to  view  many  forms 
of  violations  of  the  law  with  indifference,  and 
even  to  admire  the  successful  criminal,  are 
among  the  greatest  dangers  -that  threaten  the 
welfare  of  the  State  to-day.  There  are  viola- 
tions of  Sunday  laws,  violations  of  liquor  laws, 
profanity,  violations  of  the  peace,  disregard  of 
municipal  regulations,  crimes  against  the  State 
on  every  side — not  secret  only,  but  open  to  view 
of  all — that  go  unpunished  for  want  of  an  infor- 
mant. There  is  a  man  beating  his  horse :  men 
hasten  by,  shuddering  as  they  see  the  flesh  of 
the  helpless  animal  Quivering  m  pain,  horrified 
if  they  hear  the  awful  blasphemy  of  the  brutal 
master.  "  Why  does  not  somebody  have  him 
arrested?**  "Where  is  the  agent  of  the  hu- 
mane society  ?**  men  say,  and  hurry  on.  Two 
men  are  quarreling  on  the  street.  A  mob  gath- 
ers to  enjoy  the  aflray.  We  wonder  why  some 
one  docs  not  report  them  for  breaking  the 
peace.  We  close  our  ears  to  their  vile  and  inde- 
cent epithets  and  hasten  on,  our  blood  boiling 
with  indignation  that  the  police  are  never  to  be 
found  where  wanted — that  the  parsimony  of  the 
city  government  will  expect  one  policeman  to 
guard  so  vast  a  territory.  Here  is  a  case  of 
maladministration    in    an     important    oftice. 


Every  body  knows  that  the  office-holder  has 
abused  the  trust  committed  to  him  and  is  guilty 
of  an  indictable  offence,  that  certain  evidence 
and  proof  of  his  guilt  is  at  hand  for  any  one 
that  asks  it ;  yet  not  a  man  volunteers  to  give 
the  information  and  enter  prosecution.  One 
says.  "  Why  does  not  the  Grand  Jury  do  it  ?'* 
another,  "  Why  docs  not  the  Judge?*'  another, 
"Why  docs  not  the  District  Attorney? — why 
does  not  some  officer  or  some  politician,  why 
does  not  somebody  prosecute  him  ?"  Now, 
whose  business  is  it  to  bring  information  against 
the  man  that  I  see  violating  the  law  ?  It  is 
min£»  It  is  cowardly  for  me  to  delegate  it  to 
any  other  man.  If  I  love  the  State  I  will  do  all 
in  my  power  to  preserve  its  laws  inviolate,  to 
keep  its  honor  unsullied,  to  maintain  the  ma- 
jesty of  the  law.  It  is  as  much  your  duty  and 
mine  to  come  to  the  defence  of  the  State  when 
its  laws  are  violated,  its  regulations  disregarded, 
as  it  was  the  duty  of  the  patriots  of  other  days  to 
mark  with  their  blood  the  hill-sides  of  Valley 
Forge  or  Gettysburg.  You  are  jealous  of  the 
honor  that  shall  be  paid  to  the  American  flag 
on  foreign  shores,  and  you  applaud  to  the  echo 
the  old  soldier  that  knocked  a  man  down  for 
offering  an  insult  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes ;  and 
yet  in  every  community  in  this  Commonwealth, 
I  dare  say,  there  may  be  found  men  acting  in 
open  defiance  to  the  laws  of  tlie  State,  dishon- 
oring the  State,  and  insulting  the  flag  of  the 
nation,  unrebuked  and  uncondemned.  The 
courage  of  the  true  patriot  is  needed  to-day  as 
much  as  ever  in  the  history  of  the  nation. 

But  what  is  popular  sentiment  in  regard  to 
the  man  who  reports  dangerous  Valks,  ob- 
structed streets  or  pavements,  the  Sunday  vio- 
lation, the  illegal  liquor  traffic,  the  profanity,  or 
maladministration  of  office  ?  He  is  considered  a 
meddlesome  crank,  and  denounced  often  even 
by  reputable  citizens.  Popular  sentiment  like  this 
is  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  that  can  confront 
a  republic ;  it  is  the  deadliest  poison  in  ttie  very 
life-blood  of  the  State.  Yet  this  very  spirit  is 
fostered  in  our  public  schools.  A  teacher 
scorns  the  tale-bearer ;  we  turn  with  contempt 
from  the  informer.  Tale-bearing,  if  we  are 
loyal  to  the  State,  is  the  very  thing  we  ought 
especially  to  encourage,  if  it  is  prompted  by  the 
right  motive,  I  repeat,  if  it  is  prompted  by  the 
right  motive.  What  is  that  motive?  If  it  is 
envy,  a  desire  to  ^ee  a  fellow  pupil  punished,  it 
is  wrong,  contemptible,  mean ;  but  if  the  pupil 
is  actuated  by  such  a  sense  of  right,  by  such  a 
jealousy  for  the  welfare  and  good  name  of  the 
school,  that  he  cannot  endure  to  see  a  single 
regulation  violated ;  if  he  has  such  love  for  the 
school  that  he  is  impelled  against  all  fear  of  the 
criticism  and  violence  of  his  comrades  to  rebuke 
the  offender  and  report  the  offence,  he  is  right, 
he  is  a  hero,  he  is  of  the  stuff  of  which  the 
State's  best  citizens  are  made. 

The  vivid  moral  sense  of  a  child  expects  im- 
mediate punishment  for  the  wrong-doer,  de- 
mands immediate  vindication  of  justice.  What 
is  the  effect  on  the  youthful  conscience  when 
they  see  laws  violated  with  impunity,  justice 
defeated,  the  truth  concealed,  duties  evaded, 
crimes  ignored,  and  all  these  by  the  very  au- 
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thorities  whose  duty  it  is  to  uphold  justice,  to 
enforce  law,  to  proclaim  truth,  and  to  exact 
right. 

The  popular  mind,  too,  is  dangerously  in- 
different to  the  character  of  the  men  employed 
as  our  constabulary  and  police,  not  to  mention 
executive  officers  of  higher  rank.  It  is  notori- 
ous that  the  majority  of  our  city  police  are  for- 
eign born,  and  that  the  constabulary  of  our 
small  boroughs  often  attain  their  political  prom- 
inence through  some  mental  deficiency.  It  is 
notorious,  too,  that,  even  disregarding  the  vile 
innuendoes  of  a  partisan  press,  there  are  in  ex- 
alted positions  in  the  land  men  whose  character 
is  disreputable,  a  disgrace  to  the  nation,  whose 
private  life,  if  revealed,  would  bring  the  blysh 
of  shame  to  the  face  of  every  virtuous  citizen. 
Rude,  undignified  conduct  in  legislative  halls, 
the  notorious  debauchery  of  some  of  our  public 
men,  herald  abroad  in  the  eyes  of  the  nations 
of  the  world,  as  characteristic  of  the  American 
citizen,  a  lack  of  refinement,  a  want  of  self- 
control,  a  degree  of  licentiousness,  unparalleled 
in  the  history  of  modern  civilization.  What  a 
shame  to  select  such  men  to  uphold  the  ma- 
jesty of  the  law,  to  guard  the  virtue  of  the 
Stale ! 

What  teacher  would  entrust  her  school  in 
time  of  peril  to  some  weak-minded  youth,  or  to 
some  untried  foreigner,  or  would  delegate  some 
burly  ignoramus  to  punish  all  offenders  ?  Con- 
stabulary and  police  should  be  men  that  de- 
serve and  receive  the  sincere  respect  of  their 
fellow- men,  even  of  criminals  themselves.  I 
would  have  pupils  taught  that  it  is  an  honor 
and  a  duty  to  serve  the  State  in  the  lowest  as 
well  as  the  highest  offices — there  should  be  no 
high  nor  low— to  serve  the  State  in  any  ca- 
pacity ;  and  that  every  officer,  from  constable 
and  policeman  to  the  Governor  himself,  de- 
serves respect  and  reverence,  from  the  very 
fact  that  he  represents  the  State. 

The  popular  mind,  further,  is  becoming 
dangerously  apathetic  to  crime.  Our  great 
dailies  depict  so  many  crimes  and  casualties 
that  eventually  our  feelings  become  callous. 
There  is  even  a  tendency  to  sympathize  with 
and  admire  criminals  of  a  certain  class.  The 
successful  "  crook  *'  is  the  hero  of  some  of  our 
most  popular  and  fascinating  boys'  stories. 
The  crimes  of  others  have  a  tendency  to  hasten 
our  own  degradation,  and  we  justify  our  short- 
comings in  the  knowledge  that  we  are  not  still 
so  bad  as  other  men  are,  the  most  dangerous 
thought  that  can  lodge  in  the  human  soul. 

The  effectiveness  of  punishment  does  not 
consist  so  much  in  the  restraint  of  prison  walls, 
the  discomfort  of  prison  rules  and  prison  fare, 
the  penalty  of  fines,  the  injury  of  the  body,  the 
fear  of  death,  as  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
disapprobation  of  one's  fellow- men.  The 
sharpest  sting  to  the  criminal  comes  when  he 
discovers  that  his  sentence  is  justified  by  his 
own  conscience  and  that  of  other  men,  and  is 
followed  by  the  keenest  self  reproach  and  re- 
morse. "  The  punishment  of  the  State,"  says 
Dr.  Porter,  "however  terrible  it  may  be  in 
every  other  respect,  is  never  armed  with  its 
sharpest  sting,  till  the  sufferer  becomes  alive  to 


the  truth  that  that  which  he  suffers  not  only 
expresses  the  disapprobation  of  his  fellow-men, 
but  that  they  justify  themselves  in  this  dis- 
approval by  their  own  consciences.*'  It  is 
notorious  that  some  of  the  most  despicable 
criminals  have  received  from  the  hands  of  re- 
spectable women  and  prominent  men  every 
evidence  of  admiration  and  esteem.  Lawless- 
ness and  impudence  are  the  mistaken  ideals  of 
many  a  schoolboy.  The  tendency  of  the  age 
is  to  weaken  what  we  term  the  nationsd  con- 
science. State  lotteries,  disregard  of  the  rights 
of  Indians,  are  but  two  of  the  many  evidences 
of  a  dormant  if  not  perverted  political  con- 
science. A  national  conscience  defiled  and 
perverted,  popular  sentiment  endorsing  viola- 
tions of  the  law,  will  destroy  the  very  possibility 
of  government  and  induce  the  worst  phase  of 
anarchy. 

The  school  is  the  nursery  of  public  senti- 
ment; it  is  the  agency  employed  by  the  State 
for  self  preservation,  to  develop  citizens,  brave, 
loyal,  useful,  honest,  and  true.  The  fact  that 
in  the  lines  of  enforcing  the  law,  punishing 
offenders,  and  in  maintaining  the  good  name  of 
the  State,  popular  sentiment  militates  against 
the  best  and  highest  interests  of  the  State, 
demonstrates  clearly  and  forcibly  that  the 
school  is  not  accomplishing  its  mission,  is  not 
doing  its  whole  duty.  I  am  not  advocating 
severe  punishment.  Punishment  should  be 
reformatory.  Get  the  popular  sentiment  to  hate 
crime  in  every  shape  and  color,  to  despise  the 
criminal  that  glories  in  his  crime,  and  crime 
will  be  less  frequent  and  aggressive.  Arouse 
the  national  conscience,  and  the  dens  of  infamy 
will  be  destroyed,  and  good  government  will 
triumph. 

The  next  point  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your 
attention  is  the  standpoint  from  which  all  this 
work  is  to  be  undertaken. 

We  concentrate  upon  training  the  intellect 
I  believe  that  the  highest  and  best  education, 
especially  that  of  the  State,  demands  first,  above 
all,  the  culture  of  the  Will.  Accurate  knowl- 
edge, strong  feeling,  and  sound  physique,  are 
all  good  and  necessary  (or  the  best  citizenship, 
but  they  are  all  properly  subordinate  to  right 
volitions  to  good  conduct.  The  training  of  the 
body  has  place  only  because,  as  the  German 
educators  say,  the  weaker  the  body  the  more  it 
commands;  the  stronger,  the  more  it  obeys. 
The  training  of  the  intellect  has  place  only  as  it 
ministers  to  the  end  of  developing  the  will,  and 
preparing  for  better  citizenship.  Schopenhauer 
says,  "  Man  is  two-thirds  will  and  only  one- 
third  intellect,"  Robertson,  that  "  Doing  is  an 
essential  organ  of  knowing,"  Kant,  that  *•  The 
only  good  thing  in  the  universe  is  a  good  will." 
Matthew  Arnold,  that  "  Conduct  is  three  fourths 
of  hfe,"  and  Maudsley,  that  '*  Both  history  and 
character  are  written  in  the  habits  of  the  mus- 
cles which  constitute  about  one  half  the  human 
body,  and  are  pre-eminently  organs  of  will.'* 
If  Will  is  then  pre  eminent  in  the  human  organ- 
ism, it  certainly  demands  the  first  place  in  any 
system  of  instruction.  Men  must  be  trained  to 
act.  To  know  is  nothing,  unless  there  is  action 
or  inhibition  of  action. 
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Great  good  has  been  acconiplished  and 
greater  good  is  yet  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
compulsory  study  of  hygienic  physiology ;  but 
far  greater  good  would  be  accomplished,  if  the 
same  degree  of  skill  and  energy  were  used  in 
training  the  pupil  to  exercise  the  Will  in  con- 
trolling his  appetites  and  passions.  To  know 
that  alcohol  is  poison,  tobacco  injurious,  will 
not  overcome  the  temptation  to  use  them. 
Men  seldom  sin  through  ignorance,  save  the 
sins  we  know  not  of.  An  educated  rascal  is 
the  worst  kind  of  rascal.  It  is  one  thing  to 
know,  another  to  do.  We  doubt  whether  a  boy 
ever  began  to  chew,  or  to  smoke,  or  to  drink, 
whether  he  ever  began  any  bad  habit,  but  that 
his  conscience  or  his  good  sense  warned  him 
that  he  was  doing  himself  an  injury.  Bid 
habits  are  formed  not  through  deficient  traininer 
of  the  intellect,  but  through  defective  will 
culture. 

It  is  said,  "Knowledge  is  power."  Knowl- 
edge is  an  acquisition  or  result  of  mental  force ; 
it  may  be  a  sign  of  power,  it  may  represent  a 
form  of  latent  energy,  but  knowledge  is  not 
power.  Will  is  potential  energy.  It  is  one 
thing  for  a  man  to  believe  that  he  ought  to  do 
a  certain  thing,  another  for  him  to  do  it ;  one 
thing  for  him  to  recognize  duty,  another  to  per- 
form it.  "  The  spirit  is  willing,  but  the  flesh 
is  weak."  Every  man  can  say  with  St.  Paul, 
"What  I  would  I  do  not,  but  what  I  would  not 
that  I  do.'*  We  must  educate,  not  only  for 
right  knowing,  but  for  right  doing ;  not  only  to 
hate  evil,  but  to  avoid  it. 

It  is  not  for  me  now  to  make  any  extended 
argument  to  show  why  the  culture  of  the  will 
should  be  the  pre-eminent  work  of  the  public 
school.  Nor  need  I  take  time  to  show  what 
radical  changes  might  follow  in  the  work  of 
teaching,  as  well  as  in  the  aim  of  the  school. 
It  is  fascinating  to  study  how  radically  different 
are  our  methods  in  teaching  ?ven  the  common 
branches,  according  as  we  make  the  will  or  the 
intellect  the  object  of  development.  In  one  we 
aim  at  correct  habits,  in  the  other  at  correct  in- 
formation. In  one  we  intentionally  interpose 
difficulties,  that  the  pupil  may  acquire  the 
strength  to  overcome  them.  In  the  other  we 
remove  difficulties,  that  the  pupil  may  hasten  on 
without  delay.  In  the  one  we  seek  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  correct  reading  habit,  in  the  other  an 
extended  knowledgejof  the  best  literature;  in  the 
,one  the  ability  to  hold  in  firm  mental  grasp  the 
comple)^  relations  of  an  old  fashioned  problem 
m  mental  arithmetic,  in  the  other  a  speedy  solu- 
tion by  an  algebraic  equation  of  two  unknown 
quantities  ;  in  one  the  ability  to  think  out  and 
comprehend  a  theme  and  put  it  into  logical 
form  with  its  parts  in  harmonious  relation,  as  in 
an  essay  or  oration,  in  the  other  to  point  out 
clearly  the  rhythm  and  sentiment  of  a  poem  of 
Longfellow,  or  to  construct  the  paragraphs  of  a 
Carlyle. 

I  cannot  take  time  to  discuss  educational 
values,  to  watch  the  changes  even  in  the 
specific  and  tonic  effect  of  each  brancK,  if 
studied  or  taught  with  culture  of  the  will  in 
view. 

It  is   one  of  the  dangerous  results  of  the 


sentimental  education  of  the  times,  that  the 
harrowing  incidents  of  the  daily  press,  the 
pathetic  recitals  of  the  novel,  the  touching  tales 
of  Sunday  School  books,  arouse  the  emotions, 
appeal  to  the  sympathies  without  giving  op- 
portunities for  action.  Men  ana  women  can  be 
generous  without  giving,  feel  pity  without  hav- 
ing compassion,  and  sympathize  without  al- 
leviating. There  is  no  quicker  way  to  destroy 
the  nobility  of  the  will,  than  to  arouse  noble 
impulses,  and  let  them  die  without  consequent 
noble  or  benevolent  action.  Our  courses  of 
study  should  be  so  changed  as  to  give  pre- 
eminence to  work  that  disciplines  the  will,  and 
especially  to  those  branches  or  exercises  that 
will  train  for  citizenship ;  and  this  specific  pur- 
pose should  permeate  every  effort  put  forth  in 
every  school-room  in  the  land,  the  ideal  of  per- 
fect citizens  of  the  perfect  republic. 

The  great  problem  is  not  to  teach  pupils  what 
to  believe,  but  to  get  them  to  act  in  accordance 
with  that  belief;  not  simply  to  know  what  is 
right,  but  to  do  what  is  right ;  not  simply  to 
know  what  is  wrong,  but  to  resist  what  is 
wrong;  not  simply  to  imagine  a  high  ideal,  but 
to  climb  up  to  it ;  not  simply  to  know  the  truth, 
but  to  live  it.  For  Church  and  Slate,  the  best 
exemplar  is  still  the  Great  Teacher  oif  Galilee. 
The  very  cardinal  principle  of  His  going  about, 
and  of  His  doing  good,  was  the  highest  culture 
of  the  will;  and  in  all  His  teachings,  the  appeal 
to  the  will,  the  motive  to  act,  is  supreme.     / 

Culture  of  the  will  demands  no  extended 
discourse  ;  no  amplified  moral  science,  no  over- 
whelming reason.  "It  is  intensive,  not  ex- 
tensive." Do  right,  because  it  is  right.  Motto 
and  precept  crystallize  the  motives  for  the  will, 
and  more  than  this  is  dangerous. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  begin  a  panegyric  upon  the 
Utopian  era  that  shall  dawn  when  the  schools 
of  the  State  shall  educate  for  the  State.  Let 
the  ideal  of  the  perfect  citizen  be  the  goal  of 
endeavor  for  teacher  and  pupil,  in  every  school 
room  ;  let  the  thought  of  the  best  things  for  the 
good  of  the  State,  and  the  glory  of  the  republic, 
permeate  every  effort  made,  every  duty  as- 
signed, every  task  begun ;  and  our  youth  will 
become  citizens  the  best  the  world  has  ever 
known,  the  name  of  the  State  will  be  exalted, 
anarchy  and  misrule  will  disappear  as  the  mist, 
the  dispute  of  labor  and  capital  shall  cease. 
Church  and  State  will  act  in  harmony  for  the 
highest  good  of  men,  the  corner-stone  of  the 
State  will  be  the  brotherhood  of  man,  and  its 
watchword  Love. 

In  conclusion,  I  again  call  attention  to  these 
propositions:  The  legitimate  aim  of  education 
by  the  State  is  Citizenship.  It  is  the  duty  of 
every  citizen  to  enforce  the  laws.  All  educa- 
tion by  the  State  should  centre  in  the  Will. 

HEREDITY   AND    ENVIRONMENT. 

Dr.  Z.  X.  Snyder:  Knowing  that  I 
could  not  be  with  you  at  the  time  called 
for  by  the  programme,  1  so  notified  the 
committee,  and  did  not  prepare  a  paper. 
Finding  that  the  subject  was  postponed 
until  to  day,  I  will  try  to  say  a  few  words 
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upon  it.  There  is  a  tendency  in  all  things 
to  remain  constant.  Eliminate  all  force, 
and  everything  would  remain  just  as  it  is. 
All  changes  in  the  inorganic  world  are  due 
to  persistence  of  force ;  in  the  organic  the 
law  is  the  same,  though  the  operation  and 
the  forces  themselves  are  different.  Why 
should  the  law  not  hold  good  in  the  mental 
world  as  well  as  in  the  plant  and  the  animal  ? 
We  believe  it  does — that  everything  would 
remain  as  it  is,  unless  affected  by  some  force 
from  without.  So  we  have  the  old  and  the 
new  —  heredity  and  environment  —  acting 
and  reacting  one  upon  the  other.  As  the 
old  world  of  matter  was  without  form  and 
void  till  the  new  was  breathed  upon  it  and 
order  evolved  from  chaos,  so  is  it  through- 
out. We  take  the  old  wild -apple  stock, 
whose  fruit  was  bitter  or  tasteless,  add  the 
elements  of  culture  and  fertilization,  and 
produce  the  Ram  bo  and  Maiden's  Blush. 
The  old  principle  remains,  heredity  takes 
care  of  that ;  but  we  modify  its  operation  by 
changing  the  environment.  So  again  in  the 
mental  world  :  every  thought  has  in  it  ele- 
ments of  old  and  new.  You  see  it  in  the 
invention  of  machines ;  the  sickle  survives 
in  every  reaper,  the  consumption  of  carbon 
persists  from  the  primitive  fagot  to  the  elec- 
tric arc,  in  the  production  of  light.  All 
along  the  line,  it  is  the  increment  of  the  old 
that  we  call  the  new. 

Education  as  a  science  involves  principles, 
methods,  devices;  its  processes  are  based 
upon  activity  of  the  physical,  mental,  moral, " 
religious  nature  ;  the  results  are  knowledge, 
power,  skill.  How  simple  that  seems  !  yet 
before  the  Greeks  there  was  no  conception 
of  it — the  olden  nations  had  no  science  of 
education,  no  process  based  on  activity, 
therefore  no  result.  The  Greek  system 
tended  to  free  the  mind,  and  looked  to  its 
disciplinary  activity,  but  neglected  the  prac- 
tical side ;  the  Romans  ran  off  entirely  on 
practical  Imes.  Either  of  them,  compared 
with  the  past,  might  have  claimed  the  desig- 
nation of  **  the  new  education."  Chris- 
tianity introduced  a  new  element,  but  after  a 
while  the  Church,  which  was  the  custodian 
of  education,  lapsed  into  the  mere  memory 
line  again,  and  learning  was  obscured  by 
rites  and  ceremonies.  It  is  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Reformation  that  we  find  Eras- 
mus and  others  working  out  clearer  notions 
about  education — the  dawnings  of  science, 
process,  method  ;  then  came  Lord  Bacon, 
who  probably  advanced  the  science  more 
than  anybody  else  •  and  the  evolution  since 
then  is  matter  of  familiar  knowledge.  Every 
iraiishion  has  been  made  by  adding  to  the 


old — the  new  was  the  increment.  The 
science  of  education  demands  a  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  psychology ;  the  processes 
of  education  require  ability  to  adapt  these 
principles  to  the  material  and  conditions  of 
work,  to  invent  methods ;  and  in  the  prac- 
tical working  of  these  methods,  you  need 
devices  to  stimulate  mental  activity.  To 
this  class  of  devices  belong  the  putty  maps, 
paper  foldings,  blocks,  etc.  We  have  come 
upon  another  transition  period,  when  the 
old  ideas  of  six  or  eight  hundred  years  ago 
are  abroad  in  new  clothes — and  that  is  what 
there  is  of  the  "new  education,"  and  no 
more.  The  Kindergarten  and  manual 
training  school  are  working  along  the  old  line 
of  sense-training  plead  for  by  the  older  edu- 
cators, and  we  call  it  **new."  It  matters 
little  what  we  call  it,  to  be  sure,  provided  we 
recognize  the  evolution,  the  continuity,  the 
interdependence  of  what  we  call  the  old  and 
the  new.  Meanwhile,  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  drop  a  word  of  caution  for  those 
teachers  who  are  so  careless  in  the  use  of 
terms  as  to  call  mere  stimulating  devices 
"methods." 

REPORT  ON  ELECTION. 

Supt.  Harpel,  from  the  Committee  on 
Election,  reported  the  following  members 
chosen  as  next  year's  Executive  Committee 
— names  placed  in  the  order  of  number  of 
votes  received:  H.  W.  Fisher,  M.  G. 
Brumbaugh,  Elizabeth  Lloyd,  Jos.  S.  Wal- 
ton, Geo.  W.  Hull.  They  were  declared 
elected. 

LAST  year's  accounts. 

Prof.  CouGHLiN  reported  from  the  Audi- 
ting Committee,  finding  last  year's  accounts 
correct  as  follows : 

Receipts  and  expenditures  of  meeting  held  at 
Altoona,  July,  1889. 


resources. 


Cash  on  hand  as  per  last  report  . 
Proceeds  from  Mr.  Horr's  lecture 
Membership  fees 


Total  resources    .... 
expenditures. 


1143  95 
18  00 

344  00 

• ^ 

1505  95 


Officers  of  Association  (secretary,  %\o\ 
treasurer,    |io,    and    ticket    agent, 

I85.23) $105  23 

Expenses  of  Executive  Committee,  in- 
cluding freight  on  exhibits 89  77 

Lecturers,  music,  etc 93  25 

Reporter 62  46 

Rentofhall 84  50 

Printing 28  75 

Total  expenditures ^^3_96 


1890] 


STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION, 


H3 


Total  resources I505  95 

"    expenditures 463  96 

Balance  on  hand %\\  99 

Receipts  at  Altoona I362  00 

Expenditures  at  Altoona 463  96 


Deficit  at  Altoona $101  96 

The  report  was  adopted/ and  the  Com- 
mittee discharged. 

FINANQAL. 

Prof.  Fisher  stated  that  the  Association 
would  leave  Mauch  Chunk  |2oo  in  debt, 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee would  like  to  know  what  security  he 
would  have  against  an  early  visit  from  the 
Sheriff  of  Bedford  county  at  the  opening 
session  in  1891.  For  some  years  our  bal- 
ance in  the  Treasury  has  been  decreasiiig ; 
now  it  is  wiped  out,  and  a  deficit  appears 
instead.  What  are  you  going  to  do  in 
regard  to  it? 

Prof.  CouGHLiN:  As  one  of  the  Auditors, 
seeing  the  state  of  affairs,  I  scrutinized 
closely  the  character  of  the  expenditures, 
with  a  view  to  suggesting  proper  points  at 
which  to  begin  the  necessary  retrenchment. 
It  has  been  customary  to  bring  here  one  or 
two  popular  lecturers,  expecting  to  capture 
the  community ;  but  as  a  business  transaction 
it  has  not  been  a  good  investment.  It  seems 
to  some  of  us  that  if  a  Lecture  Bureau 
sends  men  here  to  advertise  themselves  be- 
fore the  Superintendents  for  Institute  en- 
gagements, the  Bureau  should  pay  their  ex- 
penses. We  are  ready  to  pay  our  share  for 
the  legitimate  support  of  the  Association,  be 
it|i,  %2,  or  ^5  ;  but.  we  should  economize 
in  the  matter  of  entertainment. 

Dr.  Snyder  :  I  think  one  thing  is  clear. 
The  debt  ought  to  be  met  now.  We  made 
it— let  us  pay  it :  we  have  no  right  to  make 
futnre  members  pay  our  debts. 

After  considerable  discussion,  Prof.  Spavd 
renewed  his  proposition  to  be  one  of  ten  life 
members,  and  so  relieve  the  treasury.  More 
than  the  required  number  were  promptly 
offered,  as  will  appear  later. 

Miss  Lloyd  said  she  supposed  there  would 
be  no  objection  to  any  member  donating  an 
extra  dollar  toward  meeting  this  deficit. 
She  was  willing  to  do  so  much,  and  no 
doubt  others  were  also. 

The  result  of  this  di'^ussion  appears  in 
the  following  statement,  which  is  received 
from  the  Treasurer,  Prof.  D.  S.  Keck.  The 
total  of  expenses  here  given  does  not  include 
some  small  bills  not  yet  presented  at  the 
time  when  this  statement  was  made. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF   MAUCH   CHUNK 
MEETING. 

Resources, 

Cash  on  hand $41  99 

Hedley's  Lecture 12  00 

Wcndling's 46  50 

Donation. 
Elizabeth  Lloyd,  Doylestown  .    .    .%\   10 

J.  C.  Lang,  Scranton i  00 

J.  S.  Walton,  Ercildoun i  00 

Ella  Herrick,  Emporium i  00 

R.  M.  McNeal,  Stecltoh i  00 

Mary  E.  Eagle.  Bristol i  00 

D.  M.  Sensenig,  West  Chester  .    .  i  00 

Mina  Bartlet,  Cressona i  00 

Beata  Bartlet,  Cressona i  00 

Mrs.  R.  H.  Verlenden,  Darby  .    .  i  00 


10  10 


Life  Membership  Certificates, 
H.  H.  Spayd,  Minersville.  .  .  .  $10  00 
E.  Oram  Lyte,  Millersville  ...  10  00 
David  S.  Keck,  Kutztown  ....  10  00 
Jeremiah  M.  Hoffman,  Cressona.  10  00 
Theo.  B.  Noss,  California  ....  10  00 
M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  Huntingdon  .  10  00 
Geo.  M.  Philips,  West  Chester  .  .     10  00 

Z.  X.  Snyder,  Indiana 10  00 

Geo.  W.  Phillips.  Scranton  ...  10  00 
Geo.  W.  Weiss,  Schuylkill  Haven  10  00 
J.  H.  Michener,  Philadelphia  .  .  10  bo 
James  M.  Coughlin,  Kingston  .  .  10  00 
J.  P.  McCaskey,  Lancaster  ...    10  00 

130  00 

Membership  Fees 374  00 

Total  receipts ;p6r4  59 

Total  expenditures  to  date,  July  26  .    .    646  83 

Deficit S32  24 

The  "  cash  on  hand,"  "  donations"  and  re- 
ceipts for  "  Life  Membership  Certificates" 
($182.09)  should  not  be  counted  under  the  ordi- 
nary receipts — Whence  the  regular  receipts  were 
only  $432.50.  while  the  expenses  (and  the  bills 
are  not  all  in  yet)  paid  up  to  date  (July  26) 
were  $646.83.  Thus  you  will  see  that  the  r<^- 
/(f?r  receipts  at  Mauch  Chunk  are  $214.33  less 
than  the  expenses. 

Total  attendance  of  members  was  376,  two 
(Messrs.  Passmore  and  Brooks)  former  life 
members  included. 

DISTRICT    SUPERVISION. 

Dr.  LvTE  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Legislation,  with  the  recommendation 
that  they  be  adopted,  the  following  resolu- 
tions, which  were  unanimously  agreed  to  by 
the  Association. 

Resoh/ed,  i.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Asso- 
ciation that  a  law  should  be  enacted  by  the 
Legislature,  providing  for  district  supervision  of 
public  schools. 

2,  That  the  Committee  on  Legislation  of  this 
Association   be,   and  hereby  is,  instructed  to 
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endeavor  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  bill  by  the 
Legislature,  providing  for  such  supervision. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Prof.  Eckels,  from  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions,  reported  the  following,  which 
were  adopted  as  a  whole,  without  discussion, 
by  the  Association : 

Resolved,  That  we  are  greatly  indebted  to 
the  Town  Council  and  to  the  School  Board  of 
Mauch  Chunk  for  the  free  use  of  the  Town 
Hall  and  Public  School  building. 

Resolved,  That  our  thanks  are  due  President 
R.  M.  McNeal,  the  Executive  Committee,  and 
the  other  officers  of  the  Association,  for  their 
earnest  and  intelligent  efforts  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties. 

Resolved^  That  we  appreciate  the  care  and 
labor  bestowed  upon  the  papers  and  addresses 
presented  to  the  Association,  and  that  we  have 
greatly  enjoyed  the  musical  entertainment  of 
the  sessions,  as  well  as  the  evening  lectures. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Dr.  E.  E. 
Higbee,  the  State  has  lost  the  service  of  an 
honest,  able,  and  devoted  public  official,  the 
Nation  an  educator  of  broad  and  liberal  ideas, 
and  the  world  a  Christian  scholar  and  a  Chris- 
tian gentleman. 

Resolved,  That  we  heartily  endorse  the  ap- 
pointment of  Dr.  D.  J.  Waller,  Jr.,  as  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  and  we  pledge 
the  Association  to  an  earnest  co-operation  in  all 
his  efforts  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  our 
schools. 

Resolved,  That  we  deprecate  the  action  of 
many  school  boards  in  applying  the  increased 
appropriation  to  the  relief  of  local  taxation  in- 
stead of  to  the  increase  of  salaries. 

Resolved,  That  we  hereby  affirm  our  faith  in 
the  beneficial  influence  of  public  school  libra- 
ries, and  we  hope  the  day  is  near  when  they 
will  be  found  in  all  our  schools. 

Resolved,  That  the  New  Education,  so  far  as 
it  is  in  harmony  with  sound  and  well-estab- 
lished principles  of  instruction  and  develop- 
ment, shall  receive  the  encouragement  and  ap- 
proval of  this  Association ;  but  we  deplore  the 
cant  and  fallacies  for  which  it  is  made  re- 
sponsible by  some  of  its  extreme  ahd  visionary 
devotees. 

Resolved,  That  the  exhibits  presented  to  the 
Association  give  evidence  of  greater  efficiency 
in  the  methods  and  a  more  thorough  compre- 
hension of  the  principles  of  education  among 
the  teachers  of  our  State ;  and  we  compliment 
the  committee  on  the  results  of  their  work. 

STATE  APPROPRIATION. 

Dr.  Noss  offered  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  unanimously  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  endorse  most 
heartily  the  action  of  the  last  Legislature  in  in- 
creasing the  annual  appropriation  to  the  Com- 
mon Schools  to  two  million  dollars. 


LIMITING  MEMBERSHIP. 

Dr.  BuEHRLE,  in  view  of  the  lateness  of  the 
hour,  agreed  to  allow  his  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  (limiting  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Association  to  teachers  and 
school  officers)  to  go  over  to  next  session  for 
consideration  and  action. 

The  afternoon  session  then  closed^  with 
instructions  th9.t  the  Association  assemble  in 
the  Pavilion  at  Glen  Onoko  at  8  p.  m.,  for 
which  point,  but  two  miles  distant,  it  was 
announced  that  trains  would  be  running 
every  thirty  minutes. 


THURSDAY  EVENING. 


BEFORE  the  hour  of  opening,  the  Glen 
was  illuminated  and  crowds  of  visitors 
f^-om  every  direction  poured  in.  By  eight 
o'clock  there  w^  scarcely  standing  room  in 
the  Pavilion,  and  thousands  of  people  were 
present  elsewhere  upon  the  grounds. 

The  exercises  consisted  of  recitations  by 
Miss  Dalymple  and  Prof.  Gregory,  songs  by 
Miss  Wilson,  and  a  humorous  address  by 
Dep.  Supt.  Houck,  interspersed  with  patri- 
otic songs — all  of  which  were  warmly  ap- 
plauded by  the  audience. 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Houck's  address. 
President  McNeal  said  the  time  had  come 
to  say  the  last  word  of  the  session.  He  was 
sure  he  only  voiced  the  sentiment  of  all  in 
attendance  when  he  pronounced  this  one  of 
the  most  successful  sessions  ever  held.  We 
were  royally  welcomed  by  this  community, 
and  the  promises  made  were  magnificently 
redeemed.  The  programme  was  wisely 
arranged;  absentees  were  unusually  few.  He 
felt  like  congratulating  himself  upon  the 
good  fortune  of  being  called  to  preside  over 
so  pleasant  and  profitable  a  meeting.  He 
would  now  perform  his  only  remaining 
official  duty,  in  introducing  to  the  Associa- 
tion his  honored  successor,  Dr.  G.  M, 
Phiups,  of  West  Chester. 

Dr.  Philips:  I  will  only  say  to  my 
fellow-members  and  friends  that  I  gratefully 
appreciate  the  honor  conferred  on  me  in 
being  chosen  to  fill  this  important  position. 
They  have  my  promise  that  I  will  do  my 
best  to  discharge  its  duties  properly.  And 
now,  hoping  to  meet  you  all  next  year  at 
Bedford,  we  will  close  in  the  time- honored 
form. 

The  Long  Metre  Doxology  was  sung,  and 
the  Association  adjourned  to  meet  next  year 
at  Bedford,  at  the  call  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 
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^ 


A      ro  -  sy  crown  we  twine  for  thee,  Of  Flo  -  ra's  rich -est     treas       -        ure,    We 
2.  The  myr-  tie,  thyme, and  eg  -  Ian-  tine,  One  blend-ed  wreath dis  •  do        -         ses;  And 


^^ 


rJ3J?j^|J3Ji,'J|.hJJ3^p..Bj.4M^ 


lead  "thee  forth' to  d'ance'and  glee.  To  mirth  and  youthful  pleas    -    ure.)   ,j,i      q    ^^       ^ 
bid  their  frangrant  breath  combine  With  these  em-blushiiigro    -    ses. )  ' 


3.  We  bade  the  fairest  flowers  that  grow, 
Their  varied  tribute  render. 
To  shine  above  that  brow  of  snow. 
In  all  their  sunny  splendor. 
Take,  O  tokc,  etc. 


4.  Then  deign  to  wear  the  wreath  we  twine, 
Thy  beauteous  ringlets  shading; 
And  be  its  charms  a  type  of  thine, 
In  all  except  their  fading. 
Take,  O  take,  etc. 
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ELNATHAN  ELISHA  HIGBEE:  IN  MEMORIAM.* 


BY  NATHAN  C.  SCHAEFFER. 


DURING  the  past  year,  the  National 
Council  of  Education  as  well  as  the  pro- 
tession  of  teaching  lost  one  of  its  brightest 
oniaments  in  the  death  of  Rev.  E.  E.  Hig- 
Ijpe,  D.  D. ,  LL.  D. ,  late  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  in  Pennsylvania. 

He  was  bom  March  27,  1830,  about  six 
miles  from  Burlington,  Vermont.  His 
father  was  a  man  noted  for  force  of  charac- 
ter, fond  of  good  literature,  especially  of 
Burke's  orations,  and  a  staunch  defender  of 
the  agricultural  interests  of  the  Green 
Mountain  State.  The  talent,  the  literary 
taste,  the  power  of  clear,  incisive  statement, 
and  the  fearless  devotion  to  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  right,  which  characterized  the 
father,  were  inherited  by  the  son,  and  more 
fully  developed  by  careful  education  and 
by  a  very  varied  career  in  life. 

Having  been  graduated  with  honor  by  the 
University  of  Vermont  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen, he  went  to  Maryland  to  teach  school. 
Diverted  from  the  study  of  the  law  by  cer- 
tain articles  in  the  Mercersburg  Review^ 
and  through  the  influence  of  his  sister  and 
brother-in-law,   he    joined    the    Reformed 

*Read  before  the  National  Council  of  the 
National  Educational  Association,  July  8,  1890,  at 
St  Paul,  Minnesota.  In  introducing  his  paper  Dr. 
ScbaefTer  said,  **  I  have  not  written  nor  can  I  speak 
all  that  a  pu{>il  vvould  desire  to  write  or  speak  concern- 
ing his  revered  preceptor.  But  I  am  required  under 
the  rules  to  keep  within  a  certian  limit,  and  will  en- 
deavor in  a  brief  manner  to  sketch  the  career  of  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  educators  of  modern  times." 


Church,  entered  the  Theological  Seminary 
at  Mercersburg,  Pa.,  where  he  enjoyed  the 
tuition  of  Drs.  Nevin  and  Schaff,  and  in 
1854  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  by 
the  Maryland  Classis.  For  a  time  he 
taught  in  the  High  School  at  Lancaster,  Pa. 
and  then  accepted  a  call  to  the  Congrega- 
tional church  at  Bethel,  Vermont.  Eeturn- 
ing  after  a  few  years  to  the  church  of  his 
first  love,  he  preached  for atime at  Emmits- 
burg,  Maryland,  where  he  had  formerly 
been  private  tutor  in  the  family  of  Hon, 
Joshua  Motter,  among  whose  daughters  he 
found  his  noble  helpmate  through  life.  In 
1859,  he  accepted  a  call  to  Tiffin,  Ohio, 
where  he  became  pastor  of  the  First  Re- 
formed church  and  Professor  of  Latin  and 
Greek  in  Heidelberg  College.  In  1862, 
he  went  to  Pittsburgh  as  pastor  of  Grace 
church,  and  in  1864,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
four,  he  was  called  to  Mercersburg  to 
succeed  Dr.  Schaff  in  the  department  of 
Church  History  and  Exegesis. 

It  was  at  Mercersburg  that  the  writer  first 
learned  to  know  him.  He  astonished  the 
students  in  various  ways.  While  suffering 
from  hay-fever  he  frequently  occupied  him- 
self  in  tracing  mathematical  curves  of  the 
higher  orders,  or  in  talking  of  the  beauties 
of  the  Greek  verb.  Full  of  eccentricities, 
he  never  tried  to  hide  his  faults  or  his  suf- 
ferings, and  yet  his  lectures  were  a  well- 
spring  of  inspiration  for  his  auditors.  They 
abounded  not  only  in  all  kinds  of  learning, 
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but  also  in  seed  thoughts  that  afterwards 
sprouted  and  grew  into  seimons.  Daily  the 
students  came  away  from  him  with  new 
impulses  to  study  and  investigation.  His 
influence  widened  their  reading,  deepened 
their  thinking,  increased  their  zeal  in 
studying  the  Scriptures,  and  stimulated 
their  desire  to  preach  Christ  and  Him  cru- 
cified. Subsequent  study  abroad  convinced 
the  writer  that  the  universities  of  Berlin, 
Leipsic,  and  Tubingen,  whilst  they  could 
boast  of  more  thorough  specialists,  did  not 
possess  his  superior  as  a  lecturer  and  in- 
spirer  of  young  men. 

When  the  Theological  Seminary  was  re- 
moved to  Lancaster — a  measure  to  which 
he  was  opposed — he  resigned  his  professor- 
ship in  the  Seminary  and  accepted  a  chair 
in  the  college  at  a  lower  salary.  As  Presi- 
dent of  this  struggling  institution  he  was 
obliged  to  teach  in  different  departments, 
*nd  in  fact  to  review  his  whole  College 
course.  This  widened  his  scholarship  and 
gave  him  almost  unlimited  power  over  the 
young  men  whom  he  trained.  No  head  of 
a  large  institution  can  hope  to  exert  such  a 
moulding  influence  upon  the  students  en- 
trusted to  his  care.  For  the  most  part. 
Dr.  Higbee  was  idolized  by  his  students: 
his  kindness  and  frankness  won  their  hearts ; 
they  listened  with  rapture  to  his  discourses; 
he  was  the  oracle  whose  utterances  were 
never  questioned.  In  their  eyes,  he  was  a 
linguist,  a  mathematician,  a  scientist,  a 
philosopher,  a  theologian,  a  historian,  an 
orator  and  a  poet — all  combined  in  one. 
Had  his  magnificent  powers  been  concen- 
trated upon  a  single  specialty,  he  might 
have  rendered  therein  services  that  would 
have  been  acknowledged  in  every  clime  and 
tongue.  Great  honor  is  accorded  to  the 
man  who  consecrates  his  time  and  talent  to 
the  work  of  extending  the  boundaries  of 
human  knowledge  in  some  special  direction, 
l)ut  greater  honor  is  due  to  the  man  who 
<1ev6tes  equally  brilliant  talents  to  the  train- 
ing and  development  of  immortal  minds. 
Schleiermacher  says,  in  his  address  on  Fred- 
erick the  Great,  that  men  are  great  in  the 
degree  and  to  the  extent  that  they  exert  a 
moulding  influence  upon  their  fellow- men. 
In  this  respect  Dr.  Higbee  was  greater 
at  Mercersburg  than  was  Dr.  Arnold  at 
Rugby. 

It  was  during  his  residence  at  Mercers- 
burg that  Dr.  Higbee  became  one  of  a 
committee  of  three  to  prepare  a  book  of 
"  Hymns  for  the  Reformed  Church."  The 
book  in  its  present  form  would  have  been 
an  impossibility,  had  he  not  first  made  such 


a  thorough  study  of  the  pericopes  and  of 
the  theory  and  construction  of  the  Church 
year  upon  which  the  collection  was  to  be 
based.  It  contains  several  hymns  of  his 
own  composition.  By  thus  furnishing  the 
materials  for  the  devotions  of  his  fellow- 
Christians,  he  is  exerting  an  influence  that 
may  well  excite  the  envy  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful compiler  of  text -books. 

The  character  of  man  is  developed  and 
perfected  through  trials,  conflicts  and  dis- 
appointments. The  College  that  had  been 
founded  on  faith  rather  than  on  cash,  ulti- 
mately went  down  in  spite  of  Dr.  Higbee's 
herculean  efforts.  There  were  periods  in 
his  life  when  he  ate  his  bread  in  tears,  and 
when  there  was  no  meat  in  the  house.  But 
he  never  lost  his  trust  in  Providence.  In 
one  of  the  darkest  hours  he  said,  "Some- 
thing is  coming — I  feel  it — God  will  not 
forsake  us!  "  Something  did  come.  Gov. 
Hoyt  selected  him  to  be  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction.  In  ways 
that  were  marvelous  and  altogether  unfore- 
seen. Providence  had  prepared  him  for  a 
new  and  wider  field  of  usefulness. 

When  he  entered  upon  his  duties  as  State 
Superintendent,  one  of  his  friends  expressed 
to  him  the  fear  that  a  man  '<  troubled  with 
ideas"  might  not  succeed  in  mastering  the 
details  of  a  great  school  system,  and  thq; 
be  too  prone  to  inaugurate  changes. 
Leaving  details  to  his  •subordinates,  he 
studied  the  salient  features  of  the  system 
until  he  became  exceedingly  conservative 
in  all  the  changes  he  recommended.  At 
Mercersburg  he  sometimes  condemned  the 
public  school  system  in  severe  terms;  but 
as  he  grew  more  familiar  with  its  workings 
and  results,  he  discovered  that  its  merits 
were  greater  than  its  defects,  and  at  last  no 
one  was  a  more  eloquent  advocate  of  the 
Pennsylvania  system  of  Public  Instruction, 
although  he  never  ceased  to  call  th6  atten- 
tion of  teachers  and  directors  to  their 
short-comings  and  failures.  By  his  eloquent 
addresses  at  teachers'  institutes  all  over  the 
State,  and  by  his  incessant  labors  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  he  brought  about  the 
building  of  better  school  houses,  the  plant- 
ing of  many  thousands  of  shade  trees,  the 
lengthening  of  the  school  term,  and  an  in- 
crease of  the  school  appropriation  from  the 
general  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  from 
one  million  to  two  millions  of  dollars.  It 
was  his  ambition  to  have  this  amount  ia- 
creased  to  three  millions,  and  if  he  had 
lived  he  would  in  no  long  time  have 
achieved  this  result. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  never  pat 
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into  book  form  his  ideas  on  the  mutual  re- 
lations of  pupil  and  teacher.  For  him  the 
aim  of  true  education  was  to  unsense  the 
mind  and  to  unself  the  wilL  On  the  last 
day  on  which  he  was  conscious,  he  spoke  of 
a  book  which  he  contemplated  writing  on 
this  subject — a  book  that  would  have  set 
"concrete"  teaching  in  its  true  light,  and 
saved  our  younger  teachers  from  a  multitude 
of  errors.  As  editor  of  The  Pennsylvania 
School  Journal  he  wrote  a  good  deal.  One 
obstacle  to  the  productivity  of  his  pen, 
however,  was  that  he  saw  on  all  sides  prob- 
lems requiring  solution  and  generally  felt 
satisfied  if  he  had  a  solution  for  himself. 
He  seldom  stopped  to  formulate  and 
mediate  such  solutions  for  the  benefit  of 
others,  because  he  was  continually  lured  to 
new  fields  of  investigation. 

The  crusade  which  was  inaugurated  against 
him  during  his  second  term  made  him  a 
hero  and  a  martyr.  Of  the  merits  and  de- 
merits of  the  agitation  which  sprang  up 
in  connection  with  the  Soldiers'  Orphan 
Schools,  this  is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place 
to  speak.  Through  the  influence  of  one  of 
the  larger  Philadelphia  dailies,  the  press  of 
the  State  was  almost  without  exception  ar- 
rayed against  him.  For  a  time  he  was  made 
to  suffer  intensely  for  the  sins  of  others.  His 
vindication  came  in  due  time.  The  storm 
of  persecution  which  had  darkened  the  air 
gradually  spent  its  force,  and  men  began 
to  see  things  in  a  clearer  light.  The  Com- 
missioners appointed  by  the  Legislature 
voiced  the  convictions  of  the  teachers  and 
of  the  public  generally  when  they  stated 
that  as  Superintendent  of  the  Soldiers' 
Orphan  Schools  "he  was  honest,  capable, 
and  untiring  in  his  efforts  in  the  interest  of 
the  children,"  and  that  "with  motives  pure 
and  conscience  void  of  offence  he  performed 
Ws  duties  in  connection  therewith.*' 

With  the  change  of  administration  a  gen- 
tleman of  maturer  years  became  the  Chief 
Executive.  Gov,  Beaver,  after  a  careful  sur- 
vey of  the  educational  interests  so  dear  to 
his  heart,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
could  not  serve  the  children  of  the  Com- 
monwealth better  than  by  reappointing  Dr. 
Higbee  for  a  third  term  as  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction.  The  anxieties,  the 
persecutions,  the  slanders  which  he  had  en- 
dured with  the  courage  of  a  martyr,  had 
sapped  his  strength  and  broken  his  health. 
The  cheerfulness  of  former  days  never  re- 
turned, although  he  entered  upon  his  new- 
term  with  all  the  vigor  that  his  resolute  soul 
could  summon  for  the  work.  He  labored 
at  his  mission  while  consciousness  lasted. 


His  last  working  day  was  spent  at  MifHin- 
town,  where  he  lectured  with  his  usual  fire, 
and  eloquently  advocated  the  establishment 
of  school  libraries.  At  high  noon  of  that 
day,  he  woke  as  from  a  reverie,  exclaiming, 
"  Thank  the  Lord,  I  am  getting  stronger !" 
How  little  man  knows  himself !  That  even- 
ing  while  waiting  for  the  train,  he  had  a 
stroke  of  paralysis  from  which  he  never  re- 
covered. He  was  taken  to  the  home  of  his 
son-in-law.  Prof.  G.  F.  Mull,  at  Lancaster, 
where  he  died  on  Friday,  Dec.  13,  1889, 
although  practically  dead  fifty-six  hours 
before  his  heart  finally  ceased  to  beat — a 
most  impressive  example  of  the  protest  of 
nature  against  dissolution. 

His  last  act  was  to  urge  a  boy  to  learn  a 
trade  and  develop  the  skill  of  the  hand.  It 
was  a  fitting  close  to  a  life  devoted  to  the 
education  of  the  young.  In  all  ages  men  have 
erected  monuments  to  great  soldiers.  The 
children  of  Pennsylvania  are  now  engaged 
in  erecting  a  monument  in  honor  of  their 
great  teacher.  Is  it  not  a  significant  fact 
that  the  world  is  beginning  to  honor  those 
who  train  for  life  as  much  as  those  who  take 
life?  Monuments  decay  and  crumble  to 
dust,  the  human  spirit  never.  Impressions 
made  here  are  like  stones  thrown  into  the 
stream  of  time,  the  waves  of  which  will  still 
be  visible  in  the  great  acean  of  eternity. 

The  chief  glory  of  Dr.  Higbee  lies  not  in  * 
the  fact  that  he  was  a  Professor  or  President 
of  a  College,  or  a  State  Superintendent,  but 
in  the  fact  that  he  walked  in  the  footsteps 
of  the  Great  Teacher,  and  like  Him,  spent 
his  days  in  doing  good  unto  others.  Gifted 
with  extraordinary  talents,  which  were  never 
employed  for  purposes  of  self-aggrandize- 
ment, willing  to  lend  his  brains  where  others 
reaped  the  gains,  prepared  to  suffer  injustice 
for  the  sake  of  those  who  had  befriended 
him,  spending  the  strength  of  his  ripest 
years  in  drying  the  tears  of  children  and  in 
adding  to  their  comforts,,  able  to  appreciate 
the  best  qualities  of  the  various  nationalities 
that  have  rooted  themselves  in  the  Keystone 
State,  ready  to  accept  truth  and  to  combat 
error  wherever  he  found  it,  versed  in  the 
best  lore  of  the  age  yet  humble  as  a  child, 
never  making  a  display  of  his  piety  yet 
never  professing  his  religious  faith  in  uncer- 
tain accents,  growing  in  Christian  charity 
through  the  persecutions  he  endured  until 
he  finally  reached  that  stage  of  sainthood 
in  which  not  an  unkind  word  dropped  from 
his  lips  against  those  who  had  so  deeply 
wronged  him,  pleading  with  all  the  elo- 
quence of  the  early'  Church  Fathers  in  be- 
half of  the  rising  generation  until  paralysis 
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ended  his  career— he  will  ever  stand  before 
the  minds  of  his  pupils  and  fellow- teachers 
as  a  personality  unique  among  the  school 
officials  of  this  land»  and  as  a  Christian  saint 
whose  faith  we  will  strive  to  follow  until 
with  him  and  the  whole  glorious  company 
of  the  redeemed  we  shall  reach  our  common 
consummation  of  redemption  and  bliss  in 
the  glorious  resurrection  of  the  last  day. 

TRIBUTES  OF   MEMORY. 

Dr.  E.  E.  White,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
spoke  as  follows :  **  Frequent  calls  to  lecture 
in  the  teachers'  institutes  of  Pennsylvania 
afforded  me  opportunities  to  become  some- 
what intimately  acquainted  with  Dr.  Hig- 
bee.  I  thus  frequently  met  him,  and  not 
only  heard  him  speak  on  different  educa- 
tional topics,  but  had  repeated  conversations 
with  him  on  the  various  questions  receiving 
public  attention.  He  was  not  only  a  wide 
and  accurate  scholar,  but  a  man  of  deep 
convictions  and  well-grounded  opinions.  I 
have  met  few  educators  with  so  clear  an  in- 
sight into  vital  and  far-reaching  school 
questions.  His  education  and  experience 
enabled  him  to  look  at  such  questions  from 
a  higher  standpoint  than  most  school  offi- 
cers, and  he  brought  to  their  discussion  not 
only  a  wide  view,  but  a  rare  acumen.  His 
educational  horizon  #as  wide  enough  to  in- 
clude all  grades  of  schools. 

The  week  before  his  death  he  came  to 
Huntingdon,  Pa.,  where  I  was  delivering  a 
course  of  lectures.  He  seemed  quite  feeble, 
but  said  that  his  health  was  much  improved. 
He  remained  some  days,  attending  the 
several  sessions  of  the  institute,  an  interested 
listener.  On  **  Directors'  Day"  he  made 
an  eloquent  and  stirring  address,  taking  for 
his  central  thought  the  teacher  in  the  place 
of  the  parent,  in  loco  parentis.  The  address 
closed  with  an  impressive  appeal  to  teachers 
to  look  upon  the  children  entrusted  to  their 
training  as  heirs  of  immortality.  He  spoke 
as  one  to  whom  the  other  world  seemed 
very  real  and  very  near. 

Dr.  Higbee  always  emphasized  soul-cul- 
ture as  the  central  end  of  school  training. 
He  looked  upon  the  school  as  a  means  of 
making  human  life  sweeter  and  happier. 
He  h^  an  earnest  word  for  good  reading, 
for  music,  and  for  vital  moral  training,  and 
his  great  desire  was  to  see  school  training 
lifted  to  a  higher  aesthetic  and  moral  plane. 
His  good  influence  on  the  schools  of  Penn- 
sylvania will  continue  for  years  to  come. 
The  eloquent  tongue  is  silent,  but  his  ring- 
ing  words  for  what  is  best  in  child  education 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 


Dr.  H.  S.  Jones,  of  Erie :  Mr.  President 
and  Members  of  the  Council :  I  hardly  feel 
that  I  can  trust  myself  to  say  what  is  rest- 
ing upon  my  heart  concerning  our  beloved 
brother  whose  form,  intellectual  presence, 
and  spiritual  power  we  sorely  miss  as  an 
educational  body,  for  the  reason  that  our 
acquaintance,  though  not  of  long  duration, 
was  most  intimate — there  bein^  nothing  be- 
tween our  minds  and  souls  to  interfere  with 
the  fullest  freedom  of  interchange  of  opinion 
and  sentiment.  Knowing  him  as  I  did,  it 
would  be  no  easy  task  to  sum  up  and  analyze 
his  many  shining  qualities  and  grand  char- 
acteristics. '  I 

On  this  occasion,  I  think  that  we  as 
educators  can  but  be  benefited  by  calling  to 
mind  one  thing  in  his  intellectual  life  that 
is  worthy  of  study  and  imitation.  It  was 
said  of  General  Grant',  that  he  had  ''near- 
ness '* — the  faculty  of  getting  near  things. 
By  far  too  many  people  ranking  as  scholars 
see  things  at  a  distance,  "  as  through  a  glass 
darkly."  Dr.  Higbee  was  never  satisfied 
with  distant  or  obscure  views;  nothing  bnt 
thorough  assimilation  satisfied  him,  and 
when  he  opened  his  mind  to  you,  you  saw 
not  a  collection  of  second- hand  material, 
but  rich  stores  of  ipdividualized  knowledge, 
fresh  in  personality,  with  diamond  crysUl- 
lization.  The  more  the  educational  people 
of  Pennsylvania  study  their  leader,  the  more 
he  seems  to  live  and  move  before  them  as  an 
intellectual  and  a  moral  force  that  shall 
never  lessen  as  time  moves  on,  in  making 
up  the  history  of  a  nation  that  is  to  be  a 
bright  and  shining  light  to  the  world. 

Dr.  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  of  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan :  My  personal  acquaintance  with 
Dr.  Higbee  was  not  extensive.  I  first  met 
him  in  Pittsburgh  several  years  ago,  on  the 
occasion  of  our  both  being  called  there  to 
assist  in  the  dedication  of  the  Wickersham 
school.  At  that  place,  besides  hearing  him 
in  an  address,  I  spent  a  good  deal  of  time 
in  his  company.  He  impressed  me  deeply 
by  the  compass  of  his  mind  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  his  character.  The  strongest  im- 
pression that  he  made  upon  me  was  a  dis- 
tinctly pedagogical  one.  His  public  address 
and  his  private  conversation  turned  much 
on  the  materialistic  and  objective  tendencies 
of  current  education.  While  recognizing 
the  value  and  necessity  of  sense-impres- 
sions and  sense-objects  in  teaching,  he  rea- 
lized profoundly  that  sense-knowledge  is 
but  the  introduction  to  the  higher  know- 
ledge. He  spoke  of  unsensing  or  dematerial" 
izing  the  mind.  This  form  of  si>eech  has 
never  been  forgotten,  and  has  been  of  per* 
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manent  value  to  me.  It  is  a  most  happy 
way  of  putting  this  important  thought,  that 
seemed  to  be  a  favorite  one  with  him.  I 
met  Dr.  Higbee  afterwards  two  or  three 
times,  but  was  never  able,  I  regret  to  say, 
to  renew  the  familiar  intercourse  of  Pitts- 
bargh.     He  was  a  great  and  a  good  man. 

Supt.  J.  M.  Greenwood,  of  Kansas  City, 
Missouri:  It  is  not  in  debate  or  from  the 
platform  that  we  learn  to  know  men  as  they 
are.  In  private  intercourse  we  come  closer 
to  the  heart  and  nearer  to  the  soul.  From 
the  life  of  Dr.  Higbee  many  valuable  les- 
sons may  be  drawn.  His  mind  was  analytic, 
quick,  and  active.  The  two  most  striking 
characteristics  of  his  nature  were  intensity 
and  earnestness.  Whatever  he  undertook, 
he  threw  his  whole  soul  into  it.  His  con- 
victions of  duty,  truth,  purity,  and  good- 
ness were  the  lofty  ideals  that  guided  him 
in  his  actions.  Life  with  him  meant  a 
struggle  in  the  higher  fields  of  thought — a 
grappling  with  those  questions  of  supreme 
importance  to  the  human  race.  His  sym- 
pathies were  broad  and  deep.  His  impulses 
were  generous  and  noble ;  and  when  he  fell, 
Missourians  mingled  their  tears  with  thote 
of  loving  friends  in  Pennsylvania. 

President  Peabodv,  of  the  University  of 
Illinois:  I  knew  him  at  the  University  of 
Vermont,  when  he  was  a  Senior  and  I  was  a 
Freshman.  He  was  possessed  of  a  strong 
and  vigorous  intellect,  and  I  always  believed 
that  he  would  choose  the  legal  profession. 
Years  later  I  heard  him  deliver  an  impress- 
ive sermon  in  Racine,  Wisconsin,  and  could 
scarcely  believe  that  this  was  the  same  Hig- 
bee with  whom  I  had  spent  a  year  in  college 
at  Burlington. 

Supt.  John  Hancock  said  he  regarded 
Dr.  Higbee  as  a  hero,  poet  and  philosopher, 
who  has  left  his  impress  upon  all  with  whom 
he  became  closely  associated. 


Like  a  blind  spinner  in  the  sun, 

I  tread  my  days ; 
I  know  that  all  the  threads  will  run 

Appointed  ways ; 
I  know  each  day  will  briag  its  task, 
And,  being  blind,  no  more  I  ask. 

1  know  He  set  me  here,  and  still 
And  glad  and  blind,  I  wait  His  will. 
But  listen,  listen,  day  by  day. 

To  hear  their  tread, 
Who  bear  the  finished  web  away. 

And  cut  the  thread. 
And  bring  God's  message  in  the  sun — 
"  Thou  poor  blind  spinner,  work  is  done !' 
Helen  Hunt. 


WISE  AND  LOVING. 


WHAT  IS   AN   ADEQUATE    SALARY   FOR   ONE 
SUCH  TEACHER  OF'  CHILDREN  ? 


THE  noble  and  lovable  woman  who  signed 
the  name  "Juliana  Horatia  Ewing*'  to 
some  of  the  most  exquisite  books  of  our 
time,  is  remembered  by  her  friends  as  the 
most  winsome  of  teachers.  One  of  them 
writes  to  the  St.  Jatnes^  Gazette : 

She  would  come  sometimes  and  spend  a 
few  days  with  us,  and  I  well  remember  one 
severe  winter — 1858,  I  think  it  tvas — when, 
the  weather  being  too  inclement  for  outdoor 
amusements,  Julie  Gatty  (as  she  then  was) 
spent  a  great  part  of  the  mornings  in  draw- 
ing and  painting.  I  remember  that  Julie 
made  a  sketch  of  my  beautiful  little  golden- 
haired  sister,  seated  in  a  large  library- chair, 
playing  with  her  doll.  This,  I  grieve  to  say, 
made  me  not  a  little  jealous.  I  longed  to 
have  fair  hair  and  a  dazzling  complexion, 
too,  and  I  thought  it  very  hard  no  one 
should  ever  wish  to  paint  me !  Still,  all 
this  time  I  would  rather  have  died  than  con- 
fess my  feelings ;  and  little  guessed  I  that 
Julie  Gatty,  with  her  intuitive  knowledge  of 
child-life,  and  her  ready  sympathy,  had  di- 
vined my  thoughts  and  was  longing  to  help 
me.  That  evening  I  was  standing  alone, 
rather  sulkily,  at  the  drawing  room  fire  be- 
fore dinner,  when  she  came  into  the  room 
and  made  some  trifling  remark  to  me.  I 
pretended  not  to  hiiir,  and  went  on  kicking 
viciously  at  the  fire-irons.  Crossing  to  one 
of  the  windows,  she  put  back  the  crimson- 
velvet  curtains,  unbarred  the  shutters,  and 
looked  out  into  the  night.  It  was  bright 
moonlight,  and  the  grand  old  yew  trees, 
heavy  and  weighed  down  with  their  burden 
of  snow,  shone  and  glistened  in  its  pure  cold 
beams.  Suddenly  Julie  began  to  tell  a  story, 
softly,  as  if  to  herself;  and  as  I  never  could 
resist  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  tale,  I  for- 
got my  sulks  and  crept  to  her  side  to  listen. 

**  Once  upon  a  time,"  she  said,  looking 
up  into  the  sky  and  taking  no  notice  of  me, 
"  there  were  two  stars,  and  both  were  beau- 
tiful. But  the  light  that  shone  from  them 
was  not  the  same.  From  one  came  lovely 
rose- red  rays,  like  the  flush  of  early  dawn, 
while  the  light  of  the  other  was  pure  and 
silvery  as  'the  Christ-path'  on  the  sea  at 
harvest- moon.  And  yet,  as  both  the  stars 
were  in  the  same  little  patch  of  sky,  their 
bright  beams  co-mingled  as  they  streamed 
down  u[)on  this  world  of  ours,  and  the  shin- 
ing of  each  seemed  only  to  be  rendered 
more  beautiful    by  the  other.     But  after 
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some  time  the  star  of  the  rose-red  rays  be- 
came discontented ;  she  wished  to  shine 
with  the  silvery  gleam  of  her  star  sister,  and 
no  longer  took  delight  in  sending  down  her 
soft  radiance  to  bless  the  earth.  And  alas  I 
as  her  jealousy  and  envy  grew,  her  beautiful 
rose- light  waned  paler  and  paler;  but  the 
star  perceived  it  not.  Only  an  old  astrono- 
mer who  loved  her,  and  watched  her  nightly, 
saw  with  sadness  the  red  rays  fading  gradu- 
ally away  from  the  silver ;  and  one  evening, 
pacing  up  and  down  his  terrace,  he  beheld 
a  falling  star  shoot  slowly  across  the  twilight 
sky,  leaving  for  a  few  seconds  a  faint  streak 
of  rosy  light  behind.  It  was  the  star  of  the 
rose-red  rays.  Her  beauty  and  her  light 
had  been  quenched  by  the  passion  of  envy 
and  jealousy  she  had  indulged  ;  and  as  the 
old  astronomer  watched  her  last  despairing 
gleam  ere  she  sank  into  infinite  space,  he 
hid  his  face  in  his  hands  and  wept."  I  wish 
I  could  give  this  little  story  exactly  in  Mrs. 
Ewing's  own  words ;  but  the  above  is  as 
nearly  the  same  as  I  can  remember.  As  she 
finished,  Julie  laid  her  hand  on  my  thick 
tresses  and  said,  with  what  I  can  now  see 
was  most  judicious  flattery:  *•  Child,  why 
do  you  envy  your  sister  her  golden  hair  ? 
Brown,  such  as  yours,  is  just  as  beautiful." 
The  story  sank  deep  into  my  heart,  and  to 
this  day  I  never  see  a  falling  star  that  does 
not  recall  to  my  mind  the  memory  of  Julie 
Gattv  and  the  lesson  she  tried  to  teach  me. 


A  PLEA  FOR  THE  ACADEMY. 


BY  WASHINGTON  GLADDEN,  D.  D. 


IN  his  opening  sermon  before  the  late  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  Rev.  Dr.  Roberts 
called  for  the  establishment  of  a  Christian 
academy  within  the  bounds  of  every  consid- 
erable Presbytery,  of  a  college  in  every 
Synod,  and  of  two  or  three  well-equipped 
universities  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
for  special  training  in  the  higher  branches. 
By  such  a  systematic  provision,  he  argued, 
the  needs  of  Christian  education  would  be 
suitably  supplied  ;  the  children  of  Presby- 
terians might  be  prepared  for  college  in 
schools  where  religion  is  treated  with  re 
spect,  and  might  go  on  through  all  the 
stages  of  their  academic  life  under  influen- 
ces that  should  be  favorable  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  Christian  character.  The  scheme 
is  an  ambitious  one ;  I  will  not  venture  to 
pronounce  upon  its  feasibility.  The  fact 
that  it  is  soberly  proposed  by  the  represen- 


tative of  this  great  religious  body  is  signifi- 
cant. The  Congregationalists  have  claimed, 
hitherto,  to  be  the  leaders  in  education;  if 
the  Presbyterians  propose  to  undertake  a 
scheme  as  great  as  this,  the  college  buildeis 
of  New  England  must  look  to  their  laurels. 

Whether  such  a  multiplication  of  colleges 
is  practicable,  may  be  strongly  doubted. 
But  the  proposition  respecting  the  acade- 
mies is  certainly  worth  considering.  Is 
there  not  a  need,  just  here,  which  is  lifting 
up  its  voice,  quite  audibly,  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  ? 

In  the  first  half  of  this  century  the  acad- 
emy was  an  important  factor  in  our  educa- 
tional work.  Not  only  in  New  England, 
but  in  the  Middle  States  as  well,  almost 
every  county  boasted  a  good  academy  where 
young  men  could  be  fitted  for  college. 
These  academies  were  not  generally  en- 
dowed ;  the  building  had  been  erected  by 
the  liberality  and  enterprise  of  the  people  of 
the  vicinage,  and  the  teachers  were  paid 
from  the  tuition  fees  of  the  pupils.  In  New 
York  a  limited  amount  of  State  aid  was 
given  to  the?e  institutions.  The  courses  of 
study  in  many  of  them  were,  undoubtedly, 
inadequate  and  poorly  arranged,  but  most 
of  them  contrived  to  impart  the  rudiments 
of  a  classical  education,  with  fair  training 
in  mathematics  and  some  fragmentary 
knowledge  of  science  and  history,  and  the 
English  language  and  literature.  Some  of 
them  enjoyed,  and  perhaps  deserved,  wide 
fame  as  thorough  and  admirable  schools. 
Not  only  the  boys  who  went  to  college,  but 
many  other  young  men  and  women,  received 
in  these  old  academies  some  of  the  best 
training  of  their  lives. 

Most  of  them  have  disappeared.  A  few 
of  the  best  and  most  famous  still  survive  m 
New  England  ;  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
we  rarely  find  them.  They  have  been  sup- 
planted almost  wholly  by  the  public  high 
schools.  This  has  been  counted,  perhaps 
justly,  a  great  gain  for  education.  The 
high  schools,  supported  by  taxation,  have 
been  more  completely  equipped  and  more 
munificently  sustained  than  the  old  acade- 
mies were ;  the  people  have  poured  out  their 
money  for  buildings,  apparatus  and  salaries; 
the  high  school  is  often  the  pride  of  the 
town.  Into  these  schools  a  large  number 
of  our  young  people  have  been  gathered, 
and,  although  the  graduating  classes  are 
always  very  small  as  compared  with  the 
entering  classes,  the  advantages  of  the  high 
school  are  enjoyed  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
period  by  many  of  our  young  men  and 
women. 
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In  all  of  our  cities  and  in  most  of  our 
larger  towns  we  fipd  the  high  school  to-day ; 
what  need,  then,  that  the  academy  should 
be  called  back  into  the  field  from  which  it 
has  been  driven  ?     Is  it  not  the  fittest  that 
survives  ?    Why  should  we  try  to  restore  the 
primitive    type?    Because,    I    answer,   the 
high  school  is  ceasing  in  many  places  to  ful- 
fill one  of  the  fiinctions  generally  assigned  to 
academic     institutions    of    the    secondary 
grade.     West  of  the  Hudson  River  a  large 
proportion  of  the  high  schools  no  longer  at- 
tempt to  fit  young  men  and  women  for  col- 
lege.    The   study   of    Greek    is    generally 
abandoned  in  them ;  Latin  is  taken  by  a 
decreasing  number  of  pupils ;  the  classical 
equipment  is  therefore  getting  out  of  repair. 
In  place  of  the  classics  and  the  humanities, 
bookkeeping,     stenography,     type- writing 
and  the  various   branches  iormerly  taught 
in  commercial  colleges  are  steadily  coming 
in.    Some  of  the  high  schools  are  introduc- 
ing carpentry  and  blacksmithing.     This  is 
in  response  to  a  popular  demand  which  is 
likely  to  become  more  and  more  insistent. 
The  high  school  is  a  public  school;  it  is 
under  the  direction  of  a  board  of  education 
chosen  by  popular  vote.     The  people  will 
express  their  wishes  through  their  represen- 
tatives, and   the  majority  will  have  its  way 
in  shaping  the  courses  of  study.     To  the 
great  majority  the  chief  end  of  an  education 
is  the  preparation  of  the  pupil  for  some 
lucrative  pursuit.     It   is   the  instrument  of 
the  bread-winner,   not   much  more.     The 
education  which  does  not  promise  to  in- 
crease   the    income    is    lightly    esteemed. 
Therefore  we  may  expect  to  see  the  high 
schools,  whose  courses  of  study  are  fixed  by 
popular  vole,   becoming  more  and    more 
"practical"    in   their  aims  and   methods. 
The  ''bread   and    butter"   branches  will 
occupy  a  larger  and  larger  place  in  them, 
and  the  paths  that  lead  to  the  realms  of  the 
higher  wisdom  will  become  narrower  and 
narrower,    with   only  **  here  and   there  a 
traveler."     In    New    England,   where  the 
traditions  of  learning  are   persistent,  this 
tendency  will  be  held  in  check,  but  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  it  is  likely  to  increase. 
Already  there  are  large  sections  of  wealthy 
and  populous  States  where  no  schools  can 
be  found  in  which  a  young  man  can  prepare 
himself  for  the  classical  course  in  a  respect- 
able college.     Young  men  who  are  fitting 
for  Yale  or  Harvard,  or  Williams  or  Prince- 
ton, and   young  women  who  wish  to  take 
the  regular  course  at  Smith,  or  Wellesley, 
or  Vassar,  must  go  a  long  distance  from 
home  to  pursue  their  preparatory  studies. 


It  is  true  that  most  of  the  Western  colleges 
are  comp)elled  to  support  preparatory 
schools,  but  those  parents  who  prefer  to 
send  their  children  to  Eastern  colleges  are 
often  reluctant  to  make  use  of  these  facili- 
ties. In  order  that  the  paths  to  the  higher 
learning  may  be  kept  open,  it  seems  desir- 
able, therefore,  that  the  academy  should 
reappear.  There  must  be  a  large  number, 
perhaps  an  increasing  number,  of  parents 
who  value  learning  in  their  children's  behalf 
for  other  than  secular  ends  ;  with  whom 
bread-winning  is  distinctly  subordinate  to 
fine  culture  and  high  character.  For  this 
class  provision  must  be  made.  It  is  not 
likely  to  be  made  by  the  State ;  it  must  J)e 
made  by  private  enterprise.  As  feeders  to 
the  colleges,  we  must  have  well-equipped 
academies. 

Another  consideration  is  even  more  de- 
cisive. It  seems  to  be  inevitable  that  edu- 
cation by  the  State  should  lack  some  of  the 
highest  elements  of  genuine  culture.  We 
all  recognize  the  fact  that  the  State  cannot 
administer  the  spiritual  affairs  of  the  people. 
We  do  not  permit  any  interference  by  the 
State  with  the  Church,  because  the  State, 
whose  last  argument  is  force,  cannot  inter- 
meddle in  a  realm  where  freedom  is  the  in- 
dispensable condition  of  right  action.  The 
spiritual  interests  of  the  people  cannot  be 
promoted  by  the  State.  Now  education  is, 
in  large  part,  concerned  with  the  spiritual  \ 
nature  of  man.  That  is  a  miserably  defect- 
ive kind  of  education  which  does  not  em- 
phasize things'  spiritual,  and  make  them  al- 
ways supreme.  I  do  not  mean  theological 
matters  exclusively  or  mainly  ;  I  refer  to  the 
great  interests  of  character,  the  finer  quali- 
ties of  manhood.  How  can  the  State  supply 
the  spiritual  element  in  education  ? 

Tbe  State  can  teach  morality ;  it  can  ex- 
pound and  define  those  principles  of  conduct 
on  which  its  own  laws  are  founded,  and  it  is 
bound  to  do  so;  but  this  is  quite  another 
thing  from  the  culture  of  the  spiritual  nature 
of  the  pupils.  Here  is  a  province  into 
which  the ^tate  cannot  enter.  Yet  the  best 
part  of  education  is  included  within  this 
province. 

Moreover,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
many  of  the  most  important  branches  of 
learning  cannot  be  properly  handled  in  the 
public  schools.  History  cannot  be  ad- 
equately taught  in  these  schools — that  has 
been  demonstrated.  Sectarian  bigotry  for- 
bids the  truth  to  be  told.  Science  cannot 
be  connected,  as  it  ought  always  to  be,  with 
the  Infinite  Creator,  whose  wisdom  and 
power  find  expression  in  all  its  laws.     In- 
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deed,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics are  perfectly  right  when  they  say  that 
religious  truth  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
best  education  ;  and  it  is  not  possible  to  im- 
part an  education  in  which  religious  truth 
shall  be  proportionately  blended  in  a  public 
school. 

What  then?  Shall  we  abandon  the  pub- 
lic schools  ?  That  does  by  no  means  follow. 
The  State  can  do  something  toward  furnish- 
ing its  children  with  educational  facilities ; 
and  what  it  can  do,  it  is  bound  to  do.  It 
can  impart  the  rudiments  of  an  elementary 
education ;  it  can  give  to  those  who  could 
get  it  in  no  other  way  a  kind  of  instruction 
which  is  far  better  than  none  at  all.  I 
agree  with  the  Roman  Catholic  when  he 
says  that  education  without  religion  is  inad- 
equate ;  I  do  not  agree  with  him  when  he 
says  that  such  education  is  worse  than  none. 
It  is  far  better  than  none ;  and  the  public 
schools,  inadequate  as  they  are,  do  yet  per- 
form for  the  nation  a  highly  important  ser- 
vice. 

But  this  does  not  forbid  those  who  have 
the  power  to  provide  their  children  with  a 
more  perfect  education  from  making  such 
provision ;  and  although  the  defect  to  which 
I  have  referred  is  less  serious  while  the 
pupils  are  in  the  rudimentary  studies,  yet 
when  they  come  into  the  higher  realms,  and 
begin  to  deal  with  the  laws  of  the  universe 
and  the  movements  of  society  and  the  great 
facts  of  human  life,  they  need  a  kind  of 
training  which  the  high  school  cannot  give. 
This  is  not  the  fault  of  the  teachers  in  the 
high  schools.  I  have  some  means  of  know- 
ing how  strong  are  the  convictions  and 
how  earnest  the  purposes  of  many  of  these 
teachers;  but  I  know  also  how  keenly  they 
feel  the  limitations  of  their  position ;  how 
often  they  are  constrained  to  be  silent  when 
their  lips  are  burning  with  speech,  and  to 
touch  evasively  topics  upon  which  they 
know  that  the  utmost  frankness  would  be 
wholesome  and  stimulating.  Under  all 
thete  limitations  many  of  them  contrive  to 
do  good  work ;  but  this  is  no  reason  why 
schools  should  not  be  provided  where  such 
limitations  are  not  felt. 

For  all  these  reasons  I  hope  that  we  shall 
see  in  the  near  future  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  Christian  academies 
in  all  parts  of  the  land.  This  is  a  direction 
in  which  benevolence  needs  to  be  turned. 
We  have  colleges  enough  in  all  the  older 
communities;  let  the  educational  philan- 
thropists stop  building  colleges,  and  give 
us  academies.  The  most  effective  help  that 
can    be  given    to  the  colleges,    Eist    and 


West,  is  to  build  and  sustain  academies. 
Ten  or  twenty  secondary  schools  of  this 
nature  scattered  over  each  of  our  great 
Middle  States  would  ^pon  be  pouring  a 
stream  of  students  into  the  colleges.  And 
this  would  not  be  the  sum  of  their  service; 
for  thousands  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  oar 
Christian  families,  whose  faces  are  not 
turned  collegeward,  would  find  in  them  a 
sound,  broad,  adequate  Christian  edacation. 
Dr.  Roberts  wants  a  Presbyterian  academy 
in  every  Presbytery.  Might  I  make  bold 
to  inquire  whether  it  is  essential  that  it  be 
always  Presbyterian?  Might  we  not  co- 
operate in  the  enterprise?  Is  there  any 
reason  why  Congregationalists,  and  perhaps 
other  Christian  bodies,  should  not  join 
with  the  Presbyterians  in  building  Christian 
schools?  Is  not  the  training  which  fits  for 
Oberlin  or  Yale  or  Williams  substantially 
the  same  as  that  which  fits  for  Wooster  or 
Princeton  or  Hamilton?  Are  not  the  in- 
fluences with  which  Christian  parents  seek 
to  surround  their  children  about  the  same 
in  the  one  denomination  as  in  the  other? 
Why  then,  may  we  not  in  this  work  of 
Christian  education  unite  our  forces,  and 


multiply  our  influences ?- 
tionaUst, 


•The    Congrega- 


WHEREWfTHAL  SHALL  I 
CLOTHED? 


BE 


BY  LEILA  ADA  THOMAS. 


TO  one  who  has  seen  the  young  women 
of  a  certain  teachers*  institute  arrayed 
in  all  their  glory,  remarks  upon  the  subject 
of  dress  will  seem  a  work  of  supererogation. 
These  persons,  it  will  be  said,  like  the  ma- 
jority of  American  women,  spend  too  much 
time  and  thought  on  raiment  already.  They 
wear  to  a  gathering  devoted  to  professional 
work  gowns  and  hats  suitable  only  for  a 
garden  or  theatre  party;  and  if  these  articles 
are  a  sample  of  the  whole  wardrobe,  its 
purchase  must  consume  most  of  a  small  sal- 
ary. Talk  to  teachers,  say  the  wise  ones, 
about  books,  music,  art ;  urge  them  to  phy- 
sical culture,  to  travel,  but  let  the  subject 
of  dress  alone. 

Granting  the  premises  in  this  argument, 
there  is  a  different  conclusion  to  be  drawn. 
Suppose  we  admit  that  Americans,  as  a 
class,  some  members  of  our  own  profession 
included,  do  spend  too  much  time  on  dress. 
It  does  not  follow  that  ill-dressing  is  a  duty 
nor  that  the  question  needs  no  consideration 
at  all.      Western    farmers    have   a  way   of 
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fighting  prairie  fires  which  might  be  used  to 
advantage  in  fighting  intangible  but  no  less 
perilous  things,  namely,  that  of  lighting 
the  grass  on  the  other  side. 

Suppose,  instead  of  ignoring  the  love  of 
dress  innate  in  every  one  of  us,  and  which 
crops  out  in  the  teacher,  just  as  it  does  in 
the  seamstress,  the  stenographer,  the  factory 
girl,  the  society  belle,  or  instead  of  tramp- 
ling on  it  when  it  does  appear,  we  recognize 
it  as  a  plant  which  can  furnish  food  for  the 
higher  nature  if  cultivated.  There  are  veg- 
etables, celery  andparsnips,  for  instance, 
which  are  poisonous  in  their  wild  state,  but 
which  become  healthful  means  of  subsistence 
under  proper  conditions.  Love  of  dress  is 
love  of  the  beautiful,  distorted,  perhaps, 
but  none  the  less  real.  The  beautiful  is  the 
fit.  A  gown  of  delicate  embroidery  and 
lace  or  heavy  silk  is  not  beautiful  either  in 
the  school  room  or  the  institute,  because  it 
is  unsuitable ;  yet  she  who  wears  it  may  be 
nearer  the  ideal  than  her  sister  who  is  an 
eyesore  in  an  ill  fitting  or  hideously  colored 
dress,  because  one  is  blindly  groping  after 
beauty  and  the  other  is  grinding  it  under 
foot. 

It  is  said  that  the  best  dressed  woman  in 
the  world  is  a  New  Yorker  when  she  wears 
a  French  gown.  Travellers  concur  in  pro- 
nouncing American  women  the  most  beau- 
tiful, on  the  whole,  as  well  as  the  best 
dressed  of  their  sisters.  A  friend  of  mine 
was  told  in  Scotland  by  an  exile  of  his 
native  land,  '*  You  don't  know  how  good  it 
is  to  see  a  pretty  American  gown  again."  I 
am  not  aware  that  any  attempt  has  been 
made  to  account  for  this  national  charac- 
teristic. Perhaps  it  is  early  days  to  claim 
it  as  such.  We  are  a  cosmopolitan  people, 
and  English,  French,  German,  Italian,  Rus- 
sian and  African  ingredients  have  hardly  as 
yet  been  so  thoroughly  mingled  in  the  soup 
as  to  give  us  a  right  to  claim  a  distinct  flavor 
for  it  (or  other  nations  a  right  to  assign 
one).  If  any  traits  should  be  dubbed 
American  they  are  those  which  have  ap- 
peared in  large  numbers  of  people  whose 
ancestors  have  lived  for  several  generations 
in  this  country,  and  that  I  think  can  fairly 
be  claimed,  now,  for  the  characteristic 
above  mentioned.  Newcomers  acquire  the 
faculty  for  dress,  never  in  the  first  genera- 
tion, in  a  measure  in  the  second,  and 
often  completely  in  the  third.  To  any  one 
living  in  a  semi  foreign  community,  espec- 
ially in  a  German  one,  the  transitional 
period  is  amusing.  One  looks  with  amaze- 
ment from  the  delicate  featured,  slender, 
stylish  girl  to  her  homely  haus-frau  mother, 


and  wonders  what  there  is  in  American  air 
or  institutions  to  bring  about  such  a  change. 
Is  it  owing  to  a  larger  house,  better  venti-  . 
lation,  beefsteak  and  abundant  fruit  in 
the  place  of  pork  and  sauerkraut?  Is  it 
owing  to  the  high  school  education  which 
gives  meaning  and  depth  to  a  face  before 
dull  and  heavy?  Is  it  owing  to  the  blue 
sky,  radiant  sunsets  and  blazing  autumn 
foliage  of  the  new  land?  Have  the  exquisite 
products  of  loom,  forge  and  furnace,  filling 
every  shop,  and  not  inaccessible  to  the 
moderate  purse,  their  share  in  effecting  the 
transformation  ?     Who  shall  say  ? 

Well  were  it  for  us  if  these  changes  for 
the  better  which  are  part  and  parcel  of  the 
Americanization,  were  the  only  changes. 
Alas,  that  one's  eye  must  too  often  travel 
don  ward  from  the  lovelv  face  of  the  maiden 
of  German,  French  or  English  grandparents 
to  stooping  shoulders,  narrow  chest,  com- 
pressed waist,  and  pinched  feet !  Alas,  if 
in  seeking  for  beauty  she  has  lost  the 
straight  road  and  wandered  off  on  by-paths  » 
which  go  nowhere,  and  which  she  must  re- 
travel  with  painful  steps!  Whose  duty  is 
it  to  lead  her  back  but  that  of  the  common- 
school  teacher? 

Granted  then,  the  possession  by  American 
women  of  good  taste  and  a  faculty  for  dress, 
there  is  next  to  be  considered  its  bearing 
on  the  school- room  work.  Is  it  better  for 
the  teacher  to  choke  out  of  existence  the 
love  of  pretty  things  to  wear,  in  herself  and 
her  pupils,  or  to  make  that  love  a  means 
for  good  by  training  it  in  right  direc- 
tions ? 

It  is  never  wise  to  oppose  nature  in  edu- 
cation— one  ought  to  work  with  her.  We 
teachers  are  sometimes  forced  by  ignorant 
or  stubborn  parents  to  try  to  turn  a  me- 
chanic into  a  book-keeper  or  a  born  carica- 
turist into  a  lawyer.  But  we  need  never 
make  the  mistake  of  ignoring  traits  common 
to  the  young  of  all  mankind,  or  to  the 
special  race  with  which  we  have  to  deal. 
Here  we  are  not  handicapped,  and  here 
reason  ought  to  teach  us  to  work  along  the 
lines  of  the  original  character,  once  we  haVe 
found  out  what  that  is. 

The  question  of  dress  for  a  teacher,  then, 
has  two  aspects,  one  as  it  concerns  herself, 
the  other  as  it  concerns  her  scholars.  In  a 
measure,  of  course,  the  first  includes  the 
last,  since  every  force  brought  to  bear  on 
the  teacher  influences  the  pupils  indirectly. 
The  old-fashioned  idea  of  a  teacher's  proper 
dress  seems  to  have  been  that  it  should  be 
neat  and  inconspicuous,  nothing  more. 
This  opinion  still  prevails,  perhaps,  in  other 
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countries  than  our  own,  where  the  peda- 
gogue, or  his  feminine  counterpart,  has  a 
station  a  little  above  that  of  an  upper  serv- 
ant, which  he  is  expected  never  to  forget. 
Novel  readers  are  familiar  with  the  fate  of 
the  EngHsh  governess,  who  dares  to  select  a 
hat  that  is  strikingly  becoming  or  a  gown  that 
is  dainty.  Here  in  America,  be  it  for  good 
or  ill,  we  have  no  "station"  with  its  appro- 
priate costume,  and  deprived  of  this  ballast 
many  of  us  rush  to  extremes  and  wear  the 
most  extraordinary  clothes.  The  yacht 
must  be  freighted  with  judgment  and  good 
sense  before  it  sails  steadily  enough  to  win 
the  race. 

Neatness  is  certainly  a  leading  feature  still, 
or  ought  to  be,  in  the  teacher's  costume. 
Scholars  have  sharp  eyes  for  all  deficiencies 
in  this  regard.  I  know  a  teacher  who  was 
in  the  habit  of  going  into  the  school-room 
with  his  shoes  unbuttoned.  He  was  offered 
a  button^hook  by  one  of  the  pupils  whose 
sense  of  propriety  he  had  offended.  Of 
course  the  girl  was  impertinent,  but  the 
man  had  provoked  her  impertinence. 

Many  women  in  the  profession  regard  their 
duty  done  if  they  are  neat  and  neat  only  in 
the  school  room..  They  wear  a  sort  of  peni- 
tentiary garb,  dull  in  hue,  severely  plain, 
and  often  ill-made.  They  deny  themselves 
and  others  that  relief  to  the  eye  which 
comes  from  a  bit  of  bright  color  or  lace  at 
the  neck  or  the  slight  decoration  of  a  sleeve. 
Others  wear  out  in  the  school-room  shabby 
finery  long  since  unpresentable  elsewhere. 
This  is  a  positive  insult  to  the  children. 
Narrow  means  may  compel  us  to  wear  a 
plain  costume,  but  nothing  can  compel  us 
to  wear  frayed  silk  and  soiled  velvet.  If 
we  cannot  afford  to  have  suitable  separate 
gowns  for  the  school-room,  we  can,  at  least, 
have  all  our  dresses  made  of  a  material  and 
in  a  manner  which  will  not  be  incongrurous 
at  the  blackboard  when  the  time  comes  to 
wear  them  there. 

Good  stuffs  pay  best  in  the  long  run  for 
school-room  gowns.  I  know  a  teacher  who 
says  she  sometimes  buys  cheap  material  for 
home  or  street  costumes,  but  never  to  wear 
while  at  work.  So  a  variety  is  no  more  ex- 
pensive than  one  everlasting  dress,  and  far 
less  wearisome  to  the  children's  eyes.  Did 
it  ever  occur  to  you  how  tired  they  must  get 
of  seeing  you  in  the  same  gown  day  after 
day,  week  after  week  ?  Or  that  they  were 
quicker  to  notice  when  your  dress  was  a 
becoming  color  than  any  adult  admirer  you 
ever  had  ?  I  have  known  instances,  almost 
pathetic,  of  children's  treasuring  for  years 
the  memory  of  certain  stuffs  or  bits  of  orna- 


meot  that  a  beloved  teacher  used  to  wear,  and 
that  were  to  the  young  things  as  much  a 
part  of  that  beauty  in  the  material  world 
whose  revelation  makes  for  refinement,  as 
the  arch  of  an  elm  bough  or  the  smoothness 
of  a*  rose  petal. 

If  monotony  of  attire  is  to  be  deprecated 
for  its  effect  upon  the  children's  nerves, 
your  own  are  no  less  worthy  of  indulgence. 
Everything  that  lessens  the  dullness  of  the 
school  room  routine,  be  it  only  so  small  a 
matter  as  the  putting  on  of  a  red  blouse  or 
slipping  a  nasturtion  through  one's  button-  i 
hole,  is  worth  the  doing.  If  you  live  in  an  i 
atmosphere  of  sunny  cheerfulness  yourself, 
so  will  the  children  under  your  care ;  and  the 
innocent  gratification  of  your  own  love  of 
color  is  not  only  not  wrong,  it  is  a  duty,  if  it 
raises  your  spirits  in  ever  so  small  a  degree. 
There  is  a  danger  that  assails  faithful  teach- 
ers from  which  the  frivolous  members  of  the 
profession  are  free — that  is,  of  binding  them- 
selves hopelessly  on  the  wheel  of  the  daily 
round.  This  may  be  done  without  injury  to 
the  temper  and  so  to  the  usefulness  of  the 
victim,  but  I  never  saw  any  instances  of  it.     j 

A  story  is  told  of  Napoleon  which  illus- 
trates his  insight  into  human  nature  as  well 
as  fertility  of  resource.  During  his  pro- 
tracted wars,  the  heavy  drain  which  they 
made  on  France  at  times  caused  discon-' 
tented  murmurs  in  Paris.  On  being  in- 
formed of  this  the  great  general  said,  '*  Gild 
the  dome  of  the  Invalides."  It  was  done. 
The  people  had  something  new  to  talk  about, 
and  their  attention  was  diverted  from  a 
dangerous  topic.  This  sort  of  tactics  is  no 
new  thing  in  nursery  management ;  and  if 
Napoleon  could  treat  his  Parisians  as  big 
children,  we  need  not  scruple  to  do  likewise 
with  our  scholars.  A  teacher  of  my  ac- 
quaintance may  never  have  heard  this  story, 
but  she  showed  the  Napoleonic  facility. 
When  her  pupils  had  been  troublesome  in 
the  morning,  she  was  in  the  habit  of  putting 
on  at  noon  a  very  becoming  pink  bow ;  she 
insisted  that  the  order  in  the  room  was  al- 
ways better  in  the  afternoon  in  consequence. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  yet  subtlest 
influences  of  the  world  is  that  of  personal 
beauty — ^a  deadly  poison  when  dissociated 
with  intellect  and  moral  worth ;  yet  com- 
bined with  them,  who  shall  not  say  an  elixir 
of  life,  who  remembers  Dante's  Beatrice  and 
Michael  Angelo's  "one  fair  face?"  Many 
a  mother,  the  confidante  of  her  little  son's 
adoration  for  his  pretty  teacher,  rejoices 
when  she  finds  that  all  the  influence  which 
the  bright-eyed  young  normal  graduate  has 
over  her  boy  is  used  to  make  him  a  better 
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man.  Nor  was  that  member  of  a  school- 
board  far  astra)  when  he  said  in  answer  to 
the  self-depreciation  of  a  teacher  in  the  first 
year,  who  really  had  done  wonders  with  a 
set  of  young  savages  on  the  outskirts  of  a 
large  city,  **They  have  had  among  them  the 
refining  influence  of  a  beautiful  woman,  and 
that  is  better  than  mere  teaching.'' 

We  cannot  all  be  beautiful,  alas !  in  this 
world.  Some  of  us  must  carry  our  homely 
£aces  to  the  end  and  make  the  best  of  them. 
But  we  can  all  be  well  dressed,  and  every 
woman  from  Eve  down  has  known  in  her 
heart  of  hearts  that  that  was  half  the  battle. 
If  it  is  right  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  influ- 
ence that  personal  beauty  gives,  why  not  of 
the  influence  that  dress  ^ives,  to  tame  rough 
boys  and  hoydenish  girls,  to  make  them 
gentle  and  chivalrous,  maidenly  and  mod- 
est ?  Beautv  alone  will  not  do  it,  nor  will 
dress.  Children  are  quick  to  pierce  unre- 
alities and  strip  off  shams.  They  are  merci- 
less to  the  pretty  or  well-dressed  teach^ 
who  is  that  and  nothing  more.  But  if  she 
be  of  the  right  stuff,  .they  love  her  the  better 
and  obey  her  with  the  greater  alacrity,  be- 
cause she  is  a  pleasant  sight  for  their  eyes 
to  rest  upon. 

Finally,  do  we  not  owe  something^  to  this 
eager,  half  grown  girl  in  the  school -room,  in 
the  way  of  example  and  instruction  ?  She 
wears  a  pale  blue  gown  with  a  satin  front  to 
school  because  she  does  not  know  any  bet- 
ter. She  decks  her  throat  with  strings  of 
beads,  bits  of  velvet  and  ribbon,  until  she 
looks  like  an  Indian  idol — for  the  same  rea- 
son. She  tilts  along  on  high-heeled  shoes 
which  ruin  her  walk,  she  projects  into  space 
from  the  front  of  her  head  a  monstrous  ex- 
crescence which  she  calls  a  "bang,"  she 
girds  her  suffering  lungs  into  a  hand's  span 
of  waist,  because,  poor  child,  she  wants  to 
look  pretty,  and  she  thinks  that  is  the  way 
to  gain  her  end.  Suppose  she  sees  always 
before  her  from  the  time  she  enters  the  pri- 
mary grade  till  she  graduates  from  the  high 
school,  a  truly  well-dressed  woman;  one 
whose  hair  is  arranged  with  careful  con- 
sideration for  the  lines  of  the  face  and 
head,  yet  in  disregard  of  the  caprices  of 
fashion ;  one  whose  gowns  of  flannel,  serge, 
o*"  gingham,  fit  as  to  their  upper  part  and 
£all  in  straight,  simple  lines  as  to  their  lower 
part;  one  whose  quiet  jewelry  is  real,  not 
pinchbeck,  and  whose  trim  boots  know  not 
the  French  heel  nor  the  pointed  toe. 
Would  she  not  insensibly  acquire  good  taste 
in  apparel  along  with  other  and  weightier 
attainments?  Between  many  a  conscien- 
tious teacher  and  the  girls  whom  she  would 


fain  turn  out  good  women  rather  than  bril- 
liant scholars,  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed. 
She  cannot  cross  to  them,  and  they  do  not 
wish  to  cross  to  her.  They  lend  a  deaf  ear 
to  her  warnings,  her  entreaties,  her  earnest 
words  on  womanliness  and  propriety.  Is  it 
worth  while  to  build  one  span  of  the  bridge 
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CONCLUSIONS  AS  FORMED  IN  THE 
CHILD-MIND. 


BY.  SUPT.  JOS.  S.  WALTON. 


EVERY  day  of  our  lives  we  are  forming 
conclusions.  Circumstances,  impres- 
sions, knowledge,  experience,  furnish  the 
data  of  which  these  conclusions  are  formed. 
Many  of  these  may  never  be  acted  upon, 
but  their  aggregate  is  responsible  for  the 
most  of  our  happiness  as  well  as  our  sorrow. 
Given  the  same  circumstances  to  two  young 
men,  and  the  conclusions  will  be  different 
and  often  radically  different.  Given  the 
same  impression,  the  same  knowledge,  the 
same  experience,  and  still  the  results  vary 
even  as  much.  Why?  Because  the  basis 
of  their  formation  is  not  from  without  but 
from  within,  from  habits,  from  early  educa- 
tion, from  healthy  or  diseased  motives. 

If  a  child  is  allowed  to  reach  a  conclusion 
on  a  fractional  part  of  the  evidence  neces- 
sary, the  result  will  be  erroneous  and  an  ex- 
pensive habit  started.  The  whole  tendency 
of  childhood  is  to  form  conclusions  on  a 
part  of  the  evidence,  until  finally  they  are 
incapable  of  knowing  when  all  the  necessary 
evidence  has  been  gathered.  A  horse  shies 
at  a  stump  because  his  defective  vision 
shows  him  only  a  part  of  the  stump,  resem- 
bling some  crouching  danger.  A  pupil  de- 
cides that  he  "hates"  mental  arithmetic, 
because  a  few  failures  and  a  poor  teacher 
make  up  but  a  small  part  of  the  evidence 
bearing  upon  the  case.  Your  son  at  college 
determines  not  to  elect  Botany  because  a 
few  long  names  once  set  his  teeth  on  edge, 
thus  shutting  out  of  his  life  one  of  the  most 
useful  as  well  as  enjoyable  of  pursuits. 
Your  daughter  loses  her  heart  on  the  fine 
manners  and  white  hands  of  a  long-necked, 
shallow- headed  dude.  Had  she  been 
honestly  trained  to  gather  all  the  evidence 
along  the  line  of  elementary  science,  history, 
belles-lettres  and  philosophy,  before  conclus- 
ions were  formed,  she  would  have  instinc- 
tively examined  the  mental  and  moral  calibre 
ofour  big-neck- tied  do-nothing,  before  giving 
him  the  best  gift  of  her  life — her  affection. 
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My  brother's  creed  and  mine  are  differ- 
ent; we  have  even  said  hard  things  one 
about  the  other.  Our  families  do  not  as- 
sociate. We  have  both  sadly  failed  to 
gather  honestly  all  the  evidence.  Our 
heated  discussion  upon  politics  sinks  into 
absurd  insignificance  when  history  throws 
the  strong  light  of  a  century  upon  it.  All 
our  neighborhood  quarrels  and  differences, 
where  would  they  be,  if  all  the  evidence 
was  justly  weighed !  Young  men  are  drift- 
ing from  one  employment  to  another,  con- 
stantly deciding  on  fractional  data,  that 
they  "don't  like  this,"  and  "don't  like 
that."  Teachers  enter  upon  their  profes- 
sion and  conclude  they  do  not  like  it  long  be- 
fore they  know  what  they  have  condemned. 
Sad  and  injurious  divisions  occur  in 
churches,  in  societies,  in  temperance 
organizations,  when  the  leaders  absolutely 
refuse  to  entertain  more  than  a  fraction  of 
the  necessary  evidence.  The  Jew  found  it 
well  nigh  impossible  to  look  upon  Jesus  as 
the  Christ.  Paul  on  the  road  to  Damascus 
stopped  and  received  the  whole  evidence, 
henceforth  to  espouse  the  caubc  of  the 
Nazarene. 

If  every  teacher,  every  school,  would 
carefully,  honestly  and  prayerfully  take  up 
this  work  right  along  the  line  of  the 
branches  now  pursued,  examine  faithfully 
every  conclusion  formed,  train  the  pupils  tp 
gather  more  evidence,  reform  erroneous  re- 
sults, establish  healthy  habits,  the  rcbults 
would  be  almost  Utopian.  Why  did  Bene- 
dict Arnold  betray  his  country  ?  Note  the 
result  of  this  question  upon  the  class.  Let 
more  evidence  be  gathered,  and  ask  it  to- 
morrow. Notice  the  difference  in  conclu- 
sions.    History  is  rich  in  opportunity  here. 

What  plants  are  found  in  the  moist 
meadow?  What  plants  on  the  hill?  Why? 
Whence  these  pebbles?  Geography  being 
the  study  of  cause  and  effect,  is  (}eep 
freighted  with  resources  here. 

Let  each  of  your  pupils  bring  to  class  a 
twig  off  of  the  common  dwarf  black  scrub 
oak  (Quercus  ilicifolia).  Suppose  your 
object  is  to  teach  that  the  black  and  red 
oaks  are  two  years  perfecting  the  acorn, 
the  white  and  chestnut  oaks  one  year.  You 
propose  drawing  it  all  from  the  class  step 
by  step  by  skillful  questioning,  leading 
them  into  closer  and  closer  observation. 
Several  lessons  may  be  necessary.  The 
pupils  will  jump  at  their  conclusions  at 
first  sight.  Closer  inspection  will  add  evi- 
dence; conclusions  will  change.  The  re- 
sults give  material  for  written  work. 
English,  composition,  penmanship,  reading. 


are  all  taught  at  the  same  time.  Interest  is 
aroused  and  practical  information  im- 
parted, while  the  habit  of  gathering  the 
whole  evidence  is  increased. 

This  work  faithfully  and  intelligently 
followed  will  bequeath  the  Nation  better 
men,  better  citizens,  better  fathers  and 
mothers,  l}etter  Christians. 


MUSIC  AS  A  MORAL  EDUCATOR. 
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BY  L.  H.  ADDISON. 


TO  build  up  character  the  moral  teaching 
must  be  sound.  We  claim  that  music  is 
one  of  the  most  powerful  agents  we  have  to- 
ward developing  the  moral  side  of  mankind. 
Creation  is  interpreted  to  us  by  the  five 
senses :  the  sense  of  sight  to  reveal  it  to  the 
mind,  touch,  smell,  taste  to  animal  nature, 
hearing  to  the  heart;  and  through  this 
sense  of  hearing  we  receive  this  wonderful 
gift  of  God — music.  Prof.  Landon  says, 
*•  Music  is  the  best  gift  of  God  because  it  is 
the  only  art  of  heaven  givcin  to  earth." 
Many  a  poet  speaks  of  it  as  the  **  soul  lan- 
'giiage.'*  Strabo  declared  that  music  was 
the  work  of  God — Plutarch  calk  it  the  uni- 
versal "science.  Quintillian  says  that  it  is 
joined  to  the  knowledge  of  divine  things, 
and  that  it  formed  part  of  the  education  of 
vouth  from  the  days  of  Chiron  and  Achilles. 
Fathers  of  the  Church  were  of  the  same 
opinion ;  from  many  of  them  comes  the  tes- 
timony that  it  is  surely  a  soul  language. 
These  assertions  show  how  high  music  was 
held  in  the  estimation  of  the  people  of  olden 
time,  and  proves  that  man  believed  that 
music  had  a  great  and  peculiar  influence  on 
the  heart  and  mind ;  and  on  hearing  sounds 
that  touch  the  heart,  are  we  not  led  to  be- 
lieve more  devoutly  in  the  great  heart  be- 
yond the  laws  of  sound  and  revealed  to  us 
through  them  ?  Did  you  ever  think  what 
perfect  harmony  exists  in  nature?  "All 
the  universe  full  of  emotions  attuned  to  the 
heart  of  man ;"  as  Rev.  Munger  calls  it,  the 
*' very  voice  of  God,  which  if  it  could  utter 
all  its  notes  at  once,  would  give  forth  one 
grand  eternal  harmony.''  Strike  any  solid 
substance,  and  what  will  you  have?  **A 
pitch,'*  certainly.  We  find  in  rustling 
leaves  the  perfect  chromatic  scale.  The  air 
is  full  of  the  eight  notes  of  the  diatonic 
scale,  and  also  in  the  mind  of  man  the  same 
scientific  law  governing  both. 

In  an  article  on  "  Music  as  a  Revelation 
of  God,"  by  Rev.  Munger,  we  find  these 
thoughts  most  beautifully  expressed,  and  he 
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says  (speaking  of  the  harmony  in  nature), 
"that  here  we  behold  a  manifestation  of 
God  that  goes  far  t)eyond  that  of  a  skillful 
designer — forcing  on  us  the  thought  that 
God  is  in  the  laws  themselves^  and  this  is 
the  reason  we  can  use  them  for  His  praise 
beyond  all  others  revealed  to  us."  We 
hardly  leave  the  scientific  ground  when  we 
say  music  is  an  holy  thing,  ''  seeking  to 
save,"  to  destroy  its  opposite — not  by  de- 
struction, but  by  conversion.  But  you  say, 
What  has  all  this  to  do  with  music  in  the 
public  school,  in  character  building  ?  I  an- 
swer, everything.  First,  that  the  heart  can 
be  reached  through  the  ear,  and  that  music 
given  us  for  soul  culture  is  the  best  moral 
food  and  draws  us  to  God.  In  building  up 
character,  there  should  be,  aye  must  be  cul- 
tivation of  reverence;  and  here  music  excels. 
We  remember,  when  •  a  child  hurrying  to 
church  that  we  might  hear  all  the  grand  vol- 
untary, pealing  6ut  from  the  big  pipe  organ, 
and  an  attitude  of  devotion  and  piety  was 
unconsciously  taken,  and  the  heart  moved. 
Again  obedience  can  be  taught,  in  fact,  is 
always  taught  in  music ;  the  very  exactness 
in  the  laws  of  harmony  makes  obedience  to 
them  specially  fine.  If  voice  joins  voice  in 
fall  perfect  harmony,  we  have  a  fine  illus- 
tration of  obedience  and  the  joy  following 
it:  the  child  learns  **  to  be  led."  Music  is 
the  vehicle  of  sympathy  ;  sympathy  begets 
love.  Singing,  rightly  taught,  is  conducive 
to  health  ;  it  develops  the  child  physically, 
quickens  circulation.  We  have  intellectual 
training  for  the  mind,  and  now  are  begin- 
ning to  have  more  and  more  industrial 
training  for  the  hands,  and  we  need  musical 
training  for  the  heart ;  and  the  education  of 
the  people  will  not  be  complete  without  all 
three,  Luther  gave  us  the  best  reasons  why 
music  should  be  taught  in  public  schools. 
He  said  :  "The  youth  must  always  be  accus- 
tomed to  this  art,  for  it  makes  good  and  vir- 
tuous citizens."  Whatever  goes  toward  pro- 
ducing good,  true  citizenship  really  is  a  ne- 
cessity, because  only  thus  will  we  be  sure  of 
the  security  and  stability  of  government.  Pa- 
triotism is  best  taught  through  song,  Let  me 
ask  why  is  it  that  in  reform  schools  singing 
is  made  much  of?  It  is  because  it  is  found 
to  be  a  most  potent  agent  in  softening  and 
controlling  the  inmates.  It  is  proved  to  be 
invaluable  in  tempering  asperities  and  rude- 
ness of  disposition,  and  in  the  cultivation  of 
a  humane  spirit.  Some  one  says,  '*  all  this 
may  be  true,  but  we  have  no  time  for  it ;  our 
curriculum  is  already  overcrowded."  Leave 
something  else,  less  important,  out  then,  if 
there  is  no  time,  which  we  doubt.    We  have 


the  testimony  of  one  of  our  best  teachers, 
that  instead  of  a  five  minutes'  scold  in  the 
opening  of  school,  she  has  found  the  time 
much  more  profitkbly  spent  (in  singing),  re- 
sults being  better  every  way.  The  same 
teacher  said,  when  the  school  became  rest- 
less, just  one  merry  song  quieted  them  as 
nothing  else  would.  You  say,  but  music  is 
used  to  pave  the  way  to  vice.  Yes,  Satan 
always  employs  the  very  best  agents  to  be 
found  ;  but  the  music  demanded  by  a  fine 
cultivated  ear  (such  as  our  schools  should 
teach),  is  never  heard  emanating  from  agin 
mill  or  brothel ;  and  here  is  another  forcible 
plea  for  music  in  the  public  school.  Step  by 
step  the  child's  musical  taste  can  be  devel- 
oped, till  no  delight,  but  rather  disgust,  will 
be  felt  for  music  administering  to  the  sensual- 
ity. While  it  is  true  that  good,  pure  music 
has  a  refining  influence  on  the  people,  it  is 
also  true,  we  regret  to  admit,  that  the  people 
often  choose  music  that  will  not  refine,  and 
reject  that  which  will.  How  can  this  chasm 
be  bridged  ?  We  answer,  through  the  pub- 
lic school.  Again,  many  poor  children  are 
entirely  deprived  of  any  musical  culture,  be- 
cause it  is  too  expensive  for  their  parents  to 
give  them  separate  instruction  in  this 
branch  ;  the  wealthy  should  not  monopolize 
this  natural  and  beautiful  means  of  culture, 
but  the  elementary  and  rudimentary  parts  of 
music  should  be  taught  to  rich  and  poor  in 
our  public  schools. 

'  We  find  so  much  to  be  said  on  this  sub- 
ject, that  one  thought  but  calls  out  another, 
and  we  find  no  stopping  place.  Some  one 
has  said,  that  pure  music  brings  us  nearer 
the  millennium.  Let  us  look  at  this  thought 
and  then  we  will  close. 

The  common  remark  that  music  takes  us 
away  from  ourselves,  is  philosophically  true: 
it  is  also  true  that  Jew,  Gentile,  Catholic, 
politicians  of  every  class,  all  will  unite 
voices  in  singing  "My  Country  'tis  of 
Thee."  Here  we  find  as  nowhere  else,  the 
"law  of  unity"  fulfilled,  antagonism  no 
longer  to  the  point,  differences  forgotten ; 
here  we  find  the  law  of  mutuality,  each 
blending  with  the  other  to  perfect  the  unity. 
Much  is  being  written  on  the  subject  of 
"The  Coming  Brotherhood  of  Man ;"  you 
may  search  in  vain  for  any  expression  or 
type  of  this  selfforgottennessy  already  exist- 
ing, except  in  the  higher  fields  of  music. 
"  The  relation  of  voices  to  instruments  and 
of  instruments  to  each  other,  the  variety  in 
harmony,  the  obedience  to  law  drawing  its 
power  from  sympathetic  feeling,  the  inspi- 
ration of  a  noble  theme,  the  conspiring  to- 
gether to  enforce  a  mighty  feeling  which  is 
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also  a  thought — we  have  thus  an  exact  sym- 
bol of  the  destiny  of  humanity,"  yes,  a  per- 
fect type  of  perfected  human  society.  Yes, 
let  us  have  music,  the  purest,  best,  in  every 
public  school  in  the  land. 


FEVERISH  HASTE. 


YOU  will  find,  if  you  search  it  out,  that 
we  are  helping  build  "  treasure  cities" 
for  Pharaoh,  when  our  lives  are  "bitter" 
with  every  day's  **  brick  and  mortar;"  it  is 
by  his  taskmasters  we  are  driven;  and 
'* bricks  without  straw"  is  the  wearisome 
stint.  The  feverish  haste  and  un-Christian 
worry;  the  perpetual  effort  to  do  what  we 
cannot,  to  seem  what  we  are  not,  to  have 
what  we  may  not— is  it  not  like  the  old  days 
of  the  bondage?  **The  people  sighed" 
then — and  they  sigh  now,  yet  the  struggle 
keeps  on.  Be  as  rich  as  your  neighbors,  be 
dressed  like  your  friends;  go  where  they  go, 
do  what  they  do ;  hear  all  the  preachers, 
sit  on  all  the  committees,  serve  on  all  the 
boards;  trim  all  the  dresses,  decorate  all 
that  can  (or  can  «<?/)  be  decorated.  Any- 
thing to  keep  the  blood  up  to  fever  heat. 

But,  you  say,  these  things  are  good, 
necessary,  and  useful.  In  moderation.  But 
not  for  you,  if  they  crowd  your  life,  and» 
overstrain  your  nerves;  so  doing  them,  you 
help  neither  your  friends  nor  the  world. 
Better  three  quiet  minds  on  a  committee 
than  a  dozen  weary,  hurried  souls.  Better 
the  plainest  bonnet,  crowning  a  fresh,  cheer- 
ful face,  or  the  commonest  dress,  borne 
hither  and  thither  with  swift,  elastic  mo- 
tions, than  all  the  triumph  of  needlework, 
trailed  round  on  languid  feet.  .    .    . 

But,  you  insist  again,  such  things  are 
right ;  some  people's  work  is  other  people's 
piay.  Do  then  whatever  right  things  you 
1  an  do  thoroughly,  peacefully,  and  with  no 
undue  crowding  of  hands  or  heart;  the  best 
things  first.  An  extra  sermon  you  are  too 
weary  to  lake  m,  even  from  the  preacher  of 
the  world,  will  not  profit  you  much ;  witness 
Eutychus.  A  missionary  meeting  that  un- 
fits you  for  work  at  home  is  worse  than 
useless.  Or  if  you  are  one  of  those  happy 
people  who  can  be  in  twenty  places  at 
once,  you  will  by-andby  pay  for  the 
distinction  with  overwrought  nerves  and 
broken  strength.  .  .  .  How  often  we  can 
guess  the  fatigue  of  our  friends  from  their 
irritability;  and  maybe  hear  (or  use)  the 
sorrowful  excuse,  '*  Forgive  me ;  I  did  not 
mean  to  speak  so,  but  I  am  so  tired  I" 
Manifestly,  there  is  here  some  great  mistake. 


I  do  not  believe  it  is  the  Lord's  pleasure  that 
His  people  should  live  in  a  perpetual  rush 
and  hurry.  Thcf  whole  teaching  of  His 
word  is  against  it.  Leaf  by  leaf  the  forest 
clothes  itself  with  verdure ;  with  slightly 
quickened  action  sometimes,  after  unavoid- 
able delays,  but  never  with  any  haste  that 
mars  its  perfection.  And  from  the  time 
when  the  day-spring  first  "knew  its  place," 
a  steady  "more  and  more"  has  been  the 
only  rule  of  the  morning. 


WHAT  ARE  "SAFE  INVESTMENTS?" 


ALMOST  every  mail  brings  to  us  from 
some  one  in  city  or  country  a  request 
tor  a  list  of  safe  investments.  A  clerk  who  ^ 
has  saved  up  something  from  his  year's  sal- 
ary, or  a  widow  who  has  inherited  a  little 
fund  she  wishes  to  lay  by  for  her  children, 
or  a  thrifty  mechanic  whose  earnings  over- 
top the  limit  of  deposit  in  his  savings  bank, 
each  and  all  are  desirous  of  placing  the 
money  where  it  will  earn  "  a  good  interest" 
and  at  the  same  time  be  "  perfectly  secure." 
Unemployed  capital  has  now  become  so 
abundant  in  this  country  that  the  two  con- 
ditions we  have  quoted  are  utterly  incom- 
patible. There  is  no  first-class  security 
obtainable  that  will  pay  full  legal  interest 
on  the  par  of  the  capital.  Upon  improved 
property  in  this  city  money  is  easily  obtained 
at  5  per  cent.,  and  many  such  loans  are  made 
at  4  per  cent.  No  undoubted  bonds  are 
offered  at  a  price  that  will  pay  much  better 
than  4  per  cent.,  and  a  municipal  loan  for 
either  this  city  or  Brooklyn  at  2)^  per  cent* 
would  be  eagerly  taken  at  par,  if  not  at  a 
premium. 

We  are  frequently  asked  concerning  in- 
vestments that  offer  a  much  higher  rate  of 
usance,  and  are  often  requested  to  give  our 
opinion  of  the  value  of  an  interest  in  schemes 
that  promise  far  more  than  the  legal  rate  in 
return  for  the  capital  desired.  Not  all  of 
the  projects  thus  seeking  for  the  money 
needed  to  set  them  afloat  are  fraudulent  in 
their  character.  Some  of  them  are  well 
designed,  and  lack  only  the  necessary  means 
to  place  them  on  their  feet  and  to  give  them 
a  chance  of  success.  But  our  readers  may 
reckon  the  risk  by  the  amount  of  return 
promised.  A  fair  estimate  is  to  add  to  the 
chance  of  &ilure  by  every  i  per  cent,  which 
is  offered  above  the  average  market  rate  at 
which  money  can  be  obtained.  Thus  4  per 
cent,  will  obtain  a  bond  with  a  reasonable 
security.  At  5  per  cent,  the  risk  of  loss  is 
doubled ;  at  6  per  cent,  the  risk  is  trebled ; 
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at  7  per  cent,  it  is  quadrupled,  and  so   on 
to  higher  figures. 

But  we  had  in  view  when  we  wrote  the 
heading  to  this  article  an  investment  of  a 
wholly  different  character.  In  material 
things  the  •*  perfect  security"  is  wholly 
wanting.  There  is  no  possible  way  of 
placing  capital  at  interest  l}eyond  the  risk 
of  loss.  Riches  in  hand  are  winged  pets 
that  elude  the  most  tenacious  grasp,  and 
trusts  are  too  often  betrayed  to  inspire  un- 
limited confidence.  Safe  deposits  are  mis- 
nomers, and  treasure  houses  are  robbed  in 
spite  of  all  human  vigilance.  The  risk  is 
relative,  but  absolute  safety  for  earthly  pos- 
sessions is  altogether  unknown.  The  earth- 
quake, the  cyclone,  the  cloud-burst,  the 
land-slide,  the  fly,  the  caterpillar,  the  frost, 
the  drouth,  the  tempests  of  fire  or  water, 
all  combine  with  the  treachery  of  man  to 
render  (every  form  of  the  "  goods  laid  up 
for  many  years'*  a  vain  reliance  for  human 
hopes.  Man's  hold  of  his  accumulated 
wealth  in  any  guise  is  by  a  tenure  too  frail 
to  invite  his  trust. 

Over  against,  all  this  doubt  and  uncer- 
tainty both  reason  and  revelation  place  an 
acquisition  that  is  nevermore  in  peril.  No 
one  can  rob  a  man  of  what  he  is;  and  unless 
he  becomes  a  traitor  to  himself,  his  fortune 
thus  invested  is  beyond  all  chance  of  loss. 
It  is  pitiable  to  see  so  many,  especially  of 
the  young,  spending  all  the  energy  of  their 
being  in  seeking  to  heap  up  the  goods  that 
can  never  be  safely  hoarded,  and  neglecting 
the  enrichment  of  themselves  in  treasurts 
that  abide  forever.  Fair  women  make  the 
same  sad  mistake  in  coveting  the  possession 
of  costly  gems  which  no  jewel-case  can  hide 
from  thievish  hands,  and  of  elegant^ attire 
that  invites  the  moth,  when  the  priceless 
ornaments  of  a  gracious  temper  and  a  meek 
and  quiet  spirit  are  far  lovelier  to  behold, 
and  are  not  subject  to  rapine  and  the  influ- 
ence of  decay. 

This  form  of  accumulated  treasure  has 
several  priceless  advantages.  The  struggle 
for  self-enrichment  through  unselfish  service, 
in  the  first  place,  is  always  certain  of  suc- 
cess. The  venture  after  the  external  wealth 
so  eagerly  coveted  in  our  day  is  one  in 
which  the  failures  are  counted  by  battalions, 
while  only  here  and  there  is  there  a  solitary 
seeker  who  attains  the  object  of  his  search. 
But  the  hunger  and  thirst  after  a  truer, 
nobler,  inner  life  is  one  that  has  the  promise 
of  a  sure  reward.  Every  gain  is  not  only 
an  added  gem,  but  by  a  peculiar  law  it  gives 
an  increasing  lustre  to  all  that  was  garnered 
before.     Every  evil  habit  conquered,  every 


unholy  passion  subdued,  gives  a  higher  use 
to  the  store  of  knowledge  laid  up  in  the 
chambers  of  memory.  No  vast  and  varied 
learning  is  necessary  to  the  acquisition  of 
these  hidden  riches.  An  unseltish  life,  an 
earnest  purpose  to  be  of  some  use  in  the 
world,  a  strong  desire  put  out  in  practical 
eflfort  to  be  of  service  to  others  rather  than 
to  be  ministered  unto,  are  feeders  of  a 
wealth  that  will  soon  outweigh  the  hoard  of 
Croesus.  It  is  the  old  paradox  no  one  can 
understand  except  in  his  own  experience. 
He  that  seeks  to  save  shall  lose;  he  that 
loses  shall  save  and  have  abundance.  They 
that  go  after  wool  come  home  shorn ;  they 
that  would  strip  themselves  to  clothe  others 
array  themselves  in  an  attire  beyond  the 
reach  of  moth  and  rust. 

The  self- enrichment  thus  secured  is  an 
ever  present,  unfailing  possession.  The 
man  who  depends  on  his  tailor  to  make  him 
fine,  takes  off  his  beauty  with  each  garment 
he  lays  aside,  and  may  be  stripped  and 
robbed  in  a  moment.  But  he  whose  treas- 
ure is  a  consecrated  life  has  a  constant  en- 
joyment of  his  good  things.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose  that  a  life  of  self-denial 
is  one  of  pain  and  penance.  There  is  no 
satisfaction  in  all  the  world  that  equals  the 
outflow  of  a  heart  in  which  there  is  no  self- 
seeking.  And  it  makes  little  real  difference 
whether  this  unselfish  nature  is  buttoned 
under  coarse  serge  or  the  finest  of  broad- 
cloth. 

What  a  striking  contrast  there  is  between 
the  millionaire,  whose  riches  are  external, 
and  the  man  whose  wealth  is  in  himself! 
The  one  is  ever  anxious  and  watchful,  and 
may  be  left  penniless  in  a  moment.  The 
other  is  secure  in  his  possessions.  The  one 
may  be  a  poor,  wretched  creature — he  is 
here  and  his  treasure  is  there,  and  the  two 
are  forever  separate.  He  cannot  hug  his 
hoard  so  closely  as  to  make  it  a  part  of  him- 
self. The  other  and  his  belongings  are 
identical.  Strip  the  one  of  his  accumulated 
hoard,  and  shut  him  up  in  a  prison,  he  is  a 
miserable  pauper.  But  the  other  carries  his 
wealth  with  him ;  if  he  is  rich  outside  of  the 
jail,  he  is  equally  wealthy  within.  And 
when  the  final  hour  of  the  earthly  life  draws 
to  its  close,  the  contrast  is  still  more  startling 
and  vivid.  The  one,  even  if  he  has  carried 
the  treasure  on  which  his  heart  was  set  intact 
up  to  that  limit  of  time,  must  loosen  his 
hold  at  the  last,  and  go  all  stripped  and 
bare  across  the  dividing  line.  The  other, 
with  a  smile  of  peace  on  his  lips,  folds  his 
arms  across  the  heart  his  life  of  self-sacrifice 
has  so  enriched,  and  awakes  with  an  un- 
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diminished  store  on  the  other  side.  He 
made  a  safe  investment  of  his  life-work, 
and  will  enjoy  it  through  the  ages  to  come. 
N.  Y.  Journal  of  Commerce. 
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J  PHYSICAL  CULTURE  IN  SCHOOLS. 

BY  OLIVER   EDWARD  JANNEY,  M.  D. 


THE  idea  that  a  student  must  be  pale, 
hollow-chested  and  generally  debili- 
tated, is  rapidly  passing  away,  and  such  are 
seldom  seen  in  the  schools  whose  brighest 
and  best  mentally  are  the  robust,  deep- 
breathing,  and  strong-muscled  young  per- 
sons who  are  as  active  and  enthusiastic  over 
foot-ball  and  tennis  outside  the  walls  of  the 
school  boilding  as  they  are  earnest  and  suc- 
cessful in  their  mental  contests  within  its 
precincts.  The  truth  that  to  support  sus- 
tained mental  effort  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  body  to  be  strong  is  now  an  axiom, 
accepted  by  constantly  increasing  numbers 
of  people. 

How  this  essential  and  wished-for  physical 
strength  is  to  be  obtained  is,  however,  a 
subject  not  so  easily  decided.  It  is  evidently 
necessary  that  there  shall  be  regular  and 
systematic  exercise,  and  in  schools  this  can 
be  obtained  only  by  means  of  a  well- 
equipped  gymnasium,  under  the  care  of  a 
competent  instructor.  Various  out-of-door 
sports  have  their  advocates,  and  the  claim 
has  been  made  that  the  English  youth  owe 
their  fine  physique  to  the  general  playing  of 
cricket  among  them ;  but  an  objection  to  all 
such  exercises  is  that  they  must  be  aban- 
doned in  rainy  and  wintry  weather.  To 
supply  regular  and  systematic  exercise,  ex- 
tending throughout  the  year,  a  gymnasium 
is  necessary.  It  is  not  intended  by  this  to 
imply  that  the  gymnasium  should  supplant 
out-of-door  games,  but  that  it  should  sup- 
plement them.  Physical  culture  in  the 
gymnasium  is  modern;  the  aim  formerly 
was  to  make  gymnasts,  while  now  the  object 
is  to  make  the  body  symmetrically  strong, 
with  every  part  properly  developed,  and  all 
parts  equally  balanced  in  relation  to  others, 
with  ev^ry  organ  working  normally. 

The  value  of  such  a  course  of  physical 
culture  to  the  student  is  beyond  expression. 
Not  only  does  it  perfect  and'  strengthen  the 
body  and  fit  it  to  bear  the  strains  put  upon 
it  in  after  life,  but  the  immediate  results  are 
to  brighten  the  intellect  and  enable  the 
mind  to  perform  an  immense  amount  of 
work  without  breaking  down.  Observation 
among  students  of  Johns  Hopkins  University 


and  other  schools  which  prescribe  a  course 
of  physical  culture,  leads  to  the  belief  that 
any  amount  of  mental  work  may  be  done 
without  risk  to  health,  if  in  connection  with 
regular  meals,  full  sleep,  and  some  exercise  in 
the  fresh  air,  an  hour  be  spent  in  the  gym- 
nasium from  three  to  six  times  a  week.  Up 
to  a  recent  period  "breaking  down"  was 
very  common  in  schools,  and  their  gradu- 
ates were  too  often  physical  wrecks,  feel- 
ing the  effects  of  the  strain  ever  afterwards, 
while  under  the  present  methods  of  syste- 
matic exercise,  the  physical  condition  of  the 
student  is  usually  much  improved  by  his 
course  of  study,  and  he  enters  upon  the 
duties  of  life  full  of  hope  and  energy. 

As  suggested  recently  by  President 
Adams,  of  Cornell,  the  gymnasium  exercise, 
coming  as  it  usually  does  in  the  afternoon, 
when  school  duties  for  the  day  are  over, 
takes  the  scholar  just  at  the  time  when  the 
rebound  from  class  room  repression  naturally 
leads  to  what  might  be  termed  muscular  ex- 
pression. 'This  usually  takes  form  either  in 
exercise  or  mischief,  and  just  here  the  gym- 
nasium offers  a  method  of  utilizing  this 
energy  to  good  purpose.  After  an  hour 
spent  on  the  bars  and  rings  the  equilibrium 
of  the  body  will  have  been  restored,  and  the 
student  ready  for  the  next  legitimate  duties. 
Sleep  at  night  will  be  sound,  and  in  the 
morning  the  brain  will  be  better  prepared 
for  study. 

One  advantage  of  a  gymnasium  course, 
especially  to  girls,  is  that  it  enforces  a 
proper  style  of  dress.  A  teacher  of  physical 
culture  of  the  present  day  insists  that  girls 
who  exercise  shall  wear  clothing  that  allows 
freedom  of  movement,  while  it  does  not 
constrict  the  body  at  any  point.  This  is  a 
matter  of  great  importance,  for,  while  it 
allows  the  body  to  become  strengthened  in 
every  weak  part,  it  teaches  girls  the  princi- 
ples and  advantages  of  hygienic  dress,  and 
shows  them  the  folly  of  depending  on  any 
article  of  clothing  for  support. 

A  very  important  part  of  the  education 
of  every  boy  and  girl  should  be  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  art  of  swimming.  Two  large 
schools  recently  erected  in  Baltimore  have 
complete  gymnasiums,  and  connected  with 
each  is  a  swimming  pool  or  basin  supplied 
with  water  which  may  be  filtered  and 
heated.  This  feature  is  now  considered 
necessary  in  a  well-equipped  gymnasium,  as 
it  greatly  increases  the  interest  of  the 
students,  and  affords  them  an  opportunity 
for  a  form  of  exercise  which  is  pleasant  and 
healthful,  and  is  in  itself  valuable  as  a  means 
of  muscular  development. 
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To  attain  a  proper  degree  of  usefulness  it 
seems  best  to  make  the  gymnastie  course  in 
schools  and  colleges  obligatory,  and  the 
student  subject  to  examinations  at  stated 
times,  as  in  other  courses  of  study ;  and  the 
instructor  in  physical  culture  should  hold  a 
rank  equal  to  that  'held  by  other  teachers 
who  devote  an  equal  amount  of  time  and 
talent  to  their  worjc. 

In  the  interest  of  the  next  and  succeeding 
generations,  the  hope  may  be  expresssd  that 
in  every  important  institution  of  learning 
under  the  care  of  Friends,  a  well-appointed 
gymnasium  may  be  erected  and  conducted 
in  accordance  with  the  most  enlightened 
methods  of  physical  culture. 

Friefub?  Intelligencer  and  Journal. 


SUGGESTIVE  THOUGHTS  FOR  THE 
TEACHER  FROM  DR.  HIGBEE. 


ADDRESS  BEFORE  AN  INSTITUTE. 


ALL  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  educat- 
ing the  young;  but  this  necessity  may 
be  grounded  upon  merely  relative  ends,  and 
thus  great  injury  may  be  done  at  the  very 
start.  The  necessity  for  education  is  found 
in  the  nature  of  the  child.  There  are  in- 
volved in  his  person,  great  possibilities; 
and  forces  also  of  vast  significance  from  be- 
hind his  individual  will  are  entering  into 
the  web  and  woof  of  his  being,  which  are 
to  be  taken  up  and  finally  made  to  be  ele- 
ments of  his  character.  These  possibilities 
are  to  be  actualized  and,  so  far  as  lies  in  our 
power,  the  possibilities  of  evil  must  be  re- 
pressed, and  those  of  the  good  be  encour- 
aged. Education  must  be  based  upon  the 
need  of  a  fully-developed  personality.  The 
famiture  of  the  life  already  at  hand,  or  the 
talents  already  given,  must  not  be  hidden 
in  a  napkin  or  buried  in  the  earth. 

The  danger  now  is,  that,  in  the  pressure 
upon  our  attention  of  the  thousand  interests 
of  our  social  order,  calling  for  instruction 
in  the  arts  and  sciences,  now  almost  in- 
numerable, we  may  so  dissipate  our  ele- 
mentary training  as  to  make  the  niinds  of 
the  children  fragmentary — forgetting  the 
solemn  interest  of  a  fuHy-developed  person- 
ality, without  which  no  one  is  prepared  to 
accomplish  the  mission  of  life. 

Teaching  is  often  spoken  of  as  a  moulding 
process^  and  so  it  is.  But  mind  is  not 
moulded  like  clay  or  iron,  externally.  The 
moulding  power  mustscome  from  within. 
The  child  is  not  a  thing,  but  a  personality 
T-a  thought  of  Jehovah — with  possibilities 


which  bafHe  all  finite  measurement.  You 
cannot  treat  the  child  as  a  thing — for  the 
plastic  elements  which  are  to  form  his  char- 
acter are  to  operate  from  within  his  own 
being,  and  the  teacher  must  come  to  lappre- . 
hend  at  the  very  outset  of  his  or  her  work 
what  that  being  involves.  Frt>m  behind  the 
child's  individual  life,  yet  entering  therein 
with  conditioning  powers,  are  the  broad 
forces  of  race,  and  nationality,  and  sex,  and 
family  life.  These  form  elements  of  study 
and  serious  thought  upon  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  for  they  reach  beyond  the  body 
into  the  interior  psychic  structure  of  the 
child,  and  constitute  a  vast  natural  force 
which  the  child  has  to  take  up  and  carry 
upward  from  their  base  in  the  natural  into 
ethical  freedom,  into  the  spiritual  structure 
of  character. 

What  organic  differences,  for  example, 
confront  us  in  sex,  challenging  us  to  pay  re- 
gard thereto!  The  two  sexes  cannot  be 
treated  alike,  and  it  was  never  intended  they 
should  be.  The  differences  show  themselves ' 
at  once.  The  boy,  under  the  power  of  a  deter- 
mining phantasy,  begins  to  ride  his  stick 
for  a  horse,  while  the  girl  dresses  her  doll ; 
and  as  they  grow  older,  although  brother 
and  sister,  they  remove  farther  from  each 
other  in  temperament  and  forms  of  feeling 
and  thought. 

Passing  from  what  thus  enters  into  the  iti- 
dividual  life  from  behind  all  self-conscious 
activity,  let  us  look  at  the  being  of  the  child 
as  made  up  of  body  and  soul.  The  body 
becomes  important  as  the  investiture  of  the 
soul,  as  the  earthly  image  which  it  bears,  as 
the  ultimate  in  which  it  meets  the  surround- 
ing physical  world.  Every  teacher  should 
have  sufficient  information  in  reference  to 
bodily  life,  to  guide  the  young  in  dietetics 
and  gymnastics,  and  in  all  that  pertains  to 
the  prophylactic  side  of  medical  knowledge ; 
and  beyond  this  there  are  peculiar  temper- 
aments that  inhere  in  the  bodily  structure 
which  must  be  understood. 

If  all  this  and  tnuch  more  is  true  relating 
to  the  body,  how  much  greater  must  be  the 
need  of  knowing  the  powers  of  the  soul ! 
There  are  temperaments,  so  to  speak,  there 
also.  You  may  find  a  pupil  in  whom  the 
will-side  preponderates,  with  the  imminent 
danger  of  stubborn  wilfulness,  calling  for 
you  to  open  the  way  for  it  to  organize  itself 
into  a  great  administrative  power  for  good. 
Again,  you  may  have  one  in  whom  the  in- 
tellect-side preponderates,  reaching  out  into 
the  pride  of  rationalism,  needing  your  most 
careful  restraints  and  encouragements. 
Here  again  is  one  in  whom  the  emotional  in 
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the  form  of  imagination  has  the  ascendency, 
in  imminent  danger  of  falling  into  mere 
sentiraentalism,  calling  for  you  to  open  the 
way  for  it  to  reach  out  into  the  realm  of  the 
beautiful  in  the  way  of  aesthetic  culture. 
These  inner  soul  tendencies,  these  beginning 
impulses  of  the  soul,  under  the  power  of  in- 
fluences which  flow  down  from  the  world  of 
ideas,  require  your  steady  and  most  careful 
attention.  You  can  not  master  the  know- 
ledge required  here  by  examination  of 
specific  or  technical  journals.  What  is  re- 
quired is  the  broad,  full,  liberal  culture  of 
your  own  personality. 

What  are  commonly  called  ^n/Z/rW  of  the 
mind,  we  prefer  to  call  recipient  forms.  The 
will  never  creates  the  goody  but  only  opens 
the  way  for  the  good  to  have  place  in  our 
personal  life.  The  intellect  does  not  make 
the  true  J  but  opens  the  way  for  it  to  authen- 
ticate itself.  Such  also  is  the  situation 
between  the  imagination  and  the  beautiful ; 
and  hence,  in  the  culture  of  these  so-called  * 
faculties,  that  for  which  they  are  creatively 
given  must  be  the  end  toward  which  they 
should  be  directed;  and  this  is  no  relative 
end,  as  is  at  once  apparent  when  we  recog- 
nize that  the  Good  and  the  True.and  the 
Beautiful  have  their  source  in  God,  and  flow 
down  from  him  to  apprehend  and  be  appre- 
hended, that  we  may  live  to  a  purpose  in- 
finitely elevating. 

Now  it  is  impossible  for  the  mind  to 
evolve  itself,  except  in  the  presence  of  an 
already  awakened  intelligence.  Without 
this,  though  surrounded  by  all  the  facts  of 
the  universe,  there  can  be  no  culture,  no 
movement,  much  beyond  that  of  the  lower 
nature.  Teaching,  therefore,  is  not  a  sci- 
ence, nor  an  art — it  is  a  virtue,  an  ethical 
movement f  a  relation  of  mind  to  mind,  of 
will  to  will,  of  soul  to  soul.  There  may  be, 
and  is,  a  science  of  it,  but  //  itself  is  not  a 
science.  From  this  we  can  see  the  absolute 
need  of  our  own  personal  culture  as  teachers. 

For  example.  Grammar  is  an  abstract 
science ;  but  to  teach  it  you  must  refer  back 
to  its  concrete  base  in  language.  Your 
preparation  must  pass  beyond  the  technical 
analysis  of  grammar  text-books.  You  must, 
so  far  as  possible,  master  your  mother- 
tongue,  by  reading  the  literature  in  which  it 
is  speaking  and  hath  spoken.  Chaucer, 
Shakespeare,  Johnson,  Marlow,  Webster, 
etc.,  etc.,  should  be  read  until  you  know 
English.  Of  course,  the  children  must  use 
the  scaffolding  while  they  need  it ;  but  you 
should  have  removed  it  lon^  ago,  to  gaze 
directly  upon  the  fair  proportions  and  glory 
of  the  structure  itself.     How  often  do  we 


have  classes  in  literature,  each  member  of 
which  can  give  us  dates  of  birth  and  death, 
and  headings  and  titles,  etc.,  etc. — a  fine 
test  of  memory  indeed,  but  only  the  skele- 
ton, with  no  flesh  and  no  blood  coursing 
through  arteries  and  veins !  Such  will  teU 
you  all  about  Chaucer,  so  far  as  regards  his 
space-and-time  habitat,  who  have  read  a 
few  lines  only  of  his  writings,  and  call  this 
"literature."  So  also  with  other  depart- 
ments of  study.  The  mind  of  the  teacher 
may  dwell  so  long  upon  methods  of  teach- 
ing, very  important  in  themselves,  as  to 
forget  the  truth  that  the  real  method  of  a 
science  is  in  the  science  itself,  if  grasped  in 
the  mind. 

In  regard  to  the  multiplicity  of  studies  de- 
manded by  the  age,  allow  a  passing  remark. 
We  are  constantly  asked  whether  this  and 
that  and  the  other  ought  not  to  be  intro- 
duced into  the  schools ;  and  some  may  have 
already  commenced  to  introduce,  and  may 
keep  on  introducing,  until  we  have,  as  the 
inevitable  result,  a  piebald  hodge- podge  of 
an  elementary  course  for  our  schools.  Let 
us  introduce  all  these  if  we  can  in  the  ieach^ 
ers,  or  in  other  words,  let  the  effort  be  to 
secure  such  a  teacher  as  will  be  prepared  to 
point  the  pupils,  as  occasion  may  demand, 
to  interesting  and  useful  lines  of  study  in  his 
daily  intercourse  with  them. 

You  teachers  are  held  to  stand,  each  one, 
in  loco  parentis.  Of  course,  you  can  only 
approximate  such  relation.  But  it  is  well 
that  you  consider  the  average  family  life,  as 
this  is  found  in  our  Commowealth,  and  see 
what  elements  of  culture  are  involved  therein, 
that  ^  the  contrast  between  the  school  and 
school-room,  and  the  home-life  of  the  pupils 
may  not  be  so  great  as  to  render  an  approx- 
imation even  impossible.  If  the  pupil  on 
the  way  to  school  has  soiled  his  face,  disar- 
ranged his  garments,  or  is  wet  and  covered 
with  mud,  as  is  often  the  case  with  frolic- 
some youth,  take  care  of  him  as  a  loving 
parent  would,  or  ought.  Consider  his  man- 
ners and  habits,  his  needs  of  moral  and  re- 
ligious culture.  You  cannot  introduce  the 
various  confessions  of  our  churches.  If  you 
could,  it  would  not  be  wise  for  you  to  do  so. 
But,  remembering  the  parents'  solicitude, 
you  can  point  the  soul  of  your  pupil  heaven- 
ward, you  can  remind  him  of  the  bond  be- 
tween his  spirit  and  the  Eternal  Spirit.  A 
religious  atmosphere  can  be  made  to  fill  yom 
school-room,  and  a  reverent  religious  life,  so 
important  and  necessary,  can  by  your  pres- 
ence and  character  be  made  to  pervade  your 
whole  work. 

But  it  may  be  said,  "All  this  is  idle  talk. 
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Children  can  with  difficulty  grasp  the 
known,  how  then  shall  they  think  of  the 
unknown?"  No  greater  mistake  can  be 
made  than  this.  "  Heaven  lies  about  us  in 
our  infancy. ' '  Our  children  are  nearer  God 
than  we  are.  The  artfulness  of  later  years 
has  not  reached  them :  the  maxims  of  a  cold 
and  half  godless  world  have  not  yet  driven 
them  to  faithlessness.  They  look  up  into 
our  hcts  with  the  confidence  of  innocence, 
and  with  a  reverence  akin  to  piety.  The  im- 
mortal lines  of  the  poet  recur  to  my  mind, 

"  Not  m  entire  forgetfulness, 
And  not  in  utter  nakedness, 
But  trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come 
From  God,  wlio  is  our  home." 

And  though  our  older  lives  have  drifted 
&rther  from  that  shore  where  we  felt  the 
boundless  love  of  the  Divine,  yet — 

'< in  a  season  of  calm  weather, 

Tboagh  inland  far  we  be, 
Our  souls  have  sight  of  that  immortal  sea 
Which  brought  us  hither, 
Can  in  a  moment  travel  thither, 
And  se«  the  children  sport  upon  the  shore. 
And  hear  the  mighty  waters  rolling  evermore." 

Think  of  these  things,  fellow-teacher,  and 
all  other  good  things  will  be  attended  to  in 
their  proper  order. 

RESPONSIBIUTY  OF  THE  TEACHER. 

In  a  previous  article  we  have  spoken  of 
the  responsibility  of  the  teacher  in  relation 
to  the  parents  or  guardians  whose  children 
are  entrusted  to  them.  A  sense  of  this 
responsibility,  we  said,  will  lead  the  teacher 
affectionately  to  enter  into  the  home-life  of 
his  district,  acquaint  himself  with  the  fami- 
lies whose  children  come  under  his  care,  and 
form  such  intimate  relations  therewith  as  to 
share  with  them  in  their  anxieties,  and  hopes, 
and  purposes  in  reference  to  their  children. 

Now,  secondly,  there  is  a  kindred  respon- 
sibihty  which  the  teacher  owes  to  the  chil- 
dren themselves.  These  children  are  not 
like  so  many  blank  tables  upon  which  may 
be  impressed  whatsoever  the  teacher,  in  his 
caprice,  deems  fit:  nor  are  they  subjects 
upon  whom  he  may,  at  the  outset,  begin  to 
try  the  various  experiments  to  whidi  the 
ever-varying  methods  of  the  age  direct  his 
attention.  They  are  living  ^\x\&— person- 
oHties-r-va,  which  are  lodged  the  results  of 
vast  antecedent  forces,  physical  and  spirit- 
ual, and  the  possibilities  also  of  a  vast  future 
development  in  which  all  the  given  resources 
or  furniture  of  exbtence  at  hand  must  enter 
into  the  structure  of  character,  whether  this 
he  good  or  bad. 


Neither  time  nor  space  allows  us  to  men- 
tion in  detail  the  general  forces,  physical 
and  metaphysical,  which  enter  into  each 
one's  individual  existence  from  behind  his 
own  conscious  and  voluntary  activity,  and 
which  constitute  a  large  deposit — remanents^ 
we  may  say — ^whose  full  significance  is,  no 
doubt,  beyond  our  apprehension.  God 
only  understandeth  our  thought  thus  afar 
off.  Race,  nationality,  sex,  family  life,  all 
enter  into  the  complex  unity  of  each  p>ersonal 
existence.  Not  that  the  individual  is  him- 
self responsible  for  the  possession  thus  made 
his;  but  he  is  responsible  for  the  way  in 
which  he  moulds  it  into  character.  His 
will,  and  intellect,  and  phantasy,  do  not 
start  into  activity  as  wholly  dependent 
upon  what  comes  in  from  without  through 
bodily  organs  which  open  the  way  for  such 
ingress.  Rather  into  these  bodily  organs  a 
life,  deeper  than  that  of  flesh  alone,  enters 
from  within,  with  developing  capacity  to 
meet  and  grasp  that  which  is  at  hand  from 
without,  and  give  to  the  whole  a  character- 
ized organization  which  in  the  ethical 
sphere  will  bring  out  the  good  or  the  evil ; 
in  the  intellectual  sphere,  the  true  or  the 
false;  and  in  the  sphere  of  the  phantasy, 
the  beautiful  or  the  deformed. 

There  is  a  spiritual  heritage  also — out- 
flows from  the  Divine,  which  enter  into  each 
one's  personal  being.  Indeed,  the  good, 
the  true,  and  the  beautiful,  per  se,  are  not 
creations  of  ours;  nor  are  they  simply  no- 
tions formed  by  us  in  the  way  of  generaliza- 
tion. They  reach  in  upon  us  from  an  infinite 
world ;  and  we  both  feel  and  know  that  we 
are  but  media  through  which  they  authen- 
ticate themselves  as  from  above.  How  im- 
portant is  it,  therefore,  that  the  teacher 
take  into  serious  account  the  child  himself, 
— the  living  soul  before  him,  as  something 
vastly  more  than  a  tabula  rasa,  or  an  iso- 
lated thing,  unrelated  to  the  past,  unen- 
grafted  in  the  life  of  antecedent  forces  of 
race  and  national  and  family  culture. 

The  children  come  before  the  teacher 
also  with  varying  physical  and  psycholo- 
gical temperaments,  which  have  a  condition- 
ing significance  in  reference  to  their  whole 
subsequent  culture.  These  cannot  be  over- 
looked. We  will  not  take  space  now  to  at- 
tempt a  general  classification  of  these.  We 
wish  simply  to  enforce  the  recognition  of 
them  upon  the  part  of  ^the  teacher,  that  he 
may  feel  more  deeply  that  he  has  to  deal 
with  life,  and  not  simply  with  books.  He 
owes  it  to  the  relation  in  which  he  finds 
himself,  to  make  earnest  account  of  all  this ; 
lest  he  &il  to  have  any  proper  ethical  end 
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in  view,  and  in  place  of  aiding  in  the  un- 
folding and  direction  of  the  life  before  him 
heavenward — a  truly  solemn  mission — ^go 
plodding  onward  through  his  daily  task- 
work and  ever-changing  machinery  to  gain 
merely  technical  and  outward  results,  which 
perish  in  the  using. 


THB  ROAD  TO  LEARNING. 

There  is  "no  royal  road  to  learning," 
says  an  old  school  maxim ;  and  the  maxim, 
as  commonly  interpreted,  means  far  more 
than  it  expresses.  It  means  not  merely  that 
the  road  to  learning  is  the  same  for  king  and 
subject,  but  that  it  is,  like  the  way  of  the 
transgressor,  hard.  It  is  rough  and  thorny ; 
there  are  birches  by  the  wayside ;  there  are 
vales  of  tears  to  pass,  and  sloughs  in  which 
to  wallow,  and  rugged  steeps  to  climb. 
There  are  few  attractions  along  its  course, 
no  allurements  in  front ;  only  force  behind, 
urging  the  weary  and  heart -sick  traveler  on 
and  on  up  the  mount  of  knowledge.  Ask 
the  average  school-boy  in  the  average  gram- 
mar-school, irthis  is  not  a  good  description 
of  the  road  to  learning,  as  he  has  found  it  in 
his  experience,  and  if  he  is  candid  and  is 
free  from  restraint  he  will  answer,  "Yes." 
He  is  never  happier  than  when  he  has  es- 
caped from  it  into  some  by-path,  where  he 
can  roam  at  will  out  of  the  horrid  shades  of 
"jography"  and  "rithmetic^'  and  gram- 
mar, and  out  of  the  "master's"  sight.  He 
hates  study.  Whatever  pleasure  he  has 
found  at  school.,  has  been  found  in  the  play- 
ground, and  not  among  the  books  and 
benches. 

This  is  the  school-boy's  road.  But  is  it 
the  only  road?  Is  it  even  the  common 
road?  Let  us  consult  our  own  extra-school 
experience  for  an  answer.  How  much  of 
our  knowledge  was  derived  from  text-books 
by  that  painful  process  known  to  the  school- 
boy as  "study?"     Let  us  see. 

First  comes  the  knowledge  of  our  own 
language — a  knowledge,  the  small  begin- 
nings of  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  mem- 
ory. How  have  we  gathered  it?  Not  from 
text-books ;  in  the  common  phrase,  we  have 
"  picked  it  up."  That  is,  we  have  acquired 
it  through  observation,  voluntarily,  by  our 
own  wits,  unaided  by  any  task-master.  From 
the  day  we  first  began  to  lisp,  we  have  been 
pursumg  this  pathway  to  learning,  with  eyes 
and  ears  open  for  tne  reception  of  useful 
facts,  and  brain  ever  perfoyning  its  digestive 
functions,  and  yet  we  have  not  been  con- 
scious of  a  moment's  weariness.  To  be  sure, 
at  one  point  on  our  way  we  encountered 


Lindley  Murray ;  but  that  was  so  long  ago 
that  the  unpleasant  vision  has  faded  almost 
.out  of  mind.  Then  we  have  a  fair  knowl- 
edge of  geography;  but,  beyond  the  bare 
outlines,  very  little  of  it  was  obtained  from 
Mitchell  or  Cornell.  It  is  true  we  went 
through  the  regulation  school  course;  but 
of  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  names  of 
rivers,  towns  and  mountains,  which  we  spent 
hours  in  memorizing  as  ^'lessons,"  only 
now  and  then  one  of  exceptional  importance 
has  been  retained.  The  rest  have  passed 
irrevocably  out  of  mind.  The  great  bulk  of 
our  present  geographical  knowledge  has 
been  derived  from  travel,  from  conversation, 
from  miscellaneous  reading;  and  the  facts 
of  which  it  consists  have  been  remembered 
because  they  interested  us,  and  therefore  so 
impressed  themselves  on  the  memory  that 
they  could  not  be  forgotten. 

So  it  was  with  our  knowledge  of  history, 
of  national  manners  and  peculiarities,  of  the 
sciences ;  the  acquirement  of  all  this  knowl- 
edge has  been  a  pleasure  and  not  a  pain. 
We  may  have  consulted  text-books,  but  not 
until  a  desire  to  learn  has  been  awakened 
and  study  has  become  for  us  play,  not  work. 

Now,  why  should  the  school-boy's  road 
be  hard  and  unattractive,  while  the  grand 
highway  to  knowledge  is  easy  and  delight- 
ful ?  Is  it  not,  after  all,  possible  that  we  are 
forcing  him  along  an. artificial  road,  an  un- 
natural course,  badly  devised  by  bungling, 
although  well-meaning  constructors?  Do 
we  not  impose  upon  him  unnecessary  labor 
in  requiring  him  to  memorize  facts,  which, 
facts  though  they  are,  are  valueless  to  him 
because  forgotten  as  soon  as  the  lesson  has 
been  said  ?  No  child,  unless  he  is  a  com- 
plete idiot,  is  devoid  of  memory,  and  there- 
fore too  dull  to  learn.  But  not  even  the 
brightest  child  will  long  retain  in  memory  a 
fact  in  which  he  takes  no  interest — which  is 
memorized  merely  as  a  task.  Why,  then, 
waste  time  and  labor  and  patience  in  beat- 
ing into  the  child's  brain  repulsive  knowl- 
edge which  is  certain  to  be  rejected  ? 

Let  us  attempt  rather  to  teach  him  so  far 
only  as  his  interest  can  be  carried.  Whether 
the  subject  be  geography  or  history  or  gram- 
mar, make  it  attractive  and  he  will  learn  of 
his  own  free  will.  Herein  lies  the  secret  of 
successful  teaching.  In  short,  to  return  to 
our  figurative  speech,  let  us  take  the  child 
along  the  road  which  we  are  ourselves  trav- 
eling; act  toward  him  as  a  friend  and 
guide,  not  as  a  driver ;  point  out  to  him  the 
objects  of  interest  along  the  route — ^innum- 
erable things  which,  left  to  himself,  he 
would  overlook  or  which  he  can  see  only 
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while  we  hold  him  up ;  keep  his  curiosity 
aroused,  and  he,  not  we,  will  be  questioner. 
Thus  we  shall  pass  along  the  road  to- 
gether, teacher  and  pupil,  chatting  pleas- 
antly, and  despite  the  old  maxim  we  shall 
find  it  a  "  royal  road." 

STUDY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

The  study  of  English  Literature,  which 
confines  itself  to  a  list  of  authors,  giving 
data  of  birth  and  death  and  list  of  published 
writings,  together  with  ad  libitum  extracts 
from  the  same,  with  straggling  comments, 
may  be  of  service  in  the  way  of  cultivating 
the  memory,  and  gaining  points  which  will 
be  of  use  in  subsequent  investigations.  No 
proper  knowledge  of  English  literature, 
however,  can  be  gained  in  this  way. 

Of  course,  it  is  important  to  know  when 
an  author  lived,  for  literature  cannot  sepa- 
rate itself  from  the  life  and  history  of  a 
people.  It  is  itself  a  vital  exponent  of  the 
national  life,  and  must  be  studied  histori- 
cally. The  age  of  Chaucer  and  Wycliffe 
must  be  familiar  to  him  who  would  attempt 
to  gain  any  adequate  grasp  of  the  literary 
career  of  these  men.  But  admitting  that 
the  historical  data  are  well  understood,  only 
then  are  we  in  readiness  to  take  hold  of  the 
writings,  which  carry  into  the  field  of 
thought  and  art  the  spirit  of  the  age  itself. 

A  few  lines  from  Chaucer  are  not  sufficient 
here.  The  preface  to  the  "Canterbury 
Tales,"  and  the  tales  themselves,  should  be 
studied,  until  the  student  has  some  intelli- 
gent grasp  of  Chaucer's  characteristics — 
his  method  of  thought  and  art.  This  is 
specially  necessary,  when  we  have  an  epoch 
and  an  author  so  fundamentally  significant 
to  the  whole  study  of  the  English  tongue 
and  literature.  Indeed,  each  age  which 
constitutes  an  epoch  in  the  national  life  will 
assert  itself  in  the  realm  of  thought  and  art 
—will  find  expression  for  itself  in  the  litera- 
ture thereof.  And  such  epochs  demand  a 
fiiller  and  more  careful  survey  than  the  in- 
tervening periods.  For  purposes  of  ordinary 
study,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  extend  the 
survey  to  fragmentary  literary  efforts,  which 
are  not  in  themselves  significant  in  charac- 
terizing an  age  or  period. 

After  an  earnest  examination  of  Chaucer 
and  Wycliflfe,  in  which  the  student  has 
gained  some  grasp  of  the  language  and  lit- 
erary characteristics  of  the  great  exponents 
of  the  opening  literary  life  of  England  in 
the  vernacular  tongue,  the  great  epoch  of 
the  Reformation,  toward  which  as  beaconing 
stars  both  Chaucer  and  Wycliflfe  led  the  way, 
can  next  be  taken  up,  and  Spenser  and  the 


dramatic  glory  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign 
come  under  careful  survey ;  not,  however, 
in  the  way  of  mere  straggling  fragments. 
The  fading  glory  of  the  old  chivalric  period, 
with  its  tourneys  and  feudal  splendors,  must 
be  seen  revived  in  inner  spiritual  forms  in 
the  Faery  Queen  of  Spenser;  and  the  new 
awakening  of  life  through  the  discovery  of 
a  distant  and  romantic  world,  together  with 
the  fervor  of  new  religious  convictions  in 
reference  to  the  meaning  of  our  earthly  life, 
must  be  found  interweaving  themselves 
throughout  the  magic  structure  of  his  verse. 

To  this  great  epoch,  in  which  the  will  and 
intellect  of  the  English  national  life  was 
never  before  so  aroused,  asserting  itself  not 
only  in  acts  but  in  forms  of  literature  no  less 
significant  and  grand,  the  student  must  be 
directed  with  great  care ;  and  a  whole  year 
of  most  critical  study  will  hardly  be  sufficient 
to  secure  an  inspiring  glance  of  its  glory. 

In  fine,  what  we  plead  for  in  this  brief 
article,  is  such  a  study  of  English  Literature 
as  shall  do  away  with  all  fragmentary  mem- 
orizing of  external  data,  and  address  itself 
to  the  literature  itself;  and  that  time  shall 
be  given  to  the  work,  at  least  as  much  time 
as  is  given  to  gain  the  elements  of  mathe- 
matics or  of  science.  It  will  be  of  service 
in  studies  purely  historical  and  linguistic, 
and  will  awaken  a  reverence  for  the  classic 
strength  of  our  mother  tongue,  more  needed 
in  this  fast  age  than  ever  before. 

THE  SEEING  EYE. 

The  book  of  Nature  is  open  to  all.  It 
abounds  with  lessons  suited  to  evefy  re- 
cipient p>ower  of  the  human  soul — lessons 
of  love  and  wisdom,  ever  widening  before 
the  vision  of  him  who  "  hath  eyes  to  see." 
How  many  of  us,  however,  use  it  as  little 
children  do  their  picture-books,  rapidly 
turning  the  pages,  and,  when  the  novelty 
of  what  reaches  the  eye  is  gone,  casting  it 
aside  as  too  common  for  further  regard  ! 

The  air  we  breathe,  the  light  which  sur- 
rounds us,  the  sounds  we  hear,  the  myriad 
forms  of  things,  coming  and  going  in  per- 
petual change,  are  all  every-day  matters, 
recognized  for  the  moment  and  nothing 
more,  unless,  forsooth,  some  pressing  ma- 
terial want  or  business  makes  necessary  a 
more  careful  and  constant  study.  A  stone- 
mason may  distinguish  between  slate  and 
limestone ;  a  carpenter,  between  pine  and 
oak  :  a  ditcher,  between  sand  and  blue  clay; 
a  farmer,  between  garlic  and  wheat;  but 
even  here  the  diflference  is  a  matter  of  mere 
surface  recognition,  depending  more  upon 
that  which  vanishes  than  uppn  that  which 
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remains.  In  other  words,  the  reason  of  the 
world,  the  laws  which  uphold  and  unify  the 
manifold  and  vanishing  phenomena,  not 
being  grasped  or  even  thought  of,  the  forms 
of  things  only  pass  before  the  vision  as  so 
many  strange  and  in  fact  unsolved  hiero- 
glyphics. 

The  boy,  or  man  ev^n,  may  stand  and 
gaze  with  wonder  at  a  train  of  cars  rushing 
past  him  with  its  thunderous  roar,  who  never 
for  a  moment  has  realized  how  the  whole 
earth  on  which  he  treads  is  spinning  on  its 
axis,  and  whirling  around  the  sun,  and,  with 
it,  rushing  toward  other  suns,  whither  as  yet 
unknown,  with  a  velocity  which  baffles  con- 
ception even.  He  sees  it  not,  for  his  eye 
sweeps  not  to  the  horizon  of  rising  and  set- 
'  ting  suns.  He  hears  it  not,  for  its  music  is 
for  other  ears.  How  can  we  arouse  him  to 
a  thought  of  it,  that  he  may  not  go  through 
life  both  blind  and  deaf  ? 

Again,  the  boy,  or  man  even,  may  visit 
some  great  factory,  and  amid  the  incessant 
rattle  of  wheels  and  shuttles,  gaze  astonished 
to  see  the  polished  and  variegated  fabric 
unwind  itself  from  a  hundred  looms,  figure 
matching  figure,  and  color  blending  with 
color,  as  though  the  machinery  itself  were 
instinct  with  life  and  reason  ;  and  yet,  the 
same  boy  or  man  may  never  have  realized 
how  out  of  the  dark  earth,  hour  by  hour, 
the  mosses  and  ferns  and  grasses  and  shrubs 
and  trees  are  woven,  figure  matching  figure, 
and  color  blending  with  color,  in  variety 
infinite  and  in  glory  unutterable.  He  sees 
it  not,  although  he 

Treads  on  it  daily  with  his  clouted  shoon. 

He  hears  it  not,  for  there  is  neither  rattle 
of  wheels  nor  whirring  of  spindles.  He 
heeds  it  not,  save  as  it  may  minister  to  his 
fleshly  needs.  How  can  we  arouse  him  to  a 
thought  of  it  ?  How  can  we  unsense  his 
senses,  that  he  may  penetrate  beyond  the 
merely  vanishing  pictures  of  things  ? 

In  the  olden  time,  when  the  eye  was  un- 
aided by  telescope  or  microscope,  and  when 
the  physical  sciences  were  almost  unknown, 
seers  did  live  who  felt  that  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  things  there  are  invisible  powers, 
gnomes  within  the  earth  and  fairies  in  mossy 
banks,  nymphs  and  fawns  and  satyrs  in  the 
woods.  Oberon  and  Titan ia  and  their  nim- 
ble troop.  Then  Prospero  had  neither 
buried  his  broken  staff,  nor  drowned  his 
book.  But  now  the  imagination  is  out- 
rivalled  by  the  very  facts  themselves.  No 
flower  or  flower-feeding  bee  fails  to  reveal  a 
mystery  awakening  wonder  and  inspiring 
investigation.     No  beam  of  light  or  drop 


of  water  fails  to  challenge  our  thought,  and 
yield  us  its  thousand  lessons.  Step  by  step, 
whichever  side  we  take,  we  are  led  into 
realms  unknown,  whose  outlines  of  glory 
we  only  see  as  from  afar,  glowing  through 
clouds. 

How  shall  we  arouse  our  youth  to  th<5 
thought  of  this?  How  give  them  the  first 
moving  impulse,  the  first  wondering  glance, 
the  first  thrill  of  investigating  love  ?  I  speak 
not  now  of  technical  science  itself,  but  of 
the  capacity  for  inquiry,  that  unsensing  of 
the  senses,  which  shall  fill  both  eye  and  ear 
with  the  attention  of  intelligence,  which 
shall  cast  off  the  wearying  burden  of  mere 
pictures,  and  bring  in  upon  the  soul  the 
awakening  consciousness  that  the  universe 
is  filled  with  a  wisdom  and  love  which  are 
divine. 


QUICK  WORK. 


ONE  of  the  most  complicated  and  inter- 
esting feats  of  railroading  which  engi- 
neers have  to  perform  has  just  been  accom- 
plished at  the  Broad  Street  Station,  but  so 
quietly  and  quickly  was  the  work  done  that 
hardly  one  in  one  hundred  thousand  peo- 
ple who  are  constantly  passing  in  and  out  of 
the  station  knew.anything  about  it.  This 
was  no  less  an  undertaking  than  the  throw- 
ing out  of  use  of  every  track,  switch,  lock, 
and  signal  in  all  the  eight  tracks,  and  the 
putting  into  service  of  a  complete  new  in- 
terlocking machine,  adding  thereto  and  to 
the  station  four  additional  tracks,  making 
twelve  in  all.  This  work  was  done  between 
midnight  of  Saturday  and  two  o'clock  on 
Sunday  afternoon  by  a  force  of  twenty  men 
under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  En^necr's 
Department  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company — Chief  Engineer  Brown  and  his 
assistant,  Joseph  T,  Richards. 

The  new  system  takes  the  place  of  that 
included  in  the  eight  tracks  in  the  station, 
and  from  thence  west  through  the  tower,  at 
Seventeenth  street,  and  governs  all  the  trains 
until  they  get  to  the  main  track  west  of  the 
tower  leading  to  the  Schuylkill.  In  the 
tower  are  56  levers,  and  by  operating  these 
every  switch  in  the  entire  complicated  sys- 
tem of  tracks  is  turned  and  locked,  and  sig- 
nals given  for  the  movement  of  the  trains 
over  these  switches.  The  machine  by 
which  this  is  accomplished  is  a  very  com- 
plicated piece  of  mechanism,  and  by  its  use 
it  is  impossible  for  two  trains  to  come  in  col- 
lision, one  or  the  other  being  turned  off  to  a 
side  track,  or  for  wrong  signals  to  be  given. 
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No  switches  whatever  are  turned  on  the 
ground  by  the  old  system  of  switchmen. 

The  magnitude  of  the  work  of  tearing  out 
the  old  interlocking  machine  and  putting 
the  new  one  into  place,  as  well  as  the  work 
performed  by  the  apparatus  itself,  can  be 
better  understood  when  the  fact  is  stated 
that  in  every  24  hours  there  were  1734 
movements  of  trains,  including  trains, 
engines,  etc.,  drilling.  This  is  an  average 
of  over  73  movements  an  hour,  and  the 
largest  number  in  any  one  hour  in  the  34, 
which  has  been  recorded,  is  134.  These 
figures  were  taken  from  the  operations  of  the 
old  machine,  with  eight  tracks,  and  are  be- 
lieved to  be  equalled  nowhere  in  the  world. 
At  the  Grand  Central  Station,  in  New  York, 
where  there  are  no  less  than  2 1  tracks,  the 
number  of  movements  per  day  by  the  inter- 
locking machine  was  2363,  only  639  more 
than  the  record  at  the  Broad  Street  Station 
with  but  eight  tracks. 

By  the  introduction  of  this  new  inter- 
locking, with  the  four  additional  tracks,  in- 
creased facilities  for  the  movement  of  trains 
are  acquired,  and  the  need  of  any  material 
alterations  of  the  station  is  for  the  present 
removed. 


A  FENCE  IN  BLOOM. 


HOW  GROUNDS  AT  LITTLE  COST  MAY  BE  EN- 
CLOSED WITH  VERDURE. 


0' 


kNE  of  the  "sweetest"  fences  that  can 
be  found  in  any  part  of  the  country  is 
used  in  one  of  the  northern  wards  of  New 
York  city,  and  is  becoming  a  great  favorite 
wherever  it  is  introduced.  For  a  garden 
and  dooryard  fence  it  has  good  points  which 
make  it  desirable  where  no  other  form  of 
fence  would  be  even  tolerable.  The  foun- 
dation consists  of  light  posts  placed  about 
eight  feet  apart.  On  these  ordinary  wire 
netting  thirty  inches  wide  is  tacked,  this 
being  the  full  height  of  the  fence.  This  is, 
of  course,  ample  for  all  garden  purposes  in 
the  city.  The  bottom  of  the  wire  net  is  put 
close  ta  the  ground.  Six  inches  up  a  strand 
of  barbed  wire  is  put,  and  another  on  the 
tops  of  the  posts  and  along  the  upper  edge 
of  the  netting.  Where  the  posts  are  far 
apart  the  netting  is  fastened  to  the  wire  at 
intervals. 

So  much  for  foundation.     The  next  step 

is  to  set  out  honeysuckle  along  the  fence. 

One  plant  to  each  panel  of  fence  answers 

•  very  well  when  one  is  not  in  a  great  hurry. 

Usually  the  plants  are  put  in  closer,  not 


more  than  two  or  three  feet  apart.  The 
plant  finds  its  conditions  exactly  suited  to  its 
habit,  and  laughs  all  over.  It  grows  in  and 
out  of  every  mesh.  It  covers  every  square 
inch  of  the  wire,  and  when  the  time  comes 
it  blossoms  as  if  it  had  a  contract  to  fill. 
One  of  these  fences  just  above  Spuyten 
Duyvil  during  the  past  season  made  the  air 
fragrant  for  two  hundred  feet  along  both 
sides.  It  was  a  sweet  fence  in  fact,  as  well 
as  in  name. 

The  appearance  of  a  fence  thus  formed  is 
very  much  like  that  of  a  hedge  in  color,  but 
the  habit  of  the  growth  is  very  different. 
There  is  a  striking  difference  in  the  amount 
of  labor  required  by  the  hedge  and  the  fence. 
The  latter,  if  neglected,  does  not  run  up  into 
a  row  of  tall  trees,  shading  the  ground  for 
a  long  distance  on  both  sides.  At  its  worst, 
it  may  become  a  somewhat  heavy  bank,  but 
it  will  not  invade  to  any  great  extent  either 
garden  or  greensward,  even  after  some  years 
of  freedom  from  the  knife.  The  netting  in- 
sures tightness  aganist  anything  larger  than 
a  sparrow  or  a  chicken.  For  a  division  be- 
tween two  lawns,  or  for  any  purpose  where  a 
light  ornamental  line  is  needed,  the  vine 
supported  upon  netting  offers  many  advan- 
tages. 

A  modification  of  this  fence  is  made  by 
using  the  Virginia  creeper  instead  of  the 
honeysuckle.  This  vine  covers  the  wire 
even  more  completely  than  the  other,  and 
forms  a  thick,  heavy  net  of  branches  that  is 
practically  impenetrable  even  when  the  net- 
ting has  been  destroyed  by  rust.  It  has  the 
same  advantages  of  never  getting  beyond 
control  in  a  skyward  direction,  and  of  keep- 
ing fairly  close  to  its  support,  while  its 
beauty  in  the  fall  of  the  year  can  be  better 
imagined  than  described.  This  style  of 
vine-hedge  has  been  applied  to  many  of  the 
forms  of  light  ornamental  iron  and  wire 
fences,  and  forms  a  pleasing  combination 
with  all  of  them. 

Even  where  "there  are  only  three  or  four 
strands  of  crimped  wire,  the  effect  is  beauti- 
ful. The  fence  is,  of  course,  not  proof 
against  the  smaller  animals  unless  the  wire 
netting  is  of  very  fine  mesh,  but  for  orna- 
mental purposes  it  answers  every  purpose. 

In  the  northern  part  of  New  York  city 
there  are  still  many  stone  walls  remaining 
around  old  mansions.  These  have  been 
frequently  planted  with  honeysuckle,  and 
are  now  the  most  beautiful  of  ornamental 
fences.  The  leaves  falling  very  late  in  the 
season  is  another  point  in  their  favor,  as  it 
gives  them,  to  no  small  degree,  the  advan- 
tages of  an  evergreen. 
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YOUR  "CALLING." 


BY  W.  RANDOLPH. 


WHAT  will  you  do  in  life,  young  man? 
Will  you  cultivate  a  farm,  or  work  at  a 
trade,  or  drive  bargains  in  business?  Will 
you  preach  over  a  pulpit,  or  practice  at  a 
bar  ?  Will  you  teach  school  Or  edit  a  paper  ? 
Will  you  paint  or  sing  for  a  living? 

It  would  be — I  won't  say  a  good  thing, 
but  a  pleasant  thing,  if  you  could  do  just 
what  you  want  to  do.  You  like  to  sing, 
you  like  to  talk — nearly  everybody  does; 
how  pleasant  if  we  could  all  be  singers  and 
preachers  and  lawyers.  But  then  who  would 
listen?  Who  would  fill  the  pews?  ,('^^^7 
are  not  any  too  well  filled  now.)  Who 
would  raise  the  flour,  and  milk  the  cows  for 
our  bread  and  butter?  Who  would  make 
our  clothing  and  mend  the  shoes  ? 

"Let  somebody  else  do  that,"  you  say; 
and  somebody  else  says  you  ought  to  do  it. 
Who  is  to  decide  this  question?  All  to- 
gether will  decide  it,  and  you  will  help. 
You  and  the  rest  of  the  world  will  some  day 
come  to  an  agreement  about  what  you  can 
do  best,  and  that  you  will  do  if  you  are 
wise.  If  you  are  so  foolish  or  so  unfortu- 
nate as  to  keep  on  trying  to  do  something 
the  world  doesn't  want  you  to  do,  the  world 
will  do  its  best  to  make  you  uncomfortable. 

Do  you  remember  how  little  Samuel  was 
called  in  the  night  ?  So  it  is  that  men  are 
"  called  "  to  do  a  certain  work  in  the  world. 
Sometimes  as  young  men  they  hear  this 
voice  that  tells  them  what  they  must  do  in 
life ;  sometimes  it  is  not  until  the  prime  of 
manhood  that  their  work  is  made  plain  be- 
fore them. 

What  work  do  you  like  to  do? — not  to 
talk  about  only.  What  can  you  begin  at 
early  and  stick  to  it  late,  day  after  day,  year 
after  year,  and  enjoy  it  all  the  time  ?  What 
work  can  you  do ;  not  in  your  mind,  but 
actually  ?  Very  many  people  are  singers,  and 
painters,  and  poets,  and  great  business  men, 
and  soldiers  in  their  minds^  but  no  one  wants 
to  hear  them  sing,  or  look  at  their  pictures, 
or  read  their  poems;  they  always  get  the 
worst  of  a  bargain,  and  as  for  soldiering — 
they  can  do  almost  anything  but  fight.  What 
is  the  work  that  people  can  see  you  do  and 
will  say:  "Well  done!"? 

But  don't  imagine  that  you  are  fit,  as  half 
a  man,  to  do  any  very  great  work  in  the 
world ;  while  you  are  waiting  to  find  out 
what  you  can  do  best,  make  a  thorough  all- 
round  man  of  yourself;  educate  yourself  and 
train  yourself — no  one  else  can  do  this  for 


you — so  that  when  your  work  appears  you 
will  be  equal  to  it. 

A  man  may  make  a  certain  sort  of  success 
in  life,  if  he  knows  only  one  thing  thor- 
oughly, however  ignorant  he  may  be  of 
everything  else;  indeed,  some  wise  people 
contend  that  a  man  is  better  off  to  know 
only  one  thing.  There  may  be  some  truth 
in  this ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  practically  ap- 
plied until  a  man  has  found  out  what  is  the 
particular  one  thing  which  h€  ought  to  know. 
He  may  be  gray  before  he  learns  this ;  mean- 
while it  won't  do  to  remain  in  ignorance  of 
everything. 

It  is  every  young  man's  business  to  do 
with  his  might  what  his  hand  finds  to  do ;  to 
keep  his  brain  clear  and  his  body  strong;  to 
cultivate  his  intellect  and  his  character  for 
all  it  is  worth,  so  as  to  be  in  readiness  when 
the  "call"  is  heard,  to  respond  with  whole- 
souled,  matnly  vigor,  "Here  am  I." 

A  young  man  might  better  learn  the 
wrong  business  first,  than  learn  nothing. 
Still  remember  always:  Listen  for  your 
"calling."  Some  day  you  will  hear  it 
without  question.  Treasure  Trwe. 


LOSS  AND  GAIN. 


BY  HAROLD   VAN  BANTVOORD. 


EVERY  human  life  has  its  losses  and 
gains.  Each  day's  transactions  show 
a  balance  on  the  debit  or  credit  side  of  the 
account.  We  are  loath  to  subtract  the  loss. 
We  are  eager  to  add  the  gain.  But  losses 
are  inevitable.  Hence,  in  ,the  boldest 
schemes  evolved  by  human  mind  it  is  a 
fundamental  principle  of  political  econ- 
omy to  provide  for  future  contingencies. 
We  must  pay  our  debts.  As  rigorously  as 
nature  exacts  its  dues,  so  it  repairs  its  waste 
and  pays  its  debts. 

In  nature  there  is  no  waste.  Not  an  atom 
is  lost.  Nature  is  a  rigid  economist.  Each 
flying  chip  and  whiff  of  vapor  and  grain  of 
dust  is  utilized  in  carrying  out  the  scheme 
of  creation  instituted  when  order  was 
brought  out  of  chaos.  (Dosmic  matter  floats 
in  the  atmosphere  in  such  minute  particles 
as  to  be  invisible  to  the  eye  of  man.  Pro- 
fessor Nordenskjold  calculated  that  at  least 
five  hundred  thousand  tons  of  this  world- 
dust  falls  upon  the  snowy  caps  of  the  moun- 
tain-ranges and  the  great  ice-fields  of  the 
polar  regions  each  year.  The  erosive  forces 
of  nature  are  constantly  supplying  new 
materials  and  new  motors  for  carrying  on 
the  world's  work.     It  is  a  destruction  and 
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rebuilding  all  the  time.  ''The  minute  dia- 
tom/' says  Selina  Gage,  ''  flies  from  the 
Amazon  waters  to  the  European  headland 
and  builds  the  soil  again,  and  the  plant 
grows  and  dies,  and  enriches  the  earth." 
In  reality  nothing  dies.  Whatever  appears 
to  die,  or  dissolve  ip  the  air,  is  incorporated 
in  new  forms.  Nature  could  not  spare  its 
waste. 

So  in  the  human  mind,  which  economizes 
its  force  and  utilizes  its  energy,  there  is  no 
waste.  With  each  gain  a  provision  is  made 
for  future  loss,  Thnis  the  crucial  problem, 
how  to  get  a  living,  involves  in  its  solution 
a  knowledge  of  the  value  of  money  and  the 
uses  of  wealth.  We  live  for  labor.  The 
source  of  wealth  is  industry;  the  meaning 
of  industry  is  work.  But  frequently  the 
love  of  gain  unfits  the  mind  for  privation 
and  loss.  So,  recognizing  the  fact  that 
gain  is  a  material  advantage,  we  are  fre- 
quently reminded  that  loss  is  a  spiritual 
discipline.  All  gain  and  no  losswould  so  dis- 
turb the  equilibrium  of  the  social  body,  and 
alter  the  conditions  of  life,  that  the  human 
race  would  degenerate  into  anarchy  and 
chaos. 

Time  is  a  creditor  which  scrupulously  ex- 
acts the  payinent  of  all  debts.  We  are  in- 
debted to  time  for  our  lease  of  life.  Our 
privacy  is  invaded  when  we  repudiate  its 
debts.  With  its  finger  on  the  pulse  it  im- 
plores, "  Pay  your  debts."  Bring  your 
wants  within  your  means.  Let  each  day's 
work  be  complete.  Shirking  labor  is  ignor- 
iog  our  indebtedness  to  time.  When  time 
exacts  its  dues,  the  delinquent  is  like  Loki 
bound  to  the  rocks,  with  a  serpent  sus- 
pended over  his  head.  On  the  bath-tub  of 
King  Tching-thang  was  an  ancient  rune 
which  translated  read:  ''Renew  thyself 
completely  each  day.  Do  it  again  and 
again,  and  forever  again."  Self- renewal  is 
the  labor  of  life.  Many  consider  life  only 
in  its  commercial  aspects.  What  if  those 
who  live  for  the  future  appear  selfish  to  those 
who  live  for  the  present  ?  Suppose  he  who 
lives  for  the  future  is  not  rich  in  emolu- 
ments, and  is  denied  his  meed  of  praise  ? 
There  is  a  finer  compensation  than  the  ben- 
efits money  secures  or  titles  confer.  Prin- 
ciples make  the  man.  Character  is  the 
rock-bed  of  human  history. 

Despite  the  losses,  and  however  slight  the 
gains,  it  is  sweet  and  wholesome  to  live. 
In  the  sphere  of  labor  the  soul  exerts  its 
highest  influence,  and  reaps  its  most  substan- 
tial reward.  And  no  man  is  so  poor  that 
he  cannot  contribute  his  quota  to  the  sum 
of  human  happiness.     The  luxuries  of  civ- 


ilization have  not  added  an  iota  to  the 
inventive  power  of  man  in  improving  his 
social  condition  and  extending  his  useful- 
ness. Luxuries  impair  the  energy  of  a 
people.  "Society  acquires  new  arts,  but 
loses  old  instincts."  Whatever  is  instinctive 
in  a  man's  nature,  seeks  its  freest  expression 
under  adverse  circumstances.  The  resources 
of  the  human  mind  are  inexhaustible.  Its 
gains  more  than  compensate  for  the  losses 
when  it  utilizes  its  gift.  Concealing  the 
losses  and  sharing  the  gains,  it  oxygen- 
ates the  air,  and  feeds  the  flame  of  life  until 
i^  'bums  with  renewed  brilliancy.  All  of 
this  is  assured  by  cultivating  our  own  acre ; 
we  cannot  reap  another's  harvest.  Humaik 
life  becomes  rich  in  the  fruits  of  labor  by 
working  with  a  single  aim  in  view,  and 
never  coveting  the  flowers  that  grow  in  a 
neighbor's  garden.  The  all-absorbing  idea 
is  to  better  the  manhood.  This"  is  one  end^ 
the  true  gain,  the  measure  and  test,  of  power 
and  human  greatness. 

In  Horace's  charming  letters  to  Maecenas^ 
one  is  constantly  reminded  that  the  secret 
of  contentment  is  to  examine  into  the  nature 
of  our  desires,  and  discover  whether  they 
arise  from  want,  or  from  caprice  and  humor. 
Horace,  on  his  Sabine  farm,  with  a  few 
chosen  friends,  is  happier  than  Augustus  on 
his  throne,  surrounded  by  parasites  and 
courtiers.  No  gain  is  possible  to  a  selfish 
person  in  whom  riches  beget  a  spirit  of 
greed,  and  whom  power  makes  a  cruel  ty- 
rant. No  loss  is  possible  to  a  contented 
mind,  whose  desires  do  not  exceed  the  limits 
of  his  purse,  who  has  faith  in  God,  and  who 
lives  in  the  Spirit.  Whosoever  gains  cour- 
age from  the  conviction  that  a  loss  on  the 
material  side  is  a  gain  on  the  spiritual  side 
of  life,  has  solved  one  of  the  chief  problems 
of  existence.  "  I  know  of  no  more  encour- 
aging fact,"  says  a  wise  teacher,  "than  the 
unquestionable  ability  of  man  to  elevate  his 
life  by  a  conscious  endeavor.  It  is  some- 
thing to  be  able  to  paint  a  particular  picture, 
or  to  carve  a  statue,  or  to  make  a  few  objects 
beautiful ;  but  it  is  far  more  glorious  to 
carve  and  paint  the  glorious  atmosphere  and 
medium  through  which  we  look, — which, 
morally,  we  can  do.  Every  man  is  asked  to 
make  his  life,  even  in  its  details,  worthy  of 
the  contemplation  of  his  most  elevated  and 
critical  hour."  Such  a  life  turns  its  poverty 
to  riches,  and  its  gains  are  in  proportion  to 
its  usefulness. 


Work  on.    One  day,  beyond  all  thoughts  of  praise,. 
A  sunny  joy  will  crown  thee  with  its  rays ; 
Nor  other  than  thy  need,  thy  recompense. 
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THE  SCHQQL  JQUHKAL. 

LANCA8TBR.  OCTOBBR,  xSdo. 

Ye  mmy  be  aye  stickln'  In  a  tree,  Jock ;  it  will 

be  growin'  when  ye' re  sleepin'."     Schick  Farm4r. 

THE  county  of  Allegheny  opened  the  In- 
stitute season  of  1890-91  in  Pittsburgh, 
August  25th.  Seven  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  members  were  enrolled.  Enthusiasm 
seemed  to  pervade  the  very  atmosphere. 
Dr.  Winship,  the  genial  and  sagacious  editor 
of  New  England  ?(wr«<i/  0/  Education,  and 
£x-Supt.  Jas.  M.  Coughiin,  of  Luzerne 
County,  gave  instruction  throughout  the  en- 
tire week,  add  chiefly  determined  the  high 
character  of  the  sessions  by  their  inspiring 
and  suggestive  addresses. 

Dr.  T.  B.  Noss,  of  California,  Dr  Z.  X. 
Snyder,  of  Indiana,  and  Prof.  Maltby,  of 
Slippery  Rock,  represented  the  Normal 
Schools,  and  by  their  addresses  increased 
the  interest. 

County  Supt.  Hamilton  showed  his  ad- 
ministrative ability  in  his  choice  of  instruc- 
tors, in  place  of  meeting,  and  in  the  general 
direction  of  the  institute.  He  had  the  cour- 
age to  increase  the  expenses  of  the  School 
Boards  by  holding  the  Institute  before  the 
opening  of  the  schools.  This  courai2:eous 
decision  will  secure  to  the  schools  a  return 
many  times  greater  than  if  the  same  Insti- 
tute had  been  held  in  December.  If  an  In- 
stitute is  valuable  when  half  the  term  has 
passed  before  it  is  called,  it  is  of  greater 
value  when  each  teacher  opens  his  school 
year  with  an  interest  in  the  children,  and  in 
his  work,  aroused  by  the  Institute. 

The  sixth  annual  session  of  the  Directors' 
Association  of  Lancaster  County  was  called 
by  Supt.  M.  J.  Brecht  to  meet  in  Lancaster 
October  2d.  The  convention  was  called  to 
order  at  the  Court  House  at  10  o'clock  by 
the  County  Superintendent,  who  addressed 
the  association  upon  the  work  before  it. 
The  Chairman,  Capt.  J.  R.  Bricker,  spoke 
of  the  duties  and  obligations  of  directors, 
saying  that  they  virtually  control  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  State.  Among  other 
questions,  that  of  Closer  Supervision  was  dis- 
cussed at  some  length,  and  resolutions 
adopted,  urging  it  upon  the  attention  of  the 
Legislature.  In  speaking  upon  this  subject 
Mr.  J.  M.  Frantzsaid:  "The  work  in  the 
schools  is  in  proportion  to  the  supervision 
outside  of  them.     Our  weak  point  is  our 


supervision.  There  is  too  much  involved 
here  to  treat  this  matter  lightly.  School 
directors  visit  the  schools  too  rarely,  and  a 
competent  officer  is  urgently  needed  under 
their  immediate  direction  who  shall  act  as 
their  representative  in  such  visitation. ' '  The 
subject  of  heating  and  ventilation  was  also 
considered,  and  the  Smead-Rutan  system 
heartily  approved  by  those  who  have  used  it 


The  inquiry  is  sometimes  made  as  to  why 
the  appropriation  to  one  district  or  another 
is  not  increased  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  in- 
crease in  the  State  Appropriation.  There 
are  two  reasons  for  this :  i.  The  last  triennial 
assessment,  which  increases  the  number  of 
taxables,  is  the  new  basis  upon  which  the 
rate /^rra///a  is  made;  and  2.  The  increase 
in  salary  to  the  Superintendent  beyond  the 
amount  provided  for  in  the  act  of  Assembly. 
Such  increase  may,  of  course,  be  voted  by 
the  convention  of  Directors,  but  it  must  be 
deducted  from  the  appropriation  to  the 
county  before  the  rate  per  capita  is  found. 
The  increase  per  taxable  to  a  certain  district 
has  been  from  ^1.17  to  ^1.383.  This  \ 
seems  small  under  an  addition  of  one-third 
to  the  appropriation  to  the  State  at  large. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  at  the  same  time 
that  the  additional  appropriation  was  paid  / 
out  (for  the  year  ending  June,  1890)  the  list 
of  taxables  at  the  last  triennial  assessment  1 
went  into  effect,  and  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  taxables  in  this  district  was  such,  ' 
from  1886  to  1889,  that  the  ratio  was 
increased  only  to  1 1.383.  The  ratio  is 
found  by  dividing  the  entire  appropriation 
by  the  whole  number  of  taxables.  This  rate 
per  taxable  is  reduced  slightly,  as  has  been 
said,  in  those  counties  which  hiave  voted  part 
of  their  appropriaMon  as  additional  salary  to 
their  Superintendents. 


Rev.  John  S.  Stahr  was  inaugurated 
President  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College 
on  Thursday,  September  irth.  The  inau- 
guration ceremonies  took  place  in  the  col- 
lege chapel.  The  exercises  were  in  charge 
of  a  committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
consisting  of  Dr.  J.  O.  Miller,  of  York ; 
Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  G.  Apple,  and  Dr.  J,  P. 
Wickersham.  An  address  was  delivered  by 
Geo.  F.  Baer,  Esq.,  of  Reading.  The  charge 
to  President-elect  Stahr  was  delivered  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  G.  Apple,  the  former  Presi- 
dent, after  which  the  President-elect  dis- 
cussed at  length  the  different  educational 
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systems  and  the  field  occupied  by  the  col- 
lege and  university  respectively. 

The  exercises  closed  with  music  by  the 
glee  club,  after  which  the  audience  repaired 
to  the  campus,  where  ground  was  broken 
for  the  new  Gymnasium  building.  Presi- 
dent Reedy  of  Dickinson  College,  was  the 
speaker  of  the  occasion,  and  made  a  very 
happy  ofif-hand  address. 


We  are  too  fast — too  eager  after  immediate 
resQlts — in  almost  every  sphere  of  life.  No 
sonner  does  an  avenue  of  wealth  open  in  any 
direction  than  thousands  rush  in,  regardless 
of  future  results.  Whole  forests  are  swept 
away  as  by  magic,  till  our  mountains  even 
are  becoming  treeless  and  our  streams  fish- 
less.  Mining  towns  are  built  and  abandoned 
and  rebuilt,  giving  us  a  vast  nomadic  mass 
of  money  seekers,  roaming  restless  and 
almost  lawless.  Syndicates  are  forming  on 
every  side,  turning  our  social  life  into  a  wild 
race  for  riches.  Wheat  is  no  longer  for 
bread,  nor  cotton  for  clothing,  nor  meat  for 
the  eater,  but  all  alike  for  margins  in  the 
way  of  stock  gambling  and  market  cornering. 

The  same  wild  spirit  has  invaded  the  es- 
tate of  learning.  The  demon  cry  along  the 
whole  line  is,  Hurry  on  /  The  young  mari, 
from  the  alphabet  almost,  leaps  into  law,  or 
medicine,  or  theology.  The  common 
schools  are  not  exempt.  Strange  would  it 
be  if  they  were.  We  have  no  right  to  sup- 
pose that  they  have,  perse^  any  potent  wand 
to  exercise  such  demoniacal  possession. 
Growth,  which  is  both  slow  and  scarcely  in 
its  progress  authenticating  itself  to  surface- 
looking  eyes,  is  in  danger  of  being  entireljr 
swept  from  vision  by  the  hurrying  age.  The 
school  system  is  coming  to  be  magnified 
tnore  and  more,  as  though  the  children  were 
made  to  be  fitted  into  it,  and  in  this  way  ac- 
complish its  glorification,  and  not  their  own 
development  into  self-possessed  manhood 
and  womanhood. -*Z^r.  Higbee, 

Examinations  must  utterly  fail  unless 
the  examiner  has  a  clear  grasp  of  the  aim  of 
education,  and  the  qualification  of  heart  and 
mind  required  to  make  a  teacher  whose  work 
shall  be  significant  and  lasting.  If  the  ex- 
amination spend  itself  upon  mere  details, 
challenging  the  memory  of  the  candidate  in 
reference  to  the  various  hand-books  with 
which  the  pupil^  of  the  schools  are  supplied, 
and  does  not  expand  itself  into  questions 
which  take  up  the  philosophy  and  history 
of  education,  challenging  the  thought,  and 
purpose,  and  psychological  grasp  of  the  can- 
didate, it  becomes  a  machine,  making  ma-  | 


chines,  a  tread-mill  process  in  which  all 
proper  aspirations  are  crushed,  and  mere 
pedantry  fostered. — Dr:  Higbee. 


OUR  FALL  ARBOR  DAY. 


THE  observance  of  Arbor  Day,  as  ap- 
pointed by  State  Superintendent  Waller 
for  Friday,  October  24th,  should  be  very 
general  throughout  the  State.  The  schools 
are  open  everywhere,  and  it  is  the  desire  of 
the  Superintendent,  and  of  all  that  sympa- 
thize with  the  views  expressed  in  his  official 
circular,  found  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  that 
in  every  school  the  planting  of  trees  and 
vines,  etc.,  shall  be  talked  of,  encouraged, 
done  and  recorded.  Let  us  have  a  univer- 
sal celebration  of  Arbor  Day.  As  Dr.  Hig- 
bee,  in  speaking  of  Arbor  Day,  says: 

"What  more  useful  or  more  delightful 
occupation  for  a  school  holiday  can  there 
be  than  that  of  ornamenting  school-grounds, 
and  the  approaches  thereto,  with  flowering 
plants,  shrubbery,  shade  trees,  vines,  and 
fruit  trees?  While  afibrding  a  fine  oppor- 
tunity for  imparting  valuable  practical  in- 
struction, such  work,  properly  organized, 
would  increase  the  charm  of  our  school- 
grounds,  and  in  many  places  make  what  is 
now  a  desert  blossom  as  a  rose. 

"No  one  can  easily  measure  the  influence 
which  such  work,  if  followed  by  proper  sub- 
sequent care  upon  the  part  of  teachers  and 
pupils,  would  exert  upon  the  whole  district. 
We  are  all  influenced,  unconsciously  it  may 
be,  by  our  surroundings.  Habits  of  neat- 
ness, and  care,  and  industry,  are  in  part 
formed  by  just  such  simple  challenge  of  at- 
tention as  the  planting  and  tending  of  trees 
and  shrubbery  and  flowers  would  make  up6n 
the  time  and  feelings  of  those  engaged 
therein. 

"Our  villages  and  boroughs  and  cities 
need  the  refreshment  and  beauty  of  growing 
trees.  They  need  avenues  overarched  with 
elms,  yards  shaded  with  maples  and  lindens, 
where  the  song  of  birds,  and  the  music  of 
winds  rustling  through  myriad  leaves,  may 
be  heard.  They  need  extensive  parks,  also, 
with  shaded  walks  and  drives,  with  lawns 
decked  with  shrubbery  and  flowers, — 
blossomy  paths  through  which  wearied  ones 
may  loiter  and  gain  renewed  strength  for 
the  battle  of  life.  Arbor  Day,  observed 
from  year  to  year,  will  accomplish  this,  and 
the  results,  in  the  way  of  social  economy 
and  refinement,  will  be  incalculable.  Let 
the  work,  so  auspiciously  begun,  go  forward ; 
let  public  sentiment  be  more  flilly  aroused ; 
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let  the  thousands  of  school  children  speak 
and  act  and  grow  up  into  an  earnest  protest 
against  the  wanton  destruction  of  our 
forests,  and  into  an  intelligent  love  for  land- 
scape gardening,  and  all  that  pertains 
thereto." 

The  bit  of  practical  advice  urging  tree 
planting/in  good  Scotch  dialect,  which  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  Editorial  department  of 
The  Journal^  has  a  little  history  that  may 
be  of  interest  to  the  reader.  The  very 
words  used  were  spoken  by  a  Highland 
laird,  while  on  his  death-bed,  to  his  son. 
They  were  afterwards  introduced  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott  into  one  of  his  immortal 
stories.  In  this  connection  they  have  been 
widely  read  and  have  been  the  moving  cause 
that  has  led  to  the  planting  of  many  a  tree. 
It  is  said  that  they  had  so  much  weight 
with  a  Scottish  earl  that  he  planted  in  trees 
a  large  tract  of  country  in  Scotland.  We 
should  be  glad  to  know  what  they  have 
done  for  Pennsylvania. 

In  the  touching  story  of  "The  Heart 
of  Mid-Lothian,"  Chapter  VIII.,  the  reader 
may  find  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
words  were  spoken.  The  Laird  of  Dum- 
biedikes  was  taken  ill^  and  lay  in  the  best 
bedroom  of  his  mansion.  The  minister  of 
the  parish,  the  family  physician,  and  the 
laird's  attorney,  were  all  hastily  summoned 
and  appeared  "with  the  son  and  heir  of  the 
patient,  a  tall,  gawky,  silly-looking  boy  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen,  and  the  housekeeper,  at 
the  side  of  the  sick  Dumbiedikes.  To  these 
attendants  the  dying  man  (from  Scott)  ad- 
dressed himself  pretty  nearly  in  the  follow- 
ing words;  temporal  and  spiritual  matters, 
the  care  of  his  health  and  his  affairs,  being 
strangely  jumbled  in  a  head  which  was 
never  one  of  the  clearest : 

"These  be  sair  times  wi'  me,  gentlemen 
and  neighbors !  Amaist  as  ill  as  at  the 
aughty-nine,  when  I  was  rabbled  by  the 
coUegianers.  They  mistook  me  muckle — 
they  ca'd  me  a  papist,  but  there  was  never 
a  papist  bit  about  me,  minister.  Jock, 
ye'll  take  warning — it's  a  debt  we  maun  a' 
pay,  and  there  stands  Nichil  Novit  (the  at- 
torney) that  will  tell  ye  I  was  never  gude  at 
paying  debts  in  my  life.  Mr.  Novit,  ye*  11 
no  forget  to  draw  the  annual  rent  that's 
due  on  the  yerl's  bond — if  I  pay  debt  to 
other  folk,  1  think  they  suld  pay  it  to  me, 
that  aquals  aquals.  Jock^  when  ye  hae 
naething  else  to  do,  ye  may  be  aye  stickirC  in 
a  tree;  it  will  be  growin\  Jock,  when  ye' re 
sleepin\  My  father  tauld  me  sae  forty 
years  sin',  but  I  ne'er  fand  time  to  mind 
him." 


To  everybody  in  the  educational  work  m 
Pennsylvania  we  commend  the  old  laird's 
advice,  though  most  we  know  will  follow  his 
example  rather  than  his  precept.  It  is  the 
way  of  the  world  to  give  advice  but  not  to 
take  it — except  in  the  case  of  Some  rare  men 
and  women  who  go  the  way  which  they 
point  out  to  others.  And  yet  it  is  better 
for  the  Teacher  or  Director  or  Superinten- 
dent to  give  advice  here  to  the  young,  even 
though  he  never  teaches  by  example.  It 
may  be  that  the  young  boy  or  girl  will  break 
the  ground  and  plant,  and  thus  make  a  be- 
ginning of  good  works  in  this  important 
direction — of  putting  sotnething  into  the 
ground,  to  be  interested  thereafter  in  seeing 
it  grow !  ^ 


DR.  HIGBEE  MEMORIAL. 


THE  problem  submitted  to  the  Memorial 
Committee  appointed  at  the  Mauch 
Chunk  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  As- 
sociation presents  these  questions  :  '*  How 
can  this  Memorial  Fund  be  so  expended  as 
to  make  more  real  for  a  generation  to  the 
schools  of  Pennsylvania,  and  indeed  to  ftll 
of  us  who  knew  and  loved  him,  the  amiable 
and  attractive  personality  of  Dr.  Higbee?" 
and — what  is  of  greater  importance?— 
"  How  can  it  aid  in  perpetuating  his  influ- 
ence, positive  and  vitalizing,  in  the  world 
of  education,  morals,  and  religion  ?" 

Had  the  original  suggestion  of  a  memorial 
upon  the  Capitol  grounds  been  approved  by 
the  State  authorities,  we  think  it  should 
have  taken  the  form  of  a  statue  in  bronze 
upon  a  massive  granite  base.  The  fund  at 
command  would  be  inadequate  for  this,  bat 
it  could  readily  be  increased.  Nor  is  the 
fund  sufficiently  large  to  be  expended  in 
scholarships — ^as  has  been  appropriately  sug- 
gested— for  the  maintenance  of  deserving 
students  in  one  or  other  of  our  Colleges  or 
Normal  Schools.  But,  somewhat  increased 
and  judiciously  used,  it  will,  we  think,  prove 
ample  for  such  a  Memorial  as  has  not  been 
known  in  honor  of  any  other  American 
educator ;  such,  too,  as  is  eminently  befitting 
the  character  and  services  of  Dr.  Higbee ; 
and  such  as  will  perpetuate,  not  in  one  iso- 
lated spot  but  all  over  Pennsylvania,  his 
memory  and  influence  for  the  next  half  cen- 
tury of  time. 

The  Committee  do  not  recommend  any 
outlay  for  a  monument  of  massive  size  or 
elaborate  design .  Dr.  Higbee  himself  would 
disapprove  this,  and  his  family  request 
that  but  a  modest  sum  be  expended  at  his 
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grave.  The  order  for  the  roonumeDt  has  al- 
ready been  given.  It  is  after  a  design  that 
has  been  approved  by  the  family ,'^which  is 
at  once  appropriate  and  beautiful.  It  is 
true  that  not  many  teachers  or  superintend- 
ents in  Pennsylvania  will  ever  see  it ;  nor 
will  it  be  within  the  borders  of  our  Com- 
monwealth; but  we  all  know — what  is 
enough  for  us  to  know — that  at  Dr.  Higbee's 
grave,  in  enduring  granite,  it  tells  the  story 
of  our  love  and  his  honor. 

There  will  also  be  a  life-size  bust  in 
bronze  placed  in  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction.  Memorial  portraits  of  life  size 
and  most  life-like  in  appearance  will  be 
sent  to  all  who  are  entitled  to  receive  them, 
as  indicated  in  the  last  number  of  The 
JoumaL  The  Memorial  Volume,  com- 
prising one  hundred  and  sixty  double-col- 
umn pages,  will  be  distributed  along  with 
the  portraits.  It  is  probably  the  most  ex- 
traordinary book  of  its  kind — showing  the 
matter,  life,  and  results  of  a  great  teacher's 
work — that  has  ever  been  issued  from  the 
American  press.  There  is  in  it,  we  verily 
believe,  for  the  true  teacher,  more  of  in- 
spiration, of  quickening  power,  of  sugges- 
tive thought  towards  the  higher  things  of 
his  profession,  than  in  almost  any  other  ped- 
agogical work  of  our  acquaintance.  It  is  a 
book  from  which  Pennsylvania  teachers  es- 
pecially should  get  great  good,  and  of  which, 
in  the  fact  that  it  presents  the  life  and  work 
of  their  lamented  Chief,  they  may  feel  a 
deep  interest  and  an  honorable  pride. 

We  all  know,  in  our  individual  experience, 
that  a  life-like  picture  in  the  home,  the 
office,  or  the  school,  is  more  highly  prized, 
and  is  really  of  much  greater  value  to  us, 
than  any  shaft  or  other  memorial  stone  in 
the  cemetery  or  elsewhere  that  may  have 
cost  a  hundred  times  as  much  money.  The 
one  is  life,  or  at  least  suggestive  of  the 
realism  of  life  ;  the  other  but  stone  and  usu- 
ally suggesting  little  besides,  unless  carved 
into  forms  of  life.  Hence  the  purpose  of 
the  Committee  to  put  the  strong  face,  the 
noble  head,  of  Dr.  Higbee — his  "counterfeit 
presentment" — into  as  many  centres  of  edu- 
cational influence  as  possible  in  Pennsylva- 
nia. On  the  walls  of  school-rooms  in  all 
parts  of  the  State  these  pictures  will  for 
many  years  perpetuate,  as  only  face  and 
form  can  do  this,  his  loving  presence  and 
personality. 

And  while  this  is  true,  yet  we  regard  the 
Memorial  Volume  as  of  much  greater  value. 
Picture  and  book  complement  each  other 
admirably;  but  the  volume,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  costs  most  money,  is  certainly 


the  most  valuable  feature  of  the  Dr.  Higbee 
Memorial,  because  in  it  are"  to  be  found 
the  very  life  and  moving  spirit  of  the  man. 


TOWNSHIP  GRADED  SCHOOLS. 


THE  annual  report  (for  1889)  o^  ^^  de- 
partment of  Public  Instruction  is  an 
exceedingly  interesting  document,  that 
ought  to  attract  attention  in  educational 
circles.  There  is  very  much  in  it  to  afford 
encouragement  to  all  friends  of  the  cause 
for  the  progress  that  has  undeniably  been 
made,  and  the  cheering  prospect  held  out  of 
still  greater  progress  in  the  future ;  though 
in  some  parts  of  the  State  there  is  still  very 
much  to  humiliate  and  discourage. 

We  have  only  room  at  this  time  for  a  sin- 
gle point,  but  that  a  very  suggestive  one. 
Supt.  U.  B.  Gillette,  of  Susquehanna  county, 
after  reporting  the  great  good  accomplished 
by  recently  established  graded  schools  in 
borough  districts,  makes  the  very  pertinent 
inquiry: 

"Why  may  not  the  (township)  district  sys- 
tematize their  work  so  as  to  have  '  grades*  to 
aspire  to,  and  a  definite  course  of  study  to  be 
completed,  which  entitles  the  pupil  to  some 
testimonial  signed  by  teacher  and  directors?" 

For  answer  to  this  direct  query  we  turn 
to  the  report  of  Supt.  R.  F.  Hoffecker,  of 
Montgomery  county,  who  furnishes  the  fol- 
lowing most  satisfactory  and  conclusive 
testimony  as  to  what  has  already  been  done 
in  this  direction  in  his  county  : 

"  The  introduction  of  the  graded  course  of 
study  and  the  awarding  of  township  diplomas 
bid  fair  to  accomplish  much  good  in  rural  dis- 
tricts. It  is  now  adopted  by  nearly  one-half  of 
the  districts.  It  is  weeding  out  poor  ands  inef- 
ficient teachers.  An  indolent  teacher  cannot 
exist  long  where  the  higher  pupils  of  a  township 
are  annually  brought  together  and  examined  by 
the  county  superintendent  or  a  committee  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose.  Only  teachers  willing 
to  work  hard  will  seek  employment  where  the 
graded  course  is  in  operation.  It  is  giving  pu- 
pils a  definite  object  to  reach,  and  already  many 
are  remaining  longer  in  the  schools  in  order  to 
reach  it.  It  is  also  giving  a  good  healthy  impe- 
tus to  study.  The  majority  of  the  students  who 
receive  a  township  diploma  seek  higher  semi- 
naries of  learning,  colleges  or  normal  schools. 
One  township  has  ten  graduates  now  in  normal 
schools.  We  are  looking  forward  to  the  time 
when  the  entire  county  will  adopt  this  plan." 

Supt.  J.  M.  Berkey,  of  Somerset  county, 
and  Supt.  H.  C.  Breneman,  of  York  county, 
urge  the  same  thing  for  the  same  reason 
given  by  Supt.  Gillette.  Says  the  former :  "It 
is  the  lack  of  efficient  local  supervision  that  is 
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to-day  the  most  prominent  weakness  in  our 
country  schools,"  and  Supt.  J.  W.  Sturde- 
vant,  of  Crawford,  vigorously  champions 
the  district  superin tendency  as  an  imper- 
ious necessity  for  the|  country  schools.  In 
other  counties  the  grading  of  the  dountry 
schools  ^nd  closer  professional  supervision 
are  directly  in  the  line  of  early  development 
and  progress.  The  time  is  coming  when 
township  diplomas,  as  passports  to  public 
confidence  and  employment,  will  possess  a 
literary  and  commercial  value  that  will  make 
them  well  worth  striving  for  on  the  part  of 
pupils.  Let  the  good  work  go  on  with  vig- 
orous and  accelerated  impulse. 


ENDOWMENTS  FOR  STATE  NORMAL 
SCHOOLS. 


THE    VAST    FUTtTRE    OF    INFLUENCE    BEFORE 

THESE  SCHOOLS  :    NECESSITY  FOR  WELL 

ENDOWED  PROFESSORSHIPS. 


THIS  is  an  age  and  a  continent  of  widely 
diffused  as  well  as  enormous  wealth. 
It  is  also  remarkable  for  the  number  and 
magnitude  of  voluntary  contributions  by  pri- 
vate citizens  for  educational  and  benevolent 
purposes.  Their  name  is  legion,  and  their  ob- 
jects as  diversified  as  they  are  numerous. 
It  is  one  of  the  noblest  developments  of 
beneficent  Christianity;  and,  in  spite  of 
desponding  pessimists  and  sneering  skeptics, 
furnishes  incontrovertible  evidence  that  the 
world  is  getting  better  instead  of  worse,  and 
that  beneath  the  surface  foam  of  greed  and 
grasp  and  crime,  so  constantly  flaunted  be- 
fore the  public  in  the  columns  of  a  too  en- 
terprising press,  as  the  staple  of  daily  life, 
instead  of  being  merely  its  frayed  and  ragged 
selvedge,  millenmial  influences  do  pervade  the 
community  and  brood  longingly  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people.  The  ranks  of  affluent  almoners 
of  the  Almighty's  bounty  are  augmented  by 
the  vastly  greater  number  of  those  in  more 
moderate  circumstances  who  are  more  gen- 
erous and  free-handed  in  proportion  to  their 
means ;  and  the  still  greater  number  of  very 
limited  means  scattered  everywhere  through- 
out society  who  yearn  to  serve  their  Divine 
Master  by  the  same  methods,  with  self  sacri- 
ficing generosity,  could  they  but  command 
the  means  to  do  so. 

Philanthropic  citizens  who  have  both  the 
power  and  the  disposition  to  contribute  to 
the  permanent  welfare  of  communities  and 
institutions,  are  sometimes  at  a  loss  to  know 
where  it  can  be  safely  done  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, and  a  timely  hint  unobtrusively  sug- 


gested may  occasionally  serve  as  welcome 
pilotage  to  waiting  fields  of  investment  that 
had  not  occurred  to  them  as  being  specially 
available,  or  as  filling  conditions  that  might 
possibly  exert  a  controlling  influence  in  their 
own  minds. 

In  a  recent  issue  we  referred  to  conspicu- 
ous instances  of  patriotic  liberality  in  con- 
nection with  the  common  schools,  that  we  re-  | 
garded  as  eminently  praiseworthy  in  motive 
and  singularly  sagacious  in  method.  Fol- 
lowing in  that  line  of  safe  precedents,  we 
would  here  indicate  to  large-hearted  and  lib- 
eral-minded friends  of  education  in  its  higher 
and  widely  diffusive  forms,  a  special  field 
that  has  escaped  attention,  and  thus  far 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  regarded  in 
any  quarter  as  suitable  for  individual  action. 

The  4th  section  of  the  act  of  May  20, 
1857,  under  which  our  State  Normal 
Schools  have  been  established,  formed  no 
part  of  the  original  bill  as  it  came  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  Burrowes,  but  was  added  in  the 
Senate,  on  motion  of  the  lamented  Darwin 
A.  Finney,  of  Crawford  county.  It  reads 
as  follows: 

"  That  after  the  said  schools  shall  have  been 
recognized  under  the  provisions  of  this  act.  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  them  to  receive,  hold»  and 
use»  under  the  direction  of  their  trustees  as 
aforesaid,  any  devise,  bequest,  gift,  grant,  or 
endowment  of  property,  whether  real  or  per- 
sonal, which  n^ay  be  made  to  them ;  and  the 
same  shall  be  so  applied  by  the  trustees  as  shall 
in  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  them,  increase 
the  efficiency  and  usefulness  of  the  said  schools, 
subject,  however,  to  any  terms,  conditions,  or 
restrictions  which  may  be  attached  to  such  de- 
vise, bequest,  gift,  grant,  or  endowment,  not 
inconsistent  with  the  spirit  and  purposes  of  this 
act ;  and  the  said  trustees  shall  have  authority 
to  bring  suit  in  their  name  as  trustees,  and  to  do 
all  other  things  necessary  for  the  recovery,  use, 
and  application  of  the  same.*' 

This  section  only  rounded  out  the  full 
proportions  of  the  act  and  put  it  in  sym- 
metrical harmony  with  the  theory  upon 
which  it  was  framed.  The  act  did  not 
establish  State  Normal  Schools,  but  after 
defining  the  policy  of  the  State  and  setting 
up  a  high  standard  for  the  friends  of  edu- 
cation to  work  up  to,  merely  authorized 
private  enterprise  and  capital  to  build  and 
operate  these  institutions  under  specified 
conditions,  without  any  hint  of  financial  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  the  commonwealth, 
because  if  an  appropriation  had  been  sug- 
gested in  the  bill  it  could  not  have  become 
a  law.  One  of  the  strongest  objections, 
indeed,  to  the  bill  in  the  minds  of  many 
members  being  a  lurking  apprehension  that 
colossal  appropriations  would  be  called  for 
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at  the  very  next  session  of  the  Legislature, 
this  fear  was  met  and  disarmed  by  the  ex- 
planation that  as  it  stood  it  was  a  mere 
theory  and  could  not  go  into  practical 
operation  for  several  years.  It  was  there- 
fore fitting  and  proper  that  the  act  should 
authorize  auxiliary  means  of  raising  funds 
aside  from  direct  subscriptions  of  stock. 
This  section,  however,  seems  thus  far  to 
have  been  overlooked,  and  so  far  as  is  known 
no  friend  of  the  schools  has  ever  invested 
his  mean's  under  the  shelter  of  its  provis- 
ions. 

The  State  subsequently  did  what  it  mani- 
festly should  have  done  in  the  first  place 
—made  appropriations  from  time  to  time  to 
help  these  schools  to  get  on  their  feet,  but 
under  guarded  and  crippling  restrictions. 
Most  of  them  have  had  a  long  and  hard 
struggle  for  existence,  but  at  last  have  over- 
come the  cruel  financial  embarrassments  of 
the  earlier  stages  of  their  existence,  and, 
surmounting  other  collateral  difficulties, 
have  at  last  reached  the  point  when  they 
are  firmly  established  in  the  confidence  of 
the  public,  and  impregnable  in  their  pro- 
gressive development  against  hostile  assaults 
from  any  quarter. 

But  with  all  the  achievements  of  the  past 
they  have  not  yet  reached  the  high  ideal 
contemplated  in  the  act,  and  which  the 
wants  of  the  public  schools  and  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  State  demand ;  nor  can  they  un- 
til they  are  disenthralled  from  the  practical 
necessity^  of  doing  academic  instead  of 
purely  professional  work.  To  this  end,  a 
large  augmentation  of  available  and  perma- 
nent funds  become  absolutely  necessary. 
In  the  very  nature  of  the  case  the  higher  ed- 
ucation is  always  expensive,  and  can  never 
he  met  by  tuition  fees.  From  one  source  or 
another  money  must  always  be  provided, 
and  in  large  amounts,  to  enable  the  higher 
institutions  of  learning  to  develop  their  full 
working  life,  and  reach  the  highest  level  of 
permanent  usefulness.  We  know  of  no  ex- 
ception to  the  rule.  "  History  teaches  by 
example,"  and  running  back  along  the  line 
of  educational  history,  we  find  that  great 
seats  of  learning  have  been  gradually  built 
up,  as  the  generations  moved  along  the  tide 
of  time,  by  liberal  endowments  from  private 
benefactors,  some  for  special  purposes,  and 
some  wisely  general  in  their  character. 

The  time  has  come  when  our  State  Nor- 
mal Schools,  firmly  anchored  as  permanent 
fixtures  of  the  State,  and  expanding  into 
broader  usefulness  with  each  ripening  year 
of  experience,  can  justly  be  presented  to  the 
public  as  peculiarly  inviting  subjects  for  fa- 


vorable action  on  the  part  of  liberal-minded 
and  ambitious  private  citizens  under  the 
fourth  section  of  the  law.  It  has  lain  dor- 
mant ever  since  its  enactment,  for  at  the 
outset  the  elements  of  certainty  and  safety 
seemed  to  be  lacking.  But  that  disturbed 
and  difficult  transition  period  has  been  safely 
passed,  and  its  harassing  embarassment  over- 
come, and  the  element  of  uncertainty  finally 
eliminated. 

It  requires  a  very  large  fortune  to  create 
and  permanently  support  an  institution  of 
learning  like  the  Lehigh  University,  for 
instance,  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  many  lesser  attempts  of  the  kind  have 
run  into  brick  and  mortar  and  there 
stopped  because  the  funds  were  exhausted^ 
It  is  always  wiser  and  better  to  fortify  and 
strengthen  existing  institutions  than  to  risk 
independent  failures.  What  our  State  Nor- 
mal Schools  need  is  to  be  loosened  up  and 
strengthened  in  the  work  of  training  and  in- 
struction, the  peculiar  work  for  which  they 
were  created.  As  they  are  already  estab- 
lished, there  is  no  room  or  opportunity  for 
private  beneficence  to  call  them  into  being  ; 
but  there  is  room  and  opportunity  to  enlarge 
their  functions  and  elevate  their  standards. 
This  can  be  best  and  most  wisely  done,  not 
by  putting  up  buildings  (though  that  would 
be  well  enough  in  its  way  when  there  is 
room  or  occasion  for  it)  but  by  endowing 
professorships f  those  already  in  existence, 
or  whatever  new  ones  may  be  required — 
each  professorship  thus  endowed  to  be 
known  forever  by  the  name  of  the  donor, 
thus  permanently  linking  his  name  with  this 
great  cause,  and  jputting  his  money  where  it 
will  be  most  useful  in  connection  with  his 
name  for  all  coming  time.  Some,  at  least, 
of  these  schools  are  located  in  the  midst  of 
enlightened  and  wealthy  communities  where 
the  value  of  a  liberal  education  is  well  un- 
derstood ;  and  there  are,  doubtless,  people 
of  means  who,  if  their  attention  was  called 
to  this  phase  of  the  subject,  would  upon  due 
examination  feel  inclined  to  help  the  cause 
along  in  the  way  suggested,  either  by  gift, 
during  their  own  life-time,  of  surplus  funds 
that  could  be  spared  for  the  purpose,  or  by 
testamentary  bequests  to  be  applied  accord- 
ing to  their  own  directions  after  they  have 
"  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil." 

The  more  this  subject  is  examined  in  all 
its  bearings  and  benefits,  the  more  it  will  at- 
tract favorable  consideration,  and,  when 
fully  understood,  favorable  action.  It  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  all  the  Professor- 
ships will  be  endowed  at  one  time ;  but  a 
beginning  could  be  made  by  endowing  one. 
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and  then  another,  and  anothf^r,  by  some- 
body else,  until  at  last  the  whole  circle 
would  be  completed,  in  the  particular 
school  thus  favored,  and  in  time  otie  school 
after  another  would  be  so  buttressed  and 
fortified  for  its  most  effective  and  permanent 
work  as  to  make  it  secure  against  accidents, 
and  confer  inestimable  benefits  upon  succes- 
sive generations. 

Take  the  number  of  teacher-students  that 
would  pass  under  the  moulding  influence, 
year  after  year,  of  one  highly* endowed  and 
well-filled  professorship,  and  the  number  ot 
impressionable ,  pupils  in  the  common 
schools  that  would  afterwards  be  reached 
and  influenced  by  these  same  teacher- 
students,  and  some  idea  can  be  formed  of 
the  far  reaching  and  ever-expanding  in- 
fluence for  good  that  would  be  assured  by 
this  generous  and  sagacious  method  of 
applying  private  means  to  public  ends 
through  legally  organized  channels  of  action. 
And  what  a  crown  of  glory  to  our  grand 
old  Commonwealth  such  endowed  institu- 
tions would  be  in  coming  years!  To 
faintly  realize  the  ideal,  we  must  look  for- 
ward with  a  seer's  vision  to  the  time  when 
the  population  of  Pennsylvania,  within  the 
life-time  of' many  now  living,  will  be  ten 
millions  instead  of  five,  and  then  again  to 
a  later  period  when  twenty  or  more  millions 
-of  well-educated  and  prosperous  people  will 
be  "at  home*'  within  her  borders.  What 
a  power  for  good  our  Normal  Schools  will 
then  have  become,  and  how  thoroughly 
their  mental  force  and  moral  power  will 
permeate  and  quicken  the  intellectual  and 
aocial  life  of  our  people ! 

The  vision  comes  to  us  in  the  beckon- 
ing future  like  the  auroral  light  of  another 
morning  risen  on  the  high  noon  of  all  past 
-educational  achievement.  There  is  inspira- 
tion in  the  thought  that  ought  to  be  encour- 
agement for  action.  There  are  many  rich 
oil  and  iron  men,  and  millionaires  of  other 
types  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  who 
could  readily  send  their  names  down  to 
future  generations  by  endowing  a  professor- 
ship in  whatever  State  Normal  School  might 
be  conveniently  within  their  reach ;  and  in 
the  east  there  are  large  amounts  of  vested 
wealth  in  the  hands  of  men  of  culture  and 
•education  and  broad  views  of  life,  who  ap- 
preciate the  cause  of  popular  education,  and 
who  would  doubtless  be  willing  as  well  as  able 
to  give  it  a  permanent  impulse  in  the  way 
we  have  indicated,  if  it  was  brought  before 
them  for  their  leisurely  and  thoughtful  con- 
sideration. The  more  they  would  think 
about  it,  and  examine  it  in  all  its  bearings, 


the  more,  it  seems  to  us,  would  they  be  im- 
pressed with  the  conviction  that  it  would  be 
the  right  thing,  and  the  best  thing,  for 
them  to  do  with  a  portion  at  least  of  their 
available  means.  And  having  done  it,  they 
would  feel  more  and  more  contented  in  the 
consciousness  that,  for  their  own  reputation 
and  the  welfare  of  the  community,  they  had 
in  this  thing  acted  wisely  and  well. 


INCREASED  APPROPRIATION. 


DIRECTIONS  IN  WHICH  DR.  HIGBEB  THOUGHT 
IT  SHOULD  BE  USED  FOR  THE  SCHOOLS. 


W 


'HAT  we  ask  of  our  Common  Schools  is 
that  they  prepare  the  intellect  to  be 
challenged  by  the  true,  the  will  by  the  goodi 
the  imagination  by  the  beautiful,  and  the 
three  working  together  to  lead  man  back  to 
the  Source  of  all  good.  This  is  the  demand 
— ^this  the  school  ought  to  do— and  it  is 
proper  that  we  ask  the  State  to  recognize  the 
work  of  the  teacher,  and  to  pay  fairly  for 
what  he  is  doing.  The  Constitution  wisely 
fixed  a  million  as  the  minimum  for  educa- 
tion— ^progressive  enlightenment  has  now 
reached  Two  Millions — but  what  is  being 
done  with  it  ?  The  lady  teachers  of  this 
State  average  about  I30  a  month,  and  our 
male  teachers  a  salary  somewhat  l^gcr.  It 
is  a  shame  to  the  State  and  to  our  Directors, 
that  a  calling  so  high,  of  which  we  demand 
results  so  great,  upon  which  we  impose  re- 
sponsibilities so  mighty,  should  be  paid 
about  half  the  wages  of  an  efficient  stone 
mason,  carpenter,  or  clerk,  not  one  of  whom, 
as  we  are  willing  to  admit,  may  be  receiving 
more  than  he  earns. 

We  want  our  schools  open  for  a  Longer 
Term,  How  foolish  to  teach  them  for  six 
months,  and  let  the  children  run  wild  the 
other  six  1  If  the  home  could  supplement  the 
school  training,  it  might  be  all  right,  but  we 
know  that  it  cannot — that  the  six  months  is 
indeed  vacation.  How  would  any  other 
business  thrive  if  it  were  pushed  for  six 
months  and  let  run  loose  for  the  other  six? 
We  want  our  pupils  everywhere  under  good 
school  instruction  for  eight  or  nine  months 
of  the  year,  if  we  are  to  produce  the  results 
demanded.  We  want  time  for  the  boys  and 
girls  to  study  their  books  and  to  train  their 
hands — to  read  and  cipher,  if  need  be  to 
hammer  and  saw,  to  cook  and  sew,  to  intro- 
duce the  practical  along  with  the  theoretical. 

We  want  School  Libraries,  Why  do  we 
teach  reading?  Plainly  that  the  child  may 
read.     What  do  we  give  him  to  read  ?    In 
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good  books  are  the  treasures  of  the  ages : 
we  should  see  that  our  pupils  have  access  to 
some  of  them.  Interest  them  in  good  read- 
ing; get  them  to  love  reading^  and  soon 
they  will  need  little  of  our  teaching. 

We  want  permanence  in  our  teachers^  ten- 
ure of  office.  There  are  places  where  teach- 
ers are  not  employed  for  the  year,  but  by 
the  month,  and,  it  is  said,  even  by  the  day 
—not  in  Pennsylvania  this  last,  we  are  glad 
to  say.  We  want  in  the  school  the  solem- 
nity that  comes  of  what  occurs  day  by  day, 
year  by  year — ^just  what  the  word  means  in 
its  literal  sense — which  we  may  remember 
as  we  do  the  place  where  our  mother  sat, 
where  the  family  Bible  lay,  where  the  father 
knelt  in  prayer — and  which  we  may  hold  as 
sacred.  How  can  this  be  when  the  teachers 
are  changed  every  year,  or  twice  a  year,  as 
they  are  sometimes  in  Pennsylvania,  where 
the  "two  terms"  still  exist?  How  can  the 
teacher  know  the  physical  or  psychical 
peculiarities  of  the  pupil,  his  family  life,  his 
antecedent  resources  and  subsequent  possi- 
bilities— how  get  hold  of  his  soul  ?  Mani- 
festly it  is  impossible.  We  are  told  that  the 
teacher  is  to  be  in  loco  parentis — and  we  see 
him  or  her  changed  every  year  or  every  six 
months ! 

Let  the  increased  appropriation  be  so  ex- 
pended as  to  insure  better  results  in  the 
several  directions  here  named,  and  not 
simply  to  reduce  local  taxation,  and  great 
good  must  follow. 


MIND  AND  HAND. 


M' 


I  ANY  old  prejudices  and  misapprehen- 
sions disappear  from  time  to  time  from 
the  educational  arena  and  give  place  to 
truer  methods  and  sounder  principles.  The 
idea  that  anybody  can  teach  a  primary 
school  is  an  exploded  notion  that  has  van- 
ished finally,  and  other  kindred  heresies 
will  rapidly  follow  into  merited  oblivion. 
The  impression  still  lingers  occasionally  in 
some  quarters  like  a  phantom  flitting  through 
the  night,  that  a  thorough  education  is  only 
needed  for  the  learned  professions  and  that 
much  "  schooling  "  is  not  necessary  to  the 
skillful  handling  of  tools  or  the  right  con- 
duct of  mechanical  operations.  But  the 
fiu:t  obtrudes  itself  more  and  more  upon 
the  popular  understanding  that  there  are 
constituent  elements  in  the  materials  worked 
upon,  and  latent  influences  and  laws  im- 
pressed upon  them  by  nature,  whose  exist- 
ence must  be  recognized  and  understood  if 
the  highest  success  is  to  be  achieved  with 


the  least  danger  of  failure  or  possible  disas- 
ter. That  the  skill  is  not  in  the  hand  sense^ 
but  in  the  power  that  directs  its  movements, 
is  becoming  more  generally  understood  and 
appreciated. 

To  get  at  the  mystery  and  solve  it,  take, 
by  way  of  illustration,  two  hands  of  appar- 
ently equal  size  and  muscular  power,  say, 
for  instance,  the  hand  of  a  professional 
penman  and  of  a  watchmaker,  which,  from 
the  work  required  of  them,  would  naturally 
be  almost  identical  in  size  and  strength,  and 
endeavor  to  ascertain  by  inspection  the  se- 
cret of  their  skill  and  the  difference  in  their 
capabilities.  Turn  them  over  and  examine 
them  carefully  and  measure  them  accurately, 
and  you  canhot  discover  any  apparent 
reason  why  each  should  do  its  own  appointed 
work,  or  why  their  work  is  not  interchange- 
able, and  that  one  cannot  do  the  work  of 
the  other,  for  they  seem  to  be  alike  in 
capability  so  far  as  observation  can  deter- 
mine that  fact. 

Baffled  by  mere  inspection,  suppose  you 
carry  the  investigation  one  step  farther,  and 
invoke  the  aid  of  the  comparative  anatomist 
to  solve  the  problem  and  explain  the  riddle, 
cutting  away  muscle  and  tendon,  cuticle 
and  bone,  vein  and  artery  and  quickening 
nerves,  until  the  entire  manual  mechanism 
is  laid  bare  and  subjected  to  the  most 
searching  scrutiny  with  no  other  result  than 
to  baffle  inquiry  and  disappoint  expectation. 
Perhaps  one  step  farther  may  reach  the  de- 
sired solution.  Call  in  now  the  analyti- 
cal chemist,  and  in  his  magic  crucible  re- 
duce the  hand  to  its  original  elements,  and 
separate,  classify,  and  weigh  the  substances 
of  which  it  is  composed,  and  still  the  secret 
which  you  would  discover  eludes  your  grasp 
and  does  not  give  up  its  mystery — because 
it  is  not  there  !  The  hand  of  the  one  and 
the  hand  of  the  other  is  skillful,  and  their 
skill  not  interchangeable,  because  it  is  the 
mind  directed  hand  ;  therefore,  the  more  of 
brain  and  specific  well  directed  education 
can  be  applied  to  the  mechanic  arts  and  all 
structural  and  formative  processes,  the  more 
successful,  trust-worthy,  and  reliable  will 
they  become,  the  greater  will  be  the  pros- 
perity of  those  who  give  their  lives  to  these 
avocations,  and  the  higher  will  be  their  so- 
cial standing  and  the  respect  accorded  to 
them  because  of  the  higher  grade  of  intelli- 
gence which  lifts  them  above  the  manual 
drudgery  of  the  mere  day-laborer. 

It  is  mind  that  enables  man  to  ''  subdue 
the  earth,"  and  rule  the  brute  creation,  and 
control  the  forces  of  nature ;  and  the  sov- 
ereignty of  educated  mind  will  always  assert 
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its  supremacy  in  whatever  channel  of  effort 
it  may  be  directed.  It  is  by  itUeUigence  that 
skilled  labor  always  holds  its  own,  and  digni- 
fies the  workshop,  adorns  the  cultured  home, 
and  adds  to  the  welfare  of  the  body  politic. 


LITERARY  PRIZE  COMPETITION. 


IT  is  a  little  early,  perhaps,  to  seriously 
consider  anything  that  comes  in  the  form 
of  a  definite  proposition,  in  connection 
with  the  preliminary  arrangements  being 
made  for  the  Great  World's  Fair  to  be  held 
at  Chicago  in  1892.  Still,  among  the  defi- 
nite features  of  the  great  project  that  have 
been  proposed,  there  is  one  of  unusyal  cha- 
racter. We  refer  to  the  announcement,  re- 
cently made,  that  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Society,  though  its  natural  couhcil,  has 
empowered  a  committee,  cosisting  of  Bishop 
Potter  and  the  Presidents  of  the  Yale,  Har- 
vard, Johns  Hopkins,  Cornell,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  and  the  Universsty  of 
Minnessota,  to  offer  as  its  contributien  to 
the  Fair  two  prizes  of  ^3,000  each,  "for 
the  b^t  genexal  essays  on  the  progress  of 
science  and  literature  respectively;  such 
essays  to  embrace  a  philosophical  discussion 
of  the  development  in  the  past  and  the  out- 
look for  the  future*" 

Here  an  opportunity  is  presented,  and 
ample  time  afforded,  to  gain  both  honorable 
distinction  and  a  very  fair  renumeration 
for  labor  expended.  The  following  re- 
marks upon  the  subject  will  prove  to  be  of 
more  than  ordinary  interest : 

"  The  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  as  a  correspondent 
of  the  Commerda/ Advertiser  reminds  us,  was 
born  amid  the  great  events  of  1776,  and  is 
entitled  by  its  birthright  to  the  patriotic  spirit 
^hich  this  notable  proposal  of  a  literary  con- 
test evinces.  With  the  rapid  development 
of  other  social  organizations  in  the  colleges 
the  practical  utility,  though  not  the  high 
reputation,  of  the  society  has  diminished  in 
recent  years.  It  is  still  the  agency  through 
which  here  and  there,  and  notably  at  Cam- 
bridge, fine  orations  are  annually  extracted 
from  distinguished  graduates  of  the  univer- 
sities, but  in  some,  at  least,  of  the  institutions 
where  it  was  once  a  living  force  it  is  now 
little  more  than  an  honored  name.  It  may 
be  safely  assumed  that  though  the  coming 
competition  had  its  inception  in  a  purely 
unselfish  purpose,  it  will  serve  to  stimulate 
the  waning  activities  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
The  prizes  are  worthy  of  the  ancient  society 
which  offers  them,  both  in  respect  to  the 
literary  feat  which  they  encourage  and  the 


rewards  which  they  propose.  Efforts  to  pro- 
mote intellectual  competitions  of  this  de- 
scription are  commonly  made  ridiiculous  by 
the  paltry  recompense  which  they  hold  out. 
If  the  day  has  gone  when  a  laurel  wreath 
has  a  sufficient  stimulus  and  reward  for  toil 
of  mind  or  body,  the  day  has  not  yet  come 
when  competitors  of  respectable  quality 
will  contend  arduously  for  a  prize  of  a  hun- 
dred dollars.  But  there  are  few  men  leading 
the  intellectual  Ifie  of  which  Mr.  Hamerton 
discourses  to  whom  the  sum  of  ^3,000  is  not 
of  considerable  consequence.  If  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  committee  make  proclamation 
of  the  contest  now  proposed,  we  shall  expect 
to  hear  that  many  keen  intellects  are  at  work, 
and  eventually  to  read  prize  essays  of  which 
the  authors,  however  famous  otherwise,  will 
have  no  cause  to  be  ashamed." 


VOCAL  MUSIC. 


IN  running  our  thoughts  backward  and 
comparing  the  present  with  the  past,  one 
of  the  most  gratifying  evidences  of  elevating 
and  humanizing  culture  and  progress,  that 
warms  the  heart  of  the  patriot  and  cheers 
the  lover  of  his  race,  is  the  wide-spread  at- 
tention paid  to  vocal  music  in  the  common 
schools.  This  art,  once  so  generally  and 
sadly  neglected,  is  now  almost  universally 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  elevating 
and  potential  educational  influences  that  can 
brighten  the  school,  gladden  the  home  and 
lend  a  spiritual  charm  to  social  life.  It  may 
not  be  true  in  all  cases,  what  Shakespeare 
says,  that  '*  he  who  has  no  music  in  his  soul 
is  fit  for  treasons,  strategems  and  spoils;" 
but  it  is  true  that  they  who  have  no  ear  for 
music,  or  have  never  had  a  taste  for  the 
divine  art  cultivated  and  developed,  are 
shut  out  from  some  of  the  highest  enjoy- 
ments of  which  the  human  soul  is  capable ; 
and,  aside  from  its  passing  benediction  on 
fleeting  human  life,  it  has  an  eternal  mission 
in  realms  of  blessedness  hereafter,  when  all 
material  things  have  faded  into  nothingness. 
Of  all  the  employments  and  enjoyments  of 
earth,  music  is  the  only  thing  mentioned  in 
the  Sacred  Volume  as  being  our  destined 
employment  and  enjoyment  [in  the  great 
hereafter. 

In  this  view  of  the  case  it  is  eminently 
fitting  and  proper  that  training  in  this  mel- 
odious art  should  begin  in  childhood,  with 
the  mother's  lullaby  in  the  nursery,  and  then 
with  vocalization  in  the  school-room,  and 
continued  through  every  gradation  of  com- 
mon-school studies  until  the  graduate  is 
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ushered  into  the  arena  of  the  world's  affairs. 
In  its  physical  effects  alone  it  is  worth  all 
that  it  costs  in  the  pupil's  study  or  teaching 
force,  in  its  influence  upon  mental  and  phy- 
sical health,  and  the  resultant  energy  of 
efifort  to  grasp  and  master  the  daily  tasks 
assigned.  The  earnest  efforts  to  give  forth 
school  songs  with  spirit  and  emphasis  quick- 
ens the  brain,  expands  the  lungs,  vitalizes 
the  blood,  quiets  nervous  irritability,  chases 
away  the  blues,  and  warms  up  the  whole 
human  organism  into  the  best  condition  and 
the  happiest  mood  for  the  regular  exercises 
of  the  day.  Thus  more  work,  and  better 
work,  can  be  done  in  six  hours  by  the  wide- 
awake teacher  with  music  as  an  auxiliary  to 
his  work  than  in  twelve  hours  without  it. 

Music  in  the  school  reacts  with  happy  in- 
fluence upon  the  home,  and  tends  to  link 
the  home  and  the  school  in  kindly  recip- 
rocal influence  in  the  common  work  of 
elementary  education,  in  which  both  are 
important  factors.  Following  the  vocal 
training  of  the  young  into  the  sanctuary, 
when  school  days  are  over,  and  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  adult  life  are  assumed, 
bow  much  better  is  it  that  the  whole  con- 
gregation, coming  up  from  common-school 
training,  are  able  to  take  part  with  fervor 
and  enthusiasm  in  the  public  worship  of 
God,  as  represented  in  psalms  and  hymns 
and  spiritual  songs,  instead  of  passively  list- 
ening to  a  small  minority  selected  for  that 
purpose  1  These  vocal  efforts  bring  up  the 
pews  mto  a  state  of  impressible  receptivity 
that  meets  the  occupant  of  the  sacred  desk 
more  than  half  way  in  his  anxious  and  fer- 
vent efforts  to  drive  home  his  message  to  the 
hearts  and  consciences  of  his  hearers.  In- 
stead of  trying  to  magnetize  putty,  he  soon 
finds  that  the  hearts  of  his  people  are  throb- 
bing in  unison  with  his  own,  and  his  kind- 
ling inspiration  of  utterance  and  of  thought, 
rewards  his  listeners  for  the  help  they  have 
given  him.  Instead  of  a  selected  few,  the 
whole  congregation,  like  the  rushing  sound 
of  many  waters  breaking  on  the  shore,  roll 
forth  their  songs  of  praise  and  thunder  their 
anthems  of  thanksgiving,  lifting  the  soul  as 
on  seraphs'  wings  to  the  very  portals  of 
heaven. 

But  we  did  not  set  out  to  discuss  the 
general  subject  or  to  analyze  its  effects. 
Music  is  its  own  best  interpreter  and  speaks 
to  the  inner  senses  of  the  soul  with  a  depth 
and  tenderness  and  undefinable  subtlety  of 
meaning  to  which  written  or  spoken  lan- 
guage can  give  no  adequate  interpretation, 
and  but  for  music  could  never  find  voice  or 
utterance.     Our  attention  was  attracted,  in 


a  moment  of  leisure,  to  successive  collections 
in  words  and  their  accompanying  music,  of 
old  songs  and  ballads  and  melodies  which 
are  our  common  inheritance  and  will  never 
die ;  but  which  have  not  heretofore  been 
accessible,  so  many  of  them  and  in  such  con- 
venient shape,  and  whose  circulation  and 
use  ought  to  be  co-extensive  with  the  broad 
jurisdiction  of  our  common-school  system, 
and  be  found  in  every  home  that  is  repre- 
sented in  the  common  school.  The  school 
and  the  home  will  always  be  the  belter  for 
their  beneficent  mission,  and  so  we  are  led 
to  utter  this  random  word  of  appreciation 
and  approval.  We  could  not  well  do  less, 
we  have  not  time  at  this  moment  to  do 
more.  But  others  can  in  other  ways,  and 
we  sincerely  hope  they  will. 


SOME  GERMAN  SCHOOLS. 


THE  matter  of  housekeeping  receives  its 
full  share  of  attention  in  the  schools  of 
some  parts  of  Germany.  Skill  ip  cooking 
and  the  general  duties  of  the  household  is 
always  at  a  premium,  and  the  schools  can 
be  utilized  to  the  public  good  in  this  direc- 
tion as  in  so  many  others.  The  following 
report  to  the  Department  of  State  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  from  Consul  J.  C.  Monaghan, 
of  Mannheim,  Germany,  is  of  unusual  inter- 
est.     He  says : 

There  are  no  better  trained  and  drilled 
housekeepers  than  German  women.  The  time 
German  boys  give  to  Greek,  Latin,  mathematics, 
and  "  military/*  the  girls  give  to  simpler  tasks 
and  to  learning  how  to  be  good,  careful,  saving, 
industrious  wives  and  mothers.  I  must  confess 
I  never  saw  Anything  like  it.  Every  town,  city, 
and  district  has  its  haushaltungs  schule  (house- 
keeping school).  Every  once  in  a  while  they 
exhibit,  the  exercises  being  practical  and  theo- 
retical, the  latter  usually  covering  such  themes 
as  general  knowledge  of  housekeeping ;  instruc- 
tion in  the  nutritions  of  various  foods,  their 
qualities  and  ratios  to  a  certain  standard,  their 
ef{jpcts  as  blood,  flesh  and  fat  producers,  etc.; 
care  of  the  sick,  knowledge  of  and  nursing  and 
caring  for  children ;  household  arithmetic,  * 
mental  and  on  slates.  The  practical  part  at 
the  exhibitions  consists  of  exercises  in  sewing 
by  hand  and  with  a  machine,  ironing,  mending 
(patching),  knitting  (they  are  bom  knitters, 
seem  to  do  it  instinctively),  crocheting,  etc., 
and  the  making  and  keeping  of  butter  and 
cheese. 

It  is  astonishing  how  carefully,  cleanly,  tire- 
lessly, happily  they  work,  singing  all  the  time 
some  lullaby  song  of  Schiller  or  other  national 

?oet.  Order  is  a  German  hausfrau's  first  law. 
'hey  develop  a  skill  that  seems  astonishing. 
The  scholars  go  to  these  schools  not  as  a  task, 
but  as  to  a  playground,  with  zest  and  interest. 
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At  the  exhibition  one  sees  all  kinds  of  products, 
which»  like  valuable  works  of  art  which  reveal 
their  beauties  only  on  close  inspection,  awake 
most  interest  under  a  careful  and  minute  exami- 
nation. 

The  course  has  for  its  object  the  teaching  of 
housekeeping — 

(a)  Cooking,  baking,  washing,  uses  of  milk, 
makmg  of  butter  and  cheeses,  and  care  of  a 
kitchen  or  vegetable  garden, 

[b)  Ironing,  sewing,  mending,  patching, 
knitting,  clothes  (dress)  making,  etc.  The 
scholars  bring  their  own- working  tools  and  stuff 
to  work  on.  The  things  made  and  mended  are 
exhibited  on  the  last  day  of  school,  and  after- 
wards given  to  the  scholar  who  made  them. 

(r)  C^neral  instruction  in  housekeeping,  and 
in  regard  to  preserving  health  when  possessed 
and  obtaining  it  when  lost  ;  also  household 
bookkeeping. 

At  the  head  of  the  school  is  a  special  com- 
mittee of  five,  (Chosen  from  the  district  commit- 
tee. This  special  committee  has  charge  of  the 
admission,  dismissal,  etc.,  of  scholars ;  also  of 
the  rooms,  the  food,  clothing,  etc.,  of  the  board- 
ing scholars,  and  has  also  an  active  part  to 
play  in  seeing  that  the  scholars  are  properly 
ana  carefully  instructed.  They  carefully  in- 
spect all  work  performed,  for  this  purpose 
visiting  the  school  from  time  to  time  during 
hours  of  instruction. 

Children  are  expected  to  visit  the  schools  of 
their  own  district,  &ough  exceptions  are  some- 
times made,  and  children  out  of  one  district 
admitted  into  the  school  of  another.  The 
girls  must  be  i6  years  old  and  of  good  char- 
acter. 

Boarding  scholars  (and  most  are  such)  pay 
I  mark  per  day  for  board.  This  goes  into  the 
district  fund.  The  payments  are  made  in  two 
installments,  one  after  the  first  two  months,  the 
second  at  the  end  of  each  term. 

There  are  two  courses,  in  summer  and  in 
winter.  The  summer  course  begins  May  i  and 
continues  till  the  time  of  harvest,  when  the 
girls  return  to  help  in  the  fields  and  on  the 
farm  at  home.  The  winter  term  begins  in 
November  and  continues  till  Easter,  or  there- 
abouts, with  a  two- weeks*  vacation  at  Christ- 
mas and  New  Year.  Each  term  has  a  length  of 
about  five  months. 

The  plan  of  studies  is  prepared  by  the  special 
committee  of  the  district  and  the  teachers,  ^t 
taims  to  be  as  near  practical  as  possible.  Any- 
thing like  the  so-called  French  or  fine  cooking 
is  seldom,  if  at  all,  indulged  in.  The  manner 
of  cooking  taught  is  that  based  upon  a  scientific 
knowledge  of  all  kinds  of  foods,  animal  and 
vegetable,  and  the  best  manner  of  producing 
them  to  secure  pleasant  taste  and  health. 

Anything  more  than  a  mere  idea  of  the  good 
done  and  being  done  by  these  schools  it  is  not 
in  the  power  of  a  pen  to  give ;  they  are  a  part 
of  that  splendid  system  of  education  which  is 
at  the  bottom  of  Germany's  wonderful  progress 
— more  than  wonderful  when  one  thinks  of  her 
very  limited  resources,  the  niggardliness  of  her 
soil,  inclemency  of  her  climate,  and  large  areas 
of  swamps  and  land  good  for  little  or  nothing. 


I  have  myself  seen  so  many  practical  examples 
of  their  good  that  I  not  only  approve  of,  but 
most  heartily  commend  them  to  the  considera- 
tion of  our  school  boards.  I  have  seen  young 
girls  from  1 8  to  25  take  hold  of  and  direct  and 
run  large  households,  superintending  the  buy- 
ing, arranging,  cooking  and  serving  of  meaU, 
and  a  hundred  household  duties.  The  schools, 
however,  give  training  to  all  classes,  and  fit 
girls  to  fill  almost  any  station  in  life,  whether  of 
wife  or  housekeeper,  cook  or  general  servant 
They  deserve  a  tnal  in  the  United  States. 


INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING :  A  HINT. 


WHILST  experts  are  wrestling  with  the 
great  problem  of  industrial  training, 
and  thoughtful  men  everywhere  are  consid- 
ering the  question  with  all  the  earnestness 
which  its  undoubted  importance  demands, 
we  are  still  a  great  way  from  a  satisfactory 
settlement  of  the  issue.  We  are  in  the  ex- 
perimental stage,  however,  and  are  obtaining 
results  which,  although  they  cannot  by  any 
means  be  regarded  as  conclusive,  may  never- 
theless already  be  credited  with  great  value. 
By  what  has  been  accomplished  we  are  cer- 
tainly better  able  to  appreciate  the  difficulties 
in  which  the  subject  is  involved,  and  the 
crudities  which  always  attend  much  theoriz- 
ing are  gradually  being  eliminated  by  the 
crucial  test  .of  practice.  Whether  it  will  ever 
appear  feasible  to  engraft  this  branch  of  gen- 
eral education  upon  our  present  public  schod 
system,  and  give  it  place  there  as  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  whole,  is  still  a  question  by 
no  means  settled. 

In  the  meantime  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  schools  have  felt  the  benefit  of  the 
general  discussion  of  so  interesting  a  subject. 
The  ways  and  means,  and  necessary  appli- 
ances, required  for  the  carrying  forward  of 
any  particular  scheme  of  manual  training, 
may  not  be  forthcoming  for  many  years, 
but  hundreds  of  schools  have  felt  the  impe- 
tus that  has  been  given  to  the  idea  of  turn- 
ing to  practical  account  the  resources  that 
are  at  hand.  The  practical  sense  of  the 
child  is  capable  of  cultivation  and  develop- 
ment, and  there  are  many  ways  in  which 
this  can  be  done  without  any  reference  what- 
ever to  trades  and  workshops.  And  yet 
some  of  the  most  obvious  ways  of  directing 
a  child  into  a  habit  of  doing  for  itself  the 
many  little  things  that  belong  especially  to 
its  school-life,  are  too  often  neglected. 

Thus,  in  the  matter  of  covering  books-;- 
an  easy  enough  thing  to  do  when  once  it 
has  been  learned,  but  it  must  be  learned 
before  it  can  be  done  properly — ^more  than 
one  object  lesson  might  be  given  with  a  view 
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to  develop  the  practical  sense.  Good  taste 
and  common  sense  would  be  exercised  in 
the  selection  of  material  most  suitable  for 
appearance  and  durability ;  the  eye  and  hand 
would  be  trained  in  measuring,  cutting  and 
folding  the  cover ;  and  in  various  ways  the 
practical  sense  would  be  stimulated  by  the 
exercise,  and  encouragement  would  be  given 
to  further  advancement  in  the  slow  process 
of  developing  the  habit  of  self-reliance.  So, 
too,  in  the  matter  of  sharpening  slate-pencils 
and  lead- pencils,  repairing  disjointed  slate- 
frames,  mending  broken-^cked  books,  etc. 
—all  little  things,  but  of  great  importance 
as  capable  of  being  utilized  for  practical 
ends. 

A  studious  effort  to  cultivate  the  practical 
sense  along  lines  suggested  by  the  necessi- 


ties of  our  every-day  life,  is  already  within 
the  province  of  every  thoughtful  teacher, 
and  apart  from  the  exigencies  of  particular 
trade-training,  will  accomplish  results  likely 
to  prove  in  a  measure  satbfactory  for  the 
general  purposes  had  in  view.  At  any  rate, 
there  is  no  excuse  for  waiting  until  the  in- 
dustrial annex  with  its  complement  of  tools 
and  machinery  be  attached  to  every  school- 
house,  before  attempting  to  do  something 
definite  in  the  way  of  utilizing  the  resources 
and  opportunities  already  within  our  reach 
for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  the  end 
desired.  In  looking  off  into  the  distance 
for  the  greater  things  hoped  for,  let  us  not 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  things  near  at  hand, 
which,  though  they  appear  the  lesser,  often 
contain  the  greater  in  embryo. 


Official  Department. 


SCHOOL  ARBOR  DAY. 


Department  op  Public  Instruction,  ) 
September  17,1 890.     J 

Inasmuch  as  many  schools  were  closed  be- 
fore Arbor  Day  in  April  last,  set  apart  by  proc- 
lamation of  his  Excellency,  Governor  Beaver, 
and  in  order  to  promote  tree  culture  by  all  our 
youtli,  Friday,  the  24TH  day  of  October,  is 
appointed  as  a  day  to  be  observed  by  the  schools 
of  the  State  as  the  autumnal  Arbor  Day. 

The  educational  value  of  the  observance  will 
depend  upon  the  amount  of  interest  in  vegeta- 
tion awakened  among  pupils;  the  financial 
value  will  depend  upon  the  number  of  valuable 
trees,  shrubs  and  vines  that  may  be  planted  and 
propagated. 

The  recitation  or  reading  of  appropriate  liter- 
ary selections,  and  of  compositions  prepared 
upon  any  of  the  myriad  forms  of  vegetable  life, 
or  upon  methods  of  propagating  trees  from 
seeds,  nuts,  and  stones,  is  helpful.  Discussion 
of  the  desirable  and  undesirable  qualities  of 
different  species,  of  their  habits,  as  to  climate, 
soil,  growth,  form  and  foliage,  and  of  their  uses, 
will  tend  to  arouse  the  spirit  of  observation  and 
appreciation. 

if  an  authority  upon  tree-culture  can  be  se- 
cured, let  him  be  invited  to  give  the  school  a 
talk  upon  the  subject.  All  the  details  of  prun- 
ing, planting  and  protecting  should  receive 
careful  attention,  and  where  it  is  possible  it  should 
be  the  aim  to  have  a  variety  of  hardy  native 
trees  upon  the  grounds. 

Advantage  £ould  be  taken  of  the  fact  that 
this  is  the  season  for  propagating  from  the  seed. 
Encouragement  will  promote  the  planting  of 
large  numbers  of  seeds  by  the  children  at  home 
wit]b  a  view>  to  raising  trees  to  be  transplanted. 

Let  each  teacher  keep  tree-culture  in  mind  as 
the  desired  end,  and  not  feel  that  any  formal 
exercise  is  to  be  imitated,  but  that  a  plan  must 


be  devised  and  followed  that  most  effectively 
promotes  tree  culture. 

The  suggestions  of  former  years  are  repeated, 
How  to  render  most  effective  the  observance 
of  Arbor  Day  by  the  schools  should  find  a  place 
upon  the  programmes  of  County  Institutes,  and 
a  question  or  two  upon  this  subject  may  prop- 
erly constitute  a  part  of  the  examination  of 
teachers. 

Superintendents  are  requested  to  report  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  number  of  trees  planted 
during  the  year  through  the  observance  of 
Arbor  Day. 

D.  J.  Waller,  Jr. 

SupL  Public  Instruction. 


ANNUAL  COUNTY  INSTITUTES. 


THE  Annual  Session  of  the  County  Teachers* 
Institutes  for  the  year  1890-91,  will  be  held 
at  the  places  and  on  the  dates  here  given  for 
the  several  counties  named,  which — with  but  few 
exceptions  of  counties  that  have  not  yet  reported 
to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction — in- 
cludes the  entire  list  of  these  conventions.  The 
law  in  reference  to  attendance  of  Institutes  au- 
thorizes and  requires  payment  of  teachers  at  a 
rate  not  to  exceed  two  dollars  per  day.  The 
common  schools  of  the  county  must  be  closed 
during  the  week  of  Institute,  and  the  time  can- 
not be  regarded  as  any  part  of  the  school  term 
of  any  School  District. 

Cameron  .   .    .  Emporium    •   .  October  6. 

Lehigh  ....  AUentown  .  .    .  October  13. 

Backs    ....  Doylestown  .    .  October  20. 

Greene  ....  Waynesburg  .  .  October  20. 

McKean   .   .    .  Smethport  .  .    .  October  20. 

Susquehanna    .  Montrose  .    .    .  October  20. 

Warren  ....  Warren  ....  October  20. 

Chester  ....  West  Chester  .  October  27. 

Delaware  .   •   .  Media  ....  October  27. 
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Montgomery  .  .  Norristown  .   .  October  27. 
Potter    ....  Coudersport .   .  October  27. 
Armstrong    .   •  Kittanning    .   .  November  10. 
Dauphin   p   .    .  Harrisburg   .    .  November  10. 

Erie Erie  City  .    .    .  November  10. 

Lancaster  .  .  .  Lancaster  . .  .  November  10. 
Northampton    .  Easton  ....  November  10. 

Pike Milford  ....  November  10. 

Washington  .  .  Washington  .  .  November  10. 
Cambria  .  .  .  Ebensburg  .  .  November  17. 
Franklin  .  .  .  Chambersburg  .  November  17. 
Lebanon  .  .  .  Lebanon  .  .  .  November  17. 
'^'  .    .  Wellsboro  .  .   .  November  17. 

.    .  Honesdale    .    .  November  17. 

.    .  Gettysburg   .    .  November  24. 

.    .  McConnellsburgNovember  24. 

.    .  Mifflintown  .   .  November  24. 
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Tioga     ....    TTCiisuuro  . 

Wayne  ....  Honesdale 

Adams  ....  Gettysburg 

Fulton  ....  McConnellsburgNovember  24. 

Juniata  ....  Mifflintown  .    .  November  24. 

Mifflin  ....  Lewistown   .   .  November  24. 

York York November  24. 

Bedford  ....  Bedford    .   .    .  December  I. 
Cumberland  .  .  Carlisle  ....  December  i. 
Elk    .....  Ridgway  .    .    .  December  I. 
Huntingdon  .  .  Huntingdon  .  .  December  i. 
Monroe  ....  Stroudsburg  .    .  December  i. 
Snyder.    .   .   .  Middleburgh    .  December  i. 
Carbon  ....  Lehighton  .  .    .  December  8. 
Bradford  .    .    .  Towanda  .   .    .  December  15. 
Butler   ....  Butler    ....  December  15. 
Centre  ....  Bellefonte  .  .   .  December  15. 
Clarion  ....  Clarion  ....  December  15. 
Clearfield  .    .    .  Clearfield  .  .   .  December  15. 
Clinton  ....  Lock  Haven    .  December  15. 
Columbia  .   .    .  Bloomsburg  .   .  December  15. 
Lawrence  .  .    .  New  Castle  .    .  December  15. 
Luzerne  ....  Wilkesbarre  ;  .  December  15. 
Lycoming  .  .    .  Muncy  ....  December  15. 
Mercer  ....  Mercer  ....  December  15. 
Montour  .  Danville   .   .    .  December  15. 

NorthumberlandSunbury    .   .      December  15. 

Perry New  BloomfieldDecember  15. 

Schuylkill  .  .  .  Pottsville  .  .  .  December  15. 
Union  ....  Mifflinburg  .  .  December  15. 
Westmoreland  .  Greensburg  .  .  December  15. 
Indiana  ....  Indiana  ....  December  22. 
""  .    .  Beaver .  "^ 

•   .  HolUday 

.    .  Meadvill 

_  -^ .    .    .    .  Unionto\ 

Forest   ....  Tionesta 


Indiana  ....  Indiana  ....  ^^^ w  ^. 

Beaver  ....  Beaver  ....  December  29, 

Blair HolUdaysburg  .  December  29. 

Crawford  .  .  .  Meadville  .  .  .  De.cember  29. 
Fayette  ....  Uniontown  .  .  December  29. 
Forest   ....  Tionesta   .   .   .  December  29. 


Somerset 
Sullivan  . 
Venango 


.  Somerset  . 
.  Dushore  . 
.  Franklin    . 


Venango  .    .    .  Franklin 
Lackawanna  .  .  Scranton 


December  29. 
.  December  29. 
.  December  29. 
.  January  5,  1891. 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Beaver— Supt.  Hillman:  A  Local  Institute, 
beginning  August  25,  and  continuing  five  days, 
was  held  at  Prof.  Piersol*s  Academy,  West 
Bridgewater,  with  a  total  enrollment  of  ninety 
teachers.  We  believe  that  much  good  was  ac- 
complished. An  educational  meeting  and  in- 
'  stitute  was  also  held  by  the  directors  and  teach- 
ers of  Ohio  and  South  Beaver  townships  con- 
joindy,  August  25th,  at  Salem  church,  m  Ohio 
township.  The  attendance  was  very  large  and 
the  exercises  were  very  interesting. 

Blair — Supt.  Wertz:  New  school  houses  are 
in  course  of  erection  in  Greenfield,  Taylor, 
Huston,  Logan  and  Woodbury  townships.    The 


directors  x>f  Woodbury  are  building  a  commodi- 
ous  house  at  Williamsburg,  cased  with  brick, 
which  will  contain  six  rooms  furnished  with 
modern  furniture  and  appliances.  The  building 
will  be  ready  for  occupancy  about  the  middle 
of  December.  The  teachers,  on  an  average, 
passed  creditable  examinations.  Teachers'  sal- 
aries have  been  increased  in  Greenfield,  Lc^n 
and  Snyder,  and  in  the  last  named  township 
the  school  term  was  increased  to  seven  months. 
The  school  boards  of  HoUidaysburg  and  of 
East  HoUidaysburg  passed  resolutions  to  supply 
pupils  with  text-books  introduced  after  June  ist, 
1890.  There  are  indications  of  educational 
progress  throughout  the  county. 

Butler — Supt.  McCuUough:  Donegal  town- 
ship is  building  three  new  school  bouses,  and 
furnishing  one  witk  patent  furniture.  Interest 
in  educational  matters  in  this  county  seems  to 
be  on  the  increase.  The  average  of  salaries 
paid  will  be  higher  than  ever  before. 

Cameron — Supt.  Herrick:  Shippen  township 
has  built  a  new  school  house  at  Four  Mile.  In 
Emporium  the  school  grounds  have  been  im- 
proved, and  Prof.  H.  F.  Stouffer,  of  Annville, 
nas  been  elected  principal. 

Centre— Supt.  Etters :  The  public  examina- 
tions were  well  attended  by  the  directors  and 
citizens  of  the  several  districts.  Those  who 
failed  did  so  in  the  branches  of  Geography,  U. 
S.  History  and  Arithmetic. 

Clearfield — Supt.  Youngman:  Many  of 
the  examinations  were  attended  by  large  and 
interested  audiences.  The  borough  of  Houtz- 
dale  has  made  many  notable  improvements  in 
school  buildings  and  grounds, — such  as  re- 
painting rooms,  fencing  grounds,  and  planting 
trees  and  flowers. 

Clinton — Supt.  Brungard:  Many  of  oar 
most  efficient  teachers  have  abandoned  the 
profession,  while  others  have  gone  elsewhere  to 
teach  receiving  more  remunerative  salaries. 
Beech  Creek  township  will  come  into  the  line  of 
the  one- term  system.  Allison  and  Bald  Eagle 
have  made  an  increase  in  the  salaries  of  their 
teachers. 

Cumberland — Supt.  Beitzel:  New  furniture 
of  the  latest  improved  design  has  been  placed 
in  the  Plank  House  in  South  Middleton,  one 
room  in  Middlesex,  and  two  rooms  in  West 
Fairview.  Many  of  the  Boards  throughout  the 
county  have  repaired  and  otherwise  miproved 
the  school  property  in  their  respective  districts. 
More  than  usual  care  has  been  exercised  in  the 
appointment  of  teachers,  and  the  schools  will 
open  under  favorable  circumstances. 

Dauphin.— Supt.  McNeal:  The  directcKS  of 
Williams  township  have  given  evidence  of  their 
progressive  spirit  in  two  important  acts.  The 
school  term  has  been  increased  to  nine  months, 
and  by  a  unanimous  vote  a  resolution  was 
adopted  to  furnish  to  pupils,  free  of  cost,  all  text- 
books except  first  and  second  readers. 

Franklin — Supt.  Slyder :  In  addition  to  the 
Waynesboro  school  building,  new  houses  are  in 
course  of  erection  in  Antrim,  Guilford,  Hamil- 
ton and  St.  Thomas. 

HuNTiNGDON—Supt.  Rudy:  Miller  township 
is  building  a  new  school  house.    The  Hunting* 
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don  public  school  building  is  undergoing  numer- 
ous and  important  repairs.  A  successful  normal 
class  was  conducted  at  Orbisonia  by  Profs. 
Himmel  and  Silverthorn,  closing  August  2i2d. 

Indiana — Supt.  Hammers:  The  county  ex- 
aminations are  over,  and  the  schools  (with  the 
exception  of  Brush  valley  township)  "let."  The 
prospects  at  present  for  a  large  ^attendance  at 
the  "Normal"  for  Ihe  coming  year  are  very 
iiattering. 

Juniata — Supt.  Carney :  In  some  of  our  dis- 
tricts the  school  term  will  begin  earlier  this  year 
— 2.  commendable  change,  as  many  of  our 
schools  did  not  close  until  die  middle  of  April 
heretofore,  and  in  ruAil  districts  were  poorly  at- 
tended, all  life  and  interest  apparently  gone  be- 
fore the  end  was  reached.  The  Spruce  Hill 
school  and  one  house  in  Susquehanna  township 
have  been  supplied  with  new  furniture. 

Lancaster. — Supt.  Brecht:  The  second  an- 
nual teachers*  pic  nic,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
New  Holland  District  Institute,  was  held  at 
Rutland  Park,  Aug.  30.  The  day  was  delight- 
ful, and  according  to  the  New  Holland  Clarion, 
Lancaster  county  never  had  a  larger  out-door 
educational  meeting.  The  programme  provided 
for  social  recreation  and  literary  entertainment. 
At  2  o'clock,  when  the  literary  exercises  opened, 
the  assemblage  was  variously  estimated  from 
4000  to  5000  people. 

Lebanon — Supt.  Snoke:  A  number  of  schools 
have  been  supplied  with  reading  charts,  outline 
maps,  and  dictionaries.  Houses  are  being 
built  as  follows :  in  Independent  district  a  four- 
room  building,  in  Bethel  a  double  building,  in 
South  Lebanon  two  single  buildings,  in  Jack- 
son, Mill  Creek,  West  Lebanon,  and  North 
Lebanon,  each  a  single  building.  Cornwall  has 
adopted  a  very  complete  course  of  studies,  rules 
and  regulations  for  its  schools. 

Luzerne — Supt.  Harrison :  The  examinations 
held  during  the  month  of  August  were  in  the 
fanning  regions,  where  I  find  a  growing  interest 
in  educational  affairs.  More  attention  is  being 
paid  to  beautifying  school  grounds  and  houses. 
The  directors  of  Dshman  have  been  refurnishing 
their  buildings,  and  giving  part  of  them  a  coat 
of  paint.  In  Shickshinny  borough  the  gram- 
mar school  building  has  been  papered  through- 
out, and  a  room  fitted  up  for  a  library.  In 
nearlv  all  the  townships  I  find  a  disposition  to 
pay  better  salaries,  although  in  some  no  ad- 
vance will  be  made  this  year.  The  tornado 
that  swept  over  our  county  August  19th  com- 
pletely destroyed  two  school  houses  in  Hunting- 
ton township.  Prof.  D.  M.  Hobbes,  who  had 
charge  of  the  Academy  at  Pleasant  Hill,  be- 
comes principal  of  the  Dallas  high-school,  and 
Prof.  H.  D.  Walker  wiU  succeed  him  at  the 
academy. 

Lycoming — Supt  Lose:  In  a  number  of  the 
districts  throughout  the  county  the  school  build- 
ings are  undergoing  thorough  repairs ;  the  one 
at  MontouTSville  has  been  completely  remodeled 
at  a  cost  of  about  $:;,5oo,  and  is  now  one  of  our 
€nest  hoiises.  Loyalsock  has  erected  a  new 
four-story  brick  building.  Other  districts  have 
had  their  school-houses  painted  both  inside  and 
outside,  and  in  a  number  of  places  new  patent 


furniture  and  slate  blackboards  have  replaced 
the  old. 

Mercer — Supt.  Hess :  The  school  board  of 
Greenville  has  adopted  a  plan  by  which  the 
reading  books  in  their  school  will  be  changed 
with  every  grade  or  class.  Each  pupil  who  pays 
into  the  school  treasury  the  sum  of  fifty  cents  is 
to  be  supplied  with  Readers,  or  reading  matter, 
as  long  as  he  attends  the  Greenville  schools. 
The  board  has  counted  the  cost,  and  finds  that 
the  plan  can  be  kept  up  from  year  to  year  with- 
out drawing  the  regular  school  funds. 

Perry — Supt.  Aumiller:  The  high  schools  of 
the  county  will  be  taueht  bv  the  following  teach- 
ers: Newport,  Silas  Wright;  Bloomfield,  Luke 
Baker ;  Millerstown,  John  S.  Arnold ;  Liverpool, 
Edwin  Brown — all  re-elected;  Marysville,  Har- 
vey I.  Crow  (promoted  from  Grammar  school) ; 
and  Duncan non,  S.  S.  Willard,  late  principal  of 
Loysville  Orphan  School.  Salaries  were  re- 
duced in  some  of  the  country  districts.  Tus- 
carora  hired  its  eight  teachers  at  an  average 
salary  of  $15.75,  paying  six  of  them  $15  per 
month  and  the  other  two  $18.  This,  I  think,  is 
the  lowest  salary  ever  paid  by  any  district  in  the 
county  since  1854,  but  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the 
sentiment  of  the  people  is  not  represented  in 
these  figures.  [What  is  Tuscarora  doing  with 
the  State  Appropriation  ?  A  minimum  salary  as 
well  as  a  minimum  school  term  seems  needed. 
—Editor:\ 

Snyder— Supt.  Hermann :  On  the  1 5th  Au- 
gust I  closed  a  four  weeks'  "Normal."  About 
sixty-five  teachers  were  enrolled,  most  of  whom 
entered  into  the  work  with  energy.  In  the  main 
we  had  a  very  successful  term.  Some  of  our 
best  teachers  are  leaving  the  county  for  higher 
wages.  Directors  make  a  mistake  in  permit- 
ting them  to  go.  We  must  pay  a  little  more  or 
lose  our  best  teachers.  Franklin  township  is 
erecting  a  fine  two-room  building  in  Frankhn. 

Chester — Supt.  Foster:  The  salaries  of 
most  of  our  teachers  have  been  raised,  by 
arranging  a  schedule  based  upon  length  of 
service,  grade  of  certificate,  and  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  superintendent  as  to  their 
efficiency  in  the  schoolroom.  Forty-one  haVc 
been  teaching  over  four  years,  and  thirty-six 
hold  the  highest  grade  certificate.  The  whole 
number  of  teachers  is  sixty-four.  The  contract 
has  just  been  awarded  for  a  new  eight-room 
school  building. 

Hazel  Township,  {Luzerne  Co,)  —  Supt. 
Jones :  The  grammar  schools  of  the  township 
have  heretofore  been  very  small— out  of  aU 
proportion  to  the  primary  schools  in  the  same 
building.  At  the  beginning  and  close  of  the 
term  the  grammar  schools  generally  have  an 
average  attendance  of  fifteen  or  less,  while  for 
the  term  it  would  be  about  twenty ;  at  the  same 
time,  the  average  attendance  of  primary  schools 
would  run  up  to  forty-five  or  fifty,  or  even  more. 
I  have  tried  to  remedy  this  as  much  as  possible 
by  recognizing  the  system  of  promotion  in  the 
schools. 

Shenandoah— ^upt.  Freeman:  The  Board 
has  voted  to  introduce  Prang  &  Co.*s  new  sys- 
tem of  drawing.  A  new  grammar  school  and  a 
new  primary  school  have  been  opened. 
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Literary  Department. 


Warren's  New  Physical  Geograhhy.  By  Wm. 
H.  Brewer,  Ph,  D,  Philadelphia:  Cowper- 
thwait  ^  Co.  4  to.  pp.  i44.  Price  f/,So. 
It  is  not  easy  to  decide  whether  most  to  admire  the 
thoroughness  of  method  and  clearness  of  arrangement 
of  this  work  or  the  accuracy  and  beauty  of  its  letter- 
press, and  especially  its  numerous  maps,  diagrams 
and  illustrations.  While  Prof.  Brewer  has  wisely 
taken  Warren's  standard  work  on  the  subject  for  his 
basis  and  guide,  he  has  so  thoroughly  worked  over 
the  entire  matter,  rearranged  and  brought  it  up  to  the 
present  larger  knowledge  of  facts,  new  discoveries 
and  latest  theories  in  science,  as  to  have  produced 
what  is  virtually  a  new  and  original  text-book.  Its 
24  pages  of  colored  maps  embody  the  latest  re- 
searches in  the  various  branches  of  physical  science, 
while  the  text  presents  clearly,  in  an  interesting  man- 
ner, and  yet  quite  comprehensively  enough,  what  is 
known  up  to  the  present  of  the  earth  as  a  planet,  its 
chemical  and  geological  history,  of  the  land  surface, 
the  water,  the  atmosphere,  and  finally  of  organic  life 
on  the  earth.  The  United  States  receive  special 
treatment  in  a  separate  chapter.  Altogether  the  book 
is  an  admirable  one. 

School  Supervision-  By  /.  Z.  Pickard,  LL,  D. 
New  York  :  /?.  AppUton  S*  Co.  nmo  pp,  775. 
The  service  rendered  to  the  cause  of  education  by 
the  admirable  "  International  Education  Series,"  of 
which  this  is  the  fifteenth  volume,  can  scarcely  be 
overestimated.  Of  all  the  volumes  thus  far  issued, 
however,  there  is  probably  none  of  more  immedi- 
ately practical  interest  than  this  one  on  "  School 
Supervision."  So  far  as  we  know  it  is  the  only  work 
specifically  treating  the  subject  at  the  same  time  so 
systematically,  so  exhaustively,  and  yet  so  practically. 
Probably  no  one  in  the  land  could  have  done  this  as 
well  as  has  Dr.  Pickard,  whose  remarkable  success  as 
Superintendent  of  the  Chicago  schools  caused  Dr. 
W.  T.  Harris  to  say  that  he  "  found  no  system  to 
compare  with  that  of  Chicago  while  under  the  super- 
vision of  Mr.  Pickard."  We  have  no  space  to  de- 
scribe the  work,  which  treats  its  subject  from  every 
possible  point  of  view,  and  abounds  in  helpful  hints 
and  suggestions  to  teachers  as  well  as  superintendents. 
We  can  only  say  now  that  it  is  a  book  every  superin- 
tendent, whether  of  a  primary  school  or  of  a  State 
system,  should  have  and  should  carefully  study.  We 
recommend  it  unqualifiedly. 

Pestalozzi.'  His  Life  and  Work.     By  R<^er  de 
Guimps.     Translated  from  the  second  French  edi- 
tion by  J.  Russelly  B.  A.,  with  an  Introduction  by 
Rev.  R.  H  Quick,  M.  A.     New   York:  D.  Ap- 
pleton  6*  Co.     lamo.^pp,  4j8.     Price ^  f/.jo. 
The  high  standard  of  excellence  of  Dr.  Harris's 
"International  Educational  Series"is  well  maintained 
by  this  fourteenth  volume  of  the  same.    While  Pes- 
talozzi^s  importance  as  an  educator  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  that  of  Comenius,  or  even  of  Rousseau  or 
Froebel,  he  nevertheless  is  an  important  and  highly 
interesting  character,  perhaps  more  interesting  to  most 
people  than  any  of  the  others,  because  of  his  own 
picturesque  personality,  and  especially  because   he 
was  the  first  to  impress  upon  men  the  truth  that  edu- 
cation is  for  all,  for  rich  and  poor  alike.     He  was  a 
follower  of  Rousseau,  except  that  he  instinctively  re- 
jected the  evil  in  the  latter,  his  irreligion,  his  attacks 
on  the  family  and  on  society  ;  so  that  while  less  orig- 
inal, and  also  less  consistent,  than  Rousseau,  he  was 


yet  greater,  better,  and  his  work  more  valuable.  The 
man  and  his  system  are  fairly  and  fully  treated  in 
this  volume. 

John  Jay.    By  George  Pellew.    Boston  :  HougktoH, 
Mifflin  6*  Co,     i2mo.  pp't374'     Price,  S/.2J. 
Of  the  score  of  American  statesmen  whose  1 
raphies  have  preceded  this  one,  in  the  series  of  whic 
this  is  the  twenty  third  volume,  there  is  none  who 
served  his  country  more  faithfully,  and  none  who  had 
a  character  of  more  sterling  integrity,  than  John  Jay. 
Nor  is  there  any  one  of  tht  preceding  volumes  his- 
torically more  valuable  and  important  than  the  one 
before  us.     For,  though  based  on  Jay's  **  Life  and 
Letters  "  by  his  son,  and  a  later  biography  by  Flan- 
ders, the  author  has  in  this  volume  made  use  of  much 
very  valuable  original  material  inaccessible  to  all  be- 
fore him.    On  account  of  this  some  of  the  traditional 
impressions  of  Jay,  especially  of  his  position  over 
against  France,  have  to  be  corrected  quite  consider- 
ably in  the  light  of  Mr.  Pellew 's  work.     John  Jay 
was  one  of  the  leading  figures  of  the  last  quarter  of 
the  last  century,  the  "  times  that  tried  men's  souls," 
and  the  story  of  his  life  and  services  is  told  in  this 
volume  in  a  style  to  interest  even  the  cursory  reader. 
Methods  of  Teaching  Patriotism  in  the  Pub- 
lic Schools.     By  Col.   Geo.    T.   Batch,   New 
York  :     p.  Van  Nostrand  Co.  8vo.  pp.  1^0. 
A  very  handsomely  made  book,  the  substance  of 
whose  contents  was  delivered  by  the  author  in  an  ad- 
dress before  the  Children's  Aid  Society  of  New  York 
City  in  1889.     The  author  propounds  a  method  of 
teaching  patriotism  by  means  of  a  system  of  flags, 
badges,  etc.,  as  well  as  by  systematic  instmctioiL 
The  book  is  suggestive  and  may  be  made  useful. 
A  Text- Book  on  Physics,    For  the  use  of  Acad- 
emies, High  Schools,  etc.     By  Henry  Kiddle,  A. 
M.     New  York:   fVilliam  Wood  ^  Co.  Cr.Svo. 
pp.  Bi8.  Illustrated. 

The  favorable  reception  accorded  to  the  first  edition 
of  this  work,  assures  at  least  equal  favor  for  the  pres- 
ent new  and  revised  edition.  The  volume  is  based 
on  Ganot's  famous  larger  work,  and  the  revision  is  a 
real  addition  to  its  uselulness,  bringing  it  fully  up  to 
the  latest  discoveries  in  science,  and  enriching  it  es- 
pecially in  the  number  of  interesting  experiments 
given  in  the  application  of  principles.  We  believe  it 
to  be  not  only  the  latest,  but  also  one  of  the  very  best 
text-books  on  Physics  accessible  to  normal  and  high 
schools,  and  academies.  The  colored  plates  are  very 
fine,  and  the  numerous  illustrations  helpful. 
Beowulf  .*  An  Anglo-Saxon  Poem,  and  The  Fight 
at  Finnsburg,  Translated  by  Jcu.  M  Gamett, 
LL.  D.  Second  revised  edition.  Boston:  Ginn 
6*  Co.  i2  mo.  pp.  1^6.  Price,  f/./o. 
To  the  student  of  English  literature  there  is  no 
more  interesting  production  than  this  oldest  epic  in 
the  language,  though  the  language  is  so  different  Irom 
that  now  spoken  as  to  be  utterly  unreadable  and  un- 
intelligible to  any  but  special  students  of  the  old  An- 
glo-Saxon. We  are  therefore  glad  that  Dr.  Gamett 
has  given  us  an  accurate  and  most  excellent  transla- 
tion of  the  powerful  and  fierce  old  poem,  in  a  form 
that  enables  all  lovers  of  our  literature  to  enjoy  it 
The  translation  is  conceded  to  be  the  very  hert  yet 
made.  It  is  strict  in  its  fidelity  to  the  original,  not 
only  in  verbal  Uteralness  but  also  in  the  spirit  that 
animates  it;  at  the  same  time  none  of  the  true  poetry 
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of  the  unknown  bard  of  old  has  been  lost  or  sacri- 
ficed.   Literature  classet  ererywhere  will    heartily 
welcome  the  book. 
Longmans'   School    Geography    for    North 

America.    By  Geo,  G,  CkUcolm  and  C  If,  LeeU, 

New  York  :  Longmans ^  Green  6*  Co,    lamo.  pp, 

384,  lUuUrated,  Price,  fr-JS' 

The  plan  and  method  of  this  work  seems  admirable 
to  TIM,  thotigh  different  in  many  respects  from  the 
usual  school  ge<^raph^.  We  may  say  it  is  most 
tboroughly  scientific  in  its  method,  while  yf  t  more  in- 
teresting to  the  pnpil  because  giving  only  ^ndamental 
facts,  such  as  are  distinctive  of  each  region,  and  im- 
portant to  know.  The  illustrations  are  good.  The 
treatment  of  the  L^nited  States  as  a  whole,  instead  of 
by  states  and  territories,  will  hardly  commend  itself 
to  Americans,  though  it  has  its  advantages. 
A  School  Algebra.    By  G,  A,  Wentmorth.    Bos- 

torn  :  Ginn  6*  Co,     12  mo,  pp,  3f>a, 

Introductory  to  the  same  author's  College  Algebra, 
and  adapted  for  use  in  High  Schools  and  Academies. 
What  we  have  repeatedly  said  in  commendation  of 
Wentworth's  other  mathematical  text-books,  applies 
also  to  this. 

The  Icelandic  Discoverers  of  America;  or. 
Honor  to  Whom  Honor  is  Due,  By  Mrs.  John 
B,  ShipUy  {Mary  A,  Brown).  New  York  :  John 
B.  Alden,  12  mo,  pp,  240, 
A  particularly  timely  book  now  as  we  are  approach- 
ing the  quadri-centennial  of  Columbus'  discovery  of 
America.  The  author  is  evidently  a  painstaking  stn- 
doit  of  the  subject,  acquainted  with  every  shred  of 
evidence,  not  only  in  favor  of  the  early  Icelandic 
voyagers,  but  also  against  Columbus.  Nowhere  else 
can  Uie  essentials  of  the  literature  on  the  subject  be 
foand  amassed  as  here,  and  nowhere  else  more  fer» 
vidly  discussed.  The  author  is  such  a  hater  of  Co- 
Iambus  and  lover  of  the  old  Norsemen,  as  even  to 
hate  the  religion  of  the  former  and  to  become  the  cham- 
pion of  heathenism  !  Whether  this  will  help  her  side 
of  the  quesrion  is  somewhat  doubtful^  The  book  is 
very  handsomely  printed,  illustrated,  and  bound. 
The  same  publisher  also  offers,  for  25  cent5,  a  pretty 
volume  containing  Horace  Mann's  world-famous  lec- 
ture :  A  Few  Thoughts  for  a  Young  Man,  A  good 
hook  for  our  boys  to  read. 

A  Short  History  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  For  the  use  of  Beginners,  By  Horace  E, 
Seudder,  With  Maps  and  Illustrations,  New 
Yorh^  Tain/or  Bros,  6*  Co,  t2  mo,  pp,  286, 
Priee,  60  cents. 
The  United  States.  Its  History  and  Constitution, 
hy  Alexander  Johnston,  New  York:  Chas, 
Scrihncr*s  Sons,  12  mo,  pp,  286,  Price,  $t,oo. 
The  Leading  Facts  of  American  History.  By 
D.  H,  Montgomery,  Boston:  Ginn  &*  Co,  12 
mo,  pp,  4/2,     Price,  f/./o. 

The  excellence  of  Scudder's  larger  school  history 
is  safllicient  recommendation  of  this  shorter  one,  which 
is  not  a  condensation  of  the  former,  but  rather  an  in- 
troduction to  it.  Being  by  Mr.  Seudder,  it  goes  with- 
out saying  that  its  historical  accuracy  and  literary 
workmanship  are  all  that  could  be  desired.  The 
maps  seem  to  be  good,  illustrations  pretty  good,  ex- 
cept the  portraits,  which  are  mostly  printed  from 
wonM>ut  plates.  Paper  and  typography  are  very 
good.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  slight  changes. 
Prof.  Johnston's  volume  is  a  reprint  of  the  lamented 
author's  article  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica.  It  is 
probably  the  best  short  political  and  constitutional 
history  of  our  country  yet  written,  clear  in  statement. 


comprehensive,  philosophical,  and  at  the  same  time 
entertaining.  The  bibliography  of  the  subject  will  be 
specially  helpful  to  teachers.  Those  acquainted  with 
Prof.  Montgomery's  other  volumes  in  the  "  Leading 
Facts  of  History  Series,"  need  no  further  description 
than  that  this  volume  is  written  on  the  same  plan, 
with  the  same  advantages  and  hmitations,  and  the 
same  general  excellence  for  use  in  schools.  It  has 
some  new  illustrations  and  helpful  maps,  but  the  por- 
traits are  no  better  than  those  in  Mr.  Scudder's  books. 
Model  Methods  of  Teaching  Composition.  By 
Jno,  G.  Donaldson,  New  York:  J,  B,  Alden. 
i2mo,pp.  ijs- 

Prepared  as  this  well-made  volume  is  "  for  the  use 
of  teachers  and  pupils  in  the  public  schools  of  our 
country,"  its  aim  is  practical,  its  method  simple  and 
rational.  It  dwells  upon  essentials  only.  Teachers- 
and  private  students  will  find  this  to  be  an  admirable 
text  book,  very  suggestive  and  helpful. 
Alden's  Manifold  Cyclopedia  of  Knowledge 
of  Language.  Illustrated,  Vol.  XX,  New  York: 
Garretson,  Cox6f*  Co. 

The  appearance  of  the  twentieth  volume  of  the 
"  Manifold  Cyclopedia"  is  of  interest  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  value  of  its  contents,  but  also  be- 
cause it 'marks  the  completion  of  the  first  half  of  this 
important  work.  These  twenty  volumes  make  a 
goodly  library.  They  are  wonderfully  comprehen- 
sive, clear  in  their  treatment  of  topics,  and  are  in  a 
convenient  form  for  use.  The  complete  work  of 
forty  volumes  will  be  invaluable.  The  range  of  the 
present  volume  is  from  Infant  to  Joppa.  The  low 
price  of  this  work  puts  it  within  easy  reach  of  schools 
which  otherwise  might  have  no  cyclopedia. 
Poems.  By  Mary  C,  Ryan,  New  York:  John 
B.  Alden,     i8mo,,pp.62. 

A  neat  little  volume  of  verses,  some  of  which  are 
poetical,  but  most  of  which  lose  the  charm  they  may 
have  for  intimate  friends  of  the  author,  and  members 
of  her  family  circle,  by  being  published  to  the  world, 
whose  interest  must  be  impersonal,  and  whose  verdict 
coldly  critical. 

Elmentary  Psychology,  with  Practical  Appli- 
cations to  Education  and  Conduct  of  Life,  includ- 
ing an  Outline  of  Logic.  By  James  H.  Baker, 
A.  M,  New  York:  Effingham,  Maynard&*  Co, 
i2mo.,  pp,  2J2. 

An  exceedingly  brief  attempt  to  give,  logically  ar- 
ranged and  concisely  stated,  the  most  important  prin- 
ciples of  psychology  for  school  use.     We  doubt  the 
feasibility  of  a  text- book  on  the  science,  and  on  its 
practical  application.     Yet  as  a  guide  and  suggestion 
to  teachers  the  book  ought  to  be  helpful  and  good. 
Elements    of    Structural    and    Systematic 
Botany,  for  High   Schools  and  Elementary  Col- 
lege  Courses.     By  D,  H.  Campbell,  Ph,  D,     Bos- 
ton: Ginn  &*  Co.    i2mo.,pp.2S3' 
While  primarily  designed  only  as  an  introduction 
to  the  study  of  botany,  this  compact  volume  will  be 
found  comprehensive  enough  for  use  as  an  element- 
ary text-book  in  high-schools  and  colleges.    The  ain> 
and  method  appear  to  us  to  be  admirable,  and  we 
commend  the  volume  to  the  attention  of  teachers. 
A  School  Algebra.    By  G,  A,  Wentworth,    Bos 
ton  :     Ginn  6*  Co.,  i2mo.,  pp,  362. 
Wentworth's  mathematical  text-books  are  too  well 
known  to  our  readers  to  need  any  comment  from  us. 
They  are  numerous  and  various,  but  maintain  a  high 
average  of  excellence  and  usefulness.    This  volume, 
for  high-schools  and  colleges,  keeps  well  up  to  the 
average. 
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DONURTI. 

Cras.  Jefvsrts. 


Ifc^j^jiJjiJvJil.'Hj.jij^j'Jj,,;^ 


1.  Ask  me  not  why  my  heart  with  fond  e  -  mo  •  tion  Beats  for  the  brave  companions  of  my 

2.  Chide  me  no  more  1  Were  I  de  -  void  of  feel  -  ing,  Would  my  in  •  grat-i  -  tude  not  wake  thy 
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youth!  Had  they  not  tend-ed  me  with  love's  devotion,  I  had  not  lived,  a  -  las,       to  prove  my 
fears  ?  Worthless  would  be  this  moment's  fond  reveal-ing»  If  I  could  cast  a  -  side  the  ties  of  long,  long 
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years. 
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)-less  babe 
Thou  hast  my    love; 


up  -  on  the  field  I      lay, 
thine  is    a  mother's  claim; 


And  but  for 
To  them  for- 
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them     my  life  had  passed  a  -  way, 
get      not  that  thou  ow'st  the  name, 
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My    life    had  passed      a  -  way:'  Ere    I   for- 
My  mother,  my  moth  -   er      dear,    Ere    I   can 
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get  them,  all  their  loving  kindness,  Bring  o'er  my  heart       ob  •  livion  of  the  past :  But  when  yoa 
cease  to  think  of  all  their  kindness,  Bring  o'er  my  heart       ob- livion  of  the  past:  But  when  you 
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win     for   me  that  fa  •  tal  blindness,  In  mer-cy  let  that  moment,  that  moment,  be  my  last 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  REV.  DR.  E.  E.  HIGBEE. 


BY   PROF.  GEORGE   F.  MULL. 


ELNATHAN  ELISHA  HIGBEE,  D.  D., 
LL.  D.,  late  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  of  Pennsylvania,  was  born 
at  St^  George,  near  Burlington,  Vermont, 
March  27,  1830.  He  was  the  youngest  mem- 
ber of  the  family  which  consisted  of  ten  chil- 
dren, eight  sons  and  two  daughters.  His 
parents  were  Lewis  Higbeeand  Sarah  Baker. 
His  mother  came  from  a  noble  stock,  was  a 
woman  of  surpassing  loveline&s  of  disposition 
and  character,  gentle  and  amiable  to  a  fault, 
if  this  may  ever  be  said  of  qualities  so  ad- 
mirable. She  had  the  rare  gift  of  holding 
easily  her  rightful  supremacy  in  her  houseful 
of  boys  by  the  persuasiveness  of  the  quiet 
and  gentle  dignity  of  manner  which  was 
her  settled  habit,  and  she  so  commended 
herself  to  the  love  and  devotion  of  her  chil- 
dren that  she  was  ever  afteiwards  the  object 
of  their  sincerest  veneration.  The  subject 
of  this  sketch  frequently  referred  to  her  in 
terms  of  the  tenderest  affection,  extolling 
her  many  virtues  and  traits  of  excellence 
that  constitute  the  chief  glory  of  woman- 
hood and  motherhood.  It  was  through  her 
that  he  used  to  take  a  passing  pride  in  trac- 
ing his  relationship  with  Ethan  Allen,  the 
hero  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point. 

His  father  was  a  fair  representative  of  the 
sturdy  New  England  type  of  manhood,  pos- 
sessed of  great  natural  strength  of  character 
and  forceful  mental  endowments,  with  keen 
powers  of  penetration  into  the  springs  of 
action  and  motives  of  men,  a  fearless  up- 
holder of  the  right  of  which  he  had  an  intu- 


itive sense  and  for  which  he  would  stand  up 
to  the  last.  His  was  a  rugged  character  of 
the  earlier  days,  and  yet  he  was  not  without 
a  becoming  appreciation  of  the  amenities  of 
life.  He  was  fond  of  good  literature,  espe- 
cially of  the  forensic  style,  and  used  to  take 
great  pleasure  in  reproducing  portions  of 
the  speeches  he  had  heard  and  read,  which 
he  did  with  more  than  ordinary  dramatic 
tffect.  He  also  had  a  rich  vein  of  humor 
which  was  ever  flashing  into  forms  of  quick- 
witted speech.  He  was  withal  of  an  impul- 
sive, generous  disposition,  that  showed  itself 
in  many  an  act  of  disinterested  kindness. 

He  was  not  without  honor  among  his  own 
people,  for  they  elected  him  to  represent 
them  in  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  where 
he  vigorously  defended  the  agricultural  in- 
terests of  his  constituents  and  the  entire 
Commonwealth  against  the  unjust  measures 
of  burdensome  taxation  and  repression  with 
which  they  were  then  threatened.  On  one 
occasion,  when  this  subject  was  under  con- 
sideration, he  broke  out  as  follows :  *  *  There 
are,  Mr.  Chairman,  some  members  of  this^ 
body  who  seem  to  think  that  farmers  are 
horses,  and  lawyers  knights  bom  with  spurs 
on  their  heels,  and  commissioned  by  the 
powers  above  to  ride  the  farmers  to  death." 
A  man  that  could  make  that  sentence,  we 
may  well  believe,  could  make  a  vigorous  and 
telling  speech. 

Thus  much  of  the  father — and  we  wish  it 
might  be  more — seems  to  be  appropriately 
introduced  here  as  throwing  light  upon  the 
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noble  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  which 
distinguished,  in  so  marked  a  degree,  his  last- 
born  son,  in  whom  these  and  other  inherited 
endowments  blossomed  into  such  glorious 
fruition  under  the  genial  influence  of  the 
educational  advantages  he  enjoyed  and  the 
ever-broadening  culture  that  comes  from 
patient,  painstaking,  reverent  study. 

Of  his  earliest  years  but  little  is  known. 
When  he  was  eight  years  of  age  the  old 
homestead  was  burned  to  the  ground  during 
the  night.  Elnathan  was  tossed  from  an 
upstairs  window  of  the  burning  building 
upon  a  feather-bed  J)elow.  This  dreadful 
experience  left  an  abiding  impression  upon 
him,  for  he  frequently  referred  to  it  in  after- 
life, and  no  doubt  a  great  change  was  thus 
suddenly  and  rudely  wrought  in  the  settled 
home-life  of  the  family.  Just  when  his  for- 
mal education  began  is  not  known,  but  we 
may  be  well  assured  that  one  who  in  child- 
hood could  be  pronounced,  by  one  who 
knew  him,  a  marvel  among  his  kind,  would 
at  a  very  early  age  be  found  in  the  district 
school-room.  Nearly  all  we  know  definitely 
is  that  ''when  a  little  urchin,  he  knocked  at 
the  old  Polebrook  school-house  with  his 
father's  stove-pipe  hat  on,  and  claimed  ad- 
mittance." His  keen  power  of  observation 
and  spirit  of  inquiry,  as  well  as  his  love  of 
fun,  may  be  traced  in  the  recorded  fact, 
that  as  a  child  he  would  pick  up  toads  and 
other  reptiles,  and  put  them  into  his  bosom 
for  his  own  amusement  and  to  startle  others. 
He  was  evidently  a  boy,  in  the  full  sense  of 
that  term — strong  and  active,  with  a  clear 
brain,  no  special  inclination  for  farm  work, 
and  a  leader  in  the  sports  of  the  day.  Full 
of  mischief,  but  without  a  sign  of  malice, 
honorable  to  a  nicety,  he  seems  to  have  been 
a  fitting  object  of  the  love  and  admiration  of 
his  daily  companions. 

"Booted  all  up,"  says  one  of  these,  "he 
was  a  boy  to  love,  to  follow,  and  never  to 
fall  out  with."  The  same  writer  continues : 
"Older  boys  and  girls  acknowledged  his  in- 
tellectual worth  among  them.  To  but  be- 
hold with  a  single  sweeping  glance  was  to 
know  the  entire  situation  in  the  old  school- 
room. With  but  little  study,  perception 
grasped  the  whole  theory  of  the  work  to  be 
done.  He  was  never  fretful,  never  ill-nat- 
ured. Though  constantly  with  him,  I  do 
not  remember  a  cross  word  passing  between 
us,  unless  it  came  from  me. "  As  an  evidence 
of  his  ability  to  take  care  of  himself  and 
stand  up  resolutely  for  the  right  as  boys  un- 
derstand it,  the  following  incident  is  related 
by  one  of  his  brothers  in  a  recent  letter : 

His  mother  sent  him  to  Winooska  Falls  to 


get  some  molasses  in  a  tin  bucket.  After  a 
considerable  while  he  returned,  with  the 
bucket  etnpty  and  big  tears  streaming  down 
his  cheeks.  The  only  explanation  appar- 
ently vouchsafed  for  this  untoward  circum- 
stance was  lodged  in  his  exclamation,  *'l 
will  give  those  boys  the  worst  whipping  they 
ever  had" — and  sure  enough,  the  first  op- 
portunity that  presented  itself  for  the  execu- 
tion of  his  purpose,  he  carried  out  his  intent 
with  such  ferocity  and  success  that  all  street- 
boys  looked  upon  him  with  respectful  appre- 
ciation ever  after. 

His  magnanimity  in  all  youthful  encoun- 
ters was  generally  recognized,  and  instances 
could  be  multiplied  in  which  he  yielded  a 
point  of  advantage  for  the  encouragement 
of  his  adversary.  He  knew  his  own  strength 
and  also  the  weakness  of  others,  and  he 
never  presumed  upon  either  for  the  purpo^ 
of  self-interest.  The  very  worst  that  one  of 
his  daily  companions  can  say  of  him  in  these 
childhood  days,  is  his  stubborn  resistance  to 
the  rod  of  correction.  "He  would  take  a 
whipping  with  perfect  submission, — and  no 
outcry;  but  to  be  conquered  by  such  means, 
never."  These  few  incidents,  though  they 
may  appear  trivial  in  themselves,  are  not 
unimportant,  as  reflecting  the  firm  and  solid 
stuff"  that  entered  into  the  make-up  of  his 
natural  being.  The  basic  metal  had  the 
true  ring,  and  kiled  not  to  give  out  clear, 
clarion  notes  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

His  preparatory  studies  must  have  been 
prosecuted  with  vigor,  for  at  the  age  of  fif- 
teen we  find  him  admitted  into  the  Fresh- 
man class  of  the  University  of  Vermont.  It 
would  be  interesting,  were  it  at  all  possible, 
to  have  a  detailed  account  of  his  career  as  a 
member  of  this  venerable  and  justly  cele- 
brated institution  of  sound  and  liberal 
learning;  for,  from  the  scattered  allusions 
that  have  come  to  our  notice,  we  have  been 
able  to  gather  enough  to  warrant  the  infer- 
ence that  he  was  a  leader  among  his  fellows, 
conspicuous  no  less  for  the  brilliancy  of  his 
intellectual  achievements  than  for  his  mar- 
vellous feats  of  strength  and  agility  in  the 
various  athletic  sports  current  in  his  day. 

He  was  especially  strong  in  the  depart- 
ments of  mathematics,  the  classical  lan- 
guages and  related  studies,  and  of  English 
literature.  He  was  an  omnivorous  reader, 
with  an  intuitive  power  of  discrimination 
and  susceptibility  for  the  true^  the  good,  and 
the  beautiful  as  scattered  throughout  the  vast 
domain  of  our  glorious  heritage  in  the  world 
of  polite  letters. 

He  revelled  in  the  delights  afforded  by  the 
noble  collection  of  books  stored  in  the  Uni- 
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versity  Library,  whose  most  unfrequented 
nooks  he  diligently  explored,  mousing  into 
and  through  musty  "volumes  of  forgotten 
lore/'  and  enriching  his  mind  with  the 
treasures  of  poetic  thought  and  chaste  ex- 
pression which  entered  so  largely  and  so  nat- 
urally into  the  splendid  mental  and  spiritual 
equipment  he  was  acquiring,  and  which 
proved  an  inexhaustible  source  of  perennial 
freshness  and  ever-multiplying  power  in  his 
subsequent  career  as  a  thinker,  a  writer,  and 
a  speaker  of  extraordinary  ability. 

He  often  spoke  of  the  severe  mathemati- 
cal training  he  there  received,  the  rigid 
discipline  of  his  Latin  and  Greek  studies  as 
there  enforced,  and  his  introduction  under 
competent  guidance  into  the  domain  of 
speculative  thinking  and  philosophical  meth- 
ods of  investigation,  as  leading  factors  in  the 
educational  advantages  he  enjoyed ;  but  he 
never  ceased  to  "thank  his  stars"  for  the 
influences  that  worked  together  for  his 
greatest  intellectual  good,  in  sending  him 
with  hurrying  feet  to  the  Library  as  the 
storehouse  of  the  accumulated  wisdom  of 
the  ages,  there  to  imbibe  the  all-pervasive 
spirit  of  general  humanity  as  it  is  ever  crys- 
tallizing itself  in  the  manifold  forms  of 
written  speech. 

To  indicate  still  further  the  importance^ 
be  attached  to  the  Library  as  a  means  of 
education,  and  his  deep  sense  of  obligation 
in  view  of  the  lasting  benefits  derived  there- 
from, we  may  be  permitted  to  cite  the  testi- 
mony of  another  writer,  conveyed  in  the 
following  language:  "Dr.  Higbee  was  a 
very  brilliant  man — ^a  man  of  great  breadth 
and  universality  of  attainments.  And  often, 
during  the  past  thirty  years,  and  even  so 
late  as  the  week  before  his  untimely  death, 
he  told  the  writer  that  for  what  he  had  been 
able  to  accomplish  in  life  he  was  as  much 
indebted  to  the  privilege  of  using  the  library 
of  the  University  of  Vermont,  as  he  was*  to 
the  instruction  he  received  from  the  profes- 
sors of  that  institution.  We  all  know  that 
we  had  few  scholars  in  our  midst  like  Dr. 
Higbee."  Here  he  acquired  that  remark- 
able "  habit  of  swift  and  discriminating 
reading,  until  he  had  amongst  books,  as  Prof. 
Winsor  (in  a  different  connection)  expresses 
it,  'the  instinct  that  serves  the  red  man 
when  he  knows  the  north  by  the  thickness 
of  the  moss  on  the  tree-boles.'  " 

He  often  spoke,  in  terms  of  fond  recol- 
lection, of  the  delightful  association  he  had 
with  congenial  spirits  under  the  aegis  of  the 
"Owl  Society,"  the  chief  object  of  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  cultivation  of  pure 
literary  taste.    Thus  the  old  dramatists  and 


play-wrights  were  critically  studied,  read 
aloud,  and  at  times  reproduced  in  the  way. 
of  appropriate  rendition  and  impersonation. 
But  the  gifted  members  of  this  fraternity 
went  a  step  further  in  their  pursuit  of  belle-, 
tristic  attainments,  and  vied  with  each  other 
in  the  production  of  original  literary  com- 
positions, including  the  high  art  of  poesy« 
and  venturing  even  upon  the  construction 
of  elaborate  plays  according  to  the  type  set 
for  all  time  by  ancient  Greece,  but,  we  may 
safely  believe,  "all  racy  of  the  soil  and 
redolent  of  the  wild  woods  and  the  mount- 
ains" and  the  general  atmosphere  that  per•^ 
vaded  the  ever-varying  conditions  of  stu- 
dent-life in  that  earlier  day.  The  following 
pages  of  this  volume  will  serve  to  reveal, 
although  inadequately,  the  fruitfulness  of 
such  exercises  in  the  case  of,  at  least,  one  of 
the  old  "'Varsity  Owls." 

We  have  said  that  he  excelled  in  mathe- 
matics. In  this  connection  it  is  interesting 
to  recall  the  following  incident.  When  he 
first  began  the  study  of  algebra  it  seems  that 
he  could  not  see  through  it,  and  was  unable 
to  get  along  with  the  new  work  to  his  satis- 
faction. So  he  applied  to  his  father  for 
permission  to  stop  the  study.  "What  is 
algebra?"  inquired  the  father.  Elnathan 
told  him  as  well  as  he  could,  whereupon  he 
was  asked,  "Can  the  other  boys  get  it?" 
"Yes,  they  seem  to  be  able  to  do  it,  at 
least  better  than  I  can.'^  "  Then,"  said  the 
father,  with  an  emphasis  peculiar  to  himself 
and  unmistakable  in  its  meaning,  "  You'll 
keep  on  at  it,  and  get  it  too."  And  he  did 
get  it,  as  all  know  who  ever  witnessed  the 
^cility,  yea  the  lightning-like  rapidity,  with 
which  he  employed  the  media  of  this  branch 
of  analysis  in  the  solution  of  the  most  intri- 
cate problems.  He  used  to  tell  of  how,  one 
day  on  the  playground,  the  meaning  and  use 
of  algebra  came  to  him  like  a  flash  of  light, 
so  that  he  never  after  had  trouble  with  it.   , 

In  college,  we  find  him,  on  the  other 
hand,  approaching  Prof.  Torrey  with  the 
question,  whether  he  might  not  give  up  one 
or  two  of  the  other  branches,  for  which  he 
had  no  liking,  in  order  to  devote  himself 
more  assiduously  to  thestudy  of  mathematics, 
in  which  department  he  was  no  doubt  be- 
ginning to  feel  the  swellings  of  native  power. 
Thus  quite  unconsciously  the  present  burn- 
ing question  of  "  electives"  and  "  specials," 
as  known  in  College  circles,  was  anticipa- 
ted, and  we  wish  we  might  be  able  to  repror 
duce  here,  more  in  detail,  the  conversation 
that  passed  between  the  young  student  and 
his  professor.  The  best  we  can  do,  how- 
ever, is  to  recall  the  substance  of  Prof.  Tor- 
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rey's  advice,  which  is  quite  as  applicable  to 
similar  conditions  at  the  present  day  as  it 
was  forty-three  years  ago;  in  substance  he 
said :  "  The  fact  that  you  seem  to  have  no 
special  aptitude  for  the  branches  you  name, 
is  the  very  best  of  reasons  why  you  should 
apply  yourself  most  diligently  to  the  mas- 
tery of  the  truths  they  contain,  for  you  need 
them  most ;  the  mathematics,  for  which  you 
have  special  talent,  will  for  that  reason  re- 
quire no  special  effort  on  your  pare,  but  may 
be  trusted  to  take  care  of  itself  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  your  studies."  The  wisdom  of 
this  counsel  was  not  lost  upon  the  young  in- 
quirer at  the  time,  and  io  after  years  was 
gratefully  acknowledged  as  fully  justified  by 
his  own  maturer  experience.  '  He  used  to 
speak  of  this  as  "the  best  advice"  he  had 
received  while  a  student  at  college. 

During  his  college  course,  at  the  early  age 
of  sixteen  he  became  the  teacher  of  the 
**  Fourth  Street"  district  school  of  Burling- 
ton, and  began  that  career  which,  as  it 
turned  out,  was  to  be  the  channel  for  the 
exercise  of  what  was  probably  the  most  far- 
reaching  and  effective  usefulness  of  his  sub- 
sequent life.  Elsewhere  in  this  volume,  an 
old  pupil  in  this,  his  first  school,  Rev.  R.  H. 
Howard,  A.  M.,  writes  in  a  tone  of  sympa- 
thetic appreciation  of  his  youthful  master, 
who  already  at  that  time  was  singularly  suc- 
cessful in  making  deep  and  lasting  impre^- 
ions  for  good  upon  those  who  were  brought 
under  his  influence.  From  this  same  source 
the  reader  may  gain  some  idea  also  of  the 
amazing  physical  resources  of  Mr.  Higbee, 
as  these  were  called  into  play  by  the  part  he 
took  in  the  athletic  sports  of  the  day,  in 
which,  by  general  consent,  he  V9^&  facile prin- 
ceps  among  his  fellows, — a  by  no  means  un- 
important factor  in  making  an  estimate  of 
the  all  round  manhood  and  manliness  of  one 
whose  impressive  personality  was  an  inspira- 
tion io  many  thousands  of  susceptible  souls 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact  and  who  now 
fondly  cherish  his  memory.  It  only  remains 
for  us  to  say,  therefore,  that  in  this  respect 
he  enriched  the  traditions  of  his  Alma  Mater 
by  his  exploits  of  -physical  skill  and  dexter- 
ity, in  such  a  signal  way  as  to  associate  his 
name  forever  with  the  most  attractive  remi- 
niscences of  college  days. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  letter, 
written  January  lo,  1849,  "^^7  appropri- 
ately be  introduced  here  as  showing  the 
serious  thoughtfulness  of  his  nature,  even 
before  the  age  of  nineteen. 

The  evenings  are  all  I  have  to  myself,  and  these 
kardly,  for  during  the  day  I  am  surrounded  by  quite 
a  bruod  of  urchins,  whose  wants  I  am  bounden  to 
aaiisfy,  and  in  most  evenings — this  an  exception — I 


am  welcomed  with  the  wild  chorus  of  crying  infants, 
«  a  universal  hubbub  of  stunning  sounds." 

Hut  thanlcs  to  the  flying  hours,  my  task  is  growing 
short, — yet  at  times  it  is  a  pleasant  taslc — to  watch 
and  see  the  infant  mind  struggling  from  darkness  up 
to  light,  to  see  the  eye  sparkle  and  the  whole  £ue 
blaze  forth  the  soul  within  which  is  awakened  into 
joyful  action  by  some  new  fancy  or  thought.  Then 
the  spirit  seems  to  know  itself,  and  from  this  intelli- 
gence receive  a  new  impulse — new  life — new  joy. 
Why  may  not  this  be  one  reason  fur  the  happine^of 
the  just  soul  aiier  death  ?  For  then  the  &pirit  will 
know  itself  thorouj^hly,  be  convicted  wholly  ut  its  ioh 
mortality  and  dignity  ;  and  if  the  tmperjet  t  conviction 
of  this  upon  earth  be  capable  of  creating  joy,  why 
may  \^^  pet  feet  conviction  of  it  hereatler  nut  increase 
this  to  an  infinite  degree  ?  Do  you  not  see  I  am  get* 
ting  to  be  sumewhat  of  a  philosopher?  And  why 
not  ?  Our  class  are  now  upon  this  study,  an^l  I  as- 
sure you  it  is  a  noble  study.  It  seemh  as  if  1  had 
learned  more  essential  knowledge  since  I  commenced 
this  branch,  than  1  ever  have  before ;  this,  huwever, 
may  be  but  the  **  zeal  of  a  new  convert."  *  * 

Although,  as  I  have  said,  I  am  closely  engaged  in 
philosophical  stuciies,  yet  I  do  not  neglect  all  uthen. 
AH  the  powers  of  the  mind  must  be  brought  into 
action  in  order  to  its  vigorous  growth.  Oue  must 
have  a  delicate  sensibility  and  a  vivid  fancy,  as  well 
as  deep  and  profound  thoughtfulness.  Fur  this  pur- 
pose 1  sometimes,  though  with  great  trepidauon, 
creep  along  the  foot  of  high  Parnassus,  and  when 
not  too  much  fatigued,  endeavor  to  discover  bome  easy 
green  path  leading  to  higher  regions ;  but,  alas  lurme! 
there  is  all  around  an  impervious,  yet  beauiilul  furest 

I  shall  soon  graduate — soon  leap,  as  they  say,  from 
the  arms  of  my  /ilma  Mater  down  the  deep  preopice 
into  the  wild,  busy  scenes  of  actual  Iwe.  Then,  I 
suppose,  with  the  clear  visjbn  of  mAn,  I  shall  Lnrbold 
the  path  of  duly  before  me.  But  in  what  profession 
shall  I  act  ?  This  question,  even  to  this  late  day,  re- 
mains unanswered.  But  before  I  enter  upun  a  pro- 
fession at  all,  1  should  like  to  teach,  and  that  veiy 
soon  after  Commencement 

His  collegiate  course  terminated  in  regu- 
lar and  honorable  graduation,  with  the  class 
of  1849.  The  subject  of  his  *•  graduating 
piece,"  as  he  himself  calls  it,  was  the  ** Re- 
lation of  the  Ideal  to  the  Actual."  From 
the  following  rough  draft  of  a  letter,  written 
by  him  August  17,  1849,  ^^  "^^X  ^^^^ 
something  ot  the  nature  of  its  treatment,  hy 
the  faint  but  sufficiently  suggestive  allusions 
he  makes  thereto;  the  letter  is  important 
also  as  indicating  the  great  and  radical 
change  he  was  undergoing  in  mind  and 
heart,  and  looking  to  the  turning  point  in 
his  whole  career  which  came  a  few  yean 
later  in  the  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
problem  of  life  for  himself  and  his  fature 
work;  hence  we  quote  the  letter,  which  was 
no  doubt  more  fuljy  expanded  for  the  re- 
cipient, almost  entire: 

I  am  a  thousand  times  obliged  to  you  for  sendinf 
me  Mr.  Nevin's  (Dr.  John  W.  Nevin»»)  profound 
sermon,  for  it  has  taught  me  at  least  one  good  prac- 
tical lesson — that  men  are  prone  to  believe  that  ihcy 
possess  knowledge,  when  in  fact  they  kmiw  nothing. 
1  took  the  sermon,  as  I  usually  take  a  book,  st  a 
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leisare  moment,  and  began  to  calculate  that  I  should 
have  some  thirty  or  more  minutes  of  amusement ; 
bat,  lo.  ere  I  had  finished  the  first  page,  I  found  my 
self  in  a  new  region  entirely — a  region  where  I  found 
something  more  was  necessary  than  to  barely  apply 
the  icnow  ledge  I  had  learned  by  merely  imitating 
my  teachers.  I  saw  the  necessity  for  some  activity 
of  my  ow  n,  and  for  the  first  time  did  I  come  to  know 
what  was  meant  by  the  creative  energy  of  thought. 
Here  I  saw  that  when  my  mind  was  passive  only, 
the  book  was  but  a  meaningless  blank,  but  as  soon  as 
by  reflection  I  began  to  think,  the  page  became  one 
mass  of  thouglit.  The  mist  passed  away,  and  truth 
like  a  star  began  to' tremble  in  the  clear — not  a  calm 
and  steady  liyht,  for  it  was  too  distant  for  my  young 
and  feehle  sight. 

The  division  of  the  church  first  made,  into  "  ideal 
and  actual,"  and  the  argument  thereon,  would  have 
made  me  feel  more  positive  in  the  position  I  took  in 
my  graduating  piece;  for  I  blindly  hit  upon  nearly 
the  same  train  of  thought.  I  attempted  to  show  that 
in  nature  there  are  two  characteristics,  the  informing 
principle,  which  is  the  idea,  and  the  existent  form, 
which  is  the  actual  phenomenon.  This  idea  I  at- 
tempted to  show  is  concrete,  containing  the  essence, 
means  and  end,  but  must  of  necessity  be  nothing 
unless  in  living  union  with  the  form,  which  union  is 
essentially  necessary  to  a  production  of  life.  As 
Nevin  says,  in  one  of  his  works,  **  not  soul  or  body^ 
bat  ioul  and  body,  is  the  formula  which  represents 
hiunanity.*' 

His  connection  with  the  University  did 
not  cease  with  his  graduation ,  for  besides 
maintaining  at  more  or  less  distant  intervals 
a  correspondence  with  several  of  his  old 
professors  upon  abstruse  questions,  involv- 
ing learned  disputations,  he  was  invited, 
"by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  faculty"  in 
the  language  of  President  Smith,  to  deliver 
a  Master's  Oration  at  the  commencement  of 
1852;  in  1857,  he  responded  to  an  invitation 
of  the  Literary  Societies  in  joint  meeting 
assembled,  ''to  serve  as  poet  for  their  an- 
nual celebration;"  and  at  another  time  he  de- 
livered a  poem  upon  some  "high  festal"  oc- 
casion in  the  history  of  the  Owl  Society. 
The  Master's  Oration,  above  referred  to, 
was  entitled,  "Thesis  Theologica — scripta 
dictu  in  U.  V.  M. — Relation  of  the  Church 
to  the  Incarnation  in  the  Creed" — a  very 
scholarly  disquisition,  showing  already,  at 
this  early  age,  the  wide  range  of  his  acquain- 
tance with  the  ponderous  tomes  of  patristic 
literature,  the  records  of  the  old  Church 
councils,  and  the  domain  of  more  recent 
theological  learning. 

His  first  employment,  after  graduating, 
was  as  assistant  teacher  in  an  academy  at 
South  Woodstock,  Vt.  Here  he  taught 
daily  from  eight  a.  m.  till  twelve,  and  from 
one  p.  m.  till  five,  "continually  busy,"  as 
he  writes,  **with  no  time  to  improve  my 
own  mind  or  health."  He  had  classes  in 
the  higher  mathematics,  the  ancient  classics, 
and  philosophy.    On  account  of  the  great 


amount  of  labor  that  fell  to  his  hands,  and 
conscious  that  he  was  injuring  his  health 
without  any  advantage  to  himself  apart  from 
the  very  small  pecuniary  gain,  he  found  the 
position  unpleasant,  and  contentedly  awaited 
any  opportunity  that  might  occur  for  the 
betterment  of  his  condition.  Such  oppor- 
tunity soon  presented  itself,  and  at  the  ter- 
mination of  his  engagement  here  in  Novem- 
ber, 1849,  l^c  removed  to  Emmitsburg,  Md., 
induced  thereto  mainly  through  the  influ- 
'ence  of  his  now  sainted  sister.  The  immedi- 
ate object  of  this  step  was  to  take  charge  of 
the  mathematical  and  classical  departments 
of  a  select  school  which  his  brother-in-law, 
Rev.  Geo.  W.  Aughinbaugh,  had  organized 
in  that  place. 

.  He  was  then  reading  law  and  fully  deter- 
mined, at  no  distant  day,  to  return  to  his 
native  State,  and  qualify  himself  for  the 
legal  profession.  He  once  humorously  ac- 
counted for  his  coming  to  Emmitsburg  by 
recalling  the  familiar  anecdote  related  of 
John  C.  Calhoun  and  Daniel  Webster.  / 
These  statesmen  were  standing  in  front  of 
the  capitol  at  Washington,  when  a  drove  of 
mules  was  going  by.  "Look,  Dan,"  said 
Calhoun,  "  there  go  some  of  your  constitu- 
ents." "  Yes,"  Webster  replied,  "  they  are 
going  South  to  teach  school."  Then  with 
a  merry  twinkle  in  his  eye  he  added,  **rve 
come  South  to  te^ch  school."  How  many 
of  his  pupils  have  lived  to  see  the  day  when 
they  devoutly  blessed  the  good  fortune  that 
permitted  them  to  share  in  the  benefit^  of 
his  "coming  South." 

Of  this  period  Dr.  Aughinbaugh  writes  as 
follows  in  the  Memorial  Number  of  The 
Pennsylvania  School  Journal : 

Dr.  Higbee  was  an  earnest  student  all  the  time  he 
was  under  the  writer's  roof.  During  the  Brst  winter 
he  spent  in  Emmitsburg.  though  only  in  his  twentieth 
year,  he  entered  into  correspondence  with  the  pro- 
fessor of  languages  in  the  University  of  Vermont — a 
correspondence  that  assumed  in  the  end  a  contro- 
versial turn — touching  the  correct  translation  of  a 
difficult  Greek  passage.  He  also  discovered  a  new 
method  of  solving  a  difficult  problem  in  mathematics, 
which  he  submitted  to  the  crticism  of  the  profe&sor 
of  mathematics  in  the  University,  who,  as  I  remember, 
prf)nounced  it  correct  in  every  particular. 

Thougti  bom  on  New  England  soil,  and  brought 
up  under  New  England  influence,  Dr.  Higbee,  when 
he  came  to  Emmitsburg,  was  not  wholly  ignorant  of 
German  thought.  The  President  of  the  University  of 
Vermont  was  a  great  admirer  of  Dr.  Ranch,  the  first 
President  of  Marshall  College  at  Mercersburg,  Pa., 
and,  if  my  memory  is  not  at  fault,  introduced  Ranch's 
Psychology  as  a  text  book. 

<■  But  be  this  as  it  may.  Dr.  Higbee  was  prepared  to 
grapple  with  the  new  order  of  philosophical  and 
theological  thought  that  challenged  him  in  his  new 
environment.  In  the  controversy  then  going  on  in 
the  German  Reformed  Church,  he  became  deeply  in- 
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terested.  He  read»  I  may  say  devoured,  the  articles 
of  Nevin  and  Schaff  as  they  appeared  from  time  to 
time  in  the  Aiercersburg  Review,  Often  did  we  sit 
up  until  a  late  hour  of  the  night,  discussing  philo- 
sophical and  theological  subjects.  At  length  con- 
vinced that  man  can  reach  the  true  idea  of  his  being 
only  in  Christy  he  resolved  to  connect  himself  with 
the  Church.  The  writer  baptized  and  confirmed  him. 
Soon  after  his  confirmation  he  found  himself  con- 
fronted by  this  question :  If  Christ  be  the  Fulfilment 
of  Prophecy,  and  the  only  Mediator  between  God 
and  man,  is  it  not  my  duty  to  consecrate  myself 
wholly  to  the  work  for  which  He  bled,  died  and 
triumphed  ? 

The  decision  of  this  question  was  soon  reached,  as 
expressed  in  his  own  solemn  declaration:  '< Others 
may  enter  the  legal  profession,  but  I  will  preach  the 
gospel."  This  is  what  his  sister  dedred,  and  what 
she  and  other  members  of  the  church  at  Emmitsburg 
earnestly  labored  and  prayed  for.'' 

In  1850,  he  accepted  the  position  as  pri« 
vate  tutor  in  the  family  of  Hon.  Joshua 
Motter,  of  Emmitsburg,  among  whose 
daughters  he  found  his  wife,  the  faithful,  life- 
long partner  of  his  joys  and  sorrows.  This 
position  he  held  for  one  year.  The  serious 
earnestness  with  which  he  prosecuted  his 
labors  here,  as  teacher  of  a  very  small  band 
of  pupils,  is  especially  evinced  by  his  lectures 
on  the  Science  of  Logic,  and  the  Fine  Arts, 
which  were  prepared  with  the  same  pains- 
taking care  that  characterizes  his  later  pre- 
pared lectures  on  Church  History,  Ethics, 
and  ^Esthetics. 

From  the  first  his  love  for  Emmitsburg 
took  firm  root,  and  became  deeper  and  more 
abiding  as  the  years  went  by.  The  above 
intimations  afford  some  reason  for  the 
profound  attachment  he  formed  for  this, 
his  "dear  mountain  home,"  as  he  loved 
to  call  it.  It  was  here  too,  during  the  winter 
of  1850-51,  that  he  was  brought  so  nigh 
unto  death  by  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever 
of  a  most  malignant  type,  that  the  phy- 
sicians could  no  longer  count  the  flurried 
pulse,beats,  gave  up  all  hope,  and  gravely 
declared,  "  It  is  only  a  question  of  a  few 
hours'  time  with  the  poor  fellow."  He  re- 
ceived the  tenderest,  kindliest  nursing  from 
loving  friends,  which  could  not  help  but 
form,  as  it  did,  the  most  sacred  attachments. 
By  a  kind  Providence  his  life  was  spared, 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  February  he  was 
able  to  venture  out  of  the  house  **  only  the 
shadow  of  his  former  self,  weighing  between 
eighty  and  ninety  pounds." — (^Vide  **  Inter- 
mortuus,"  7%^ /<7«rwa/ for  April,  1889.) 

In  view  of  all  this,  and  much  more  that  is 
revealed  between  the  lines,  is  it  any  wonder 
that  Dr.  Higbee  himself,  writing  to  Emmits- 
burg, from  Burlington,  in  August,  185 1, 
should  make  the  following  confession  ? 
**As  I  gaze  upon  the  grand  scenes,  the  lofty 


mountains  rising  up  in  the  east,  and  the 
glorious  lake  spread  out  before  me,  dotted 
with  its  islands  of  green  and  its  thousand 
white  sails,  my  fatherland  grows  dearer  and 
dearer  to  me;  but  my  adopted  Maryland 
brings  recollections  dearer  than  those  that 
nature  can.  There  first  the  sfiritual  world 
with  its  more  than  earthly  loveliness  was  be- 
held by  me.  There  Christ,  my  only  choice, 
first  received  me  as  his,  and  filled  my  soul 
with  his  truth  and  love.  There  also,  I  al- 
most bade  farewell  to  earth,  and  yet  lived 
by  the  prayers  and  kindness  of  those  I  never 
can  forget.  My  home  is  with  you,  if  I  have 
a  home,  and  I  almost  said,  my  whole  heart 
is  there  also." 

In  the  latter  part  of  185 1,  or  early  in  1853, 
he  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Reformed  church  at  Mercersburg.  Drs. 
Nevin  and  Schaff  were  his  teachers.  Of  his 
course  here  we  will  not  take  time  to  speak, 
save  to  note  the  interesting  fact  that  he 
spent  considerable  time  in  preparing  for 
publication  an  edition  of  Pindar  in  the  orig- 
inal. The  plan  of  the  work  had  been  'care- 
fully mapped  out,  in  consultation  with  Prof. 
Pease  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  who 
had  advised  him  "to  put  the  Greek  on  one 
page  and  an  English  metrical  translation  on 
the  other,  with  explanatory  notes  at  the  foot 
of  the  page  and  critical  notes  at  the  end." 
This  work,  of  which  some  fragments  of  beaa- 
tiful  manuscript  copy  remain  to  attest  the 
seriousness  of  his  purpose,  had  to  be  aban- 
doned "because  it  consumed  too  much  of 
that  time  which  duty  required  for  studies 
more  theological."  No  task  was  too  great 
for  his  brave  undertaking. 

His  earlier  admiration  for  Dr.  Nevin 
grew  into  the  profoundest  veneration  by 
personal  association  and  fuller  acquaintance. 
Indeed  he  regarded  Dr.  Nevin,  in  certain 
lines  of  thought,  the  ablest  man  in  America, 
and  with  but  one  man  his  equal  in  Germany. 
The  following  paragraphs  were  written  by 
him  upon  the  death  of  his  old  teacher: 

In  the  recent  death  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Nevin,  at  his 
home  at  Caernarvon  Place,  near  Lancaster,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  eighty  years,  the  world  of  scholarship 
and  ripe  Chrihtian  thought  has  lost  a  noble  citizen. 
Though  not  the  best  known  to  its  educators,  he  was 
the  greatest  teacher  of  his  time  in  Pennsylvania.  He 
was  unequalled  in  his  poorer  over  the  minds  of  his 
pupils,  inspiring  in  them  such  a  reverence  for  truth, 
and  such  an  humble  attitude  to  receive  it,  as  to  free 
many  from  all  self-conceit,  and  put  them  on  the  way 
of  earnest  search  and  prayer. 

%  While  gifted  himself  with  intellectual  powers  only 
granted  to  a  chosen  few,  yet  in  his  humility  he  urged 
his  pupils  to  yield  their  minds  to  Truth  as  something 
broader  and  more  glorious  than  aught  that  he  or  the 
most  learned  had  attained ;  and  guarded  them  most 
zealously  from  the  abomination  of  intellectual  slavery. 
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In  no  scholar  of  our  acquaintance  haVe  we  seen  the 
language  of  our  Saviour  more  fully  verified,  **  Judge 
not  according  to  the  appearance,  but  judge  righteous 
judgment."  And  in  no  educator  of  the  present  age 
have  we  seen  such  a  reverent  acknowledgnoent  of  the 
aim  of  all  thought- life,  as  given  by  the  greatest  teacher 
of  man,  "  To  this  end  was  I  bom,  and  for  this  cause 
came  I  into  the  world,  that  I  should  bear  witness 
unto  the  truth." 

The  same  all-absorbing  love  of  the  truth 
and  comprehensive  grasp  of  its  wide-reach- 
ing scope,  was  the  inspiration  of  Dr.  Hig- 
bee's  own  interior  thought-power,  and  his 
own  words,  as  above  quoted,  might  be  most 
fittingly  applied  to  himself. 

After  completing  his  Seminary  course,  in 
order  to  replenish  his  exhausted  exchequer, 
he  accepted  the  professorship  of  mathemat- 
ics in  the  High  School  at  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Here  he  remained  one  year,  making  life- 
long friends  of  some  of  his  pupils,  in  the 
heart  of  one  of  whom  was  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  that  enduring  friendship  which  was 
sucl^  a  solace  to  him  in  later  years,  when  as 
State  Superintendent  he  found  in  the  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Lancaster  High  School — one  of 
his  old  boys — the  central  figure  in  the  inner 
circle  of  his  chosen  friends. 

In  1854  he  was  licensed  to  preach  the 
gospel  by  the  Maryland  Classis  of  the  Re- 
formed Church.  The  supply  of  ministers 
in  this  Church,  at  that  period  of  its  history 
was  greater  than  the  demand.  After  wait- 
ing, therefore,  several  months  in  vain  for  a 
field  of  labor  in  the  South,  the  young 
licentiate,  stirred  with  zeal  for  the  cause  he 
had  so  warmly  espoused  with  the  full  conse- 
cration of  all  his  powers  thereto,  accepted  a 
call  to  the  Congregational  church  at  Bethel, 
Vi.  He  found  Bethel  a  pleasant  and  favora- 
ble place  as  a  pastoral  field,  and  he  had  ample 
opportunity  for  the  prosecution  of  his  theo- 
logical studies.  His  sermons  were  carefully 
and  designedly  constructed  upon  the  lines  of 
the  Heidelberg  Catechism.  But  the  coldness 
of  the  Congregational  system  chilled  him, 
and  in  one  of  his  letters  he  exclaims,  **  How 
much  I  do  wish  that  I  had  a  situation  of  the 
kind  in  our  Church  nearer  home ;  but  I 
ought  not  to  murmur,  if  God  sees  fit  that  I 
should  preach  here  for  the  present." 

In  1856  he  was  married  and  began  the 
establishment  of  his  own  family  life,  in  the 
bosom  of  which  his  deepest  affections  ex- 
pended themselves  so  freely,  so  generously, 
and  so  unselfishly.  But  he  never  felt  at  home 
in  the  theological  and  ecclesiastical  atmo- 
sphere with  which  he  was  surrounded,  and  in 
1858  he  returned  to  the  South,  with  an 
honorable  dismission  to  the  church  of  his 
first   love.     For   a    time    he    served    the 


Emmitsburg  charge  as  "supply,"  and  in 
1859  was  summoned  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
First  Reformed  church  of  Tifl5n,  Ohio. 
While  here  he  also  filled  the  chair  of  Latin 
and  Greek  in  Heidelberg  College,  and  made 
a  marked  impression,  in  the  midst  of  many 
discouragements,  upon  the  character  of  that 
institution.  It  was  at  Tiffin  that  Dr.  Hig- 
bee's  father,  now  an  old  man  and  very 
feeble,  first  heard  his  son  preach.  Upon 
returning  to  the  house,  he  expressed  the 
pleasure  he  had  had,  by  exclaiming  in  sub- 
dued tones  with  tears  coursing  their  way 
down  his  cheeks,  "Well,  I  have  heard 
Elnathan  preach,  and  now  I  am  satisfied.  ^ 
He  knows  how  to  do  it." 

In  1862  he  removed  to  Pittsburgh  and  be- 
came pastor  of  Grace  church.  His  labors 
were  arduous  and  his  trials  distracting  ;  his 
health,  too,  was  the  cause  of  great  anxiety 
on  the  part 'of  his  friends.  In  February, 
1864,  he  writes:  "The  care  of  a  church  is 
very  serious  and  severe.  It  takes  the  very 
life  from  me  at  times.  I  have  hardly  slept 
a  night  this  week,  and  my  poor  head  is  com- 
pletely shattered  to-night  with  pain.  But  I 
do  not  wish  to  complain.  Should  any 
opening  offer  itself,  whereby  I  can  be  re- 
leased from  a  parish  for  a  few  years  and 
serve  the  Church  in  another  capacity,  I 
shall  accept  it  as  a  call  from  God." 

As  if  in  answer  to  his  desire  thus  privately 
expressed,  only  a  month  later  he  received » 
the  notification  of  his  unanimous  election, 
by  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  Theological 
Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Church,  located 
at  Mercersburg,  Pa.,  to  the  professorship  of 
Church  History  and  New  Testament  Exe- 
gesis, made  vacant  by  the  temporary  release 
of  Dc.  Philip  Schaff  from  the  incumbency 
of  the  chair  for  the  purpose  of  spending  sev- 
eral years  of  travel  and  study  in  Europe. 
Rev.  Dr.  S.  R.  Fisher  accompanied  the  offi- 
cial communication  of  this  action  of  the 
Board  with  a  strong  personal  appeal,  urging 
upon  Dr.  Higbee  the  acceptance  of  the  post 
thus  tendered  him,  saying  among  other 
things,  "This  much  we  know,  that  no  ap- 
pointment which  could  have  been  made 
would  have  been  so  acceptable  in  the  Sem- 
inary to  the  students  as  yours,  *  *  *  a  cir- 
cumstance which  had  its  influence  with  the 
members  of  the  Board."  Dr.  Harbaugh, 
one  of  the  Professors  in  the  Seminary,  also 
wrote  in  a  most  pressing  and  kindly  man- 
ner, begging  him  to  accept  the  call,  making 
special  reference,  like  Dr.  Fisher,  to  the 
high  gratification  prevailing  among  the  stu- 
dents over  the  action  of  the  Board.  Still 
^  he  did  not  hastily  reach  a  decision,  as  is 
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disclosed  by  letters  written  during  this  per- 
iod, but  only  after  the  most  earnest  and 
prayerful  consideration.  He  finally  deter- 
mined to  accept  the  position  as  a  call  from 
God  to  a  sphere  of  illimitable  possibilities 
for  usefulness  in  the  Church.  At  the  open- 
ing of  the  ensuing  session ,  May  3,  1864,  at 
the  age  of  thirtyfour,  we  find  him  at  his 
new  post  of  duty.  In  October  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  he  was  relieved  of  all  anxiety 
growing  out  of  the  temporary  character  of 
his  position,  by  being  permanently  elected 
thereto — sufficient  evidence  of  the  satisfac- 
tory performance  of  the  duties  of  his  office. 

A  fair  estimate  of  his  labors  at  Mercers- 
burg  and  the  fruits  thereof,  may  be  derived 
from  a  number  of  discriminating  and  appre- 
ciative articles  in  the  pages  of  the  Memorial 
Number — notably  those  of  Prof.  Kprschner, 
Supt.  Mackey,  Rev,  E.  N.  Kremer,  Dr.  N. 
C.  Schaeffer,  Rev.  S.  L.  Whitmore,  and 
perhaps  a  few^  others.  Indeed,  the  whole 
period  of  his  activity  from  this  time  onward  , 
IS  so  well  covered  by  the  splendid  memorial 
tributes  there  given,  that  it  only  remains 
for  us  to  maintain  the  consecutive  character 
of  this  narrative  by  mentioning  such  dates 
and  facts,  with  a  few  passing  reflections 
thereon,  as  may  seem  necessary  for  our  pur- 
pose. 

Dr.  Higbee  was  largely  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  the  foundation  of  Mercers- 
burg  College,  which  was  accomplished  in 
the  fall  of  1865,  with  Rev.  Dr.  Thos.  G. 
Apple  as  its  first  President,  whom  he  assisted 
with  generous  self  forgetfulness  in  the  diffi- 
cult task  of  building  up  a  college  against  the 
most  formidable  odds  of  all  sorts.  Laboring 
thus,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  studying, 
teaching,  preaching,  lecturing,  writing  arti- 
cles for  the  Reformed  Quarterly  Review^  of 
which  he  was  co-editor  for  a  season,  and  for 
the  Reformed  Messenger ^  of  which  he  was 
Synodical  Editor  for  a  while,  and  serving 
upon  some  of  the  most  important  commit- 
tees by  appointment  of  the  highest  judica- 
tory of  the  Church — maintaining  the  most 
intense  activity  whereby  his  physical  re- 
sources were  drained  to  their  utmost  capac- 
ity with  a  sublime  disregard  of  personal  ease 
and  comfort,  and  his  intellectual  and  spirit- 
ual resources  were  ever  multiplying  them- 
selves by  use  and  development  into  the 
splendid  proportions  of  rare  excellence  at- 
tained in  his  later  years. 

In  187 1  there  came  a  crisis  in  his  life, 
brought  on  by  the  consummation  of  the 
eff.jrts  that  had  been  put  forth  for  some  time 
to  secure  the  removal  of  the  Theological 
Summary  from  Mercersburg  to  Lancaster. 


Should  he  stay  at  his  post  and  by  accom- 
panying the  Seminary  sever  his  close,  though 
as  yet  unofficial,  connection  with  the  young 
and  struggling  college  which  lay  so  near  his 
heart,  and  which  was  then  about  to  send 
forth  its  first  small  class  of  graduates?  To 
understand  the  terrible  ordeal  through  which 
he  pased,  requires  a  knowledge  of  details 
and  circumstances  connected  with  the  inner 
history  of  this  whole  transaction  that  cannot 
here  be  given.  We  shall,  therefore,  content 
ourselves  with  the  following  citation  from  a 
letter  written  June  2,  1871 : 

This  Commencement  has  been  the  severest  trial  I 
have  yet  had  in  my  life.  It  cost  a  struggle  to  follow 
my  convictions  of  duty  and  resign  my  position  in  the 
Seminary.  *  *  But  I  feel  that  I  have  done  right, 
although  at  a  great  sacrifice.  I  can  accomplish  far 
mpre  for  the  Church  here  than  by  going  to  Lancas> 
ter,  and  can  labor  with  far  more  efficiency.  I  know 
very  well  that  by  some  I  shall  be  called  rebellious, 
and  by  others  impetuous  and  reckless,  and  by  very 
few  shall  I  be  esteemed  as  one  calmly  and  at  per- 
sonal sacrifice  following  the  conviction  of  duty.  *  * 
Position  often  gives  influence  and  secures  reputation 
and  honor.  I  am  not  destitute  of  ambition.  I  love 
to  be  respected  by  my  fellow  laborers  in  the  Church. 
But  the  sure  road  to  esteem  is  worth  from  lahor  €md 
toil.  Here  I  shall  labor  and  study  and  teach,  and 
pay  but  little  heed  to  what  position  I  occupy.  I  have 
gone  into  the  college  to  work,  not  to  seek  self  honor. 

Thus  he  voluntarily  relinquished  one  of 
the  most  honorable  trusts  in  the  gift  of  the 
Reformed  Church,  a  position  congenial  to 
his  tastes  and  carrying  with  it  the  assurance, 
by  constitutional  provision,  of  comfortable 
maintenance  to  the  very  end  of  his  life.  What 
he  exchanged  it  for  is  told  elsewhere  by  Prof- 
Kerschner,  who  justly  says :  "This  exchange 
x)f  positions,  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of 
ordinary  prudence,  looked  like  the  sheerest 
folly.'*  Dr.  Apple,  with  whom  he  expected 
to  be  happily  yoked  together  in  what 
seemed  to  be  the  mutually  cherished  pur- 
pose of  pulling  the  young  institution  through 
its  "schwere  anfaenge  "  (heavy  beginnings), 
considered  it  his  duty  to  resign  the  Presi- 
dency of  Mercersburg  College,  in  order  to 
accept  a  call  to  the  position  in  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  that  had  been  made  vacant 
by  Dr.  Higbee's  resignation.  This  sorely 
complicated  matters,  adding  an  entirely  un- 
foreseen element  to  difficulties  which  many 
already  regarded  as  of  an  insuperable  char- 
acter. It  was,  then,  with  the  keenest  sense 
of  the  tremendous  responsibility  he  was  as- 
suming, that  he  consented  to  become  the 
successor  of  Dr.  Apple,  as  President  of  Mer- 
cersburg College ;  but  it  was  also  with  high 
resolve  and  noble  purpose  that  he  entered 
upon  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  mani- 
fold and  onerous  duties  of  the  office,  which 
he  held  from  the  fall  of  187 1  to  the  fall  of 
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1880,  when  for  lack  of  funds  the  institution 
was  temporarily  closed. 

There  are  those  who  will  remember  the 
last  appeal  he  made  upon  the  floor  of  the 
synod  at  Woodstock,  Va.,  in  presenting  the 
claims  of  the  College  upon  the  continued 
care  and  support  of  the  Church,  couched  in 
words  eloquent  with  the  soul  of  sincerity 
and  conviction;  and,  when  some  one 
tauntingly  sa^d,  **But  Mercersburg  College 
has  already  failed,"  how,  with  inexpressible 
sadness,  he  exclaimed,  ''  It  may  prove  in 
the  end  thai  the  Potomac  Synod  has  failed, 
and  not  Mercersburg  College."  Certain  it 
is,  that  by  a  truer  standard  of  measurement, 
Mercersburg  College  did  not  fail,  in  proof 
whereof  let  the  discerning  reader  of  the 
Memorial  Volume  bear  witness. 

''Labor  and  toil"  were  surely  his; 
"worth"  came  in  their  wake;  and  the 
"sure  road  to  esteem  "  was  steadily  length- 
ening out  before  him. 

Mercersburg  College  was  the  darling  pro- 
ject of  Dr.  Higbee's  mature  manhood,  and 
It  will  readily  be  Conceived  that  its  early 
fsiilure  was  a  severe  blow  to  his  high- strung, 
sensitive  and  intensely  serious  nature.  Some 
of  the  creditors  of  the  institution  now  began 
to  press  their  claims  more  urgently  than  be- 
fore, and  the  President,  grieving  over  the 
frustration  of  fondly  cherished  hopes,  was 
beset  with  an  unusually  harassing  combina- 
tion of  d  ifficulties.  If  he  had  been  possessed 
of  private  funds  sufficient  to  meet  these 
claims,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  would  have 
poured  them  out  like  water  for  the  purpose. 
As  it  was,  although  by  no  means  personally 
responsible  for  the  indebtedness  incurred  by 
direction  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  he  volun- 
tarily surrendered  the  deed  of  his  ownership 
in  a  piece  of  land,  his  sole  holding  in  real 
estate,  as  an  offset  to  at  least  one  claim  01 
a  thousand  dollars,  although  he  himself  was 
at  the  time  a  claimant  to  the  extent  of  about 
two  thousand  dollars,  on  account  of  salary. 

Greatly  perplexed,  without  any  regular 
means  of  a  livelihood,  and  imagining  him- 
self somewhat  under  a  cloud  in  the  esti- 
mation of  many  of  his  ministerial  brethren, 
he  faced  the  future  with  little  capital  besides 
an  unfaltering  faith  in  God  and  a  resolute 
determination  to  follow  only  the  leadings  of 
duty.  But  he  lost  no  time  in  idle  murmur- 
ing and  vain  repining,  and  presently  day- 
light began  to  break  through  the  surround- 
ing darkness  of  his  earthly  prospects,  as  the 
inner  conviction  settled  upon  him  that 
''  something  was  coming."  He  was  not  left 
long  in  doubt,  for  in  the  spring  of  1881  he 
received  from  Governor  Hoyt  the  appoint- 


ment of  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In* 
struction  of  Pennsylvania. 

It  evidently  required  some  courage,  es- 
pecially in  the  way  of  independence  of  the 
ordinary  influences  that  are  paramount  in 
the  control  of  gubernatorial  action  in  such 
matters,  on  the  part  of  Gov.  Hoyt,  to  make 
this  appointment.  Dr.  Higbee  was  very 
little  known  throughout  the  State ;  indeed, 
his  natural  temperament,  as  well  as  the  close 
confinement  of  his  activity  to  the  pressing 
work  with  which  he  had  been  overwhelmed^ 
left  him  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  uti- 
lize any  of  the  ordinary  means  employed 
for  gaining  popular  reputation.  His  busi- 
ness was  to  do  battle  bravely  against  the 
currents  of  the  world's  life,  and  not  to  be 
borne  comfortably  along  into  places  of 
prominence.  In  a  word,  his  work  was  for 
eternity,  and  not  for  time,  and  hitherto  the 
conditions  for  its  performance  had  been 
such  as  to  favor  his  predilection  for  retire- 
ment and  seclusion. 

But  he  had  come  in  contact  with  a  few 
men  of  affairs  who  were  in  a  position  to 
command  influence,  and  had  left  an  abiding  * 
impression  upon  them.  So  it  happened — 
the  present  writer  is  unable  to  use  more  de- 
finite language — that  his  name  came  before 
Gov.  Hoyt,  who  being  himself  a  man  of 
serious  nature,  studious  habits,  and  fine  lit"* 
erary  accomplishments,  could  easily  enter 
into  sympathetic  appreciation  of  Dr.  Hig- 
bee's  qualifications,  and  saw  no  obstacle  to 
the  propriety  of  his  selection  in  the^compar- 
ative  obscurity  of  his  past  life.  Whatever 
lingering  objections  there  may  have  been  in 
the  Governor's  mind  on  this  score,  or  in 
view  of  Dr.  Higbee's  own  over-modest  dis- 
trust of  his  executive  powers,  were  com- 
pletely dispelled  by  the  effect  of  a  personal 
interview,  in  reference  to  which  Gov.  Hoyt 
has  within  the  past  year  written:  **I  have 
often  recurred  to  that  interview  with  Dr. 
Higbee,  for  it  has  always  afforded  me  the 
gratification  of  having  made  *no  mistake' 
in  the  man."  April  ist,  1881,  he  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  as  the  successor 
of  Dr.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  who  for  fifteen 
years  had  managed  its  affairs  with  signal 
ability,  and  now  retired  with  the  proud  con- 
sciousness of  having  achieved  a  brilliant  suc- 
cess by  the  wise  exercise  of  his  pre-eminent 
administrative  capacity. 

The  new  Superintendent,  whose  course 
was  watched  with  the  keenest  scrutiny,  and, 
in  many  quarters,  with  the  most  serious 
misgivings,  not  to  say  with  suspicion,  very 
soon  found  his  way  into  the  inner  heart  of 
the  school  men  of  the  State,  and  in  an 
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incredibly  short  time  he  enjoyed,  in  un- 
stinted measure,  the  confidence  of  his  co- 
laborers — the  living  forces  and  factors  which 
came  under  his  direction  and  inspiration, 
and  which  he  ever  regarded  as  of  infinitely 
more  value  than  the  most  ingenious  machin- 
ery that  might  be  devised  in  the  interest  of 
system  and  organization.  In  pleading,  as 
he  so  often  did,  for  the  more  generous  sup- 
port of  the  schools,  with  the  immediate  view 
of  inviting  and  retaining  the  "very  ablest 
teachers,"  he  says:  "However  complete 
our  system  may  be,  and  however  skillfully 
arranged  our  appliances  and  methods,  with- 
out the  presence  of  earnest  and  thoroughly 
qualified  living  men — without  the  moulding 
power  of  their  character  and  lives  upon  our 
children — soul  speaking  to  soul — deep  an- 
swering to  deep — with  a  voice  infinitely 
more  profound  and  mightier  than  any  writ- 
ten book — the  work  must  fail,  and  the 
money  virtually  be  thrown  away."  The 
children,  the  teachers,  the  directors,  and  the 
superintendents  were  the  objects  of  his  chief- 
est  concern,  and  upon  these  he  freely  and 
unceasingly  spent  himself. 

To  indicate  the  deep  impression  he  was 
so  rapidly  making  upon  educational  affairs 
at  home  and  abroad — for  thtf  latter  but 
reflects  the  former — we  take  the  following 
paragraphs  from  the  New  England  Journal 
of  Education^  constituting  part  of  an  ex- 
tended notice  of  one  of  his  Annual  Reports : 

Dr.  Fligbee  is  one  of  the  strongest  State  Superin- 
tendents Mie  have  in  this  country.  He  is  the  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  great  Keystone  State,  whose  schools 
are  famous  in  all  parts  of  the  land.  This  State  sys- 
tem pf  public  schools  is  one  of  the  broadest  and  best. 
Dr.  H.  is  himself  clearly  seen  through  the  printed 
pages  of  his  report, — his  scholarship,  his  high 
manly  and  moral  tone,  his  administrative  ability, 
his  straightforward  business  way  of  doing  his 
work  and  of  expressing  himself  concerning  that 
work.  We  have  been  impressed  while  reading 
his  strong  utterances  with  the  power  of  the  man 
that  shows  throughout  this  official  document.  He 
is  a  man  of  very  great  zeal  and  enthusiasm  in  his 
labors.  Within  the  four  years  that  he  has  been  in 
office  he  has  traveled  much  over  the  entire  State, 
visiting  and  lecturing  at  teachers'  institutes  and  other 
educational  assemblies,  watching  with  a  critical  eye 
all  tendencies  in  the  educational  work,  and  moulding 
educational  sentiment,  as  few  men  could  do.  He  has 
delivered  lectures  on  school  topics  in  nearly  every 
county,  and  in  some  counties  has  lectured  before  in- 
stitutes for  three  successive  years.  His  work  in  this 
direction  alone  has  been  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
school  interests  of  Pennsylvania.  He  is  recognized 
as  one  of  the  most  accomplished  scholars  of  the 
State.  No  one  questions  this  who  knows  him.  As 
a  classical  scholar,  he  has  read  nearly  all  the  Greek 
and  Latin  authors  extant.  His  attainments  in  phil- 
osophy also  are  high.  He  is  at  home  in  the  history 
of  philosophy,  and  is  quite  a  specialist  in  psychology. 
His  keen  insight  into  the  philosophy  of  education 


and  his  clear  and  forcible  statement  of  the  truth  as  be 
sees  it,  have  given  him  great  power  in  the  direaioQ 
of  educational  thought  throughout  the  State." 

At  the  expiration  of  Dr.  Higbee's  term  of 
office  there  was  reason  to  suppose  that  with 
the  political  change  that  had  taken  place  in 
the  Executive  Department  of  the  State  ad- 
ministration, a  change  would  also  be  made 
in  the  Superint^ndency  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. This  fear,  however,  proved  to  be 
groundless.  For  reasons  best  known  to 
himself,  perhaps  in  obedience  to  a  tnie 
instinct,  it  may  be  with  an  honest  desire  to 
eliminate  politics  from  the  administration  of 
the  school  affairs  of  the  State,  certainly  with 
a  correct  appreciation  of  the  very  general 
drift  of  public  sentiment  so  urgently  in 
favor  of  Dr.  Higbee's  retention  in  office. 
Gov.  Pattison,  to  his  credit  be  it  said,  de- 
termined that  he  should  be  his  own  succes- 
sor. Accordingly,  in  the  spring  of  1885, 
he  was  reappointed  and  entered  upon  the 
continuance  of  his  official  duties  with  fresh 
vigor  and  zeal. 

The  full  significance  of  this  re-appoint- 
ment was  duly  appreciated  by  the  friends  of 
education  everywhere,  and  the  Governor 
could  not  but  be  deeply  gratified  by  the 
numerous  and  sincere  encomiums  that  were 
passed  upon  him  for  the  moral  strength  with 
which  he  withstood  the  enormous  political 
pressure  that  must  have  been  brought  to 
bear  upon  him  to  secure  the  nomination  of 
a  Superintendent  out  of  the  household  of 
his  own  political  faith.  Dr.  Higbee,  as 
well  as  others,  saw  in  this  conspicuous  act  a 
most  hopeful  sign  of  encouragement  to 
remain  steadfast  in  his  determination  to 
dissever  the  administration  of  his  office  as 
far  as  possible  from  the  baneful  influence  of 
partisan  considerations.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, then,  it  was  with  high  hopes 
and  a  renewed  sense  of  responsibility  that 
he  faced  the  future,  which  never  before 
seemed  so  big  with  the  magnitude  of  the 
work  he  had  in  view.  If  he  labored  before, 
he  labored  now  more  abundantly,  and  per- 
ceptible progress  was  steadily  made. 

But  soon  the  sky  was  to  be  overcast  with 
black  clouds,  high  hopes  dashed,  and  spirits 
crushed.  Let  us  pass  this  period,  the  spring 
of  1886,  as  briefly,  as  silently  as  possible. 
We  refer  to  the  crusade  of  persecution  to 
which  he  was  subjected  in  his  capacity  of 
Superintendent  of  Soldiers*  Orphan  Schools. 
For  particulars  the  reader  must  look  else- 
where, only  he  will  not  read  aright  if  he 
does  not  discover  that  for  cruel  wrong  and 
utter  groundlessness  of  charges  made  on  the 
one  side,  and  for  patient  suffering  and  heroic 
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forbearance  on  the  other,  it  deserves  to  be 
characterized  as  one  of  the  most  indefensible 
and  heart-rending  assaults  ever  made  upon 
the  character  of  a  public  official. 

What  the  underlying  motives  may  have 
been  is  known  best  to  the  instigators  of  this 
whole  lamentable  affair;  what  their  feelings 
have  since  been  can  only  be  imagined  ;  but 
what  poignant  suffering  was  inflicted  we 
know  too  well.  It  was  indeed  a  "fiery  fur- 
nace" of  trial  for  Dr.  Higbee,  the  fierce 
heat  of  which  was  intensified  almost  beyond 
endurance  by  the  heavy  domestic  affliction 
which  fell  upon  him  at  this  time  in  the  death 
of  a  dear  son  just  upon  the  verge  of  man- 
hood's estate.  "  The  heart  knoweth  its  own 
bitterness."  It  is  true  Dr.  Higbee's  com- 
plete exoneration  came  in  due  course  of 
time,  and  he  was  deeply,  tenderly,  at  times 
tearfully,  sensible  of  the  boundless  kindness; 
and  unfailing  confidence  he  experienced  at 
the  hands  of  his  numerous  friends  every- 
where. It  was  a  precious  comfort  for  him 
to  know  that  when  he  had  ''  but  tears  to 
give"  he  was  not  left  to  '*  weep  those  tears 
alone."  But  the  consuming  grief  that 
lacerated  the  natural  affections  of  his  heart, 
and  the  no  less  consuming  distress  that  op- 
pressed the  refined  sensitiveness  of  his  na- 
ture, made  sad  inroad  upon  the  vitality  of 
his  physical  constitution.  He  had  been 
brought  nearer  to  the  reality  of  the  spiritual 
world,  but  he  never  recovered  from  the  ef- 
fect of  the  cruel  blows  he  had  received,  and 
fix>m  this  time  on,  we  venture  to  say,  he 
lived  daily  in  sight  of  the  end. 

In  the  spring  of  1889  ^^  ^^  reappointed 
by  Gov.  Beaver,  in  response  to  the  almost 
universal  desire  of  the  leaders  of  educational 
work  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  he  en- 
tered upon  the  third  term  of  his  office  with 
health  somewhat  shattered,  but  with  zeal 
unabated.  After  his  return  from  his  annual 
hay-fever  trip  in  the  following  September, 
he  felt  that  he  had  gained  some  much 
needed  strength,  and  began  his  laborious 
Institute  work  without  a  thought  of  sparing 
himself.  Thus,  within  the  last  week  of  his 
earthly  life,  we  find  him  at  Huntingdon, 
December  3d  and  4th,  with  reference  to 
which  Supt.  Brumbaugh  writes : 

He  attended  the  entire  sessions  on  Thursday,  re- 
marking to  me  once  daring  the  day  that  he  could  not 
this  season  do  his  work  with  his  accustomed  vigor* 
"  I  am,"  said  he,  half  jocosely,  *•  only  fifty-nine,  but 
I  look  like  a  roan  of  eighty,  and  feel  like  a  man  of 
ninety."  He  made  the  closing  address  of  our  afternoon 
session.  His  theme  was  the  Identity  of  Home  and 
School  Training.  In  this  address  for  forty  minutes 
he  held  the  rapt  attention  of  folly  1,300  people.  In 
it  he  spoke  with  all  his  usual  earnestness,  and  that 
profound  depth  of  thought  and  feeling  which  so  often 


characterized  his  platform  utterances.  He  reached 
beyond  the  ordinary  ken,  and  saw  and  described 
visions  not  revealed  in  like  fullness  to  other  men. 
His  wonderful  grasp  of  our  educational  environment^ 
his  deep  and  exhaustive  analysis  of  character  as  a 
factor  in  education,  his  earnest  and  Christian  charity 
for  the  honest  work  of  the  teacher,  his  intense  and 
righteous  resentment  of  all  sophistries  in  education, 
and  his  marvelous  and  rhythmic  diction,  combined 
to  make  his  address  a  memorable  one.  It  was  prob- 
ably the  last,  rich,  full  outpouring  of  the  treasures  of 
his  wonderful  mind. 

Mr.  J.  P.  McCaskey  furnishes  the  follow- 
ing interesting  account  of  his  last  interview 
with  Dr.  Higbee: 

On  the  Saturday  morning  before  his  death,  Dr. 
Higbee  called  at  the  house  of  the  junior  editor  of 
The  Journal^  to  talk  over  a  paper  which  he  was 
then  considering,  and  the  plan  of  which  was  taking 
definite  shape  in  his  mind.  He  read  a  letter  from  State 
Supt.  Draper  of  New  York,  adding  that  he  would  write 
the  paper  as  requested.  After  discussing  (he  matter 
for  probably  an  hour  or  an  hour  and^a  half,  we  went 
down  town  together,  and  the  writer  complimented  him 
upon  the  ease  with  which  he  took  the  steep  grade  of 
the  street,  where  a  few  months  before  he  had  been 
compelled  to  walk  more  slowly  because  of  asthmatic 
trouble.  "Oh,"  he  replied,  " I'm  much  better;  that 
gives  me  now  but  little  annoyance  in  walking." 

He  called  again  in  the  afternoon,  at  perhaps  half- 
past  three  o'clock.  We  had  not  yet  reached  home, 
but  he  asked  for  some  paper  and  said  he  would  write 
awhile.  As  we  came  in,  about  four  o'clock,  he  hailed 
us  cheerily  about  having  "taken  possession.*'  We 
were  always  glad  to  see  liim,  and  told  him  so.  He 
spoke  of  the  pleasure  he  found  in  writing  with  his 
old-time  readiness,  and  added,  '*Why,  I  can  write 
for  two  hours  at  a  stretch  now,  and  enjoy  it."  Seeing 
that  he  was  full  of  his  subject,  and  thinking  closely 
upon  it,  and  that  it  would  be  discourtesy  to  engage 
him  in  conversation,  the  writer  remarked,  "I  am 
going  to  the  desk  up  stairs,  and  when  you  are  through 
with  your  writing,  call  or  have  some  one  else  call 
me."  In  prot>abIy  a  half-hour  or  three-quarters,  one 
of  the  boys  came  to  say  that  Dr.  Higbee  wanted  to 
see  us.  He  read  with  much  interest  the  paper,  which 
he  had  written  as  far  as  to  the  last  paragraph  of  sug- 
gestions, while  he  sat  there — and  spoke  of  it  with  all 
his  old-time  animation  and  vigor.  Struck  with  the 
life-force  that  seemed  roused  in  him,  we  said,  in  a 
kind  of  glad  surprise,  "Why,  man,  you're  getting 
better !  You  look  as  if  there  were  ten  years  of  good 
work  in  you  yet !"  He  smiled  as  if  he  half  thought 
so  too-T-so  much  of  the  old  energy  had  come  back. 
And  so  we  talked  pleasantly  and  hopefully  until  he 
went  down  the  steps,  and  down  the  street,  with  form 
erect,  firm  step,  and  face  resolutely  to  the  front,  as 
he  walked  rapidly  away.  We  looked  after  him, 
marking,  with  a  feeling  of  gratitude,  the  spirit  and 
firmness  of  every  movement,  so  much  in  contrast 
with  what  we  had  known  of  him  no  long  time  be- 
fore— and  turned  back  into  the  doorway  thinking, 
"  Dr.  Higbee  is  getting  well!" 

Alas !  he  never  got  well.  On  the  follow- 
ing Sunday  he  had  the  privilege  of  uniting 
for  the  last  time  with  his  family  in  the 
blessed  communion  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
which  he  always  associated  with  the  Com- 
munion of  Saints,  that  precious  article  of 
the  Apostles'  Creed  that  was  so  frequently 
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in  his  meditations,  and  which,  in  his  preach- 
ing, he  never  ceased  to  emphasize  as  of  the 
most  profound  signifirance  in  every  true 
conception  of  the  Christian  pilgrimage. 
On  Monday  morning  he  finished  the  paper 
already  referred  to,  which  was  prepared  in 
response  to  a  request  from  State  Supt. 
Draper,  for  suggestions  as  to  '*  the  best 
method  of  making  our  Educational  Exhibit 
at  the  International  Exposition  1893."  In 
the  evening  of  the  same  day  he  arrived  at 
MifTlmtown,  where  he  had  an  engagement 
to  participate  in  the  work  of  the  Juniata 
County  Institute.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing, he  is  reported  as  having  made  a  most 
eloquent  speech  on  the  importance  of  secur- 
ing libraries  for  the  school  and  the  family. 
In  the  afternoon  he  again  lectured,  as  late 
as  3  o'clock,  in  regard  to  which  one  who 
heard  him  fays:  "His  remarks  were  most 
happy,  abounding  in  choicest  thoughts 
from  the  rich  storehouse  of  his  wisdom  and 
practical  knowledge,  with  here  and  there  a 
dash  of  delicate  humor  that  made  him  very 
entertaining  indeed." 

There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  he  had 
some  premonition  of  what  was  coming,  for 
we  find  him  hastening  his  departure  for 
home,  and  at  about  5  o'clock,  while  waiting 
for  the  tram,  upon  the  platform  of  Mifflin 
Station,  the  lightning  stroke  fell;  paralysis 
did  its  fatal  work  ;  and  after  a  few  agoniz- 
ing moments  of  pitiful  efforts  to  express 
a  last  wish,  the  conscious  light  of  a  noble  in- 
telligei^ce  went  out,  whilst  his  great  heart  con- 
tinued to  beat  for  fifty-six  hours  thereafter. 

Medical  attendance  was  promptly  sum- 
moned, but  nothing  could  be  done  save  to 
render  his  condition  as  comfortable  as  pos- 
sible for  the  journey  home  which  was  at 
once  undertaken.  What  a  sorrowful  home- 
coming it  was!  Lead-winged  hours  of 
painful  watching,  anxious  waiting,  tireless 
nursing  and  prayerful  hoping,  followed. 
There  was  no  return  to  consciousness. 
Early  on  Friday  morning,  December  13, 
1889,  the  spirit  took  its  flight,  and  Dr. 
Higbee  was  at  rest.  ,In  accordance  with  his 
own  frequently  expressed  wish  he  was  buried 
at  Einmitsburg,  Md.,  a  place  hallowed  by 
the  sweetest  and  saddest  memories  of  his 
earthly  life. 

"  ♦    *    it's  hard  to  bear 
The  loss;  but  oh !  we  maun  forbear." 

The  writer  is  but  one  of  many  who  have 
felt  the  informing  influences  of  Dr.  Higbee's 
life,  who  have  had  their  minds  quickened 
into  activity  by  the  creative  energy  of  his 
vigorous  thought- power,  and  who  have  had 
their  hearts  warmed  into  a  generous  glow 


by  the  enkindling  touch  of  his  kindly  nature. 
Who  has  not  felt  that  it  was  good  to  be  with 
him  ?  As  I  look  back  over  the  years  of  mj 
intercourse  with  him,  my  thoughts  chastened 
by  sorrow,  I  find  it  utterly  impossible  to 
dwell  upon  his  many  private  virtues  with  a 
view  to  single  out  what  may  possibly  have 
been  the  predominant  qualitv  of  his  charac- 
ter as  revealed  to  his  family  and  the  close 
company  of  his  chosen  friends.  Things  of 
love  and  grief  hate  the  "garish  light"  of 
day,  and  we  are  here  dealing  with  things  that 
the  heart  refuses  to  surrender  at  our  bidding. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  to  those  who  knew 
him  best,  he  was  one  of  those  rare  souls, 
«  *  «  quales  neque  candidiores 
Terra  tulit.*'* 
Touching  his  more  public  character,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  his  greatest  power  lay 
in  his  ministry  as  a  steward  of  the  mysteries 
of  grace,  and  particularly  in  his  preaching 
of  the  gospel.  I  do  not  forget  that  as  an 
instructor  in  the  class-room  he  was  unsur- 
passed and  had  few  equals.  But  that  which 
made  him  so  masterful  in  unfolding  the 
truth  of  a  particular  science  and  awakening 
the  susceptibilities  necessary  for  its  appre- 
hension and  appropriation  on  the  part  of 
his  pupils,  was  that  settled  habit  of  his  mind, 
according  to  which  he  steadily  and  persist- 
ently subordinated  all  the  manifold  forms  of 
truth  to  the  one  great  overshadowing  truth 
as  it  is  in  Christ,  The  Truth.  Neither  do  I 
forget  that,  upon  a  memorable  occasion,  Dr 
Higbee  himself  said,  *'  In  remembering  that 
I  am  a  clergyman,  I  do  not  forget  that  I  am 
a  man.''  Manhood  was  the  supreme  thing, 
but  a  manhood  as  glorified  by  its  incarna- 
tion in  The  Perfect  Man,  that  sublime  re- 
ality and  great  central  fact  of  our  life,  which 
in  its  comprehensive  largeness  includes  all 
the  functional  activities  of  our  earthly  exist- 
ence, and  is  greater  than  the  teacher,  the 
preacher,  the  laborer  in  whatever  sphere. 
In  laying  aside  therefore  the  distinctive 
robes  of  his  ministerial  ofiice  to  be  clothed 
with  the  authority  of  the  State  as  the  Super- 
intendent of  its  schools,  he  did  not  lay 
aside  his  high  calling  in  Christ  Jesus,  bat 
continued  in  season  and  out  of  season  to  do 
his  Master's  will  as  a  preacher  of  righteous- 
ness, the  only  difference  being  that  his  field 
had  now  widened  out  into  proportions  of 
almost  boundless  extent.  These  reflections 
need  no  expansion  here,  and  are  only  thrown 
out  as  involving  a  necessary  factor  for  con- 
sideration in  estimating  the  character  and 
full  significance  of  the  work  he  accomplished 
as  State  Superintendent. 

*  Earth  has  not  produced  souls  freer  from  stain. 
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'  or  this  work  we  shall  let  others  speak,  al- 
though we  are  as  yet  too  near  the  scene  of 
action  to  have  the  last  word  said  upon  it. 
For  the  present,  it  would  seem  that  nothing 
stronger  or  better  can  be  desired  than  the 
collective  judgment  of  those  who  are  most 
competent  to  form  a  reasonably  just  opinion, 
because  by  virtue  of  their  position  they  are 
most  capable  of  estimating  the  value  of  the 
service  rendered  to  the  Commonwealth  in 
her  most  vital  interest — that  of  General 
Education.  In  bringing  this  too  hastily 
written  sketch  to  a  close,  it  only  remains  for 
us  to  invite  the  reader's  attention  to  what 
is  found  in  the  pages  of  the  Memorial  Vol- 
nme,  where  he  may  perchance  find  a  reason 
for  this  commemorative  book,  which  it  is 
confidently  believed  will  constitute  a  by  no 
means  unfitting  monument  to  Dr.  Higbee 
in  every  school  to  which  it  shall  find  its 
way.  The  teachers  of  Pennsylvania  will 
know  how  to  learn  and  teach  again  the  les- 
son of  this  exemplary  meditative  life ;  they 
may  be  trusted  also  to  appreciate  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Volume,  namely,  to  perpet- 
uate for  greater  and  more  wide-spread  good 
the  wholesome  influence  exerted  by  one 
whose  conspicuous  merit  was  excelled  only 
by  his  innate  modesty. 

"Let  the  living  live;  and  you,  gather 
together  your  thoughts,  leave  behind  you  a 
legacy  of  feeling  and  ideas;  you  will  be 
most  useful  so." 


EDUCATIONAL  QUESTIONS  AS  DR. 
HIGBEE  REGARDED  THEM. 
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MODERN  ME  I  HODS  OF  EDUCATION. 

fHILE  inteileciual  culture  most  certainly 
afifccts  any  given  age,  it  is  itself  in  turn, 
both  in  Its  methods  and  scope,  conditioned 
by  the  same.  The  influence  here  is  recip- 
local,  and  those  interested  in  educational 
work  are  couhtrained^  on  this  account,  to 
take'  into  considtration  not  only  the  possi- 
bihties  of  mental  development  theoretically 
viewed,  but  also  what  characterizes  the 
spirit  of  the  age  and  people;  for  this  is  sure 
to  make  manifest  its  needs,  and  press  its 
claims  upon  the  earnest  attention  of  all  who 
are  engaged  in  educational  work. 

In  a  barbarous  age,  for  example,  but  few 
needs  of  intellectual  culture  manifest  them- 
selves. No  claims  in  the  way  of  mental  dis- 
cipline are  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the 
mass.  No  doubt  the  capabilities  of  mind 
are  there,  but  there  is  neither  inward  nor 
outward  stimulant  present  to  draw  them  into 
exercise. 


We  find  that  the  North  American  Indians 
were  cunning  and  skillful  so  far  as  the  range 
of  their  wants  extended;  and  there  were 
diverse  grades  of  excellence  among  them  in 
all  that  characterized  their  surrounding  life. 
Some  were  heroic  in  the  fight  and  eloquent 
at  the  council,  and  some  possessed  wide  or- 
P^anizing  and  administrative  power.  So  was 
It  with  our  own  Teutonic  forefathers.  They 
roamed  the  forests  and  marshes  of  interior 
Europe,  bold  and  fearless,  and  confronted 
Roman  civilization  and  Roman  encroach- 
ments upon  their  liberty  with  such  persist- 
ent resistance  that  Tacitus  declared  they 
might  be  beaten^  but  never  conquered.  They 
had,  however,  no  literature,  no  cities,  no 
civilization  or  culture.  Undeveloped  mind 
was  there — a  slumbering  national  genius 
which,  when  awakened,  gave  to  the  world 
its  highest  form  of  civilization.  "  Their 
rude  Northern  Sagas  express  the  deep  reli- 
gious feeling  of  the  old  Teutonic  soul,  and 
flash  upon  us  from  the  darkness  of  the 
Northern  night  many  gleams  of  auroral  light 
and  splendor"  (Park  Godwin).  But  it  re- 
quired the  lapse  of  ages  before  all  this  came 
to  any  proper  utterance. 

Even  in  the  civilization  of  the  Roman 
world  we  find  the  range  of  educational  pur- 
suit very  narrow,  and  correlated  on  every 
side  to  the  needs  and  claims  of  the  'age. 
Law  and  oratory,  which  their  wide  empire 
and  world-embracing  legislation  demanded, 
were  carefully  fostered.  Poetry  and  the 
arts  in  general,  under  the  stimulant  of  the 
preceding  and  neighboring  Greek  culture, 
were  cultivated.  Mathematics  engaged  at- 
tention, so  far  as  the  immediate  wants  of 
the  time  demanded.  Beyond  this  very  little 
challenges  our  regard.  The  whole  range  of 
physical  science  hardly  came  into  view  at 
all.  There  was  at  times  careful  attention 
paid  to  agriculture.  The  Roman  Senate, 
to  foster  this  study,  ordered  the  works  of 
the  Carthaginian  Mago  to  be  translated; 
and  succeeding  the  wars  of  the  Triumvirate, 
in  the  peaceful  times  of  Augustus,  we  all  re- 
member the  beautiful  panegyric  of  Virgil  in 
the  Georgics;  but  from  the  same  we  can 
easily  see  how  little  compass  of  science 
there  was.  Chemistry,  and  botany,  and 
mineralogy,  and  geology,  were  almost  un* 
known — entirely  undeveloped — and  indeed 
came  not  into  the  horizon  of  the  studies  of 
that  age.  The  capabilities  of  mind  for  such 
investigations  were  there,  but  there  was  no 
outward  demand  to  bring  them  into  exer- 
cise and  development  in  such  direction. 

In  the  mediaeval  period,  after  the  over- 
throw of  Roman  civilization,  the  range  of 
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Studies  was  of  necessity  very  narrow.  The 
Teutonic  world  was  in  ferment  and  agita- 
tion^ and  the  whole  interest  of  education 
was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  monastic  insti- 
tutions, which  still  preserved  the  precious 
remnants  of  the  old  civilization.  Here  the 
skins  of  animals  were  wrought  into  parch- 
ment, and  in  the  Scriptorium  of  each  mon- 
astery the  choicest  parts  of  Roman  litera- 
ture were  copied  and  studied.  The  rude 
monastic  almanacs  or  chronicles  became 
the  germs  of  modern  historical  investiga- 
tions. Marshes  were  drained,  and  orchards 
and  gardens  cultivated  by  the  laboring  neo- 
phytes, and  the  rude  material  thus  gained 
constructed  into  rude  fabrics  by  the  patient 
monks.  What  the  church  demanded  in  the 
way  of  art- culture,  as  in  music,  architecture 
and  poetry,  was  met,  but  the  almost  infinite 
range  of  modern  investigation  ,was  quite 
unknown. 

When  the  vast  genius  of  Karl  the  Great 
sought  to  organize  the  Teutonic  world  and 
give  to  its  capacities  room  for  proper  devel- 
opment, schools  were  established  at  every 
cathedral  church  and  in  every  monastery, 
and  in  his  own  court,  and  the  most  learned 
men  from  every  quarter  were  seized  upon  to 
aid  the  work.  Yet  under  his  vigorous  ad- 
ministration and  impulse  the  range  of 
studies  did  not  go  beyond  the  so-called 
triviutn  and  quadrivium^  the  first  embracing 
Grammar^  Rhetoric  and  LagiCy  and  the 
second,  Anthmetic^  Music^  Geometry  and 
Astronomy. 

Even  in  the  most  flourishing  period  of 
mediaeval  culture,  when,  under  the  influence 
of  Greek  writings  introduced  chiefly 
through  the  Arabs,  the  famous  pentarchy  of 
scholasticism  reigned,  it  was  possible  for  a 
single  mind  so  far  to  exhaust  the  whole 
range  of  studies,  as  to  secure  the  title  doctor 
universalis f  which  was  unhesitatingly  given 
to  Albertus  Magnus. 

How  vain  such  a  title  now  1  No  one  for 
a  moment  can  indulge  the  thought  of  gath- 
ering up  even  the  most  fragmentary  details 
of  the  boundless  investigations  of  the  pres- 
ent century.  Myriad  harvesters  in  myriad 
fields  of  inquiry  are  at  work,  and  their 
gathered  sheaves  lie  round  us  ''  thick  as 
autumnal  leaves  that  strew  the  brooks  of 
Vallombrosa." 

In  view  of  this  more  than  Briarean  de- 
mand of  the  age,  what  must  be  our  method 
of  education?  We  certainly  cannot  shut 
our  eyes  to  what  is  around  us.  We  cannot 
confine  ourselves,  if  we  would,  to  the  nar- 
row limits  of  a  semi-barbarous  age,  simply 
learning    to  read  and  write  and    cipher. 


Nor  can  we  attempt  any  curriculum  that 
shall  grasp  the  wide  expanse  of  studies  which 
the  age  demands.  Such  an  attempt  would 
be  even  more  foolish  than  the  other.  What 
shall  we  do  ?  What  should  characterize  the 
methods  of  modern  education  ? 

We  have  endeavored  to  show  how  that 
the  wants  of  modern  civilization  have  made 
necessary  an  almost  infinite  range  of  studies, 
and  how  impossible  it  is  that  any  individual 
should  attempt  to  master  or  comprehend 
them  all.  An  inference  from  this  might 
hastily  be  made  that  we  should,  at  the  out- 
set of  our  school  training,  or  at  least  at  the 
very  earliest  period,  direct  the  young  to  this 
or  that  special  pursuit,  as  the  bent  of  genius 
might  seem  to  direct,  and  dismiss  once  for 
all  the  whole  conception  of  liberal  education, 
as  this  has  obtained  in  former  times.  Is  this 
a  valid  inference?    We  think  not. 

All  thought  seeks  after  thought.  If  the  I 
manifold  which  confronts  the  mind  has  no 
intelligent  content,  no  principle  or  unifying  i 
law^  it  cannot  come  under  the  investigation 
of  science  at  all.  What  can  reason  accom- 
plish with  the  irrational  ?  The  larger  the 
field  of  investigation,  and  the  greater  the 
number  of  data,  the  more  seriously  will  the 
necessity  of  bringing  the  whole  into  some 
rational  unity  press  itself  upon  the  attention.  ^ 
Facts  are  necessary,  it  is  true ;  but  without 
the  illumination  of  some  guiding  law,  they 
must  remain  as  so  much  useless  rubbish,  re-  i 
tained  in  the  memory,  it  may  be,  but  without 
meaning,  and  therefore  unintelligible.  Only  I 
by  a  thoroughly  developed  mind,  which  has 
trained  itself  to  think  with  a  philosophic 
spirit,  will  the  truth  underlying  the  ever- 
increasing  manifoldness  of  investigations  be 
reached.  Such  thorough  development  of 
mind,  therefore,  should  be  especially  em- 
phasized in  the  present  age.  While  ad- 
vanced schools  of  scientists,  and  of  profes- 
sional men  of  every  description,  should  be 
maintained,  at  the  same  time  every  profes^ 
sion  should  see  to  it  that  only  those  should 
enter  who  have  a  broad  and  liberal  scholar- 
ship as  a  source  of  strength  for  the  work  in 
hand.  Things  seen  will  not  surrender  the 
hidden  trutl^  of  which  they  are  the  ulti- 
mates,  nor  reveal  their  correspondence  to 
the  spiritual,  which  is  their  essential  ground, 
unless  the  seeing  subject  has  a  rational  and 
spiritual  vision  to  penetrate  them ;  and  thb 
is  not  gained  by  observations,  however 
frequently  made,  but  by  that  development 
of  inward  thought-power  which  is  reached 
only  through  a  cultured  and  vigorous  per- 
sonality. Both  will  and  intellect  must  be- 
come, in  the  broadest  form,  recipients  of  the 
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good  and  the  true,  before  effects  can  be  seen 
in  their  causes,  or  the  creation  reveal  its 
Creator  to  man. 

We  need  to  keep  before  us  also  a  sense  of 
the  oneness  of  our  human  life.  We  are  not 
isolated  individuals,  or  atoms  aggregated  by 
some  foreign  force.  We  are  so  many  factors 
in  the  general  organism  of  humanity,  and 
can  accomplish  our  mission  properly  only  as 
our  personality  is  made  complete,  and  in  its 
right  relation  to  others.  The  development 
of  self  to  a  full  vigorous  life  is  vastly  more 
than  the  subordination  of  self  to  some 
external  pursuit,  be  this  never  so  high.  We 
may  boast  of  conquering  nature,  and  making 
her  yield  up  her  treasures,  when  in  reality, 
with  the  bonds  of  materialism,  nature  may 
have  conquered  us,  and  ma^  keep  us  helpless 
in  her  grasp.  The  end  of  life  is  not  science, 
separately  viewed,  but  the  full  realization, 
through  our  will  and  reason,  of  the  meaning 
of  our  own  being  as  from  God.  This  cannot 
he  reached  without  the  highest  culture  of 
self,  and  not  then  without  the  continuous 
inflow  of  power  from  above;  and  on  this 
account  our  educational  work  should  begin 
with  no  end  external  to  the  personal  life, 
but  with  the  culture  of  the  whole  soul.  It 
should  begin  with  that  which  is  broad  and 
elementary;  and  this  should  not  be  sur- 
rendered until  a  high  measure  of  inward 
personal  strength  is  gained,  to  guard  against 
that  narrow  and  narrowing  pedantry  which 
is  making  our  social  life  so  fragmentary. 

There  is  an  old  aphoristic  saying,  that 
" //  takes  nine  tailors  to  make  a  man.*'  It 
will  take  nine  lawyers  al^  to  make  a  man, 
if  each  has  begun  and  ended  with  the  study 
of  the  law.  And  so  with  every  other  pro- 
fession, if  its  definite  investigation  has  not 
been  prefaced  by  a  broad,  liberal  culture 
which  is  an  ever-present  and  invigorating 
fountain,  giving  to  each  divergent  channel 
an  ever  fresh  supply. 

There  is  no  true  individuality  save  as  the 
general  is  concrete  therein.  There  can  be 
no  specific  line  of  investigation  which  will 
yield  results,  except  as  he  who  pursues  it  has 
power  to  see  and  grasp  the  general.  There 
can  be  no  intelligent  movement  from  effects 
to  cause,  unless  the  mind  has  power  to  grasp 
a  totality  in  which  both  are  as  one. 


LOWER  AND  HIGHER  SCHOOLS. 

All  lower  schools  need  the  presence  of 
higher  schools  in  all  their  various  forms,  as 
much  as  a  foundation  needs  its  proper 
superstructure,  A  sense  of  any  fixed  limit- 
ations in  educational  work  deadens  effort, 


and  quenches  thirst  for  acquisition.  There 
are  no  limits  to  knowledge.  Reason  has  a 
boundless  horizon.  A  sense  of  the  great 
expanse  widening  out  before  us  leads  us 
onward.  All  need  the  inspiration  which 
comes  from  the  knowable  unknown,  the 
dim  outlines  of  which  glimmer  in  our  appre- 
hension. Although  we  may  walk  by  the 
brook's  side,  and' listen  joyfully  to  the  sweet 
music  which  it  makes  with  "  the  enamelled 
stones,*'  yet  we  must  hear  the  rush  of  the 
river*s  wide  sweep  and  the  grand  roar  of  the 
mighty  sea,  or  we  shall  loiter  too  long  upon 
its  sedgy  banks,  and  our  journey  be  but  half 
begun.  There  should  be  underlying  all 
common  school  work,  an  elevating  hope 
that  many  of  the  children,  whose  talents 
might  otherwise  be  buried,  will  be  prompted 
to  advance  to  higher  schools  of  training, 
and  put  their  talents  to  utmost  usury,  and 
thus  give  to  the  Commonwealth  her  highest 
ornament,  and  guardianship,  and  realize  in 
themselves  that  enlargement  of  mind  and 
inward  illumination  of  knowledge,  which 
gives  such  assured  directness  and  quickness 
of  action  to  every  power,  however  challenged, 
and  which,  if  interfused  with  the  glow  of 
Divine  love  and  wisdom,  will  loose  them 
fjcom  all  fetters  of  flesh,  and  sense,  and  fate, 
and  finite  things, — 

**  Felix  qui  potuit  rerum  cognoscere  causas, 
Atque  metus  omDes,  et  inexorabile  fatum 
Subjecit  pedibus,  strepitumque  Acherontis 
avari."* 


VACATION. 

There  can  be  no  true  scholarship  without 
self-thinking.  The  mind,  even  in  early 
youth,  must  reach  beyond  what  is  assigned 
as  a  task,  and  through  its  own  power  of  at- 
tention task  itself  freely.  So  also  there  can 
be  no  proper  development  of  practical  inde- 
pendence, or  character,  without  self-willing. 
The  energy,  even  of  the  boy,  must  reach 
beyond  merely  external-  stimulation,  and 
through  its  own  activity  guide  itself. 

We  need  teachers,  it  is  true ;  for  mind 
must  confront  mind,  and  will  meet  will,  be- 
fore culture  is  possible.  We  need  the 
moulding,  plastic  personality  of  great  and 
good  men  to  guide  and  inspire  and  bless  us. 
We  need  also  specific  studies,  and  appointed 
hours  of  recitation,  and  hand-books  which 
rightly  organize  the  essential  data  of  any 
given  subject.  We  need  all  that  **  care  with 
which  the  Lord  hath  begirt  us  round,"  to 

♦Happy  is  he  who  hath  grasped  the  causes  of 
things,  and  hath  cast  beneath  his  feet  all  fears,  and 
inexorable  fate,  and  the  din  of  greedy  Acheron. 
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use  the  language  of  the  sainted  Herbert. 
We  need,  also,  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  and 
to  give  all  this  its  proper  effect,  freedom. 

We  are  not  thirds  to  be  classified  in 
bundles,  and  put  away  here  and  there,  as 
others  may  determine.  We  are  spirit^ 
self-activity,  realizing  its  own  content.  We 
are  not  characterized  by  that  with  which 
we  are  filled  from  without,  but  by  that 
whicji  we  come  to  be  in  the  realization,  from 
within  of  our  own  potential  ties.  Our  way 
of  life  is  not  the  path  in  which,  with  tight 
guiding  strings,  others  may  lead  us;  but 
our  way  of  life  is  that  which  we  ourselves 
make,  not  capriciously,  but  from  a  body  of 
inward  motivity  formed  through  the  upbuild- 
ing of  our  own  character. 

We  have  made  these  remarks  to  bring 
into  view  the  proper  significance  of  Vaca- 
tion.  In  vacation  the  child  is  relieved  from 
the  ordinary  routine  of  school-hours,  and 
text-book  recitations.  He  is  freed,  for  the 
time  being,  fron  these  appropriate  external 
bonds,  which  surround  him  and  enforce  the 
necessary  presence  of  law,  although  from 
without.  He  is  cut  off  from  the  ordinary 
bond  of  obligation  and  restraint.  But  yet 
these  horn  subcisiva  are  not  to  be  hours  of 
indifference,  mere  emptinesses  in  life's  ex- 
panse. They  have  their  office  and  their 
benefits.  They  are  not  in  the  interest  of 
mere  caprice  and  license,  but  in  the  interest 
of  freedom,  wherein  the  child,  while  resting 
from  allotted  labor,  may  become  in  a 
measure  at  least  his  own  guide,  and  a  law 
unto  himself. 

Help  him,  then,  ye  teachers,  in  these 
holidays  and  vacant  hours,  to  begin  his  own 
investigations,  and  make  his  own  limitations, 
while  guarded  only  against  thought  and 
will  dissipation.  If  he  has  haply  reached 
the  threshold  of  botanic  science,  and 
touched  with  reverent  hands  the  door-posts 
and  lintels  of  the  noble  structure,  let  him 
freely  enjoy  "the  vision  splendid"  after 
which  that  structure  is  patterned.  Let  him 
cast  aside  for  a  time  the  necessary  scaffold- 
ing of  terms,  phyllotaxis^  cryptogamic^  pen- 
iastichous,  etc.,  etc.,  and  tramp  through  the 
meadows  and  woods  and  "worship  Nature 
in  the  hill  and  valley,  not  knowing  what  he 
loves."  Let  him  plunge  into  the  running 
brook,  and  gather  the  moss  which  it  kisses, 
and  hear  the  sweet  music  which  it  makes 
with  the  enameled  stones  (Shakespeare). 
Let  him  drink  in  the  whole  wide  expanse 
of  nature,  to  make  more  real  and  whole- 
some his  antecedent  and  subsequent  study  of 
physical  science.  Let  him  meet  heart  to 
heart  the  living  world  of  things  above  and 


around  and  beneath,  until  his  young  soul 
trembles  with 

A  sense  sablime 
Of  something  far  mbre  deeply  interfused, 
Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  selling  suoi. 
And  the  round  ocean,  and  the  living  air; 
A  motion  and  a  spirit  that  impels 
All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought. 
And  rolls  through  all  things. 

All  this  will  help  him  to  organize  aright 
his  own  acquirements,  and  illustrate  them 
with  his  own  self  cognized  applications; 
and  he  will  begin,  forsooth,  to  question 
Nature  and  force  her  to  answer  his  own 
heart  inspired  interrogations,  listening  with 
ears  not  dulled  by  the  sounds  of  classroom, 
but  sharpened  and  erect,  with  the  whole 
soul  in  them,  eager  to  hear  and  to  retain. 

Let  the  vacation  free  the  child  from  the 
bondage  of  the  school,  but  not  from  the 
noble  aim  which  it  has  in  view.  Let  his 
studies  go  on,  but  from  an  inward  impulse 
which  in  part  determines  for  itself  the  range 
of  investigation,  and  selects  for  it;>elf  its 
own  problems  for  solution. 

Every  thoughtful  teacher,  before  dismiss- 
ing his  school  for  a  holiday  or  vacation,  how- 
ever short  or  long,  will,  with  a  free  and 
genial  exhortation,  tell  his  pupi^  the  mean- 
ing of  such  a  season,  inspire  them  to  secure 
its  incalculable  benefits,  and,  if  possible, 
he  will  himself  join  the  youngsters  in  their 
seemingly  aimless  frolics,  and  without  their 
knowing  it,  widen  their  powers  of  sclf- 
thiuking  and  self-activity  by  his  own 
broader  culture  and  more  self  possessed 
powers,  until  they  feel  the  dawning  glory  of 
intellectual  freedom. 


A  WALK  THROUGH  A  LIBRARY :     NO.  V. 

Beautifully  on  the  morrow  did  the  rising 
sun  pour  his  rosy  light  down  Amwell  hill, 
over  the  dewy  meadow,  **cheq»iered  with 
water-lilies  and  lady-smocks,*'  where,  true 
to  their  engagement,  Piscator  and  Venator 
met  to  enjoy  the  exciting  sport  of  hunting 
Otter.  The  former  seems  unusually  enthu- 
siastic. He  is  determined  that  ''no  rea- 
sonable hedge  or  ditch  shall  hold  him." 
Rare  success,  too,  have  the  huntsmen  this 
day.  Kilbucky  Ringwood  and  Sweetiips  do 
bravely :  and  when  the  chase  is  over,  cxult- 
ingly  the  whole  party  go  to  an  honest  Ale- 
house **  to  take  a  cup  of  good  Barley- wine, 
and  sing  Old  Rose,  and  nJMce  together," 

Soon,  however,  Piscator  with  his  disciple 
leaves,  being  eager  to  free  himself  from  un- 
congenial irreverent  associates;  and  while 
journeying  together,  toward  that  bhaded 
hole  where  the  largest  chub  with  a  white 
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spot  on  his  tail  was  so  skillfully  caught,  the 
time  is  not  unimproved.  Now  as  ever  good 
Izaak  Walton  breathed  out  from  his  soul 
that  gentle  Christian  piety  which  adds 
such  charm  and  warmth  to  his  inimitable 
style.  Listen  as  he  thus  answereth  Venator' s 
question  relative  to  the  host  they  had  just 
left.  I  quote  the  whole  passage  as  a  worthy 
lesson. 

"And  now  to  your  question  concerning 
your  host.  To  speak  truly,  he  is  not  to  me 
a  good  companion :  for  most  of  his  conceits 
were  either  Scripture-jests,  or  lascivious 
jests;  for  which  I  count  no  man  witty,  for 
the  devil  will  help  a  man  that  way  inclined, 
to  the  first ;  and  his  own  corrupt  nature, 
which  he  always  carries  with  him,  to  the 
latter;  but  a  companion  that  feasts  the  com- 
pany with  wit  and  mirth  and  leaves  out  the 
sin  which  is  usually  mixed  with  them,  he  is 
the  man.  *  *  *  And  let  me  tell  you, 
good  company  and  good  discourse  are  the 
very  sinews  of  virtue ;  but  for  such  discourse 
as  we  heard  last  night,  it  infects  others;  the 
very  boys  will  learn  to  talk  and  swear  as 
they  hear  mine  host,  and  another  of  the 
company  that  shall  be  nameless ;  I  am  sorry 
the  other  is  a  gentleman,  for  less  religion 
will  not  save  their  souls  than  a  beggar's ;  I 
think  more  will  be  required  at  the  last  great 
day.  Well,  you  know  what  example  is  able 
to  do,  and  I  biow  what  the  poet  says  in  the 
like  case,  which  is  worthy  to  be  noted  by  all 
parents  and  people  of  civilhy : 

Many  a  one 

Owes  to  his  country  his  religion : 

And  in  another  would  as  strongly  grow, 

Had  but  his  nurse  or  mother  taught  him  so.*' 

Not  only  doth  the  honest  fisherman  in 
this  way  give  us  at  times  direct  and  some- 
what lengthy  homilies,  but  everywhere 
throughout  his  book,  with  the  happiest  free- 
dom, and  choicest  appropriations  he  teach- 
eth  us  the  necessity  of  infusing  into  our 
recreations  the  spirit  of  Christian  piety. 
When  mine  hostess,  both  cleanly  and  hand- 
some and  civil,  had  cooked  as  directed  that 
chub  so  skillfully  caught,  grace  must  be  said 
before  they  fell  to  eating  it.  When  there 
seems  to  be  no  way  to  use  the  cheven  caught 
by  the  promising  disciple  in  way  of  lesson, 
it  must  be  given  to  the  poor;  for,  as  Pisca- 
tor  says,  '*  it  is  good  beginning  of  your  art 
to  offer  your  first  fruits  to  the  poor  who  will 
both  thank  God  and  you  for  it."  And  when, 
after  catching  the  trout  with  unmistakeable 
mastery  of  the  art,  they  are  anticipating 
their  joyful  return  to  my  hostess,  there  to 
meet  Peter,  ^'agood  angler  and  cheerful 
companion,"  they  must  find  some  harmless 


sport  to  content  them,  and  ''pass  away  a 
little  time  without  offence  to  God  or  man. ' ' 
There  is  something  refreshing  to  the  spirit 
in  all  this ;  and  we  are  not  at  all  surprised 
that  such  a  writer,  when  referring  to  any  of 
his  friends  deceased,  can  so  reverently  and 
almost  uniformly  add  "now  with  God." 
Time  forbids  our  unfolding  this  peculiar 
characteristic  of  the  '*  Compleat  Angler"  any 
further. 

Along  with  such  pious  contemplations,  as 
is  conspicuous  from  what  has  been  already 
quoted,  there  is  a  peculiarly  fine  apprecia- 
tion of  whatever  is  beautiful  and  lovely  in 
nature.  You  find  no  fiorid  language,  no 
evident  attempt  to  fit  a  thought  to  splendid 
and  prepared  drapery,  no  laborious  effort  to 
hunt  out  startling  combinations  and  far- 
fetched analogies,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
freshness  and  simplicity  of  Chaucer.  There 
are  no  high  flights  of  imagination,  it  is  true ; 
no  impassioned  burst  of  feeling,  but  you  can 
see  the  pastoral  beauties  of  nature,  winding 
streams,  dewy  meadows,  brooksides  with 
shady  beeches  and  fragrant  vines,  indeed 
the  all  of  gentle  loveliness  that  the  country 
giveth,  you  can  see  sweetly  imaged  in  the 
calm  depths  of  a  pious  soul  full  of  the  love 
of  it,  as  you  may  have  seen  the  crimson  and 
purple  clouds  of  evening  more  softly  tinted 
far  down  beneath  the  unruffled  surface  of  a 
mountain-embosomed  lake.  We  cannot  for- 
bear, quoting  in  conclusion  one  passage, 
illustrating  what  has  just  been  said,  and 
there  we  must  part  with  good  Izaak  Walton 
and  continue  our  walk  in  our  next  article, 
elsewhere  and  with  other,  although  not 
better  company. 

"  Look  you,  scholar,  thereabout  we  shall 
have  a  bite  presently,  or  not^  at  all.  Have 
with  you,  sir  I  O'  my  word'  I  have  hold  of 
him.  Oh  !  it  is  a  great  loggerheaded  chub ! 
Come,  let's  be  going.  But  turn  out  of  the  way 
a  little,  good  scholar,  towards  yonder  high 
honey-suckle  hedge;  there  we'll  sit  and 
sing  whilst  this  shower  falls  so  gently  upon 
the  teeming  earth,  and  gives  yet  a  sweeter 
smell  to  the  lovely  flowers  that  adorn  these 
verdant  meadows. 

"  Look,  under  that  broad  beech-tree  I  sat 
down,  when  I  was  last  this  way  fishing,  and 
the  birds  in  the  adjoining  grove  seemed  to 
have  a  friendly  contention  with  an  echo, 
whose  dead  voice  seemed  to  live  in  a  hollow 
tree,  near  to  the  brow  of  that  primrose-hill ; 
there  I  sat  viewing  the  silver  streams  glide 
silently  towards  their  centre,  the  tempestu- 
ous sea ;  yet  sometimes  opposed  by  rugged 
roots  and  pebble-stones,  which  broke  their 
waves  and  turned  them  into  foam;    and 
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sometimes  I  beguiled  time  by  viewing  the 
harmless  lambs,  some  leaping  securely  in  the 
cool  shade,  whilst  others  sported  themselves 
in  the  cheerful  sun ;  and  saw  others  craving 
comfort  frpm  the  swollen  udders  of  their 
bleating  dams.  As  I '  thus  sat,  these  and 
other  sights  had  so  fully  possessed  my  soul 
with  content,  that  I  thought  as  the  poet  has 
happily  expressed  it : 
**  <  I  was  for  that  time  lifted  above  earth ; 
And  possessed  joys  not  promised  in  my  birth.'  " 

OUR  EDUCATIONAL  WORK. 

To  meet  the  educational  wants  of  this 
great  State  of  Pennsylvania — almost  an  em- 
pire in  itself— we  have  three  great  factors : 
X  (i)  The  Common  Schools;  (2)  Academic 
and  Collegiate  Institutions;  and  (3)  Pro- 
fessional or  Technical  Schools.  All  these 
are  equally  necessary,  and  although  not  very 
closely  related  externally,  their  internal  re- 
lation is  intimate.  No  common  school 
system  can  be  well  organized  that  does  not 
take  into  view  the  whole  estate  of  learning. 
The  higher  education  towards  which  the 
whole  development  of  mind  directs  itself 
must  make  itself  felt  at  the  very. beginning 
as  a  plastic  directing  power;  and  all  pro- 
fessional schools  should  rest  upon  a  thorough 
and  full  academic  course  preceding,  to  give 
solid  strength  and  proper  self-possession  to 
the  candidate.  All  are  indeed  bound  to- 
gether, and  should  not  be  severed  any  more 
than  the  root  from  the  ascending  axis^  or 
that  from  the  ripened  fruit. 

We  cannot  now  consider  the  relation  of 
these  three  great  factors  in  detail,  but  must 
confine  ourselves  to  the  Common  School — 
the  fundamental  factor — the  substratum  of 
culture  upon  which  the  whole  superstructure 
rests.  From  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  chil- 
dren of  the  State  are  ^thered  into  these 
schools,  and  come  thus  under  that  first 
systematic  training  which  is  to  point  them 
forward  to  their  proper  place  in  the  advanc- 
ing civilization  of  the  world,  the  office  of 
the  common  school  teacher  is  of  vast  ac- 
count. The  direction  of  a  whole  generation 
is  in  the  hands  of  our  public  school  teach- 
ers; and  if  their  work  is  not  vigorous,  firm, 
and  with  proper  aim,  it  becomes  a  failure — 
yea,  more  than  this,  it  becomes  a  disastrous 
wreck.  Look,  teachers,  at  the  possibilities 
lodged  in  the  million  children  under  your 
charge.  Remember  that  from  their  ranks 
must  come  the  ministers^  lawyers,  judges, 
legislators — the  whole  guiding  manhood  and 
womanhood  of  the  coming  age — all  who 
are  to  fill,  as  we  crumble  into  dust,  the  di- 
versified offices  of  civilized  life.     In  this 


view,  how  important  becomes  the  kind  of 
start  you  shall  give  them — the  sort  of  im- 
pulse and  inspiration  you  may  help  them  to, 
towards  the  true  ends  of  life  I  How  much 
more  to  be  considered  than  *'  the  three  R*s** 
— the  tools  merely  of  education,  not  its  soul! 
Perhaps  no  admonition  is  more  necessary 
in  our  day  than  this — Don't  be  in  a  hurry! 
No  fault,  in  my  judgment,  demands  more 
immediate  attention.  As  pedagogues  we 
are  apt  to  forget  that  we  are  not  the  child's 
only  teachers.  The  flowers,  the  clouds,  the 
winds,  the  stars,  the  whole  universe — arc 
teaching  him,  and  we  must  give  him  time 
to  feel  their  power  and  glory.  Divine  Prov- 
idence hath  made  him  the  nursling  of  these 
,  all-pervading  presences,  and  we  must  not 
dare  rudely  to  snatch  him  away.  What 
authority  have  we  to  put  a  child  of  eight  to 
calculate  the  difference  of  time  between 
Hong  Kong  and  Washington,  who  knows 
not  as  yet  how  feebly  the  revolving  hands 
of  the  clock  record  the  spinning  earth  as  it 
whirls  around  the  sun!  What  right  haye 
we  to  task  his  mind  with  analysis  which  we 
ourselves  can  scarcely  grasp,  when  the  little 
mind  is  happy  as  it  wonders  at  the  august 
syntheses  that  surround  it  ?  By  our  ambi- 
tious hurrying  and  crowding  we  cripple  and 
dwarf  the  children  into  precocious  pigmies. 
Don't  hurry,  but  let  the  life  of  the  family 
and  neighborhood,  the  impul^  of  surround- 
ing associates,  the  inspiring  atmosphere  of 
the  mother- tongue,  as  it  sweeps  against  their 
faces  from  the  playgrounds  and  streets,  the 
face  of  Nature  smiling  now  benignantly  upon 
them  and  now  awe-inspiring  with  the  grand- 
eur of  its  divine  countenance — let  all  this 
join  with  your  work  in  its  gradual,  sure, 
steady  culturing  power.  Work  not  for  ex- 
aminations, for  the  brief  show  of  a  moment 
— a  transient  and  generally  prideful  exalu- 
tion — but,  in  view  of  your  responsibility  to 
God  and  the  State,  work  for  the  future  lives 
of  those  entrusted  to  your  care,  for  their 
characters  as  men  and  women.  Take  not 
so  much  interest  in  perfecting  the  "system," 
and  in  its  glorification,  as  in  the  perfecting  I 
of  the  child,  for  he  was  not  made  for  the 
schools,  but  the  schools  for  him. 

A  word  about  the  Normal  Schools.  Wc 
must  have  teachers.  Parents  cannot  do  the 
work.  The  clergy  cannot,  and,  indeed,  the  ! 
Church  is  so  divided  in  its  confessions  as  to 
be  unable  to  furnish  any  common  confes- 
sional ground.  Teachers  the  State  must 
have.  Where  shall  we  find  them  ?  Shall  wc 
pick  them  up  at  randoin,  and  put  them  to  «  | 
work  so  significant,  and  so  far-reaching  for 
good  or  for  evil  ?    While  we  pay  large  sums       I 
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for  the  highest  skill  in  analyzing  oils  and 
testing  the  quality  of  iron,  shall  we  forget 
the  greater  necessity  of  skillfully-trained  in- 
spectors and  promoters  of  the  growth  of 
mind  and  soul  ?  We  must  have  schools  to 
give  us  trained  teachers  and  superintendents 
fully  acquainted  with  the  best  methods  of 
instruction,  and  with  clear  grasp  of  the  phil- 
osophy of  their  work.  Such  schools  are  not 
for  children,  however,  but  for  those  whose 
attainments  are  already  such  as  to  enter  upon 
this  professional  study  with  some  conscious- 
ness of  its  particular  import  and  responsibil- 
ity. Such  schools,  therefore,  should  have 
for  their  Professors  the  very  best  talent  at 
hand — men  not  only  of  the  very  highest 
and  broadest  scholarship,  but  men  of  great 
professional  experience.  With  infinite 
pleasure  shall  we  hail  the  day,  when,  with 
such  professional  schools  for  teachers,  we 
may  receive  the  graduates  of  our  Colleges 
and  higher  schools  of  learning  as  do  the 
schools  of  Medicine  and  Law.  The  time 
may  come,  yea,  ought  to  come,  when  our 
most  learned  and  experienced  men  will  see 
the  necessity  of  furnishing  our  common 
schools  with  such  professional  teachers  as 
can  be  safely  allowed  to  guide  and  inspire 
and  control  the  civilization  of  the  age. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

No  more  difficult  task  confronts  the  teacher 
than  that  of  examination.  As  a  test  of 
attainment  in  any  branch  of  study  it  is 
necessary,  and  may  be  of  great  value,  or 
almost  worthless,  depending  upon  the  char- 
acter and  scholarship  of  the  examiner.  Es- 
pecially is  this  true  when  the  examiner  has 
never  taught  the  examined,  and  has  had  no 
knowledge  of  his  power  of  thought,  or  gen- 
eral habit  of  study. 

Questions  may  be  so  constructed,  or 
topics  so  assigned,  as  to  test  the  memory 
alone,  bringing  into  notice  merely  the  re- 
tention of  facts  and  dates  and  verbal  text- 
book answers, — ^a  disorganized  mass  of  ma- 
terial, neither  digested  nor  assimilated,  and 
of  but  little  use,  in  such  form,  to  any  one. 
Even  in  this  case,  an  examiner  of  broad 
scholarship,  by  a  careful  survey  of  the 
answers,  can  detect,  with  difficulty  however, 
the  mental  grasp  of  the  examined. 

But  again,  questions  may  be  so  constructed 
or  topics  so  assigned  as  to  test  the  knowledge 
of  the  examined  and  show  how  far  his 
thought  has  grasped  the  truth  of  things  in 
the  given  subject  of  study.  The  examined 
is  thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  not  by 
puzzles  to  test  his  ingenuity,  but  by  ques- 
tions that  demand  a  knowledge  of  principles 


upon  his  part,  and  the  answers  to  which 
must  come  from  his  own  inner  powers  of 
thinking.  Even  in  this  case,  it  is  difficult 
to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  scholarship  in 
very  many  branches  of  study,  unless  the  ex- 
aminer takes  into  critical  survey  the  whole 
character  of  the  answers  given,  the  structure 
of  the  sentences,  the  English  used,  and  that 
almost  invisible  thought  power  which  the 
examiner,  if  a  scholar,  recognizes  by  a  sort 
of  intellectual  aflfinity  or  mental  sympathy. 

All  examinations,  in  our  judgment,  if  to 
be  relied  upon,  should  be  conducted  by  an 
examiner  of  broad,  sound  scholarship,  such 
as  will  dictate  a  series  of  questions  calculated 
to  test  scholarship,  and  which  will  detect  in 
every  answer  given  the  more  hidden  element 
of  self-possessed  thinking,  rather  than  the 
most  ostentatious  power  of  memory  involved. 

But  in  an  examination  to  test  the  qualifi- 
cation of  one  desiring  to  become  a  teacher, 
how  can  an  examiner  assure  himself  of  those 
ethical  qualities,  which,  to  say  the  least,  are 
as  necessary  as  are  the  intellectual  ?  What 
list  of  questions  can  he  form  which  will  be 
of  any  service  here  ?  The  most  that  he  can 
do  is  to  detect  in  the  personal  presence  of 
the  examined,  as  well  as  in  the  general  tone 
of  his  answers,  that  self-humiliation  and 
reverence  without  which  all  moral  life  is 
dwarfed  and  blighted. 

But  fortunately  our  schools  are  all  under 
the  personal  and  continued  inspection  of  our 
superintendents;  and  this,  added  to  their 
examinations,  should  be  sufficient  to  guard 
us  against  any  serious  immorality  or  great 
incompetence  or  waste  of  time  in  our  edu- 
cational work.  Let  us  labor  to  keep  among 
our  examiners  men  of  the  broadest  and 
soundest  scholarship  possible,  and  men  whose 
manners  and  morals  4ire  above  reproach. 


OFFICE  OF  MUSIC  IN  THE  SCHOOL  AND  IN 
THE   FAMILY. 

If,  to  be  effective,  the  work  of  education 
must  have  regard  to  all  the  powers  of  the 
human  soul,  it  should  not  neglect  the  imag- 
ination, or  phantasy,  which  most  certainly 
enters  into  the  activities  of  will  and  intelli- 
gence in  our  earliest  youth  as  well  as  in  our 
ripened  age. 

The  world  of  art  is  no  less  real  than  the 
world  of  thought.  While  truth  is  searched 
often  by  a  process  of  analytic  thought,  de- 
manding on  this  account  a  thorough  disci- 
pline of  the  intellect ;  the  beautiful  is  grasped 
by  an  a&sthetic  intuition,  demanding  for  this 
purpose  a  careful  culture  of  the  phantasy. 
In  the  one  case  we  have  the  process  of 
science;  in  the  other,  the  process  of  art. 
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Why  neglect  either,  when  their  source  is 
the  same  ?  For  when,  by  the  phantasy,  we 
see  through  and  beneath  the  build  of  things, 
the  primordial  form  gaverning  all  and  in  all 
manifesting  its  presence,  what  is  this  but  the 
same  truth  in  form  which  we  reach  through 
the  analysis  of  thought  ?  The  same  glory  is 
in  it  after  all,  in  the  one  case  authenticating 
itself  as  truth  through  the  activities  of  intel- 
lect;  in  the  other  case,  looking  out  through 
the  form,  and  revealing  itself  therein  as  the 
beautiful,  through  the  intuitive  glance  of  the 
phantasy. 

To  the  sphere  of  art,  thus  briefly  charac- 
terized, music  belongs,  and  addresses  itself 
to  that  soul -power  which  realizes  the  beauti- 
ful. The  form  material  here  in  which  the 
idea  enshrines  itself,  and  through  which  it 
is  made  to  reach  in  upon  the  soul^  is  in  itself 
almost  spiritualr-viz.,  sound ;  and  this  is 
the  chief  medium  through  which  the  infini- 
tude and  indefiniteness  of  feeling  can  come 
to  an  expression.  Therefore,  we  may  say, 
in  brief,  that  music  is  the  utterance,  under 
sound  forms  of  sense  ^  of  the  beautiful  in  those 
sentiments  and  aspirations  which  fill  the 
heart,  and  thence  gush  forth  like  crystal 
waters  from  deep  hidden  springs.  It  is  the 
outflowing  of  the  feeling  heart.  While  giv- 
ing body  to  emotion  and  sentiment,  with 
their  power  thus  made  tangible,  as  it  were, 
it  penetrates  the  soul,  awakening  the  depths 
of  feeling  and  affection  slumbering  there, 
and  leading  the  whole  engrasped  spirit  into 
sad  or  joyful  communings  with  itself,  or  into 
wondrous  and  visionary  excursions  into  the 
vast  past  of  its  hopes  and  loves,  or  into  the 
vaster  future  that  lies  before  it  like  a  far-off 
landscape  in  the  evening  twilight. 

Music,  as  such,  employs  sound,  not  speech, 
although  the  two  are  allied.  Sound  is 
vague  and  impressive^  while  speech  is  definite 
and  expressive;  yet  it  has  beneath  it  a  life  of 
feeling  which  moulds  not  the  word  but  the 
tone,  and  through  it  utters  itself.  Language 
challenges  the  intelligence,  while  music,  in 
which  the  heart  element  of  all  thought  is 
struggling  toward  expression,  makes  us  trem- 
ble and  glow,  as  the  sounds  sweep  immedi- 
ately over  the  chords  of  affection.  Music, 
we  may  say,  in  way  of  summary,  is  the  work 
of  that  creative  art- power  which  gives  ex- 
pression to  the  beautiful  of  sentiment  in  the 
forms  of  sound  intelligible  to  our  feelings, 
and  in  this  way  only  challenging  the  soul.  It 
is  as  a  spirit  moving  over  the  deep  of  emo- 
tion, now  forming  ripples  and  wavelets  there, 
and  anon,  it  may  be,  rousing  the  storm  with 
the  rush  and  war  of  embattling  billows,  and 
now  saying  at  will,  Peace  I  be  still ! 


It  reaches  its  purpose  in  the  power  of  im- 
pression. Although  seemingly  a  paradox, 
its  expression  is  just  this  power  of  impression; 
for  sound  does  not  stand  apart  from  the  soul 
in  way  of  form,  but  enters  the  soul,  and  ar- 
ticulates itself  there.  In  this  way  music 
weds  itself  so  intimately  to  the  heart.  This 
is  its  dwelling  place;  and  no  one  with  a 
heart  can  fail  to  come  under  its  power. 

It  needs  no  high-wrought  symphony  to 
touch  the  soul.  The  simplest  melody  can 
start  a  thrill  of  delight,  or  open  the  other- 
wise deep-seated  fountain  of  griefs  and  tean. 
A  lullaby  at  the  cradle  can  bend  in  reverence 
the  grey-haired  grandfather,  while  it  brings 
before  his  vision  a  far-ofi*  home  and  child- 
hood. The  Swiss  mountaineer  flnds  his  sod 
in  the  echoes  of  his  Alpine  horn.  The  wild 
highland  chief  of  Scotland  saw  the  glory  of 
his  clan  rising  up  before  him  while  the  pi- 
broch was  sounding  through  the  heathery 
hills.  Who  cannot  recall  Shakespeare's 
beautiful  tribute  to  its  power? 

That  strain  again  I 
O !  it  came  o'er  my  ear  like  the  sweet  south 
That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets, 
Stealing  and  giving  odor. 

Who  does  not  remember  the  equally 
beautiful  passage  of  Milton  ? 

Sure  something  holy  lodges  in  that  breast 
And  with  these  raptures  moves  the  vocal  air 
To  testify  his  hidden  presence. 
How  sweetly  did  they  float  upon  the  wings 
Of  silence,  through  the  empty  vaulted  night, 
At  every  fall  smoothing  the  raven  down 
Of  darkness  till  it  smiled. 

The  mournful  wail  of  despair,  the  pierc- 
ing shriek  of  agony,  the  joyful  chorus  of 
mirth,  the  fiery  rush  of  passion,  the  gentle 
whispering  of  love,  the  moving  fulness  of 
life,  the  silence  audible  of  death,  together 
with  all  the  sounds  which  the  soul  of  nature 
utters  from  waters  and  woods,  from  valleys 
and  mountains,  day  unto  day,  and  night 
unto  night — how  all  these,  now  combined 
and  now  separate,  as  wrought  by  genius  into 
creations  of  beauty,  and  sounding  forth 
from  instruments,  or  breathing  life-like  from 
heart  and  lips,  can  penetrate  the  deep 
foundations  of  nature  within  us,  and  even 
throw  an  Orphean  spell  over  nature  without 
us ;  for  the  shepherd's 

Artful  strains  have  oft  delayed 

The  huddling  brook  to  hear  his  madrigal. 

And  sweetened  every  musk-rose  of  the  dale. 

Music,  as  we  have  just  said,  has  a  wondrous 
power  of  impression  ; — power  over  thought 
and  act,  for  it  moves  the  inmost  depths  of 
our  emotional  nature ; — power  over  the 
learned  and  unlearned,  for  it  touches  the 
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life  of  the  soul  far  beneath  all  analytic  pro- 
cesses of  thought; — ^power  over  high  and 
lovr,  for  it  strikes  a  chord  which  can  be 
made  to  thrill  in  every  heart. 

From  this,  it  can  be  easily  seen  what  office 
it  should  serve  in  the  family.  The  family 
is  the  home  of  our  deepest  earthly  affections. 
It  is  here  that  our  whole  emotional  nature 
begins  its  development.  Here  we  find  the 
very  fountain  whence  flow  the  purest,  and 
strongest,  and  most  lasting  feelings  of  our 
life.  We  are  in  the  family  by  the  necessary 
relations  of  our  being.  Far  back  of  any 
voluntary  acts  of  our  own  conscious  exist- 
ence it  asserts  its  presence  and  power.  The 
relation  is  divinely  ordained,  and  demands, 
therefore,  our  most  serious  regard.  Home, 
where  we  first  live,  and  move  and  have  our 
being — where  the  soul  of  each  one  of  us 
opens  up  into  conscious  activity,  where  the 
whole  being  begins  to  bloom  as  doth  the 
flower  in  its  inclosing  bud — home  is  the 
place  not  only  of  obedient  acts  of  will, — not 
only  of  intellectual  nurture  and  discipline, 
but  also  the  place  which  the  beauty  of  art 
should  adorn, — where  the  "fair  humanities" 
should  reign,  where  all  ennobling  sentiments 
should  be  cherished,  that  in  every  possible 
way  the  attention  of  the  household  may  be 
drawn  from  the  grossly  sensual  to  the  super- 
sensuous  and  ideal.  Music,  then,  when 
true  to  its  nature  as  giving  form  to  and  thus 
suggesting  sentiments,  which  are,  perhaps, 
more  powerful  factors  of  our  life  than 
thoughts, — through  the  medium  of  sounds 
which  equally  delight  childhood  and  age, — 
music,  therefore,  we  repeat,  should  bind  the 
fireside  together  with  links  of  love,  and  in 
the  throbbing  hearts  of  the  children  awaken 
hallowed  thoughts  and  resolutions,  and  form 
a  body  of  lasting  associations,  expanding 
the  affections  of  the  soul. 

Untwisting  all  the  chains  that  tie 

The  hidden  soul  of  harmony. 

It  is  not  out  of  place  here  to  relate  an  in- 
cident which  is  said  to  have  occurred  in  the 
early  history  of  the  Cumberland  Valley,  in 
thb  State,  for  it  is  a  powerful  illustration  of 
what  has  just  been  said.  By  the  sudden  attack 
of  a  band  of  Indians,  one  of  the  frontier 
settlements  of  the  Valley  was  overpowered, 
and  a  number  of  very  young  children  car- 
ried away  captives.  After  many  years, 
moved,  perhaps,  by  the  loveliness  of  the 
child  herself,  the  Indians  brought  back  a 
captive  girl,  who,  from  her  long  sojourn 
with  them,  had  lost  all  memory  of  her  par- 
ents and  home.  The  news  rapidly  spread 
that  a  captive  had  been  returned.  Two 
mothers  hurried  to  the  place,  hoping  that 


the  returned  one  might  be  their  long-lost 
child.  Neither  was  able  to  identify  her, 
and  both  claimed  her.  All  possible  means 
were  used  to  bring  the  child  to  some  recol- 
lection of  her  former  life,  but  in  vain.  The 
wild  forest  life  among  the  Indians  had  ob- 
literated all  memory  of  civilized  childhood. 
Every  association  of  home-life  seemed  to 
have  perished.  At  last  one  of  the  women 
(the  real  mother),  remembering  how  assid- 
uously she  had  taught  her  young  girl  to 
sing  a  certain  hymn,  which  had  been  pre- 
cious among  the  memories  of  her  own  child- 
hood, seated  herself  by  the  child,  as  washer 
wont  in  the  years  gone  by,  and  began  to 
sing  the  old  familiar  hymn.  At  first  the 
child,  now  almost  grown  into  womanhood, 
listened  intently  to  the  voice.  As  the  sing- 
ing went  on,  the  child  began  to  tremble. 
Visions  of  home  seemed  to  be  filling  her 
gaze.  Old  memories  were  coming  back 
again.  The  bonds  which  a  barbarous  cap- 
tivity had  thrown  around  her  soul  were 
breaking.  Soon,  with  gushing  tears,  the 
captive  cried  out,  "Oh,  my  mother,  my 
mother!" 

Music,  which  had  surrounded  her  cradle 
and  her  infant  life — which  had  entered  and 
thrilled  the  depths  of  her  young  soul — 
which  had  slumbered  on  the  untouched 
chords  of  her  heart  through  her  long  years 
of  exile,  now  awakened  and  asserting  its 
presence  and  power, — music,  laden  with  all 
the  perfume  of  a  mother's  love,  and  the 
dewy  freshness  of  happy  childhood  life, — 
roused  the  whole  soul  into  harmony  with  its 
past  existence,  and  re-bound  mother  and 
child  in  a  fellowship  of  sentiment  and  emo- 
tion far  beyond  that  of  thought,  and  as  last- 
ing as  life  itself. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  CHILDREN. 

No  worthier  object  can  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  a  State  than  the  proper  education 
of  the  children  thereof.  Even  in  govern- 
ments where  the  arts  of  war  formed  the 
main  study  of  the  governing  and  the  chief 
practice  of  the  governed  class,  the  worth  of 
learning,  of  an  advanced  character  at  least, 
was  reverently  recognized.  Ca&sar  pardoned 
Varro  because  he  was  the  most  learned  man 
of  his  age,  and  made  him  librarian  at  Rome ; 
and  the  warrior  Karl,  when  the  Prankish 
judges  had  condemned  Warnefried,  the 
Lombard  scholar,  to  lose  his  eyes  and  hands, 
saved  him,  saying:  **We  shall  not  easily 
find  another  hand  that  can  write  history." 
But  where,  as  now,  the  arts  of  peace  come 
into  special  prominence,  and  where  the 
very  purx)ose  of  legislation    is  the  highest 
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welfare  of  the  people,  no  State  can  neglect 
the  general  educational  discipline  of  the 
young,  without  setting  aside  the  foundation 
Itself  upon  which  its  claim  to  legislate  at  all 
is  based. 

or  course,  much  elementary  training  is 
carried  forward  by  the  family,  where  father 
and  mother  are  the  divinely-ordained  guides 
and  guardians  of  their  offspring ;  and  that 
Commonwealth  would  be  weak  indeed,  the 
cultured  purity  of  whose  home- life  forms 
not  its  chief  pillar  of  support.  But  the  re- 
lation between  home  and  the  so  called  com- 
mon school  is  most  intimate.  The  children 
go  from  one  to  the  other  and  return  day  after 
day  through  years.  The  opening  of  school 
creates  a  kind  of  festival  stir  in  every  house- 
hold, and,  as  the  term  goes  on,  the  com- 
munion becomes  so  close  that  the  new  com- 
panionships and  disciplinary  restraints  and 
study-tasks  of  the  school-room  move  into 
the  loving  converse  and  freedom  of  the  fam- 
ily life  as  a  part  of  its  experience,  each  add- 
ing eifect  to  the  other,  as  bird -songs  float 
into  the  morning's  dewy  calm  and  become 
part  of  the  rising  day. 

An  agency,  therefore,  so  coSperant  with 
the  family  life,  taking  character  therefrom, 
and  adding  character  thereto;  an  agency 
so  capable  of  becoming  a  lasting  blessing,  as 
it  should,  or  a  blighting  curse,  as  it  may, 
throughout  the  thousands  of  homes  which 
make  up  a  State,  clearly  demands  the  most 
watchful  care  of  those  who  make  and  execute 
the  laws,  and  should  never  be  felt  to  be  a 
subordinate  interest  or  mere  accident  in  our 
halls  of  legislation.  If  the  fish  in  our  rivers 
and  the  game  in  our  forests,  with  the  forests 
themselves,  are  of  sufficient  importance  in 
our  social  life  to  command  the  protection  of 
legislation;  if  the  difficult  problems  grow- 
ing out  of  the  strained  relations  of  capital 
and  labor  are  of  interest  enough  to  demand 
the  skill  of  our  most  thoughtful  law-makers; 
if  the  methods  of  taxation  and  means  of 
commercial  intercourse  and  the  treatment  of 
paupers  and  the  insane  well  deserve  the  calm 
consideration  of  our  ablest  statesmen,  then, 
most  certainly,  the  training  of  a  whole  gen- 
eration of  children,  numbering  in  our  State 
more  than  a  million,  affecting,  as  it  must, 
our  present  social  life,  and  reaching  out  into 
the  future  and  conditioning  the  destiny  of 
the  Republic,  deserves  and  demands  the 
best  thought  and  highest  wisdom  of  the 
Legislature  of  an  enlightened  Common- 
wealth like  ours. 

Too  oflen  is  it  the  case,  we  fear,  that 
some  of  the  most  significant  forces  of  our 
social  order,  because  silent  in  their  opera- 


tion, insignificant  in  their  outward  show, 
and  more  spiritual  than  material  in  their  re- 
sults, escape  consideration.  Who  will  deny 
that  the  primary  education  of  a  whole 
generation  of  boys  and  girls  is  a  significant 
factor  of  social  progress  ?  How  far  the  possi- 
bilities with  which  it  has  to  do,  sweep  beyond 
the  vision  which  generally  catches  the  eye 
of  our  business  men  and  politicians,  and  how 
much  deeper  and  broader  are  the  responsibil- 
ities involved  in  the  care  of  a  million  und^ 
veloped  minds  than  most  of  us  are  ready  or 
willing  to  acknowledge!  But  so  quiedy 
does  the  whole  work  link  itself  to  our  homely 
everyday  life,  so  modestly  does  it  hide  itself 
away  from  public  notoriety  to  keep  nearer 
to  our  hearth-stones,  that  it  may  almost 
entirely  fail  to  find  that  recognition  and 
attention  which  it  ought. 


THE  PRACTICAL  ELEMENT. 

We  must  not  be  understood,  however,  ts 
desiring  to  divorce  from  our  common  school 
instruction  the  practical  element  involved  in 
all  proper  educational  work.    The  necessity 
of  clear,  accurate  perception,  challenged  by 
direct   reference  to  concrete  objects,  and 
made  vivid  and  lasting  by  the  hand  aiding 
the  mind's  eye  in  tracing  their  figure  and 
relations,  cannot  be  too  much  emphasized. 
Vague  word-forms  cannot  start  into  clear 
articulation    the    thinking  of    the  child. 
There  is  a  large  field  in  all  the  elements  of 
science  for  direct  labor  of  this  kind;  but 
this  is  quite  distinct  from  the  work-shop,  and 
has  to  do  with  knowledge,  and  not  directly 
with  trades  or  professions.     Weights  and 
measures  are  best  learned  by  weighing  and 
measuring  at  the  start.     The  principles  of 
natural  philosophy  admit  of  direct  practical 
application   and    proof.      Natural    science 
invites  the  pupil  to  use  intelligent  eyes  in  the 
realm  of  nature  spread  out  around  him,  and 
his  powers  of  keen,  critical  observation  can 
be  cultivated  in  no  other  way.  The  handling 
of  a  bean  in  contrast  with  a  grain  of  com 
will  open  the  eyes  of  a  child  to  the  differ- 
ence between  a  dicotyledon  and  a  mono- 
cotyledon  much    more  promptly    than  a 
memorizing    of    the    terms.      So   also  in 
chemistry  and  allied  studies,  the  laboratory 
must  be  the  study-room.     Doing  is  but  the 
purpose  of   the    will    carried    into    effect 
through  the  medium  of  the  understanding, 
and  is  of  incalculable  advantage.     But  in 
this  whole  work,  we  must  not  forget  that 
fact-lore  is  but  little  removed  from  ufardlort, 
unless  the  presence  of  an  interpreting  mind 
meets  mind  enshrined  in  all  the  phenomena 
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under  observation.  It  is  not  the  eye  of 
flesh,  however  aided  by  instruments,  but  the 
inner  eye  of  reason,  that  grasps  the  law,  for 
law  and  relations  for  use  are  the  Divine 
reason  immanent  in  things.  The  educational 
process  after  all  is  an  unsensing  of  the  mind, 
that  it  may  transcend  the  passing  phenomena 
and  see  with  clear  vision  the  ever-abiding 
law. 

Our  children  need  much  of  such  training 
that  they  may  not  move  with  vapid  stare 
through  worlds  of  infinite  reason  around  and 
beneath  and  above  them.  They  must  find 
intelligent  companionship  with  flowers,  and 
shrubs,  and  trees,  and  animals,  and  air,  and 
blue  heavens,  and  encircling  stars,  and  gain 
some  thoughtful  apprehension  of  the  acts, 
and  industries,  and  thoughts,  and  experi- 
ences of  mankind.  In  work  of  this  kind  our 
common  schools  can  best  meet  the  demands 
of  a  practical  training,  while  leaving  to 
higher  schools  of  technology  the  work  which 
our  industrial  trades  so  urgently  demand, 
and  which  by  such  schools  alone  can  be 
adequately  done. 


OUR  SCHOOL  DIRECTORS. 

The  school  law  rests  upon  the  assumption 
that  a  large  majority  of  the  parents  in  the 
Commonwealth  will  send  their  children 
at  a  comparatively  early  age  to  the  common 
schools,  if  such  are  properly  provided  for 
them  by  means  of  an  equitable  taxation 
npon  the  part  of  the  State.  To  initiate  the 
whole  movement,  the  people  in  the  various 
municipalities  are  empowered  to  elect  a  def- 
inite number  of  Directors^  to  whom  is  en- 
trusted this  solemn  work  of  supplying  the 
children  of  the  State  with  all  the  facilities  re- 
quired to  secure  a  thorough  elementary 
training.  Upon  the  faithful  discharge  of 
their  duties,  therefore,  the  efficiency  and 
success  of  the  whole  interest  mainly  depend. 
They  are  at  the  foundation  of  the  whole 
structure  ;  and  they  are  elected,  therefore, 
directly  by  the  people,  and  taken  from 
the  immediate  neighborhood  in  which  the 
work  in  view  is  to  be  accomplished,  that 
they  may  thus  have  the  advantage  of  know- 
ing by  daily  experience  the  educational 
n^ds  of  their  district,  and  of  being  them- 
selves personally  interested  in  satisfying 
such  needs  to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 
The  wisdom  of  such  a  course  is  at  once  ap- 
parent ;  for  it  must  be  a  sad  day  for  a  rep- 
resentative government  like  ours,  when  con- 
fidence in  the  people  is  so  far  lost  as  to  lead 
the  law  makers  to  feel  that  the  parents  of 
the  Republic  will  not  take  interest  enough 


in  their  offspring  to  select  men  of  earnest 
character  and  resolute  purpose,  to  supply 
them  with  proper  schools. 

Evidently  then,  the  sole  object  of  the 
selection  of  Directors  is,  to  supply  the 
Commonwealth  with  such  schools  as  shall 
meet  the  educational  wants  of  the  age  in  the 
way  of  elementary  training.  No  consider- 
ations of  state  or  governmental  management 
in  the  way  of  party  politics  surround  their 
office.  It  has  to  do  with  a  broad  and  gen- 
eral interest,  which  of  necessity  includes  all 
parties  in  one  common  bond  of  fellowship. 
Neither  school  sites,  nor  school  buildings, 
nor  school  teachers,  nor  school  apparatus, 
nor  school  text-books,  nor  school  superin- 
tendents, can  be  m^de  to  depend  upon 
party  votes  or  political  alliances.  No 
science,  elementary  or  advanced,  can  rec- 
ognize narrowing  limitations  of  such  char- 
acter. Grammars  are  not  Republican  or 
Democratic,  nor  are  geographies  or  arith- 
metics. Much  less  will  moral  truth  bend 
to  such  modification.  Indeed,  the  whole 
foundation  work  of  the  Directors  will  be 
degraded  and  vitiated  if  allowed  to  be  de- 
pendent in  any  way  upon  issues  of  such 
character.  The  law,  therefore,  had  a 
reasonable  right  to  suppose  that  the  people 
would  take  sufficient  interest  in  their  own 
children  to  see  to  it  that  the  most  profound 
and  wise  men  should  be  secured  as  the 
Directors  of  their  schools.  If  such  are  not 
selected  as  a  rule,  we  have  the  sad  evidence 
of  a  wide-spread  demoralization  of  the  peo- 
ple, which  demands  most  serious  attention. 
And  if  the  Directors,  when  elected,  allow 
themselves  to  be  diverted  from  the  great 
purpose  of  their  office,  forgetting  its  appli- 
cation to  all  in  common,  irrespective  of 
any  political  or  social  caste,  it  evinces  a  mal- 
feasance demanding  a  most  prompt  remedy. 


CLOSER  SUPERVISION. 

No  matter  has  given  us  more  concern 
than  the  inspection  and  supervision  of  our 
schools.  The  field,  including  the  whole 
State,  is  that  of  an  empire.  Many  counties 
have  become  so  populous  as  to  have  quite 
outgrown  the  old  system  of  inspection.  The 
introduction  of  city  and  borough  superin- 
tendents has  helped  to  bridge  over  for  a 
time  these  difficulties,  but,  even  with  their 
aid,  our  present  system  of  county  superin- 
tendency  needs  enlargement  to  make  itself 
properly  felt.  It  is  accomplishing  all  it 
can,  and  we  have  no  complamt  whatever  to 
make  against  the  superintendents,  but  we 
have  abundant    reason    rather   to  admire 
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their  faithfulness  and  zeal.  Any  one  can 
see,  however,  that  to  spread  the  labor  of  one 
man,  no  matter  how^  capable  he  may  be, 
over  a  range  of  districts  where  three  or  four 
hundred  teachers  are  employed,  must,  of 
necessity,  make  it  very  thin.  Frequent 
visitations,  or  a  thorough  and  repeated  ex- 
amination of  school-rooms  and  grounds  and 
appliances,  and  many  other  matters  which 
require  constant  watchfulness,  are  simply 
impossible. 

What  is  needed — how  much,  only  those 
familiar  with  school  work  can  tell — is  that 
our  school  directors  be  permitted  by  law 
to  form  circuits,  (made  up  of  contiguous 
districts,  or  districts  near  at  hand  within 
their  own  counties, )  including  a  population 
not  greater  than  five  thousand,  or  of  a  single 
district  including  not  less  than  ten  schools, 
each  of  which  circuits  shall  have  a  district 
superintendent,  elected  by  the  directors 
residing  therein,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
report  to  them  and  to  the  county  superin- 
tendent each  month  during  school  term,  the 
condition  and  progress  of  the  schools  with- 
in his  circuit  after  a  careful  inspection,  giv- 
ing full  details  of  all  that  the  county  super- 
intendent and  himself  may  feel  to  be  neces- 
sary for  the  further  improvement  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  educational  work  therein. 
The  district  superintendent  should  be  paid 
out  of  the  funds  of  the  district  or  districts 
constituting  his  circuit,  each  district  paying 
its  pro  rata  share,  and  his  minimum  salary 
should  be  equal  to  the  highest  salary  paid  to 
any  teacher  within  his  circuit.  All  this 
more  definite  inspection  should  be  under  the 
control  of  the  county  superintendent,  who 
should  have  authority  to  commission  the 
district  superintendents  within  his  county 
upon  their  election  by  the  directors,  with 
power  to  revoke  the  same  on  the  same 
grounds  as  he  now  has  power  to  revoke  a 
teacher's  certificate.  In  case  of  resignation 
or  vacancy  arising  from  any  cause  whatever, 
the  directors  should  be  authorized  to  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  the  election  of  a  successor 
for  the  unexpired  term.  The  term  of  office 
and  qualification  of  candidate  should  be 
the  same  as  in  the  case  of  a  county  superin- 
tendent. 

This,  while  giving  us  more  close  inspec- 
tion, will  not  multiply  coordinate  school 
officers  in  the  county.  The  county  super- 
intendent will  continue  to  be  chief  super- 
visor, and  the  only  one  authorized  to  sign 
certificates.  These  district  superintendents 
will  be  his  aids,  through  whom  he  can  reach 
every  school  in  his  territory;  for  these  dis- 
trict   superintendents  can   take  a    careful 


census  of  the  schools,  and  discover  the 
number  of  children  deprived  of  educational 
privileges ;  they  can  correct  the  irregularity 
of  attendance  by  reporting  nx)nthly  to  the 
directors  and  superintendents,  and  devising 
remedial  plans ;  they  can  regulate  the  organ- 
ization of  libraries,  and  form  an  intelligent 
comparison  of  the  districts  and  schools  in 
relation  to  apparatus,  text-books,  and 
school- buildings  and  grounds ;  they  can 
conduct  evening  meetings  and  local  insti- 
tutes, arousing  interest  among  the  immedi- 
ate patrons,  and  stimulating  a  healthy  emula- 
tion between  the  schools;  they  can,  by 
their  monthly  or  more  frequent  visitations, 
accomplish  more  fully  what  the  law  has 
required  of  the  directors,  and  which, 
although  required,  has  been  in  very  many 
cases  neglected ;  they  can  aid  the  directors 
in  their  selection  of  teachers  qualified  for 
their  special  fields,  and  they  will  educate 
themselves  into  a  body  whose  good  execu- 
tive ability  in  the  management  of  schools 
will  be  a  help  which  every  earnest  county 
superintendent  will  hold  in  the  very  highest 
regard,  and  which,  indeed,  he  must  have  if 
he  is  to  make  his  own  labors  in  a  county 
effective  in  the  way  of  frequent  and  definite 
inspection. 

In  view  of  the  various  records  to  be  kept 
by  the  county  superintendent,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  having  some  fixed  office  for  consul- 
tation, and  for  various  other  reasons,  the 
common  custom,  followed  in  very  many  of 
our  counties,  of  giving  him  a  fixed  office  in 
the  county  court-house,  should  be  an  estab- 
lished law.  The  propriety  and  advantageof 
having  the  various  competing  school  books 
and  series  of  school  books  upon  all  subjects 
taught  in  the  common  schools,  and  the  various 
kinds  of  improved  school  apparatus,  school 
furniture  and  appliances,  exposed  in  such 
office  for  the  ready  inspection  of  teachen, 
directors  and  friends  of  education,  will  at 
once  be  perceived,  and  should  commend 
the  measure  to  the  favorable  consideration 
of  the  Legislature. 


ARBOR   DAY   FOR   THE  COMMONWKALTH. 

Recognizing  the  peculiar  fitness  of  the 
Executive  proclamation  fixing  an  Arbor  Day 
for  the   Commonwealth,  it   has   been  our] 
effort  and  pleasure  to  make  it  in  every  way  i 
as  efficient  for  good  as  possible  in  relation  ^ 
to  our  public  schools.     Here,  among  the 
children,  habits  of  thought  and  feeling  in 
regard   to   the  benefits  and  uses   of  tree- 
planting  can  be  formed,  which  will  deter 
them,   it  is  hoped,  from  that  destructive 
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greed  which  has  forgotten  the  value  and 
beauty  of  green  woodlands  and  parks,  and 
the  glory  of  shadowy  hills  and  leaf-hidden 
streams,  where  the  trout  snaps  the  unwary 
fly,  and  the  liverworts  peep  out  from  the 
dewy  moss,  and  wake- robins  nod  their 
heads  to  the  answering  ferns.  Children 
need,  in  their  innocent  up-springing,  to 
have  room  to  get  away  from  the  garish  sun 
and  rest,  as  upon  a  mother's  bosom,  in  the 
twilight  silence  of  the  growing  woods.  We 
have  endeavored  to  keep  in  view,  so  far  as 
possible,  the  educational  power  of  such 
things,  by  urging  that  our  school- grounds 
be  supplied  with  shade-trees  and  shrubs  and 
flowers,  and  that  the  naked  walls  of  our 
school- buildings  be  trellised  over  with  vines. 
Childreji  feel  most  deeply  the  ministry  of 
that  which  charms  the  eye. 

We  are  what  sun  and  winds  and  water  make  us  ; 
The  mountains  are  our  sponsors,  and  the  rills 
Fashion  and  win  their  nursling  with  their  smiles. 

Unconsciously  each  impression  of  such 
character  sinks  into  the  tender  depths  of 
their  souls,  and  there  it  remains,  as,  in  re- 
flection, do  the  willows  in  the  placid  stream. 
In  fact  the  scenes  of  nature  are  perennial 
companions,  growing  more  friendly  from 
year  to  year.  Those  most  familiar,  wher- 
ever we  may  be,  are  ever  entering  the  study 
of  our  imagination,  and  often  giving  direc- 
tion even  to  our  acts.  *•  The  shepherd,"  as 
with  exquisite  pathos  has  been  said  by 
Wordsworth,  "  is  half  a  shepherd  on  the 
stormy  sea,  and  hears  in  piping  shrouds  the 
tones  of  waterfalls,  and  inland  sounds  of 
caves  and  trees;  and  in  the  bosom  of  the 
deep,  sees  mountains,  sees  the  forms  of 
sheep  that  grazed  on  verdant  hills." 

Arbor  Day,  repeated  in  our  schools  from 
year  to  year,  will  cultivate  a  reverent  love  of 
nature,  will  lead  our  children  to  value  stu- 
dious walks  along  our  streams  and  hills,  and 
through  our  winding  valleys  and  wide,  windy 
sweeps  of  harvest  §elds  and  meadows,  and 
into  our  bosky  dells  to  waken  courteous 
Echo  to  give  them  answer  from  her  mossy 
couch. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  power  and  a  culturing 
beauty  in  all  this  which  every  child  may 
experience  if  he  will ;  and  Arbor  Day  serves 
to  enforce  it  upon  his  thought.  Why  should 
not  our  school  children  cherish  a  holiday 
which  brings  them  into  direct  sympathy  with 
the  sweet  companionship  of  man  with  na- 
ture? Why  should  they  not  oflfer  their  aid 
in  giving  to  our  school-grounds  green  lawns 
over  which  the  wind-stirred  trees  may  scatter 
gold  and  porphyry, — where  the  laughing  daf- 
fodils may  welcome  the  returning  swallows, 


and  glowing  clusters  of  chrysanthemums  may 
soften  the  cold  of  Autumn  winds  with 
thoughts  of  summer  ?  Why  should  they  not 
surround  their  school  home,  which  they 
must  so  soon  leave  for  the  harsh  toil  of  busi- 
ness life,  with  all  that  can  make  the  memory 
of  it  a  joy  forever  ? 


CHILDREN  NOT  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

The  organization  of  our  system  of  public 
schools  presupposes  that  the  children  of  the 
Commonwealth  shall  receive  the  benefits 
thereof,  and  that  no  children,  if  possible, 
shall  grow  up  in  ignorance,  or  without  a 
good  common-school  education.  The  chil- 
dren need  this,  and  the  State  must  also  guard 
itself  against  the  serious  perils  of  ignorance ; 
for,  as  Goethe  has  well  said,  ''  Nothing  is 
more  terrible  than  active  ignorance.  *  *  Every 
effort,  therefore,  should  be  made  to  carry 
out  this  plain  pre-supposition  of  the  school 
system.  At  present,  however,  we  have  no 
authorized  means  of  determining  the  num- 
ber of  children  between  any  ages  who  are 
deprived  of  the  benefits  of  our  public 
schools  and  of  all  other  opportunities  of 
education.  This  number  may  be  large  or 
small.  If  large,  the  danger  is  only  the 
greater;  if  small,  it  should  be  promptly 
reduced  to  a  minimum. 

In  our  judgment,  the  Legislature  should 
require  every  district  school  board  to  ap- 
pomt  an  officer,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
take  a  careful  census  every  year  of  all  the 
children  of  school  age  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion ;  of  all  who  attend  the  public  schools, 
and  private  or  select  schools,  and  all  who 
attend  no  school  whatever,  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  eighteen.  Upon  the  basis 
of  such  authorized  statistics,  reported  an- 
nually to  the  School  Department,  we  can 
easily  ascertain  the  number  of  non-attend- 
ants, and  open  the  way  for  proper  legisla- 
tion in  protection  of  the  young,  who,  at 
their  own  peril  and  that  of  the  State,  are 
growing  up  in  ignorance. 

If,  in  conjunction  with  this,  our  superin- 
tendents will  secure  from  every  school  with- 
in their  jurisdiction  a  carefully- prepared 
table  showing  the  number  of  all  pupils  at- 
tending less  than  twenty  days,  all  attending 
from  twenty  to  forty  days,  and  for  every 
additional  twenty  days  throughout  the  legai 
school  year,  we  can  form  some  correct  con- 
ception of  the  irregularity  of  attendance, 
which  also  demands  careful  watching.  This 
is  an  additional  argument  for  that  closer 
supervision  and  inspection  which  are  so  ur- 
gently needed. 
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A  WORD  TO  TEACHERS. 

Because  various  artificial  arrangements 
become  necessary  in  the  management  of 
school-work,  and  well  defined  courses  of 
study  are  demanded  to  render  graded  schools 
possible,  accompanied  as  they  must  be  with 
examinations  to  condition  transitions  from 
one  grade  to  another,  teachers  need  great 
caution  against  the  danger  of  making  the  aim 
and  uses  of  instruction  bend  to  these  ar- 
rangements and  examination  in  such  way  as 
to  injure  both  themselves  and  their  pupils. 
Children  must  be  taught  to  read,  for  ex- 
ample :  but  the  aim  here,  upon  the  part  of 
the  teacher,  must  be  something  higher  than 
the  successful  passage  of  the  pupil  from  one 
Reader  to  another  through  the  monotonous 
text-book  march  of  grade  to  grade.  The 
end  in  view  is  to  enable  the  child  clearly  to 
grasp  the  world  of  reason  that  confronts 
him  in  the  visible  forms  of  his  mother- 
tongue.  At  some  ^tage  of  the  process, 
therefore,  the  mere  act  of  learning  to  read 
must  pass  over  into  reading  for  the  sake  of 
gathering  wisdom  from  the  word-embodied 
experience  and  thought  of  mankind,  awaken- 
ing in  such  transition  a  greater  thirst  for 
knowledge  than  the  narrowing  ambition  to 
pass  an  examination  on  pauses,  inflections, 
emphasis,  tones,  etc.,  which  are  but  the 
scaffoldings  of  expression.  These  are  good 
in  their  place,  and  may  require  some  atten- 
tion in  the  process.  But  the  process  in  no 
sense  is  toward  them,  but  toward  the  sub- 
stance and  grandeur  of  literature.  Schools 
need  well  selected  libraries,  to  which  teach- 
ers and  pupils  may  have  free  and  frequent 
access,  that  the  prescribed  course  of  the 
school,  going  through  six  Readers  it  may  be, 
shall  not  fetter  both  alike  in  the  great  work 
begun. 

In  every  elementary  study,  in  fact,  the 
teacher  should^ have  a  clear  vision  of  the 
end  toward  which  it  moves,  and  direct  the 
awakening  mind  of  the  child  thitherward 
with  no  uncertain  or  vacillating  step.  There 
must  be  teleology  in  teaching.  The  end 
must  be  seen  in  the  beginning,  and  serve  as 
a  directive  and  inspiring  motive  throughout 
the  whole  advance.  To  plant  a  walnut  simply 
as  a  seed,  without  reference  to  what  is  legiti- 
mately involved  in  its  growth  and  develop- 
ment, is  but  to  stick  it  at  random  in  the 
ground,  near  the  building  it  may  be,  to 
thrust  its  branches  against  the  windows 
which  are  to  admit  light,  or  at  the  very  edge 
of  the  walk,  to  impede  exit  and  entrance, 
and  endanger  its  own  preservation.  To 
start  upon  any  given  course  of  study  with- 
out knowing  the  end  toward  which  it  logi- 


cally directs  itself,  is  to  start  at  random 
and  with  unsteady  gait.  Children  demand  a 
proper  guidance  in  this  regard.  They  are 
not  things, — they  are  living  souls.  Already 
in  rudimentary  form  the  various  sciences 
are  enveloped  in  them,  from  the  very  fact 
that  they  have  an  understanding  which  may 
be  interfused  with  an  inner  rational  light, 
and  come  under  the  sway  of  truth. 

The  teacher  must  be  able  to  make  full  ac- 
count of  this,  and  in  his  most  primary  in- 
struction be  sure  that  he  is  turning  the  glance 
of  the  pupil  toward  knowledge — toward  truth 
a  recipient  form  for  which  the  intellect  is— 
and  not  toward  arranged  limitations  of 
grade ;  that  his  orienting  is  not  false,  and 
the  whole  process  not  cramped  and  fettered, 
either  by  his  own  too  narrow  vision  or  by 
the  necessary  machinery  of  his  school.  The 
most  advanced  and  noblest  scholar  will  find 
that  he  can  take  the  soft  hand  of  his  youngest 
pupil,  and  soon  realize  how  eagerly  his  own 
slightest  onward  leading  will  be  followed  by 
the  child ;  for  mind  delights  to  marry  mind, 
and  science  is  but  the  truth  of  the  world  in 
forms  of  reason,  which  reason  seeks,  and 
without  which  it  can  not  be  satisfied.  At 
times — no  one  can  fix  these  in  way  of  pre- 
scription, for  mental  regeneration  is  a  mys- 
tery only  less  profound  than  that  of  the 
spirit — at  times  he  will  challenge  the  child's 
tender  eyes,  already  filled  with  wonder- mist, 
to  a  still  higher  vision  seen  as  yet  in  but 
dim,  shadowy  outline,  as  by  no  legerdemain 
but  with  a  master's  power  he  removes  one 
fold  of  the  curtain  and  shows  him  the  glory 
of  the  worlds  beyond. 

The  power  of  the  teacher  is  in  his  own 
far  seeing,  not  directed  to  examinations  and 
transitions  from  prescribed  grade  to  grade, 
but  to  the  vast  expanse  which  is  involved  in 
the  infinite  possibilities  of  the  souls  with 
which  he  has  to  do.  His  office  in  this  light 
is  truly  great,  and  its  responsibility  most 
solemn.  It  involves  deep  reverence  for  the 
most  advanced  scholarship,  and  an  awe- 
inspiring  sense  of  the  destiny  of  man  as 
transcending  all  knowledge,  and  capable  at 
present  of  being  seen  but  dimly  and  in 
enigma. 

Tropically,  or  in  way  of  allegory,  we  can 
best  express  what  we  mean,  alloidn^  each  one 
to  interpret  from  his  own  standpoint  of  vis- 
ion. Across  the  stream  whose  rapid  wa- 
ters bar  his  direct  and  timid  progress,  the 
child  must  be  lifted  from  stepping-stone  to 
stepping-stone, — then  led  ^pn  through  the 
thick  shade  of  mossy  woods,  among  ferns 
and  cardinal  flowers,  still  moving  upward 
through  the  tangled  and  blossomy  pathway 
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where  thorns  threaten  and  eglantines  sweeten 
the  toil, — then  still  onward  with  more  reliant 
step  across  the  wide-spread  table-land  of 
meadows  made  green  by  the  mountain 
springs  where  he  can  find  refreshing  rest, — 
then  still  upward  with  a  greater  strength  of 
self-possession  to  the  very  summit  of  the 
thander-smitten  rock,  where  before  him  in 
vision  far  ontreaching  his  most  ardent  ex- 
pectation he  sees  with  wistful  eyes  the  silvery 
winding  rivers, — the  scattered  villages  along 
their  margins — the  mist  hovering  over  the 
distant  valleys  that  sweep  onward  until  they 
vanish  in  storm-haunted  hills  overarched 
with  glowing  amethyst.  Anon  Hespe- 
rus comes  leading  on  his  host  of  stars, 
Arcturus  and  his  sons,  belted  Orion,  the 
clustered  glory  of  the  Pleiades,  and  the 
Swan  with  outstretched  wings  sweeping  up 
the  Milky  Way :  and  all  this,  with  infinitely 
more,  when  thus  seen,  comes  to  be  for  him 
hut  this  Universe  bending  in  adoration  and 
joining  with  Cherubim  and  Seraphim  and 
veiled  angels  in  crying  Holy  I  holy  1  holy  ! 
Lord  God  Almighty  I  Heaven  and  earth 
are  full  of  the  majesty  of  Thy  glory  I 

This  is  not  the  prescribed  course  of  study 
which  confronts  the  teacher,  but  it  should 
in  his  inner  sense  be  made  to  interfuse  it, 
and  give  to  it  its  meaning  and  significance, 
so  that  the  child  while  moving  under  his 
guidance  may  feel,  however  faintly,  the 
worth  and  dignity  of  his  own  soul. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  HIS  LETTERS. 

Have  just  come  in  from  a  visit  with  Mr. 

■ .  The  sunset  was  most  charming.    Such 

a  delicate  purple  tinge  was  on  the  clouds ! 
such  a  rich  golden  glow  along  the  horizon, 
and  such  a  strange  sombre  green  on  the 
forests!  When  we  returned  to  the  Semi- 
nary, the  moon  was  shining  through  the 
clouds.  What  a  glorious  pearly  car  she 
rode  in !  A  thousand  fancies  crowded  my 
brain.  A  thousand  sweet  memories  awakened 
in  my  heart.  'Twere  vain  to  strive  to  give 
them  utterance  in  words;  yet  the  feeling 
most  prominent  was  that  of  praise  to  God 
who  made  the  earth  so  wondrous  fair,  and 
gave  us  hearts  to  know  Him  and  its  glory. 
How  often  in  striving  to  be  fit  for  a  better 
world,  we  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
not  even  fit  for  this !  How  many  passions 
mar  the  calmness  of  our  peace !  How  many 
things  neglected  take  away  the  sweet  ap- 
provals of  conscience!  How  many  tres- 
pa^es  turn  to  discord  the  precious  harmony 
which  ought  to  reign  in  our  moral  nature  1 
"We  are  as  sheep  gone  astray,"  but  return- 


ing, I  trust,  to  the  Sh^epherd  and  Bishop  of 
our  souls.  It  will  not  be  long  before  the 
twilight  of  our  little  life  will  come, — not 
long  before  darkness  will  close  in  upon  our 
earthly  career,  and  our  bodies  now  warm 
with  life  will  sleep  all  still  below  the  grass 
and  flowers  which  some  friend  will  put  over 
our  graves.  How  little  before  that  time 
shall  we  be  able  to  do !  How  poorly  pre- 
pared for  our  account  and  for  the  abode  of 
blessed  spirits!  We  must  work  while  the 
day  lasts,  lest  we  fail  in  hearing  that  '<  Well 
done,  good  and  faithful  servant."  Perhaps 
there  is  no  better  field  for  labor  than  our 
own  hearts.  Certainly  we  at  least  can 
make  ourselves  more  blessed  as  examples  to 
our  friends.  Too  often  in  our  anxiety  to 
improve  others  and  turn  them  to  Christ  and 
his  kingdom,  we  forget  that  we  require  the 
same  anxiety,  the  same  earnest  watchfulness, 
and  the  same  fervent  prayers. 

♦  *  >|t  4t 

Sunday  morning:  The  sky  is  covered 
with  clouds  and  everything  betokens  rain. 
"  Hath  the  rain  a  father?"  What  a  glo- 
rious mystery  the  processes  of  nature  mani- 
fest !  How  evident  that  the  whole  order 
of  the  natural  world  has  been  and  is  guided 
by  infinite  intelligence !  How  much  more 
are  we  cared  for  by  God  than  is  the  grass 
which  perisheth  !  Could  we  but  realize  this, 
and  will  to  rest  in  God,  obeying  His  voice 
as  it  reaches  us  in  His  Church  and  is  ever 
strengthened  by  our  own  reason  and  con- 
science, what  marvellous  beauty  would  char- 
acterize our  human  life  !  How  calm  our 
own  trust,  how  precious  our  family  life  and 
altars,  how  free  from  enmity  society,  how 
charming  the  unselfishness  of  friendship, 
and  holy  the  companionship  of  love !  We 
ourselves  have  made  earth  miserable  by 
Yielding  our  allegiance  to  sin,  and  only 
Dy  turning  with  sad  penitent  hearts  to 
Christ,  the  Redeemer,  can  we  ever  hope 
to  find  rest  or  peace. 

*  *  *  4t 

Monday  passed  off  quietly  for  a  birthday. 
A  kind  Providence,  who  has  given  me  so 
many  years,  commenced  this  new  one  with 
a  most  lovely  day.  The  sun  shone  won- 
drously  warm  and  bright.  The  insects  were 
glittering  in  its  light.  The  grass  seemed  to 
be  springing  into  verdure.  The  elms  and 
poplars  were  in  blossom,  and  a  wave  of  life 
seemed  to  be  passing  over  the  earth.  I 
think  it  fortunate  that  my  birthday  comes 
so  near  the  opening  spring,  when  nature  is 
reviving  and  inspiring  us  with  hopes.  I 
wish  you  had  been  here  to  take  a  ramble  in 
the  woods.     You  would  hardly  recognize  the 
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old  walk,  every  part  oif  the  scenery  is  so 
rapidly  changing.  The  soft  purple  and 
azure  which  you  saw  not,  is  now  covering 
the  mountain  and  filling  every  opening  in 
the  hills,  and  the  sunlight  puts  a  golden- 
green  gleam  over  the  wheat-fields  that  are 
scattered  with  such  beautiful  variety  between 
us  and  the  "Gap."  The  sombre  dullness 
of  the  tree  branches  has  given  place  to  an 
almost  sparkling  lustre.  It  would  do  you 
good  to  stand  on  the  hill  out  the  lane  near 
the  woods,  and  mark  the  changing  pano- 
rama.— March  2g,  1863. 

*  ♦  «  * 

How  much  I  do  wish  I  could  have  been 
with  you  in  the  glorious  mountains.  Noth- 
ing so  exalts  my  feelings  and  enlarges  my 
sympathies  as  the  shadowy  valleys  and  tow- 
ering hills,  and  it  is  a  great  treat  for  me  to 
get  out  into  the  wild  woods,  as  far  beyond 
gaudy  civilization  as  possible,  to  refresh  my- 
self on  the  lap  of  Mother  Nature.  Then 
one  forgets  the  littleness  of  our  common  life, 
the  transient  prejudices,  the  little  puffs  of 
anger,  the  sharp  frost  of  malice,  and  above 
all  the  low  hypocrisies  of  men,  as  he  gazes 
into  the  noble  open  face  of  things  that  greets 
so  congenially  every  one  who  walks  through 
the  long  sweep  of  mountains  and  woodlands. 
When  you  once  smell  the  fragrance  of  the 
pines,  and  see  the  nodding  fox-gloves,  and 
the  waving  marshweeds,  and  the  frolic  of 
birds,  and  a  thousand  nameless  beauties  of 
the  country,  all  thoughts  of  the  strange 
struggles  and  contradictions  of  men  fade  and 
vanish,  and  calm,  happy  content  dwells  in 
the  spirit.  Is  it  not  so  ?  Hence  I  love  such 
jaunts  as  you  most  beautifully  describe,  and 
wish,  as  I  read,  that  I  had  been  there.  We 
may  yet  enjoy  some  jaunt  together.  I  can- 
not walk  as  you  can  ;  but  every  mouldering 
log  tempts  me  to  stop  and  meditate,  and  I 
fear  you  would  soon  tire  of  such  a  compan- 
ion. The  Indian  summer  is  now  here,  sweet 
dream  of  the  months  that  have  fied,  hazy, 
warm,  and  unspeakably  charming.  I  have 
but  few  moments  to  spare  in  enjoying  it  in 
any  field*  walks,  but  in  spirit  I  am  traversing 
the  hillside  almost  every  hour. 

♦  *  *  ♦ 

They  expect  an  oration  from  me  pecu- 
liarly classical  and  literary — every  produc- 
tion that  I  have  given  them  thus  far  from 
the  stage  has  naturally  been  moulded  in  this 
cast.  In  this  they  will  be  entirely  disap- 
pointed, for  I  continually  hear  a  voice 
within  me  saying,  "Go  to  teach  by  your 
oration  rather  than  to  plecue.^*  I  am  com- 
pelled by  my  conscience  to  choose  a  theo- 
logical subject,  and  such  I  have  chosen — at 


once  the  deepest  in  theology  and  the  most 
vital  in  reference  to  practical  piety — "The  " 
relation  of  the  Church  to  the  Incarnation  in 
the  Creed."  I  shall  treat  the  subject  in  a 
purely  scientific  and  philosophic  way.  My 
piece  will  be  burdened  with  thought  without 
any  regard  to  embellishment  or  ornament, 
and  without  the  least  regard  to  the  prevail- 
ing theological  dogmas  of  Puritanism.  I 
shall  present  the  Church  as  she  is,  the  glor* 
ious  living  body  of  the  Redeemer.  I  shall 
present  the  Incarnation  as  it  is, — the  great 
mystery,  the  central  sacrament  of  the  uni- 
verse.— ^une  12 f  18^2,  having  reference  U 
Master^  s  Oration  cU  University  of  Vermont, 

*  :¥  *  ^ 

It  may  be  true,  as  you  say,  that  there  is 
but  little  opportunity  of  enjoying  a  delight- 
ful and  instructive  religious  conversation  in 
ordinary  society ;  but  still,  aside  from  the 
solid  peace  of  reflection,  bending  back  into 
the  interior  of  our  own  being,  there  is  the 
fellow-citizenship  of  the  saints,  which  affords 
each  one  of  us  a  large  field  for  precious 
communion.  I  mean  by  the  saints  not 
simply  the  living,  but  the  long  catalogue  of 
God's  servants  from  Abel  to  the  present 
hour.  Is  it  not  delightful  to  feel  that  be- 
fore the  eye  of  our  faith  there  is  such  a  vast 
cloud  of  witnesses,  and  that,  although  we 
may  not  open  our  hearts  to  them  in  prayer, 
we  can  still  feel  their  sympathy  as  we  bow 
in  adoration  before  their  and  our  Redeemer? 
We  live  not  by  sight  as  Christians,  and  we 
must  feel  that  our  faith  really  brings  us  into 
the  household  of  God,  whatever  may  be  our 
earthly  surroundings,  so  that  even  if  we  are 
alone  we  yet  enjoy  the  "Communion  of 
Saints."  Fixed  upon  the  foundation  of  the 
prophets  and  apostles,  can  we  not  in  reality 
walk  and  commune  with  them  if  we  walk  by 

faith  and  not  by  sight? 

♦  *  »  * 

The  order  of  the  week  thus  far,  now  inter- 
rupted by  the  rain  which  is  falling  rapidly, 
has  been  gardening.  The  potatoes  and  on- 
ions and  parsnips  and  peas  and  lettuce  are 
in  the  ground, —bravo ! — and  now  every 
morning  you  may  imagine  me  leisurely  limp- 
ing (my  knee  is  not  well  yet)  through  the 
garden,  lynx-eyed  to  see  the  least  evidence  of 
germination.  How  delightful  to  watch  with 
affection  the  mysterious  operations  of  nature 
— to  see  with  what  charming  confidence  the 
little  seed  in  its  ^hidden  laboratory  trans- 
forms the  crude  material  into  forms  and 
colors  as  beautiful  as  they  are  regular,  never 
failing  and  never  fatigued,  never  at  a  loss 
and  never  dissatisfied.  "  Behold  the  lilies 
of  the  field;  they  toil  not  neither  do  they 
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spin,  yet  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  ar- 
rayed like  one  of  these." 

Yet,  after  all,  how  much  more  mysterious 
and  glorious  are  the  operations  of  our  moral 
nature,  where  in  consciousness  we  grasp  the 
whole  process,  where  in  will  we  determine, 
creating  amidst  the  created  and  creative,  with 
a  heart  glowing  with  promise  and  self-inspir- 
ing love,  knowing^9X  the  Lord  is  our  Shep- 
herd, and  that  our  mission  is  such  as  to  involve 
the  very  highest  revelation  of  the  Divine. 
Thus  continually,  as  I  walk  the  garden,  do  I 
sermonize,  and  every  newly-growing  weed  or 
plant  jots  down  the  divisions  of  some  homily. 
*  *  »  * 

What  precious  gifts  are  these  little  chil- 
dren that  God  giveth  us — sometimes,  I  fear, 
binding  our  hearts  too  much  to  earth,  when 
they  should,  however,  draw  them  still  nearer 
to  God  \  and  when  taken  away,  forcing  from 
ns  too  often,  I  fear,  an  agonizing  murmur 
instead  of  leading  us  to  that  difficult  yet 
blessed  resignation :  God  giveth,  and  taketh 

away ;  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

»  *  *  » 

Should  you,  as  I  most  anxiously  hope, 
come  north  this  spring,  I  assure  you  that  we 
shall  enjoy  many  evenings  in  talking  and 
reading  upon  the  subject  of  our  faith,  which 
is  at  once  the  most  instructive  and  dearest 
to  the  heart.  I  wish  I  could  read  with  you 
the  delightful  letters  of  the  Martyr  Cyprian, 


glowing  as  they  are  with  the  most  devoted 
piety,  and  filled  with  the  true  contents  of 
Christian  experience.  It  is  not  through 
pedantry  that  I  mention  these  things,  but 
simply  because  from  such  sources  I  gain  that 
solid  refreshment  which  I  need,  and  which 
here  and  from  the  Word  of  God  is  ever  at 
hand.  You  may  not  be  aware  how,  in  the 
case  of  a  theological  student  like  myself,  a 
felr  sympathy  with  the  faith  of  past  ages 
sends  a  warm  sunshine  through  the  whole 
soul ;  but  it  is  so,  and  in  thus  truly  entering 
into  the  whole  progress  of  the  Church  I  feel 
more  and  more  the  "  fellowship  of  that 
mystery"  which  made  the  heroic  apostle 
willing,  in  the  midst  of  all  trials,  to  bow  the 
knee  in  joyful  adoration.  Think  of  the 
truth  that  you  have  come  to  **  Mount  Zion 
and  to  the  City  of  God,"  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  such  thought  move  onward  toward 
that  inheritance  which  is  '*  incorruptible  and 
fadeth  not  away." 

*  *  *  * 

God's  providences  are  mysterious,  and 
not  one  of  us  knows  what  calling  of  life  is 
best  for  us,  temporally  or  spiritually.  What 
a  varying  life  I  have  had,  and  how  little 
after  my  choice  or  election  !  When  I  look 
back  upon  it,  I  can  see  that  I  had  no  con- 
trolling power  over  it.  But  God  has  been 
merciful  and  kind,  and  I  ought  to  be  filled 
with  unfeigned  gratitude — ^and  I  am.. 
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Te  may  be  aye  sdckin'  in  a  tree,  Jock :  it  wiU 

be  growin'  when  ye' re  sleepin  ."     Scotch  Farmer, 

TE  cannot  live  our  children's  lives  for 
them;  we  cannot  bear  their  burdens  or 
sonows,  do  their  work,  or  achieve  their  re- 
ward. All  we  can  do,  says  Helen  £.  Star- 
rett,  in  The  Forutn^  to  help  them  is  to  seek 
by  every  means  in  our  power  to  provide  for 
the  fullest  and  freest  development  of  all 
their  natural  powers  and  faculties.  We  can 
help  to  remove  or  to  change  fettering  con- 
ditions. We  can  teach  them  to  trust  and  to 
revere  their  own  higher  instincts  and  aspira- 
t  tions;  and  we  shall  find  that,  in  following 
these,  they  will  become  conscious  of  their 
own  individual  relation  to  that  divine  creat- 
ive Power  which  works  in  and  through  them, 
and  of  which  their  work  and  achievements 
are  but  forms  of  manifestation. .  Coming  to 


this  consciousness,  they  will  have  found  a 
centre  of  peace,  a  source  of  power  from 
which  they  can  draw  for  themselves  strength 
and  wisdom  to  perform  the  work  they  are  in- 
spired to  do.  In  their  alliance  with  that  in- 
finite Strength,  and  in  their  freedom  to  follow 
all  their  higher  inspirations  and  to  achieve 
all  the  possibilities  of  their  lives,  we  shall 
find  the  solution,  and  the  only  solution,  of 
the  problem  of  the  future  of  our  daughters. 

One  of  the  most  inspiring  and  helpful  of 
lecturers  and  instructors  upon  the  Institute 
platform  is  Miss  Leiia  £.  Patridge,  of  Read- 
ing, Pa.  She  has  done  excellent  work  in 
the  past,  has  of  late  been  addressing  Insti- 
tutes in  New  Jersey  and  Maryland,  and  the 
day  of  her  usefulness  has  not  yet  reached 
high  noon  in  Pennsylvania.  There  should 
always  be  a  strong,  good  woman  among  the 
Institute  instructors  in  every  county,  and  we 
know  of  none  better  for  this  work  than  Miss 
Patridge,  one  of  whose  very  best  endorse* 
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ments  is  found  in  the  fact  that  she  seldom 
goes  into  a  county  for  such  work  that  she  is 
not  recalled  for  a  second  season.  We  think 
of  this,  and  make  mention  of  it,  in  connec- 
tion with  a  contribution — ^just  received— of 
ten  dollars  from  her  generous  hand  to  the 
Dr.  Higbee  Memorial  Fund,  which  is  sent 
as  a  practical  woman's  expression  of  grateful 
regard  for  the  memory  of  this  good  man  now 
with  God.  Words  do  not  cost  much,  but 
a  donation  like  this,  at  a  time  like  this,  is 
both  significant  and  important.  The  hearty 
thanks  of  the  Memorial  Committee  are  re- 
turned to  Miss  Patridge  for  her  very  generous 
contribution.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  in 
like  manner  from  any  and  all  others  who  are 
interested  in  this  movement,  and  are  disposed 
to  give  it  their  aid  and  encouragement. 


GROWTH  OF  OUR  SYSTEM. 


THE  building  up  of  our  comprehensive 
public  school  system  has  been  a  pro- 
longed development,  sometimes  fluctuating, 
sometimes  apparently  stationary,  but  for- 
tunately never  going  backward.  Its  first 
period  of  gradual  extension  over  the  Com- 
monwealth from  small  beginnings,  and  the 
patient  efforts  of  school  officers  and  teachers 
and  friends  of  education  to  bring  about  this 
steadfast  result,  reminds  us  sometimes  of  the 
little  existences  we  read  of  far  down  in  the 
coral  depths  of  the  sea,  which,  by  their  own 
unwitnessed  toil  and  slow  accretions  from  the 
element  around  them,  in  the  lapse  of  years, 
perhaps  of  centuries,  gradually  build  up 
their  own  colossal  monument.  Steadily 
they  build,  and  with  unwearied  patience, 
until  at  length,  reefs  and  islands  and  ulti- 
mately a  continent,  appear  upon  the  bosom 
of  the  waves,  anchored  in  their  depths  for 
eternity,  and  proof  against  all  influences, 
however  subtle,  that  might  seek  to  under- 
mine, or  the  wildest  storms  that  might  beat 
against  to  overthrow  them.  And  the 
rapidity  of  its  development  at  a  subsequent 
stage  of  its  existence,  when  new  and  more 
ample  powers  were  conferred,  and  new  re- 
sources and  agencies  created  to  energize  its 
operations  and  expand  its  capabilities,  re- 
minds us  again  of  the  clouds  of  mid-summer, 
that  lift  themselves  so  luminous  and  large 
into  the  heavens,  visibly  growing  before  the 
eye  of  the  spectator — not  built  up  by 
mechanical  agencies  of  artificial  material, 
but  drawing  their  varied  and  vast  resources 
from  the  atmosphere  beneath,  on  which  they 
rest,  and  thus  expanding  upward  and  out- 
ward, evolving  fold  after  fold  with  boundless 


prodigality  until  the  snowy  masses  seem  to 
pillar  the  skies — a  school  system  as  pure  in 
its  purposes  as  those  same  Alpine  crests,  and 
as  beneficent  in  its  results  as  the  refreshing 
showers  which  they  send  down  to  bless  and 
fertilize  the  thirsting  earth ;  but  unlike 
those  fleecy,  fleeting  clouds,  as  deep-seated 
and  enduring  as  the  everlasting  hills. 


MONUMENT  TO  DR.  BURROWES. 


LET  US  SO  IMPROVE  OUR  GOLDEN  OPPORTUNTrT, 
AND  THIS  WORK  MAY  AT  LAST  BE  DONE. 


IT  is  borne  in  upon  us  with  a  weight  of 
conviction  we  do  not  care  to  resist  that 
now,  also,  is  the  time  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
ject, suggested  so  long  ago,  of  a  monument 
over  the  unmarked  grave  of  Dr.  Thomas  H. 
Burrowes.  He  lies  buried  in  the  old  church- 
yard of  the  St.  James'  Episcopal  Church  of 
Lancaster,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city,  his 
grave  being  within  a  few  feet  of  one  of  the 
most  frequented  streets,  where  a  fitting 
monument  would  for  hundreds  of  years 
tell  the  passer-by  of  him  to  whose  honor  it 
was  reared,  and  what  his  great  service  to 
the  Commonwealth.  This  is  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  substantial  parishes  in  the 
State,  and  here  Dr.  Burrowes  was  for  many 
years  a  vestryman.  Liet  us  improve  this 
golden  opportunity  to  associate  his  memory 
for  centuries  with  this  place  in  a  way  that 
would  have  been  most  gratifying  to  himself. 
It  can  be  very  easily  done,  if  done  at  once; 
and  in  such  manner  that  those  who  aid  in  this 
good  work  would  at  the  same  time  be  making 
themselves  better  teachers  and  their  schools 
better  schools. 

A  copy  of  the  memorial  portrait  of  Dr. 
Higbee  for  the  school,  and  of  the  memorial 
volume,  comprising  i6o  pages,  for  the 
teacher,  will  be  sent  through  the  hands  of 
the  County  Superintendent,  or  at  his  direc- 
tion, to  every  school  in  which  the  contribu- 
tion is  sufficient  to  warrant  this.  These  may 
also  be  ordered  by  teachers  at  the  County 
Institute,  or  through  the  Superintendent,  at 
the  rate  of  fifty  (50)  cents  for  the  memorial 
volume,  and  seventy  five  (75)  cents  for  the 
memorial  portrait,  or  obe  dollar  for  both 
volume  and  portrait  when  ordered  together. 
All  money  received  for  the  memorial  volume 
or  portrait  goes  into  the  memorial  fund, 
and  the  committee  would  be  very  glad  if 
the  amount  realized  by  New  Year's  Dav, 
1 89 1,  were  such  as  to  enable  them  not  only 
to  complete  the  great  work  they  have  in 
hand,  but  also  to  erect  a  suitable  monument 
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over  the,  grave  of  Dr.  Burrowes.     His  fu- 
neral took  place  March  ist,  187 1»  and  the 
twentieth  anniversary  of  that  day,  March 
ist,  1891,  might  well  be  celebrated  by  the 
dedication,  if  possible,  of  a  monument  of 
granite  to  his   memory.      He  gave  nearly 
thirty-five  of  the  best  years  of  his  vigorous 
life  to  the  organization  and  development  of 
our  Common  School  System — almost  wholly 
a  labor  of  love;  he  wrote  the  bill  under 
which  our  system  of  State  Normal  Schools 
has  been  organized ;  and  he  si\nk  his  entire 
private  estate  of  nearly  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars in  the  work  of  organizing  the  Soldiers' 
Orphan  Schools.     Let  us  seize  upon  this  op- 
portunity of  doing  honor  to  his  memory. 
It  can  be  done  so  easily  1     Superintendents 
and  Teachers  and  Directors  need  only  to 
encourage  the  ornamentation  of  their  school 
rooms  by  hanging  on  their  walls  these  fine 
memorial  portraits,  and  placing  on  the  desk 
which  occupies  the  platform  this  remarkable 
memorial  volume — and  a  monument  will 
rise  to  Dr.  Burrowes,  who  for  a  third  of  a 
century  was  the  Nestor  of  our  educational 
councils,  along  with  that  which  is  assured  to 
Dr.  Higbee.     Each  of  these  great  public 
benefactors  is  now  recognized  as  the  man 
"called"    for  his  time;    neither  of  them 
would  or  could  have  done  the  work  of  the 
other.     Let  us  again  show  to  the  world,  and 
to  ourselves^  that   our  benefactors  arc  not 
forgotten — that  "  Republics  are  not  ungrate- 
fnl."    Honor  the  Educator  1  if  you  would 
have  him  continue  to  grow  in  the  public  es- 
teem— if,  indeed,  you  would  have  the  State 
itself  grow  more  worthy  of  being  honored. 

In  reply  to  a  letter  on  this  subject,  Ex- 
State  Superintendent  Hickok  writes:  *'I 
hope  that  your  Memorial  Committee  can 
also  erect  a  monument  at  Dr.  Burrowes' 
grave.  He  filled  a  larger  space  in  the  pub- 
lic mind  from  forty  to  fifty  years  ago,  in 
connection  with  our  Common  School  Sys- 
tem, than  any  man  since  his  day.  His 
connection  with  tlie  Soldiers'  Orphan 
Schools,  which  he  organized,  was  financially 
a  calamitous  failure  for  himself.  But  his 
great  pioneer  work  ought  not  to  be  forgot- 
ten by  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania." We  are,  all  of  us,  under  obligation 
of  gratitude  to  Dr.  Burrowes.  Shall  we 
now — at  last—  do  him  this  high  honor? 

We  would  suggest  further,  that  the  project 
for  the  erection  of  a  General  Educational 
Monument  upon  the  Capitol  Grounds  at 
Harrisburg,  be  encouraged  by  resolution  of 
County  Institutes  in  all  parts  of  the  State. 
This  measure  has  already  been  discussed  at 
different  *times  in  the  Pennsylvania  State 


Teacher's  Association;  favorable  reports  have 
been  made  upon  it  by  those  to  whom  the 
project  has  been  referred;  and  nearly  twenty 
years  ago  a  large  Committee  was  appointed 
to  see  that  the  matter  proposed  be  carried  out 
— ^but  nothing  further  has  yet  been  done. 

From  The  School  Joumai  iox  h.^T\\r  1871, 
we  take  the  following  paragraphs  of  interest 
in  this  connection : 

''In  addition  to  resolutions  expressing 
their  sense  of  the  value  of  the  services  ren- 
dered by  Dr.  Burrowes  to  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation, and  the  deep  regret  felt  by  them  on 
account  of  his  death,  the  teachers  of  Pitts- 
burgh, on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Andrew  Burtt, 
adopted  the  following: 

•*  Whereas,  Some  tribute  of  respect  is  due  to 
the  memory  of  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Burrowes  and 
Hon.  Thaddeus  Stevens,  and  other  eminent 
statesmen,  for  their  self  sacriticing  efforts  which 
produced  and  upheld  our  Common  Schools 
against  all  opposition,  until  their  present  highly 
efficient  condition  was  the  result ;  therefore 

Resolved,  That  we  request  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Common  Schools  to  take  measures 
for  having  a  suitable  monument  erected  to  their 
memory  by  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  Com- 
mon Schools  of  the  State ;  and  we  suggest  that 
for  this  purpose  each  teacher  be  invited  to  con- 
tribute one  dollar  and  each  pupil  one  dime 
annually  until  the  requisite  funds  are  obtained. 

"  The  Allegheny  Board  of  Control  has 
handsomely  seconded  this  movement,  by 
passing  unanimously  the  following  resolu- 
tions: 

** Resolved,  That  the  citizens  of  this  Common- 
wealth will  ever  keep  in  grateful  remembrance 
the  philanthropic  services  of  the  late  Hon. 
Thomas  H.  Burrowes  and  his  co-laborer,  the 
late  Hon.  Thaddeus  Stevens,  in  inauguratmg 
our  noble  system  of  fi-ee  schools. 

"Resolved,  That  the  project,  originated  in  our 
sister  city  of  Pittsburgh,  of  erecting  a  monument 
to  the  memory  of  these  gentlemen,  through  the 
contributions  of  the  teachers  and  children  of 
the  State,  aided  by  the  friends  of  education, 
meets  our  hearty  approval." 

The  following  in  reference  to  a  general 
educational  monument  is  from  the  Septem- 
ber No.,  1872,  of  The  School  Journal. 

*'Prof.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Erection  of  a  Monu- 
ment on  the  Capitol  grounds  at  Harrisburg 
to  commemorate  the  services  of  distinguished 
public  educators,  submitted  a  report  (from 
which  these  paragraphs  are  taken): 

"The  committee  appointed  'to  devise  a  plan 
for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  monument  in  the 
Capitol  grounds  at  Harrisburg,  to  commemorate 
the  services  of  the  chief  fout^ders  and  most  dis- 
tinguished promoters  of  our  Common  School 
system,'  beg  leave  respectfully  to  report  that, 
as  a  preliminary  step,  in  the  matter  they  pre- 
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{)ared  and  had  passed  by  the  Legislature  the  fol- 
owing  act  securing  a  proper  place  in  the  Capitol 
grounds  upon  which  to  erect  the  Monument: 

AN  ACT 

To  authorize  the  Commissioners  of  the  Public 
Buildings  and  Grounds  to  select  a  site  in  the 
grounds  of  the  State  Capitol  for  a  monument 
to  be  erected  by  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Teachers'  Association,  in  memory  of  the  chief 
founders  and  promoters  of  the  common  school 
system  of  Pennsylvania. 

"  Sec  I. — Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania,  in  General  Assembly  met,  and 
it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the 
same,  That  the  Commissioners  of  the  Public 
/  Buildings  and  Grounds  are  hereby  authorized 
and  required  to  select  and  appropriate  a  suit- 
able piece  of  ground,  in  the  public  grounds  of 
the  State  Capitol,  for  a  site  for  a  Monument  to 
be  erected  by  thei  Pennsylvania  State  Teachers' 
Association,  or  other  persons  acting  therewith, 
to  the  memory  of  the  chief  founders  and  most 
distinguished  promoters  of  the  common  school 
system  of  Pennsylvania.** 

This  law  enacted  nearly  twenty  years  ago 
is  upon  the  statute  book.  No  further  legis- 
lation is  needed.  Let  us  finish  the  work. 
''  A  long  pull,  a  strong  pull,  and  a  pull  all 
together  "—and  it  is  done!  The  State 
will  be  honored  and  the  cause  of  education 
throughout  the  Commonwealth  will  be  the 
stronger  because  of  it.  Shall  we  go  at  it, 
4nd  complete  the  good  work  so  auspiciously 
begun  almost  a  generation  ago  ?  The  best 
hour  the  clock  ever  strikes  is  Now  I 


AN  ADVANCED  COURSE. 


THE  Christian  Union  is  always  interested 
in  educational  work,  and  the  following 
account  of  a  novel  and  important  step  in  the 
education  of  educators  is  worthy  special  at- 
tention :  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  President  of 
Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass.,  will  be- 
gin in  October  and  continue  until  June  a 
one  year's  course  in  the  history  and  princi- 
ples of  education.  He  will  be  assisted  in 
this  work  by  Dr.  William  H.  Burnham,  who 
has  spent  some  time  in  Europe  studying 
special  problems  connected  with  educational 
work,  and  who  succeeded  Dr.  Hall  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University  when  he  relinquished 
this  department  to  take  up  the  new  work  at 
Worcester.  The  methods  will  consist  of 
lectures,  general  and  individual  conferences, 
special  lines  of  reading,  and  a  great  deal  of 
suggestive  and  inspiring  work.  The  course 
itself  will  be  divided  as  follows:  i.  Gen- 
eral History  of  Educational  Ideas  and  In- 
stitutions in  Antiquity.  2.  General  History 
of  Educational  Ideas  and  Institutions  during 


the  Middle  Ages,  and  down  to  the  Early 
Decades  of  the  Present  Century.  3.  Under 
this  head  attention  will  be  given  to  Con- 
temporary Educational  Institutions,  and  a 
good  part  of  the  year  will  be  spent  in  this 
field.  The  educational  system  in  Germany 
will  be  extensively  considered,  and  each 
class  of  institutions,  from  the  kindergarten 
to  the  university,  will  be  described.  The 
features  taken  up  will  include  legislation, 
administration,  financial  methods,  su- 
pervision of  buildings,  curricula,  training, 
testing,  and  examination  of  teachers, 
meth^s  of  instruction  in  the  leading  sub- 
jects, and  whatever  else  may  come  in  the 
way  of  educational  service.  In  the  same 
way  the  French,  Italian,  Scandinavian,  Rus- 
sian, British,  and  American  educational  in- 
stitutions will  be  treated,  and  along  with 
these  will  be  taken  up  such  topics  as  the  con- 
stitution of  universities,  with  historical 
sketches  and  descriptions  of  typical  institu- 
tions, both  European  and  American;  the 
relations  of  government  to  science,  learned 
associations  and  academies,  professional  and 
technical  instruction,  and  the  like.  4.  Un- 
der this  division  the  philosophical  conclu- 
sions and  practical  applications  of  the  sur- 
vey will  be  entered  upon,  and  the  end,  di- 
rection, and  methods  of  education  will  be 
considered  with  special  reference  to  the 
needs  and  problems  of  our  own  country. 
This  is  the  outline  of  the  work.  It  is  in- 
tended for  those  who  desire  to  qualify  them- 
selves for  professors  of  education  in  colleges 
or  normal  schools,  and  for  superintendents, 
principals,  and  other  special  positions  in 
educational  fields.  The  work  is  not  new  in 
Germany,  where  the  history  of  education  is 
constantly  taught;  but  it  is  new  in  this 
country,  and  its  successful  introduction  will 
mark  an  era  in  our  educational  development. 


THE   PORTRAIT  OF  DR.  HIGBEE. 


DURABLE  AND  HANDSOME  FRAMES. 


THESE  pictures  should  be  framed  without 
delay,  and  a  contribution  for  this  pur- 
pose might  be  made  by  the  school  or  among 
some  of  its  more  liberal  patrons.  But  it 
would  be  much  better  if  they  were  framed  in 
handsome  variety  by  the  School  Board  of 
the  District,  and  put  into  the  schools  as  the 
property  of  the  district.  They  are  much 
more  valuable  than  ordinary  school  appar- 
atus ;  and,  when  the  matter  of  the  cost  of 
the  frames  is  considered,  it  may  be  remem- 
bered that  Dr.  Higbee  had  the  Sute  appro- 
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propriation  to  the  district  doubled,  or  nearly 
SO9  and  it  can  therefore  readily  afford  some 
small  outlay  in  grateful  recognition  of  this 
fact — though  this  is  a  but  a  small  part  of  the 
benefit  his  administration  has  conferred 
upon  the  schools  of  the  State. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the 
Art  Department  of  John  Wanamaker's 
store,  comer  13th  and  Market  streets,  Phil- 
adelphia, to  frame  pictures  for  those  who 
desire  it,  in  case  satisfactory  local  arrange- 
ments either  as  to  style  or  price  cannot 
readily  be  made.  The  accompanying  list 
gives  description  and  prices  of  several  varie- 
ties of  frames  which  have  been  carefully 
selected  after  visiting  different  framing  es- 
tablishments in  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 
Prices  are  believed  to  be  from  one-fourth  to 
one- third  under  regular  rates.  The  best 
quality  of  glass  is  used,  and  the  picture 
framed  perfectly  flat  by  a  peculiar  process. 
They  may  be  ordered  by  simply  giving  the 
number  of  the  frame  or  frames  selected. 
They  are  all  durable,  and  will  look  well  and 
preserve  the  portrait  as  an  ornament  on  the 
wall  for  generations. 
No.  801 — Dark  Shaded  Oak  Frames,  3  in- 
ches wide,  patent  bronze  inside  .  .  .  .  I1.75 
No-  802 — Gold  Bronze  Frame,  ij^'inch, 

oval ;  inside  oak  lining 2,50 

No.  808 — Dark  shaded  Oak  Frame,  three 
inches  wide,  with  imitation  bamboo  out- 
side and  gold  bronze  rope  inside  .  .  .  2.75 
No.  810 — Fine  polished  Osuc  Frame,  three 
inches  wide,  with  \)i,  inch  gold  bronze 
outside,  gold  bronze  rope  inside  ...    5.00 

The  above  are  the  prices  without  the 
picture.  If  you  do  not  have  it,  add  one 
dollar  for  the  memorial  portrait  (the  me- 
morial volume  goes  with  it),  or  one  dol- 
lar and  a  half  in  cloth  binding.  Teachers 
singly  or  sending  their  orders  together,  or 
the  school  board  oi  the  district,  can  have 
these  portraits  framed  without  the  least 
trouble  to  any  one,  and  with  the  certainty 
of  getting,  at  a  low  price,  precisely  what 
they  order;  and  the  Board  of  Directors  of  a 
district  can  do  a  most  excellent  thing  for 
the  teachers  and  pupils  in  their  care  by 
framing  the  portraits  in  attractive  style  for 
all  their  schools.  The  school  will  mean 
more  because  of  this  small  outlay  than  it 
has  ever  meant  before.  We  would  suggest 
that,  for  the  schools  of  a  district,  a  variety 
of  frames  be  selected.  No  charge  is  made 
for  boxing  the  frames,  whether  singly  or  in 
large  number.  The  framing  of  the  portraits 
contributes  nothing  to  the  Fund,  which  is 
made  up  only  from  contributions  and  from 
the  sale  of  the  memorial  volume  and  me- 
morial portrait. 


If  local  arrangements  cannot  readily  be 
made,  and  the  above  frames  are  regarded 
too  high  in  price,  The  Journal -^'"^  do  what 
it  can  to  oblige  teachers,  directors  and 
superintendents,  though  we  do  not  solicit  or 
desire  orders.  We  have  made  arrangements 
with  a  framing  establishment  in  Lancaster, 
to  fill  any  orders  in  lots  of  a  half  dozen  or 
more  frames,  handsome  and  durable,  and 
in  attractive  variety  of  styles,  at  a  price  not 
to  exceed  two  dollars  each,  or  including 
picture  ready  framed  for  hanging  (with 
memorial  volume  with  each;  at  three  dollars 
each.  We  would  prefer,  however,  that 
frames,  singly  or  in  lots,  should  be  ordered 
from  John  Wanamaker's  Art  Department  in 
Philadelphia. 


WORK  YET  TO  BE  DONE. 


IN  discussing  from  time  to  time  the  prac- 
tical workings  of  our  common  school 
system,  generalizations  are  not  applicable  to 
all  parts  of  it  alike.  Under  the  wide  diver- 
gence in  local  circumstances,  conditions, 
antecedents,  and  ideals,  what  may  be  appli- 
cable in  one  district  or  county  would  often 
be  wholly  inapplicable  and  perhaps  unjust  in 
many  other  localities.  So  that  in  all  cases 
our  readers  will  have  to  appropriate  what- 
ever might  be  suitable  for  their  own  region 
and  surroimdings,  and  pass  over  whatever 
might  have  no  practical  bearing  on  the 
situation  as  they  understand  it.  Let  them 
always  remember,  however,  that  there  are 
portions  of  the  State  to  which  suggestions  * 
made  do  apply.  With  over  twenty-three 
hundred  school  districts,  city,  borough, 
rural,  and  independent,  all  linked  together 
under  one  general  organization,  like  the 
States  under  the  Federal  Union, 

Distinct  as  the  waves  but  one  as  the  sea, 

with  wide  differences  in  soil,  climate,  avail- 
able resources  and  diversity  of  population, 
all  to  be  moulded  and  fused  into  harmony 
of  action  upon  a  common  basis  and  for  a 
uniform  purpose,  the  marvel  is  that  the 
Legislature  in  its  wisdom  succeeded  at  last 
in  creating  a  uniform  system  at  all.  With 
the  Friends  in  the  south-east,  the  New- 
England  element  in  the  northern  counties, 
the  Germans  in  the  middle,  and  English, 
Scotch-Irish,  Welsh,  and  other  nationalities 
pretty  well  distributed  generally,  with  their 
different  habits,  antecedents,  traditions, 
modes  of  thought,  and  principles  of  action, 
it  has  been  no  easy  task  to  put  them  into 
working  harness  under  one  comprehensive 
and  uniform  organization,  with  the  same 
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general  methods  of  procedure.  But  this 
at  first  most  difficalt,  and^  at  times,  almost 
hopeless  task  has  in  the  lapse  of  time  been 
so  far  accomplished  that  there  is  no  longer 
any  warfare  against  the  form  of  the  organic 
structure  itself,  and  the  only  questions  have 
reference  to  the  development  of  the  school 
life  within  and  under  that  organization  in 
the  different  localities  to  which  it  applies. 

This  success  is  owing  first  to  the  flexible 
character  of  the  organization  itself,  which 
ensures  smooth  and  successful  operation 
wherever  its  powers  are  applied;  and, 
second,  that  it  has  become  so  settled  in  the 
habits  and  convictions  of  our  people  that 
opposition  and  dissent  from  the  require- 
ments of  that  organization  have  long  since 
died  away,  and  what  was  once  obnoxious 
and  condemned  is  now  a  matter  of  pride 
and  satisfaction.  The  progress  made  in  all 
these  arduous  transition  years  has,  of  course, 
been  unequal  because  of  the  difference  in 
local  circumstances,  resources,  and  public 
sentiment  \  and  so  while  the  organization  is 
uniform,  the  developments  under  it  are  so 
diversified  and  unequal  that  it  is  impossible 
to  speak  of  them  in  general  terms  that  shall 
be  uniformly  applicable. 

The  school  district  is  the  unit  of ,  opera- 
tions, and  in  endeavoring  to  discriminate  so 
that  no  injustice  may  be  done,  the  only  way 
seems  to  be  to  classify  these  local  organi- 
zations so  as  fittingly  to  exhibit  the  progress 
made,  or  yet  needed  to  be  made  if  the 
schools  are  to  answer  their  purpose  and 
realize  the  legislative  intention  in  creating 
them.  The  first  and  most  conspicuous  gen- 
eral classification  would  naturally  include 
the  boroughs  and  cities  on  one  side,  and 
the  rural  districts  on  the  other.  The  great- 
est progress  and  the  most  liberal  and  en- 
lightened school  policy  would  naturally  be 
found  in  the  organized  centres  of  popula- 
tions. For  that  reason  we  should  expect  to 
find,  and  in  fact  do  find,  in  those  districts  a 
higher  and  more  predominant  educational 
sentiment,  which  demands  and  secures 
longer  school  terms,  better  school  facilities, 
and  as  a  necessary  consequence  better  teach- 
ing ;  whilst  in  the  rural  districts  with  their 
widely  scattered  population,  shorter  terms 
and  lighter  taxes  are  often  considered  of 
more  importance  than  good  teaching  and 
efficient  elementary  training.  One  effect 
of  this  difference  in  policy  was  seen  in 
former  years  in  the  multitude  of  special  acts 
passed  before  the  adoption  of  the  new  con- 
stitution, attaching  individual  farms  to  the 
adjoining  borough  for  school  purposes,  to 
enable  the  proprietor  or  tenant  to  get  better 


schooling  for  his  children,  and  more  of  it, 
although  at  a  much  heavier  expense. 

In  the  matter  of  supervision,  for  iDStance, 
the  field  naturally  divides  itself  into  the 
same  classification — the  Borough  and  City 
Superintendents  on  the  one  band,  and  the 
County  Superintendents  on  the  other ;  the 
duties  of  the  former  being  more  purely 
professional  and  confined  mainly  to  the 
technical  work  of  instruction  in  the  schools, 
whilst  the  latter  with  a  much  wider  and 
more  arduous  territorial  jurisdiction,  are 
charged  as  men  of  affairs  with  a  more  ex- 
tended range  of  duty  and  responsibility  in 
the  obligatory  task,  delicate  and  difficult, 
of  educating  and  moulding  public  senti* 
ment'  as  a  conditional  precedent  to  the 
building  up  of  good  schools.  In  our  sug- 
gestions to  Superintendents  in  a  recent  num- 
ber of  The  Journal^  we  had  more  particu- 
larly in  view  the  functions,  and  what  might 
be  called  the  extraneous  and  auxiliary  duties 
of  County  Superintendents,  which  are  not 
specified  by  name  in  the  law,  but  which  are 
inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  office  itself, 
and  the  peculiarities  of  the  field  to  be  culti- 
vated. The  public  sentiment  and  educa- 
tional policy  in  the  cities  and  boroughs, 
being  in  the  main  normal  and  satisfactory, 
sometimes  highly  so,  and  moving  forward 
with  steady  and  sustained  growth  to  a  still 
higher  plane  of  usefulness  under  intelligent 
and  efficient  supervision,  we  need  not  give 
ourselves  much  concern  at  present  about 
their  future,  but  can  rest  content  in  the 
conscious  assurance  that,  as  a  general  thing, 
"all  is  well." 

An  immense  work  has  been  done  in  the 
last  thirty-six  years  .in  educating  public 
sentiment  in  the  country  districts,  and  in 
some  of  them  progress  has  been  naade  and 
results  achieved  of  which  local  school  offi- 
cers may  well  be  proud^  and  that  greatly  add 
to  the  reputation  and  welfare  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. But,  taking  the  State  at  large, 
a  great  work  yet  remains  to  be  done,  that 
still  challenges  the  best  efforts  of  the  best 
and  ablest  men  that  could  be  commissioned 
as  County  Superintendents,  and  it  is  to  this 
we  invite  attention. 

Looking  through  the  last  annual  volame 
of  county  reports,  and  confining  our  atten- 
tion entirely  to  defects  yet  to  be  remedied, 
we  find  that  in  one  county  good  teachers 
continued  scarce  because  directors  paid  equal 
salaries  to  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  teach- 
ers; scholarship  and  ability  to  teach  s^ 
dom  count ;  a  State  Normal  certificate  com- 
manding no  more  respect  than  a  low-grade 
provisional,  and  a  teacher  without  ezperi- 
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ence  and  with  no  interest  in  the  work 
except  the  pay  to  be  had  for  a  winter's 
teachingi  having  just  as  good  a  chance  of 
employment  as  experienced  teachers  of 
higher  qualifications;  and  good  teachers 
leaving  every  year  for  other  counties 
where  longer  terms  and  higher  wages  pre- 
vail. In  another  county  we  read  that  public 
sentiment  is  a  barrier  in  the  way  of  im- 
Y^(s^tA  methods  of  teaching,  and  teaching 
is  mostly  done  by  those  who  merely  look  to 
it  as  a  stepping-stone  to  some  other  business. 
Another  report  states  that  a  graded  course 
of  study  for  the  country  schools  is  greatly 
needed  to  give  teachers  a  more  definite  idea . 
of  what  is  required  of  them.  Another 
laments  the  great  lack  of  uniformity  in  text- 
books, many  of  those  in  use  being  unsuit- 
able for  the  purpose.  Another  complains 
that  the  external  and  internal  condition  of 
the  school-houses  is  very  unsatisfactory  and 
that  they  are  greatly  deficient  in  supplies. 
Another  announces  the  scarcity  of  trees  on 
the  school  grounds;  and  that  in  many 
country  districts  teacher's  salaries  have  been 
gradually  reduced  until  they  are  now  so  low 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  good 
teachers.  Another  states  that  some  School 
Boards  do  not  meet  from  the  time  they 
elect  teachers  until  they  assenable  when  the 
schools  close  to  make  the  annual  settle- 
ment, leaving  the  schoob  to  take  care  of 
themselves  as  best  they  may,  without  visits 
from  directors;  payment  of  teachers  being 
left  to  the  Secretary.  Also  that  there  is  a 
confusion  of  text-books  which  is  very  objec- 
tionable. Another  reports  teachers  who 
get  poor  pay,  give  poor  work  in  return, 
and  do  not  deserve  the  little  they  do  get. 

And  so  this  general  drift  of  testimony  in 
one  shape  or  another  comes  to  the  surface 
in  about  twenty  or  more  of  the  county  re- 
ports, indicating  the  great  extent  of  territory 
in  which  these  radical  and  deplorable  de- 
fects still  exist  in  the  administration  of  the 
schools.  It  will  be  seen  in  most  of  these 
cases  that  the  main  trouble  lies  back  of  the 
schools,  in  sluggish  or  prejudiced  public 
sentiment ;  and  that  much  of  persistent  and 
well-directed  effort  is  yet  required  to  bring 
it  into  line  with  the  enlightened  and  most 
gratifying  progress  reported  from  other 
counties.  Where  rests  the  responsibility  for 
this  backward  condition  of  things  can  be 
plainly  seen  from  the  fact  that  Directors  are 
clothed  by  law  with  almost  plenary  power 
to  make  the  schools  whatever  they  please, 
from  the  highest  grade  of  excellence  to  the 
lowest  standard  of  inferiority.  But  reading 
betwten  the  lines,   the  reports  .sometimes 


show  that  the  Superintendent  is  himself 
primarily  responsible  for  some  of  the  short- 
comings which  he  laments,  and  should  be 
sharply  held  to  that  responsibility  before 
visiting  censure  upon  the  Directors.  When 
the  act  of  1854  relieved  School  Directors  from 
the  duty  of  examining  teachers,  because  of 
lax  practices  and  unsatisfactory  results,  it 
was  never  intended  to  legalize  the  same 
careless  inefl&ciency  on  the  part  of  a  new 
examiner  with  the  title  of  Superintendent.^ 
It  was  intended  and  expected  that  there 
would  be  a  radical  and  resolute  reform  in 
that  particular,  leaving  to  Directors  only 
the  privilege  of  selecting  teachers  from 
amongst  those  who  had  been  carefully  ex- 
amined and  duly  certified  by  a  commis- 
sioned expert  hi  the  art  of  teaching,  whose 
own  qualifications  are  fixed  by  law,  and  who 
is  sworli  to  perform  his.  official  duties  with 
fidelity. 

And  whilst  endeavoring  on  the  one  hand 
with  discreet,  judicious,  and  impressive 
effort  to  influence  public  sentiment  in  favor 
of  a  sound  policy  and  progressive  educa- 
tional methods,  it  is  equally  plain  on  the 
other  hand  that  the  Superintendent  should 
fearlessly  and  firmly  exercise  the  full  power 
with  which  the  law  has  clothed  him  to  pro- 
tect the  schools  and  elevate  the  standard  of 
instruction  in  them  by»  refusing  to  certify 
those  who  are  incompetent  and  inefficient. 
Attempted  "influence,"  merely,  may  be 
well  enough  in  its  way  so  far  as  it  goes,  but 
''influence,"  as  Washington  well  said  on  one 
occasion,  ''is  not  government,  and  govern- 
ment is  power,  and  that  power  is  to  be 
exerted  when  the  occasion  calls  for  it.'* 

The  County  Superintendent  is  a  govern- 
ment officer,  just  as  much  so  as  the  School 
Director,  and  cannot  neglect  or  shrink  from 
any  duty  without  a  betrayal  of  trust  that 
degrades  the  office  and  neutralizes  its  func- 
tions and  authority.  The  county  superin- 
tendency  is  to-day,  more  than  ever,  an  office 
of  great  labor  and  grave  responsibility^  in  its 
piersonality  calling  for  the  highest  qualities 
of  manhood  as  well  as  trained  skill  and 
intelligence  as  an  expert ;  and  if  its  best 
efforts  and  authority  and  influence  shall  be 
exerted  in  good  faith  during  the  coming 
three  years,  it  cannot  be  possible  but  that 
the  common  schools  in  backward  districts 
will  be  relieved  from  the  incubus  and  pest 
of  worthless  teachers,  who  are  to  be  barred 
out  by  the  positive  hand  of  the  law,  no 
matter  what  Directors  or  people  may  think 
of  it. 

The  schools,  in  far  too  many  instances, 
have  been  marshaled  much  too  long  under 
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the  flag  of  legalized  inferiority.  It  is  high 
time  that  a  halt  be  called  and  incompe- 
tents drummed  ont  of  camp,  leaving  to 
Directors  only  the  privilege  of  employing 
better  teachers  or  postponing  the  opening 
of  the  schools  until  they  can  get  them.  To 
that  complexion  it  must  come  at  last,  and 
the  sooner  it  is  understood  the  better  it  will 
be,  for  the  children  in  the  schools  and  for 
the  reputation  of  the  Commonwealth. 

In  .the  future  as  in  the  past,  education 
must  come  from  above,  and  not  from  below; 
from  the  educated  intelligence  of  ,the  com- 
munity, not  from  its  illiterate  and  blind 
parsimony.  Our  school  laws  were  framed 
upon  that  principle,  and  so  wisely  framed 
that  when  their  provisions  are  carried  out 
in  good  faith,  in  letter  and  in  spirit,  they 
have  never  failed  of  success.  But  it  all  de- 
pends upon  how  they  are  administered. 
The  lar^e  annual  appropriations  leave  no 
excuse  for  mismanagement  on  the  pretext  of 
'  enforced  economy. 


TWELFTH  ARBOR  DAY. 


THE  observance  of  the  Autumn  School 
Arbor  Day  on  Friday,  October  24th,  re- 
sulted in  the  planting  of  many  trees,  and  in 
again  directing  the  thought  of  the  schools 
all  over  the  State  to  this  matter  of  vital  im- 
portance. Of  all  days  of  special  observance 
this  is  perhaps  the  most  attractive,  and  may 
be  made  to  result  in  the  most  good  not  only 
to  individuals  but  to  the  community  and  to 
the  State  at  large. 

The  day  at  the  Lancaster  High  School 
was  one  much  enjoyed  by  all  who  were 
present.  The  study  hall  of  the  school 
looked  fresh  and  beautiful,  with  so  many 
happy  faces  and  all  the  attractions  of  foliage 
and  flowering  plants.  The  musical  pro- 
gramme, both  vocal  and  instrumental,  was 
delightful.  The  formal  address  was  by  Rev. 
Montgomery  R.  Hooper,  head  master  of 
Yeates  Institute  of  Lancaster.  The  school 
planted  about  one  hundred*  and  fifty  trees. 
The  following  is  the  programme  of  exercises. 

Reading  and  Prayer,  Rev.  Geo.  E.  Mull. 

Chorua— On  the  Fount  of  Life  Eternal  (Goudimel). 

Chorus— The  Water  Into  Wine  (Higbee). 

Instrumeutal— Overture  "  Resource/'  (Mohr)  High  School 
Orchestra. 

Chorus— White  Blossoms  (Levey). 

Chorus — Gentle  Annie  (Foster), 

Violin  Solo— Fantasie,  from  ''  Rigoletto/'  (Verdi)  Clarence 
D.  Royer. 

The  Forest  and  Its  Functions,  by  Rev.  Monbromery  R. 
Hooper,  head  n>aster  Yeates  Institute,  Lancaster,  Fa. 

Chorus — Come,  Haste  Away  (Neapolitan). 

Chorus— The  Dawn  of  Day  (Reay). 

Chorus— The  Mounuin  Bugle  (Hewitt). 

Readhag— Oflicial  Arbor  Day  Order,  by  Fred.  J.  Rieker. 
Dr.  D.  J.  WaUer,  Jr.,  Sute  Superintendent  Public  Instruc- 
tion 


Reading—The  Observance  of  Arbor  Day,  Mary  E.  Cocfataa. 
Dr.  £.  E.  Higbee,  Arbor  Day  Superintendent. 

Duet— < Violins)  "  Sounds  From  Home  "  (Gungi),  ProC 
Carl  Thorbahn  and  Clarence  D.  Royer. 

Chorus— (GirU)  "Oh!  Wert  Thou  in  the  Cauld  Blast" 
(Mendelssohn). 

Chorus— Because  He  Loved  You  So  (Dempster).  In  memory 
of  State  Superintendent  Higbee. 

Instrumental  —  Overture,  "  Heyday  "  (Heinvich),  High 
School  Orchestra. 

Chorus— It  is  Better  to  Laugh  than  be  Si|diing  (Donizetti). 

Chonis— Hark  I  I  Hear  an  Angel  Sins  (Baker). 

Doxology— Praise  God  from  Whom  AU  Blessings  Flow.  ' 

Chorus  singing  by  the  schools  under  the  direction  of  ProC 
Carl  Matz,  instructor  in  vocal  music  in  the  High  Schools. 

High  School  Orchestra— First  violins,  C.  D.  Royer,  F.  C 
Sweeton,  Donald  G.  McCaskey,  John  D.  Pyou,  John 
Denues,  Stewart  Thorbahn;  second  violins.  W.J.  Gruger, 
Wm.  H.  Heitshu,  J.  W.  Byrne  and  Wm.  P.  Cochran  ;  viokm- 
cello,  £.  Goodell;  piano,  Fannie  Thorbahn;  flute,  John  L. 
Frantz  ;  clarionet,  Thos.  Thorbahn ;  trombones,  R.  ^.  Oster, 
Wm.  O.  Groff;  drum,  George  W.  Leonard;  instructor  and 
leader.  Prof.  Carl  Thorbahn. 

The  following  is  the  address  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Hooper  upon 

THE  FOREST  AND  ITS  FUNCTIONS. 

If  one  were  to  ask  of  what  use  the  woods  are, 
the  answer  given  by  most  people  would  be  to 
the  effect  that  the  chief  use  of  the  forests  is  to 
supply  firewood  and  timher,  and  if  the  ques- 
tion were  pressed  as  to  any  further  benefits  the 
forest  conveys  to  man,  most  would  be  put  to 
their  wits*  end  to  think  of  any.  To  the  much- 
vaunted  practical  man,  who  claims  and  mostly 
receives  credit  for  the  ability  to  "  git  thar,"  and 
who  despises  theory  as  fit  only  for  pedants  and 
fools — ^to  him  the  only  thoughts  suggested  by  a 
stretch  of  woodland  are,  how  many  cords  of 
wood  and  sticks  of  timber  it  will  cut  per  acre, 
and  how  much  money  he  can  get  out  of  iL  He 
little  knows,  and  cares  less,  that  he  may  be  dis- 
turbing the  equilibrium  of  nature,  modifying 
the  seasons,  redistributing  the  rainfall,  drying 
up  the  springs  that  fertilize  the  valleys,  and 
robbing  the  hillsides  of  their  soil. 

Yet  the  functions  of  the  forest  are  not  all  of 
them  deeply  hidden  to  the  observers;  and 
history — meaning  by  history  not  the  story  of 
dynasties,  and  battles  and  sieges,  but  the  story 
of  the  progress  or  the  retrogression  of  the  happi- 
ness or  the  miserf  of  men — history,  I  say,  en- 
ables  us  to  understand  clearly  what  good  the 
forests  do,  because  it  records  for  us  now  and 
then  Uie  ills  that  happen  from  the  destruction 
of  forests. 

I  will,  then,  state  to  you  some  of  the  things 
that  forests  do,  stating  them  not  on  my  own 
authority,  but  upon  the  authority  of  world-known 
students  of  these  matters. 

I.  And  first  of  all  the  forest  has  an  influence 
upon  climate. 

You  will  easily  see  that  a  belt  of  woods  grow- 
ing to  the  windward  of  a  field  will  be  a  sensible 
protection  against  the  winds.  Every  woodsman, 
every  boy  even,  who  is  familiar  with  the  woods, 
has  noticed  that  in  the  thick  forest  the  wind 
scarcely  blows.  One  hears  the  storm  raging  in 
the  tree  tops  above  him ;  but  the  air  beneaUi  is 
litde  disturbed,  and  the  effect  of  a  belt  of  wood- 
land is  the  same  in  kind  as  that  of  a  wall  of 
equal  height. 

The  province  of  Bergamo,  north  of  Milan,  in 
Italy,  is  a  case  in  point.    In  the  time  of  Napo- 
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leon  the  exclusion  of  English  iron  from  France 
and  her  dependencies  occasioned  a  great  de- 
mand for  Italian  iron.  The  furnaces  in  the 
vaUeys  of  Bergamo  were  stimulated  to  the 
greatest  activity.  The  ordinary  production  of 
charcoal  not  proving  sufficient,  the  forests  were 
felled  en  masse.  At  Piazzatorre  there  was  such 
devastation  of  the  woods  and  such  a  consequent 
increased  severity  of  climate  that  Indian  corn 
would  no  longer  ripen.  Since  that  time  an  as- 
sociation, formed  for  the  purpose,  has  succeeded 
in  effecting  the  replanting  of  the  forests,  and 
now  that  the  trees  again  afford  protection,  com 
again  flourishes  in  Piazzatorre.   (Marsh,  p.  162.) 

Fifty  years  ago  the  bank  of  the  Scheldt, 
opposite  Antwerp,  was  a  vast  desert  of  sand, 
utterly  barren.  Now  a  spectator,  placed  on  the 
bell  tower  of  the  cathedral,  sees  mere  a  forest, 
as  he  thinks,  but  if  he  enters  the  supposed 
forest  he  finds  only  a  system  of  rows  of  trees. 
These  plantations  ward  off  the  winds  and  the 
barren  sands  are  transformed  into  fertile  fields. 

In  parts  of  Europe— as  in  parts  of  Sweden, 
Italy,  France  and  Switzerland — the  spring  is 
now  about  two  weeks  lat^r  than  it  was  a  cen- 
tury ago,  and  the  physicists  of  those  countries 
believe  that  the  lateness  of  the  spring  and  the 
occurrence  of  unseasonable  frosts  are  due  to  the 
destruction  of  the  forests  that  formerly  shielded 
those  districts  from  the  northerly  winds. 

2.  It  is  found  in  the  second  place  that  in 
well-wooded  countries  the  rains  are  more 
frequent  and  gentle ;  while  as  the  woods  are 
removed  the  rains  become  more  infrequent  and 
more  violent.  It  is  also  observed  that  hail 
storms  occur  oftener  and  are  more  destructive. 
In  southern  France,  northern  Italy  and  Switz- 
erland companies  insiuing  against  hail  are 
as  common  as  fire  insurance  companies  amongst 
us ;  and  I  may  add  they  are  (]uite  as  necessary. 
As  to  the  necessity  you  may  judge  ■  when  I  tell 
you  that  a  single  one  of  these  companies  stated 
m  its  public  notices  in  1882,  that  it  had  paid  out 
for  damage  by  hail  during  the  three  preceeding 
years  a  sum  equal  to  over  a  million  and  a  half 
of  our  currency. 

Do  we  not  notice  the  same  things  in  our  own 
country  ?  The  rains  are  more  rare  and  more 
violent  than  formerly  with  us,  and  we  too  have 
companies  to  insure  the  tobacco  crops  against 
^image  by  haU.  How  long  will  it  be  before 
it  will  be  found  necessary  to  insure  also  the 
other  crops  and  even  the  cattle  ? 

3.  In  the  third  place,  forests  act  as  maintain- 
crs  of  springs  and  streams,  and  as  regulators  of 
Uieir  flow.  In  the  virgin  forest — ^though  not  in 
the  artificial  forest,  unless  domestic  animals  are 
shut  out,  all  domestic  animals,  except  pigs,  are 
destructive  to  forests,  because  they  destroy  the 
young  trees  as  they  spring  up,  but  of  all  these 
animals  the  sheep,  and  especially  the  goats,  are 
the  most  destructive :  forests  become  impossible 
where  goats  abound,  and  it  is  the  opmion  of 
some  travelers  that  great  parts  of  the  Sahara 
would  become  wooded  if  the  goat  and  the 
camel  could  be  excluded  from  it.  In  the  virgin 
forest,  then  I  repeat,  the  ground  beneath  the 
trees  is  like  a  sponge  into  which  the  foot  sinks 
ankle  deep.    Trie  dead  leaves,  the  mosses,  the 


fallen  and  decaying  twigs,  above  all  the  thickly 
matted  roots,  convert  the  ground  into  a  spongy 
mass  which  quickly  absorbs  and  long  retains 
the  falling  nun.  The  roots  of  the  trees  enable 
the  water  to  penetrate  deep.  In  the  shade  of 
the  forest  there  is  little  surface  evaporation. 
And  as  a  consequence  of  these  physical  features 
the  water  runs  off  much  more  slowly.  Rains 
that  in  a  woodless  country  would  produce  de- 
structive floods,  suffice  in  wooded  countries  only 
to  cause  a  moderate  and  harmless  rise  in  the 
streams.  The  rain  is  stored  up,  as  it  were,  in  a 
natural  reservoir  and  given  out  slowly  to  the 
expectant  springs  and  streams,  thus  enabling 
them  to  maintain  a  constant  flow  even  during 
the  heat  of  summer. 

All  this  beneficent  action  is  done  away  with 
when  the  woodman  comes  with  his  axe.  Then 
the  rain  as  it  falls  runs  off  at  once,  sometimes 
causing  disastrous  inundations;  but  in  a  few 
days  the  country  is  as  dry  as  before  and  no 
trace  of  the  storm  can  be  seen  except  it  may  be 
in  the  ruin  it  has  wrought.  Moreover,  aS  a 
second  result  of  the  destruction  of  the  forest,  the 
springs  begin  to  fail  and  finally  for  the  most 
part  cease  to  flow,  and  of  course  the  streams 
oecome  smaller  and  in  the  hot  months  they 
show  no  surface  flow — one  may  pass  over  their 
beds  in  many  places  dry-shod — seeing  no  water, 
and  teadine^  upon  dry  shingle  composed  of  the 
pebbles  and  sand  that  used  to  be  covered  yriih 
water.  I  am  sure  that  many  here  can  recall 
instances  of  this  fact.  I  certainly  know  of  sev- 
eral streams  that  30  or  40  years  ago  flowed  all 
the  year  round  in  full  stream,  dashing  noisily 
over  the  rocks  in  their  beds — full  of  life  and 
music,  haunts  of  fish  and  water  fowl,  skirted 
with  vendure  of  grass,  with  rushes,  with  willowy 
banks,  winding  their  life-giving  way  through 
the  wooded  glades ;  now  mat  the  woods  have 
gone,  one  searches  in  vain  through  the  barren 
and  parched  fields  for  the  stream  that  delighted 
his  boyhood.  He  finds  instead,  if  it  be  summer 
time,  the  dry  bed  of  a  torrent,  and  if  it  be  spring 
or  winter  a  muddy  flood  carrying  with  it  in  its 
blasting  and  ill-omened  course  me  more  fertile 
and  valuable  parts  of  the  soil  through  which  it 
flows.  ^ 

The  well-established  fact  that  rains  are  less 
frequent  is  pregnant  with  possibilities  of  disaster. 
Less  frequent  rains  may  mean  long  continued 
and  killing  droughts.  And  oftei)  drought  is  just 
what  occurs.  In  Somerset  county.  New  Jersey, 
when  I  was  a  boy,  droughts  were  practically 
unknown,  and  certainly  not  dreaded  by  the 
farmer;  but  since  the  woods  have  been  exten- 
sively cleared  off  drought  has  become  a  fre- 
quent thing,  and  to-day  Indian  corn  is  consid- 
ered there  a  very  uncertain  crop.  As  a  conse- 
quence farm  lands  have  greaUy  depredated  in 
value,  and  I  know  of  some  once  considered 
valuable  would  now  be,  in  my  opinion,  a  bad 
investment  at  any  price  above  five  dollars  an 
acre, 

4.  The  fourth  function  of  the  woods,  in  my 
estimation,  is  the  protection  of  the  soil  from  the 
denuding  action  of  the  rains.  This  protection 
is  especially  important  on  the  hills  and  on 
sloping  ground.    The  soil  of  the  forests  even  on 
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steep  hillsides  is  not  washed  away  by  the  rains. 
The  thick  mat  of  leaves,  twigs,  mosses,  under- 
growth, roots,  holds  the  soil  together,  and  pre- 
vents  the  rain  from  washing  it  away. 
.  Look,  now,  what  happens  when  the  forest  is 
removed.  You  can  see  for  yourselves  in  every 
drive  you  take,  in  every  railway  journey  you 
can  see,  that  is,  if  your  eyes  are  trained  to  see. 
You  can  see  hillsides  almost  bare  of  soil — 
where  scarcely  anything  will  grow.  You  can 
see  too,  if  you  look  at  the  streams  after  a  heavy 
rain.  The  water  is  loaded  with  mud,  and  this 
mud  is  unfortunately  the  part  of  the  soil  that  is 
most  valuable.  Lancaster  county  is  being 
slowly  stripped  of  its  fertile  soil.  Here  in  this 
county  the  lapse  of  time  is  not  yet  great  enough 
to  show  startling  results.  But  in  the  old  country 
— in  Italy,  in  Spain,  in  Portugal,  in  Eastern 
France — ^the  results,  the  appalling  results,  force 
themselves  upon  the  notice  of  the  most  careless 
observer ;  and  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe 
have  been  obliged  by  the  instinct  of  self-preser- 
vation to  take  measures  to  prevent  the  destruc- 
tion of  die  forests,  and  ta  repair  the  damage 
that  has  been  caused  by  the  recklessness  of 
man. 

As  an  instance  of  the  waste  of  soil  caused  bv 
rivers  after  the  forests  have  been  destroyea, 
take  the  river  Po.  the  Padus  of  the  Romans. 

We  have  fortunately  good  testimony  to  the 
former  beneficent  character  of  the  Po.  Pliny 
the  naturalist  says,  (Nat.  Hist.  Book  III.,  \  20), 
that  the  Po,  which  is  inferior  to  no  river  in 
swiftness  of  current,  is  in  flood  about  the  rising 
of  the  dog  star,  the  snow  then  melting ;  and, 
though  so  rapid  in  flow,  it  washes  nothing  from 
the  soil,  but  leaves  it  increased  in  fertility. 
Let  us  now  see  what  it  has  done  since  that  time 
— (Marsh,  p.  270).  "Ravenna,  forty  miles 
south  of  the  principal  moudi  of  die  Po,  was 
built  like  Venice  in  a  lagoon ;  and  the  Adriatic 
still  washed  its  walls  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Christian  era.  Now  the  mud  of  the  Po  has 
filled  the  lagoon,  and  Ravenna  is  four  miles 
from  the  sea.  The  town  of  Adria,  lyin^  between 
the  Po  and  the  Adige,  four  or  five  miles  from 
each,  was  once  a  harbor  famous  enough  to 
have  given  its  name  to  the  Adriatic  sea,  and 
was  accessible  to  large  vessels  in  the  time  of 
Augustus.  Adria  is  now  fourteen  miles  in- 
land." 

And  the  fate  of  the  lagoons  of  Ravenna  and 
Venice  and  Adria  is  in  store  for  the  North 
Adriatic.  It  is  shoaling  rapidly.  Islands  of 
alluvial  matter  are  appearing^  opposite  the 
mouths  of  the  rivers,  and  the  soil  of  Italy  is  be- 
ing rapidly  carried  down  to  turn  the  north 
Adriatic  into  a  marsh.  The  Po  alone  carries 
into  the  Adriatic  5  5,000,000  cubic  yards  of  earth 
per  year,  and  the  coast  line  is  carried  out  into 
the  sea  at  the  rate  of  200  feet  a  year.  Dr. 
Marsh  estimates  that  the  total  quantitv  of  soil 
carried  to  the  Adriatic  per  year  by  tne  rivers 
emptying  into  it  on  the  Italian  coast  he  esti- 
timates  me  quantity,  I  say — ^at  550,000,000  cubic 
yards.  So  much  for  the  action  of  rivers.  I 
will  not  detain  you  by  citations  as  to  the  denu- 
dation of  the  sides  of^  hills  and  mountains,  and 
I  will  say  only  that  the  French  Alps,  that  is  the 


sides  of  the  Alps  towards  France,  are  rapidly 
becoming  a  desert.  The  woods  which  once 
crowned  the  hiUs  and  slopes  have  been  cut  off, 
the  soU  has  been  washed  away,  and  the  country 
is  fast  becomine  a  desert. 

I  have  now  described  to  you  as  well  as  I  can 
in  the  short  time  allotted  to  me  the  beneficent 
work  and  function  of  the  forest  And  I  sdd  at 
the  outset  that  we  are  not  obliged  to  depend 
upon  mere  theory  for  these  statements,  but  that 
we  can  confidenUy  appeal  to  history. 

Let  me  now  appeal  to  history.  The  Roman 
empire,  before  the  time  of  the  emperors,  was 
merely  a  narrow  strip  of  land  on  the  borders  of 
the  Mediterranean.  At  the  time  I  speak  of  it 
was  in  its  greatest  vigor — the  vigor  of  natural, 
healthful  strength .  Its  people  were  fairly  happy 
and  entirely  prosperous.  They  were  sometimes 
unjustly  treated ;  but  upon  the  whole  they  were 
better  off  than  they  would  have  been  under  any 
oUier  of  the  great  powers  that  dien  existed.  No 
one  who  has  read  Horace  and  Virgil  can  fail  to 
have  observed  that  substantial  comfort  must 
have  been  the  rule  in  Italy.  The  grtot  men  of 
the  days  of  the  early  republic  went  from  the 
plow  to  the  command  of  armies,  and  when 
their  task  was  done — ^the  enemy  driven  back  or 
the  hostile  city  taken—- they  returned  content- 
edly to  the  plow  again,  living  and  dying  as 
peasants  in  friendly  intercourse  with  the  peas- 
antry around  them. 

The  reasons  for  the  physical  comfort  of  the 
Romans  of  those  "days  are  not  hard  to  find. 
First,  the  climate  of  the  countries  that  border  on 
the  Mediterranean  was  genial — ^not  too  hot  and 
not  too  cold.  It  was  iequable  and  well  balanced. 
The  sky  supplied  gentle  rains  at  suitable  inter* 
vals.  The  mountains  were  clothed  to  their 
tops  with  the  primevad  forest — wherein,  when 
otner  enemies  were  lacking,  the  bold  spirits  of 
the  people  could  find  suitable  exercise  in  hunt- 
ing the  boar.  The  rivers  were  clear  streams, 
abounding  in  fish.  In  the  midst  lay  the  great 
sea,  tideless,  unvisited  by  fierce  storms,  afford- 
ing the  cheapest  of  all  me^ns  of  transportation 
and  of  communication.  It  was  literally  what 
VIrgir  styles  it,  a  mare  relivolum — a  "sail- 
winged  sea. ' '  Thus  they  had  the  greatest  bless- 
ings that  nature  can  pour  from  her  bounteoos 
lap — mild  and  genial  airs,  regularity  and  bal- 
ance in  the  distribution  of  rains,  the  hiUs  waving 
with  woods,  the  valleys  fertile  below.  Every- 
where the  land  and  tne  mare  nostrum — "  our 
sea,"  as  they,  proudly  called  it — were  near 
neighbors,  affording  to  the  people  easy  means 
of  communication,  accessible  markets,  and 
those  thousand  nameless  delights  that  only 
those  can  understand  who  have  long  lived  be- 
side the  sea.  Withal  there  was  no  temptation 
to  South  Sea  languor  and  idleness.  There  was 
plenty  for  the  poorest,  but  toil  was  necessary. 

Such  was  Italy  and  such  the  borders  <A  her 
sea  twenty  centuries  ago.  What  is  the  present 
state  of  those  lands  ? 

We  shall  find,  to  use  the  words  of  a  wcD- 
known  writer,  that  more  than  half  of  their  ex- 
tent, including  the  provinces  most  celebrated 
for  the  profusion  and  variety  of  their  products 
and  for  the  wealth  and  social  advancement  of 
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their  inhabitants— that  more  than  half  of  their 
area  is  either  deserted  by  civilized  man  and  sur- 
rendered to  hopeless  desolation  or  else  greatly 
reduced  in  population  and  productiveness. 
Vast  forests  have  disappeared  from  the  moun- 
tain spurs ;  and  earth,  accumulated  beneath  the 
trees  by  the  decay  of  leaves  and  the  fallen 
trunks,  is  washed  away.  Meadows  once  fertile 
are  waste  because  the  springs  that  watered  them 
are  dried  up,  or  else  because  they  have  been 
buried  beneath  the  sand  and  gravel  and  rock 
brought  down  by  the  torrents  from  the  moun- 
tain sides.  "  Rivers  famous  in  history  and  song 
have  shrunk  to  humble  brooklets.  The  beds  of 
brooks  have  widened  into  broad  expanses  of 
gravel  and  pebbles  over  which,  though  in  sum- 
mer dry»  in  winter  sea-like  torrents  thunder. 
The  entrances  of  navigable  streams  are  closed 
by  sand  bars ;  and  harbors  once  marts  of  ex- 
tensive commerce  are  shoaled  by  the  deposits 
of  the  rivers  at  whose  mouths  they  lie." 

In  Northern  Africa  and  parts  of  Asia  Minor 
the  ruins  of  cities,  and  of  works  of  internal  im- 
povements^acqueducts  and  the  like,  show  that 
in  former  times  dense  populations  dwelt  in 
those  now  lonely  districts.  And  it  is  estimated 
that  taking  into  account  the  now  wasted  soils 
of  Persia  and  the  far  East,  a  territory  larger 
than  all  Europe  has  been  either  drawn  from 
human  use  or  is  inhabited  only  by  wandering 
tribes  (Marsh,  p;  4.) 

It  is  worth  while  to  inquire  the  causes  of  this 
appalling  ruin.  Various  moral  causes  may  be 
assigned — ^such  as  the  "brutal  and  crushing 
despotism  of  Rome  and  the  host  of  temporal  and 
spiritual  tyrannies  she  left  as  her  dymg  curse 
to  all  her  wide  domain."  We  can  see  the 
workings  ofa  similar  tyranny  now  in  Turkey  and 
m  Russia.  Other  causes  might  be  mentioned ; 
but  they  are  all  foreign  to  my  purpose  in  ap- 
pearing before  you  here.  Whatever  the  remote 
causes  were,  however  potent  and  baleful,  the 
direct  cause  that  has  done  the  most  harm  is  the 
destruction  of  the  forests.  Take  Italy  for  an 
example.  Italy  is  marked  out  by  nature  as  a 
country  of  forests.  She  reminds  one  somewhat 
of  a  herring  with  the  Apennines  for  a  backbone. 
These  mountains,  with  their  foot-hills  and  val- 
leys, used  to  be  clothed  with  forests.  To-day 
they  have  almost  disappeared.  Italy  has  but 
nine  per  cent,  of  her  land  in  forests,  a  smaller 
percentage  of  forest  land  than  any  other  country 
of  Europe  except  Spaiti  and  Greece.,  Even 
busy,  practical,  teeming  Germany  has  thirty 
per  cent,  of  her  domain  in  forests.  Look  at 
Italy  to-day  and  see  what  sort  of  country  it  is — 
parched  and  barren,  tormented  by  the  mistral, 
abounding  in  malariuos  marshes  and  districts 
like  the  Oimpagna,  which,  in  olden  times,  were 
the  abode  of  a  numerous  'and  healthy  people. 
Now  it  is  almost  death  to  breathe  tbe  air  alter 
nightfall. 

As  to  these  things,  it  is  the  firm  conviction  of 
most  men  acquainted  with  these  facts  that  all 
this  ruin,  this  wretchedness  and  misery,  have 
been  caused  by  reckless  destruction  of  the 
trees. 

I  have  but  one  thing  more  to  say.  What  les- 
son should  this  convey  to  us  ?    To  us  here  in 


this  country,  in  this  county  ?  It  is  simply  this : 
The  work  of  destruction  must  be  stopped  and 
the  woods  must  be  replanted  and  restored.  If 
we  do  not  do  this,  nature  herself  will  punish  us 
she  will  avenge  herself. 

But  some  one  will  say,  our  land  is  too  valu- 
able to  be  covered  with  trees.  The  farmers 
cannot  afford  to  wait  30  or  40  years  for  trees  to 
grow,  meanwhile  paying  taxes  on  the  land. 

I  appreciate  the  force  of  the  objection.  Per- 
haps it  might  be  obviated  in  part  if  the  stale 
would  exempt  plantations  of  trees  from  taxation. 
But  whether  we  will  or  no,  whether  we  wish  to 
or  not,  we  have  to  do  it,  or  endure  worse  evils. 
Nature  has  us  by  the  throat.  Land  is  already 
decreasing  in  value.  Farmers  no  longer  ex- 
pect to  make  money.  They  are  happy  if  they 
can  live  and  keep  out  of  debt,  and  this  condi- 
tion of  affairs  is  growing  more  serious  every 
year.  The  time  has  come  to  speak  out  plainly. 
The  senseless  and  selfish  destruction  of  the  in- 
heritance to  our  children  must  be  stopped. 

But  is  it  actually  necessary  to  convert  valu- 
able land  into  forest?  I  see  wherever  I  go, 
hillsides  that  are  of  little  value  for  farmin?  pur- 

r»ses  which  ought  to  be  turned  into  wood-land, 
see  meadows  rocky  and  marshy,  land  that 
would  grow  stately  trees,  but  will  not  grow 
anything  else  of  much  value.  These  tracts 
should  be  replanted  with  acorns  and  the  seeds 
of  trees,  and  kept  from  the  depredations  of 
cattle  as  a  beginning  of  the  rejuvenation  of  the 
land. 

My  young  friends,  these  views  may  seem  to 
you  extravagant,  but  some  day  I  believe  most 
of  you  will  come  to  hold  them  yourselves. 
You  who  have  been  brought  up  in  our  little 
city  have  not  been  familiar,  you  nave  not  been 
intimate,  you  have  only  been  on  speaking  terms 
with  the  forests.  Most  of  you,  I  presume,  have 
never  seen  the  virgin  forests  unpolluted  by 
man  and  his  misdeeds :  but  I  beg  you  to  think 
a  little  about  the  facts  I  have  laid  before  you 
this  afternoon,  and  when  you  grow  up  ana  go 
out  into  the  world  of  nature  and  of  human 
activities,  I  pray  that  you  will  do  your  part  to- 
ward the  reform  of  these-  evils  and  toward  the 
restoration  of  the  land  to  its  pristine  beauty  and 
fertility. 

THE  PICTURB  ON  THE  WALL. 

The  special  feature  of  the  occasion  was 
the  hanging  upon  the  wall,  in  each  of  the 
two  study  halls  in  the  building,  of  a  fine 
portrait  of  the  late  Dr.  E.  E.  Higbee,  who 
was  once  a  teacher  in  this  school^  and  who, 
as  one  of  his  many  good  works,  introduced 
Arbor  Day  into  Pennsylvania.  The  por- 
traits are  framed  very  handsomely.  The 
principal,  Mr.  J.  P.  McCaskey,  who  directed 
the  programme,  after  a  song,  "Because  he 
Loved  you  So,"  in  memory  of  Dr.  Higbee, 
spoke,  for  a  short  time,  as  follows : 

We  have  planted  our  trees — nearly  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  in  number — ^in  practical  observ- 
ance  of  the  Autumn  Arbor  Day  which  State 
Superintendent  Waller  has  wisely  seen  fit  to 
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continue  for  the  schools  of  the  Commonwealth. 
I  congratulate  you.  It  is  the  thing  done  that 
counts;  not  the  thing  merely  talked  about.  We 
have  had  our  formal  programme,  with  its  music, 
both  instrumental  and  vocal,  for  whose  excel- 
lence we  must  thank  the  gentlemen — masters 
of  their  art — who  have  been  your  instructors  and 
leaders.  We  have  had  the  privilege  of  hearing 
an  impressive  paper  upon  "  The  Forest  and  Its 
Functions,"  written  tor  this  occasion  by  a 
thoughtful  and  observant  man,  a  rare  scholar 
and  a  very  able  teacher,  whose  kindness  and 
courtesy  we  gratefully  acknowledge.  We  have 
just  sung  a  tender  song  in  memory  of  him  whose 
portrait  we  hang  upon  our  wsdls  to-day,  and  it 
18  of  this  and  other  suggestive  pictures  that  I, 
care  now  to  talk  with  you  for  a  little  while. 

No  time  could  be  more  fitting  than  the  pres- 
ent— no  day  more  appropriate,  to  hang  upon 
the  walls  a  life-like  portrait  of  the  man  who 
introduced  Arbor  Day  into  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
observed  with  growing  interest,  not  only  once, 
but  twice  each  year.  We  do  not,  however,  put 
this  picture  in  place  to-day  simply  because  he  ' 
was  our  Arbor  Day  Superintendent,  for  this  was 
but  a  email  part  of  the  lasting  service  rendered 
by  him  to  a  Commonwealth  of  more  than  five 
millions  of  people,  over  whose  schools  he  pre- 
sided with  wisdom  and  extraordinary  accept- 
ance for  nearly  nine  years.  We  merely  em- 
phasize the  day  by  placing  it  here,  where  we 
trust  it  will  remain  long  after  all  of  us  shall  have 
gone  forever  from  these  familiar  surroundings. 

There  hangs  upon  our  western  wall  a  beauti- 
ful bank  clock,  worth  probably  a  hundred 
dollars,  with  marble  dial  of  generous  size,  which 
we  bought  at  the  close  of  the  Centennial  Expo- 
sition in  1876,  from  the  Governor's  Room  in 
the  Massachusetts  State  building — for  which 
outlay  we  were  afterwards  reimbursed  by  the 
public  spirit  of  our  city  school  board — as  a 
souvenir  of  the  great  Exposition — ^to  mark, 
second  by  second,  Uie  days  and  the  years  of  the 
new  century.  The  noble  picture  of  Dr.  Higbee, 
which  to-day  you  see  for  tiie  first  time,  takes  its 
place  upon  the  eastern  wall,  facing  our  Centen- 
nial clock.  May  it  hang  there  as  long  as  this 
high  school  clock  marks  the  time  of  revolving 
suns  1  The  legend  upon  it  will  always  provoke 
further  inquiry  as  to  what  manner  of  man  he 
was ;  the  items  of  the  Memorial  there  enumer- 
ated will  tell  how  he  was  honored;  and  his 
strong  face  will  always  bespeak  the  man  of 
presence  and  of  power. 

Our  Memorial  to  Dr.  Higbee  embraces  a 
monument  of  granite  at  his  grave;  a  bust  of 
bronze  in  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction; 
this  life-size  memorial  portrait,  of  which  more 
than  twelve  thousand  copies  have  been  printed, 
and  which  are  now  being  handsomely  framed 
for  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  the 
University  of  Vermont,  aU  our  State  Normal 
Schools,  and  all  our  Superintendents — making 
nearly  one  hundred  and  sixty  copies  framed  by 
the  Memorial  Committee,  so  distributed  as  to 
perpetuate  his  genial  personality  and  his  inspir- 
ing presence  in  all  the  leading  public  school 
centres  of  influence  in  Pennsylvania,  while 
thousands  of  copies  are  now  going  out,  without 


frames,  to  the  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  State; 
and  last,  but  most  important  of  all,  a  Memorial 
Volume  of  which  ten  thousand  copies  have  been 
printed,  and  which  is  now  being  rapidly  distrib- 
uted, whose  story  of  life  and  labor  is  of  the 
deepest  interest,  and  whose  tributes  of  personal 
affection,  of  gratitude  and  of  reverence,  are,  so 
far  as  I  know,  unmatched  in  the  annals  of  our 
American  educational  history. 

How  can  I  tell  you,  boys  and  girls,  with  what 
intense  feelings  of  glaaness  and  gratitude  I 
looked  upon  mat  picture  on  Satur&y  last,  so 
richly  and  so  appropriately  framed  for  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction,  as  it  stood  on  a 
oeautiful  easel  in  a  good  light,  in  the  art  depart- 
ment of  John  Wanamaker's  vast  bazar?  As  I 
stood  there  among  the  passing  throng  there 
were  many  who  stopped  to  admire  its  beauty, 
and  "Dr.  Higbee!^*  "Dr.  Higbee!"  was  the 
pleased  exclamation,  from  those  who  had  ever 
seen  or  heard  him.  Among  them  were  some 
whose  schools  had  contributed  to  diis  remark- 
able Memorial  Fund. 

Is  it  a  good  thing  to  hang  this  picture,  or  other 
pictures,  upon  the  walls  of  our  own  or  of  any 
other  school  room  ?  "In  the  emptiest  room  the 
mind  wanders  most,"  says  Ruskm,  "  for  it  gets 
restless  like  a  bird  for  want  of  a  perch,  and  casts 
about  for  any  possible  means  of  getting  out  and 
away.  Bare  walls  are  not  a  proper  part  of  the 
means  of  education ;  blank  plaster  about  and 
above  them  is  not  suggestive  to  pupils." 

The  landscape  opens  a  hole  through  the 
dead  wall  like  a  window ;  flowers  and  ferns  are 
suggestive  of  the  garden,  the  woods,  the 
meadow,  the  stream;  the  portrait  speaks  the 
man,  and  brings  up  what  we  know  of  him  when 
otherwise  perhaps  we  would  not  think  of  him 
once  in  a  thousand  times.  If,  as  the  story 
tells,  the  spirited  picture  of  a  full-ngged  ship 
above  the  mantel  of  an  inland  home  sent  all  a 
mother's  boys  to  sea,  was  it  not  because  of  its 
constant  suggestion  of  freshening  breeze  and 
wide  expanse  of  water,  of  distant  lands  and  the 
whole  round  world  to  know  ?  So  a  striking  or 
attractive  picture,  in  the  school  room  as  in  the 
home,  may  sink  deep  into  the  heart  of  the 
child,  and  mean  more  to  him  for  all  his  life 
than  much  of  the  mill-work  which  the  school 
programme  usually  imposes. 

In  our  life  experience  as  we  grow  older  wc 
know  more  and  more  the  value  of  these 
things.  There  was  hung  for  a  long  time  in  my 
room  a  beautiful  head  of  a  child,  to  which  years 
ago  I  would  sometimes  address  a  familiar 
greeting,  much  to  the  surprise  of  my  sturdy 
little  boy,  who  couldn't  understand  why  I  shoula 
speak  so  tor '  Winnie. ' '  His  great,  truthful  eyes 
look  into  those  of  the  angels  now,  but  the  pict- 
ure hangs  there  still,  and  while  I  live  will  hang, 
recalling  the  little  lad  more  tenderly  than  even 
his  life-like  portrait  not  far  away.  Near  it,  upon 
the  same  wall,  is  a  picture  by  Perrine  of  a  fair 
woman's  face,  whose  far-oit  look  has  in  it 
strength  and  inspiration  and  hope.  Below  it 
hangs  the  self-same  picture  of  Dr.  Higbee  which 
we  put  upon  these  walls  to-day.  I  look  up— he 
is  again  in  my  room !  and  die  old  feeling  of 
companionship  comes  over  me  with  a  strange 
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sense  of  reality.  Farther  on  hangs  the  picture 
of  a  courteous  gentleman,  a  musician,  with 
whom  one  day  I  made  a  pleasant  trip  to  Phila- 
delphia. A  week  later  I  followed  him  to  his 
bunal.  The  picture  was  retouched  and  given 
me  by  another  artist — now  also  gone  over  "  to 
the  majority  " — ^because  he  knew  I  admired  the 
man,  and  wished  to  oblige  me  for  some  slight 
conrtesy  I  had  been  able  to  render  himself. 
Other  pictures  are  here  that  give  life  and  inter- 
est to  the  walls — ^landscape,  and  lilies,  and 
cross  enwreathed  with  flowers,  and  dear  ones 
yet  alive— but  those  that  speak  to  me  of  the 
dead  have  about  them  an  interest  that  is  espec- 
ially tender.  It  is  a  "  den,"  if  you  will — ^little 
order,  not  much  method — but  I  enjoy  being 
there.  Take  away  these  pictures  that  have 
grown  into  my  life,  or  turn  them  to  the  wall — 
and  how  much  of  the  pleasant  light  would  go 
out  with  them ! 

So  of  our  school  siuroundings.  Take  the 
pictures  from  our  walls  and  give  us  blank  space 
instead,  or  what  is  little  better  and  maybe  even 
worse,  the  eyesore  of  geometrical  figures  and 
physiological  charts,  and  outline  maps,  and 
other  similar  essential  aids  to  school  instruction 
that  when  not  in  use  should  be  kept  rolled  up 
and  out  of  sight — and  we  would  at  once  feel  as 
if  we  must  at  once  find  other  quarters. 

Yonder  hangs  Faed*s  "  Shakspeare  and  his 
Friends,"  there  Richie's  "  Washmgton  and  his 
Generals;"  Cole's  Voyage  of  Life,  in  a  series 
of  four  pictures;  ferns  and  flowers;  the  head  of 
a  child ;  picture  of  a  woman  ;  a  good  Norway 
forest  scene — sky  and  mountain  and  rushing 
stream;  Hawthorne,  and  Longfellow,  and 
Holmes,  and  Emerson,  and  Bryant.  But  the 
nearest  of  all  to  me,  a  life-size  picture  of  Rev. 
John  S.  Crumbaugh,  and  another,  somewhat 
smaller,  of  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Burrowes.  To-day 
we  improve  this  Arbor  Day  occasion  to  add 
another  picture  to  those  already  upon  our  walls 
—that  ot  one  who  seems  an  elder  brother  and, 
men  of  mark  as  some  of  those  connected  with 
the  Lancaster  High  School  in  the  past  have 
\3^KXi,  facile  princeps  among  them  all — a  picture 
which  will  become  familiar  to  successive  gener- 
ations of  school  boys  yet  unborn. 

This  same  face  will  look  down  from  the  walls 
often  thousand  school-rooms,  until  it  becomes 
the  most  familiar  face  in  the  Commonwealth  to 
the  children  and  to  the  teachers  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. And,  as  the  story  of  his  unselfish,  heroic 
life  is  told  from  many  a  teacher's  desk,  eager 
ears  will  listen  and  tender  hearts  be  impressed 
to  their  lasting  good.  For  Dr.  Hiebee  can 
everywhere  be  held  up  as  an  ideal  after  which 
our  youth  may  safely  pattern  their  lives. 

It  is  now  forty  years  since  I  came  into  this 
school  as  a  pupil.  I  have  known  all  the  teach- 
ers who  have  ever  been  connected  with  it.  At 
its  organization  there  were  three  rather  remark- 
able men  employed.  The  principal,  Samuel 
£.  W.  Becker,  was  a  man  of  rare  attainments 
in  hmguage  and  literature,  trained  in  one  of  the 
leading  colleges  of  the  Continent,  at  home  in 
the  classic  languages  of  Greece  and  Rome  and 
in  a  half-dozen  of  the  modern  tongues  of  south- 
em  Eiurope.    English  was  wholly  an  acquired 


language  with  him,  and  he  read  and  spoke  it  as 
though  it  were  his  mother-tongue  improved  by 
the  best  scholastic  culture.  One  of  the  keenest 
literary  critics  I  have  ever  known,  Mr.  Howard 
W.  Gilbert,  who  knew  him  well,  while  he  had 
no  rep^ard  for  the  man,  had  the  highest  respect 
for  his  ability  and  attainments.  Mr.  Becker 
lacked  moral  purpose,  was  unsympathetic, 
selfish,  and  drink  is  said  to  have  wrought  his 
ruin.  His  head  was  cultured,  but  his 'heart — 
was  it  dead?  I  never  knew  anybody  that 
loved  him  or  entertained  for  hirn  an^  feeling 
other  than  respect  for  his  great  learnmg.  *  His 
portrait  I  would  hang  up  simply  as  a  thing  of  his* 
toric  interest  in  connection  with  the  school,  and 
as  a  warning  that  brilliant  talents  and  the 
highest  attainments  are  of  little  permanent 
account  when  divorced  from  a  generous  heart  and 
high  moral  purpose.  He  was  the  only  man  I 
have  ever  known  in  the  High  School  whose 
scholarship  could  at  all  rival  mat  of  Dr.  Higbee. 
These  two  men  were  in  themselves,  and,  it 
would  seem,  in  their  conception  of  the  meaning 
of  life,  the  very  antipodes  of  each  other.  While 
the  one,  so  far  as  we  know,  sank  down,  and 
only  downward,  the  other  rose  ever  peraspera 
qd  astra — over  rough  ways  to  the  stars ! 

Kearsey  Coates  had  probably  not  a  hun- 
dredth, perhaps'  not  a  thousandth  part  of  the 
learning  of  &f r.  Becker,  but  we  have  always 
thought  there  was  enough  good  stuff  in  him  to 
make  many  a  better  man  Sian  the  latter.  He 
was  not  a  man  of  quick  sympathy  nor  of  gener- 
ous disposition,  we  remember  him  with  a 
feeling  of  kindness,  but  with  no  sense  of  grati- 
tude. His  ambition  seems  to  have  been  to 
acquire  money;  and  he  became  one  of  the 
millionaires  of  the  ptaX  West.  We  met  him 
but  once  after  he  left  the  High  School.  He  had 
made  his  millions,  but  his  face  was  not  a  pleas- 
ant study ;  and  we  could  not  congratulate  him 
upon  his  so-called  "  success."  We  are  glad  to 
have  known  him,  and  have  little  doubt  diat  we 
knew  him  at  his  best,  for  Mr.  Coates  in  the 
High  School  in  his  early  manhood  was  a  richer 
man  than  when  thirty-five  years  later  he  died  in 
Kansas  City. 

But  our  third  man,  Joseph  Colbum — I  would 
let  him  box  my  ears  a^ain  vigorously,  as  he 
used  to  do  when  he  felt  like  it,  tor  the  privilege 
of  taking  his  great,  honest,  kindly  hand  after 
he  had  got  through  with  that  little  performance ! 
He  was  near-sighted,  hated  tobacco  and  spit- 
balls  and  the  word  "  Ouch  /"  and  any  rattling 
board  about  the  long  desks — and  there  was 
always  one  sure  to  be  rattling,  which  he  never 
thought  of  nailing  down !  For  a  boy  to  nail  it 
down  without  special  orders  and  personal  over- 
sight would  have  been  a  sin.  What  times  we 
had  in  that  room  for  two  long  happy  years! 
On  declamation  day  the  lucky  lads  mat  got  into 
his  room  had  a  comedy  performance  which  they 
thought  about  perfect !  The  good  old  fellow ! 
I  would  be  glad  to  han^  up  his  picture  here. 
He  never  taught  us  mudi  mathematics,  but  he 
gave  us  some  things  that  are  better  than  alge- 
bra. Ah !  we  will  apologize  for  all  if  we  ever 
get  to  heaven,  for  we  know  that's  where  he  has 
gone.    Dr.  Higbee  followed  him  in  this  room — 
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and  what  a  contrast !  From  Mr.  Colbum,  who 
knew  nothing  of  what  a  boy  was  likely  to  do, 
he  seemed  to  know  everything.  It  was  sim- 
plicity incarnate  succeed^  by  incarnate  com- 
mon sense.  He  lived  with  us,  not  above  us  or 
far  apart  from  us,  was  helpful  and  kind.  But 
he  looked  down  into  the  quick  of  your  soul ; 
and  when  you  looked  back  into  his  marvelous 
eye,  you  saw  what  you  did  not  attempt  to 
analyze  or  describe,  but  what,  without  a  word, 
seemed  at  once  to  compel  order  with  respect 
for  authority ;  then  came  abiding  trust  ana,  in 
time, 'supreme  regard. 

To  Mr.  Becker  as  principal  succeeded  Mr. 
Crumbaugh,  another  remarkable  man.  But 
twenty  years  of  age,  yet  looking  ten  years  older 
— a  nne  scholar,  a  diligent  student,  a  good 
teacher,  and  a  noble  man,  with  whom  it  was  a 
privil^e  for  boys  to  be  associated.  His  life-size 
and  lite*like  portrait  has  hung  up9n  our  wall  for 
many  years,  in  grateful  memory  of  the  old 


school-boy  days.  He  died  before  reaching  the 
age  of  twenty-eight  years ;  but  not  many  men 
at  seventy  have  done  a  life-work  at  all  to  be 
compared  with  his. 

We  would  like  to  speak  of  Wm.  VanLear 
Davis  and  of  others,  but  time  forbids.  We  re- 
member that  good  men  have  been  here,  and 
great  men,  and  know  that  .some  of  them  left 
their  mark  deep  upon  many  of  the  boys  who 
passed  under  their  influence.  We  do  not  meas- 
ure up  to  the  high  standard  of  certain  amonp; 
them,  but,  so  far  as  in  us  lies,  we  shall  see  to  U 
diat  no  harm  comes  to  the  school  while  we  are 
in  it.  We  shall  stand  by  manhood  and  scholar- 
ship, by  gymnasium  and  playground,  by  music 
and  Arbor  Day;  and  shall  revere  and  teach 
reverence  as  we  may,  for  the  memory  of  the 
eood  men  gone  who  did  their  work  while  the 
day  lasted,  and  when  the  ni|^ht  came,  "  fell  on 
sleep."  And  these — ^their  pictures  on  the  wall 
— «hall  be  a  solace  and  an  mspiraticm. 
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Department  Public  Instruction,  ) 
Harrisburg^  November  1890.      J 

THE  Annual  Session  of  the  County  Teachers* 
Institutes  for  the  year  1890-91,  will  be  held 
at  the  places  and  on  the  dates  here  given  for 
the  several  counties  named.  The  law  in  refer- 
ence to  attendance  of  Institutes  authorizes  and 
requires  payment  of  teachers  at  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  two  dollars  per  day.  The  common 
schoob  of  the  county  must  be  closed  during  the 
week  of  Institute,  and  the  time  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  any  part  of  the  school  term  of  any 
School  District. 


Armstrong  . 
Dauphin  •  . 
Erie  .... 
Lancaster  .  . 
Northampton 
Pike  .... 
Washington  . 
Cambria  .  . 
Franklin  .  . 
Lebanon  .  . 
Tioga  .  .  . 
Wayne  .  .  . 
Adams .  .  . 
Fulton  .  .  . 
Juniata  .  .  . 
Mifflin  .  .  . 
York.  .  .  . 
Bedford  .  .  , 
Cumberiand  . 
Elk  ...  . 
Huntingdon  . 
Monroe  .  .  . 
Snyder .  ,  . 
Carbon  .  .  . 
Bradford  .  . 
Butler  .  .  . 
Centre  .  .  . 
Clarion  .  .  . 
Clearfield  .  . 
Clinton  .   .   . 


Kittanning  . 
,  Harrisburg  . 
.  Erie  City  .  . 
,  Lancaster  .  . 
,  Easton  .   .   . 

Milford  .  .  . 
.  Washington  . 

Ebensburg    . 

Chambersbuig 

Lebanon  .  • 
.  Wellsboro  .  . 

Honesdale  . 
,  Gettysburg  . 
.  McConneUsbui 
,  Mifflintown  . 
,  Lewistown  . 
.  York  .... 

Bedford  .  . 
,  Carlisle  .  .  . 
.  Ridgway  .  . 
,  Huntingdon 

Stroudsburg . 

Middleburgh 
,  Lehighton . . 
,  Towanda .   . 

Butler  .  .  . 
,  Bellefonte  . . 
.  Clarion  .  .  • 
.  Qearfield  .  . 
.  Lock  Haven 


.  November  10. 
.  November  10. 
.  November  10. 
.  November  10. 
.  November  10. 
.  November  10. 
.  November  10. 
.  November  17. 
.  November  17. 
.  November  17. 
.  November  17. 
.  November  17. 
.  November  24. 
irgNovember  24. 
.  November  24. 
.  November  24. 
.  November  24. 
.  December  i. 
.  December  i, 
.  December  \, 
.  December  i. 
,  December  i. 
.  December  i. 
.  December  8. 
.  December  15. 
.  December  15. 
.  December  15. 
.  December  15. 
.  December  15. 
.  December  15. 


Columbia  . 
Lawrence  . 
Luzerne  .  . 
Incoming  , 
Mercer  .  - 
Montour 


,  Bloomsburg , 
.  New  Castle  , 
.  Wilkesbants 
.  Muncy  .  .  . 
,  Mercer  .  -  - 
Danville 


December  15, 
December  15 
December  15. 
December  15. 

•  December  15. 

.  December  15, 


Montour  .  Danville   .   .   .  Decemtier  15. 

NorthumberlandSunbuTy    .   .      December  15. 

Perry New  BloomfieldDecember  15, 

Schuylkill  .  .  .  Pottsville  .  .  December  15. 
Union  ....  Mifflinburg  .  .  December  15. 
Westmoreland  .  Greensburg  .  .  December  15. 
Indiana  ....  Indiana  ....  December  22. 
Beaver  ....  Beaver  ....  December  29. 

Blair Hollidaysburg  .  December  29. 

Crawford  .   .   .  Meadville  .  .   .  December  20. 


Crawford 
Fayette  . 
Forest  . 
Somerset 
Sullivan  . 
Venango 


.  Meadville  . 
.  Uniontown 
.  Tionesta  . 
.  Somerset  . 
.  Dushore  . 
.  Franklin   . 


vcuaugu   .    .    .  rninKiin 
Lackawanna .  .  Scranton 


.  December  29. 
.  December  29. 
.  December  29. 
.  December  29. 
.  December  29. 
.  December  29. 
.  January  5,  1891. 


SUPERINTENDENT  COMMISSIONED. 


Mr.  J.  B.  RiCHEY  was  elected  to  the  office*of 
Borough  Superintendent  of  New  Brighton,  suc- 
ceeding Mr.  John  Collier,  resigned.  He  received 
his  commission  September  29th,  1890. 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Adams— Supt  Thoman :  Mt  Joy  and 
Tyrone  townsnips  each  erected  a  new  schod- 
house.  Franklin  township  repaired  an  old 
building.  In  Gettysburg,  a  graded  course  of 
study  has  been  adopted  and  the  schools  sup- 

gied  with  the  "  Hot  Water  System  of  Heating." 
x-county  Supt.  Aaron  Sheely  re-organized  his 
Normal  Institute  at  Gettysburg.    The  object  of 
the  school  is  to  prepare  young  men  and  women 
for  teaching  and  for  college. 
BEAVER^Supt.     Hillman:    An    interesting 
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educational  meeting  was  held  by  the  teachers 
and  directors  of  Kaccoon  township,  Five  di- 
rectors and  all  the  teachers  of  the  township 
with  several  from  adjoining  townships  were 
present,  also  a  goodly  number  of  citizens. 

Berks— Supt.  Zechman :  During  this  month 
our  Teachers'  Institute  was  held.  Taking  the 
attendance,  the  enthusiasm  and  the  part  the 
teachers  took  in  the  discussions  as  a  criterion, 
we  may  safely  say  that  our  people  are  begin- 
ning to  see  the  import^ce  of  the  education  of 
the  masses. 

Blair— 5upt.  Wertz :  The  directors  of  Sny- 
der township  have  organized  an  additional 
school,  thus  bringing  the  whole  number  up  to 
en.  They  have  also  placed  new  furniture  in 
two  rooms.  Their  houses  are  now  all  comfort- 
ably furnished  and  the  schools  are  doing  good 
work.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Tyrone  town- 
ship. Some  of  the  schools  in  this  township  have 
made  a  remarkable  record  of  attendance.  The 
schools  of  Tyrone  borough,  under  the  efficient 
supervision  of  Prof.  B.  F.  Pinkerton,  made^'a 
record  for  the  first  month  which  surpassed  the 
most  sanguine  expectations  of  patrons  and 
directors,  namely:  Whole  number  of  pupils, 
809 ;  percentage  of  attendance,  ^7^  ;  number 
of  visitors,  80.  Throughout  the  entire  county,  the 
schools,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  doing  effi- 
cient work.  ' 

Cambria — Supt.  Leech :  Lower  Yoder  town- 
ship has  resolved  to  have  an  ei^ht  months 
teiTO  this  year.  South  Fork  borough  is  just  teady 
to  open  its  fine  new  four-room  building. 

Cameron — Sui)t.  Herrick:  The  Shippen 
school  board  has  just  placed  a  copy  of  Webster's 
Unabridged  Dictionary  in  each  school. 

Centre — Supt.  Etters :  The  parochial  school 
just  opened  at  Bellefonte  is  telling  somewhat 
on  the  attendance  at  the  public  schools.  How- 
ever, by  permission  of  the  Bishop,  the  more 
advanced  are  allowed  to  attend  the  public 
High  School. 

Chester — Supjt.  Walton :  There  is  a  marked 
improvement  noticeable  this  month  in  new  and 
better  fences  around  school  grounds,  more 
planting  of  shrubbery,  better  sanitary  arrange- 
ments in  reference  to  out-houses,  drainage, 
warmer  floors,  etc.  East  Vinceilt  has  six 
houses  with  double  floors  with  paper  between. 
The  Spring  Qty  Board  has  put  up  a  new 
and  handsome  fence,  graded  the  grounds,  etc. 
These  are  commendable  beginnings  in  a  much 
eglected  direction. 

Clearfield— Supt.  Youngman :  The  Leon- 
ard graded  schools  nave  been  regraded  with  a 
view  to  greater  efficiency  ;  and  one  month  has 
been  added  to  the  term. 

Clinton — Supt.  Brungard:  The  greater 
number  of  our  schools  are  in  operation.  Owing 
to  the  lack  of  well -qualified  applicants  a  few 
schools  are  still  without  teachers.  A  number 
of  oinr  best  teachers  have  gone  elsewhere,  while 
others  have  abandoned  the  profession  for  more 
remunerative  employment.  In  several  of  the 
more  progressive  districts  salaries  have  been 
raised.  It  is  not  true  economy  to  pay  |2o  or 
I25  for  teaching ;  that  might  be  callea  retrench- 
ment.   Where  good  living  salaries  aire  paid  the 


people  are  contented  and  happy  in  the  fact  that 
the  public  school  system  is  a  success. 

Cumberland-— Supt.  Beitzel :  Dickinson  is 
building  a  new  school-house,  to  be  finished  in 
several  weeks,  wlfen  a  new  district  will  be 
formed. 

Erie— Supt.  Miller:  We  are  busy  making 
arrangements  for  the  County  Institute,  to  be  . 
held  at  Erie,  Nov.  10-14.  Our  design  is  to  give 
the  teachers  an  Institute  equal  to  the  best,  and 
we  have  spared  neither  time  nor  ^oney  to  se- 
cure the  ablest  talent  that  can  be  had.  The 
directors  of  Harbor  Creek  township,  have  sup- 
plied their  schools  with  **  The  Teachers*  Ana- 
tomical Aid." 

Indiana— Supt.  Hammers:  The  majority 
of  the  schools  are  in  full  operation.  Local  in- 
stitutes will  be  held  in  a  number  of  districts. 
Arrangements  for  the  County  Institute  are 
nearly  completed.  A  competent  corps  of  in- 
structors ana  evening  lecturers  has  been  secured. 

Juniata — Supt.  Carney:  As  our  schools, 
with  only  one  exception,  have  a  six  months 
term,  they  necessarily  open  late ;  hence  there 
has  not  been  much  opportunity  for  inspectioiL 
Of  those  I  have  visited,  all  but  one  are  doing 
very  well.  The  directors  of  Fermanagh,  Mif 
fiintown  and  Patterson  deserve  special  credit 
for  neatness  and  cleanliness  in  the  improved 
appearance  of  their  house. 

Lackawanna — Supt.  Davis:  New  school 
buildings  are  in  process  of  erection  in  Dickson 
City,  Blakely,  Carbondale  and  Spring  Brook. 

Lancaster— Supt.  Brecht :  Manor  township 
has  twenty-six  schools.  In  this  district  is  lo- 
cated the  Millersville  State  Normal  School. 
School  affairs  are  pushed  along  in  a  lively  man- 
ner in  this  section.  Every  year  some  step  is 
taken  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  schools. 
Recently  the  Board  decided  to  replace  the  old 
black-boards  with  slate  surface  at  the  rate  of 
three  per  3rear.  At  the  opening  of  the 
present  term  it  was  also  decided  that  a  com- 
mittee of  two  members  of  the  Board  shall  visit 
the  schools  each  month,  and  report  the  condi- 
tion of  things  at  the  following  regular  meeting. 
The  good  effect  of  this  action  will  soon  be  felt, 
and  another  link  forged  in  the  chain  of  senti- 
ment that  demands  "  closer  supervision  in  our 
schools."  The  liberal  character  of  this  Board 
will  be  better  understood,  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  it  will  take  the  committee  six  days  to 
complete  one  tour  of  inspection.  There  are 
other  districts  that  have  three  monthly  inspec- 
tions, but  too  many  have  them  not  that  should 
have  them. 

Lebanon — ^Supt.  Snoke :  During  this  month 
I  held  teachers'  meetings  in  ten  districts.  They 
were  generally  well  attended,  and  in  visiting 
the  schools  it  is  found  that  they  bear  an  abun- 
dance of  good  fruit.  The  Boards  of  Cornwall 
and  South  Annville  have  each  adopted  a  course 
of  studies  and  rules  and  regulations  for  their 
schools.  It  is  hoped  that  a  similar  step  for- 
ward will  be  taken  by  the  Bosirds  of  other  dis- 
tricts. However,  a  uniform  course  adopted  by 
the  Boards  of  all  the  districts  having  tne  same 
term,  would  doubtless  be  the  better  plan. 

Luzerne — Supt.  Harrison:    On  the  15th  of 
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September  I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  the 
opening  exercises  of  ue  West  Pittston  schools. 
The  Board  of  Directors  had  just  completed  an 
elegant  eight-room  building  which  was  dedi- 
cated at  that  time.  Address  were  made  by 
3he  ministers  of  the  various  churches  of  the  town, 
and  by  several  of  the  citizens ;  the  Superintend- 
ent also  made  a  few  remarks.  A  new,  building 
is  under  way  at  Edwardsville.  Wilkes-Barre 
township  is  building  two  houses.  The  new 
High  School  building  at  Wanamie  was  occu- 
pied for  the  first  time  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  term.  Arrangements  are  being  made 
for  the  holding  of  local  institutes  throughout  the 
county ;  it  is  felt  that  whatever  inspiration  the 
teachers  may  derive  from  these  meetings 
should  come  at  the  beginning  of  the  term  rather 
than  during  the  latter  half. 

Lycoming — Supt.  Lose:  The  new  Mon- 
toursville  High  School  building  has  been  com- 
pletely remodeled  at  a  cost  of  about  |2ooo,  and 
It  now  ranks  among  the  best  in  die  county. 
The  light  and  ventilation,  which  were  extremely 
defective  in  the  old  buildings  have  been  im- 
proved. The  black-board  surface  has  been 
considerably  increased,  and  the  entire  building 
tastefully  painted  inside  and  outside.  Sub- 
stantial pump  houses  were  erected  both  at  this 
and  the  primary  buildings.  All  the  borough 
schools  have  been  in  session  from  one  to  four 
weeks.    A  good  year's  work  is  expected. 

Merger — Supt.  Hess  :  Four  of  the  schools 
of  Hickory  township  have  been  closed  on  ac- 
count of  an  insufficient  number  of  pupils  to  jus- 
tify their  continuance.  All  the  schools  of  East 
Lackawannock  have  been  re-seated  with  im- 
proved furniture.  The  Sharpsville  Board  sup- 
plies text- books  free  of  cost  to  the  pupils. 

Monroe — Supt.  Paul ;  The  directors  of  Mid- 
dle Smithiield  have  decided  to  build  a  new 
school-house  at  Yetter*s,  near  Marshall's  Creek. 
East  Stroudsburg  has  placed  new  single  desks 
in  the  rooms  of  her  grammar  and  high  schools. 
Teachers*  wages  have  been  increased  in  a  num- 
ber of  districts,  but  are  still  too  low  to  keep  our 
best  teachers. 

Montour — Supt.  Steinbach  :  The  teachers 
of  Danville  have  org^anized  a  Local  Institute,  to 
meet  the  first  Monday  night  of  each  school 
month  for  the  ensuing  term.  Much  good  may 
be  expected  from  these  meetings.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  good  move  on  the  part  of  the  teachers, 
and  every  one  should  feel  it  a  duty  to  be  pres- 
ent. A  suitable  programme  will  be  arranged 
for  each  evening,  and  the  County  Superintend- 
ent will  preside  over  the  meetings. 

Northampton  —  Supt.  Hoch:  All  the 
schools  thus  far  visited,  with  few  exceptions, 
are  doing  good  work.  Most  of  them  are  working 
in  accordance  with  carefully  fjrepared  courses 
of  study.  The  directors  of  Bath  district  have 
painted  and  wainscoted  their  rooms,  making 
them  some  of  the  most  pleasant  in  the  county. 

NoRTHXJMBERLAND — Supt.  Bloom  :  I  have 
visited  the  schools  in  Coal  township.  The  at- 
tention given  by  the  Board  of  Directors  to 
the  buildings  during  vacation  is  very  marked 
and  reflects  great  credit  upon  them.  One  new 
school-house  was  erected  and  two  others  were 


enlarged,  making  three  additional  rooms,  all  of 
which  were  furnished  with  patent  furniture. 
Two  rooms  in  the  West  Shamokin  building  and 
two  in  Springfield,  have  been  repainted  and 
papered  recently,  and  now  present  a  very  at- 
tractive appearance.  All  the  rooms  in  the  <Us- 
trict  are  well  supplied  with  apparatus — maps, 
charts,  globes,  &c.  District  institutes  are  regu- 
larly held  by  the  laige  corps  of  teachers, 
whereby  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  is  mater- 
ially increased. 

Perry — Subt.  Aumillex :  In  Newport  three 
rooms  have  been  furnished  with  patent  seats. 
The  new  bulling  is  readv  for  occupancy.  An 
additional  school  has  been  organized.  The 
people  of  this  town  are  to  be  congratulated 
upon  the  educational  advantages  offered  to  their 
children.  Bloom  field  has  placed  a  much  needed 
improvement  upon  the  school  ^uuds.  All  the 
schools  of  the  county  are  now  in  full  operation. 

Potter — Supt.  Kies :  Eleven  examinations 
were  held  during  the  month  of  September  in 
different  parts  of  the  county.  Eighty-two  of  the 
103  applicants  received  certificates.  More 
directors  and  patrons  attended  than  in  any 
other  series  held  during  my  official  career.  I 
am  pleased  to  note  an  improvement  among  the 
teachers  in  the  matter  of  professional  reading. 
The  Abbott  Board  has  just  caused  its  last  "  old 
red  school  house"  to  give  place  to  a  neatly 
trimmed  white  one  wiQi  good  out-buildings. 
The  list  of  school  books  has  also  been  revised, 
a  copy  of  the  best  Webster's  Dictionary  placed 
in  each  school,  and  the  term  lengthened  to 
eight  iponths.  Good  wages  are  paid  to  the 
teachers,  and  only  the  best  qualified  are  en- 
gaged. The  schools,  as  might  be  expected,  are 
progressing  faster  than  those  of  any  o&er  district 
m  the  county.  The  wisdom  of  t^e  Directors' 
management  merits,  and  I  am  sure  will  receive, 
the  hearty  approval  of  all  interested  in  the 
schools.  The  Bingham  Board  has  just  furnished 
its  last  house,  with  approved  patent  furniture. 
The  new  school  building  in  Coudersport  proves 
too  small  for  the  increased  attendance,  so  that 
the  Board  has  rented  and  arranged  the  Opera 
House  for  two  departments  of  the  schools. 

Snyder— Supt.  Hermann:  G.  W.  Hom- 
berger,  of  Perry  township,  a  well  known  and 
highly  respected  teacher,  died  September  24th. 
Monroe  township  pays  this  year  according  to 
the  grade  of  certificate  and  teaching  ability— a 
plan  that  other  districts  might  adopt  with  profit 
The  schools  of  AdamsburgH  will  be  more 
closely  graded  and  a  course  of  study  adopted. 
In  several  districts  the  salaries  have  been  in- 
creased. 

Somerset — Supt.  Berkey:  Meyersdale  and 
Somerset  have  each  an  eight  months  term ;  all 
other  districts  have  six  months.  Salaries  of 
teachers  have  been  advanced  slightly  in  many 
of  the  districts,  but  in  a  few  districts,  I  regret  to 
say,  they  have  been  decreased.  We  had 
scarcely  enough  teachers  supply  the  schools. 

Sullivan — Supt.  Black:  I  closed  a  ^^^t 
weeks  term  of  Normal  Institute  at  Dushore  on 
the  26th  of  September.  It  was  well  attended ; 
total  enrollment  125.  The  average  daily  at- 
tendance was  ninety,  of  whom  about  seventy-five 
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were  teachers.  Instruction  was  given  in  the 
common  branches  and  methods  of  teaching; 
tuition  was  free.  La  Porte  boroueh  completed  a 
very  handsome  brick  school  bunding  at  a  cost 
of  about  I3000.  This  is  the  first  brick  school- 
house  in  our  county.  The  outlook  for  the 
coming  winter's  work  is  good.  Our  teachers 
seem  to  manifest  more  interest  in  their  work 
generally  than  before.  I  sincerely  believe  that 
we  are  going  to  do  more  and  better  work  than 
has  ever  been  done  in  one  year  in  Sullivan 
County. 

Tioga — Supt.  Raesly :  One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting features  of  the  Mansfield  Fair  was  the 
educational  exhibit  from  various  parts  of  the 
county.  In  this  department  the  premiums  ag- 
gregated $75,ran|^ng  from5octs.  to  |8.  £x- 
Supt  M.  F.  Cass  is  doing  good  work  as  princi- 
pal of  the- Nelson  schocus.  Prof.  James  B. 
Hastings,  of  Franklin,  N.  Y.,  is  the  new  princi- 
pal of  ^e  Wellsboro  schools. 

Venaitgo — Supt.  Lord:  Our  county  has 
made  a  good  advance  this  year  in  the  line  of 
school  apparatus.  Cherry  Tree,  Plum,  Oak- 
land, President,  Pine  Grove,  and  Richland 
townshi|»s,  have  purchased  "The  Teachers* 
Anatomical  Aid  *'  at  an  expense  of  I37.50  per 
copy ;  while  Allegheny,  Oil  Creek,  Canal,  Irwin, 
Mineral  and  Scrubgrass,  have  supplied  their 
schools  with  the  "  Complete  Chart,  at  a  cost  of 
I15  each.  Both  articles  are  first  class  and  will 
aid  the  teachers  greatly  in  their  work.  The  new 
house  just  completed  in  Clinton  township  to  re- 
place the  one  destroyed  by  fire  last  winter,  is  a 
model  one.  It  is  of  ample  size,  well  built,  has 
seating  accommodation  for  sixty  pupils,  good 
furniture,  good  blackboards,  and  is  finely  fur- 
nished and  finished  throughout.  Its  total  cost, 
li.ooo,  is  very  low,  considering  the  first-class 
character  of  the  work.  Sugar  Creek  also  has 
a  new  house  nearly  completed,  to  which  I  shall 
refer  more  at  length  hereafter.  The  prospects 
are  fair  for  another  year  of  good  work. 

Warren — Supt.  Putnam:  Nearly  all  the 
schools  are  in  session,  and  in  many  of  them 
tried  teachers  are  retained.  The  majority  of 
the  districts  have  adopted  the  one-term  system, 
and  good  results  will  follow.  During  the 
month  two  townships  have  placed  anatomical 
charts  in  their  schools.  Some  townships  are 
without  apparatus  of  any  kind.  The  Indian 
school  has  been  in  session  one  month,  with  Mrs. 
Abbie  Parker,  an  Indian  woman,  as  teacher. 
She  is  doing  excellent  work,  and  will  accom- 
plish much  g^ood  during  the  coming  year. 

Allentown— Supt.  Landis:  Our  schools 
are  crowded.  We  have  opened  an  additional 
grammar  school  in  a  rented  room,  but  relief  is 
also  greatly  needed  in  the  lower  grades.  One 
of  our  grammar  schools  has  just  been  supplied 
with  a  Smith  American  Mafiikin,  price  $42. 50— 
probably  the  first  introduction  in  the  State.  I 
know  of  nothing  in  this  line  equally  satisfactory. 
The  bill  was  paid  by  one  of,  the  patrons,  Mrs. 
Samuel  Probst. 

Bethlehem — Supt.  Farquhar:  An  attempt 
has  been  made  to  organize  our  schools  upon  a 
better  plan  than  that  hitherto  in  operation. 
The  course  of  study  covers  eleven  years,  and 


we  have  eleven  classes.  We  hope  to  unite  the 
departments  and  divisions  of  classes  so  closely 
into  one  whole  that  they  will  suffer  to  the  least 
appreciable  extent  from  loss  of  time  and  energy 
consumed  in  going  over  ground  already  tra- 
versed. Each  of  our  twenty -two  teachers  has 
about  forty  pupils  to  teach.  It  is  a  settled 
principle  with  us  to  recluce  the  number  of 
pupils  to  a  teacher  as  rapidly  as  we  have  op- 
portunity. 

Bristol. — Supt.  Booz:  The  enrollment  for 
September  is  the  greatest  since  1887,  when  it 
was  735.  Since  then  the  opening  of  St.  Mark's 
Parochial  school  reduced  our  number  about 
200,  but  we  are  rapidly  regaining  our  former 
figures.  In  the  past,  only  some  text  books 
were  fumished^  the  pupils,  now  all  the  books, 
stationery,  drawinc^  material,  kindergarten  sup- 
plies, are  provided  by  the  Board.  During  the 
summer  the  grammar  school  was  refurnished. 
The  prospect  for  the  year  is  most  encouraging. 

Chambersburg.— Supt.  Hockenberry:  On 
account  of  the  pressure  m  the  primary  schools 
a  new  four-room  building  will  soon  be  erected. 
The  teachers  have  entered  upon  the  year's 
work  enthusiastically,  and  a  most  successful 
term  is  anticipated. 

DUNMORE.— Supt.  Fowler:  Our  schools  iu-e 
doing  very  well,  though  we  labor  under  some 
disadvantage — not  having  room  enouf  h.  We 
tore  down  one  of  our  largest  buildings  during 
vacation  to  make  room  for  the  nlw  one  now  in 
process  of  erection.  We  have  held  two  Insti- 
tutes during  the  month — one  the  regular 
monthly  Institute ;  the  other  a  sjiecial  for  the 
benefit  of  primary  teachers.  This  year  I  am 
doing  less  teaching  and  more  official  work. 

Hazel  Twp.,  (Luzerne  co.,)— Supt.  Harman: 
The  teachers  of  the  township  met  Sept.  13th, 
at  the  Hazelton  Mine  school-house,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  organizing  a  district  Institute.  The 
Hazellpn  grammar  school  used  to  be  considered 
as  a  kind  of  Central  Hieh  School  to  which  the 
grammar  school  pupils  of  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood were  admitted  and  also  advanced* 
pupi]|^  from  distant  parts  of  the  township  and 
from^surrounding  districts — these  last  being 
obliged  to  pay  for  their  tuition.  Last  term, 
however,  the  school  was  poorly  patronized. 
Wm.  H.  Corrigan,  the  former  teacher,  resigned 
Oct.  1st;  F.  W.  Becker,  of  the  Humboldt  gram- 
mar school,  succeeds  him,  with  an  increase  of 
salary.  The  attendance  is  increasing.  Such  a 
Central  School  is  beneficial,  not  only  to  the 
pupils  attending  there,  but  also  to  the  rest  of  the 
township  schools.  Many  of  the  ouUying  gram- 
mar and  mixed  schools  have  an  A  class 
of  from  one  to  four  pupils  which  occupies  about 
one-fourth  or  one-third  of  the  teacher's  time. 
Now,  when  this  advanced  class  all  attend  a 
school  centrally  located  in  the  township,  and 
but  two  or  three  miles  distant  from  their  hom  A 
it  is  of  benefit  to  themselves  in  that  they  re- 
ceive more  time  in  a  recitation,  and  are  stunu- 
lated  by  the  emulation  of  a  large  class,  and  re- 
ceive instruction  from  one  of  the  best  teachers ; 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  of  benefit  to  the  schools 
they  leave,  in  that  it  gives  the  teacher  fewer 
classes  to  teach  and  more  time  for  each  redta- 
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tion,  so  that  the  remaining  pupils  in  the  school 
receive  their  proportion  of  time  and  attention. 

L£BANON--Supt.  Boger:  We  now  claim  to 
have  one  of  the  nnest  High  School  buildings  in 
the  State.  It  is  heated  and  ventilated  by  the 
Sraead-Rutah  system ;  it  is  furnished  with  the 
most  improved  patent  desks;  there  are  four 
large  school  rooms,  two  convenient  class-rooms, 
a  library  room  containing  a  well  selected  li- 
brary of  670  books,  and  having  all  the  conve- 
niences for  holding  the  teachers  monthly  meet- 
ings, and  a  directors'  room  which  is  also  the 
Superintendent's  office. 

New  Brighton — Supt.  Richey:  The  new' 
school  buildine  erectea  last  year  in  the  First 
Ward  is  one  otthe  finest  ward  school-houses  in 
this  part  of  the  State.  It  contains  four  school 
rooms,  that  are  well  provided  with  slate  black- 
board surface  properly  ruled ;  it  is  heated  by 
the  Smead  System,  and  furnished  throughout 
in  accordance  with  the  most  modem  style  of 
school  architecture.  Cost  1 12,000.  During  the 
past  vacation  the  Second  Ward  building  was 
greatly  improved  by  papering  and  painting. 

New  Castle— Supt.  Bullock:  We  shall 
soon  complete  a  new  eight-room  building  in  the 
Fifth  Ward,  at  a  cost  of  $  1 5 ,000.  The  Jefferson 
street  building  has  been  thoroughly  overhauled 
and  renovated.  New  furniture,  apparatus  and 
books,  tp  the  cost  of  about  $1,000,  have  been 
added  to  our  equipment.  A  good  spirit  pre- 
vails; quiet, 'earnest,  intelligent,  progressive 
forces  are  enjoying  free  play  in  the  schools. 

NoRRiSTOWN — Sopt.  Gotwals:  Four  rooms 
^were  supplied  with  new  furniture — ^all  single 
desks.  The  blackboard  surface  was  increa^ 
in  several  rooms  by  putting  slates  in  the  movable 
doors. 

Phcbnixville — Supt.  Leister:  Our  schools 
opened  Sept.  2d,  under  unusual  circumstances. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  one  of  our  school  build- 
ings had  been  sold  and  the  new  one;  was  in 
course  of  erection  and  not  ready  for  occupancy, 
several  rooms  had  to  be  rented  and  prepared 
*  for  school  purposes.  Considering  the  circum- 
stances, the  schools  have  done  well  for  the  first 
month.  During  vacation  numerous  ne^ssary 
repairs  were  made  on  the  different  school  prem- 
ises. The  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  High 
School  are  justly  proud  of^  and  highly  appre- 
ciate the  fine,  latest  improved  furniture  plsCced 
in  their  rooms,  and  especially  the  grand  new 
upright  piano  recently  placed  there,  selected  by 
.Mr.  J.  O.  K.  Robarts. 

South  Bethlehem — Supt.  Wilt:  On  ac- 
count of  the  increase  in  school  population  and 
the  annexation  of  a  large  portion  of  Saucon 
township  to  our  borough,  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion was  again  compelled  to  increase  the  school 
accommodations.  This  was  done  by  erecting 
two  new  buildings.  One  of  them  is  a  cozy  two- 
ipory  structure  with  one  room  on  each  floor  so 
Strranged  as  to  easily  change  it  into  a  private 
dwelling  house ;  the  other  is  a  large  four-room 
building,  constructed  for  permanent  school  use, 
and  is  provided  with  all  the  modem  improve- 
ments, including  the  Smead  system  of  heating 
&c.  When  coinpleted  this  building  will  cost 
about  115,000.    The  cost  of  furniture  and  sup- 


plies purchased  by  the  Board  amounts  to  about , 
|2,ooo.  The  directors  have  done  all  in  thdr 
power  and  within  their  means  to  have  their 
schools  w^ll  supplied  with  all  the  necessary 
apparatus,  and  their  teachers  fully  equipped 
for  their  work ;  thus  they  have  a  right  to  look 
for  the  very  best  results.  I  am  glad  to  report 
that  all  our  teachers  have  made  a  good  begin- 
ning and  that  there  is  good  reason  to  look 
forward  with  hope  and  confidence. 

Shamokin — Supt.  Harpel :  Our  sdiools 
opened  with  a  large  enrollment.  A  new  gram- 
mar school  and  two  new  primary  schools  were 
organized  to  accommodate  the  increase.  The 
subject  of  general  information,  including  cur- 
rent events,  and  elementary  science  lessons, 
was  added  to  the  course  in  our  first  intermediate 
and  grammar  grades. 

Steelton— Supt.  McGinnes:  Vocal  music 
was  added  to  the  course  of  studies  this  year. 
One  of  our  regular  teachers,  Mr.  A.  M.  Lindsay, 
was'  elected  director  of  this  department,  and 
the  National  Music  Course  adopted.  The  new 
eight-room  building  in  the  Fiftti  Ward,  though 
not  quite  completed,  was  occupied  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  term.  This  building  is  a  model  m 
arrangement  and  completeness. 

Tamaqua — Supt.  Ditchbum:  Our  schools 
opened  without  any  change  in  the  corps  of 
teachers ;  hence  everything  moved  off  smoothly 
and  pleasantly.  The  attendance  has  been  vei^ 
good;  in  fact  the  percentage  for  this  month  is 
Uie  highest  we  have  ever  had. 

West  Chester  —  Supt.  Jones  :  School 
opened  with  nearly  all  the  rooms  well  filled, 
none  crowded.  The  manual  training  depart- 
ment is  more  popular  with  the  pupils  than  at 
any  time  heretofore.  The  directors  purchased 
a  lathe  which  is  run  by  a  half-horse  power  motor. 
The  girls  in  the  upper  classes,  who  expect  to  be 
teachers  are  allowed  to  take  l^sons  in  the  shop. 
Vocal  music  is  now  systematically  taught  in  ^ 
the  rooms.  The  Board-  adopted  the  Mason 
National  System  and  employed  Prof.  Jerry 
March,  of  Norristown,  as  special  teacher.  He 
gives  each  grade  one  lesson  a  week.  These 
tessons  are  supplemented  by  a  daily  ten-minute 
drill  by  the  regular  teachers.  The  children  take 
hold  of  the  work  eagerly  and  enjoy  it  greatly. 
During  the  month  there  were  34  visits  by  direct- 
ors and  126  visits  by  patrons  and  others. 

WiLLiAMSPORT — Supt.  Transeau :  On  ac- 
count of  Ae  crowded  condition  of  the  schools 
in  the  Fourth  and  Sixth  Wards,  the  Board  has 
been  obliged  to  open  two  additional  schools. 
At  present  our  schools  average  about  forty-six 
pupils  to  a  teacher.  We  have  schools  that  are 
still  too  large,  but  until  the  new  building  now  in 
course  of  erection  in  the  Eighth  Ward  is  done, 
we  are  obliged  to  get  along  the  best  we  can. 
There  is  a  better  day  coming  for  the  boys  and 
girls  of  this  city.  Every  year  our  school-houses 
are  made  more  comfortable,  and  the  number  of 
pupils  assigned  to  a  teacher  is  gradually  grow- 
mg  less. 

YORK — Supt.  Wanner  :  A  new  school  build- 
ing of  six  rooms,  containing  the  Smead  system, 
has  been  occupied,  and  two  additional  schools 
opened. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  OWES  TO  NO  MAN  LIVING  SO  GREAT  A  DEBT  OF  GRATITUDE. 


JUST  as  we  went  to  press  last  month,  we 
announced  the  death  of  Hon.  Thomas 
H.  Burrowes.  The  Junior  Editor  of  The 
Jcumaly  Mr.  McCaskey,  his  intimate  friend 
and  for  some  years  his  associate  in  the  man- 
«  agement  of  this  magazine,  publishes  this 
month  a  fitting  biographical  sketch  of  the 
deceased.  Our  mournful  duty  will  be  per- 
formed when  we  shall  have  added  a  few 
words  concerning  the  funeral  obsequies  and 
public  manifestations  of  sorrow, 

Dr.  Burrowes  died  at  the  Agricultural 
College  at  4  o'clock  on  Saturday,  Feb.  25, 
1871.  On  the  Monday  following,  religious 
ceremonies  were  observed  in  the  chapel  of 
the  institution.  The  remains  were  then 
taken  to  Lancaster,  where  they  arrived  at  9 
o'clock  on  Wednesday  morning.  They 
were  accompanied  by  the  family  of  the  de- 
ceased, the  Faculty  and  Trustees  of  the 
Agricultural  College,  and  a  number  of  dis- 
tinguished gentlemen,  and  were  met  at  the 
^ilroad  depot  by  the  Mayor  of  Lancaster 
and  City  Councils,  the  School  Board,  the 
Judges  of  the  Court  and  Members  of  the 
Bar,  the  Faculty  of  the  Millersville  State 
Normal  School,  and  a  large  concourse  of 
citicens.  Hon.  A.  E.  Roberts,  Col.  Wm. 
L.  Bear,  Dr.  Wm.  C.  Blackwood,  John  W. 
Jackson,  Esq.,  Newton  Lightner,  Esq., 
Wm.  B.  Wiley,  Esq.,  David  Hartman,  Esq., 
and  J.  P.  Wickersham  acted  as  pall-bearers. 
The  coffin  was  placed  in  the  hearse  and  con^ 
veyed  to  the  burial  ground  of  St.  James' 


Episcopal  Church,  of  which  the  deceased' 
was  a  member,  the  funeral  cortege  followinfr 
on  foot.  The  service  at  the  grave  was  readl 
by  Rev.  Thomas  B.  Barker,  Rector  of  St.. 
John's  Free  Church,  assisted  by  Rev.  Dr.. 
Watson,  Rector  of  St.  James. 

Among  the  public  bodies  that  have  taken< 
notice  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Burrowes  by  pass- 
ing appropriate  resolutions,  are  the  Trust- 
ees, Faculty  and  Literary  Societies  of  the 
Agricultural  College,  the  School  Boards  of 
the  cities  of  Lancaster  and  Allegheny,  the: 
teachers  of  Pittsburgh  and  elsewhere.  In. 
addition  to  resolutions  expressing  their  sense 
of  the  value  of  the  services  rendered  by  Dr. 
Burrowes  to  the  cause  of  education,  and  the 
deep  regret  felt  by  them  on  account  of  his 
death,  the  teachers  of  Pittsburgh,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Burtt,  adopted  the  following: 

Whereas,  Some  tribute  of  respect  is  due  to- 
the  memory  of  Hon.  Thos.  H.  jBurrowes  and 
Hon.  Thaddeus  Stevens,  and  other  eminent 
statesmen,  for  their  self-sacrificing  efforts  which 
produced  and  upheld  our  Common  Schools 
against  all  opposition,  until  their  present  highly 
efficient  condition  was  the  result ;  therefore, 

Resolved^  That  we  request  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Common  Schoob  to  take  measures 
for  having  a  suitable  monument  erected  to 
their  memory  by  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  the 
Common  Schools  of  the  State ;  and  we  suggest 
that  for  this  purpose  each  teacher  be  invited  to 
contribute  one  dollar  and  each  pupil  one  dime 
annually  until  the  requisite  funds  are  obtained. 

The  Allegheny  Board  of   Control    has 
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handsomely  seconded  this  movement^  by 
passing  unanimously  the  following  resolu- 
tions : 

Resolved,  That  the  citizens  of  this  Common- 
wealth will  ever  keep  in  grateful  remembranc^e 
the  philanthropic  services  of  the  late  Hon. 
Thomas  H.  Burrowes  and  his  cp- laborer,  the 
late  Hon.  Thaddens  Stevens,  in  inaugurating 
our  noble  system  of  free  schools. 

Resolved,  That  the  project  originated  in  our 
sister  city,  of  erecting  a  monument  to  the  mem- 
ory of  these  gentlemen,  through  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  teachers  and  children  of  the  State, 
aided  by  the  friends  of  education,  meets  our 
^  hearty  approval. 

We  shall  most  cheerfully  do  whatever  may 
be  thought  wise  in  this  matter.  Massachu- 
setts has  placed  statues  of  her  great  states- 
man, Webster;  her  great  War  Governor, 
Andrew;  and  her  great  Teacher,  Mann,  in 
her  State  House  grounds^  and  why  should 
not  Pennsylvania  honor  her  great  men  in 
the  same  way?  Or,  why  may  she  not,  in 
the  way  proposed  by  the  friends  of  educa- 
tion in  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny,  erect  a 
monument  in  the  Capitol  grounds  at  Harris- 
burg  to  the  founders  of  our  Common  School 
System?  We  have  erected  there  a  monu- 
ment to  the  heroes  of  the  Mexican  war,  why 
not  erect  one  to  the  heroes  of  a  struggle  that 
required  as  much  courage,  and  the  fruits  of 
which  were  a  thousand  times  more  advan- 
tageous to  the  cause  of  humanity? 

Toward  the  accomplishment  of  this  noble 
object,  we  need  scarcely  say,  we  will  most 
cheerfully  do  all  in  our  power ;  but  we  are 
not  without  fear  that  Pennsylvanfa,  like 
Jerusalem  of  old,  is  more  inclined  to  stone 
than  to  listen  to  or  honor  her  prophets.  We 
shall  see. — Dr.  /.  P.  Wickersham,  in  Penn^ 
sylvania  School  Journal  for  Aprils  1871. 


THOMAS  H.  BURROWES,  LL.  D. 

A  STARTLING  telegram  was  received  on 
Sunday,  Feb.  26th,  announcing  the 
death  of  the  late  Editor  of  this  Journal,  at 
the  Agricultural  College,  on  the  preceding 
afternoon.  A  month  has  passed,  and  we 
cannot  even  yet  realize  the  sad  truth  of  that 
brief  dispatch.  He  was  a  friend  so  familiar 
upon  these  pages !  Here,  of  all  places,  he 
seemed  most  at  home — and  shall  we  never, 
as  we  turn  these  leaves,  meet  him  more,  hear 
again  his  wise  words  of  counsel  or  hearty 
words  of  cheer? 

Few  men  in  Pennsylvania  were  more 
widely  known  or  more  universally  respected. 
The  man  who  has  been  only  a  successful 
politician,  however  brilliant  his  talents  and 


important  his  work,  may  soon  be  forgotten ; 
but  insensibly,  and  to  an  extent  far  greater 
than  might  at  a  glance  be  supposed,  has  a 
'feeling  of  personal  gratitude  toward  him  so 
lately  goi^e,  spread  and  become  intensified 
among  those  hundreds  of  thousands  in  our 
State  to  whom  the  Common  School  has  been 
a  boon 'of  priceless  value.  Here  at  least  his 
fame  is  assured  ;  and  nobler  fame  than  that 
which  springs  from  enduring  benefaction 
conferred  upon  his  kind  let  no  man  toil  for. 

Thomas  Henry  Burrowes  was  bom  No- 
vember 16,  1805,  in  the  village  (now  the 
borough)  of  Strasburg,  in  Lancaster  county. 
His  father  was  a  native  of  the  country  of 
Cavan,  Ireland,  of  a  respectable  family 
long  resident  there.  Though  educated  for 
the  ministry  in  the  Episcopal  church,  he 
did  not  enter  the  pulpit,  but  emigrated  to 
the  State  of  Delaware  in  1 784,  and  thence 
to  Pennsylvania  in  1787,  settling  at  Stras- 
burg, and  devoting  himself  closely  to  me- 
chanical pursuits.  His  mother  was  born  ia 
the  county  of  Monaghau,  Ireland.  §he  was 
the  mother  of  thirteen  children,  of  whom 
seven  reached  maturity;  and  was  as  reroaik- 
able  for  decision  of  character  as  for  kind- 
ness of  heart — maternal  traits  which  were 
conspicuous  in  the  character  of  the  son 
whose  death  we  deplore. 

On  the  death  of  the  elder  brother  of  his 
father,  the  family  went  to  Ireland  in  1810, , 
to  take  possession  of  the  family  property; 
but  they  soon  found  that  the  customs  and 
society  of  the  Old  World  were  not  con- 
genial to  their  American  feelings  and  habits. 
After  seven  years  spent  there,  they,  in  181 7, 
removed  to  Quebec,  in  Lower  Canada,  re- 
maining there  till  1822.  They  then  re- 
turned to  Ireland,  and  having  disposed  of 
their  property  in  1825,  finally  returned  to 
this  country. 

During  ail  this  time  the  education  of  the 
growing  youth  was  not  neglected.  From 
his  ninth  to  his  twelfth  year  he  was  chiefly, 
as  a  private  pupil,  under  the  instruction  of 
the  Rev.  William  Craven,  a  kinsman  of  his 
mother,  and  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England.  During  the  fiy/Q  years  spent  in 
Quebec,  he  attended  the  classical  and  Eng- 
lish schools  there.  One  of  the  next  three 
years  in  Ireland  was  devoted  to  study  under 
the  Rev.  James  Thompson,  a  Presbyterian 
divine,  who,  at  Fort  Henry,  in  the  county 
of  Cavan,  took  a  limited  number  of  pupils 
as  boarders;  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
other  two  was  spent  as  an  irregular  student 
in  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Owing  to  the 
uncertainty  as  to  the  time  when  his  family 
would  return  to  the  United  Sutes,  he  did 
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not  enter  the  college  as  a  regular  student ; 
but  through  the  ability  and  constant  atten- 
tion of  his  tutor,  who  was  also  a  Scholar,  on 
the  basis  of  that  well  known  institution,  he 
profited  as  much,  probably,  as  if  he  had 
been  matriculated. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  branches  of  a 
liberal  English  education,  and  those  sciences 
usually  considered  part  of  it,  he  thus  ac- 
quired a  good  knowledge  of  the  Latin  and 
French  languages,  a  fair  acquaintance  with 
the  Greek  and  the  rudiments  of  German. 
But  the  wandering  life  he  had  been  made  to 
lead,  though  it  prevented  that  finished  reg- ' 
ularity  of  training  so  essential  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  degrees  and  of  high  collegiate 
standing,  conferred  qualities  of  perhaps 
equal  value — an  enlarged  view  of  the  world, 
and  habits  of  self-reliance  became,  in  fact, 
a  portion  of  his  education.  He  was  often 
heard  to  say  that  whatever  of  self-reliance, 
of  directness  of  purpose,  and  of  power  to 
foresee  distant  results  cleared  from  the  mists 
of  the  present,  he  might  possess,  had  been 
mainly  conferred  by  the  accidents  and  pecu- 
liarities of  his  whole  education  modified, 
restrained  and  improved,  as  it  was,  by  a 
constant  moral  and  religious  home  training. 

Thus  prepared  for  the  battle  of  life,  less 
by  contact  with  books  and  schools  than 
with  life  and  scholars,  it  became  necessary, 
on  returning  to  Pennsylvania,  in  1825,  to 
select  some  profession  or  other  branch  of 
labor  in  which  to  engage.  That  of  law  was 
chosen  ;  and  here  the  same  chequered,  but 
broadly  educatory  course  that  marked  his 
preparatory  training  again  awaited  him. 
His  legal  preceptor  was  Amos  Ellmaker, 
esq.,  of  Lancaster,  whose  ofhce  he  entered 
in  January  1826.  This  gentleman,  himself 
a  liberal  scholar  of  the  highest  standing  at 
the  bar,  soon  took  a  liking  to  his  new  student 
and  paid  even  greater  attention  to  his  gen- 
eral reading  than  to  his  legal  studies.  Hav- 
ing weak  eyes,  his  students  were  necessarily 
much  employed  in  reading  to  him,  and 
most  of  this  profitable  labor  devolved  upon 
Mr.  Burrowes.  This  led  to  an  enlarged 
acquaintance,  not  only  with  the  more  ad- 
vanced works  on  law,  but  on  history,  science, 
and  general  literature,  and  particularly  on 
the  political  history  of  the  country.  In 
return  for  the  labor  of  reading  to  him,  Mr. 
Ellmaker  was  in  the  habit  of  explaining 
every  word,  allusion  or  passage,  which  was 
Dot  supposed  to  be  clear  to  the  reader.  We 
have  never  heard  him  refer  to  Mr.  E.  save 
in  terms  of  the  most  grateful  regard.  In- 
deed, he  retained  for  him  to  the  last  an  al- 
most filial  affection. 


After  profiting  for  two  years  and  a  half 
by  this  liberal  course  of  study,  Mr.  Bur- 
rowes entered  the  Yale  College  Law  School 
in  the  summer  of  1828.  He  remained  here 
for  one  year,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  law 
studies,  and  in  attendance  also  upon  the 
lectures  of  Profs.  Silliman  and  Olmstead  on 
natural  science.  In  the  autumn  of  1829 
he  was  examined  and  admitted  to  the  bar, 
at  Lancaster,  where  he  soon  after  com- 
menced the  practice  of  law. 

Not  being  dependent  on  his  own  exer- 
tions for  support,  he  did  not  confine  him- 
self to  the  law,  but  at  once  took  an  active 
part  in  the  prevailing  political  questions  of 
the  day,  more,  however,  as  a  writer  and  in 
directing  party  movements,  than  election- 
eering or  speaking  at  public  meetings. 
Thus,  before  he  had  acquired  much  practice 
or  standing  at  the  bar,  he  became  some- 
what prominent  in  politics,  and  was  eletced 
to  the  Legislature  in  1831  and  1832.  Here 
he  was  mainly  noted  for  regular  attendance 
and  attention  to  the  business  of  the  House, 
and  an  unswerving  adherence  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  measures  he  approved.  A  series 
of  humorous  articles  from  his  pen,  during 
the  session,  attracted  attention  and  in- 
creased his  reputation  as  a  political  writer. 
Though  he  did  not  often  take  part  in  the 
debate,  or  speak  at  great  length,  he  had  as 
much  influence  as  probably  belonged  to 
his  years  and  qualifications ;  but  being  of  a 
party  greatly  in  the  minority  and  very  un- 
popular with  the  ruling  powers,  he  did  not 
figure  on  any  important  committee  or  other- 
wise prominently. 

When,  however,  the  party  to  which  he 
belonged  became  successful  by  the  election 
of  Joseph  Ritner  to  the  office  of  Governor, 
in  1835,  Mr.  Burrowes,  as  a  recognition  of 
his  great  political  services,  was  honored  with 
the  appointment  of  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, the  chief  office  in  the  gift  of 
the  Executive.  He  was  then  in  his  thirtieth 
year,  and  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  the  position  in  December,  1835. 
At  this  point  began  his  first  connection 
with  the  educational  interests  of  the  State, 
and,  as  he  often  frankly  admitted,  his  first 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  At  that  time  the 
Governor  appointed  all  the  executive  officers 
of  the  State,  except  county  sheriffs,  coron- 
ers, commissioners,  auditors,  township  con- 
stables, supervisors  and  assessors.  All  the 
rest — from  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  to 
a  justice  of  the  peace,  from  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  clerk  of  the  lowest  county 
court — were  at  his  disposal.  He  had  also 
the  control  of  the  immense  system  of  public 
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works  in  which  the  State  was  then  engaged. 
All  this  rendered  the  office  very  different 
from  what  it  now  is — and  he  found  it  no 
sinectire. 

As  confidential  friend  and  official  adviser 
of  the  Governor,  much  of  the  burden  of 
this  vast  power  and  patronage  devolved,  of 
course,  upon  the  Secretary.  He  has  often 
said  that,  in  the  confidence  of  youth  and 
the  ardor  of  an  active  politician,  he  felt 
little  hesitation  as  to  his  ability  to  acquit 
himself  creditably  of  this  duty;  but  that 
when,  for  the  first  time,  he  realized  the 
vast  importance  of  the  educational  portion 
of  hb  responsibility,  he  was  almost  deterred 
from  assuming  it.  Sustained,  however,  as 
he  was,  by  the  noble  determination  of  Gov- 
ernor Ritner  to  uphold  the  newly-created 
system  of  Common  Schools  at  every  risk,  he 
determined  to  remain  at  hb  post  as  one  of 
duty ;  and  to  prepare  himself  to  the  utmost 
of  his  powers  for  its  proper  administration. 
In  an  editorial  article  which  appeared  some 
years  since  in  The  Journal^  two  or  thr^ 
paragraphs  occur  referring  to  this  era,  of  so 
great  moment  in  his  public  life,  in  which  he 
says: 

It  was  on  political  grounds  alone  that  the 
i^riter  was  appointed  [to  the  office  of  Secretary 
bf  the  Common  wealth  J,  and  so  litde  reference 
was  there  to  the  educational  department  of  his 
duties,  that  he  scarcely  knew  and  certainly  did 
not  think  properly  of  his  responsibility  in  that 
respect  when  he  entered  the  office.  It  was 
therefore  with  some  surprise  and  no  litde  alarm 
that  he  beheld  the  accumulated  letters  on  com- 
mon school  affairs,  from  every  quarter  of  the 
State,  brought  in  a  bushel  basket  about  two 
weeks  after  the  day  he  assumed  the  duties  of 
the  office,— the  mass  having  been  kept  back  to 
that  time,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  more  urgent 
business.  He  can  never  forget  the  headache, 
— ^aye,  and  the  heartache, — produced  by  their 
perusal  and  the  attempt  to  systematize  and  un- 
derstand the  vast  subject  thus  presented. 
There  were  questions  of  every  school  hue,  kind 
and  shape, — mvolving  difficulty  as  to  the  loca- 
tion of  school  houses,  the  assessment  and  col- 
lection of  tax,  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  the 
selection  of  branches  of  study  and  school 
books,  the  use  of  the  Scriptures,  instruction  in 
catechism,  modes  of  government,  kinds  of 
punishment,  opposition  to  the  system,  etc.,  etc. 
And  these,  too,  addressed  to  one  who  knew 
about  as  much  of  the  details  of  school  affairs  as 
he  did  of  the  local  geography  of  the  moon ! 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  Either  the  office  was 
to  be  resigned,  or  an  attempt  made  to  prepare 
for  its  proper  discharge.  His  spirit— unchiUed 
by  the  third  of  a  century  which  has  since  shed 
its  sobering  influences — forbade  resignation  as 
cowardly ;  besides,  even  if  he  retired,  it  was 
difficult  to  see  where  a  successor  with  the 
necessary  knowledge  and  experience  could  be 
found.     The  other  expedient   was   therefore 


adopted ;  but  here  again  there  was  difficulty. 
The  time  was  so  short,  and  the  wants  of  the 
svstem  so  urgent,  that  careful  preparation  for 
the  duties  of  the  office,  by  a  course  of  educa- 
tional reading,  including  the  history  and  con- 
dition of  the  systems  of  other  states  and  nations, 
was  out  of  'tile  question,  even  if  all  his  time 
could  be  devoted  to  the  purpose,  as  it  could 

Fortunate,  it  is  now  thought,  was  this  state  of 
affairs.  It  threw  the  officer  and  the  State  upon 
their  own  resources.  Instead  of  studying  the 
Prussian  or  the  New  England  system  and  copy- 
ing after  either— except  in  the  single  feature  of 
freedom  and  generality  of  instruction— the 
actual  social  condition  and  the  known  educa- 
tional wants  of  Pennsylvania  were  looked  at, 
and  the  attempt  was  made  to  supply  the  one  in 
accordance  with  the  nature  of  tne  other.  Not 
a  single  report^  not  a  law,  not  a  treatise  from 
any  other  nation  or  State  was  examined.  A 
great  Commonwealth,  with  vast  and  growing 
resources — agricultural,  mineral,  manufacturing 
and  commercial — yet  with  a  population  of  a 
distracting  variety  of  national  or^^,  involving 
much  variety  in  language,  religion  and  customs, 
and  with  no  very  kindly  feelings  the  one  to  the 
other,  and,  worse  than  all,  with  bitter  hostility 
in  the  large  majority  to  the  system  itself, — was 
beheld,  and  had  to  be  taken  as  the  field  of  c^- 
eration.  On  this  field,  it  is  now  evident  as  it 
was  then  soon  suspected,  that  litde  light  from 
abroad,  in  the  arrangement  of  details  at  least, 
could  be  obtained.  Thus  it  was  that  with  little 
borrowed  assistance,  and  founding  it  on  the 
actual  wants  of  the  State  and  the  feW  grand 
leading  principles  in  the  otherwise  crude  school 
laws  o?  1834  and  1835,  the  Pennsylvania  Sys- 
tem was  buik  up  by  herself  and  for  herself. 

The  opportunity  of  a  life-time  was  now 
before  him,  and  grandly  did  he  improve  it 
The  school  law  which  had  been  enacted  in 
1834,  he  soon  found  inadequate  and  practi- 
cally inoperative.  He  at  once  set  himself 
at  work  upon  the  system.  The  ordinary 
duties  of  the  Secretary's  office  occupying 
his  time  during  the  day— correspondence 
and  other  writing  connected  with  educa- 
tional affairs  received  attention  at  night, 
and  usually  late  at  night.  The  result  of  his 
investigations  was  given  to  the  Legislature 
in  a  report  dated  February  19,  1836,  at 
which  time  the  revised  school  law  of  1836, 
which  continued  to  be  the  school  law  of  the 
State  until  1849,  was  passed  as  drafted 
mainly  by  himself.  After  two  years'  addi- 
tional experience  in,  and  study  of,  educa- 
tional work  entrusted  to  his  charge,  it  had 
so  grown  upon  his  hands  as  to  require,  as 
he  has  told  us,  '*  half  his  time  and  nearly 
all  his  thoughts."  Though  it  was  a  task 
that  taxed  all  his  powers  to  their  utmost,  he 
had  gradually  but  surely  evolved  order  from 
chaos,  and  this  duty  had  been  performed  in 
such  manner  as  to  win  for  him  from  his  < 
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roies  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
ablest  men  of  the  State.  The  result  of  this 
two  years  of  thonght  and  labor  appears  in 
what — when  we  regard  the  transition  period 
at  which  it  was  written — is  to  our  mind  the 
most  remarkable  State  paper  of  the  kind  we 
have  ever  seen,  the  Fourth  Annual  Common 
School  Report,  issued  in  1838.  which  is  re- 
published in  the  February  number,  1868^  of 
\^{v&  Journal, 

On  his  retirement  from  office,  in  1838, 
owing  to  a  change  in  the  administration 
and  the  party  in  power,  he  returned  to  Lan- 
caster county,  and  devoted  the  next  seven 
years  of  his  life  to  farming,  a  life  to  which 
he  was  much  attached.  In  1845  ^^  returned 
to  the  practice  of  the  law  in  Lancaster. 
At  this  time  he  published  a  series  of  elabor- 
ate papers  in  the  Lancaster  Intelligencer ^  on 
the  nature,  defects  and  improvement  of  the 
common  school  system  of  the  State,  among 
other  things  strongly  urging  the  appoint- 
ment of  county  superinteadents.  He  was 
elected  to  the  city  school  board  soon  after 
his  return  to  Lancaster,  in  which  position 
he  performed  the  active  duties  of  director 
for  a  number  of  years,  greatly  to  the  benefit 
of  the  schools  as  then  organized.  In  1847 
he  published  a  carefully  prepared  work 
entitled  **The  State  Book  of  Pennsylvania,'' 
which  the  writer  recalls  as  a  favorite  reading 
book  in  the  country  school  to  which  he  then 
belonged.  In  1852,  in  compliance  with  a 
resolution  of  the  Lancaster  County  Educa- 
tional Association,  he  began  the  publication 
of  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal, 
the  editorial  charge  of  which,  until  within 
the  past  few  months,  has  occupied  much  of 
his  time,  and  through  whose  columns  he  has 
exercised  a  constant  and  potential  influence 
upon  the  educational  movement  in  the  State. 
In  1855,  ^^  ^^  request  of  the  State  Super- 
intendent and  other  officials,  he  published  the 
*'  Pennsylvania  School  Architecture."  In 
1858,  he  was  elected  Mayor  of  Lancaster, 
independently  of  party  politics.  In  x86o,  he 
was  again  appointed  State  Superintendent 
of  Common  Schools,  which  position  he  held 
for  a  period  of  three  years  of  such  active 
administration  of  the  system  as  the  disturbed 
condition  of  public  affairs  would  permit.  In 
1865,  he  was  appointed  Superintendent  of 
Soldiers'  Orphans,  which  system  of  schools 
he  organized  and  put  into  effective  working 
operation.  And  finally,  in  1869,  he  was 
elected  to  the  Presidency  of  the  State  Agri- 
cultural College,  to  the  duties  of  which  posi- 
tion he  gave  all  the  energies  of  one  who  felt 
his  band  put  forth  to  the  last  work  to  which 
the  Master  would  ever  call  him — and  who 


was  resolved,  cost  what  it  might,  to  do  that 
work  well. 

He  died  where  he  would  have  chosen  Ito 
die— ^falling  bravely  at  the  post  of  duty.  In 
him,  another  of  Pennsylvania's  great  men 
'^  passes  on,"  the  Nestor  of  her  educational 
councils.  Wreathe  his  name  with  immor- 
telles! For,  in  what  he  has  done  for  her 
system  of  common  school^  Thomas  H.  Bur- 
rowes  bequeathes  to  his  native  State  a  legacy 
of  priceless  value— one  before  which  even 
that  of  a  Girard  pales  to  nothingness  and 
lades  from  view.  Pennsylvania  owes  to  no 
man  living  a  debt  of  gratitude  so  great  as 
that  due  him  whose  life-work  has  so  recently 
closed  at  her  Agricultural  College. 

He  was  an  original  thinker,  and  for  con- 
tinuous and  sustained  thought^  had  great 
capacity ;  but  he  was  always  a  student  rather 
of  men  and  the  times  than  of  books.  He  may. 
not  have  possessed  what  is  known  as  genius, 
but  he  had  a  keen  insight  into  general  prin- 
ciples and  great  acuteness  in  their  applica- 
tion. He  had  also  a  certain  keen  sagacity 
in  threading  the  labyrinth  of  politics,  which, 
in  his  earlier  life,  made  him  invaiuable  to 
his  party;  but  was  too  stubborn  in  his  con- 
victions and  too  firm  in  his  following  where 
these  might  lead,  ever  to  trim  for  the  breeze 
or  drift  with  the  current  in  the  character — 
or  rather  the  absence  of  character — of  the 
time-serving,  successful  politician. 

Without  claiming  profound  erudition,  in 
the  modem  sense  of  the  word,  he  still  pos- 
sessed extensive  and  accurate  knowledge  on 
a  wide  range  of  subjects,  with  a  refined  taste 
in  literature,  and  an  innate  love  of  the  beauti- 
ful. His  genial  disposition,  ready  wit,  and 
fine  conversational  powers,  gave  a  charm  to 
personal  intercourse  with  him  that  will  long 
be  remembered  in  the  wide  circle  of  his 
friends.  Few  men  have  been  more  free  from 
the  defects  that  mar  the  pleasure  of  social 
intercourse;  he  had  little  narrowness  of 
view,  petty  egotism,  reckless  vanity,  or  de- 
ceitful profession ;  but  was  frank  and  hon- 
est, tolerant  of  opinions  at  variance  with  his 
own,  earnest  in  his  convictions,  and  ever 
ready  to  clearly  express  and  forcibly  main- 
tain his  views  by  fact  and  argument. 

No  character  is  flawless — rarest  of  all  that 
of  a  strong  man  who  has  fought  through  the 
heat  of  numerous  political  campaigns,  and 
comes  forth  from  the  struggle  with  no 
''marks  of  the  fire"  upon  him.  But  we 
pass  by  the  animosities  of  the  political  strife 
in  which  he  mingled,  nearly  all  of  whose 
leading  actors  are  now  in  the  grave,  as  well 
as  the  harassing  embarrassments  of  business 
which  brought  so  much  of  disquiet  to  his 
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later  years,  as  subjects  to  be  dismissed  wilh 
this  brief  mention.  Enemies  he  had,  as 
strbng  men,  positive  natures,  must  have — 
faults  he  had,  mistakes  he  made,  and  who  is 
guiltless  here  ? — but  he  was  most  loved  by 
those  who  came  nearest  him,  most  honored 
by  those  who  knew  him  best. 

O  for  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand, 
And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still. 

His  religious  life  was  not  demonstrative, 
though  his  faith  was  simple  and  his  con- 
fidence in  the  guiding  Love  and  Wisdom 
firm  and  sure.  During  his  last  days  he 
talked  much,  but  calmly,  with  his  children, 
realizing,  when  face  to  face  with  the  great 
mystery,  more  of  the  awful  dignity  of  life 
and  the  grandeur  of  human  duty.  He  re- 
tained consciousness  to  the  last,  and  a  few 
hours  before  the  final  change,  to  one  inquir- 
ing how  he  felt  in  view  of  the  prospect  be- 
fore him,  his  reply  was,  "All  is  well — ^all 
well."  The  closing  hours  of  his  life  were 
calm  and  peaceful.  Unable  to  lie  down  with 
comfort,  he  occupied  a  large  reclining  chair 
during  most  of  his  illness  both  day  and  night. 
About  half-past  three  o'clock  on  the  day  of 
his  death,  he  indicated  a  wish  that  his  posi- 
tion in  the  chair  should  be  slightly  changed. 
This  was  done,  and  then  for  twenty  minutes 
or  more  preceding  dissolution  he  seemed  not 
to  move  a  muscle,  but  passed  away  so  gently 
that  when  the  last  breath  had  gone  the 
stricken  watchers  awaited  still  another. 

His  illness  was  brought  on  during  the 
month  of  December,  partly  by  over-exertion 
and  exposure,  the  attack  soon  assuming  the 
character  of  typhoid  pneumonia.  For  some 
time  it  seemed  as  if  this  must  prove  fatal, 
but  the  skillful  use,  by  his  physician,  of  a 
recently-invented  instrument  by  means  of 
which,  as  we  understand  it,  remedies  may 
be  applied  directly  to  the  lungs  in  the  form 
of  spray,  afforded  so  great  relief  that  he  was 
accustomed  to  say  of  it,  "It  saved  my 
life."  After  partial  recovery  from  this  at- 
tack, dropsy  made  its  appearance,  his  lower 
extremities  being  affected  and  the  disease 
extending  itself  slowly.  He  was  hopeful  of 
ultimate  recovery  until  within  a  few  days 
before  he  died,  expecting  soon  again  to  re- 
resume  his  accustomed  place  as  the  active 
head  of  the  College.  The  day  before  his 
death  an  abscess  broke  which  had  been  form- 
ing in  his  lungs,  and  the  existence  of  which 
had  not  been  suspected.  From  this  he  sank 
rapidly  until  the  following  day,  February 
t5,  at  4  p.  M.,  when  he  pas^  away  into  the 
quiet  slumber  that  bringeth  rest  to  burdened 
heart  and  toiling  brain. 

On  a  bright  March  day,  the  first  of  early 


spring,  his  mortal  remains  were  tenderly 
lowered  to  their  last  resting  place  in  St. 
James'  (Episcopal)  churchyard,  at  Lancas- 
ter, where  of  all  places  it  had  been  his  wish 
to  lie — almost  beneath  the  shadow  of  the 
church  he  loved  so  well. 

The  services  rendered  by  Dr.  Burrowes 
to  the  cause  of  common-school  education 
— on  the  platform  and  in  the  office  of  State 
Superintendent — and  his  influence  in  fre- 
quent advisory  consultation  with  educa- 
tibnal  committees  in  and  out  of  the  Legis- 
lature and  with  editorial  pen  during  a  period 
of  nearly  twenty  years — will  hereafter  be 
considered  more  at  length  by  the  Senior 
Editor  of  7]ic  Journal^  who  was  for  full 
twenty  years  most  intimately  associated 
with  the  distinguished  subject  of  our  sketch, 
and  whose  own  influence,  during  most  of 
that  period,  in  giving  shape  and  direction 
to  the  educational  movement,  has  been  sec- 
ond only  to  that  of  the  great  man  gone. — 
y.  P.  McCaskey^  in  Pennsylvania  School JouT'- 
nalfor  Aprily  187 1, 
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DURING  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association  held  at  Williams- 
port,  July,  1 87 1,  the  memorial  exercises,  in 
honor  of  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Burrowes,  were  ap- 
pointed for  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  August 
8th.  Dr.  J.  P.  Wickersham  read  the  following 
series  of  resolutions,  as  a  tribute  of  respect 
to  his  memory : 

Whereas,  Since  the  last  meeting  of  this  As- 
sociation it  has  pleased  Divine  Providence  to  re- 
move by  death  Hon.  Thos.  H.  Burrowes.  LL. 
D.,  one  of  the  earliest  friends  and  warmest  ad- 
vocates of  our  common  school  system  ;  there* 
fore, 

Resolved,  That  the  death  of  Dr.  Burrowes  is 
to  us  a  source  of  profound  sorrow. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  man.  as  a  citizen,  and  as 
an  educator,  the  deceased  deserved  well  of  his 
fellow-men. 

Resolved,  That  in  a  special  manner,  as  a 
body  of  teachers,  we  recognize  the  following  as 
among  the  great  services  of  the  deceased  to  the 
cause  of  education :  The  practical  organization 
of  our  common-school  system,  as  its  head  in 
1836,  1837.  and  1838,  and  the  putting  of  it  into 
full  and  successful  operation;  starting  The 
School  Journal,  and  editinf^  it  nearly  nineteen 
years ;  valuable  assistance  m  founding  this  As- 
sociation in  i8$2.  and  in  promoting  its  interests 
in  subsequent  years ;  framhig  the  normal  school 
law  of  1857 ;  three  years  of  educational  work  as 
State  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  from 
i860  to  1863 ;  and  carrying  into  effect  the  plan 
for  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  schools  for 
the  education  and  maintenance  of  the  destitute 
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children  of  soldiers  and  sailors  orphaned  by  the 
war  of  the  Rebellion,  and  supervising  for  three 
years  the  schools  thus  established. 

Resolved,  That  we  pledge  our  active  co-oper- 
ation in  any  effort  that  may  be  made  by  those 
more  intimately  connected  with  the  deceased 
to  express  in  some  suitable  way  our  gratitude  for 
services  rendered  by  him  to  the  cause  of  popu- 
lar education,  and  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
his  good  deeds. 

Resolved^  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions, 
signed  by  the  officers  of  the  Association,  be 
transmitted  to  the  family  of  Dr.  Burrowes. 

In  presenting  the  resolutions,  Dr.  W., 
made  the  following  remarks:  In  what.  I 
shall  say  upon  the  adoption  of  these  resolu- 
tions»  I  shall  not  attempt  an  analysis  of  the 
character  of  Dr.  Burrowes,  nor  the  discus- 
sion in  detail  of  his  claims  as  an  educator. 
Some  day  I  shall  undertake  that  task,  in 
fulfillment  of  a  promise  made  him  years  ago, 
and  will  perform  it  as  best  Pcan.  To-day, 
I  shall  refer  only  to  the  services  mentioned 
in  the  resolutions. 

Dr.  Burrowes  was  not  the  father  of  the 
Common  School  System  of  the  State,  in  the 
sense  of  planning  it ;  but  it  was  he  who  put 
it  into  successful  operation,  as  its  head  dur- 
ing the  years  named.  During  the  eighteen 
months  between  the  establishment  of  the 
system  in  1834,  and  the  time  when  he  took 
ciiarge  of  its  administration,  but  little  had 
been  done.  Out  of  907  districts  in  the  State, 
only  93  had  put  the  system  in  operation,  and 
there  were  but  451  schools,  and  19,864 
scholars.  Immediately  he  commenced  that 
work  of  organization  for  which,  throughout 
his  life,  he  displayed  so  rare  a  talent.  He 
revised  the  law  of  1834,  and  prepared  a  di- 
gest of  it ;  prescribed  all  the  necessary  forms ; 
carried  on  the  immense  correspondence  in- 
cident to  the  introduction  of  the  system ; 
and  when  all  this  labor  failed  to  reconcile 
the  difficulties  and  make  the  whole  work 
smoothly,  he  went  out  into  the  State,  hold- 
ing meetings  in  every  county  but  eight,  ad- 
dressing the  people,  answering  objections  to 
the  law,  and  explaining  its  workings.  The 
result  of  all  this  labor  was  that  when  he  left 
the  Department  the  system  was  in  operation 
in  840  districts,  with  5,269  schools  open, 
and  an  attendance  of  374^732  pupils. 

He  also  established  The  Pennsylvania 
School  Journal.  In  i  85  2 ,  in  the  old  court- 
house at  Lancaster,  a  teacher  from  the 
country  rose  and  offered  a  resolution  that  a 
school  journal  be  published  in  the  county, 
of  which  Dr.  Burrowes  should  take  charge. 
He  did  so,  starting  with  less  than  50  sub- 
scribers, In  this,  as  in  many  other  under- 
takings, he  showed  a  kind  of  faith  or  trust 


which  to  practical  men  seemed  altogether 
absurd.  *  But  the  publication  grew,  and 
soon  became  the  State  journal;  and,  during 
its  nineteen  years'  existence,  it  has  done  a 
great  work.  While  it  is  true  that  things 
may  have  been  published  in  it,  written  by  Dr. 
Burrowes,  that  ought  never  to  have  been 
written  or  published,  still  its  power  for  good 
has  been  great,  and  its  influence  has  greatly 
aided  in  the  building  up  of  our  school  sys- 
tem. It  is  but  just  that  the  teachers  of 
Pennsylvania  should  recognize  his  nineteen 
years  of  unrequited  labor  in  their  behalf; 
for  The  Journal  was  never  a  source  of 
pecuniary  profit  to  him. 

He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  this  Asso- 
ciation. There  is  one  present  who  will  re- 
member with  me  the  first  meeting  of  this 
body  at  Harrisburg,  in  1852.  Dr.  Burrowes 
was  President  of  the  body,  and  so  remained 
until  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  ren- 
dered him  ineligible  by  limiting  the  office 
to  teachers  exclusively.  But  he  always  took 
a  lively  interest  in  the  proceedings — scarcely 
ever  missing  a  meeting — and  often  taking 
an  active  part  in  the  proceeding^,  especially 
when  great  questions  of  State  school  policy 
were  under  consideration.  There  are  few 
members  who  havQ  attended  as  many  meet- 
ings or  done  as  much  service. 

He  ^as  the  framer  of  our  Normal  School 
law.  The  idea  of  Normal  Schools  is  not  in- 
digenous to  Pennsylvania.  The  idea  of 
our  present  system  of  Normal  Schools  may 
belong  to  others;  the  honor  of  successfully 
building  up  the  first  Normal  School  un- 
doubtedly belongs  toothers;  but  the  law 
under  which  they  were  organized  was  writ- 
ten and  framed  by  him.  Imperfect  as  it  is, 
ours  is'  the  only  organically- connected  sys- 
tem of  Normal  Schools  in  the  United  States. 
Under  this  law,  we  have  six  schools  now  in 
operation,  four  others  preparing  for  recog- 
nition by  the  State,  and  the  remainder  will 
be  established  before  three  years  go  by. 

These  are  the  noble  fruits  of  his  work, 
and  many  are  here  to-day  who  have  experi- 
enced their  benefits. 

Dr.  Burrowes  again  held  the  office  of 
State  Superintendent  in  1861,  1862  and 
1863.  This  was  a  time  of  war  and  the  in- 
cident excitement,  but  under  his  judicious, 
management  the  sptem  was  kept  up  to  its. 
full  working  capacity. 

The  last  of  his  great  services  to  which  T 
shall  refer  was  that  of  organizing  the  plan 
for  the  education  of  the  orphans  of  our  sol- 
diers and  sailors.  No  other  State  has  made 
so  generous  provision  for  these ;  indeed,  all. 
the  other  States  combined  have  not  done  sa* 
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much  in  this  respect  as  Pennsylvania.  Few 
other  men  would  have  formed  so  extensive 
a  plan,  or  been  so  successful  in  its  accom- 
plishment. 

Between  Dr.  Burrowes  and  myself  there 
existed  for  more  than  twenty  years  the 
closest  friendship.  We  traveled,  roomed, 
worked  and  counseled  together,  I  trust,  for 
the  honor  of  Pennsylvania  in  her  grandest 
work — the  education  of  her  children ;  and 
if  a  cloud  came  between  us  toward  the  last, 
it  has  all  passed  away  to-day.  If  he  had 
hk  faults — as  who  has  not  ? — let  them  all 
be  covered  with  the  broad  mantle  of  char- 
ity, while  we  cherish  his  many  virtues,  and 
revere  his  memory  as  one  of  the  truest 
friends  of  the  great  cause  in  which  we  are 
engaged. 

Prof.  Edward  Brooks,  principal  of  the 
Millersville  Normal  School,  said  that,  having 
been  intimately  associated  with  Dr.  Bur- 
rowes for  several  years,  personally  and  pro- 
fessionally, he  felt  it  his  duty  to  add  a  few 
words  to  what  had  been  so  ably  said.  While 
the  Common  School  system  may  not  owe  its 
birth  to  Dr.  Burrowes,  he  was  its  father  in 
the  sense  of  having  nursed  it,  brought  it  up* 
and  developed  it  from  infancy  to  manhood* 
He  was  emphatically  the  father  of  the  Nor, 
mal  School  system  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
was  sensible  that  the  great  defect  of  the  sys- 
tem, when  he  took  hold  of  it,  was  the  lack 
ofcompent,  trained  teachers.  In  his  first 
report  he  recommended  that  a  normal 
school  department  be  established  in  two 
'  different  colleges  at  opposite  ends  of  the 
State,  and  that  an  appropriation  of  ^10,000 
be  made  for  that  purpose.  In  his  second 
report  (1837)  his  ideas  are  more  fully  devel- 
oped, and  he  recommends  the  establishment 
of  two  normal  schools,  distinct  from  colleges, 
and  gives  an  enlightened  plan  for  their  man- 
agement. In  his  report  of  the  winter  of  1838 
he  seems  to  have  fully  matured  his  ideas, 
and  presents  one  of  the  ablest  papers,  if  not 
the  ablest,  upon  the  subject  of  education, 
ever  written  in  this  country,  Those  ideas 
were  germinal  and  prophetic;  from  them 
grew  the  law  which  he  afterward  framed, 
and  under  which  our  Nonnal  Schools  have 
grown  up. 

Dr.  Burrowes  was  a  large  man,  with  a 
large  brain,  and  large  ideas.  Years  ago  he 
advocated  the  erection  of  homes  for  the 
common  school  teachers,  with  gardens.  In 
.a  large  sense,  the  title  of  fether  of  the  com- 
mon school  system  may  justly  be  bestowed 
•on  him.  But  he  is  dead.  His  place  is  va- 
»cant  to-day.  The  hand  that  penned  the 
iflaw  is  resting  beneath  the  sod ;  the  brain 


that  developed  these  ideas  is  moldering  to 
dust ;  the  voice  that  so  earnestly  advocated 
them  is  hushed  to  silence.  It  is  my  sad 
privilege  to  drop  a  tear  to  his  memory,  and 
to  la.y  my  humble  chaplet  of  eulogy  upon 
his  new-made  grave.  The  best  monument 
to  a  good  man  is  the  gratitude  of  the  people 
whom  he  has  benefited  ;  and  that  monument 
the  teachers  of  Pennsylvania  will  to-day 
erect  to  Dr.  Burrowes'  memory. 

Mr.  Conlv  Plotts,  of  Williamsport, 
added  a  word  in  memory  of  an  old  friend. 
He  well  remembered  the  convention  which 
formed  this  Association,  and  the  labors  of 
Dr.  Burrowes.  With  regard  to  the  pater- 
nity of  the  system,  so  far  as  that  honor  could 
belong  to  a  county,  it  should  be  awarded  to 
the  county  of  Lancaster.  He  had  always 
looked  upon  Dr.  Burrowes  as  a  great  educa- 
tor, and  could  not  let  this  occasion  pass 
without  some  words  of  tribute  to  his  memory. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Burgan,  of  the  Agricultural 
College,  Centre  county,  said  that  in  1868 
the  trustees  of  that  institution  fixed  upon  Dr. 
Burrowes  as  the  man  to  reconstruct  and  re- 
organize it.  He  accepted,  with  the  condi- 
tion that  he  should  have  its  entire  manage- 
ment in  his  own  hands.  He  undertook  to 
harmonize  the  physical  labor  and  the  edu- 
cational departments,  and  was  engaged  in 
that  work  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  On 
behalf  of  the  faculty  and  trustees,  he  would 
say  that  his  efforts  had  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful, and  that  the  institution  was  now 
working  better  than  any  other  of  similar 
character  in  the  United  States,  and  stood  on 
a  firmer  foundation  than  ever  before. 

Hon.  H,  C.  Hickok  said  that  soon  after 
he  reluctantly  entered  the  School  I>epart- 
ment,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Bur- 
rowes,  then  the  recognized  common  school 
oracle  of  the  State,  who  called  to  see  about 
his  unfulfilled  contract  for  the  preparation 
of  the  "Pennsylvania  School  Architecture," 
and  Mr.  H.  afterwards  became  the  medium 
through  which  the  manuscript  and  proof- 
sheets  passed  between  the  author  and  the 
Sute  printers.  Their  personal  and  semi- 
official relations  became  quite  intimate,  be- 
ing in  harmonious  accord  much  of  the  time, 
but  sometimes  differing  widely  on  practical 
questions  of  school  policy ;  the  one  having 
the  central  inside  view  and  responsibility, 
and  the  other  judging  from  an  outside  and 
sometimes  local  standpoint.  He  then  re* 
ferred  to  Dr.  Burrowes'  large  mental  calibre, 
and  suggestive  fertility  of  resources ;  and 
the  great  ability  displayed  in  shaping  an 
early  school  policy,  and  molding  the  organ- 
ization of  the  system  in  its  infancy — citing 
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his  last  anDual  report  for  18389  as,  under  the 
circumstances,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
documents  in  our  educational  annals ;  he 
being  at  the  time  a  very  young  man,  much 
younger  than  any  of  his  successors  in  office, 
and  without  precedents  to^ide  him. 

Our  Normal  School  law  was  written  by 
Dr.  Burrowes  in  compliance  with  a  private 
request  from  the  speaker  himself  to  prepare 
a  bill  embodying  State  Supt.  Andrew  G. 
Curtin's  recommendations  upon  the  subject 
m  his  annual  report  for  1856.  The  manu- 
script, which  came  in  a  few  days,  was  ac- 
companied b^  a  private  note,  sa3dng:  ''If 
you  get  this  bill  through,  it  will  be  the  best 
day's  work  I  have  ever  done,  and  the  best 
winter's  work  you  have  ever  done."  The 
bill  did  get  through,  ''by  the  skin  of  its 
teeth,"  as  an  administration  measure,  near 
the  close  of  the  session,  chiefly  through  the 
tact,  address  and  influence  of  Col.  Curtin, 
as  head  of  the  School  Department  and 
premier  of  the  administration.  The  sug- 
gestive paternity  of  the  law  is  undoubtedly 
due  in  its  general  features  to  Benjamin 
Bannan,  Esq.,  of  Pottsville,  whose  elaborate 
letter  upon  the  subject  to  Gov.  Pollock,  in 
the  winter  of  1855,  had,  in  the  course  of 
current  correspondence,  been  forwarded  to 
Dr.  Burrowes  for  him  to  look  at.  That 
letter  and  the  development  of  the  Millers- 
ville  Normal  School  were  undoubtedly  the 
germs  that  brooded  in  the  mind  of  Dr. 
Bunowes,  until  at  the  ri^ht  moment  they 
ripened  into  the  law  as  it  came  from  his 
bands. 

Among  his  latest  correspondence  with 
Dr.  Burrowes,  shortly  before  his  death,  not 
having  heard  of  his  illness,  was  a  request, 
from  data  furnished,  to  prepare  a  bill  for 
the  re-organization  of  the  Philadelphia 
school  systemi  which  has  largely  outgrown 
its  swaddling  clothes,  and  needs  extensive 
reconstruction.  If  he  had  lived,  that  service 
would  no  doubt  have  been  promptly  rendered. 
In  reply  to  other  speakers,  Mr.  H.  re- 
marked that  the  entire  agency  of  Thaddeus 
Stevens  in  our  school  aiSairs  consisted  of 
two  speeches  in  the  House  at  Harrisburg ; 
one  in  1835  ^^  defense  of  the  common 
schools,  in  which  he  proved,  by  a  dollar-and- 
cent  argument,  that  the  common  schools 
were  cheaper  than  the  pauper  schools  which 
they  supplanted ;  and  the  other,  b;^  far  the 
more  eloquent  of  the  two,  in  1838,  in  behalf 
of  higher  institutions  of  learning.  The 
printed  copy  of  this  speech  had  fired  his 
zeal  and  kindled  his  imagination  in  his 
student  days,  at  the  time  of  its  delivery,  and 
he  had  not  lost  its  inspiration  yet. 


One  of  the  oldest  fathers  of  our  school 
system  was  probably  Samuel  Breck,  a  wealthy 
bachelor  of  Philadelphia,  recently  deceased 
at  a  very  advanced  age,  who  procured  his 
election  to  the  Legislature  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  establish  schools  for  the  people^ 
and  having  gained  his  point,  retired  perma- 
nently to  private 'life.  Another  patriarch 
in  the  cause  was  Hon.  Samuel  D.  Ingham, 
of  Bucks  county,  afterwards  President  Jack- 
son's Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  was 
the  power  behind  the  throne  in  Governor 
Wolfs  administration,  and  is  said  in  an 
emergency,  to  have  dictated  coercive  terms 
in  defense  of  the  cause  that  were  complied 
with. 

In  closing  Mr.  H.  thought  the  resolutions 
presented  were  judicious,  discriminating 
and  just,  and  he  could  vote  for  them  cheer- 
folly,  as  well  as  for  any  other  testimonial 
that  might  be  proposed.  He  thought,  how- 
ever, that  the  best  and  most  appropriate 
monument  to  Dr.  Burrowes'  memory  would 
be  the  publication  in  book  form  of  his  edu- 
cational writings  and  addresses. 

Prof.  S.  S.  Greene,  of  Brown  Univer- 
sity, R.  I.,  said  no  single  State  could  fairly 
claim  so  distinguished  an  educator  as  Dr. 
Burrowes.  Rhode  Island  claimed  her  share 
in  him,  as  one  of  the  great  educators  of  the 
country.  His  name  was  well  known  there, 
and  highly  honored.  He  was  one  who 
wielded  a  powerful  influence  among  teach- 
ers, and  in  his  death  had  fallen  one  who 
was  a  power  in  the  cause.  Having  known 
him  personally  and  by  his  writings,  he  had 
desired  to  say  a  word  of  respect  and  honor 
to  the  memory  of  a  great  and  good  man. 

The  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted 
by  a  rising  vote. 


ERECTION  OF  MONUMENT. 


WORK  BEGUN  NEARLY  TWENTY  YEARS  AGO. 


THE  following  report  of  action  had  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Asso- 
ciation, held  in  Philadelphia,  is  from  Jhe 
School  Journal  for  September,  1872 : 

"Prof.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Erection  of  a  Monu- 
ment on  the  Capitol  Grounds  at  Harrisburg 
to  commemorate  the  services  of  distin- 
guished  public  educators,  submitted  a  re- 
port, as  follows : 

"  The  committee  appointed  '  to  devise  a  plan 

for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  monument  in  the 

Capitol  grounds  at  Harrisburg,  to  commemorate 

I  the  services  of  the  chief  founders  and  most  dis- 
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tinguished  promoters  of  our  common  school 
system,'  beg  leave  respectfully  to  report — 

"I.  That,  as  a  preliminary  step  in  the 
matter,  they  prepared,  and  had  passed  by  the 
Legislature,  tne  following  act  securing  a  proper 
place  in  the  Capitol  grounds  upon  which  to 
erect  the  monument : 

AN   ACT. 

"  To  authorize  the  Commissioners  of  the  Pub- 
lic Buildings  and  grounds  to  select  a  site  in  the 
grounds  of  the  State  Capitol  for  a  monument  to 
be  erected  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Teachers* 
Association,  in  memory  of  the  chief  founders 
and  promoters  of  the  common  school  system  of 
Pennsylvania. 

"Section  i.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  in  General  Assembly 
met,  ana  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority 
of  the  same.  That  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Public  Buildings  and  Grounds  are  hereby 
authorized  and  required  to  select  and  appropri- 
ate a  suitable  piece  of  ground,  in  the  public 
grounds  of  the  State  Capitol,  for  a  site  for  a 
Monument  to  be  erected  "by  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Teachers*  Association,  or  other  persons 
acting  therewith,  to  the  memory  of  the  chief 
founders  and  most  distinguished  promoters  of 
the  common  school  system  of  Pennsylvania. 

"  2.  That  they  recommend  the  appointment 
by  the  President  of  the  Association  of  one  mem- 
ber from  each  county  represented  at  this  meet- 
ing, and  five  members  from  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, who  shall  choose,  by  ballot  or  otherwise, 
a  central  committee  of  five  persons,  who  shall 
receive  and  have  control  of  all  funds  raised  for 
the  erection  of  the  monument,  accounting  for 
the  same  in  a  detailed  statement  of  receipts  and 
expenditures  to  the  Association;  and  who  shall, 
when  the  money  raised  shall  reach  the  sum  of 
ten  thousand  dollars,  select  a  design  for  the  mon- 
ument, make  a  contract  for  its  erection,  and 
supervise  the  work.  Vacancies  in  the  commit- 
tee to  be  filled  by  the  appointment  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Association. 

"  3.  That  they  recommend  the  raising  of  fif- 
teen thousand  aoUars  in  the  following  manner : 
The  quota  of  each  county  and  each  school  sec- 
tion in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  to  be  two  cents 
for  every  child  attending  the  public  schools ; 
and  the  amount  to  be  asked  from  each  child  to 
be  two  cents,  each  teacher  ten  cents,  each 
superintendent  one  dollar,  and  each  normal 
school  'kwt  cents  for  every  student  and  teacher 
connected  therewith — all  to  be  permitted  to 
eive  as  much  in  addition  to  these  amounts  as 
they  may  see  proper— colleges,  academies,  or- 
phan schools,  and  private  schools  of  all  kinds  to 
oe  requested  to  contribute  at  their  option,  and  pri- 
vate donations  and  State  aid  to  be  solicited. 
The  money  to  be  collected  by  the  teachers  and 
principals  of  schools  on  days  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  and  paid  on  his  receipt  to  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  connty,  city  or  borough,  having 
jurisdiction  where  the  collections  are  made,  ex- 
cept in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  where  it  shall 
be  paid  to  the  respective  principals  of  the  male 
Grammar  schools  of  the  aifferent  sections,  these 


officers  in  turn  paying  it  promptly  on  his  re- 
ceipt to  the  Chairman  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee, 

"4.  That  they  recommend  that  the  names 
proposed  to  be  placed  on  the  moniiment,  at 
the  time  of  its  erection,  shall  be  reported  to  this 
body  by  the  Central  Committee  on  the  monu- 
ment, accompanied  in  the  case  of  each  name 
by  a  brief  biographical  sketch,  setting  forth  the 
services  rendered  to  the  cause  of  popular  edu- 
cation by  the  person  whose  name  is  tnus  propo- 
sed and  that  no  name  be  engraved  upon  the  mon- 
ument unless  it  shall  receive  the  unanimous  ap- 
proval of  the  Association.  They  also  recom- 
mend that  the  monument  be  dedicated  and  the 
names  engraved  upon  it  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies, conducted  under  the  airection  of  the 
Association. 

"  5.  They  recommend  that  after  the  comple- 
tion and  dedication  of  the  monument,  and  the 
discharge  of  the  central  committee,  the  officers 
of  the  Association^  ex  officio^  the  President 
being  chairman,  shall  constitute  a  standing 
committee  on  the  Monument,  and  that  no  name 
be  thereafter  engraved  upon  it  without  first  re- 
ceiving the  unanimous  vote  of  the  committee  in 
its  favor,  followed  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Association  itself,  given  after  having  read  a 
statement  as  before  mentioned  of  services  ren- 
dered in  behalf  of  con^mon  schools,  and  that 
this  action  be  in  order  only  once  in  ten  years, 
and  then  be  limited  to  a  single  name ;  the  As- 
sociation meeting  in  Harrisburg  the  year  fol- 
lowing that  in  which  any  name  may  be  agreed 
upon,  in  order  that  the  name  may  be  engraved 
upon  the  monument  with  such  ceremonies  as 
shall  be  deemed  appropriate.** 

Signed,  in  behalf  of  the  committee, 

J.  P.  WlCKERSHAM, 

A.  N.  Raub, 
Edward  Brooks, 
S.  F.  Christine, 
Jesse  Newlin. 

"Prof.  Wickershara -spoke  briefly  upon 
the  adoption  of  the  report,  saying  that  all 
seemed  agreed  as  to  the  propriety  of  erect- 
ing this  monument.  With  regard  to  the 
names  to  be  inscribed  upon  it,  there  had 
been  a  great  deal  said  about  the  <  father  of 
our  Common  School  System/  but  it  seemed 
that  no  one  man  was  more  entitled  to  that 
honor  than  several  others  of  its  distin- 
guished friends — all  of  whom  should  be 
equally  honored.  The  proposition  that  each 
child  should  contribute  a  nominal  sum  was 
made  in  order  that,  as  the  next  generation 
of  school  children  grow  up  and  see  the 
monument  standing  on  Capitol  Hill,  they 
may  have  the  recollection  that  they  helped 
to  erect  it.  The  teachers,  too,  will  do  their 
part ;  and  after  that  is  done  doubtless  the 
Commonwealth  will  contribute  generously. 
We  do  not  want  the  State  to  do  all,  bat 
only  to  supplement  our  own  efforts.  Phila- 
delphia can  CO  operate  with  us,  though  her 
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system  is  different.  The  first  bill  to  provide 
for  common  schools  was  drawn  by  Samuel 
Breck,  who  came  from  this  city  as  a  senator 
for  that  special  purpose ;  and  his  name  ought 
to  be  among  those  placed  on  the  monument. 

"  It  is  not  desirable  that  every  man  who 
has  ever  made  an  educational  speech  or  been 
a  normal  school  principal  or  a  county  super- 
intendent, should  have  his  name  upon  this 
tablet;  and  therefore  the  committee  have 
guarded  the  selection  of  names  with  such 
extreme  care — requiring  a  unanimous  vote 
after  a  sketch  of  the  candidate's  services  bias 
been  prepared  and  presented ;  and  after  a 
few  of  the  more  distinguished  names  have 
been  inscribed,  limiting  the  additions  to  one 
same  in  ten  years.  If  we  can  produce  in 
each  decade  one  great  man  who  will  devote 
bis  life  to  the  cause  of  education,  we  shall 
do  well. 

"The  report  was  adopted. 

"On  motion  it  was. ordered  that  a  com- 
mittee of  one  from  each  county  here  repre- 
sented, be  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing into  operation  the  plan  proposed  by  the 
committee  and  endorsed  by  the  Association. 

"The  following  is  the  committee,  as  ap- 
pointed from  the  list  of  counties  represented 
at  the  Association,  one  member  being  ap- 
pointed for  each  county : 

** Committee :  Adams,  Emma  Warren:  Al- 
legheny, Jennie  Ralston ;  Armstrong,  Hugh 
McCandlcss ;  Beaver,  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor ;  Berks, 
Jno.  A.  Stewart :  Blair,  A.  F.  Hostetter  ;  Brad- 
ford, W.  H.  Thompson ;  Bucks,  W.  T.  Seal ; 
Cambria,  Geo.  Marsden  ;  Cameron,  J.  B.  John- 
son; Carbon,  R.  F.  Hofford,  Chester,  Dr.  F. 
Taylor:  Clearfield,  Hattie  Swan;  Clinton,  A. 
N.  Raub ;  Columbia,  M.  W.  Nuss ;  Crawford, 
Emily  Sargent;  Cumberland,  D.  £.  Kast; 
Dauphin,  L.  H.  Foose ;  Delaware,  Mary  Miller ; 
Eric.  H.  S.  Jones;  Franklin,  A.  G.  Huber; 
Huntingdon,  H.  L.  Atkinson  ;  Juniata,  D.  Rob- 
inson; Lancaster,  I.  S.  Geist;  Lawrence,  M. 
Gantz;  Lebanon,  Frank  Ibach;  Lehigh,  £.  J. 
Young ;  Luzerne,  Annie  Lyle  ;  Lycoming,  M. 
N.  Horton  ;  Mifflin,  Mary  Shaw;  Monroe,  D. 
E.  Schoedler;  Montgomery,  Joseph  Gotwals; 
Northampton,  W.  W.  Cottingham;  Northum- 
berland, L.  J.  McKcan;  Perry,  Geo.  C.  Welker ; 
Schuylkill,  Jesse  Newlin ;  Susquehanna,  Mrs. 
M.  L  Hall ;  Tioga,  Charles  H.  Verrill ;  Union, 
A.  S.  Burrowes;  Venango,  C.  H.  Dale ;  Wayne, 
D.  G.  Allen;  Westmoreland,  Anna  L.  Paul; 
York,  W.  H.  ShcUey." 

The  committee,  as  appointed,  was  duly 
announced,  but  there  is  no  further  record  of 
action  either  by  the  Committee  or  by  the 
Association  in  the  matter  of  the  Monument. 
The  project  has  simply  been  permitted  to 
stand  in  abeyance,  and  by  nearly  everybody 
forgotten.  Shall  this  General  Educational 
Monument  now  be  erected? 


ORGANIZATION   OF   THE  COMMON 
SCHOOL  SYSTEM.. 


Governor  Ritner's  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth and  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools  was  Thomas  H.  Burrowes.  At  the 
time  of  his  appointment  Mr.  Burrowes  was 
only  thirty  years  of  age,  and  without  any 
experience  whatever  in  school  affairs.  Edu- 
cated exclusively  by  private  tutors  or  in 
private  schools,  and  mo^ly  abroad,  his  in- 
terest in  the  elevation  of  the  poorer  classes 
of  society  by  means  of  universal  education 
had  not  yet  been  awakened.  As  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
Lancaster  qounty,  in  183 1-2  and  1832-3, 
he  had  voted  with  the  opponents  of  a 
general  system  of  education.  Of  his  own 
^tness  for  the  office  of  Superintendent  of 
Schools  at  that  period  he  said  at  a^  later 
day:  '^I  knew  about  as  much  of  the  de- 
tails of  school  affairs  as  I  did  of  the  local 
geography  of  the  moon. "  His  appointment 
was  therefore  at  first  very  distasteful  to  the 
friends  of  free  schools,  and  the  old  soldiers 
in  the  Legislature,  who  had  fought  so  long 
and  so  hard  to  establish  them,  justly  feared 
that  the  administration  of  the  new  system 
had  fallen'  into  unfriendly  hands,  and  for 
months  they  withheld  their  full  confidence 
from  it. 

Never  were  men  more  agreeably  disap- 
pointed. Ignorant  of  his  duties,  but  deter- 
mined to  master  them,  oppressed  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  undertaking  but  not  shrink- 
ing from  it,  with  increasing  strength  and 
growing  interest  as  the  task  progressed,  the 
new  State  Superintendent  began  the  great 
work  of  organizing  the  system  and  putting 
the  schools  in  operation.  During  the  three 
years  he  remained  in  office  he  pressed  for- 
ward this  work  with  so  much  abi4ity  and  zeal 
and  with  such  a  measure  of  success  that  his 
name  well  deserves  to  be  ranked  among  the 
chief  benefactors  of  free  schools.  Out  of 
office,  he  continued  to  serve  the  cause  he 
had  learned  to  love,  as  a  school  director,  as 
a  contributor  of  educational  articles  to  news- 
papers and  magazines,  as  the  founder  and 
editor  of  The  Pennsylvania  School 
Journal,  as  a  prominent  participator  in 
teachers'  institutes  and  educational  meet- 
ings, as  the  friend  and  adviser  of  those  in- 
trusted with  the  administration  of  schools, 
and  as  the  originator  of  school  policies  and 
the  framer  of  school  laws;  indeed,  so  wise 
was  his  counsel  deemed  and  so  willing  was 
he  to  render  assistance,  that  to  the  end  of 
his  days  it  may  be  safely  said  no  important 
measure  concerning  the  interests  of  public 
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education  in  the  State  was  adopted  that  he 
did  not  aid  in  shaping.  Called  to  the  post 
of  State  Superintendent  a  second  time  dur- 
ing the  first  years  of  the  civil  war,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  general  duties,  with  a  father's 
care  he  labored  hard  to  protect  the  schools 
from  the  disturbing  influences  that  threat- 
ened to  weaken  or  destroy  them.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  war  and  after  its  close,  he 
superintended  the  organization  of  the  Sol- 
diers' Orphan  Schools,  by  which  many  thous- 
ands of  children  left  destitute  by  the  death 
qf  their  fathers  while  fighting  for  their 
country  were  maintained  and  educated;  and 
he  was  President  of  the  State  Agricultural 
College  when  he  died,  in  1871,  thus  closing 
in  harness  a  long  career  of  educational  use- 
fulness. 

Apart  from  the  correspondence  relating  to 
schools  which  pressed  upon  his  attention, 
Burrowes'  first  official  act  as  Superintendent 
of  Schools  was  to  prei>are  and  present  to  the 
Legislature  what  he  caHed  a  '^  Supplemen- 
tary Report,"  called  supplementary  because 
the  regular  report  for  the  year  had  already 
been  read  in  the  two  Houses  and  published. 
It  was  dated  February  19,  1837,  *"d  was 
evidently  written  before  his  judgment  on 
educational  subjects  had  fully  ripened.  Some 
of  the  views  expressed  in  it  were  soon  after- 
wards changed.  Among  other  things  he 
recommends  that  accepting  school  districts 
be  allowed  to  discontinue  the  system  when 
they  become  dissatisfied  with  it ;  that  edu- 
cation in  the  common  schools  be  rigorously 
limited  to  ''the  elements  of  a  good  business 
education,"  ''  readings  writing  and  arithme- 
tic; "  that  no  schools  of  higher  grade  than 
primary  be  established  unless  the  directors 
have  in  hand  "surplus  funds"  which  they 
can  use  for  the  purpose,  and  that  no  children 
above  the  age  of  fifteen  years  be  admitted 
into  the  schools.  In  regard  to  the  branches 
which  ought  to  be  taught  and  the  age  at 
which  children  should  be  admitted  into 
school,  he  says :  ^'  No  community  would  or 
should  bear  the  tax  necessary  to  build  school- 
houses  and  pay  teachers,  sufficient  for  the 
instruction  of  all  persons  among  them  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  in  all  branches  of 
education  which  may  be  conveyed  by  means 
of  their  own  language.  It  is  defeating  the 
very  object  we  wish  to  obtain."  Even  at 
this  early  day  he  clearly  saw  the  chief  de- 
fect of  the  system,  and  thus  points  it  out : 
"  Teachers,  then,  well  qualified,  well  paid, 
respected, /r</<rjjfVxuy/ teachers,  are  the  chief 
want  of  the  system ; "  but  with  the  haste  of 
one  wholly  inexperienced  he  adds :  *'  In 
three  years  from  the  passage  of  a  proper  Act 


on  the  subject,  the  whole  busmess  of  common 
school  teaching  might  be  regenerated  in 
Pennsylvania.  A  new  Profession  might  be 
created ;  a  profession  of  the  most  uniform, 
respectable  and  useful  kind."  He  thinks 
two  institutions,  one  in  each  end  of  the  State, 
under  the  care  of  two  of  the  Colleges  then  in 
operation, ''  would  soon  produce  a  complete 
revolution  in  teaching,"  and  earnestly  re- 
commends an  appropriation  of  f  10,000  for 
the  purpose  of  their  establishment. 

Narrow  and  crude  as;  were  some  of  the 
views  and  recommendations  in  this  report, 
there  was  still  enough  in  it  to  show  that  its 
author  was  able  and  earnest,  and  to  give 
promise  of  the  good  that  was  to  come.  The 
needed  schooling  for  the  duties  of  the  place 
came  mostly  in  the  shape  of  the  voluminous 
correspondence  that  required  attention.  The 
system  was  new  and  badly  understood,  and 
there  were  not  then  as  now  local  officers 
competent  to  enlighten  the  school  boards 
and  the  people  in  regard  to  the  proi)er  con- 
struction of  the  law,  or  the  practical  details 
of  its  application.  In  consequence,  every 
mail  brought  to  Harrisburg,  from  all  parts 
of  the  State,  a  multitude  of  letters.  The 
copied  answers  remaining  in  the  Department 
show  that,  although  the  correspondence  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  was 
then  much  greater  than  now,  as  all  the 
county  officers,  judges  and  other  magis- 
trates were  appointed  b^  the  Governor,  and 
a  vast  system  of  public  improvements  was  in 
full  progress,  he  scarcely  wrot^  one-third  the 
number  of  letters  that  were  written  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools.  In- 
formation was  constantly  asked  concerning 
every  detail  of  the  sjrstem — the  election  and 
organization  of  school  boards,  the  location  of 
school-houses,  the  assessment  and  collection 
of  school  taxes,  the  distribution  of  the  State 
api)ropriation,  the  examination  and  qualifi- 
cation of  teachers,  the  selection  of  branches 
of  study  and  text-books,  the  use  of  the  Scrip* 
tures  and  the  Catechism  in  school,  school 
government  in  all  its  branches,  the  resi- 
dence of  pupils,  the  opposition  to  free 
schools,  etc.,  etc.  To  attend  promptly  to 
this  immense  correspondence  taxed  to  the 
utmost  the  powers  of  the  Superintendent; 
but  it  was  just  the  discipline  he  needed  to 
make  him  what  he  became,  the  great  organ- 
izer of  the  system.  His  letters  as  a  whole 
are  a  marvel  of  perspicuity,  and  furaish 
striking  evidence  of  the  study  given  the  sub- 
ject in  all  its  bearings,  and  the  care  taken 
in  their  preparation.  When  the  writing  of 
letters  became  over-burdensome,  resort  was 
had  to  printed  general  notices  and  circulars. 
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of  which  a  number  were  issued.  Some  two 
or  three  months  after  its  passage,  the  Super- 
intendent published  in  a  pamphlet  of  twenty- 
two  pages  and  forwarded  to  every  school 
director  in  the  State,  the  act  of  1836,  '^  with 
explanatory  instructions  and  forms  for  car- 
rying it  into  operation,"  together  with  forms 
for  all  the  official  acts  of  school  directors. 
This  was  the  first  publication  of  the  kind 
issued  by  the  School  Department,  and  doubt* 
less  furnished  the  model  of  all  documents  of 
a  similar  character  published  since  that  time. 
Barrowes'  first  regular  report,  dated  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1837,  was  a  more  elaborate  and  a 
much  better  considered  paper  than  his  report 
of  the  year  before,  although  far  from  being 
is  sound  as  the  work  of  his  maturer  years. 
He  starts  out  by  congratulating  the  Legis- 
lature''on  the  prosperous  condition  and 
cheering  prospects  of  the  common  school 
cause."  «*At  length,"  he  says,  *'ix  has 
reached  a  point  in  its  progress  as  an  experi- 
ment, at  which  the  certainty  of  its  success 
maybe  confidently  announced."  A  sum- 
mary of  the  statistics  are  given  as  follows : 

The  whole  number  of  districts  in  the 

State 987 

The  Dumber  that  had  accepted  the  sys- 
tem  .   .   4 742 

The  increase  during  the  year 209 

The  number  of  common  schools  in  op- 
eration       3,384 

The  increase  during  the  year 2,622 

The  number  of  teachers,  male,  2,428,  fe- 
male, 966     3,394 

The  mcrease  dunng  the  year 2,586 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  schools  .   .  1 50,838 

The  increase  during  the  year 118,294 

The  number  of  children  taught  at  pub- 
lic exi>ense  prior  to  1834 32,544 

The  number  of  children  in  the  State  be- 
tween the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen 

about 320,000 

Average  salaries  of  male  teachers  per 

month I18.38 

Average  salaries  of  female  teachers  per 

month I11.96 

Average  time  schools  were  open  .  4  mo.  3  days. 
The  amount  and  kind  of  work  done  in  the 
School  Department  is  thus  stated : 

During  the  year,  three  hundred  decisions  in 
cases  of  controversy,  and  letters  of  advice  and 
explanation  connected  with  the  system,  were 
written  by  the  Superintendent.  These  have  all 
been  recorded  in  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose. 
Fifteen  hundred  circular  letters  accompanying 
warrants  for  the  payment  of  State  appropriation, 
lorms  for  reports,  and  on  other  occasions,  have 
been  sent  from  the  office.  An  account  has 
been  opened  with,  and  their  proportion  of  pub- 
lic money  forwarded  to  six  hundred  and  three 
accepting  dbtricts  under  the  present,  and  sev- 
enty-six warrants  sent  to  counties  under  the  for- 
mer law.    A  copy  of  the  school  law  of  June 


last,  in  paniphlet  form,  accompanied  with  ex- 
planations, instructions  and  forms  to  facilitate 
Its  operations,  was  prepared  and  sent  to  the 
Commissioners  of  each  county,  for  every  school 
director  in  the  Commonwealth,  either  m  Elng- 
lish  or  German  ;  eighteen  hundred  letters,  cer- 
tificates and  reports  have  been  received,  at- 
tended to  and  nled  away ;  and  the  necessary 
calculations  for  the  distribution  of  the  public 
money,  by  means  of  warrants  on  the  State 
Treasury,  made. 

The  following  is  a  **  condensed  view  "  of 
the  defects  pointed  out  in  the  law  as  it  then 
stood,  with  the  remedies  proposed  by  the 
Superintendent : 

Deficiency  of  funds— 4o  be  remedied  first  by 
the  donation  of  a  school  house  fund  of  1500,000 ; 
and,  second,  by  the  addition  of  1 100,000  to  the 
instruction  fund. 

Over-taxation — ^to  be  corrected  by  the  increase 
of  State  aid. 

Want  of  competent  teachers — to  be  supplied, 
first,  by  the  increase  of  funds  to  secure  better ; 
and,  second,  by  the  establishment  of  institutions 
for  their  preparation.' 

Want  of  attention  and  energy  in  directors — to 
be  obviated,  first,  by  decreasing  their  number 
from  six  to  three;  and,  second,  by  allowing 
them  and  the  other  officers  a  moderate  compen- 
sation. 

The  admissibility  of  all  persons  over  four 

Sears  of  age  into  the  schools — to  be  remedied 
y  a  restriction  to  fiv^  and  sixteen  years,  with 
power  in  directors  to  admit  persons  over  the  lat- 
ter age  when  necessary. 

Want  of  restriction  in  the  branches  of  study 
— to  be  remedied,  first,  by  limiting  to  reading, 
writing,  grammar,  composition,  geography,  his- 
tory, arithmetic  and  book-keeping ;  and,  sec- 
ond, by  the  establishment  of  secondary  schools 
for  the  higher  branches. 

In  order  that  the  ^500,000  appropriated  by 
the  Legislature  in  1837,  for  the  purpose  oi 
aiding  school  boards  in  the  erection  and  im- 
provement of  school  houses,  might  be  used 
to  the  best  advantage,  the  Superintendent 
prepared  and  transmitted  to  each  school  dis- 
trict an  engraved  plan  of  the  interior  arrange- 
ments and  furniture  of  a  primary  school- 
room. This  plan  was  used  in  remodeling 
hundreds  of  old  school  houses  and  in  build- 
ing many  new  ones. 

Nor  did  the  Superintendent  remain  in  his 
office,  simply  performing  the  work  that 
came  to  his  hand.  In  the  summer  and  fall 
of  1837,  and  again  at  the  same  season  in 
1838,  he  spent  some  months  in  visiting  the 
ditterent  counties,  where  he  addressed  pub- 
lic meetings,  counseled  with  directors  and 
teachers,  explained  the  school  law,  settled 
disputes  and  differences,  gathered  stores  of 
information  for  himself,  and  infused  life  into 
the  working  of  the  system.  In  this  way  all 
the  counties  were  visited  except  eight,  per- 
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sonal  interviews  were  had  with  more  than 
two  thousand  directors  and  large  numbers  of 
teachers  and  citizens  interested  in  education, 
and  numerous  schools  and  some  Acadeihies 
and  Colleges  were  inspected.  In  recogni- 
tion of  these  useful  services,  the  Legislature 
voted  an 'increase  of  salary  to  the  amount  of 
five  hundred  dollars  a  year. 

No  document  that  ever  emanated  from  the 
School  Department  is  more  worthy  of  study 
than  Burrowes'  third  report,  made  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1838.  It  is  a  masterly  presentation 
of  its  author's  views,  matured  by  the  exper- 
ience of  three  years  in 'the  office  of  Super- 
intendent, on  the  subject  of  public  education 
in  the  State,  present  and  prospective.  The 
following  paragraph  will  show  how  much 
these  views  have  broadened  in  regard  to  the 
aim  of  the  system  since  the  writing  of  his 
first  report : 

The  question  which  has  been  settled  by  the 
adoption  of  the  Common  School  system  does 
not  merely  declare  that  the  people  of  Pennsyl- 
vania will  have  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic 
taught,  at  the  cheapest  possible  rate,  to  all,  in 
halt  a  dozen  comfortable  school  houses  in  each 
township.  This,  to  be  sure,  is  determined,  and 
is  of  itself  a  ereat  deal.  But  greater  and  better 
things  have  been  willed  by  the  same  vote.  In 
the  deep  and  broad  foundation  of  the  Primary 
Common  School  are  also  found  the  bases  of 
the  more  elevated  Secondary  School,  the 
Practical  Institute  for  the  teacher  and  the 
man  of  business,  the  Academy  for  the  classical 
student,  the  College  for  his  instruction  in  the 
higher  branches  of  science  and  literature,  and 
the  towering  University,  from  which  the  rich- 
est stores  of  professional  learning  will  be  dis- 
seminated. 

The  space  of  fifty  years  has  not  sufficed  to 
bring  into  existence  the  "secondary  school" 
of  which  he  spoke  thus  sanguinely : 

In  other  ages  and  countries,  the  lower  orders 
might  be  confined  to  the  rudiments  of  know- 
ledge, while  the  higher  branches  were  dispensed 
to  the  privileged  classes,  in  distant  and  expen- 
sive seminaries.  But  here  we  have  no  lower 
orders.  Our  statesmen  and  our  higher  magis- 
trates, our  professional  men  and  our  capitalists, 
our  philosophers  and  our  poets,  our  merchants 
and  our  mechanics,  all  spring  alike  from  the 
mass,  and  principally  from  the  agricultural  por- 
tion of  the  people.  Of  that  portion  few  can  af- 
ford to  send  their  sons  to  the  distant  boarding 
school,  to  satisfy  the  thirst  for  increased  know- 
ledge acquired  in  the  primary  school.  But  sat- 
isfied it  must  be.  The  result  will  be  that  if  their 
sons  cannot  be  sent  to  the  distant  higher 
schools,  the  higher  schools  will  be  brought  to 
their  sons.  This  must  be  the  case,  because  the 
parents  thus  circumstanced  form  the  majority, 
and  their  decision  will  effect  the  object.  The 
Secondary  Common  School  will  rise  up  in 
every  district  in  the  State,  and  within  reach  of 


all.  The  pupils  who  attend  these  will  be  of 
more  advanced  age  and  of  greater  strength  than 
the  primary  scholars.  They  will  conseaueotly 
be  able  to  walk  much  farther  to  ana  from 
school :  and  in  this  fact  will  be  found  the  limit 
of  their  number.  Three  miles  to  school  will  be 
about  as  far  as  the  most  distant  should  i^k ; 
and  thus  we  shall  have  the  secondary  schook 
within  six  miles  of  each  other  over  the  whole 
State. 

Higher  education  has  taken  other  direc- 
tions than  that  contemplated  in  the  report, 
but  its  liberal  views  are  not  the  less  to  be 
commended  in  projecting,  as  the  outgrowth 
and  culmination  of  the  system  of  schook 
then  in  course  of  development,  the  broad 
scheme  Of  *'  Practical  Institutes,"  free  to  the 
most  deserving  pupils  of  the  highest  grade  of 
common  schools,  and  County  Ac»iemies, 
Colleges  and  Universities,  united  by  a  com- 
mon interest  and  so  aided  by  State  appro- 
priations as  to  be  able  to  open  their  doors  to 
all  who  desired  to  enter. 

The  great  wants  of  tfte  system  are  stated 
to  be  increased  State  appropriations  and  the 
improvement  of  teachers.  In  regard  to  the 
latter,  the  report  speaks  of  the  two  modes  of 
preparing  teachers  that  had  been  partially 
tried,  viz.,  that  by  means  of  the  County 
Academies  and  that  by  means  of  the  Col- 
leges. Both  classes  of  institutions  had  been 
aided  by  the  State  with  a  view  of  securing 
from  them  in  return  a  supply  of  well-quali- 
fied teachers  for  the  common  schools,  but  as 
stated  the  result  had  been  unsatisfactory.  In 
consequence,  strong  ground  was  taken  in 
favor  of  the  immediate  establishment  of  two 
Teachers'  Seminaries,  with  provision  for  the 
establishment  of  three  or  four  more  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  State,  as  needed.  Such 
schools,  it  was  held,  should  devote  them- 
selves mainly  to  teaching  the  '*art  of  in- 
struction;" '' knowledge  in  the  other  arts 
and  sciences  should  only  be  imparted  as  in- 
ciden  tal  and  secondary. "  '  *  Mcxlel  schools' ' 
would  enable  the  "  scholar  teachers "  to 
learn  how  to  teach  others. 

The  report  reckons  among  the  benefits  of 
the  free  school  law  the  following  :  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching  has  been  much  elevated, 
the  compensation  of  teachers  is  increasing, 
inquiry  for  the  best  school  books  has  become 
more  general,  the  odious  distinction  in  school 
between  the  children  of  the  rich  and  the 
poor  has  passed  away,  school  houses  have 
improved  one  hundred  per  cent,  within  three 
years,  and  the  number  of  children  attending 
school  has  fully  doubled. 

The  school  law  of  1836  is  thus  commended: 
''  This  State  has  been  most  fortunate  in  the 
provisions  of  the  school  law  of  1836.    All 
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the  ingenuity  of  the  human  mind,  unaided 
by  actual  experiencei  could  hardly  have 
formed  an  act  better  adapted  to  commence 
and  foster  the  system.  It  has  stood  the  test 
of  trial,  and  is  found  only  to  require  a  mod- 
ification of  its  details  so  as  to  adapt  it  more 
completely  to  our  peculiar  circumstances, 
and  to  the  rapid  advance  we  have  made  in 
popular  education." 

In  a  concluding  paragraph,  the  Superin- 
tendent indulged  m  a  word  of  just  pride  with 
reference  to  the  results  of  his  work : 

The  undersigned  has  now  fulfilled  a  duty  of 
no  ordinary  maenitude.  From  a  small  incident 
to  the  office  he  has  the  honor  to  hold,  the  com- 
moa.  school  department  of  its  business  has 
grown  up  so  as  to  occupy  more  than  one-half  of 
his  time  and  nearly  all  his  thoughts.  It  was  a 
mere  experiment — it  is  now  a  settled  system. 
The  great  design  of  her  public  works  is  now 
largely  and  rapidly  developing  the  unbounded 
physical  resources  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
mighty  agency  of  the  Free  School  will,  if  prop- 
erly cherished  and  directed,  bring  out  into  em- 
ployment the  much  more  incalculable  and 
precious  treasures  of  her  mind.  Like  the  same 
system,  that  of  education  only  needs  a  continu- 
ation of  the  fostering  care  which  heretofore  sus- 
tained and  strengthened  its  usefulness.  If  this 
beexterded,  Pennsylvania  will,  in  a  very  few 
years,  be  less  celebrated  for  her  canals  and  rail- 
roads, than  for  her  schools  and  her  Colleges. 

With  his  own  report,  the  Superintendent 
transmitted  to  the  Legislature  the  report  of 
Rev.  Calvin  E.  Stowe,  of  Ohio,  containing 
his  observations  hn  the  schools  of  several 
countries  in  Europe.  In  accordance  with 
the  recommendation  that  accompanied  the 
report,  this  valuable  document  was  reprinted 
by  order  of  the  Legislature,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  the  home  report,  largely  circulated 
in  pamphlet  form. 

The  Legislature  of  1837-8  added  the  sum 
of  1108,919  to  the  regular  appropriation  of 
|2oo,ooo,  making  the  whole  amount  appro- 
priated to  common  schools  for  that  year 
1308,919,  and  provided  that  such  a  sum 
should  be  appropriated  annually  thereafter 
as  would  make  the  amount  equal  to  one 
dollar  for  each  taxable  citizen  in  the  Com- 
monwealth. With  this  liberal  enactment 
were  passed  several  sections  forming  a  Sup- 
plement to  the  law  of  1836,  amending  that 
law  in  a  few  particulars  calculated  to  perfect 
its  practical  working.  Improvements  were 
made  in  the  method  of  collecting  the  school 
tax ;  a  provision  was  inserted  for  vacating 
the  seats  of  negligent  directors  and  filling 
them  with  men  who  would  attend  to  the 
duties  of  the  place ;  it  was  enacted  that  an 
accepting  district  could  discontinue  the  sys- 
tem at  any  triennial  meeting  by  a  clear  ma- 


jority of  the  votes  actually  polled,  instead  of 
by  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  taxable  citizensi,  and  free  schools  in 
accepting  districts  maintained  by  religious 
societies  were  henceforth  allowed  to  receive 
a  proper  proportion  of  the  school  money  only 
on  condition  that  the  directors  were  satisfied 
that  they  were  not  "injurious"  to  the 
common  schools  of  the  district.  This  Leg- 
islature was  not  only  remakable  for  the  sup- 
port it  gave  to  the  common  schools,  but  for 
the  aid  it  extended  to  Colleges  and  Acad- 
emies. A  bill  specially  favored  in  the  House 
by  William  H.  Dillingham,  of  Chester,  and 
Thaddeus  Stevens,  of  Adams,  was  passed, 
making  a  liberal  annual  appropriation  for 
ten  years  to  the  incorporated  Colleges  and 
Academies  of  the  State  which  were  able  to 
comply  with  certain  easy  conditions. 

Soon  after  its  passage,  the  Superintendent 
of  Common  Schools  issued  the  Supplement 
of  1838  in  pamphlet  form  with  appropriate 
explanatory  remarks.  He  also  published  a 
pamphlet  entitled  "Regulations  for  Common 
School  Districts."  It  consisted  of  two  parts: 
"General  District  Regulations,"  and  "In- 
ternal Regulations  of  the  Schools."  This 
was  a  most  timely  and  an  exceedingly  use- 
ful publication,  covering,  with  detailed  ex- 
planations and  instructions,  the  entire  field 
of  the  duties  of  school  directors.  "  The  In- 
ternal Regulations  of  the  Schools,"  were 
very  full,  embracing,  among  other  things, 
rules  under  the  heads  of  Discipline^  Punish- 
ments, School  Hours,  Classes,  Books,  Studies, 
Order  of  Exercises,  Seats,  Sweeping  School 
Room,  Making  Fires,  Monitors.  The  in- 
tention was  that  boards  of  directors  should 
formally  adopt  them,  and  then  have  them 
published  and  suspended  in  a  conspicuous 
part  of  the  school-room.  Many  pursued 
this  course. 

At  the  election' in  1838,  Governor  Ritner 
was  defeated  by  David  R.  Porter.  Super- 
intendent Burro wes  found  time,  notwith- 
standing the  heat  of  the  political  contest  in 
which  he  was  prominently  engaged  as  chair- 
roan  of  the  State  Committee  of  his  party, 
before  surrendering  his  office,  to  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  Legislature,  with  explan- 
atory remarks,  two  bills,  one  "  To  Consoli- 
date and  Amend  the  Several  Acts  relative 
to  Common  Schools,"  and  the  other  en- 
titled, "  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  Estab- 
lishment of  Institutions  for  the  Preparation 
of  Common  School  Teachers."  The  first 
was  a  bill  of  sixty-eight  sections,  based 
mainly  upon  the  law  of  1836,  but  arranged 
in  logical  order  by  subjects,  expressed  in 
I  clear  and  concise  language.    All  the  pro- 
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visions  of  existing  acts  relating  to  common 
schools  were  covered  by  this  bill,  and  it  in- 
cluded a  number  of  additions  and  amend- 
ments. The  most  noteworthy  of  the  new 
sections  were  those  which  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  secondary  or  graded  schools 
in  countr]f  districts,  and  for  the  teaching  of 
branches  in  the  primary  schools  as  follows  : 
''  Reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  thor- 
oughly, and  the  rudiments  of  grammar, 
geography,  history,  drawing  and  vocal 
music."  The  second  bill  consisted  of  only 
three  sections,  and  simply  provided  for  the 
appointment  of  a  conftnissioner  for  one  year 
to  investigate  the  want  of  well-trained  pro- 
fessional teachers,  and  the  best  means  of 
supplying  them,  such  commissioner  to  pre- 
sent a  report  to  the  Legislature  accompanied 
by  a  bill. 

Neither  of  these  bills  appears  to  have  been 
acted  upon  in  the  Legislature,  but  they 
were  published,  and  served  to  educate  public 
sentiment  and  to  direct  future  legislation.—- 
From  History  of  Education  in  Pennsytvania^ 
by  Dr.  /.  P.  Wicktrsham. 

CONDITION  OF  SYSTEM  IN  189O. 

Not  Including  Philadelphia. 

Number  of  Districts 2^25 

Number  of  Schools 19750 

Number  of  Pupils 849.055 

Average  Attendance 574.8 17 

Percentage  of  Attendance  ....  .82 

Average  length  of  Term,  Months  7.33 

Number  of  Male  Teachers    .   .   .  8,289 

Number  of  Female  Teachers    .   .  '3.597 

Whole  number  of  Teachers  .   .   .  21,886 

Average  salary  of  Male  Teachers 

per  Month $38  46 

Average  salary  of  Female  Teach- 
ers per  Month ^9  83 

Cost  of  Tuition 15438,587  21 

Fuel  and  Contingencies    ....    2,656,958  93 
Purchasing,  Building  and  Repair- 
ing Houses 2,131.322  71 

For  Tuition,  Building,  Fuel  and 

Contingencies 10,226,868  85 

Average  number  of  Mills  on  Dol- 
lar for  School  Purposes     ...  5.88 
Average  number  of  Mills  on  Dol- 
lar for  Building  Purposes  ...                 3.24 
Amount  of  Tax  levied 17,923,622  43 

Statistics  of  Philadelphia. 

Number  of  Schools 2,607 

Number  of  Male  Teachers   ...  93 
Number  of  Female  Teachers    .   .  2,514 
Average  salary  of  Male  Teachers  $133  20 
Average  salary  of  Female  Teach- 
ers per  Month 67  17 

Number  of  Pupils  in  School  at 

end  of  year 116,389 

Average  Attendance ^108, 124 

Paid  for  Teachers*  Salaries  .  .   .  11^99,103  76 


Paid  for  Houses,  Additions  and 

Repairs 607,09$  70 

Paid  for  Books,  Fuel,  Stationery 

and  Contingencies  ......      595.3S4  79 

Contrast  with  Dr.  Burrowes*  "day  of  smtll 
things  **  the  following  statistical  statement  re- 
lating to  the  Public  Schools  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, for  the  school  year  ending  June  2,  1890. 
These,  from  an  advance  copy  of  State  Supt 
Waller's  annual  report,  show,  m  most  striking 
manner,  the  wonderful  development  of  our 
Common  School  work,  and  the  enormous  pro- 
portions to  which  this  Irork  has  grown  during 
the  past  half-century : 

Statistics  of  the  State  at  Large. 

Number  of  School  Districts  in  the 

State 2,326 

Numbe>  of  Schools 22,36$ 

Number  of  Graded  Schools  .  .  .  10,750 
Number  of  Superintendents  119 
Number  of  Male  Teachers  .  .  .  8,382 
Number  of  Female  Teachers  .  .  16,111 
Whole  number  of  Teachers  .  .  .  24,493 
Average  Salaries  of  Male  Teach- 
ers per  Month ^39  86 

Averaqge     Salaries     of    Female 

Teachers  per  Month 30  54 

Average  length  of  School  Term  in 

Months •    .  7.38 

Number  of  Pupils 965444 

Average  Number  bf  Pupils  .   .   .  682.94.1 

Cost  of  Tuition $6,937,689  97 

Cost  of  Building,  Purchasing  and 

Renting 2,738,418  41 

Cost  of  Fuel,  Contingencies,  Debt 

and  Interest  Paid 3.252,313  7* 

Toul  cost  of  Tuition,  Billlding, 
Fuel  and  Contingencies    .   .   .  12,828.422  10 

State  Appropriation 2.000,000  00 

Estimated  Value  of  School  Prop- 
erty     35.435^3  00 


CARING  FOR  THE  EYE  IN  SCHOOL 


^   .  BY  CO.  SUPT.  M.  J.  BRBCHT. 

/T  FEW  days  ago  one  of  our  ablest  pro- 
jt\  fessional  men  made  the*  statement  in  a 
public  address  '<  That  I  am  doomed  to  wear 
spectacles  all  the  days  of  my  life  is  because 
of  the  neglect  or  indifference  of  one  of  my 
teachers."  There  are  scores  of  others  who 
can  trace  trouble  or  affection  of  the  eyes  in 
one  form  or  another  to  the  same  general 
source.  A  few  years  ago  one  of  our  leading 
physicians  in  the  county  visited  a  number 
of  our  schools  to  test  the  eye-sight  of  the 
pupils,  and  he  found  a  majority  of  them 
with  defective  vision,  produced,  as  he  be- 
lieved, by  the  study  and  habits  of  school 
life.  It  takes  but  a  glance  into  Che  schools 
to  confirm  the  fact  that  eye  trouble  or  vari- 
ation of  normal  vision/  is  increasing.    The 
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form  that  is  most  prevalent,  and  which  is 
frequently  not  recognized  by  parent  or 
teacher  until  permanent  mischief  has  been 
done,  is  myopia  or  short  sight.  Oculists 
tell  us  that  this  form  of  dis^ibility  is  acquired 
much  more  than  it  is  inherited.  Among 
the  causes  which  are  believed  to  produce  it 
chiefly  are  conditions  which  are  largely 
under  the  control  of  the  teacher,  such  as 
bad  light,  poor  ventilation,  straining  the 
eye  to  read  small  type  or  words'at  too  great 
a  distance,  and  improper  positions  of  the 
body.  There  are,  of  course,  other  imper- 
fections of  sight,  but  whatever  their  charac- 
ter  or  cause  may  be,  let  us  permit  this  *'  sin 
of  the  schools"  against  the  child  to  exist  no 
longer. 

The  remedy  is  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers. 
In  the  first  place  they  must  make  it  an  object 
to  come  near  enough  to  the  child  in  spirit 
that  they  can  sympathize  with  its  mental 
and  physical  wants.     The  law  puts  it  that 
they  are  in  the  place  of  the  parents,  and  are 
expected  to  take  the  same  interest  in  the 
child's  welfare  as  if  it  belonged  to  them.  It  is 
therefore  right  for  them  to  ascertain  the 
state  of  health,  the  physical  defects,  the 
tendency  to  sickness  or  physical  weakness 
of  the  pupil,  that  they  may  know  how  to 
promote  his  comfort  and  health,  or  how  to 
gnard  against  the  evils  of  personal  injury. 
They  should  learn  whether  the  child  is  pre- 
disposed to  take  cold,  to  suffer  from  throat 
trouble  or  headache,  and  whether  he  has 
some  impediment  of  ^voice  or  speech,  some 
defect  or  peculiarity  of  vision  or  hearing,  or 
some  form  of  nervous  or  muscular  debility. 
How  such   knowledge  is  to  be  obtained 
must  be  left  to  the  tact  and  judgment  of  the 
teacher.     Various  ways  suggest  themselves ; 
the  most  expedient  should    be    followed. 
If  the  object  is  to  test  the  sight  of  the  pupils, 
the  experiment  will  be  as  interesting  to  them 
as  it  is  profitable.     The  test  is  easily  made, 
without  loss  of  time,  and  should  be  made  by 
every  teacher  at  least  once  a  year.     All  the 
outfit  that  is  needed  is  to  get  the  best  types 
for  normal  vision  adopted  by  oculists,  which 
may  be  obtained   fVom  any  physician  or 
which  may  be  found  in  our  works  upon 
hygiene.     The  information  obtained  in  this 
way  may  be  a  life-long  blessing  to  the  child. 
Where  defects  in  vision  are  detected  the 
case  should  be  reported  to  the  parents  for 
treatment.     If  no  attention  is  paid  to  the 
report,  the  teacher  at  least  understands  the 
case  well  enough  to  assist  the  pupiHn  giv- 
ing his  eyes  needful  rest  and  attention,  and 
thus  perhaps  prevent  further  aggravation  of 
the  trouble. 


But  teachers  must  do  more  than  test  the 
normal  vision  of  pupils  if  they  wish  to  dis- 
charge their  whole  duty  upon  this  subject. 
They  must  go  a  step  further  and  remove  the 
causes  which  so  persistently  destroy  si^ht. 
Bad  light  is  a  prolific  sourceof  bad  vision. 
Foul  air  and  bad  heating  destroy  it.     Poor 
print  and  the  blackboard  ruin  it.     Crowd- 
ing too  much  work  upon  the  pupils  and  ne- 
glect of  exercise  injure  it.     These  are  all 
irregularities  that  may  be  controlled  to  a 
large  extent  by  the  teacher.     Have  we  failed 
in  doing  this?    Is  must  be  so,  or  men  like* 
Dr.  Agnew  would  not  say  that  our  school- 
rooms are  fast  making  us  a  spectacle  using: 
people.     Let  us  put  the  question  directly : 
Have  we  given  this  important  matter  as- 
much  thought  as  we  have  given  to  the  fig- 
ures of  arithmetic?    Have  we  not  been  for- 
getting our  definition  of  Education  by  trying 
to  develop  the  mind  at  the  expense  of  the* 
body?    It  is  well  to  remember  that  in  the 
race  of  life  the  full  and  healthy  use  of  the  • 
senses,  especially  of  the  eyes,  is  worth  more 
to  the  individual  than  the  lore  of  the  books. 
Let  us  stop  for  a  moment  to  ask  this^ 
question:    How  many  of  our  schools  still 
continue  the  pernicious  practice  of  requiring  - 
pupils  seated  at  one  end  of  the  room  to  copy 
line  after  line  of  written  matter  from  the 
blackboard  at  the  other  end  ?   Is  there  any- 
thing strange  about  it  if  pupils  suffer  from . 
poor  sight  when  they  are  obliged  to  copy  in 
this  manner  at  all  angles  and  distances  and 
in  any  kind  of  light?    No  teacher  has  a 
right  to  require  such  work  from  his  pupil — 
neither  has  he  a  right  to  throw  the  responsi- 
bility upon  the  pupils  by  asking  them  if  they 
can  see  it  well  enough  to  copy.     Children  ' 
talk  under  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  and 
what  may  seem  easy  to  them  for  a  few  min-  • 
utes  grows  painful  before  the  required  work 
is  finished.     The  judgment  of  the  teacher 
based  upon  the  rules  of  hygiene  and  his  • 
knowledge  of  the  child  is  a  safer  guide  in 
such  a  delicate  matter.     If  the  blackboard 
must  be  used  for  such  work,  let  the  pupils  be 
permitted  to  get  into  the  best  position  not 
over  eight  or  ten  feet  from  its  surface.     A 
similar  mistake  is  often  made  in  large  classes 
where  the  members  at  one  end  of  it  are  ex- 
pected to  look  at  work  upon  a  board  or 
chart  at  the  other  end  which  is  at  so  oblique 
an  angle  that  it  strains  the  eye  to  distinguish 
anything.     In  such  cases  the  class  should  t>e 
formed  into  a  compact  body  of  several  col- 
umns and  stationed  directly  in  front  of  the 
work. 

Then  we  also  have  an  example  of  vision 
in  an  oblique  line  when  two  pupib  are  per 
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mitted  to  read  out  of  the  same  book — fre- 
quently one  is  tall,  the  other  small.  Both 
want  to  see.  The  effort  is  a  compromise 
with  the  book  too  near  to  the  one  or  too  far 
from  the  other.  Can  we  not  correct  the 
careless  way  in  which  many  children  hold 
their  reading  matter,  by  giving  them  special 
instruction  upon  the  distance  the  object  or 
page  is  to  be  held  from  the  eye?  Can  we  not 
impress  upon  their  minds  certain  regulations 
which  it  is  important  for  them  to  observe  if 
they  wish  to  enjoy  good  sight?  Can  we 
not  prove  to  them  b^  the  effort  which  we 
make  in  guarding  against  glaring  or  insuffi- 
cient light  by  means  of  window  shades  and 
othersimpleappliances,  that  we  are  interested 
in  the  care  which  they  are  taking  of  their 
eyes? — Lancaster  Inquirer  Supplement, 


MEMORIAL  SESSION. 


ADDRESSES   BEFORE  THE  LANCASTER  COUNTY 
TEACHERS  INSTITUTE. 


THE  Memorial  session  in  honor  of  Dr.  E. 
E.  Higbee,  held  on  Friday  afternooon, 
November  14th,  was  an  impressive  occasion. 
The  music  was  appropriate,  his  own  hymn, 
•*  Thy  Glory  Thou  didst  Manifest,"  being 
grandly  sung  by  the  great  audience.  The 
formal  address,  made  by  Dr.  B.  F.  Shaub, 
former  Superintendent  of  the  county,  was 
followed  by  extended  remarks  by  Messrs. 
Gable,  Weaver,  Lesher,  Gates,  McCaskey, 
and  County  Supt.  M.  J.  Brecht.  Mr.  Weaver 
began  his  remarks  by  telling,  in  the  words  of 
the  text,  the  beautiful  story  of  the  alabas- 
ter box  of  precious  ointment,  as  given  in 
the  fourteenth  chapter  of  Mark  : 

And"  being  in  Bethany,  in  the  house  of  Simon 
the  leper,  as  he  sat  at  meat,  there  came  a  woman 
having  an  alabaster  box  of  ointment  of  spike- 
nard, very  precious ;  and  she  bralce  the  box  and 
poured  it  on  his  head. 

And  there  were  some  that  had  indignation 
within  themselves,  and  said,  Why  was  this 
waste  of  the  ointment  made  ? 

For  it  might  have  been  sold  for  more  than 
three  hundred  pence,  and  have  been  given  to 
the  poor.    And  they  murmured  against  her. 

And  Jesus  said,  Let  her  alone ;  why  trouble 
ye  her  ?  she  hath  wrought  a  good  work  on  me. 

For  ye  have  the  poor  with  you  always,  and 
whensoever  ye  will  ye  may  do  them  good :  but 
tne  ve  have  not  always. 

Sne  hath  done  what  she  could ;  she  is  come 
aforetime  to  anoint  my  body  to  the  burying. 

Verily  I  say  unto  you,  Wheresoever  this  gos- 
pel shaul  be  preached,  throughout  the  whole 
world,  this  also  that  she  hath  done  shall  be 
spoken  of  for  a  memorial  of  her. 


ADDRESS  BY  DR.  B.  F.  SHAUB. 

Little  did  we  d^xtzxn  as  we  sat  in  this 
room  one  year  ago,  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  County  Institute,  listening  to  the  words 
of  wisdom  and  encouragement,  then  so  elo- 
quently uttered  by  the  late  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  the  lamented  and  be- 
loved Dr.  E.  E.  Higbee,  that  at  this  meet- 
ing of  the  Institute  we  should  be  holding  a 
memorial  session,  commemorative  of  his 
distinguished  services  to  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation and  in  honor  of  his  name  and  shin- 
ing virtues. 

With  us  one  little  year  ago,  the  chill  weight 
of  a  winter's  snow  already  on  his  grave  hath 
lain,  and  to-day,  with  bowed  heads  and  be- 
reaved hearts,  we  meet  to  honor  his  memory, 
to  record  our  appreciation  of  his  worth, 
and  to  express,  as  best  we  may,  the  deep 
affection  which  we  ever  cherished  for  our 
departed  friend. 

We  all  admired  and  loved  him.  To  some 
of  us,  he  was  especially  near  and  dear.  To 
me  it  would  be  a  pleasant  thing  to  dwell 
upon  his  life  and  history  from  his  boyhood 
to  the  close  of  his  eventful  career.  But, 
even  if  time  should  permit  me  to  do  so, 
this  is  entirely  beyond  my  present  scoi>e,  I 
think  it  more  appropriate  to  devote  the 
brief  period  of  time  at  my  command,  on 
this  occasion,  to  the  simple  statement  of  a 
few  things  which  I  learned  concerning  him 
in  his  maturer  years,  whilst  he  was  at  the 
head  of  the  public  school  interests  of  the 
State. 

In  company  with  a  friend,  a  Superintend- 
ent of  schools,  I  called  to  see  Dr.  Higbee  at 
his  office  in  Harrisburg,  soon  after  he  en- 
tered upon  his  official  duties.  We  both 
called  to  consult  him  about  our  work  as  su- 
perintendents. Neither  of  us  will  ever  for- 
get that  interview.  His  courteous  manner, 
his  gracious  words,  his  child  like  simplicity, 
so  won  our  affections  and  awoke  our  admir^ 
ation  and  esteem,  that,  at  the  very  first  op- 
portunity, my  friend  remarked  with  great 
earnestness,  "  Well,  the  school  interests  of 
Pennsylvania  are  safe  in  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Higbee.  I  feel  sure  of  this ;  for  he  is  a 
broad,  wise  and  true  man."  To  our  sur- 
prise he  gave  us  points,  in  answer  to  our 
queries,  that  we  had  not  expected  to  receive 
from  one  so  new  in  official  position.  He 
impressed  us  with  having  a  wonderful  pene- 
tration into  a  work  which  was  certainly  not 
then  familiar  to  him.  Indeed,  he  freely  ac- 
knowledged that  he  was  not  familiar  with 
it,  saying  to  us,  ''I  must  study  this  work. 
Any  help  that  I  can  give  you  is  always  at 
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your  service.  But,  before  I  can  be  of  much 
worth  to  the  Superintendents  of  schools,  I 
shall  have  to  go  over  the  field  and  thor- 
oughly investigate  it.  To  do  so  is  my  fixed 
purpose." 

We  all  now  know  how  he  adhered  to  this 
purpose.  He  went  over  the  educational  field 
in  this  state,  in  the  fullest  sense  and  in 
every  sense.  As  a  result  of  this  investiga- 
tion, he  seems  to  have  concluded,  that  the 
educational  factors  most  needing  attention 
were  the  personal,  the  living  ones,  rather 
than  the  mere  mechanical  ones — the  chil- 
dren, the  teachers,  the  directors,  the  super- 
intendents, rather  than  the  machinery  of  the 
system.  So  he  gave  his  chief  attention  to 
these,  and  wrought  a  mighty  work  for  them 
and  in  them  and  through  them — a  work 
which  will  live  to  the  "  Last  syllable  of  re- 
corded time." 

How  he  pleaded  for  the  children !  He  had 
a  genuine  love  for  them.  No  "  herd  of 
brats"  were  they  to  him.  Do  we  not  all 
remember  his  favorite  quotation,  given  al- 
most every  time  he  spoke  about  the  children 
—given  in  his  ardent  way,  so  as  to  burn 
into  our  very  souls  the  truth  expressed  by 
the  poet — 

Trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come 
From  God,  who  is  our  home. 

And  in  the  fervent  address  made  here  two 
years  ago,  when  he  so  eloquently  pleaded 
for  better  houses,  better  grounds,  better 
facilities  for  the  children,  how  effectively 
he  quoted  the  words  of  the  Master,  ''  Take 
heed  that  ye  despise  not  one  of  these  little 
ones ;  for  I  say  unto  you,  that  in  heaven 
their  angels  do  always  behold  the  face  of  my 
Father  which  is  in  heaven." 

In  the  death  of  Dr.  Higbee,  the  children 
have  had  removed  from  them  a  wise  and 
sympathetic  friend.  Let  them  be  encour- 
aged to  keep  his  memory  green. 

The  teachers — how  he  was  interested  in 
them !  How  he  labored  in  the  Institutes,  in 
The  School  Journal^  everywhere,  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  to  have  them  open  their 
eyes,  unstop  their  ears  and  unlock  their 
hearts,  so  that  wisdom  and  truth  and  love, 
with  all  their  heavenly  train,  might  enter  in 
and  take  full  possession  of  their  entire 
being.  No  merely  human  teacher,  so  far  as 
I  know,  has  ever  done  more  than  Dr.  Hig- 
bee did  to  elevate  the  teacher's  profession, 
and  to  lead  teachers  to  appreciate  the  true 
nature  of  their  work.  Whilst  not  ignoring 
method  and  plan  in  teaching,  he  yet  re- 
garded these  as  subordinate,  and  always 
sought  to  make  the  teacher  feel  that  in  him 
— the  teacher — were  the  real  forces  that 


mould  the  pupil,  and,  quoting  his  own  words, 
that,  without  this  ''moulding  power  of 
the  teacher's  character  upon  the  lives  of  the 
pupils,  the  school  work  must  fail." 

Dr.  Higbee  loved  to  advise  with  and  to 
teach  teachers.  He  was  so  full  and  so  clear 
that  he  could  not  but  teach.  Even  in  ex- 
aminations of  teachers  he  would  teach.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  he  never  examined  a 
class  without  an  effort,  at  least,  to  put  more 
into  the  teacher  than  said  teacher  then  pos- 
sessed. He  usually  left  the  class  richer  in 
truth  than  it  was  before.  His  examinations 
were  brief,  but  searching,  penetrating  with 
a  few  master  strokes  to  the  very  centre  of 
the  subject  in  question,  aud  usually  showing 
in  the  most  masterly  and  skillful  way  the 
hidden  and  most  interesting  relations  of  the 
different  branches  of  knowledge. 

An  examination  in  single  entry  book- 
keeping, on  a  certain  occasion,  evolved 
into  one  of  the  most  suggestive  and  prac- 
tical lectures  on  moral  philosophy  that  I 
ever  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  or  reading 
— ^all  evolved  in  his  matchless  way  from  the 
common  little  abbreviations,  "Dr."  and 
"Cr." — debeo—l  OTfty  I  ought,  I  should; 
credo — I  believe,  I  trust — the  moral  basis  of 
the  business  of  the  world. 

An  examination  in  botany  evolved  into 
a  discussion  of  infinity  in  mathematics,  and 
of  The  Infinite — ^all  from  a  talk  about  the 
seed  of  a  plant.  Similarly  an  examination 
in  higher  Latin  developed  into  a  most 
learned  and  delightful  talk  upon  the  spirit- 
ual element  in  language,  lifting  all  present 
far  above  the  mere  letter  or  words  of  a  lan- 
guage, into  the  lofty  fields  from  which  they 
emanate,  and  throwing  a  new  and  beautiful 
light  upon  the  familiar  expression,  "  The 
words  which  I  speak  unto  you,  they  are 
spirit  and  they  are  life." 

In  the  death  of  Dr.  Higbee,  the  teachers' 
profession  has  lost  one  of  its  brightest  orna- 
ments, and  teachers  personally,  a  kind, 
genial,  helpful  friend.  The  Teachers  of 
Pennsylvania  in  the  grand  Memorial  work 
which  they  have  undertaken  and  which  they 
are  now  actively  pressing  forward,  will 
gladly  do  what  they  can  to  keep  his  memory 
green.  «   , 

All  who  came  into  close  contact  with 
Dr.  Higbee  felt  the  sweet  influences  of  his 
charming;  personality  and  acknowledged 
his  rare  mtellectual  power.  In  their  minds 
his  name  and  memory  will  ever  be  associated 
with  the  sweetest  and  best  of  life — with 
humility  and  purity  and  helpfulness. 

Dr.  Higbee  was  a  grand  moral  hero, 
bearing  with  unflinching  courage  burdens 
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and  trials,  persecutions  even,  which  would 
have  crushed  ordinary  men.  He  was 
cheerful  and  hopeful— ever  in  sympathy 
with  all  that  is  true,  and  lovely,  and  of 
good  report — and  had  that  innate  modesty 
and  sweet  Christ-like  charity,  which  "seck- 
eth  not  her  own,"  and  which  ''thinketh 
no  evil." 

He  is  gone.  We  miss  him.  We  look  in 
rain  for  his  familiar  form.  We  listen  for 
his  voice,  but  the  rich  music  of  his  silvery 
tongue  shall  fall  no  more  on  human  ears. 
But  in  that  spiritual  realm  to  which  we  all  are 
hastening,  he  lives  and  acts.  Tt\ere  all  his 
wondrous  powers  find  "sweet  employ." 

In  the  great  drama  of  life  in  which  he 
was  so  conspicuous  an  actor,  he  performed 
his  part  well ;  and,  leaving  behind  him  a 
precious  influence  that  will  never  die,  a 
name  that  will  brighten  as  the  ages  roll  by, 
from  the  heaven-kissed  heights  of  self-sacri- 
fice, purity  and  victory,  he  stepped  to  the 
sky. 

ADDRESS  OF  PROF.  J.  C.  GABLE. 

Mr,  President :  I  am  proud  of  the  teach- 
ers of  Lancaster  county,  proud  of  their 
marked  respect  for  the  memory  of  Dr. 
Higbee.  His  interest  in,  and  love  for  us, 
co-workers  with  him  in  his  own  home  and 
county,  were  full  indeed.  Could  we  do 
less  than  make  generous  response  to  that 
love  which  he  so  Ireely  gave  ?  There  are  in 
this  county  at  present  633  schools.  Of  these, 
415  have  already  responded  to  the  call  of 
the  Committee  appomted  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Teachers'  Association  to  devise 
means  to  perpetuate  his  memory.  The 
Wednesday  before  Thanksgiving,  or  a  day 
at  the  Christmas  season,  has  been  suggested 
by  the  committee  for  special  memorial  con- 
tributions in  those  schools  where  no  such 
contributions  have  yet  been  taken;  and  I 
feel  confident  that  when  the  final  returns 
shall  be  made,  very  few  schools  if  any,  and 
I  trust  not  a  single  teacher  in  Lancaster 
county,  will  be  missing  from  this  roll  of 
honor. 

Men  live,  die,  and  are  forgotten.  Not  so 
Dr.  Higbee.  He  has  left  his  name  and  his 
character  so  deeply  stamped  upon  the  teach- 
ers and  pupils  of  this  commonwealth  that 
his  dearest  and  best  monument  will  be  in  the 
hearts  of  those  who  have  learned  to  love 
hiim.  We  knew  him  not  so  intimately  as 
some  others  here  present,  but  closely  enough 
to  know  that  he  was  the  soul  of  honor  and 
Justice.  He  was  ever  ready  to  sacrifice  his 
own  interests,  or  even  himself  if  necessary, 
for  the  good  of  the  cause  in  which  he  was 
engaged. 


He  knew  no  rest,  no  pain,  no  simply 
physical  restrictions  when  there  was  work  to 
be  done.  He  saw  in  the  million  school 
children  of  this  State  a  means  by  which  he 
could  do  infinite  good  for  them  and  the 
generations  yet  unborn.  He  recognized  his 
opportunity,  and  he  threw  himself  into  the 
work  with  all  the  intensity  of  his  great  na- 
ture. 

Among  the  best  of  our  great  scholars,  if 
not  the  very  best  general  scholar  in  the 
State,  he  had  the  simplicity  of  a  child. 
The  most  difficult  points  became  clear  under 
his  elucidation,  and,  as  he  put  them,  the 
simplest  thoughts  possessed  a  new  meaning 
and  beauty.  His  intense  love  for  nature, 
his  knowledge  of  the  birds,  beasts^  flowers, 
rocks  and  trees,  gave  him  delight  everywhere 
and  at  all  times,  and  he  was  far  too  gener- 
ous not  to  share  that  delight  with  those  with 
whom  he  walked. 

He  loved  little  children,  and  to  me  there 
is  no  better  test  of  the  soul  inside  than  a 
love  for  nature  and  children.  His  was  the 
simplicity  of  all  truly  great  natures.  Cold* 
ness  and  reserve  are  often  used  to  cover  up 
known  weakness,  and  are  common  to  those 
who  cannot  bear  to  expose  their  true  selves 
to  the  light  of  close  mspection.  He  had 
none  of  it — and  he  needed  none. 

We,  of  the  schools,  owe  him  much  in  that 
after  a  severe  and  prolonged  struggle,  he 
first  pushed  up  the  State  appropriation  for 
Public  Schools  from  f  1,000,000  to  |i,5oo,- 
000 ;  then  by  another  mighty  effort  up  to 
f  3,000,000,  or  just  double  what  he  found  it. 
He  had  placed  his  mark  still  higher,  and  vras 
looking  forward  towards  another  millioD, 
when  he  was  so  suddenly  stricken. 

Take  one  example  close  at  home.  Lan- 
caster City  to-day  receives  ^6,350  more  as 
her  yearly  State  appropriation  for  her 
schools  than  she  did  before  Dr.  Higbee 
took  the  office  of  State  Superintendent. 
Lancaster  County  receives  f  29,700  more. 
Every  school  district  in  the  State  had  its 
appropriation  increased  in  like  proportion. 

His  mam  purpose  in  these  increased  ap- 
propriations was  that  they  should  be  used 
to  pay  better  salaries  to  the  teachers.  He 
hoped  thus  to  raise  the  standard  of  excellence 
in  the  schools  and  efficiency  in  the  teachers, 
and  to  build  better  school-houses  with  ample 
play-grounds  and  proper  surroundings ;  for 
he  recognized,  as  all  true  educators  must, 
the  fact  that  the  body  comes  first  in  the  plan 
of  education.  He  was  much  disappointed 
that  some  districts  in  the  State  had  mis- 
understood the  object  of  the  increase,  and 
had  used  the  money  thus  gained,  not  for 
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the  purposes  inteoded,  but  to  lower  their 
rate  of  school  tax.  Do  we^  the  teachers  of 
Lancaster  city  and  county,  owe  him  any- 
thing? Our  sense  of  right  and  gratitude 
must  give  each  his  own  answer. 

May  God  grant,  when  our  time  comes  to 
die,  that  our  last  end  may  be  like  his — ^with 
our  life-work  well  done„  but  the  harness 
still  upon  -our  back,  and  fighting  in  the  van 
of  the  battle  I  . 


ADDRESSES  TO  TEACHERS. 


THE  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  Teachers' 
County  Institute  has  become  in  many 
places  the  most  important  week  of  the  year. 
The  influence  of  the  work  done  here  in  the 
way  of  knowledge  imparted,  suggestions  re- 
ceived, impulse  given,  and  latent  energy 
awakened,  cannot  be  estimated.  Many  a 
teacher  whose  life  is  of  priceless  value  to  his 
or  her  pupils,  dates  the  real  beginning  of 
that  professional  life  to  some  Institute  he 
has  attended,  and  to  some  good  man  or 
woman  upon  the  platform  who  spoke  straight 
to  the  soul,  unwittingly  indeed  but  none  the 
less  truly,  as  the  voice  of  an  angel  of  God. 

We  have  just  attended  the  sessions  of  an 
Institute  of  six  hundred  and  fifly  teachers  in 
Lancaster  County,  directed  by  Co.  Snpt. 
M.  J.  Brecht;  addressed  by  Dr.  A.  E.  Win- 
ship  of  Boston ;  Prof.  L.  B.  Handy  of  Del- 
aware, Dr.  E.  O.  Lyte  of  Millersville  Nor- 
mal School,  Supt.  R.  K.  Buehrle  of  Lancas- 
ter, Dr.  B.  F.  Shaub  of  Lancaster,  Prof.  W. 
S.  Goodnough  of  Cleveland,  and  others; 
and  feel  more  impressed  than  ever  with  the 
great  importance  of  these  annual  gatherings. 
Best  of  al^  in  connection  with  them  is  the 
inspiration  they  afford. 

From  the  addresses  delivered  on  many 
subjects,  we  take  those  of  State  Superinten- 
dent Waller  and  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore, 
regretting  that  our  space  will  not  permit 
more  full  report  of  what  was  said  and  done 
during  the  week. 

ADDRESS  OF  STATE  &UPT.  WALLER. 

Dr.  D.  J.Waller,  Jr.,  State  Superintendent 
ofPublicInstruction,  was  present  on  Wednes- 
day afternoon  and  in  an  address  to  the  In- 
stitute,  spoke  substantially  as  follows : 

Lancaster  is  associated  with  the  names  of 
Burrowes,  Wickersham,  Higbee  and  The 
School  Journal^  and  I  cannot  appear  here 
without  the  feeling  that  this  community  is 
deeply  interested  in  the  work  of  education — 
a  work  calculated  to  stir  the  blood  of  a  pa- 
triot.     Even    those  countries  whose  first 


object  is  to  create  armies  give  education  the 
next  place.  France,  determined  to  wipe 
out  the  stain  of  defeat,  resorts  to  education, 
and  to-day  ranks  first  in  Europe  education- 
ally. To  us  education  is  even  more  import- 
ant. We  must  make  citizens  of  the  immi- 
grants from  every  land  who  crowd  our 
centres  of  population. 

Our  public  school  system  is  to  our  nation- 
ality what  the  stomach  is  to  the  body — 
takmg  in  all  this  foreign  material  and  trans- 
forming it  into  the  bone  and  sinew  of 
citizenship.  One's  patriotism  is  stirred  in 
looking  over  the  schools  of  a  city,  where 
black  and  white,  Jew  and  Gentile,  native 
and  foreign  children,  are  learning  to  read 
and  write  and  sing  together.  Passing  from 
grade  to  grade,  the  transformation  in  the  for- 
eigners is  wonderful  to  witness.  Like  the 
stomach,  however,  an  overcrowded  school 
system  is  liable  to  dyspepsia,  and  dyspepsia, 
always  an  annoyance,  may  render  them 
comparatively  useless.  Other  diseases  also 
arise  from  bad  surroundings,  poor  ventila- 
tion, etc. 

What  have  we  given  to  our  schools?  and 
what  have  we  a  right  to  expect  from  them? 
First,  I  would  emphasize  the  fact  that  we 
have  a  general  system  of  which  we  hear  too 
much  said  that  is  disparaging.  While  in  a 
neighboring  State  we  admire  the  unity  and 
fine  mechanism  of  their  system,  let  us  not 
forget  that  our  founders  deliberately  chose 
to  leave  scope  for  variety — and  this  is  not  a 
defect,  but  evidence  of  their  wisdom.  We 
find  our  fundamental  principle  to  be  the 
maximum  of  local  control  with  the  mini« 
mum  of  centralization. 

In  another  Sute  a  commission  of  six  edu- 
cators, appointed  and  salaried  by  the  State, 
go  from  county  to  county  to  conduct  the 
institutes,  while  the  county  superintendent,  if 
he  sees  fit,  may  "go  fishing."  How  would 
that  suit  you  in  Lancaster,  where  your  Su- 
perintendent studies  your  special  wants  and 
selects  his  instructors  accordingly?  So  you 
see  that  in  variety  is  our  strength. 

Under  our  Pennsylvania  system  we  have 
acquired  large  school  property,  and  will  get 
more ;  we  have  a  strong  body  of  superin- 
tendents, and  will  soon  have  closer  supervi- 
sion ;  we  have  grown,  and  are  growing.  The 
constitution  gave  us  a  million  appropriation, 
the  Legislature  has  increased  it  to  two  mil- 
lions, and  the  people  approve,  because  they 
are  in  love  with  their  system. 

Now,  what  is  requireid  of  the  schools  in 
return  for  what  we  give  them?  We  want  bet- 
ter results.  Rejoicing  in  what  has  been  done 
and  is  doing,  we  look  forward  with  hope  to  a 
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grander  future.  Our  buildings  must  be  im- 
proved— you  in  Lancaster  are  educated  on 
that  point.  We  want,  above  all  things,  bet- 
ter teachers,  to  take  the  children  from  all 
kinds  of  homes  and  develop  them  into 
strong  and  true  men  and  women — for  the 
children  are  not  for  the  school,  as  cord  wood 
is  for  fire,  but  the  school  is  for  the  children. 
Yours  is  a  grave  responsibility ;  see  that  you 
discharge  it  so  well  that  in  after  life  your 
pupils  will  look  back  upon  you  as  we  all  do 
upon  some  one  or  other  teacher  of  our  child- 
hood days. 

How  shall  we  secure  the  best  teachers? 
The  law  provides  examinations  to  test  know- 
ledge, and  from  the  successful  candidates 
the  directors  are  supposed  to  select  the  best 
that  can  be  obtained.  Then  we  need  visi- 
tation of  schools.  Directors  excuse  them- 
selves as  not  qualified  to  judge;  but  they 
can  appreciate  neatness  and  order,  good 
humor  and  kindness  in  the  sports,  good 
manners  on  the  road.  The  Superintendent 
decides  upon  the  ability  of  the  teachers. 
Above  all  things  I  would  say  to  the  Direct- 
ors: When  you  get  good  teachers,  keep 
them — ^just  as  you  hold  on  to  a  good  man 
whom  you  have  tried  in  your  own  business. 
Let  thecQ  know  you  appreciate  them.  No 
good  teacher  is  spoiled  by  commendation, 
or  by  making  his  place  pleasant  to  him. 
The  true  teacher  finds  a  reward  in  the 
growth  of  his  pupils'  minds  under  his 
moulding  touch ;  but  it  is  our  business  to 
see  that  he  has  pecuniary  evidence  of  our 
appreciation.  We  cannot  and  ought  not 
to  get  good  teachers  for  nothing ;  they  have 
employment  from  six  to  ten  months  only, 
and  must  earn  a  year's  living. 

Lancaster  county,  great  as  she  is  educa- 
tionally, has  plenty  of  room  to  grow.  The 
average  tax  rate  in  this  county  is  2.54  mills; 
the  average  in  Pennsylvania  is  6.19  mills; 
some  counties  greatly  exceed  this — Cambria 
is  over  ten  mills,  Cameron  over  eleven.  Pot- 
ter over  twelve.  What  a  margin  you  have 
even  to  reach  the  average — and  what  a  mag- 
nificent school  fund  even  that  would  raise ! 

Sixteen  of  your  districts  have  only  the  six 
months'  minimum  term,  giving  you  only 
a  half  year's  use  of  your  real  estate,  and  that 
at  the  time  when  fuel  is  highest.  Some 
time  is  always  lost  at  the  beginning  of  the 
term,  and  this  loss  is  greater  proportionately 
the  shorter  the  term.  Think  of  districts 
with  the  maximum  thirteen  mills  tax  who 
can  then  have  only  six  months,  unless  helped 
out  by  private  contributions  from  public- 
spirited  individuals,  as  in  Tidioute,  where  a 
few  gentlemen  agreed  to  secure  manual  in- 


struction by  making  up  the  balance  of 
cost  as  long  as  the  district  levies  the  maxi- 
mum tax. 

I  trust  you  will  recognize  the  broad  mar- 
gin in  your  favor  and  raise  such  a  fund  as 
will  place  Lancaster  where  she  ought  to  be 
— in  the  lead.  This  spirit  is  abroad — i 
hope  to  see  it  manifested  here.  Recognize 
your  opportunity,  rise  to  its  requirements, 
and  magnificent  will  be  the  results.  Hav- 
ing given  to  your  children  the  instruction 
you  can  well  afford,  in  United  States  history 
and  civil  government,  they  will  appreciate 
their  country,  and*  should  the  occasion  arise 
(we  pray  God  it  may  not)  when  she 
needs  defenders,  the  public  schools  will 
have  trained  an  army  alive  with  the  inspira- 
tion of  patriotism. 

OUR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

was,  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  subject  of 
a  lecture  by  Mrs.  Livermore,  of  Boston. 
She  was  gracefully  introduced  by  Dr.  A.  E. 
Winship,  editor  of  the  New  England  Journal 
of  Education^  and  the  leading  instructor  of 
the  Institute  during  the  week.  He  pro- 
nounced her  an  exception  to  the  familiar 
proverb  that  "  a  prophet  is  without  honor 
in  his  own  country."  This  prophet  is  no- 
where honored  more  than  in  her  own  coun- 
try, where  she  attracts  the  most  cultured 
audiences.  It  was  his  good  fortune  to  per- 
form this  service  for  the  seventh  time,  and 
in  doing  so,  he  presented  a  philanthrophist, 
a  heroine,  a  noble  woman — Mrs.  Mary  A. 
Livermore.  The  lady  then  delivered  her 
lecture  on  "  Our  Boys  and  Girls,"  of  which 
wis  give  a  brief  sketch  : 

For  fifteen  centuries,  except  the  last. 
Western  Europe  gave  form  to  the  world's 
civilization,  but  during  the  last  century  the 
leadership  has  been  changing  hands  from 
the  Old  World  to  the  New.  When  Mat- 
thew Arnold  returned  from  visiting  us,  he 
wrote :  ''  The  ultimate  form  of  government 
is  republican ;  none  but  America  is  destined 
to  lead,  and  God  grant  she  may  lead  wisely;" 
Gladstone  said  a  year  ago  :  "  America  will 
take  the  leadership,  and  we  shall  all  be 
made  over  by  her ;  and  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  she  be  right."  Whether  for 
better  or  worse,  then,  America  is  to  go  to 
the  front. 

The  fathers  were  forced  to  leave  behind 
the  old  traditions,  so  they  put  into  the  new 
society  much  of'  their  own  strong,  fearless. 
God-fearing  manhood ;  and  by  it  we  have 
grown  so  great  that  foreign  officials  can 
scarcely  believe  our  statistics.  If  we  were 
not  ourselves  part  of  it,  how  could  we  be 
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lieve  that  three  millions  had  grown  in  a 
century  to  sixty-thre^  millions,  and  that  a 
people  bankrupt  in  all  things,  without  a 
friend  except; France,  and  she  from  inter- 
ested motives,  had  grown  in  the  same  cen- 
tury into  the  richest  nation  on  the  globe, 
with  a  wealth  that  is  appalling,  unless  we 
put  it  to  the  right  use,  and  being  first,  take 
our  true  place  as  *'  servant  of  all." 

The  Pan-American  deputies  who  visited 
us  not  long  ago  went  about  from  city  to  city, 
hob-nobbing  with  the  capitalists,  asking  for 
a  railroad  to  close  the  break  of  6000  miles 
between  the  lines  of  the  North  and  South 
American  systems.  That  road  will  be  built, 
and  our  grand- children  will  say  as  they  look 
down  into  the  craters  of  the  old  volcanoes, 
"  Our  fathers  talked  about  this,  but  we  did 
it — the  old  folks  were  a  little  slow."  And 
this  whole  western  hemisphere,  (for  Canada 
must  gravitate  to  us,)  will  be  a  chain  of  re- 
publics, from  Alaska  to  the  Straits  of  Ma- 
gellan. 

Looking  to  such  a  future,  how  thankful 
we  should  be  that  so  much  of  good  was  put 
into  our  republican  system  by  its  founders. 
And  what  a  glory  to  live  in  these  days, 
when  twenty  years  is  a  longer  life  than  Me- 
thusaleh's  in  his  day — when  we  know  more 
than  Solomon  in  all  his  glory — when  a  hun- 
dred years  enriches  the  world  more  than 
any  previous  thousand.  And  one  of  the 
most  hopeful  signs  of  the  times  is  the  desire 
to  learn ;  Brazil  had  no  sooner  got  rid  of 
the  last  American  king,  than  she  set  to  work 
to  find  teachers  for  her  people. 

Into  this  wonderful  age,  when  everything 
is  instinct  with  life  and  struggling  for  ex- 
pression— ^the  evil  as  well  as  the  good — our 
American  boys  and  girls  are  born.  The 
picture  has  its  dark  side — an  emigration  of 
people  largely  fit  for  penitentiary  and  poor- 
house,  and  Congress  too  busy  making  Presi- 
dents to  give  it  attention — ^and  other  things 
we  have  not  time  to  consider ;  yet  with  jdl 
this  background  our  history  may  be  so  illus- 
trated— ^not  when  displayed  as  a  mere  skele- 
ton, but  its  life  and  movement — that  in  the 
minds  of  our  children  it  shall  beggar  and 
pauperize  that  of  all  other  nations. 

The  average  American  child  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  born  brainy,  plucky,  ener- 
getic. The  boy  at  least  may  reasonably  be 
taught  to  expect,  not  the  hnndred  millions 
that  are  amassed  by  stock  gambling  and 
railroad  wrecking,  but  a  competence  by  the 
time  his  powers  fail.  And  the  time  is  com- 
ing when  wholesale  robbery  will  be  pre- 
vented by  just  law.  The  American  boy  and 
girl  have  also  more  done  for  them  in  the 


matter  of  education  than  those  of  any  other 
country.  Almost  anywhere  in  America  it  is 
possible  to  get  a  fair  education,  and  in  many 
places  a  superb  one. 

One  change  is  coming — we  shall  have 
compulsory  ^ucation,  from  which  no  boy 
or  girl  can  escape.  This  is  essential,  and 
our  duty ;  where  the  governed  are  also  the 
governors,  it  is  not  safe  to  permit  illiteracy. 
Education  must  include  all — black  and 
white,  deaf,  dumb  and  blind ;  for  these 
classes  we  are  already  doing  much,  since  the 
deaf  are  taught  to  speak  plainly,  and  the 
blind  to  read  and  even  to  print  for  them- 
selves; and  at  Media,  in  your  own  neigh- 
borhood, is  a  school  fot*  darkened  minds 
which  has  no  equal  in  the  world. 

But  what  must  wo  do  for  the  average  boy 
and  girl?  First,  see  that  they  have  good 
bodies — provide  for  physical  training  in 
every  school.  This  is  becoming  a  matter 
of  applied  science ;  at  Bryn  Mawr  College 
a  girl  is  measured  by  a  machine  and  her 
needs  at  once  made  manifest  to  the  physi- 
cian. Here  the  boys  need  less  looking  after 
than  the  girls,  but  we  must  not  fprget  them 
entirely.  Dr.  Hammond  tells  us  the  grow- 
ing boy  should  never  touch  tobacco  or 
alco\iolic  liquors,  though  he  permits  their 
use  in  moderation  to  men. 

Industrial  education  must  come,  and  in  a 
measure  has  come,  since  in  Boston  a  thous- 
and girls  graduated  who  had  been  taught  to 
cook,  to  make  and  mend  clothing,  and  other 
housework  which  most  of  them  needed  to 
do  in  their  daily  life.  We  need  such  teach- 
ing everywhere,  and  will  get  it.  The  hap- 
piness of  many  a  home  depends  in  large 
measure  on  such  things :  well-fed  men  are 
better-humored  and  happier;  much  of  our 
morality  is  in  the  keeping  of  the  cook.  If 
your  last  meal  suggests  fiends  inside  you, 
brotherly  love  will  not  prevail. 

We  need  moral  education  in  the  school. 
Often  the  father  has  no  time  ;  the  mother- 
is  overburdened,  but  does  the  best  she  can. 
Let  the  father  at  least  not  undermine  her 
work.     When  the  boys  misplace  or  upset 
things,  do  not  say  too  much  about  it.     But: 
the   moral  education   for  which  the  over- 
burdened  mother    has  not    time  may  be- 
helped  out  by  the  school ;  they  may  there* 
learn  duty  to  themselves  and  each  other,, 
to  be  honest,  industrious,  truthful,  loyal  to 
trust,  honorable.     We  do  not  hear  so  much, 
of  honor  as  we  used  to  do ;  let  us  remem- 
ber to  inculcate  it  the  more.     We  cannot 
teach  religion,  since  the  school  is  for  Chris- 
tian and  atheist,  Jew  and  Gentile ;  but  the* 
teacher  can  always  teach  by  example,  by 
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practicing  what  he  may  not  preach.  That 
kind  of  education  we  must  come  to  by  care 
in  the  selection  of  our  teachers.  We  often 
hear  parents  say,  "  We  want  our  girls  to  be 
good  wives  and  mothers."  But  they  must 
first  be  good  womeny  and  then  they  will  be 
good  wives  with  rare  exceptions,  and  even 
then  you  might  find  something  amiss  in  the 
husband.  Why  not  strive  as  anxiously  to 
fit  sons  for  good  husbands  and  fathers?  We 
must  have  both  good  husbands  and  good 
wives  to  make  gocnd  homes. 

I  know  this  is  a  large  undertaking — but 
we  can  do  it.  We  are  not  a  bad  people ; 
most  of  us  mean  to  do  right.  We  used  to 
hear  often  that  ''  we  cannot  do  enough  for 
father  or  mother" — and  it  is  true  that  the 
debt  to  a  good  father  or  mother  can  never 
be  paid,  and  equally  true  that  many  chil- 
dren owe  their  parents  nothing — ^but  as  our 
children  grow  up  around  us  we  ought  to  feel 
that  we  can  never  do  enough  for  the  chil- 
dren. As  every  pope  feels  it  his  duty  to 
add  something  to  the  grandeur  of  the  Vati- 
can, so  every  adult  should  feel  the  duty  of 
leaving  the  world  better  than  he  found  it, 
and  not  going  out  of  life  till  he  has  added 
something  to  the  inheritance  of  the  chil- 
dren. 

Things  are  never  so  bad  that  they  cannot 
be  improved.  Every  age,  every  year,  every 
day,  is  a  transition  period.  So  soon  as  we 
get  up  so  far  that  we  can  see  a  loftier  height, 
we  must  prepare  to  scale  it.  One  of  our 
nearer  steps  is  compulsory  education. 
Where  people  are  too  poor  to  buy  books, 
let  them  be  given  free — or  better,  make 
them  free  to  all,  and  let  those  who  are  able 
and  willing  pay  if  they  choose.  All 
these  good  things  are  coming.  -  Pay  no  at- 
tention to  those  who  croak  that  this  nation 
is  about  to  sink  while  yet  in  sight  of  the 
port  whence  she  sailed.  Too  much  of  God 
and  God'like  manhood  went  into  her  for 
that — such  a  vessel  carries  an  earthly  im- 
mortality within  her !  But  we  must  have  a 
larger  education,  that  will  give  us  nobler 
men  and  women — that  will  take  the  immor- 
ality out  of  business  and  society.  We  will 
need  no  French  Revolution — the  labor  ques- 
tion and  all  other  problems  will  be  peace- 
fully solved,  and  America  will  live  to  lead 
the  nations  up  to  a  higher  life.  She  may 
need  to  be  disciplined,  purged  by  calamity; 
but  she  will  rise  cleaner,  stronger  than  be- 
fore, to  build  the  temple  of  the  future  on 
the  foundations  laid  in  blood  and  tears. 
'  Then  shall  her  great  destiny  be  realized  in 
:a  nation  of  free,  educated,  moral  people^ 
^  whose  God  is  the  Lord — an  example  that 


will  draw  after  it  the  nations  of  the  earth,  as 
the  moon  lifts  the  wipers  and  the  sun  con- 
trols his  planetary  system. 

TALK  BY  MRS.  UVERMORE. 

On  motion  of  Miss  May  Lawrence,  Mnu 
Livermore,  who  was  present  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Institute  on  Tl^ursday  morning,  was 
requested  to  address  the  teachers.  She 
complied,  and  was  received  with  a  warmth 
that  must  have  pleased  even  a  veteran  plat- 
form speaker.  She  began  by  warning  against 
resorting  to  tricks  in  the  competition  for ''  the 
head  of  the  school" — giving  an  experience  of 
her  own,  and  paying  a  tribute  to  one  of  her 
teachers,  Mr.  Mackintosh,  a  deacon  in  the 
only  church  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  ever 
served  as  pastor.  ''It  does  not  pay,"  he 
said,  I' to  get  up  by  unfair  means."  That  is 
the  kind  of  principle  to  develop  in  your 
pupils ;  then  will  they  be  self-respecting 
instead  of  self-seeking,  and  will  generously 
rejoice  in  the  success  of  others.  This  is 
building  character.  We  can  get  away  from 
the  discomforts  inflicted  by  others— pa- 
tience and  time  remove  them — ^but  we  can 
never  get  away  from  ourselves;  and  that 
teaching  which  makes  character  is  above  all 
price. 

She  remembered  well  when  it  was  counted 
impossible  to  keep  school  without  whipping 
— how  it  pained  her  to  hear  the  "whish" 
of  the  rattan  descending  upon  some  shrink- 
inp[,  nervous  little  girl,  and  how  she  deter- 
mined to  have  a  private  school  without 
corporal  punishment,  rather  than  to  take  a 
good  position  in  the  public  schools  with  it. 

She  told  of  an  unpromising  boy  whom 
she  had  almost  refused  to  take,  but  when  he 
replied  to  the  question  whether  he  would 
like  to  come  to  her  school  that  he  ''would 
rather  go  there  than  go  to  heaven"  she 
^ave  him  a  trial,  and  after  much  discourag- 
ing experience  at  last  got  at  his  heart  bf 
discovering  and  making  use  of  his  mechani- 
cal genius,  and  gave  him  a  start  that  resulted 
in  a  successful  man  and  a  lifelong  friend.  Let 
the  teacher's  patience  be  perfected  in  those 
cases  that  have  become  troublesome  by 
habit ;  do  not  make  many  laws  nor  be  over- 
strict.  Give  the  child  a  chance ;  it  will  pay 
him,  and  still  more  richly  pay  you  in  loving 
gratitude.  My  old  teacher's  name  never  got 
into  the  papers — he  was  only  a  schoolmaster 
— but  to  him  is  due  the  honor  of  laying  the 
foundations  of  character  in  more  than  one 
who  has  done  good  work  in  the  world.  To 
do  this  work,  we  must  have  our  heart  and 
soul  in  it — we  must  be  true  teachers.  The 
hard  old   system    made  strong  men  and 
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women — Longfellow,  Maria  Mitchell, 
Lowell,  Julia  Ward  Howe — but  the  credit 
is  due  rather  to  the  personality  of  the  teach- 
ers than  to  their  methods. 

She  closed  by  thanking  the  Institute  for 
the  invitation  to  address  such  a  magnificent 
audience  of  young  people,  engaged  in  a 
most  important  work.  She  congratulated 
them  upon  the  practical  talks  that  the  Super- 
intendent had  secured  by  his  careful  selec- 
tion of  instructors.  Such  a  body  did  not 
assemble  to  be  taught  arithmetic  or  gram- 
mar— they  know  these  things  already ;  they 
come  for  instruction  in  the  principles  of 
education — and  here  they  have  U.  Take  it, 
digest  it,  apply  it — give  the  children  the 
benefit  of  it ;  and  they  will  start  where  too 
many  leave  off,  who  only  begin  to  know 
bow  to  live  when  they  are  ready  to  die. 
Use  your  opportunities,  and  you  will  rejoice 
in  the  results.  And  now,  God  bless  you  all, 
and  good-bye. 

RBSOLUTIONS  OF  GENERAL  INTEREST. 

Among  resolutions  of  general  interest 
adopted  were  the  following : 

Jtesoived,  That  the  division  of  the  Institute 
into  sections  has  proved  a  decided  success, 
making  it  nossible  to  adapt  the  work  to  the  dif- 
ferent graaes  in  our  schools; 

Resolved^  That  the  subject  of  patriotism 
should  not  he  ignored  in  our  educational  work, 
and  that  the  flag  as  a  symbol  of  our  nationality 
b  an  ornament  m  our  schools. 

Resolved,  That  we  commend  to  the  schools 
the  regular  observance  of  Arbor  Day,  and  urge 
the  importance  of  thus  arousing  a  practical  in- 
terest m  tree-planting. 

Resolved,  That  we  congratulate  the  teachers 
and  Uie  schools  of  Lancaster  county  upon  their 
prompt  and  generous  response  to  tne  Dr.  Hig- 
nee  memorial  fund ;  and  we  commend  to  their 
like  generous  support  the  proposed  monument 
to  Dr.  Burrowes,  a  cidzen  of  our  own  county, 
whose  work  in  behalf  of  the  common  schools 
has*been  of  greater  importance  than  that  of  any 
other  man  in  our  educational  history — to  whom 
we  are  all  debtors,  and  for  whose  great  service 
to  ourselves  and  the  State,  we  would  thus 
manifest  our  gratitude. 

Resolved,  That  the  grateful  thanks  of  the 
teachers  of  Lancaster  connty  are  due  to  the 
Memorial  Committee  for  the  fine  memorial 
portrait  and  the  noble  memorial  volume  of  Dr. 
Higbee,  which  have  been  supplied  without  cost 
to  themselves  and  their  schools — the  value  of 
the  same  being  much  greater  than  the  amount 
of  our  contributions  to  Sie  Memorial  Fund. 

The  memorial  committee  of  the  Institute 
presented  appropriate  resolutions  in  memory 
of  those  teachers  who  had  died  since  the 
meeting  of  last  year,  as  well  as  the  following 
resolutions  of  respect  for  the  memory  of 
State  Superintendent  Higbee : 


Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Dr.  E.  E. 
Higbee,  late  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  the  cause  of  general  education  in 
Pennsylvania  has  lost  its  ripest  scholar,  its 
ablest  advocate,  and  one  of  its  most  gifted  and 
unselfish  friends — a  teacher  divinely  commis* 
sioned,  of  whom  it  has  been  said,  in  very 
truth,  that  he  was  "  an  awakener  of  human 
souls" — a  man  rich  in  all  qualities  that  cause 
men  to  be  honored,  beloveo,  revered,  and  that 
enable  them  to  be  most  influential  for  good  in 
their  own  and  succeeding  generations. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  unexampled  Memorial 
to  our  late  distinguished  leader,  which  is  at- 
tracting so  much  attention  throughout  the  Com- 
monwealth— ^a  memorial  also  to  our  personal 
friend  as  well  as  to  our  most  distinguished  citi- 
zen— we  recognize  the  fitness  of  its  several 
marked  and  distinctive  features ;  and  we  es- 
pecially commend  the  extraordinary  memorial 
volume  and  life-like  portrait  soon  to  be  found 
in  every  school  in  Lancaster  county,  and  in  ten 
thousand  schools  elsewhere  in  Pennsylvania, 
as  wisely  designed  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
and  influence  of  this  remarkable  man,  whose 
power  lay  not  so  much  in  his  knowledge  as  in 
nis  goodness,  not  so  much  in  his  wisdom  as  in 
his  love. 

T^  assertion  is  repeated  from,  time  to 
time  that  teachers  as  a  rule  read  less  con« 
ceming  their  professional  work,  than  any 
other  class  of  people.  The  meagre  support 
received  by  educational  journals  all  over  the 
country,  and  the  frequent  ''suspensions" 
and  "consolidations"  which  occur,  point  to 
the  truthfulness  of  the  statement.  There 
must  be  something  wrong  when  such  is  the 
case.  We  urge  nothing  as  to  the  usefulness 
of  particular  journals;  but  it  may  be  stated,  in 
general,  that  the  teacher's  work  is  important, 
and  no  one  can  afford  to  rest  content  with 
what  he  knows  or  what  he  is,  but  should 
strive  to  improve  with  each  day.  Artisans, 
mechanics,  and  farmers,  men  who  work 
with  wood  and  stone  and  soil,  support  their 
journals.  A  farmer  who  reads  no  agricul- 
tural paper  is  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule.  Why  should  not  teachers,  who  work 
on  far  more  costly  material,  profit  by  all  the 
experience  of  their  contemporaries?  Some 
argue  that  the  elements  of  their  work  are  all 
before  them,  and  that  it  is  an  individual 
task  for  each  to  find  the  best  means  to  an 
end.  Granting  this,  there  are  numberless 
economies  of  time  and  method,  and  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  arousing  individual 
enthusiasm  and  interest,  only  attainable 
from  contact  with  co-laborers  in  the  same 
field.  As  conventions  and  institutes  are  at 
best  only  occasional,  the  educational  jour- 
nal remains  the  best  method  for  exchang- 
ing ideas. — Student. 
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Ye  may  be  aye  stickin'  in  a  tree,  Jock :  it  will 

be  growin'  wben  ye' re  sleepin  ."     Scotch  Farmer. 

THE  following  remarks  by  Dr.  A.  E. 
Winship,  editor  of  the  New  England 
Journal  of  Education^  before  the  Institute  of 
Lancaster  county,  have  for  some  of  us  a 
more  than  passing  interest : 

You  had  the  honor  of  having  Dr.  Higbee 
as  a  resident  of  this  State,  of  this  county,  of 
this  city ;  knew  him  in  the  gentleness  of  his 
nature,  in  the  intensity  of  his  purpose,  and 
loved  him  in  a  way  that  no  others  could. 
But  you  fail  to  appreciate  that  those  of  us 
who  knew  him  chiefly  from  our  distant 
homes  knew  him  also  as  you  could  not. 
There  is  that  which  may  have  a  setting  that 
gains  from  distance.  We  saw  him  lifting 
himself  above  you,  shedding  his  influence 
from  Maine  to  California,  until  he  stood  be- 
fore the  educational  leaders  of  the  Nation, 
where  only  two  or  three  State  leaders  have 
stood  in  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years. 

I  have  been  in  your  city  for  several  days, 
have  met  your  people,  been  in  your  stores, 
enjoyed  your  hotels,  have  seen  your  fine 
residences,  visited  the  grave  of  Thaddeus 
Stevens,  etc.,  and  that  is  one  way  to 
know  your  city;  but  last  evening  I  drove 
out  on  yonder  hill  and  found  myself  look- 
ing upon  a  beautiful  town,  tree-shrined, 
with  spires  and  domes,  the  whole 
fringed  by  cozy  homes  straying  out  to- 
ward the  beautiful  farms  in  all  directions. 
That  is  the  view  of  Lancaster  that  will 
longest  remain.  So  you  saw  Dr.  Higbee 
near  by,  and  as  he  labored  with  you  in  per- 
fecting the  details  of  your  school  system  j 
while  we  saw  him  from  the  distance,  planning 
great  things,  not  only  for  you  and  your 
pupils,  but  his  thoughts  ever  upon  the  men 
and  women  who  are  to  take  your  places  and 
meet  the  exigencies  of  life  as  they  will  be 
under  new  conditions  and  competitions. 
We  saw  him  planning,  not  for  any  popularity 
that  comes  from  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  to- 
day, but  for  that  which  will  endure  when 
viewed  from  those  heights  which  he  now  oc- 
cupies in  the  Land  Immortal. 

Lancaster  is  a  name  that  we  associate  not 
alone  with  Dr.  Higbee,  but  also  with  that 
of  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Burrowes,  who  had  so 
much  to  do  with  the  organization  of  your 
educational  system,  who  builded  better  than 


he  knew — as  this  gathering  testifies.  There 
have  been  few  men  in  all  this  land  whose 
work  was  so  clearly  defined  and  so  well  sus- 
tained that  it  could  be  said  they  founded 
a  Common  School  System  for  a  State.  Bat 
it  is  to  the  glory  of  Dr.  Burrowes  that  he 
organized  one  of  the  very  best  systems  for 
one  of  the  best  States  in  the  Union. 

The  name  of  Lancaster  is  associated  with 
that  of  Dr.  Wickersham,  who  as  teacher, 
administrator  and  historian,  author  and  ed- 
itor, has  been  an  important  factor  in  the 
three  great  administrations  you  have  en- 
joyed ;  and  it  is  cause  for  gratitude  that  he 
remains  to  impart  something  of  the  spirit 
of  Burrowes,  Wickersham  and  Higbee  to 
the  days  of  Waller,  who  has  so  gracefully 
assumed  the  responsibilities  that  have  been 
transmitted  to  him. 

Connecticut  has  had  her  Henry  Barnard, 
Massachusetts  her  Horace  Mann,  Illinois 
her  Richard  Edwards,  California  her  John 
Swett,  New  York  her  Andrew  S.  Draper, 
but  nowhere  outside  of  Pennsylvania  is  there 
a  State  with  such  a  trio  spanning  so  many 
years  as  Burrowes,  Wickersham  and  Higbee. 


The  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Super- 
intendence of  the  National  Educational  As- 
sociation will  be  held  in  Philadelphia  during 
the  latter  part  of  February.  There  will  be 
present  educators  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Hon.  A.  S.  Draper,  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  the 
State  of  New  York,  is  President  of  the  De- 
partment, and  is  endeavoring  to  make  the 
coming  meeting  the  best  ever  held.  Import- 
ant papers  will  be  read  by  some  of  the  best 
educators  in  the  land.  The  meeting  will 
be  in  session  for  some  three  or  four  days. 


Let  us  do  this  Memorial  work  well,  now 
that  it  has  been  undertaken.  Let  the  year 
of  grace  1890  mark  an  era  in  in  our  educa- 
tional annals  in  the  honor  shown  to  men 
who  have  approved  themselves  such  master- 
workmen  in  the  cause  of  general  education: 
First,  monuments  and  memorials  to  two  of 
the  greatest  Superintendents  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  has  yet  known ;  and  later,  a 
grand  monument  on  the  Capitol  Grounds  at 
Harrisburg  to  those  whose  services  to  the 
cause  of  general  education  have  been  most 
conspicuous.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
long-delayed  monument  over  the  unmarked 
grave  of  Dr.  Thos.  H.  Burrowes  be  promptly 
erected.     We  are  in  full  sympathy  with  this 
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suggestion,  and  will  do  all  we  can  to  aid  a 
work  so  honorable  to  the  State  and  so  grate- 
ful to  our  own  feelings  of  reverent  regard. 
Dr.  Burrowes  lies  buried  in  the  old  church- 
yard of  the  St.  James'  Episcopal  Church  of 
Lancaster,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city,  as 
was  stated  in  an  article  recently  published, 
his  grave  being  within  a  few  feet  of  one  of 
the  most  frequented  streets,  where  a  fitting 
monument  would  for  hundreds  of  years  tell 
the  passer-by  of  him  to  whose  honor  it  was 
reared,  and  what  his  great  service  to  the 
Commonwealth.  This  is  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  substantial  parishes  in  the  State, 
and  here  Dr.  Burrowes  was  for  many  years 
a  vestryman.  Let  us  improve  this  golden 
opportunity  to  associate  his  memory  for 
centuries  with  this  place  in  a  way  that 
would  have  been  most  gratifying  to  himself. 
It  can  be  very  easily  done,  if  done  at  once. 
It  will  be  done  also  in  such  a  manner  that 
those  who  aid  in  this  good  work  may  at  the 
same  time  make  themselves  better  teachers 
and  their  schools  better  schools — since,  in 
return  for  their  contribution,  so  far  as  this 
is  possible,  each  school  will  receive  a  copy 
of  the  life-size  and  life-like  Portrait  of  Dr. 
Higbee  and  the  remarkable  Volume  issued 
in  his  memory — the  Portrait  to  belong  to 
the  school,  the  Volume  to  be  the  personal 
property  of  the  teacher.  Should  the  sum 
received  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  necessary 
expense,  a  volume  and  portrait  of  Dr.  Bur- 
rowes, and  portraits  of  Thaddeus  Stevens 
and  William  Penn,  will  also  be  distributed 
generally  to  the  schools  contributing  to  the 
Memorial  Fund. 


In  his  first  annual  report,  which  will  ap- 
pear in  the  January  number  of  The  Journal^ 
State  Supt.  Waller  speaks  of  his  predecessor 
in  ofBce  in  the  following  language,  no  less 
earnest  and  extraordinary  than  it  is  carefully 
considered  and  just : 

"  One  of  the  last  official  acts  of  the  late 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Dr. 
E.  E.  Higbee,  was  the  completion  of  his  re- 
port for  the  year  ending  June  3,  1889. 
Dr.  Higbee  was  appointed  to  the  office 
April  I,  1881 ;  reappointed  in  18851  ^^^ 
again  reappointed  in  1889.  In  his  death 
the  Commonwealth  sustained  the  loss  of  an 
officer  who  adorned  his  chair  by  his  unim- 
peachable integnty,  by  his  remarkable  dis- 
cernment, by  his  courage,  born  of  clear  and 
strong  conviction,  by  his  affability,  by  his 
great  learning,  by  his  poetic  nature  and  cul- 
ture, and  by  his  tireless  energy  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty.  The  value  of  the  ser- 
vice rendered  to  the  cause  of  public  instruc- 


tion in  Pennsylvania  by  Dr.  Higbee,  cannot 
be  accurately  estimated.  He  aroused  the 
people  to  an  earnest  support  of  the  public 
schools.  While  he  was  in  office  twenty  per 
cent,  was  added  to  the  minimum  legal 
school  term ;  the  sum  annually  expended 
upon  school  buildings  was  doubled;  the 
amount  of  the  annual  legislative  appropri- 
ation was  doubled ;  and  the  total  yearly  ex- 
penditure was  brought  up  to  the  great  sum 
of  twelve  millions  of  dollars.  Remarkable 
as  are  these  results,  Dr  Higbee's  work  was 
greatest  in  the  exercise  of  that  influence  upon 
superintendents,  directors,  teachers  and  their 
pupils  which  eludes  the  statistician,  in  cor- 
recting and  elevating  ideals  of  real  scholar- 
ship, of  the  work  of  the  teacher,  and  of 
exalted  Christian  character.  His  memory 
will  long  be  cherished  in  the  hearts  of  the 
friends  of  public  instruction.'* 


HONORING  THEMSELVES. 


IN  contributing  to  the  erection  of  a  suit- 
able monument  over  the  grave  of 
Thomas  H.  Burrowes,  LL.  D.,  our  pioneer 
State  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  / 
the  generous  donors  will  not  only  do  honor 
to  his  memory,  but  confer  honor  upon  them- 
selves as  well,  by  thus  proving  their  loyalty 
to  the  great  cause  of  popular  education. 
The  surviving  soldiers  of  the  late  civil  war 
have  never  faltered  in  patriotic  remembrance 
of  comrades  and  commanders  who  fell  in 
battle  or  have  vanished  from  the  scene  of 
life's  activities,  and  as  a  ^consequence  mas- 
sive and  enduring  monuments  have  been 
multiplied  on  conspicuous  battle-fields,  and 
adorn  almost  every  village  green  throughout 
the  loyal  States.  And  civilians,  whose  in- 
fluence and  means  contributed  to  these 
highly  honorable  results,  never  felt  them- 
selves impoverished  by  their  helpfulness  to 
so  glorious  a  cause,  nor  imposed  upon  by 
appeals  to  their  liberality.  On  the  contrary, 
it  was  felt  to  be  a  sacred  duty  that  it  would 
have  been  churlish  and  dishonorable  to  have 
neglected. 

But  "  Peace  hath  her  victories  no  less  re- 
nowned than  war,"  and  sometimes  controls 
the  issues  of  war  when  the  outbreak  comes. 
When  the  volcanic  outburst  of  overt  seces- 
sion fell  upon  the  unsuspecting  North  like 
an  earthquake  shock,  it  was  the  pervading 
influence  of  the  Common  Schools  that  rose 
to  the  occasion  and  made  itself  felt  as  an 
unconquerable  force  in  the  continental  field 
of  strife.  The  schoolmaster  had  been 
abroad  long  enough  to  enlighten  the  popu- 
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lar  understanding,  warm  the  patriot  heart, 
and  strengthen  the  popular  will,  when  start- 
ling emergencies  devolved  upon  the  mass  of 
the  people  responsibilities  never  before 
shouldered  b^  any  nationality  on  earth.  It 
is  beyond  dispute  that  the  preservation  of 
the  Utiion  was  largely  due  to  the  Common 
School,  and  so,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  in 
honoring  the  soldier  for  his  triumphs  over 
armed  rebellion,  we  should  at  the  same  time 
do  special  honor  to  the  teachers  and  great 
educators  of  the  land  for  their  transforming 
and  pre-requisite  victories  over  the  forces  of 
ignorance  and  blind,  unreasoning  prejudice. 

When  Sumpter  was  fired  upon,  our  school 
houses  emptied  themselves  into  our  armies, 
with  hearts  of  flame  and  a  clear-sighted  in- 
telligence that  made  our  **  thinking  bayo- 
nets the  wonder  of  the  world,  and  magni- 
ficently victorious  in  the  final  outcome  of 
the  Titanic  strife.  And  now  that  our  deci- 
mated armies  have  melted  awav  into  the 
avocations  of  peace,  and  the  work  of  educa^ 
tion  moves  steadily  onward  like  a  flowing 
river,  with  its  eternal  mission  of  enlight- 
enment and  power,  it  is  a  fitting  time  to  go 
back  behind  the  brilliant  achievements  of 
our  gallant  soldier  boys  to  the  formative  in- 
fluences that  antedated  their  services  and 
guaranteed  their  successes. 
'  The  educator  is  the  controlling  power  in 
the  realms  of  mind,  as  was  the  soldier  in  the 
field  of  physical  strife,  and  should  be  held 
in  as  grateful  remembrance  by  the  survivors 
in  that  commanding  sphere  of  influence  and 
most  arduous  effoft.  The  esprit  du  corps  of 
the  educational  world  should  be  as  warm, 
high- toned,  and  enthusiastic  on  the  part  of 
teachers  and  school  officers  as  on  the  part  of 
soldiers  on  the  "tented  field,"  with  the 
same  unshaken  loyalty  to  a  great  cause  and 
the  same  generous-handed  and  warm-hearted 
regard  for  the  memory  of  its  great  leaders 
when  the  grave  closes  over  them,  and  their 
living  presence  has  vanished  from  among 
men. 

True,  the  teacher's  work,  and  the  educa- 
tor's pen  do  not  stir  the  pulses  like  the 
battle-bugle's  call,  nor  kindle  the  imagina- 
tion like  the  flash  of  arms  and  the  thunder 
of  the  cannonade;  but  they  have  a  higher 
and  more  potential  merit  that  demands  re- 
cognition and  deserves  perpetual  memorials, 
that  the  world  may  not  forget  its  real  bene- 
factors in  a  cause  that  underlies  and  over- 
shadows all  others. 

A  profession  or  a  cause  that  does  not 
honor  itself  is  not  apt  to  command  the  re- 
spect of  the  public ;  and  in  proportion  as 
educators  appreciate  their  high  vocation. 


will  they  be  willing  to  vindicate  it  before 
the  world  by  testimonials  to  the  memory  of 
those  who  stood  prominent  in  their  day,  in 
the  very  front  rank  of  the  school  men  of 
the  early  part  of  the  century. 

Fifty  years  have  passed  away  since  Dr. 
Burrowes  laid  a  master-hand  upon  our  in- 
cipient and  unformed  Common  School 
System,  and,  moulding  it  into  symmetry  and 
coherence,  launched  it  upon  a  course  of  use- 
fulness and  power  whose  influence  for  good 
has  kept  pace  with  our  historic  development, 
and  will  reach  down  through  centuries  to 
come.  For  nearly  twenty  years  the  winter 
snows  have  rested  in  loneliness  upon  his 
unmarked  grave.  This  should  no  longer 
be.  Now  let  every  believer  in  that  great 
cause,  whatever  may  be  his  point  of  contact 
with  it,  honor  himself  as  well  as  the  cause 
by  contributing  and  encouraging  others  to 
contribute  to  the  erection  of  a  monument 
above  his  mortal  remains  that  shall  fittingly 
symbolize  his  services,  and  perpetuate  hu 
name  1 


THADDEUS  STEVENS. 


OUT  of  the  window  yonder,  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  where  we  write,  at  a 
desk  in  the  Lancaster  High  School  building, 
stands  the  simple  but  massive  tomb  of  Thad- 
deus  Stevens.  On  one  end  of  it  is  the 
single  word  "  Stevens,"  on  the  other  the 
dates  "  1 7p  2-1 868;"  on  one  side  his  name, 
place  of  birth,  etc.,  on  the  other  a  word  di 
explanation  as  to  his  burial  place,  that  has 
been  copied  and  printed  thousands  of  times, 
and  that  will  yet  be  read  and  written  here 
by  tens  of  thousands  drawn  hither  by  mere 
curiosity  or  as  reverent  pilgrims  to  an  hon- 
ored shrine — for  of  all  graves  in  Lancaster, 
this  is  most  frequently  thought  of  and  most 
widely  known.  But  a  few  days  since  we 
read  it  from  the  marble  slab  for  Dr.  A.  E. 
Winship,  editor  of  the  New  England  Jour^ 
fial  of  Education^  as  he  took  it  down  into 
his  private  note  book:  "I  repose  in  this 
quiet  and  secluded  spot,  not  from  any  nat- 
ural preference  for  solitude;  but  finding 
other  cemeteries  limited  as  to  race  by  char- 
ter rules,  I  have  chosen  this  that  I  might  il- 
lustrate in  my  death  the  principles  which  I 
advocated  through  a  long  life :  Equality  of 
man  before  his  Creator." 

Two  mounds  are  seen  within  the  low 
stone  enclosure,  the  latter  that  of  his  fevor* 
ite  nephew  Thaddeus,  named  after  himself, 
an  old  school-fellow  of  whom  we  have  none 
but  pleasant  recollections.    During  the  last 
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eighteen  years  of  his  life,  Thaddeus  Stevens 
was  to  us  one  of  the  familiar  and  most 
striking  figures  in  the  city  of  Lancaster. 
Sometimes  in  his  office,  often  on  the  street, 
now  in  the  court-room  when  an  important 
cause  was  on  trial,  now  on  the  platform 
when  political  questions  were  under  discus- 
sion— he  was  always  a  strong,  attractive, 
unique  personality.  As  we  think  of  him, 
moving  along  slowly,  with  deformed  foot  and 
heavy  cane,  grim  and  unsmiling,  save  for 
the  look  of  pleased  interest  or  recognition 
that  often  spoke  from  his  eyes,  he  reminds  us 
of  the  gnarled  oak  with  sweet  juices  at  the 
heart  of  the  old  tree.  We  boy's  never  went 
to  him  for  anything  that  we  didn't  get  what 
we  wanted. 

The  historic  name  of  Thaddeus  Stevens 
was  a  household  word  during  the  War  of 
the  Rebellion,  and  his  services  to  the  cause 
of  the  nation  were  of  incalculable   value. 
He  was  a   lawyer  and   a  statesman,  each 
of   very    high   rank.     He   was   a   fearless 
champion  of  freedom,  with  whom  no  com- 
promise was  possible.     He  was  of  the  gran- 
ite of  his  native  Vermont  hills,  and  one  of 
the  mightiest  men  America  has  yet  pro- 
duced.    But  he  was  not  the  father  of  our 
Pennsylvania  Common  School  System — nor 
did  he  ever  make  any  near  approach  to  such 
I       paternity!     It  is   true,   he  was    always  a 
I       staunch  advocate  and  defender  of  the  cause 
I       of  general  education.     His  sympathies  were 
I       wholly  in  that  direction,  and  he  was  always 
ready  to  aid  the  cause  in  any  way  possible  by 
I       voice  or  vote.     Had  it  been  otherwise  he 
could  cot  have  been  Thaddeus  Stevens. 

But  it  is  not  known  that  he  ever  wrote  a 
single  section  of  a  school  bill,  or  had  any- 
thing whatever  to  do  with  the  practical  di- 
rection of  schools  or  school  affairs,  after  he 
left  the  academy  in  York  where,  while  ren- 
dering service  as  assistant  teacher,  he  had 
also  ^en  reading  law. 

Not  many  men  have  had  so  keen  a  sense 
of  the  ridiculous.  His  wit  flashed  like  light 
or  scorched  like  flame ;  his  humor  was  some- 
times playful,  sometimes  severe.  He  never 
missed  the  ridiculous  if  anywhere  present, 
and  one  of  the  things  that  used  to  afford 
him  a  grim  sort  of  amusement  was  the 
would-be  knowledge  of  such  as  declared  him 
the  Father  of  the  Common  School  System 
of  Pennsylvania.  "Why,"  he  would  say, 
with  the  emphasis  of  humor,  ''  I  never  did 
anythiuR  but  make  a  speech  or  two  for  the 
schools.''  This  statement  was  the  simple 
truth.  But  what  speeches  they  were !  And 
what  an  effect  they  had  at  the  time  they 
were  made  I 


"The  entire  agency  of  Thaddeus  Stevens 
in  our  school  affairs,"  says  ex-State  Supt. 
Hickok,  who  was  a  student  at  Dickinson 
College  in  1838,  when  his  second  speech 
was  delivered,  "consisted  of  two  speeches 
in  the  House  at  Harrisburg;  on^  m  1835  ^^ 
defense  of  the  conmion  schools,  in  which 
he  proved,  by  a  dollar-and-cent  argument, 
that  the  common  schools  were  cheaper  than 
the  pauper  schools  which  they  supplanted ; 
and  the  other  in  1838,  in  behalf  of  higher 
institutions  of  learning.  The  printed  copy 
of  this  speech  fired  my  zeal  and  kindled  my 
imagination  in  those  student  days,  at  the 
time  of  its  delivery,  and  I  have  not  lost  its 
inspiration  yet." 

Party  spirit  ran  high  in  those  days  of  stir 
and  ferment  from  1830  to  1838,  and 
Mr.  Stevens  was  an  able  and  eloquent 
opponent  of  the  Jackson  party  and  its 
leaders.  "  He  was  charged,"  says  one  of 
his  biographers  who  was  an  old  acquaintance 
and  familiar  with  the  entire  history  of  this 
period,  "with  all  manner  of  evil,  and  men 
who  said  a  word  in  his  favor  were  regarded 
as  little  better  than  himself.  Such  was  his 
reputation  up  to  1835,  when  an  attempt  was 
made  to  repeal  the  school  law,  passed  at  the 
previous  session  by  a  nearly  unanimous  vote. 
The  fact  that  it  seemed  to  impose  a  new  tax 
was  seized  upon  by  both  parties,  and  each 
fearing  the  other  might  gain  advantage  by 
being  foremost  in  its  denunciation,  made  all 
possible  haste  to  declaim  against  it.  When 
the  bill  was  called  up  in  the  House,  it  seemed 
as  though  no  one  would  say  a  word  in  favor 
of  the  then  existing  law.  Speech  after 
speech  was  delivered  in  favor  of  the  repeal, 
and  the  question  was  on  the  point  of  being 
put,  when  Mr.  Stevens  rose  to  speak.  He 
was  terribly  earnest.  All  his  powers  were 
roused  to  the  utmost.  Those  who  heard 
him,  say  he  spoke  like  a  prophet  inspired 
by  the  truth  and  the  magnitude  of  his  theme. 
In  ten  minutes  it  seemed  as  though  all 
opposition  to  the  schools  was  utterly  van- 
quished. When  the  vote  was  taken  the  bill  was 
defeated  by  a  large  majority.  This  speech 
placed  the  School  System  of  Pennsylvania 
upon  an  impregnable  basis.  No  man  was 
ever  afterwards  heard  to  speak  of  its  repeal. 
Ever  since  it  has  been  steadily  growing  in 
popular  favor — indeed,  at  this  time  but  few 
recollect  or  know  that  it  was  ever  bitterly 
opposed." 

This  eloquent  speech  saved  the  law  then 
on  the  statute  book,  and  thus  kept  the  way 
open  for  the  great  work  that  Dr.  Thomas 
H.  Burrowes  was  to  do  during  the  three 
years  that  followed,  in  the  way  of  organ- 
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izing  the  system  and  putting  it  into  success- 
ful operation  under  an  act  greatly  modified 
and  improved.  Had  the  crude  school  law 
of  1834  been  repealed  in  1835,  another  act 
would  no  doubt  have  been  passed  at  an  early 
session  of  the  legislature,  but  much  valuable 
time  and  work  would  have  been  lost  to  the 
State. 

This  was  Mr.  Stevens'  greatest  service  to 
the  cause  of  education  in  Pennsylvania — 
and  grand  service  it  was,  at  a  critical  junc- 
ture. But  it  did  not  make  him  the  father 
of  the  system — an  honor  that  belongs  of 
right  to  no  man  living  or  dead — nor  does 
the  work  of  this  hour  of  inspiration  bear 
adequate  comparison  with  the  thirty-five 
years  of  invaluable  service  rendered  by  Dr. 
Burrowes. 

These  great  men  were  near  friends  for  a 
third  of  a  century — the  one  in  the  field  of 
education,  the  other  in  that  of  law,  politics, 
and  the  National  Congress.  They  were 
closely  associated  in  the  stormy  campaign 
of  1837-8.  Their  offices  and  homes  were 
for  many  years  within  a  few  steps  of  each 
other  in  Lancaster.  The  last  school  bill 
written  by  Dr.  Burrowes  was  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Stevens,  for  the  schools  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  We  remember  well  the  care 
with  which  Dr.  Burrowes  worked  out  the 
draft  of  this  proposed  act  in  its  different 
features;  the  interest  with  which  he  read 
and  discussed  section  after  section  as  the 
work  progressed ;  and  the  satisfaction  with 
which,  one  evening,  he  announced  the  work 
completed  and  the  manuscript  in  the  mails. 
Mr.  Stevens  was  soon  after  so  ill  that  it  was 
not  possible  for  him  to  give  this  matter  suf- 
ficient personal  attention,  and,  in  the  multi- 
tude of  bills  at  that  time  pressing  for  a 
place  upon  the  calendar,  the  school  bill  was 
lost.  At  the  time  of  the  impeachment  of 
President  Johnson,  when  Mr.  Stevens  was 
one  of  the  leading  lawyers  for  the  prosecu- 
tion, and  his  health  was  such  that  he  was 
frequently  unable  to  be  out  of  bed  except 
when  he  must  be  on  duty  in  the  House  or 
before  the  Senate,  Dr.  Burrowes  was  with 
him,  his  nearest  friend,  at  his  personal  re- 
quest, for  counsel  and  such  assistance  as  he 
might  be  able  to  render. 

That  the  readers  of  TTu  Journal  may 
know  more  of  the  Old  Commoner  we  shall 
next  month  present  a  sketch  of  him,  written 
some  years  since  by  a  gentleman  who  knew 
him  well,  and  who  presents  him  *'  in  his 
habit  as  he  lived."  What  we  all  want  is 
the  truth  in  regard  to  Mr.  Stevens  and  Dr. 
Burrowes  and  others,  so  that  those  who  de- 
sire to  do  so  may  speak  and  write  intelli- 


gently of  these  great  men  gone  from  amongst 
us — gone  not  long  since,  it  is  true,  but  long 
enough,  it  would  almost  seem,  to  be  well- 
nigh  forgotten. 


DR.  THOMAS  H.  BURROWES. 


ERECTION     OF     MONUMENT    IN    MEMORY   OF 

GREAT  SERVICE  TO  THE  CAUSE  OF 

GENERAL  EDUCATION. 


THE  intelligent  reader,  who  is  interested 
in  the  history  of  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  our  common  school  system, 
will  find  in  the  present  number  some  esti- 
mate of  the  work  done  for  the  cause  of 
general  education  by  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Bur- 
rowes. To  the  present  generation  this  great 
pioneer  in  the  cause  is  almost  unknown. 
So  soon  do  we  forget  1 

In  commenting  upon  the  suggestion  that 
a  memorial  be  erected  to  his  memory,  one 
of  our  leading  new^pers  says  of  him: 
"  He  put  our  school  system  into  successful 
operation,  wrote  the  act  under  which  our 
State  Normal  Schools  have  been  organized, 
founded  the  Pennsylvania  School  Journal^ 
and  also  organized  the  Soldiers'  Orphans' 
Schools.  This  is  a  long  array  of  important 
work  in  our  school  history.  No  other  man 
has  so  long  and  important  a  list  to  his 
credit.  From  1835  ^^^"^  ^^  ^'^^  ^^  ^^  V^ 
in  18  7 1  he  was  almost  continually  in  har- 
ness, and  the  amount  of  hard,  earnest,  la- 
borious work  done  by  him  during  that 
period  is  known  to  but  few  of  the  present 
generation.  Pennsylvania  has  erected  many 
memorials  to  her  departed  worthies,  but  in 
the  long  list  there  is  none  that  has  done  his 
State  more  and  better  service  than  the  quiet, 
unobtrusive  scholar.  Dr.  Burrowes,  who 
gave  nearly  his  entire  life  to  the  cause  of 
popular  education.  Let  a  monument  bear 
his  name  to  future  times." 

Another  asks  "  Why  not  a  monument  to 
Burrowes?"  and  goes  on  to  say:  "The 
raising  of  funds  to  erect  a  monument 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  Dr.  E.  E. 
Higbee,  State  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  founders  of  our  school  system  may 
be  forgotten.  Dr.  Higbee  was  a  delightful 
personality,  and,  therefore,  a  leading  force 
in  advancing  educational  progress.  He  did 
a  great  work  while  living,  and,  though  de- 
serving a  monument,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  he  worked  in  a  field  already 
planted  and  was  the  head  of  an  organization 
which  great    minds    had    established  and 
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Other  great  ^  ones  made  successful  and  per- 
manent, lif,  then,  we  wish  to  pay  a  tribute 
to  our  educational  system  we  should  not  for- 
get its  founders.  Towering  above  all  others 
in  the  initiative  of  public  instruction  are 
seen  the  colossal  figures  of  Thaddeus  Stevens 
and  Thomas  H.  Burrowes.  Both  sleep 
within  our  cemeteries.  The  one  has  a 
granite  tomb  with  the  fitting  epitaph  of  a 
life  work ;  the  last  a  modest  resting  place  in 
St.  James'  Episcopal  churchyard,  unmarked 
by  any  stone  or  public  shaft  in  recognition 
of  his  great  services  to  the  commonwealth. 
A  proper  token  of  regard  for  Dr.  Higbee 
is  undoubtedly  in  order,  but  a  monument  in 
honor  of  Thomas  H.  Burrowes  would  dis- 
arm the  criticism  that  Republics  are  ungrate- 
ful to  their  greatest  men." 

During  the  impressive  and  appropriate 
Memorial  Session  of  the  Lancaster  County 
Institute,  held  in  honor  of  Dr.  Higbee,  in 
the  Court  House  on  Friday  afternoon,  Nov. 
14th,  Mr.  J.  P.  McCaskey  spoke  much  as 
follows : 

"This  morning  during  the  prayer  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Mitchell,  amid  the  chill  and  gloom 
of  the  room,  suddenly  some  one  turned  a 
key.  Out  of  the  universe  came  the  noise- 
less current.  It  was  as  if  God  himself  had 
said,  'Let  there  be  light!'  Silent,  golden- 
bright,  irradiating  everything,  it  came — the 
very  symbol  of  the  warmth  and  gladness 
and  quickening  power  of  Love,  be  it  human 
or  divine — Love,  the  greatest  thing  on 
earth — Love,  that  binds  us  to  one  another 
and  to  the  dear  ones  who  are  gone.  Why 
do  so  many  thoughtful  men^  who  knew  him 
well,  say  with  such  abandon  the  things  we 
hear  them  say  of  Dr.  Higbee?  Why,  in 
life,  were  they  glad  to  be  near  him,  to  be 
with  him  ?  Why,  now  that  he  is  dead,  has 
this  court-room  been  more  attractive  to  so 
many  of  us  during  this  latter  part  of  the 
passing  week,  since  life-like  portraits  of  him 
have  looked  down  upon  us  from  these  walls? 
Because — ^as  Dr.  Winship  told  us  with 
fervid  eloquence,  in  his  remarks  this  morn- 
ing— because  of  the  love  we  bear  him. 

'•This  is  the  secret  of  our  Memorial  to 
Dr.  Higbee,  which  will  go  into  our  educa- 
tional history  reflecting  no  l^ss  honor  upon 
the  teachers  of  Pennsylvania  than  upon  our 
late  Superintendent,  No  appropriation  of 
even  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  for  the  ordinary 
purposes  of  education  in  Pennsylvania 
could  be  made  to  carry  with  it  so  much  of 
present  and  future  good  to  the  schools  as 
has  resulted  and  must  result  from  this  mag- 
nificent Memorial  Fund. 


''But  it  seems  hardly  fitting  that  we 
should  pause  with  our  present  work  com- 
pleted. Now  that  the  Memorial  Committee 
IS  busy  upon  the  grateful  task  entrusted  to 
them,  we  have  a  dream  that  we  should,  all 
of  us,  be  glad  to  see  realized.  We  are  not 
content  to  stop  with  Dr.  Higbee.  We  want 
to  see  like  honor  shown  to  Dr.  Thos.  H. 
Burrowes,  to  whom,  in  the  results  that  fol- 
lowed his  great  work  in  the  cause  of  gen- 
eral education  in  Pennsylvania,  the  State 
owes  a  greater  debt  of  gratitude  than  to  any 
other  man  since  William  Penn.  The  'State' 
means  you  and  me  and  all  of  us. 

"  Dr.  Burrowes  lies  buried  within  three 
hundred  yards  of  this  court-room.  No 
stone  marks  his  grave.  This  should  not  be 
so.  It  would  not  be  so  but  for  the  fact  that 
in  the  school  work  he  lost  his  entire  estate. 
Mr.  John  W.  Jackson,  a  man  who  '  talked 
by  the  book,'  and  who  had  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts  of  which  he  spoke,  told 
me  that  he  knew  Dr.  Burrowes  to  be -worth 
sixteen  thousand  dollars  when  he  went  into 
the  work  of  organizing  the  Soldiers'  Or- 
phans' Schools.  So  interested  was  he  in 
the  success  of  these  schools  that,  when  the 
appropriations  were  exhausted,  or  were  not 
immediately  available,  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  drawing  upon  his  personal  funds  to  what- 
ever extent  this  seemed  necessary.  The  result 
was  financial  distress  and  disaster  from 
which,  in  his  old  age,  he  never  recovered. 

"  Let  us  erect  a  monument  over  his  grave, 
thus  completing  what  was  suggested  and 
begun  nearly  twenty  years  ago  \  and  let  this 
Institute^  which  he  aided  in  organizing  and 
to  which  he  belonged,  take  a  strong  hand  in 
the  work  of  gratitude  to  the  memory  of  him 
who  has  done  more  good  work  for  Pennsyl- 
vania than  any  other  man  that  has  ever  lived 
within  the  borders  of  our  county. 

"  This  is  a  bold  assertion,  I  know — ^I  see 
clearly  how  great  breadth  of  meaning  it 
must  have — but  I  make  it  fearlessly.  There 
is  in  this  country  but  one  direction  possible 
— that  of  general  education  in  the  early 
years  of  the  development  of  a  great  State 
system,  and  while  it  is  passing  through  the 
formative  stage  of  its  history — in  which  a 
man  can  do  work  which  will  justify  such 
claim  as  this  made  for  Dr.  Burrowes.  The 
common  school  is  everywhere  throughout 
Pennsylvania;  it  reaches  and  will  reach 
everybody ;  and  he  who  has  worked  to  best 
purpose  at  its  foundations  and  planned  most 
wisely  its  superstructure,  is  of  all  men  the 
greatest  benefactor  to  the  State.  Such  work 
was  done  by  Dr.  Burrowes.  For  many  years, 
indeed,  his  was  the  one  great  name  in  con- 
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nection  with  the  cause  of  Common  School 
education — and  we  firmly  believe  that  in  en- 
during bene£action  conferred  upon  the  State 
he  deserves  to  rank  next  after  the  great 
Founder  himself^  William  Penn. 

''  Let  us  put  his  portrait,  and  some  account 
of  what  he  has  done  for  us,  into  schools 
everywhere  throughout  the  Commonwealth 
which  he  long  served  so  faithfully.  Let  us 
send  out  the  portrait  of  Thaddeus  Stevens 
along  with  that  of  Dr.  Burrowes.  Lastly, 
let  us  put  the  portrait  of  William  Penn, 
both  in  his  youth  and  in  his  mature  manhood, 
into  our  schools  everywhere.  These  five 
pictures  upon  their  walls,  with  some  thought 
and  knowledge  in  the  schools  of  the  men 
they  represent,  will  mark  an  era  in  our  edu- 
cational history. 

"The  Memorial  Committee  will  endeavor 
to  so  manage  the  trust  confided  to  them  that 
for  every  dollar  received  they  will  return  to 
the  schools  thrice  and  more  in  value.  But 
for  Superintendents  and  teachers  to  take  hold 
of  a  plan  so  broad  requires  courage,  will,  and 
energy  wisely  directed.  Are  we  bold 
enough?  Are  we  brave  enough  ?  Have  we 
enough  gratitude  to  these  great  men  who 
have  passed  beyond  ?  * ' 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 

Allegheny. — Supt.  Hamilton:  Our  schools 
have  opened  with  a  much  larger  attendance 
than  last  year.  The  increase  in  the  enroll- 
ment of  pupils  in  this  county  during  the  year 
ending  June  i,  1890,  was  2294,  and  the  in- 
dications are  that  the  increase  will  be  much 
greater  this  year.  The  Boards  of  Versailles, 
Mifflm  and  Braddock  townships,  and  of  Home- 
stead and  Braddock  boroughs,  have  each  found 
it  necessary  to  employ  additional  teachers. 
Many  other  districts  should  do  likewise,  in 
order  to  relieve  the  schools  that  have  more 
pupils  than  can  be  properly  accommodated. 
Last  year  the  average  enrollment  was  about 
fifty  pupils  to  each  school. 

Cambria. — Supt.  Leech:  The  school-house 
at  Mineral  Point,  which  had  been  badly  wrecked 
by  the  flood,  but  was  fixed  up  and  used  where 
it  had  landed,  ark-like,  has  been  replaced  by  a 
new  one.  District  Institutes  are  organized  all 
over  the  county.  Two  of  Cambria  county's 
faithful  directors  have  been  called  to  their  long 
home — W.  A.  Stephens,  treasurer  of  Lower 
Yoder,  and  J.  W.  Ream,  president  of  Upper 
Yoder  township.  They  were  both  conscien- 
tious and  zealous  friends  of  the  common  schools. 

Cameron.  —  Supt.  Herrick:  The  twenty- 
fourth  annual  session  of  the  Teachers'  Institute 
was  held  in  Emporium  during  the  week  of  Oc- 
tober 6-10.  All  of  the  teachers  and  one-third 
of  the  directors  were  in  attendance.  The  people 
of  the  county  attended  the  lectures  and  some  of 
the  day  sessions,  and  speak  very  highly  of  the 


work  done.  A  local  Institute  was  held  at  Hunt- 
ley  school  house,  in  Gibson  township.  Fifteen 
teachers  were  present,  and  by  them  the  work  of 
the  meedng  was  done.  Several  directors  were 
present  and  took  part  in  the  discussions. 

Carbon. — Supt.  Snyder:  A  very  interesting 
joint  local  Institute  of  the  upper  districts  of  Ca^ 
bon  and  the  lower  districts  of  Luzerne  county 
was  held  in  the  opera  house  at  White  Haven, 
October  24th  and  25th.  Addresses  and  lectures 
were  delivered  and  much  practical  instruction 
imparted.  Prof.  W.  F.  Porter,  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee,  did  much  by  his  excellent 
management  towards  making  the  Institute  a 
success.  Lansford  borough  has  just  completed 
two  very  fine  four-roomed  school  buildings, 
and  the  directors  of  Mauch  Chunk  township 
are  just  completing  a  very  fine  one,  of  similar 
capacity,  at  Nesquehoning. 

Centre. — Supt.  Etters :  A  few  of  our  schools 
are  too  much  crowded.  The  borough  of  Mill- 
heim  should,  by  all  means,  have  one  more 
school ;  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  pupils  in  this 
district  the  attention  they  should  have,  on  ac- 
count of  the  hampered  condition  of  things. 
The  littU  brown  school- house  is  beginning  to 
give  way  to  a  more  modern  structure  in  oar 
county.  The  school  boards  of  Boggs  and 
Spring  districts  have  put  up  houses  within  the 
last  few  years  that  are  a  credit  to  them ;  and  the 
directors  of  Hregg  and  Potter  have  displaced 
the  old  frame  houses  with  cozy  litUe  brick 
buildings. 

Chester. — Supt.  Walton:  Newlin  township 
has  decided  to  put  reading  tables  and  libraries 
in  the  schools.  Sadsbury  township  has  adopted 
the  free  text-book  system.  As  soon  as  three  or 
four  more  districts  take  the  same  step  there  will 
not  be  a  district  in  Chester  county  that  does  not 
furnish  the  text  books,  free  of  cost,  to  the  pupils. 

Clearfield.— Supt.  Youngman :  Huston  has 
a  new  school  house  nearly  completed  to  take 
the  place  of  the  old  one  at  Tyler.  Some  of  the 
primary  schools  are  crowded  and  efforts  are  be- 
me;  made  to  open  additional  schools  for  their 
relief. 

Columbia.— Supt.  Johnston :  I  am  glad  to 
state  that  the  teachers  of  Bloomsburg  have  or- 
ganized themselves  into  an  association.  They 
meet  twice  a  month  for  interchange  of  opinions 
and  discussions.  Much  interest  is  manifested 
and  good  results  may  be  expected  from  these 
meetings.  Teachers  of  other  districts,  where  it 
is  possible  without  great  inconvenience,  would 
be  greatiy  benefited  by  organizing  similar  asso- 
ciations. 

Cumberland.  —  Supt.  Beitzel:  The  new 
school- house  in  Dickmson  district  is  about 
ready  for  occupancy.  An  efficient  system  of 
ventilation  is  being  put  into  the  building — such 
as  has  recentiy  been  put  into  the  Plank  house, 
in  South  Middleton.  Local  Institutes  have  been 
organized  by  the  teachers  of  Carlisle  and  Me* 
chanicsburg. 

Delaware.— Supt.  Smith :  The  directors  of 
Chester  township  have  had  their  school-house 
put  in  excellent  condition  by  painting,  papering, 
etc.  In  Lower  Chichester  the  schools  have 
been  similarly  improved.  The  Keystone  school* 
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house  in  Upper  Darby  has  been  divided  into 
two  rooms  and  an  additional  teacher  employed. 
The  grounds  have  been  graded  and  a  neat 
stone  wall  built  along  the  road.  An  addition 
has  been  built  to  the  Norwood  school  in  Ridley 
township,  and  a  new  school  was  opened  a  few 
weeks  agou  Our  teachers  have  entered  upon 
their  work  with  great  interest  and  enthusiasm. 
They  are  ably  seconded  in  theu*  efforts  by  the 
directors,  who  generally  see  that  the  buildings 
are  in  eood  condition,  the  school-rooms  well 
supplied  with  apparatus,  and  the  schools  divided 
when  they  have  an  attendance  of  fifty  or  more 
pupils.  TTie  teachers  are  carefully  looking  afler 
the  moral  nature  of  their  scholars,  and  I  am 
sure  will  accomplish  much  more  good  in  this 
direction  than  heretofore.  The  first  meeting  of 
the  County  Teachers'  Association  was  held  in 
Norton,  October  i8th.  A  large  number  of 
teachers  were  present  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  exercises.  The  interest  manifested  here 
was  carried  into  the  county  Institute,  which  met 
a  week  later.  The  most  encouraging  feature 
of  the  county  Institute  was  the  regular  attend- 
ance and  dose  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers. 

Greene.  —  Supt.  lams:  The  directors  of 
Mount  Morris  have  erected  at  that  place  a  fine 
four-room  school-house,  which  is  in  keeping 
with  the  growth  of  the  town. 

Ind'iana. — Supt.  Hammers:  On  account  of 
the  scarcity  of  experienced  male  teachers,  the 
opening  of  a  few  of  our  schools  has  been  de« 
layed,  but,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  all  are  now 
in  operation.  Arbor  Day  was  appropriately 
observed  by  the  West  Indiana  schools.  May 
the  example  thus  set  be  widely  imitated ;  and 
may  the  good  work  go  on  until  all  our  school 
grounds  are  made  "to  blossom  as  the  rose." 

Juniata. — Supt.  Carney :  All  the  schools  are 
doing  well  with  one  or  two  exceptions.  The 
directors  of  Fayette  township  have  decided  to 
paper  all  their  school-rooms — z.  much  needed 
improvement.  The  Delaware  Board  has  pur- 
chased new  furniture  for  the  Juniata  school, 
and  thus  their  last  house  has  been  supplied 
with  improved  furniture. 

Lancaster. — Supt.  Brecht:  The  schools  of 
Fulton  and  Drumore  townships,  with  two  excep- 
tions, are  doing  good  work.  In  both  districts 
the  directors  are  taking  an  interest  in  the  organ- 
ization and  discipline  of  the  schools.  Fulton 
has  just  procured  a  fine  1 2-inch  globe  for  each 
of  its  schools.  Drumore  built  another  house 
this  year,  which  takes  rank  among  the  finest  in 
the  countv.  The  local  Institutes  held  during 
the  month  were  well  attended  and  spirited  in 
their  discussions. 

Lebanon — Supt.  Snoke:  The  new  school 
building  at  Mt.  Zion  was  dedicated  with  appro- 
priate services  on  October  i8th.  Owing  to  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather  and  to  the  fact  that 
many  of  our  school  yards  are  without  enclo- 
sures»  Arbor  Day  was  not  generally  observed. 
However,  a  number  of  trees  were  planted. 
The  teachers,  pupils  and  people  of  Schaeffers- 
town  deserve  mention  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  observed  the  day.  By  combining  their 
cfi<nt8»  they  succeeded  in  making  the  occasion 


a  day  which  will  long  be  remembered  by  those 
who  participated.  Nearly  one  thousand  (looo) 
trees  were  planted,  and  addresses  appropriate 
to  the  occasion  were  delivered  by  prominent 
men.  When  Arbor  Day  is  again  to  be  observed, 
let  this  noble  example  be  imitated  by  others. 

Lehigh  —  Supt.  Knauss:  The  meetings  of 
teachers  and  directors  held  during  September 
and  October,  previous  to  the  opening  of  the 
schools  in  the  several  townships  ^of  the  county, 
were  attended  by  all  the  teachers,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, and  usually  by  the  full  school  board. 
The  County  Institute,  held  at  Allentown,  was 
attended  by  all  the  teachers  of  the  county  but 
four,  two  of  whom  were  ill.  We  propose  to 
hold  a  series  of  eight  loc^  Institutes  during  the 
term.  New  scl^ool  houses  were  dedicated  at 
Centre  Valley  and  at  Lowhill.  A  revised 
course  of  studies  has  been  introduced  into  all 
the  schools  of  the  county. 

Luzerne — Supt.  Harrison :  A  very  successful 
local  Institute  was  held  at  White  Haven. 
Nearly  one  hundred  teachers  were  present  on 
Saturday.  The  meeting  was  a  success  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  A  new  building  is  in  course 
of  erection  in  Edwardsville. 

Lycoming.  —  Supt.  Lose :  At  the  October 
meeting  of  the  Teachers*  Exchange,  the  county 
was  divided  into  sixteen  districts  and  a  district 
superintendent  appointed  for  each.  These  will 
appoint  assistant  superintendents  in  each  of  the 
separate  school  districts.  The  district  officers 
will  report  at  each  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Teachers*  Exchange  the  condition  of  the  schools 
in  their  separate  districts  and  the  educational 
meetings  held.  A  local  Institute  will  be  held  in 
each  of  the  sixteen  districts.  It  is  hoped  that 
by  this  method  the  work  done  by  the  schools 
each  month,  with  the  attendance  of  pupils  and 
other  matters  of  interest,  may  be  so  arranged 
as  to  be  placed  before  the  people  through  the 
medium  of  the  newspapers.  These  district 
superintendents  and  their  assistants  were  all 
appointed  from  the  teachers,  and  they  have 
entered  upon  their  duties  with  great  zeal  and 
enthusiasm. 

McKean. — Supt.  Eckels :  The  twenty-fourth 
session  of  the  Teachers*  Institute  has  just 
closed.  More  actual  teachers  were  in  regular 
attendance  than  ever  before.  Out  of  190  teach- 
ers, but  four  were  absent  at  any  session,  except 
seven  or  eight  who  enrolled  the  second  day. 
Our  instructors  impressed  the  teachers  with 
their  earnestness,  and  their  work  will  be  pro- 
ductive of  much  good. 

Mercer. — Supt.  Hess:  Appropriate  Arbor 
Day  exercises  were  held  in  many  schools  of  the 
county.  The  pupils  of  No.  5,  Perry  township, 
planted  a  number  of  thrifty  maples.  Patent 
furniture  has  been  placed  in  the  East  Lacka- 
wannock  schools.  The  attitude  of  the  State  Su- 
perintendent on  the  question  of  closer  supervi- 
sion is  favorably  commented  upon  by  our  lead- 
in?  teachers  and  directors. 

Montgomery — Supt.  Hoffecker :  Our  annual 
County  Institute  was  the  largest,  most  enthusi- 
astic! and,  we  think,  the  most  profitable  in  its 
history.  The  Institute  was  divided  into  three 
sections  during  part  of  the  week.     The  high 
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sqhool  principals  and  assistants  formed  one 
section ;  the  primary  teachers,  or  those  having 
pupils  during  the  first  three  years  of  school  life, 
formed  the  second ;  and  the  ungraded  schools, 
re|>resenting  nearly  300  teachers,  the  third. 
Suitable  instruction  was  ^ven  by  different  in- 
structors before  each  section.  The  plan  worked 
very  well  and  will  be  continued  in  the  future. 
The  School  Directors'  Association  met  in  Ack- 
er's Hall,  Norristown,  on  Thursday.  One  hun- 
dred and  thirty- five  directors,  representing  forty- 
two  districts,  were  in  attendance.  It  was  the 
largest  meeting  of  its  kind  ever  held  in  the 
county.  State  Supt.  Waller  was  present  and  de- 
livered an  able  address,  which  was  well  re- 
ceived, and  its  good  results  will  be  wide- 
spi^ad.  - 

Northampton. — Supt.  Hocri :  The  directors 
of  East  Allen  township  have  furnished  all  their 
school- houses  with  new  patent  furniture,  length- 
ened the  school  term  to  seven  months,  and  in- 
creased the  teachers'  wages.  More  work  Is  be- 
ing done  for  the  improvement  of  our  school 
buildings  throughout  the  county  than  ever  be- 
fore. AH  6ur  schools  are  now  in  session,  and 
evidences  of  good  work  are  inanifest. 

Perry. — Supt.  Aumiller:  Butler's  reading 
charts  were  placed  in  the  Liverpool  township 
schools,  also  in  one  of  the  Ma)rsville  primary 
schools.  The  school  building  in  Millerstown 
has  been  neatly  painted. 

ScHxrv^LKiLL — Supt.  Weiss :  The  Interstate 
Summer  School  of  Methods  was  held  at  Potts- 
ville,  July  21  to  August  i.  It  was  under  the 
management  of  Prof.  A.  E.  Frye,  of  Hyde 
Park,  Mass.  The  instructors,  besides  Prof. 
Frye,  were  Miss  Mary  A.  Spear,  Quincy,  Mass., 
Primary  Methods :  Supt.  W.  W.  Speer,  Chicago, 
Number  and  Arithmetic ;  Supt.  I.  F.  Hall,  Psy- 
chology ;  Hon.  Henry  Houck,  Methods  and 
School  Management;  Supt.  Walter  S.  Good- 
nough,. Prang  System  of  Form  and  Drawing. 

Snyder  —  Supt.  Hermann ;  The  schools 
opened  with  a  very  fair  attendance  and  give 
promise  of  a  very  successful  term.  Teachers 
are  doing  very  well  as  far  as  visited.  A  number 
of  townships  have  organized  district  Institutes. 

Tioga. — Supt.  Racsly :  A  profitable  meeting 
of  the  County  Teachers'  Association  was  held 
at  Mansfield,  October  31st  and  November  1st. 
On  Friday  evening  Rev.  F.  H.  Cooper  delivered 
an  interesting  lecture  on  "If  not,  why  not?" 
and  on  Saturday  attention  was  given  to  lan- 
'guage  lessons.  Kindergarten  work,  value  of 
libraries  in  connection  with  school  work,  the 
use  and  abuse  of  methods,  and  physical  geog- 
raphy. 

Union — Supt.  Johnson:  Combination  charts 
have  been  put  into  the  schools  of  White  Deer 
township ;  ^Iso  two  of  the  houses  have  been 
reseated.  The  directors  of  Gregg  township  are 
building  a  two-story  house  in  Ailenwood.  As 
far  as  I  know  the  schools  are  moving  along 
satisfactorily. 

Altoona — Supt.  Keith:  On  October  20th  a 
new  school- house  Was  occupied.  The  enroll- 
ment has  already  reached  427.  The  building 
and  furniture  cost  about  ^30,000. 

Easton — Supt.  Cottingham :   The  Board  of 


Control  has,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  ordered  the 
organization  of  a  system  of  night  schools  for  the 
education  of  the  youth  of  the  district,  between 
the  ages  of  thirteen  and  twenty-one  years, 
whose  engagements  during  the  day  debar  them 
from  attendmg  schooL  A  very  large  number 
of  youth  of  both  sexes  have  already  signified  a 
desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  educational 
advantages  thus  proflfered.  The  action  of  the 
Board  in  establishing  these  schools  meets  with 
popular  favor.  A  sufficient  number  of  the 
schools  will  therefore  be  at  once  organized. 

Hazleton— Supt.  Harman :  Under  the  intcl- 
gent  and  efiScient  instruction  of  Miss  Stella 
Skinner,  of  the  Prang  Educational  Company, 
"  Form,  Study  and  Drawing"  has  become  an 
interesting  part  of  our  daily  programme. 

Hazle  Twp.  (Luzerne  Co.) — Supt.  Jones:  At 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Board  19  sets  of  Ken- 
nedy's mathematical  blocks,  one  for  each  build- 
ing in  the  township,  were  purchased  at  a  cost 
of  $324.  The  teachers  and  superintendents 
had  previously  approved  of  the  blocks  in 
Institute.  Butler's  primary  reading  charts  have 
also  been  supplied  where  needed.  Our  district 
Institute,  formerly  held  in  one  of  the  township 
school-houses  in  a  rather  inconvenient  locality, 
will  hereafter  be  held  in  Hazleton.  The  Board 
will  pay  one-half  the  rent  of  the  hall  and  the 
teachers  the  rest. 

LfeBANON— Supt.  Boger:  On  October  31st  the 
P.  O.  S.  of  A.  presented  flags  for  all  the  rooms 
of  the  High  School  ^building.  The  Board  of 
Control,  all  the  pupils  and  about  fifty  friends  of 
education,  were  present.  Rev.  M.  H.  Stinc 
made  an  elegant  presentation  speech,  to  which 
the  President  of  the  Board,  Mr.  Jacob  K.  Funk, 
responded  in  a  neat  five-minute  address.  The 
occasion  was  enlivened  by  patriotic  readings, 
declamations,  singing  of  national  airs  and  im- 
promptu addresses.  An  impression  for  good, 
we  thmk,  was  made  and  a  lesson  of  patriotism 
learned. 

Mahanoy  City— Supt.  Miller :  Our  apparatus 
has  been  increased  by  the  purchase  of  three 
complete  sets  of  Kennedy's  blocks  for  teaching 
mensuration,  and  four  reading  charts  for  primary 
schools. 

New  Brighton.— Supt.  Richey:  By  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  teachers  and  Board  of 
Education  we  have  been  able  to  make  some 
needed  improvements  in  our  schools  during  the 
month  of  October.  The  lower  grades  have  all 
been  furnished  with  new  supplementary  reading. 
The  primary  schools  have  been  furnished  wim 
objects  for  reading  and  some  new  busy  work. 
The  chemistry  class  are  perfectly  delighted 
with  the  new  laboratory,  which  is  in  the  city 
building.  It  is  fitted  up  with  natural  gas,  and 
the  pupils  make  investigations  for  themselves 
as  well  as  perform  the  experiments  necessary 
to  give  them  a  thorough  knowledge  of  tiiis 
wonderful  study.  Our  Board  of  Education  are 
strictiy  modern  in  their  ideas.  I  have  been  well 
pleased  with  the  fact  that  at  the  regular  monthly 
meeting  the  president  appoints  a  "Visiting 
Committee  " — two  for  each  building — ^who  visit 
the  different  schools  and  at  the  next  regular 
meeting  give  a  critical  account-  of  their  obser- 
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vations.  Our  teachers*  meetings,  grade  meet- 
ings and  monthly  institute  were  all  well  at- 
tended. 

Plymouth  Twp.  (Luzerne  Co.)  —  Supt. 
Gildea:  In  consequence  of  an  injunction  which 
the  Northern  Coal  Co.  and  the  Lehigh-  & 
Wilkes-Barre  got  out  to  restrain  the  School 
Board  from  using  the  building  tax  for  teaching 
purposes,  the  night  schools  were  closed  after 
one  month's  teaching  for  want  of  funds.  The 
Board  adopted  a  new  course  of  study  for.  the 
schools,  and  the  teachers  and  pupils  are  mak- 
ing progress  under  its  operation. 

Shamokin. — Supt.  Harpel :  The  attendance 
in  our  primary  grades  was  very  much  affected 
during  the  month  by  sickness  among  the 
children.  Several  valuable  additions  have 
been  made  to  our  High  School  library.  Our 
new  school  buildings  are  nearing  completion. 

South  Easton.— Supt.  Shull :  My  time  has 
been  given  almost  wholly  to  teachmg  during 
the  month.  BeUeving  that  teachers  are  gready 
benefited  by  observing  the  operations  of  their 


co-laborers  in  the  class-room,  they  have  been 
permitted  to  do  the  visiting  this  month,  the 
Superintendent  teaching  in  meir  absence.  The 
results  of  this  arrangement  justify  its  continuance 
for  at  least  another  month. 

TiTusviLLE. — ^Supt.  Sjtreeter:  The  Board  of 
Examiners  voted  at  their  last  meeting  to  give 
us  the  right  of  certification  for  the  scientific  and 
classical  courses.  Brown  and  Cornell  Univer- 
sities have  granted  a  similar  concession  in 
English. 

West  Chester. — Supt.  Jones:  The  attend- 
ance has  been  excellent  this  term.  In  one  of 
the  rooms  the  percentage  of  attendance  has 
been  100  for  the  first  two  months.  The  Chester 
County  Teachers*  Institute  was  one  of  the  best 
meetings  we  ever  had.  The  instructors  seemed 
to  come  with  a  mission,  and  got  hold  of  the 
teachers  from  the  beginning.  There  was  much 
practical  work  done,  and  methods  that  will  fit 
mto  the  school- room  work  were  suggested.  The 
adaptations  that  will  be  made  in  the  schools 
will  surely  bring  good  results. 


Literary  Department. 


A  NUMBER  of  specially  important  publica- 
tions have  issued  from  Messrs.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co's.  "  Riverside  Press,**  this  autumn, 
—and  several  equally  important  ones  are  yet 
to  come. 

The  student  of  literature  will  first  be  attracted 
to  the  new  "Riverside  Edition"  of  the  Complete 
Works  of  James  Russell  Lowell,  to  comprise 
ten  volumes  (Price  $1.50  each),  of  which  the 
first  four  have  just  appeared.  This  is  to  be  the 
final  edition,  the  standard,  the  one  in  which 
this,  our  most  scholarly  and  representative 
litterateur  is  to  be  handed  down  to  posterity ; 
just  as  has  been  done  in  the  *'  Riverside  Edi- 
tions "  of  Longfellow  and  of  Whittier.  Indeed 
the  volumes  are  uniform  with  these  in  every- 
thing but  the  color  of  the  binding;  the  same 
size,  same  exquisite  proportions,  same  superfine 
paper,  and  fauiUess  typography  and  press- work. 
They  are  beautiful  books,  worthy  of  the  author, 
which  is  saying  very  much.  Three  portraits  of 
Mr.  Lowell  wiU  accompany  the  set  when  com- 
plete. The  contents  of  the  volumes  have  been 
revised  and  rearranged  by  the  author  himself 
for  this  final  edition,  while  to  the  "Bielow 
Papers  **  full  explanatory  notes  will  be  added 
for  the  benefit  01  those  not  acquainted  with  the 
political  and  other  circumstances  out  of  which 
these  poems  grew.  The  first  four  volumes  are 
entitled  simply  "  Literary  Essays ;  "  another 
will  contain  "Political  Essays,**  and  a  sixth 
"Literary  and  Political  Addresses,"  while  the 
"Poems**  will  fill  four  volumes.  The  edition 
is  one  the  lover  of  Lowell  and  the  student  of 
literature  will  desire,  and  ought  to  possess. 

A  valuable  contribution  to  the  early  history 
of  our  country  is  made  by  Mr.  William  B. 
Weeden,  in  his  two  handsome  volumes  on  the 
Economic  and  Social  History  of  New  England 
(Price  I4-50)-     They  are  diiferent  from  any 


other  history  we  have,  dealing  as  they  do  with 
the  raw  material  of  history,  as  it  were — those 
details  of  the  life  of  the  people  in  their  homes, 
their  daily  occupations,  their  relations  to  one 
another  in  the  beginnings  of  American  Indus- 
trial, mercantile,  social,  religious  and  domestic 
life.  Intensely  interesting,  therefore,  is  every 
page  of  the  work,  even  to  the  merely  curious 
general  reader ;  while  to  the  student  the  volumes 
are  simply  invaluable.  Only  he  who  has  spent 
months  in  hunting  through  piles  of  musty  old 
MSS.,  diaries,  court  records,  account  books, 
etc.,  for  just  such  facts  ^s  here  are  given  on 
every  page,  can  realize  and  fully  appreciate  the 
amount  of  work  represented  by  these  volumes, 
and  the  great  value  of  their  contents. 

John  Fiske*s  latest  volume  is  one  that  is  par- 
ticularly timely  now,  when  ever-increasing  at- 
tention is  being  paid  to  the  study  of  civics. 
Civil  Government  in  the  United  States  Con^ 
sidered  with  Some  Reference  to  Its  Origins,  is 
the  full  tide  of  this  admirable  work,  which  will 
go  far  to  supply  the  felt  need  of  a  text-book  on 
civics,  for  use  in  schools  and  colleges,  as  well 
as  for  private  students.  .  (Price,  $1.00.)  We 
know  of  no  other  book  of  the  kind  that  can  be 
compared  with  it  for  comprehensiveness,  thor- 
oughness and  clearness.  It  was  written,  we  are 
told,  at  the  request  of  the  publishers  and  with 
the  advice  of  Superintendent  Jas.  MacAlister, 
of  Philadelphia,  witii  the  special  needs  of  teach- 
ers and  pupils  in  our  public  schools  in  view. 
In  successive  chapters  the  township,  county, 
city,  state,  the  federal  union  and  the  nation,  are 
studied  as  to  their  origin,  growth,  modifications, 
government,  etc.,  while  there  is  an  introductory 
chapter  also  on  Taxation  and  Government,  a 
chapter  on  Written  Constitutions,  and  para- 
graphs treating  of  "politics,**  the  civil  service, 
ballot  reform,  and  other  like  timely  topics.    At 
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the  end  of  each  chapter  are  given  a  page  or 
more  of  Questions  on  the  Text,  Suggestive 
Questions  and  Directions,  and  Bibliographical 
Notes.  All  in  all,  the  work  is  iust  such  an  one 
as  teachers  have  long  been  looking  for  and 
never  found  until  now;  and  not  only  teachers, 
but  thousands  of  other  thoughtful  citizens  be- 
sides. The  book  is  one  we  can  heartily  recom- 
iQend.  We  should  like  to  see  it  on.the  shelves 
also  of  all  our  school  and  public  libraries. 

Likewise  suitable  especially  for  school  libra- 
ries are  such  books  as  the  latest  issue  of  the 
**  Riverside  Classics,"  which  is  none  other  than 
Dr.  John  Brown's  altogether  and  forever  de- 
lightful and  charming  Rah  and  His  Friends^ 
and  Other  Dogs  and  Men  (price  $1.00),  than 
which  no  better  and  more  wholesome  book  for 
young  people  was  ever  written.  It  contains 
that  exquisite  piece  of  biographical  writing,  the 
memoir  of  the  author's  father,  so  tender,  manly, 
noble,  so  full  of  inspiration,  we  wish  every  boy 
in  the  world  could  read  it ;  Marjorie  Fleming  is 
also  included,  while  a  memoir  of  the  author  and 
a  good  portrait  are  also  given.  The  volume  is 
a  rare  nugget  of  purest  gold.  Excellent  too 
is  the  new  edition  of  Dr.  lliomas  Hughes's  Al- 
fred The  Great  (Price  |i.oo),  a  book  ever  popu- 
lar and  ever  deserving  to  be  among  young  and 
old.  The  neatness  of  it  in  this  new  form  should 
enhance  its  popularit]^.  Still  another  biog^- 
phy,  and  a  truly  inspiring  one,  is  the  Ufe  of 
Dorothea  Lynde  Dix,  by  Francis  Tiffany, 
(Price  1 1. 50).  After  reading  it,  one  will  under- 
stand and  agree  with  the  words  written  by  Dr. 
Nichols  after  her  death  in  July,  1887,  in  which 
he  declared  her  to  have  been  *'  the  most  useful 
and  distinguished  woman  America  has  yet  pro- 
duced." The  book  will  be  a  revelation  to 
many ;  an  inspiration  to  more. 

The  large  host  of  enthusiastic  readers  of 
books  of  travel  need  no  introduction  to  Mr. 
Maturin  M.  Bsdlou.  All  they  need  is  to  be  told 
that  he  has  just  published  another  volume  in 
which  he  tells  in  his  well-known  style  of  his 
travels,  not  due  north,  nor  due  west,  nor  due 
south,  but  in  Aztec  Land  (price  1 1 .  $0) .  Mexico 
has  indeed  been  pretty  well  "  written  up "  in 
the  last  few  years,  and  we  were  a  little  dubious 
as  to  whether  Mr.  Ballou  could  tell  us  much 
about  it  that  was  new,  and  at  the  same  time 
worth  telling.  We  are  dubious  no  longer. 
There  is  room  for  this  handsome  volume  even 
in  the  most  complete  library  of  travel.  Cer- 
-tainly  none  of  our  boys  or  girls  will  deny  this  if 
they  but  get  a  taste  of  "Aztec  Land.*' 

While  writing  of  the  publications  of  this  firm, 
Messrs.  Houghton,  MifHin  &  Co.,  we  must  again 
call  attention  to  The  Atlantic  Monthly  as  the 
representative  organ  of  the  highest  literary 
culture  of  America,  and  therefore  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  teachers,  and  mdeed  of 
all  refined  and  thoughtful  readers.  A  new 
volume  begins  with  the  November  number. 
The  Atlantic  is  now  under  the  editorship  of 
Horace  Scudder;  and  promises  so  many  and 
important  new  contributions  that  we  advise 
teachers  to  send  to  the  publishers  for  their 
prospectus,  as  we  have  no  space  to  mention  even 
only   the   most   important.     Fiction,    poetry, 


criticism,  sketches  of  travel,  biography,  will  be 
contributed  by  the  foremost  writers  of  the 
country,  and  [the  world.  There  will  be  some 
valuable  papers  on  philosophy  by  John  Fiske, 
Pcof.  Royce  and  others ;  some  on  history  and 
public  questions,  by  writers  equally  emment : 
while  educational  and  scientific  topics  wiU  re- 
ceive even  more  attention  than  heretofore,  sudi 
subjects  as  "  State  Universities,"  the  "  Educa- 
tion of  the  Negro,"  etc.,  being  discussed  by 
men  like  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris,  Profs.  N.  S. 
Shaler,  Osborn,  Howard,  and  others 

Speaking  of  books  suitable  for  Christmas 
gifts,  there  are  few  we  can  more  heartily  recom- 
mend than  the  beautiful  illustrated  new  edition 
of  Lowell's  grand  poem.  The  Vision  of  Sir 
LaunfcU,  just  issued  in  exquisite  form  by  tjie 
same  firm  of  artistic  publishers,  Messrs.  Hough- 
ton, MifHin  &  Co.  It  costs  only  $1.50,  but  in 
real  literary  and  artistic  merit  it  is  worth  more 
than  nine-tenths  of  the  most  high-priced  and 
pretentious  holiday  books  of  the  season.  It  is  a 
perfect  little  gem  of  a  book  in  every  respect 
Less  festive  in  its  outer  garb,  though  handsome 
too,  is  the  new  edition  of  the  same  poet's  Fable 
for  Critics,  embellished  as  it  is  with  vignette 
portrait  sketches'  of  the  .authors  referred  to  in 
the  famous  poem,  as  they  looked  at  the  time 
when  it  was  written  in  1848.  Besides  these  we 
have  space  here  only  to  mention  such  pretty 
little  volumes  as  Stuart  Sterne's  romance-poem 
Piero  da  Castiglione  and  the  somewhat  simi- 
larly bound  one  entitled  Thoreau's  Thoughts, 
and  containing  selections  from  Thoreau's  wri- 
tings made  with  excellent  taste  by  H.  G.*  0. 
Blake.  Both  these  books  are  eminently  suit- 
able for  gift  books.  And  so  indeed  is  the  latest 
volume  of  Edith  Thomas'  poems,  poetically  en- 
titled The  Inverted  Torch,  containing  a  collec- 
tion or  rather  series  of  elegiac  verse  of  as  high  a 
grade  of  excellence  as  any  in  our  American 
literature  To  a  recently  bereaved  friend  no 
present  could  be  more  appropriate  and  helpful. 

With  readers  of  The  Journal,  however,  we 
believe  the  most  popular  of  all  gift-books  this 
year  will  be  Dr.  McCaskey's  han(&ome,  unique, 
and  permanently  valuable  quarto  volume  en- 
titled Christmas  in  Song,  Sketch,  and  Story, 
just  published  by  Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers. 
New  York.  (Price  $2.50).  There  is  nothing 
like  it  in  the  market.  It  was  a  most  happy 
thought  of  Dr.  McCaskey  to  compile  sucn  a 
book,  and  most  happily  has  he  carried  it  out. 
It  gladdens  one's  heart  here  to  find  gathered 
between  one  set  of  covers  all  the  old,  and  many 
of  the  newest  favorite  Christmas  songs,  hymns, 
and  carols,  nearly  300  of  them  in  all,  and 
chosen  with  the  same  admirable  taste  and  judg- 
ment that  have  made  his  "  Franklin  Square 
Song  Collections"  so  universally  popular.  The 
best  music  we  expected  to  find,  but  we  confess 
that  we  were  scarcely  prepared  to  find  in  the 
compiler  an  equally  correct  and  faultless  taste 
when  he  should  come  to  select  material  for  his 
choice  illustrations  and  his  literary  extracts. 
Yet  we  speak  as  a  disinterested  critic  when  we 
declare  it  as  our  conviction  that  nowhere  in  the 
whole  wide  range  of  our  language  could  seven 
finer  specimens,  more  perfect  speciigens,  of  the 
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very  best  that  has  ever  been  said  on  the  subject, 
have  been  found  than  those  embodied  in  this 
volume  from  Beecher,  Lew  Wallace,  Auerbach, 
Lyman  Abbott,  Warren,  and  Dickens.  The 
taste  shown  in  this  selection  is  simply  exquisite, 
and  proves  Dr.  McCaskey*s  literary  judgment 
to  be  of  the  finest  and  most  discriminating. 
The  book  deserves  to  be  called  a  sumptuous 
one,  richly  and  attractively  bound,  and  printed 
in  the  Harpers'  best  style.  It  deserves  to  be 
one  of  the  most  popular  holiday  volumes  of  the 
year.  .  .  .  And  why  should  not  such  handsome 
and  excellent  books  as  Dr.  Edward  Brooks* 
Story  of  the  Iliad  serve  as  a  gift-book  ?  It  is 
published  in  admirable  style,  neat  and  tasteful, 
by  the  Penn  Publishing  Co.,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  is  just  the  kind  of  book  every  bright  boy 
and  girl  should  read  and  will  enjoy  readmg.  It 
ought  to  be  in  all  our  School  Libraries.  .  .  . 
Thoueh  we  are  told  that  The  Hoosier  School- 
Boy,  by  Dr.  Edward  Eggleston,  in  the  neat 
edition  now  brought  out  by  Messrs.  Chsurles 
Scribner's  Sons,  has  been  "  specially  arranged 
by  the  author  for  use  as  a  Reader  in  schools, 
and  with  the  addition  of  definitions  and  occa- 
sional notes  and  questions,"  it  is  not  on  that  ac- 
count less  interesting  nor  less  popular  than  it 
was  in  its  original  form  in  the  pages  of  "St. 
Nicholas."  It  is  a  thoroughly  good  and  whole- 
some story  for  young  folks — and  for  older  ones. 
.  .  .  Messrs.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York, 
have  issued  Julia  P.  Ballard's  Among  the  Moths 
and  Butterflies  in  so  beautiful  a  style  and  with 
such  excellent  illustrations,  that  no  more  wel- 
come Christmas  present  than  it  could  well  be 
chosen  for  any  of  the  young  folks  inclined  to 
take  an  interest  in  this  charming  branch  of 
natural  history.  It  is  not  a  text-book,  but  a 
bright  and  interesting  story-book — full  of  true 
stories,  however,  in  which  is  told  all  about  the 
triple  lives  of  moths  and  butterflies.  Those 
whom  "  Insect  Lives ;  or  Bom  in  Prison  "  used 
to  delight,  need  no  further  recommendation 
than  to  be  told  that  the  present  volume  is  only 
a  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  that  popular 
book.  The  publishers  have  made  it  a  remark- 
ably handsome  volume.  /.  Max  Hark, 
Anqent  History.  For  Colleges  and  High  Schools, 
By  P,  V,  N,  Myers.  Part  II.  History  of  Rome, 
Boston:  Ginn,  ^  Co,  tamo,^  illustrated pp,  2jo. 
Price,  $1.10* 
Tabular  Views  of  Universal  History.  Com- 
piled by  G.  P,  Putnam^  A,  M,,  and  continued  to 
date  by  Lynde  E,  Jones,  New  York:  G,  P. 
Putnam? s  Sons,  Bvo,pp.  an, 
Pirof.  Myers's  well  known  "  Outlines  of  Ancient 
History"  is  the  best  possible  guarantee  of  the  excel- 
lence of  this  volume,  which  is  a  revised  edition  of  the 
second  port  of  that  work,  the  first  part  having  been 
issued  two  years  ago,  and  treating  of  the  chief  East- 
em  nations  and  Greece.  This  second  part  has  all  the 
popular  features  of  the  other,  is  clear  in  its  arrange- 
ment, well  illustrated,  and  supplied  with  good  maps. 
The  Tabular  Views  of  Universal  History  consists  of 
a  series  of  chronol(^cal  tables  giving  in  parallel 
columns  a  record  of  the  prind]^  events  in  the 
world's  history  from  the  earliest  times  up  to  1890. 
While  it  should  never  be  used  as  a  text-book,  it  will 
be  found  an  invaluable  accompaniment  to  the  text- 


book, both  in  studying  and  in  teaching  history,  giving 
as  it  does  for  each  year  and  century  a  kind  of  birds- 
eye  view  of  the  events  transpiring  simultaneously  In 
Europe,  Asia,  A^ca  and  America.    Such  a  view  is 
essential  to  the  intelligent  study  of  history. 
Ethical   Association.     Popular  Lectures    and 
Discussions  before  the  Brooklyn  Ethical  Associa- 
tion,  Boston,    James  H,  West,    pp,  413,    $2,00, 
About  a  year  ago  a  notable  volume  of  similar 
lectures  was  published  on  '*  Evolution  **  which  met 
with  such  favor  that  now  the  lectures  of  another 
season  have  been  issued  in  this  volume  on  Sociology, 
They  treat  of  subjects  like  Primitive  Man,  Growth  of 
the  Marriage   Relation,   Evolution  of  the   State,  of 
Law,  of  Medical  Science,  Arms  and  Armor,  Mechanic 
Arts,  etc. ;  Miss  Le  Row  has  a  lecture  on  "  Education 
as  a  Factor  in  Civilization,"  of  special  interest  to 
teachers;  while  those  on  Evolution  of  the  Wages 
System  and  the  four  on  Evolution  and  Social  Reform 
are  particularly  timely  and  important  to  all  thought- 
ful citizens.     The  two  biographical  lectures  on  Asa 
Gray  and  on  Dr.  E.  L.  Youmans,  are  noble  tributes 
to  the  memory  of  two  noble  men.     It  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  most  advanced  thought  of  the  day. 
Best  Selections.    For  Readings  and  Recitations, 
Number  18,     Compiled  by  Silas  S.  Neff,  B,  O, 
Philada  :    Penn  Publishing  Co,     lamo,,  paper, 
pp.  200.    Priee  30  cents.     Cloth,  jo  cents. 
An  admirable    compilation,  free   from    the    old 
hackneyed  "  pieces,"  fresh  and  full  of  variety,  giving 
the  largest  ^ce  to  selections  from  the  speeches, 
essays,  and  poems  of  men  and  women  of  to-day, 
speaking  and  writing    on    live    subjects,    such    as 
Chauncey   Depew,   Henry  Cleveland,  and  others. 
The  Cortina  Method  to  Learn  Spanish  in 
Twenty  Lessons.  By  R,  D,  de  la  Cortina,  M,  A, 
New  York,     D,  Appleton  &*  Co,     i2mo,,pp,  400, 
The  method  pursued  in  this  volume  is  very  much 
the  same  as  that  introduced  into  the  study  of  lan- 
guages hy  Dr.  Harper  in  his  text-book  of  Hebrew. 
It   is  unquestionably   the  best  and  most  practical 
method  thus  far  known.    It  is  the  only  method  that 
can  really  be  taken  up  with  success  by  private  students 
without  the  aid  of  a  teacher,  though  of  course  to  have 
such  aid  is  always  of  the  greatest  advantage. 
The  Natural  Speller  and  Word  Book.    New 
York:  American  Book  Co,  i2mo.,boards,pp,i66» 
In  this  little  book  the  attempt  is  made  to  teach 
writing,  spelling,  discrimination  in  the  use  of  homo- 
nyms ana    synonyms,    etymological    derivation    of 
words,    letter  writing,  correct  pronunciation.    The 
use  of  red  and  black  ink  in  the  text  is  calculated  to  be 
helpful  to  the  pupil,  as  are  the  illustrations,  which  are 
exceptionally  well  made. 

Elements  op  Plane  and  Solid  Geomerty,  with 
numerous  Exercises,  By  Edward  A,  Bowser, 
LL,  D,  New  York  :  D,  Van  Nostrand  6*  Co. 
i2mo,,  pp,393. 

There  are  plenty  of  good  geometries  available  to 
the  teacher  and  student.  Dr.  Bowser  has  given  us- 
another  one  to  add  to  the  long  list,  as  good  as  most, 
not  differing  from  them  in  any  materiiu  respect,  and 
better  than  many  text-books  we  have  seen  on  the 
same  subject. 

Tarbell's  Lessons  in  Language.    By  Horace  S. 

Tarbell,  A,  M,    First  Book,    Boston:     Ginn  6* 

Co,    i2mo,,  boards,  pp,  214,    Price,  50  cents. 

This  too  is  meant  to  teach  writing,  spelling,  read- 

ing,  etc.    It  does  not  differ  materially  from  many 

other  good  books  of  the  kind  now  in  the  market 
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BECAUSE  HE  LOVED  YOU  SO. 


^  y    f  r->    ^i 


-M-fSu 


Elizabeth  Akvrs. 

WiLLJAM  R.  DsMPSTBa.. 


3^ 


^ 


1.  Cbme,  let   ns  make  his     pleasant   grave  Up  -  on     this     sha  -  dy  shore,  Where  the 

2.  Fair     blossom  dauf^hters      of       the  May,  So     love  •  ly       in       your  bloom.         Your 

3.  Here    all    the  warm,  long  sum  -  mer  days,  The  yel  -  Idw    bees    shall  come,  Co  - 

4.  Here  with  their  soft    and    cau  -  tious  tread.  The  light   feet      of       the  shower         Shall 

5.  And  when  the  summer's    voice     is  dumb,  And  lost    her  bloom  •  ing  grace.        When 
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sad,     sad    riv    -   fr,     *    wave     on  wave,  Shall    grieve  for  -   ev  er  -  more;  Oh, 

ranks  must  stand      a     •      side       to  -  day.  To        give  your    dar    -  ling    room;  These 

quet  -  ting  down     the       bloom  -  ing  ways  With    loud    and     ring    -  ing      hum ;  While 

walk     a  -  boat      his         grass  -  y     bed.  And    cool    the      sul     •  try      hour;  Yet 

sigh  -  ing     au    •    tumn     tem  •  pests  come  To       weep    a    -    bove  the     place.  Till 
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long      and  sweet 
dew  -  drops  which 
war  -  bling    in 
may       not    wake 
all         the      for  • 
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shall      be  his  dream, 

you  shed  in  showers 

the       sunny      trees 

to      smiles  a  •  gain 

est  boughs  are  thinned, 


Lulled  by       its  sooth  •  ing  flow :  Sigh 

Are       lov  •  ing  tears,     I  know:  Bloom 

The      birds    flit   -  to        and  fro:  Sing 

The      eyes  which  sleep    be  -      low:  Fall 

Falls    soft      ca  •  res  •  sing  snow.  Grieve 
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soft  -  ly,  soft 
bright -ly,  bright 
sweet  -  ly,  sweet 
light  -  ly,  light 
gen  -  tly,    gen 
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ly,    shin  -  ing  stream,  Be  -  cause  he  loved  you 

ly,    grate  -  fuf  flowers,  Be  •  cause  he  loved  you 

ly,   birds    and     bees.  Be  -  cause  he  loved  yon 

ly,   pleas  -  ant      rain,  Be  •  cause  he  loved  yon 

tly,    wail  -  ing    wind,  Be  -  cause  he  loved  you 


sol 
so! 
so! 
sol 
sol 


Sigh 
Bloom 

Grieve 
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Be  -  cause 
Be  -  cause 
Be  -  cause 
Be  -  cause 
Be  -  cause 


he  loved 

he  loved 

he  loved 

he  loved 

he  loved 
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yoa  so! 

you  so! 

you  so! 
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EDUCATIONAL  INTEREST  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH. 


FIFTY-SIXTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  OF 
THE  STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives' 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
Gentlemen  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
herewith,  in  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  law,  the  annual  report  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  for  the  year 
ending  June  2,  1890. 

One  of  the  last  official  acts  of  the  late 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Dr. 
E.  E.  Higbee,  was  the  completion  of  his 
report  for  the  year  ending  June  3,  1889. 
He  was  stricken  with  paralysis  on  Tuesday, 
December  10,  at  Mifflin  town,  while  attend- 
ing the  annual  teachers'  institute,  and  passed 
to  his  reward  on  high,  December  13,  1889. 
Dr.  Higbee  was  appointed  to  the  office  April 
I,  1881 ;  reappointed  in  1885,  and  again 
reappointed  in  1889. 

In  his  death  the  commonwealth  sustained 
the  loss  of  an  officer  who  adorned  his  chair 
by  his  unimpeachable  integrity,  by  his  re- 
markable discernment,  by  his  courage,  born 
of  clear  and  strong  conviction,  by  his  affa- 
bility, by  his  great  learning,  by  his  poetic 
nature  and  culture,  and  by  his  tireless  energy 
in  the  discharge  of  duty. 

The  value  of  the  service  rendered  to  the 
cause  of  public  instruction  in  Pennsylvania 
by  Dr.  Higbee  cannot  be  accurately  esti- 
mated. He  aroused  the  people  to  an  earnest 
support  of  the  public  schools.  While  he  was 
in  office  twenty  per  cent,  was  added  to  the 
minimum  legal  school  term ;  the  sum  annu- 


ally expended  upon  school  buildings  was 
doubled ;  the  amount  of  annual  legislative 
appropriation  was  doubled ;  and  the  total 
yearly  expenditure  was  brought  up  to  the 
great  sum  of  twelve  millions  of  dollars. 
Remarkable  as  are  these  results.  Dr.  Higbee's 
work  was  greatest  in  the  exercise  of  that 
influence  upon  superintendei^ts,  directors, 
teachers  and  their  pupils,  which  eludes  the 
statistician,  in  correcting  and  elevating 
ideals  of  real  scholarship,  of  the  work  of  the 
teacher,  and  of  exalted  Christian  character. 
His  memory  will  long  be  cherished  in  the 
hearts  of  the  friends  of  public  instruction. 

COMPARATIVE  STATISTICS. 

There  is  an  increase  for  the  year  of  eleven 
thousand  atid  thirty-five  (11,035)  pupils, 
five  hundred  and  seventy- six  (576)  teachers, 
four  hundred  and  seventy-six  (476)  schools, 
nine  (9)  school  districts,  and  one  (i)  super- 
intendent. The  increase  in  the  number  of 
graded  schools  is  five  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  (573).  The  increase  in  the  salary  of 
male  teachers  per  month  is  eighty-six  (86) 
cents,  and  in  that  of  female  teachers  is 
twenty- three  (23)  cents.  The  total  increase 
of  expenditure,  including  that  upon  build- 
ings, is  one  million  and  twenty-six  thousand 
dollars  (|  1,026,000). 

COMPARED  WITH    1880, 

the  statistics,  excluding  those  of  Philadel- 
phia, show  the  increase  of  pupils  to  be 
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seventy -eight  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
six  (78,706),  of  teachers,  two  thousand  ^vq 
hundred  and  eighty-one  (2,581) ;  of  schools, 
three  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  (3,173);  of  school  districts,  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-three  (133);  of  superin- 
tendents, twenty  six  (26).  The  average 
length  of  the  school  term  has  increased, 
in  months,  one  and  eight-hundreths.  The 
average  number  of  pupils  in  charge  of  a 
teacher  is  almost  unchanged,  standing  now 
between  thirty-eight  and  thirty- nine.  The 
increase  in  the  average  salary  of  male 
teachers  per  month  is  seven  dollars  and  ten 
cents  ($7.10),  and  in  that  of  female  teach- 
ers is  four  dollars  and  sixty-nine  cents 
(I4.69).  The  increase  in  the  annual  ex- 
penditure for  buildings,  purchasing  and 
renting  school  houses,  is  one  million  three 
hundred  and  twenty-one  thousand  eight 
hundred  dollars  (11,321,800);  and  the  in- 
crease in  the  estimated  value  of  school 
property  is  six  millions  of  dollars  (|6,ooo,- 
000;.  The  average  tax  rate  for  current  ex- 
penses has  increased  AV  mills,  and  that  for 
building  purposes  iVs  mills. 

LENGTH  OF  SCHOOL  TERM. 

The  minimum  school  term  was  made  six 
months  in  1887,  and  great  benefit  was  thus 
conferred  upon  many  children  living  in 
districts  where  the  annual  term  was  too 
short  to  make  the  schools  effective.  It  is 
manifest  that  a  longer  term  is  needed.  The 
districts  limiting  their  schools  to  a  term  of 
six  months  have  the  benefit  of  their  invest- 
ments in  buildings  and  grounds  for  but  half 
the  year,  and  when  the  fuel  bill  is  largest. 
The  opening  days  of  a  school  term,  like  the 
beginning  of  other  enterprises,  are  least  pro- 
ductive. The  expense  of  these  opening  days 
yields  least  return  to  the  districts  having 
short  terms.  But  there  are  many  districts, 
laying  the  maximum  of  tax,  unable  to  sus- 
tain good  schools  for  more  than  six  months. 
A  lengthening  of  the  term  in  these  cases, 
under  present  conditions,  would  necessitate 
cheaper  teachers  and  poorer  schools.  An 
increase  in  the  annual  appropriation  will 
remove  every  rational  objection  to  a  length- 
ening of  the  term,  and  will  thus  greatly  in- 
crease the  value  of  the  schools. 

DISTRICT  SUPERVISION. 

In  the  larger  counties  of  the  common- 
wealth closer  supervision  of  the  public 
schools  has  become  an  imperative  necessity. 

Superintendent  Wickersham,  in  his  report 
ten  years  ago,  called  attention  to  the  neces- 
sity of  close  supervision  of  schools  by  ex- 
perts, and  fortified  his  position  with  cogent 


argument.  Superintendent  Higbee,  in  his 
report  for  1886,  earnestly  advocated  closer 
supervision  in  the  rural  districts,  and  after- 
wards drafted  a  bill  which  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives,  but  failed  in  the  Senate. 
In  the  next  session  this  bill  passed  in  the 
Senate,  but  failed  in  the  House.  In  his  re- 
port for  1888,  Dr.  Higbee  again  emphasized 
this  need  with  an  unanswerable  statement  of 
facts.  It  is  of  incalculable  importance  that 
the  bill  referred  to  should  become  a  law. 

teachers'  CERTIFICATES. 

It  was  hoped,  when  the  provisional  certi- 
ficate for  teachers  was  authori2ed,  as  it  com- 
missioned teachers  who  had  only  a  fair 
knowledge  of  the  required  branches  and  no 
experience  in  teaching,  that  it  would  be 
generally  superseded  within  a  few  years  1^ 
the  professional  or  other  higher  certificate. 
The  tables  show,  however,  that  more  than 
half  the  teachers  hold  only  the  provisional 
certificate,  though  only  one-fourth  of  these 
are  inexperienced.  The  highest  importance 
attaches  to  the  issuing  of  teachers'  certifi- 
cates, for  the  character  of  the  schools  in 
each  county  is  chiefly  determined  by  the 
superintendent  when  performing  this  duty. 
Those  counties  that  stand  foremost  for  the 
excellence  of  their  schools,  have  had  super- 
intendents preeminent  in  integrity,  courage 
and  firmness,  as  well  as  in  professional  at- 
tainments. 

TEMPERANCE  PHYSIOLOGY. 

The  reports  made  to  this  ofifice  indicate 
very  general  compliance  with  the  spirit  as 
well  as  with  the  letter  of  the  law.  The 
penalty  for  failure  to  comply  with  its  pro- 
visions has  proven  to  be  sufficient  to  secure 
obedience  on  the  part  of  those  not  specially 
interested  in  the  subject. 

MANUAL  TRAINtNG. 

This  form  of  instruction  has  been  gaining 
steadily  in  favor.  The  labors  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Industrial  Education  have  given 
to  it  a  decided  impetus.  The  state  normal 
schools,  with  the  aid  of  the  appropriation 
for  the  purpose,  have  employed  competent 
instructors,  and  provided  the  necessary 
rooms  and  appliances  for  wood- working  at 
least.  The  pupils  enter  into  the  work  with 
remarkable  interest.  The  large  body  of 
teachers  annually  graduated  from  these 
schools  will  add  materially  to  the  number 
of  those  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  this 
important  art. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

These  institutions   continue  to  grow  in 
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usefulness  and  in  popular  favor.  Under 
the  fostering  care  of  the  State  they  have  de- 
veloped from  small  beginnings  until  their 
graduates  and  undergraduates,  trained  by 
well- qualified  instructors,  are  found  in  con- 
siderable numbers  in  every  county,  con- 
tributing much  to  the  elevation  of  the  pub- 
lic schools.  The  State  normal  schools  are 
required  to  possess  extensive  buildings  and 
grounds,  and  without  any  endowment,  they 
are  also  required  to  maintain  a  large  corps 
of  skilled  teachers.  These  schools  should 
continue  to  receive  the  liberal  support  of 
the  State. 

TREE  CULTURE. 

The  devastation  by  the  floods  of  1889 
gave  dreadful  emphasis  to  the  importance 
of  this  subject.  Educational  books  and 
periodicals  indicate  a  widespread  interest  in 
it.  The  tendency  of  the  day  toward  that 
which  is  practical  in  schools  encourages  the 
hope  that  the  pupils  of  the  present  and 
future  will  have  an  intelligent  appreciation 
of  tree  culture.  While  it  is  too  eirly  to  give 
definite  results,  it  may  safely  be  said  that 
while  few  schools  observed  neither  of  the 
days  appointed,  many  observed  both. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

D.  J.  Waller,  Jr., 
State  Supt,  Pub,  Instruction, 


STATISTICAL    STATEMENTS     RELATING    TO    THE 

PUBLIC    SCHOOLS    OF    PENNSYLVANIA,    FOR 

THE   SCHOOL   YEAR   ENDING  JUNE   2D, 

1890. 


Number  of  School  Districts  in  the 
State 

Number  of  Schools 

Number  of  Graded  Schools  .    .    . 

Number  of  Superintendents     .    . 

Number  of  Male  Teachers  .   .   * 

Number  of  Female  Teachers  .   . 

Whole  number  of  Teachers  .   .    . 

Average  Salaries  of  Male  Teach- 
ers per  Month 

Average  Salaries  of  Female 
Teachers  per  Month 

Average  length  of  School  Term  in 
Months •    . 

Number  of  Pupils 

Average  Number  of  Pupils   ...  ^_ 

Gost  of  Tuition 16,937,689  97 

Cost  of  Building,  Purchasing  and 
Renting 2,738,418  41 

Cost  of  Fuel,  Contingencies,  Debt 
and  Interest  Paid 3.252,313  72 

Total  cost  of  Tuition,  Building, 
Fuel  and  Contingencies    .   .   .  12,828,422  10 

State  Appropriation 2,000,000  00 

Estimated  Value  of  School  Prop- 
erty     35*435*9^3  <» 


2,326 

22,365 

10,750 

119 

8,382 
16,111 
24»493 

139  86 

;f^3o  54 

^  7.38 
965.444 
682.941 


Important  Items  Compared  with  those  of  the 
Preceding  Year,  Ending  June  3d,  188Q, 


Net  increase  in  number  of  Dis- 
tricts   

Increase  in  number  of  Schools  .'. 

Increase  in  number  of  Graded 
Schools 

Increase  in  number  of  Male 
Teachers.  .• . 

Increase  in  number  of  Female 
Teachers 

Increase  in  Salary  of  Male  Teach- 
ers per  Month 

Increase  in  Salary  of  Female 
Teachers  per  Month  ..... 

Decrease  in  School  Term  in 
months 

Increase  in  Number  of  Pupils  .   . 

Increase  in  Cost  of  Tuition.  .    .    . 

Increase  in  Cost  of  Building,  Pur- 
chasing and  Renting 

Increase  in  Cost  of  Fuel,  Contin- 
gencies, Debt  and  Interest  Paid. 


476 

573' 
191 

385 
..86 

.23 

.11 

"»o35 
1267,892  46 

684,414  02 

73.854  80 


Condition  of  System,  Not  Including 
Philadelphia. 

Number  of  Districts ^•325 

Number  of  Schools 19.758 

Number  of  Pupils 849,055 

Average  Attendance 574i8i7 

Percentage  of  Attendance  ....  .82 

Average  length  of  Term,  Months  7.33 

Number  of  Male  Teachers    .   .   .  8,289 

Number  of  Female  Teachers    .   .  13.597 

Whole  number  of  Teachers  .   .   .  21,886 

Average  salary  of  Male  Teachers 

per  Month I38  46 

Average  salary  of  Female  Teach- 
ers per  Month  .........  I29  83 

Cost  of  Tuition I5438.587  21 

Fuel  and  Contingencies    ....    2,656,958  93 
Purchasing,  Building  and  Repair- 
ing Houses 2,131,322  71 

For  Tuition,  Building,  Fuel  and 

Contingencies 10,226,868  85 

Average  number  of  Mills  on  Dol- 
lar for  School  Purposes     .   .   •  5.88 
Average  number  of  Mills  on  Dol- 
lar for  Building  Purposes  ...                 3.24 
Amount  of  Tax  levied 17,923,622  43 

Philadelphia. 

Number  of  Schools 2,607 

Number  of  Male  Teachers    ...  93 

Number  of  Female  Teachers    .   .  2,514 

Average  salary  of  Male  Teachers 

per  Month I133  20 

Average  salary  of  Femsde  Teach- 
ers per  Month 67  17 

Number  of  Pupils  in  School  at 

end  of  year 116,389 

Average  Attendance 108,124 

Paid  for  Teachers*  Salaries  .   .   .  11,499,102  76 

Paid  for  Houses,  Additions  and 

Repairs  ...   * 607,095  70 

Paid  for  Books,  Fuel,  Stationery 

and  Contingencies 595*354  79 
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THE  COUNTRY  SCHOOL. 


SXJPT.  H.  S.  JONES,  LINCOLN,  NEB. 


THERE  is  a  general  feeling  among  teach- 
ers, parents,  and  pupils,  that  the  coun- 
try school,  even  when  taught  by  a  good 
teacher,  is  a  place  of  meagre  educational 
results.  The  teacher  longs  to  get  into  the 
town  or  the  city  in  order  that  '*  better 
work**  may  be  done.  The  same  feeling  in- 
fluences fathers,  mothers,  and  their  chil- 
dren, as  much  as  to  say  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  education  in  the  country. 

It  is  quite  near  the  truth  to  say  that  the 
educational  benefits  of  the  country  schools 
outweigh  those  of  the  town. 

No  teacher  of  a  rural  school  has  good 
reason  to  think  that  his  efforts  can  but  be 
weak  because  he  has  not  the  '*  modern 
appliances*'  and  opportunities  of  doing 
''grade  work*'  common  to  towns  and  cities. 
It  m'ay  not  be  known  to  many  country 
teachers  that  the  great  question  with  the 
progressive  city  school  superintendent  is 
how  to  manage  the  graded  school  so  as  to 
get  into  its  movement  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  elasticity  and  individuality  of  the 
rural  ungraded  school.  It  is  hardly  exag- 
geration to  say  that  in  many  crises  the  iron- 
clad graded  school  has  done  more  harm 
than  good,  for  the  reason  that  the  sort  of 
inquiry  that  makes  strong  men  and  women, 
that  which  comes  from  within,  is  suppressed. 
The  teacher  being  ever  at  the  front,  brist- 
ling with  questions,  smothers  and  kills  that 
personality  which  develops  thinkers  and 
doers. 

In  the  country  school  the  teacher  is 
obliged  to  let  his  pupils  ''go  it  alone"  a 
great  part  of  the  time.  Milk-and-water  ex- 
planations can  have  no  place  on  the  pro- 
gramme.    A  hint  must  serve  as  a  lecture. 

In  addition,  the  country  school  is  not  iso- 
lated educationally.  Right  with  it,  working 
in  the  same  line,  is  the  farm  with  its  fine 
fleld  for  observation,  reasoning,  and  re- 
sponsibility— a  school  that  has  classes  in 
foresight,  pluck,  courage,  purpose,  and  grit. 

The  town  school,  on  the  other  hand,  is  in 
an  atmosphere  of  distraction.  The  city  pupil 
hardly  knows  what  it  is  to  ponder;  he  is 
kept  more  than  busy  in  receiving  and  giving 
out  what  he  has  received.  There  is  but  lit- 
tle in  his  home  or  street  life  that  assists  in 
making  him  long  for  trying  responsibility. 
The  tendency  of  the  influence  outside  the 
school  is  to  cause  him  to» desire  a  "soft 
place"  when  he  seeks  to  do  a  part  of  the 
world's  work.     It  is  held  by  some  that  man- 


ual education  will  remedy  this  defect,  but 
no  amount  of  shop  work  in  the  city  can  be- 
gin to  do  for  our  boys  and  girls  what  the 
farm  has  done  and  is  doing. 

True,  a  child  will  make  far  greater  pro- 
gress in  a  large  graded  school  in  certain 
things,  as  writing,  spelling,  so-called  "  in- 
dustrial' '  drawing,  dnd  vocal  reading,  stud- 
ies that  are  mastered  through  the  channel  of 
telling  and  imitation ;  but  the  child  of  the 
farm-school  has  a  chance  to  come  out  through 
the  common  school  course  better  fitted  to 
think,  to  do,  and  to  win  success. 

The  little  investigation  given  to  the  sub- 
ject shows  that  the  leading  men  and  women 
of  our  towns  and  cities  came  up  through  the 
farm  school,  and  the  teacher  in  the  "  plain 
school-house  on  the  hill"  should  magnify 
his  calling,  for  he  has  grand  helps  and  noble 
opportunity.  ^.  ^,  Journal  of  EdutatUn, 
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BY  JOHN  KENNEDY. 


IN  former  times  the  reading  habit  was 
looked  upon  generally  with  admiration. 
It  was  taken  as  an  assurance  that  the  reader 
was  gathering  valuable  information,  was  de« 
veloping  intelligence,  was  having  his  ambi- 
tion quickened,  was  preparing  himself  for 
the  occasions  and  opportunities  that  will 
come  to  every  man,  was,  in  short,  preparing 
himself  for  success  in  life.  While  it  is  true 
that  the  stream  cannot  rise  higher  than  its 
source,  yet  it  is  also  true  that  it  requires  an 
enormous  obstacle  to  prevent  the  water  from 
finding  its  level.  So  an  individual  fed  from 
the  pure  sources  of  English  undeflled  ac- 
quires the  buoyant  tendency  from  the 
thought  he  has  received,  and  rises  even  in 
spite  of  himself  toward  the  level  of  his 
masters.  True,  there  is  an  occasional  book- 
worm who  absorbs  like  a  sponge,  and  is 
useful  only  for  other  men  to  squeeze.  We 
have  the  type  in  Dominie  Samson.  But  as 
a  rule  good  literature  proves  nutritious.  It 
is  digested  and  assimilated  into  the  very 
fiber  of  the  reader's  mind.  Benjamin 
Franklin  invested  his  first  shilling  in  a  copy 
of  the  "Spectator."  He  saved  from  his 
board  allowance  a  fairly  good  sum  with 
which  to  purchase  books  for  the  nourish- 
ment of  his  mind.  He  became  a  great 
reader,  and  as  a  result  he  became  the 
greatest  philosopher,  statesman,  and  diplo- 
matist that  our  country  has  produced. 
When  he  went  abroad  to  enlist  aid  for  his 
sorely-pressed  country,  he  did  not  have  to 
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appear  with  genuflections  and  postrations 
before  the  symbols  and  possessors  of  earthly 
power.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  accorded 
the  homage  of  an  admiring  world;  and 
even  the  royalty  of  the  purple  hastened  to 
pay  homage  to  the  royalty  of  intellect  and 
character. 

The  boy  read  during  the  intervals  of 
labor;  the  man  taught,  charmed,  and  moved 
the  world.  His  books  were  for  a  time  his 
designation ;  on  his  arrival  in  New  York  on 
his  way  to  Philadelphia,  he  was  honored 
with  a  message  from  Governor  Berkley, 
saying  that  he  would  like  a  few  moments' 
chat  with  the  young  man  who  had  the  trunk 
full  of  books.  The  governor,  who  was  a 
Cambridge  man,  found  that  the  modest 
youth  had  views,  and  that  he  was  able,  at 
almost  every  point  of  difference  of  opinion, 
to  unhorse  the  university  scholar.  The  old 
proverb  says,  "Beware  of  the  man  of  one 
book."  The  man  who  has  a  favorite  author 
b  likely  to  have  mastered  the  thought  of 
the  latter.  How  much  more,  then,  need 
one  beware  of  the  man  who  has  read  sympa- 
thetically a  fairly  large  number  of  standard 
authors.  The  "mill  boy  of  the  slashes" 
developed  a  taste  for  reading,  and  he  be- 
came one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest, 
thinker  and  orator  of  modem  times,  the 
immortal  Henry  Clay.  Another  lad  read 
the  life  of  Washington  by  the  light  of  a  log 
fire  after  laboring  during  the  day  for  the 
family  bread;  and  in  due  time  he  sat  in 
Washington's  chair,  the  second  Washington. 
Among  the  many  good  men  who  have 
occupied  the  president's  chair,  and  who  are 
yet  to  be  there  in  the  long  succession  of  the 
future,  the  benign  faces  of  Washington  and 
Lincoln  will  ever  be  at  the  head.  Mr. 
Lincoln  had  never  attended  school ;  yet  on 
the  occasion  of  his  delivering  an  address  in 
New  Haven,  he  was  questioned  by  the  pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric  in  Yale  College  as  to  the 
secret  of  his  marvelous  analytical  power, 
and  his  wonderful  felicity  of  language.  He 
read  himself  into  intelligence,  and  then  he 
cultivated  himself  intelligently  with  such 
means  as  his  modest  library  could  afford. 
He  was  fed  on  giants'  food,  and  then  he 
deliberately  convened  his  sanctum  into  a 
gymnasium  of  the  mind.     ^ 

Now  what  are  we  to  infer?  That  the  way 
to  have  a  good  stock  of  Franklins,  Clays, 
and  Lincolns  in  the  country  would  be  to  keep 
the  boys  out  of  school?  No;  the  way  to 
promote  such  a  happy  consummation  is  to 
place  the  ban  of  public  condemnation  on 
pernicious  books.  We  have  great  readers 
to-day,  l;>ut  they  are  reading  to  their  de- 


struction rather  than  to  their  upbuilding. 
The  schools  have  tatight  the  children  to 
read,  but  they  have  not  made  sure  that  the 
children  will  read  only  what  is  profitable. 
This  reading  generation  has  been  left  to  find 
its  own  reading  matter,  and  it  finds  the 
wrong  article.  The  standard  books,  the 
heritage  of  the  race,  the  mind  and  character 
builders,  have  fallen  into  disuse,  while  an 
enormous  market  for  worthless  trash  has 
sprung  up  in  its  place.  The  boys  and  girls 
are  reading,  reading,  and  the  boys  and  girls 
are  dwindling,  dwindling.  The  supply  is 
governed  by  the  demand.  Publishers  will 
not  long  continue  to  ruin  themselves'  by  is- 
suing standard  works  when  they  know  that 
the  demand  is  for  the  other  kind.  Publish- 
ers have  bills  to  meet;  they  cannot  afford  to 
be  over  scrupulous ;  they  are  compelled  to 
use  the  market  they  find  rather  than  to  try 
the  hopeless  task  of  creating  such  a  market 
as  they  would  desire.  The  new  Shakespearea 
and  M iltons  may  find  honor  in  the  future, 
but  they  are  having  a  hard  time  of  it  to-day. 
The  interests  of  humanity,  of  society,  and 
of  the  state,  require  that  this  state  of  things 
be  remedied;  that  mental  and  moral  nourish- 
ment be  substitued  for  the  present  mental 
and  moral  dissipation.  The  remedy  must 
be  found  in  the  schools.  Literature  must 
be  cultivated  there  as  a  branch.  Teachers 
should  be  versed  in  the  history  of  literature, 
and  familiar  with  a  fairly  large  number  of 
standard  books.  This  familiarity  should 
include  the  power  of  an  intelligent  analysis. 
No  one  should  be  permitted  to  teach  without 
this  equipment.  Then  the  art  of  teaching 
should  be  the  art  of  awakening  an  interest 
in  wholesome  books,  and  in  getting  those 
books  read — the  art  of  doing  for  the  children 
what  Franklin,  Clay,  and  Lincoln  were 
comselled  to  do  for  themselves.  It  should 
be  the  art  of  checking  the  use  of  unprofitable 
books.  The  public  has  a  right  to  gauge  our 
teaching  by  the  state  of  the  book-market, 
and  by  the  quality  of  books  which  it  finds  in 
the  hands  of  the  budding  youth  of  the 
country.  Could  we  peer  over  the  shoulder 
of  the  reading  boy  and  find  that  he  was  de- 
vouring "Paradise  Lost,"  or  "The  Lady  of 
the  Lake,"  or  the  "Iliad,"  or  "Herodotus," 
or  "Plutarch,"  or  "The  Merchant  of  Ven- 
ice,"  or  "  David  Copper  field,"  or  Macaulay, 
or  Longfellow,  or  Whittier,  or  Emerson,  or 
Hawthorne,  or  Holmes,  or  Lowell,  or  any 
one  of  the  books  that  have  come  to  us  to 
stay  as  an  abiding  heritage,  would  we  not 
feel  like  blessing  "his  teacher?  To  give  the 
teacher  credit  would  be  almost  our  first  in- 
stinct.    Then  what  shall  be  our  feeling  to- 
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ward  the  teacher  if  the  book  shall  prove  to 
be  Dare- Devil  Dick  of  the  Roaring  Gulch, 
or  the  Antics  of  the  Man  in  the  Moon,  or 
the  Seared  Heart  ?  We  would  pity  the  ne- 
glected boy  or  girl  who  was  exposed  to  such 
an  ordeal.  But  what  shall  be  our  feelings 
towards  his  natural  guardians,  his  or  her 
parents  and  his  or  her  teachers?  To  say  the 
least,  the  vision  would  not  call  forth  eulogy. 
Right  here  is  an  opportunity  for  a  great  re- 
form in  educational  methods.  Some  locali- 
ties are  rising  to  the  occasion,  and  are  get- 
ting wholesome  books  used.  But  those  lo- 
calities are  still  very  few;  the  majority  of 
public  schools  are  attending  to  arithmetic, 
grammar,  geography,  etc.,  and  are  letting 
literature  take  care  of  itself.  The  play  of 
Hamlet  becomes  of  little  interest  with  Ham- 
let left  out ;  and  the  play  of  education  be- 
comes of  little  value,  if  not  a  positive  evil, 
with  the  element  of  literature  left  out. — N* 
>.  School  Journal. 


THADDEUS  STEVENS. 


BY  ALEXANDER  H.  HOOD. 


WHEN  a  man  of  peculiar  qualifications  is 
required  to  push  the  world  onward  to- 
wards the  good  time  coming,  when  the  lion 
and  the  lamb  shall  lie  down  together  and  a 
little  child  shall  lead  them.  Providence  al- 
ways furnishes  an  instrument  adapted  to  the 
work.  History  is  full  of  such  cases.  Some- 
times the  chosen  one  seems  to  come  forth 
like  Minerva  from  the  head  of  Jove,  fully 
developed  and  equipped  at  all  points  for  the 
work.  At  other  times  it  would  appear  that 
a  long  course  of  vigorous  training  is  re- 
quired to  fit  the  destined  leader  for  his 
work.  Moses  spent  the  first  forty  years  of 
his  life  in  the  most  learned,  the  most  luxur- 
ious, the  most  dissolute  court  then  existing. 
In  this  period  he  learned  to  know  men, 
their  virtues,  and  their  vices.  Forty  years 
more  tending  sheep  in  the  solitudes  of  vast 
plains  and  rugged  mountains,  gave  him  leis- 
ure to  think  over,  to  fully  comprehend  the 
power  and  use  of  the  knowledge  he  had  be- 
fore acquired.  It  was  in  this  way  he  was 
made  capable  of  becoming  the  leader  and 
law-giver  of  the  only  people  who  retained 
the  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  principles  on 
which  only  the  highest  civilization  is  possi- 
ble :  the  law  of  the  Eternal,  Invisible,  All- 
powerful  Intelligence,  which  made  and  sus- 
tains the  universe,  material  and  spiritual. 

In  our  own  time  we  have  seen  numerous 
instances  of  Providential  selection  and  prep- 


aration. No  other  man  than  Abraham  Lin- 
coln could  have  abolished  slavery  so  effect- 
ually as  he  did.  His  slow,  cautious  mode 
of  dealing  with  the  question,  prevented  all 
hazard  of  failure  from  premature  attempts. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  war  Grant  never 
dreamed  that  he  was  the  man  destined  to 
end  the  rebellion.  Up  to  this  time  he  had 
not  been  a  prosperous  man.  Fortune,  in  al- 
most every  instance,  seemed  to  baffle  his  ex- 
ertions. Most  probably  it  was  from  this 
very  circumstance  that  he  acquired  that  per- 
sistence of  purpose  which  afterwards  made 
his  success  so  thoroughly  complete. 

Lincoln  finished  his  allotted  task,  and  in 
fire  and  blood  was  called  to  his  reward. 
Grant  still  remains,  [This  sketch  was  written 
in  187 1.]  Without  the  crowning  victories 
of  Grant,  Lincoln's  proclamation  of  free- 
dom would  have  remained  a  dead  letter. 
Without  the  reconstruction  measures  of  Ste- 
vens, the  South  in  a  few  years  would, 
through  the  agency  of  its  legislative  bodies, 
have  nullified  all  the  good  which  the  procla- 
mation of  Lincoln  and  the  victories  of 
Grant  had  given  the  nation  power  to  estab- 
lish. To  give  a  history  of  this  man  as  fully 
as  can  be  done  within  the  small  space  to 
which  this  article  is  limited,  is  the  task 
which  the  writer  has  undertaken. 

Thaddeus  Stevens  was  bom  in  the  town 
of  Danville,  Caledonia  county,  Vermont,  on 
the  4th  day  of  April,  1792.  Of  his  father 
but  little  is  known,  beyond  the  facts  that  he 
was  a  man  of  rather  dissipated  habits,  and  a 
great  wrestler,  able  to  throw  down  any  man 
in  the  county.  In  the  war  of  181 2  he  en- 
listed as  a  soldier,  and  in  the  attack  on  Os- 
wego received  a  bayonet  wound,  of  which 
he  died  a  few  days  afterwards.  His  mother, 
of  whom  he  never  wearied  in  talking,  was 
a  woman  of  strong  natural  sense  and  uncon- 
querable resolution.  Her  maiden  name  was 
Morrell,  and  the  great  object  of  her  life  was 
to  give  her  sons  a  good  education.  In  this 
effort  she  was  successful.  The  eldest  be- 
came a  judge  in  Illinois;  Alanson,  the 
second  son,  was  a  practising  physician  of 
high  reputation  at  the  t-ime  of  his  death. 
Another,  the  third  of  the  brothers,  became 
a  farmer,  aujd  was  a  gentleman  of  intelli- 
gence and  culture.  Thaddeus,  the  young- 
est, was  the  one  on  whom  she  placed  the 
greatest  share  of  her  affections.  There  was 
a  valid,  natural  reason  for  this.  The  boy, 
though  healthy,  was  in  some  degree  de- 
formed. He  had  a  club  foot,  and  doubtless 
required  greater  attention  than  the  otheis. 
From  the  little  that  can  now  be  gathered  as 
to  the  relations  between  him  and  his  mother. 
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it  is  very  clear  that  he  was  the  Joseph  of  the 
family. 

His  first  journey  into  the  world  was  in 
1804,  when  he  went  with  his  parents  to  Bos- 
ton, on  a  visit  to  some  relations.  He  very 
seldom  alluded  to  his  trip^  though  from 
what  he  did  say  about  it,  the  inference  to  be 
drawn  is,  that  he  came  to  a  resolution  to  be- 
come rich .  and  live  like  the  wealthy  men 
did  there.  This  resolution,  however, 
seemed  to  have  little  effect  upon  his  after- 
life, for  there  never  was  a  man  who  cared 
less  for  money  to  be  spent  upon  himself.  It 
may  be  that  it  was  at  this  time  he  began  to 
understand  that  money  was  the  power  by 
which  men  were  ruled,  but  it  seems  scarcely 
possible  that  one  so  young  could  have  ar- 
rived at  this  conclusion.  He  was,  however, 
a  genuine  Yankee,  and  in  poor  countries, 
like  Vermont  was  then,  taken  in  connection 
with  his  knowledge  that  all  he  could  ever 
hope  to  be  must  depend  upon  himself,  it 
may  be  that  it  was  then  that  some  of  the 
prominent  characteristics  of  his  nature  were 
developed.  That  it  was  at  this  time  he  de- 
termined to  make  his  mark  in  the  world,  is 
certain.  The  year  after  this,  the  spotted 
fever  prevailed  to  an  alarming  degree  in 
Caledonia.  For  miles  around  his  home 
there  was  scarcely  a  family  in  which  one  or 
more  were  not  stricken  down.  In  many 
houses,  all  were  sick,  and  it  was  almost  im- 
possible to  obtain  help.  In  tjiis  state  of 
things  Mrs.  Stevens  turned  nurse,  and  went 
to  the  help  of  her  neighbors,  taking  young 
Thaddeus  along  with  her.  Among  the  fam- 
ilies they  visited  there  was  no  little  suffering, 
and  the  recollection  of  this  fact  operated  in 
after-life  to  make  him  always  very  kindly 
disposed  to  the  sick  and  the  poor.  To 
such,  up  to  the  end  of  his  life,  when  he 
knew  of  their  wants,  he  was  always  a  minis- 
tering angel.  Often,  it  is  true,  he  would 
rail  at  men  for  their  vices,their  want  of  in- 
dustry and  care,  and  yet  it  often  seemed  he 
was  more  kind  to  this  class  of  persons  than 
to  those  who  had  never  been  guilty  of  such 
imprudence.  Many  of  his  good  works  of 
this  kind  were  done  in  secret,  no  one  know- 
ing anything  about  them  except  himself  and 
the  party  benefited.  Those  who  asked  for 
his  charity  he  never  refused  when  he  had 
money;  when  his  pockets  were  empty,  as 
was  sometimes  the  case,  he  would  never  ad- 
mit the  fact,  but  justify  his  refusal  by  bring- 
ing forward  the  unworthiness  of  the  appli- 
cant. Those  who  knew  the  real  reason  of 
his  conduct,  were  often  considerably  amused 
at  the  seriousness  with  which  he  would  lec- 
ture the  applicant  on  such  occasions. 


That  his  father  was  a  shoemaker  is  known, 
but  he  did  not  work  steadily  at  the  business. 
Thaddeus,  though  his  opportunities  were  not 
great,  had  still  a  chance  to  pick  up  a  little 
of  the  trade.  Certain  it  is,  that  after  his 
father's  death,  and  perhaps  before  it,  he 
made  the  shoes  of  the  family,  and  perhaps 
some  for  a  few  of  the  neighbors.  In  his 
younger  years,  when  first  a  candidate  for 
the  Legislature,  he  used  to  boast  of  being  a 
shoemaker;  and  the  writer  has  seen  men 
who  averred  that  they  had  worked  with  him 
in  the  same  shop,  but  this  was  not  trtie. 
Certain  it  is,  that  he  never  did  anything  of 
the  sort  in  Pennsylvania. 

During  his  early  years  Mr.  Stevens  was  a  / 
most  diligent  reader  of  everything  that  came 
into  his  hands.  Books,  at  that  time,  were 
not  very  numerous  in  Peacham,  where  he 
then  lived.  When  he  was  about  fifteen  he 
tried  the  experiment  of  founding  a  library, 
which  it  is  said  still  exists,  having  grown 
considerably  in  size  since  his  day.  About 
this  time,  like  all  Yankee  boys  who  desire 
an  education,  he  began  to  teach  school, 
and,  it  is  said,  was  quite  a  successful  teacher. 
On  September  nth,  1814,  he  was  a  student 
at  Burlington  College  [afterwards  known 
as  the  University  of  Vermont,  from  which 
Dr.  Higbee  graduated  in  1849],  ^o"*  o^  that 
day  he  saw,  with  a  spy-glass,  the  fight  be- 
tween McDonough  and  thp  British  fleet  on 
Lake  Champlain.  For  some  reason  he  did 
not  graduate  at  this  College,  but  at  Dart- 
mouth in  the  following  year.  Perhaps  the 
following  circumstance,  which  is  taken  from 
the  relation  of  Stevens  himself,  may  have 
had  something  to  do  with  the  change. 

The  campus  at  Burlington  College  was 
not  enclosed,  and  the  cows  of  the  citizens 
used  to  enjoy  it  as  a  pleasant  pasture-ground. 
Before  commencement,  it  was  usual  to  give 
the  people  notice  to  keep  their  cows  away 
till  after  commencement  was  over.  The 
grounds  were  then  cleared  up,  and  every- 
thing kept  in  complete  order  till  the  exer- 
cises were  ended  and  the  students  gone  to 
their  homes.  It  happened  that  among  the 
citizens  of  Burlington  was  a  man,  "  a  stub- 
born fellow,  whom,"  as  Stevens  said,  "we 
shall  call  Jones."  He  would  take  no  steps 
to  keep  his  cows  off  the  campus.  One  night, 
about  a  week  before  the  day  of  commence- 
ment, Stevens  and  a  friend  were  walking 
under  the  trees  in  front  of  the  College, 
when  they  saw  one  of  Jones*  cows  within 
the  lines.  They  knew  the  cow  belonged  to 
Jones ;  they  knew  Jones  let  her  go  there  in 
a  spirit  of  defiance  of  the  students.  After 
some  discussion,  it  was  agreed  to  kill  the  cow. 
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Among  the  students  was  a  young  man  of 
good  reputation  who  kept  himself  aloof  from 
most  of  the  others.  This  young  man  had 
a  room  in  an  out-house  belonging  to  the 
College,  where  in  spare  moments  he  manu- 
factured many  things  out  of  wood,  which 
he  sold  to  the  people  of  the  town  and  to 
others.  Among  other  tools,  he  was  known 
to  have  an  axe,  and  Stevens  and  his  com- 
panion determined  to  use  it  in  the  execution 
of  the  cow.  The  axe  was  procured,  the 
cow  was  slain,  the  axe  returned,  and  the 
two  avengers  of  the  college  dignity  retired 
to  rest.  The  next  morning  Jones  was  with 
the  president ;  and  an  investigation  was  at 
once  begun ;  blood  was  found  on  the  axe 
of  the  well-behaved  student ;  he  denied  the 
charge,  but  as  there  was  no  evidence  against 
any  other  person,  he  was  threatened  with  a 
public  reprimand  and  expulsion  on  the  day 
on  which  he  had  expected  to  graduate  with 
high  honors.  No  doubt  the  young  man 
suffered  much,  but  Stevens  and  his  associate 
suffered  more.  They  dared  not  inform 
against  themselves,  yet  they  could  not  see 
an  innocent  person  punished  for  their  mis- 
conduct. What  was  to  be  done?  After 
many  conferences,  without  any  result, 
Stevens  suggested  that  Jones  was  not  a  bad 
man,  but  rather  a  high-spirited  fellow,  who 
would  help  them  out  of  the  scrape  if  they 
would  throw  themselves  upon  his  mercy. 
This  they  resolved  to  do.  It  was  the  night 
before  commencement  day,  when  they  had 
their  interview  with  Jones.  They  made  a 
clean  breast  of  it,  and  offered  to  pay  twice 
the  value  of  the  cow  whenever  they  should 
be  able  to  do  so.  Jones  listened  kindly; 
told  them  not  to  distress  themselves  about 
the  price  of  the  cow,  and  said  he  would  fix 
it  all  next  morning.  True  to  his  word, 
about  nine  o'clock  Jones  appeared  just  be- 
fore the  proceedings  were  to  begin;  told 
the  professors  that  he  was  all  wrong  about 
the  death  of  his  cow,  and  that  she  had  been 
killed  by  soldiers  who  were  going  down  the 
river  on  a  boat,  and  had  no  time  to  dress 
and  remove  the  meat.  This  made  all  things 
right ;  the  young  man  was  not  expelled,  but 
honorably  acquitted  of  the  charge.  Stevens 
and  his  friend  were  never  suspected.  Some 
years  afterwards,  when  Stevens  was  rising 
in  the  world,  Mr.  Jones  received  a  draft  for 
the  price  of  the  best  sort  of  cow  in  the 
market,  accompanied  by  a  fine  gold  watch 
and  chain  by  way  of  interest.  A  year  or 
two  afterwards  there  came  to  Gettysburg, 
directed  to  Mr.  Stevens,  a  hogshead  of  the 
best  Vermont  cider,  and  this  was  the  end 
of  the  killing  of  Jones's  cow. 


It  cannot  now  be  ascertained  with  cer- 
tainty what  profession  Mr.  Stevens  originally 
intended  to  adopt.  In  arguing  predestina- 
tion with  one  who  is  an  Arminian,  he 
evinced  sucli  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  theological  writers  of  the  Calvinistic 
school,  that  the  friend  said:  *'  Stevens,  did 
you  ever  study  with  a  view  to  the  pulpit?" 
The  answer  was  :  "  Umph  !  I  have  read  the 
books."     This  is  all  that  is  known  about  it. 

Mr.  Stevens  made  his  appearance  in  Penn- 
sylvania, at  York,  about  the  end  of  18x5, 
where  he  obtained  a  situation  as  teacher  io 
an  academy,  of  which  Dr.  Perkins  was  the 
principal.  Amos  Gilbert,  a  celebrated 
teacher,  then  residing  at  York,  said  that 
Stevens  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  most 
backward,  retiring,  modest  young  men  he 
had  ever  seen,  and  that  he  was  a  remarkably 
hard  student.  This  is  the  only  fact  as  to 
the  period  of  his  stay  at  York  the  writer 
has  been  able  to  ascertain.  Soon  after  leav- 
ing the  academy  he  made  application  for 
admission  to  the  bar  at  Gettysburg;  but 
owing  to  the  fact  that  he  had  not  read  law 
under  the  instruction  of  a  gentleman  learned 
in  the  law,  for  two  years,  as  required  by  the 
rule  of  court,  he  was  rejected.  At  that  time 
Maryland  admitted  all  applicants  to  the  bar 
who,  on  examination,  were  found  to  be 
qualified.  Mr.  Stevens  went  to  Bel  Air, 
where  the  court  was  in  session,  and  made 
application  to  be  examined.  The  court, 
Judge  Chase,  appointed  a  committee,  of 
which  the  chairman  was  General  Winder. 
Stevens'  description  of  the  examination  is 
well  worth  preserving : 

Supper  was  over,  the  table  was  cleared 
off,  and  the  clock  said  it  was  half-past  seven. 
Stevens  was,  of  course,  punctual  to  time, 
and  shortly  after,  the  judge  and  the  com- 
mittee took  their  seats.  "  Are  you  the 
young  man  who  is*  to  be  examined?"  said 
the  judge.  Stevens  replied  that  he  was. 
"Mr.  Stevens,"  said  the  judge,  ** there  is 
one  indispensable  prerequisite  before  the 
examination  can  proceed.  There  must  be 
two  bottles  of  Madeira  on  the  table,  and 
the  applicant  must  order  it  in."  The  order 
was  given,  the  wine  brought  forward,  and 
its  quality  thoroughly  tested.  Gen.  Winder 
began  with :  "  Mr.  Stevens,  what  books 
have  you  read?"  Stevens  replied,  •*  Black- 
stone,  Coke  upon  Littleton,  a  work  on 
Pleading,  and  Gilbert  on  Evidence."  This 
was  followed  by  two  or  three  other  ques- 
tions by  other  members  of  the  committee, 
the  last  of  which  required  the  distinction 
between  a  contingent  remainder  and  an  ex- 
ecutory devise,  which  was  satisfactorily  an- 
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swered.  By  this  time  the  judge  was  feeling 
a  little  dry  again,  and  broke  in  saying: 
"  Gentlemen,  you  see  the  young  man  is  all 
right;  Til  give  him  a  certificate."  This 
was  soon  made  out  and  signed,  but  before 
it  was  handed  over,  two  more  bottles  had 
to  be  produced.  These  were  partaken  of 
by  a  large  number  of  squires  and  others, 
who  were  there  attending  court,  who,  as 
soon  as  the  examination  was  concluded, 
came  in  and  were  introduced  to  the  newly- 
made  member  of  the  bar. 

He  left  early,  rode  fast,  and  while  cross- 
ing McCairs  Ferry  bridge,  not  then  fin- 
ished, he  had  a  very  narrow  escape  from 
death.  His  horse  took  fright,  and  would 
have  fallen  into  the  river  with  his  rider,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  presence  of  mind  of  one 
of  the  men  working  on  the  bridge.  He 
dined  that  day  in  Lancaster,  at  Slough's 
hotel,  and  while  his  horse  was  resting, 
walked  from  one  end  of  King  street  to  the 
other.  He  did  not  feel  pleased  with  the 
town,  and  while  thus  engaged  came  to  the 
conclusion  he  would  go  back  to  Gettysburg. 
That  night  he  staid  at  York,  and  the  next 
day  began  his  legal  career,  with  but  few 
friends  and  very  little  money. 

It  was  a  considerable  time  before  he  ob- 
tained any  business  of  importance,  and  he 
became  quite  discouraged.  At  a  dance  at 
Littlestown,  he  told  a  friend  he  could  hold 
out  no  longer,  that  he  would  have  to  seek 
another  location.  A  day  or  two  after,  a 
horrible  murder  was  committed,  and  none 
of  the  prominent  lawyers  seemed  willing  to 
undertake  the  defence.  Stevens  was  re- 
tained, and  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost 
in  behalf  of  his  client,  but  without  success. 
The  man  was  convicted  and  executed. 
Many  years  after,  Mr.  Stevens  said  that  he 
had  been  counsel  for  the  defence  in  more 
than  fifty  murder  cases,  in  all  of  which  but 
one  he  had  been  successful,  adding  that 
every  one  of  them  deserved  hanging  except 
the  one  that  was  hanged,  who  was  certainly 
insane.  This  case  brought  Mr.  Stevens  a 
fee  of  {1500,  and  this  was  the  beginning  of 
his  fortune. 

Mr.  Stevens  rose  at  once  to  celebrity  as  a 
lawyer.  He  was  up  to  1831  engaged  in 
nearly  all  the  great  cases  tried  in  Adams, 
York,  Franklin  and  Cumberland  counties. 
During  this  period  a  large  number  of  colored 
people,  illegally  held  by  persons  claiming 
their  services  as  slaves,  were  liberated  by 
his  exertions.  When  the  law  could  not 
avail,  he  used  to  buy  and  set  them  free. 
At  one  time  when  coming  from  the  Hagers- 
town  races,  he  stopped  at  a  tavern,  the  land- 


lord of  which  had  been  "  cleaned  out,"  and 
had  no  resource  but  to  sell  one  of  his  hoys. 
There  was  already  a  trader  haggling  about 
the  price  when  Stevens  arrived.  The  owner 
wanted  I500,  the  trader  offered  four  hun- 
dred. While  this  was  going  on,  Stevens 
was  so  strongly  impressed  with  the  boy's  re- 
semblance to  the  landlord,  that  he  called 
him  aside  and  asked  why  he  was  going  to 
sell  the  boy  to  a  trader.  The  landlord  said 
he  did  not  like  to  do  it,  but  he  had  been  so 
very  unfortunate  at  the  races,  that  he  must 
make  a  raise  some  way  or  other.  Stevens, 
finding  that  the  owner  would  rather  not  sell 
the  boy,  proposed  to  buy  him  for  his  own 
use.  After  talking  it  over,  Stevens  saying 
he  would  set  the  boy  free  at  twenty-one 
years,  a  bargain  was  made  for  I350.  When 
the  bill  of  sale  was  being  made  out,  Stevens 
asked  what  name  he  should  give  the  boy  ? 
Observing  the  landlord  looking  confused, 
and  red  in  the  face,  Stevens  said,  "Oh,  TU 
put  your  name  in ;  these  fellows  always  go 
by  the  name  of  their  owners."  '*  I  saw," 
Stevens  remarked,  "he  was  the  landlord's 
own  son,  or  I  never  should  have  bought  him 
for  I350."  Stevens  kept  him  about  four 
years  and  then  gave  him  a  fair  start  to  make 
his  own  living. 

Until  1829,  when  the  Anti-Masonic  ex- 
citement swept  over  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Stevens  took  but  little  part  in  politics.  It 
nowhere  appears  that  in  the  elections  from 
181 7  to  that  period,  he  was  in  any  degree 
prominent.  The  reason  for  this  seems  to 
have  been,  that  being  a  Federalist,  and  the 
party  going  downward,  he  could  not  find  a 
cause  in  which  to  exert  his  energies.  He 
once  told  the  writer  that  the  last  intercourse 
he  had  with  Buchanan  was  at  York,  in  1827. 
They  had  both  been  engaged  on  the  same 
side  in  the  trial  of  a  cause,  and  when  the 
jury  were  out  they  walked  down  a  lane  some 
distance  from  the  town  and  took  a  seat  on 
the  top-rail  of  the  fence.  Buchanan  began 
the  discourse  by  saying  to  Stevens,  that  now 
was  the  time  for  a  man  of  ability  to  enter 
into  politics,  and  suggested  that  Stevens 
would  do  well  to  come  into  the  support  of 
Jackson.  Stevens  answered  by  saying,  that 
he  saw  the  advantages  of  such  a  course,  but 
for  his  part  he  was  ashamed  to  forsake  his 
old  opinions,  which  he  believed  to  be  right, 
for  the  sake  of  joining  a  party  in  which  he 
had  no  faith.  [They  took  opposite  sides  in 
politics,  and  often  assailed  each  other  bit- 
terly]. In  1867  they  met  again  at  the  wed- 
ding of  Dr.  Henry  Carpenter,  the  friend  of 
both.  Stevens  approached  Buchanan,  hold- 
ing out  his  hand.     Buchanan  turned  aside 
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as' though  he  did  not  see  the  offer,  and  en- 
tered into  conversation  with  some  one  whom 
he  met  as  he  turned.  During  all  these  forty 
years  they  had  never  met.  A  year  after- 
wards both  were  in  their  graves. 

In  1 83 1  Mr.  Stevens  began  his  political 
career  as  a  memt)er  of  the  Assembly  from 
Adams  county.  The  session  was  nearly 
over  before  he  said  anything  which  excited 
marked  attention.  He  then  made  a  speech 
reviewing  the  course  of  the  Jackson  party 
and  its  leaders,  which  at  once  placed  him  in 
the  front  rank  of  the  ablest  men  of  the  State. 
This  revelation  of  ability,  with  his  strict  ad- 
herence to  his  proclaimed  principles,  drew, 
upon  him  the  enmity  of  his  opponents,'  and 
for  many  years  he  was  the  target  at  which 
their  most  venomous  shafts  were  directed. 
The  deformity  of  his  foot  was  seized  upon 
to  spread  the  idea  of  his  connection  with  the 
prince  of  the  fallen  angels.  Those  who  read 
the  Democratic  journals  of  that  time,  will 
see  that  no  man  was  ever  more  foully  abused. 
He  was  charged  with  all  manner  of  evil,  and 
men  who  said  a  word  in  his  favor  were  re- 
garded as  little  better  than  himself.  Such 
was  his  reputation  up  to  18^5,  when  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  repeal  the  school  law, 
passed  at  the  previous  session  by  a  nearly 
unanimous  vote.  The  fact  that  it  seemed 
to  impose  a  new  tax  was  seized  upon  by  both 
parties,  and  each  fearing  the  other  might 
gain  advantage  by  being  foremost  in  its  de- 
nunciation, made  all  possible  haste  to  de- 
claim against  it.  When  the  bill  was  called 
up  in  the  House,  it  seemed  as  though  no  one 
would  say  a  word  in  favor  of  the  then  exist- 
ing law.  Speech  after  speech  was  delivered 
in  favor  of  the  repeal,  and  the  question  was 
on  the  point  of  being  put,  when  Mr.  Stevens 
rose  to  speak.  He  was  terribly  earnest.  All 
his  powers  were  roused  to  the  utmost.  Those 
who  heard  him,  say  he  spoke  like  a  prophet 
inspired  by  the  truth  and  magnitude  of  his 
theme.  In  ten  minutes  it  seemed  as  though 
all  opposition  to  the  schools  was  utterly  van- 
quished. When  the  vote  was  taken  the  bill 
was  defeated  by  a  decided  majority.  This 
speech  placed  the  school  system  of  Pennsyl- 
vania upon  an  impregnable  basis.  No  man 
was  ever  afterwards  heard  to  speak  of  its 
repeal.  Ever  since,  it  has  been  steadily 
growing  in  popular  favor — indeed,  at  this 
time,  but  few  recollect  or  know  that  it  was 
ever  bitterly  opposed.  Successive  acts  of 
the  Legislature  have  brought  it  to  the  per- 
fection it  has  now  attained,  and  at  this  day 
it  ranks  in  its  sphere  with  the  very  best  ed- 
ucational systems  of  the  world. 

But  in  1835,  there  was  no  such  thing  as 


reporting  speeches  by  phonography.  There 
was  not  even  a  stenographer  to  be  found  in 
either  House  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legisla- 
ture. Some  hours  after  its  delivery  it  was 
attempted  to  report  it  from  memory,  but  the 
written  speech  conveys  nothing  of  the  force 
and  power  of  the  words  as  they  fell  from  the 
lips  of  the  speaker.  From  that  day  forth 
Mr.  Stevens  was  regarded  by  all  intelligent 
people  as  a  great  man.  Some  hated  him 
still,  but  no  one  was  foolish  enough  to  deny 
his  ability. 

During  this  same  session,  the  committee 
to  investigate  Free  Masonry,  of  which  Mr. 
Stevens  was  the  chairman  and  originator, 
made  its  report.  At  this  day  it  would  be 
quite  a  curiosity,  but  it  had  the  effect  to 
keep  up  the  excitement  for  a  year  or  two 
longer.  At  the  election  in  1835,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  split  in  the  Democratic  party, 
Joseph  Ritner  was  elected  Governor  by  a 
plurality  of  votes  \  the  united  vote  of  Wolf 
and  Muhlenberg  exceeding  the  number 
polled  for  Ritner  by  about  twelve  thousand. 
In  1836,  General  Harrison  was  nominated 
as  the  candidate  for  President  in  opposition 
to  Martin  Van  Buren.  During  nearly  the 
whole  of  this  campaign,  Mr.  Stevens  was 
unfavorably  disposed  towards  the  anti-Dem- 
ocratic nomination,  and  it  was  only  after 
the  State  election  had  revealed  how  neces- 
sary it  was  for  the  salvation  of  his  own  party 
that  Mr.  Stevens  yielded  to  the  nomination 
a  cordial  support.  Harrison's  unexpected 
popularity,  as  developed  in  the  election  re- 
turns, made  it  apparent  that  by  a  union  of 
all  opposed  to  the  Democracy,  Pennsylvania 
might  be  carried  by  the  opposition;  and 
during  the  session  of  the  Reformed  Conven- 
tion in  1837,  this  union,  so  far  as  the  leaders 
of  the  various  factions  were  concerned,  was 
almost  fully  accomplished.  In  that  conven- 
tion, Stevens,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
came  in  contact  with  the  most  brilliant 
speakers  and  the  most  profound  thinkers  in 
the  State,  proving  himself  rather  more  than 
a  match  for  the  best  of  them.  John  Ser- 
geant, Joseph  Hopkinson,  Joseph  R.  Chan- 
dler, Charles  Chauncey,  Thomas  Earle, 
C.  J.  Ingersoll,  James  M.  Porter,  Walter 
Forward,  John  Morin  Scott,  and  George  W. 
Woodward,  were  the  men  who  were  always 
seeking  for  a  weak  spot  in  his  armor,  but 
could  never  find  it.  Those  who  were  rash 
enough  to  make  a  direct  attack  upon  him, 
always  came  out  of  the  encounter  damaged 
or  completely  overthrown.  Those  who  now 
would  like  to  take  the  intellectual  measure 
of  the  man  in  his  best  days,  should  carefully 
study  the  debates  of  that  convention,  for  the 
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best  talent  of  Pennsylvania  was  to  be  found 
on  the  roll  of  its  members.  Whether  the 
changes  made  by  this  body  in  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  State  were  improvements 
or  otherwise,  is  not  yet  fully  settled.  Further 
steps  in  the  same  direction  must  yet  be  taken 
to  make  us  certain  of  its  wisdom  or  its  folly. 
Let  the  final  verdict  be  what  it  may,  it  will 
never  be  known  from  the  names  of  its  makers 
appended  thereto,  that  Mr.  Stevens  was  its 
leading  mind.  The  constitution ,  as  amended, 
confined  the  right  of  suffrage  to  white  males 
only. 

Mr.  Stevens  sternly  denounced  this  as  a 
violation  of  natural  right,  as  an  act  of  the 
meanest  sort  of  tyranny,  perpetrated  by 
cowards  and  fools,  for  the  purpose  of  prov- 
ing how  low  they  could  bend  the  knee  to 
the  "dark  spirit  of  slavery."  His  name  is 
not  attached  to  the  instrument.  The  pitiful 
record  of  the  infamy  of  all  its  other  members 
can  never  be  blotted  out.  Thirty- four  years 
have  passed  away  since  this  act  of  tyranny 
was  perpetrated.  Stevens  lived  to  see  many 
of  those  whose  signatures  sanctioned  the 
foul  act,  repent  sincerely  of  their  error. 
In  the  late  copies  of  our  Digest,  the  names 
are  not  attached  to  the  constitution.  No 
one  of  those  who  voted  for  the  word  whiie^ 
now  cares  to  be  remembered  as  a  member 
of  the  convention.  Such  is  the  change  time' 
has  wrought  in  the  public  mind. 

Soon  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Leg- 
islature in  1838,  Mr.  Stevens  was  ap- 
pointed canal  commissioner.  This  was 
done  because  it  was  believed  he  could  so 
manage  the  public  works  as  to  make  them 
a  powerful  engine  in  the  re-election  of  Gov- 
ernor Ritner.  Never,  perhaps,  was  there  a 
more  bitter  electioneering  campaign  in 
Pennsylvania.  No  stone  was  left  unturned 
on  either  side  to  ensure  success.  The  news- 
papers of  the  day  were  full  of  libels,  and  a 
stranger,  believing  either  side,  would  have 
thought  the  opposing  candidates  the  great- 
est scoundrels  that  ever  existed.  It  soon 
became  clear  that  Ritner  had  been  defeated, 
but  the  Legislature  was  still  in  doubt.  Both 
sides  claimed  that  in  Philadelphia  all  their 
members  were  elected.  The  return  judges 
of  that  city  and  county  split  into  two  bod- 
ies, and  each  made  their  own  return.  The 
returns  made  by  Ritner's  friends  came  to 
Harrisburg,  and  were  deposited  in  the  Sec- 
retary's office,  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
the  law.  The  other  set  of  returns  were 
brought  to  the  office  by  private  hands,  and 
the  Secretary  of  State,  Thomas  H.  Burrowes, 
refused  to  receive  them. 

When  the  Legblature  met,  an  immense 


crowd  of  bullies  and  roughs,  from  almost 
every  part  of  the  State,  filled  the  capital. 
The  clerk  read  the  returns  as  presented  by 
both  sides;  both  sides  elected  a  Speaker, 
and  both  adjourned  their  respective  follow- 
ers, or  as  they  were  then  called.  Houses. 
In  the  morning  it  was  feared  there  would 
be  a  terrible  fight,  but  as  an  adjournment 
had  been  effected  without  violence,  it  was 
supposed  that  all  things  would  go  on  peace- 
ably. During  the  whole  morning  a  rowdy 
from  Philadelphia  stood  behind  the  seat  of 
Mr.  Stevens,  with  a  dagger  in  his  coat  bosom, 
who  swore  that  if  the  friends  of  Ritner  at- 
tempted to  eject  the  Democrats  by  force, 
he  would  kill  Stevens.  This  desperado  was 
watched  closely  by  another  of  the  same 
stamp,  who,  with  a  butcher .  knife,  would 
have  stabbed  the  first  had  he  moved  a  step 
further  towards  his  intended  victim.  It  was 
a  perilous  time.  Had  the  slightest  assault 
been  committed  upon  any  one,  no  matter 
from  what  cause  it  originated,  it  would  have 
produced  a  terrible  scene  of  bloodshed. 
The  crowd  had  come  with  a  fight  in  view. 
No  one  cared  to  take  the  responsibility  of 
striking  the  first  blow.  Its  dispersion  lifted 
a  heavy  burden  from  the  hearts  of  all  who 
desired  peace. 

The  Senate  met  at  three  o'clock,  and  con- 
trary to  expectation  the  lobby  was  crowded 
to  suffocation.  It  so  happened  that  both 
parties  had  Senators  to  be  sworn  in,  whose 
claims  to  seats  were  founded  on  returns 
known  to  be  erroneous,  but  right  upon  their 
face.  In  this  class  was  Senator  Bell,  from 
the  Chester  and  Montgomery  district.  As 
he  was  entitled  to  his  seat  in  the  first  in- 
stance, there  was  no  objection  made.  He 
was  a  Democrat ;  but  when  Hahna,  a  Whig, 
in  similar  circumstances,  was  about  to  be 
sworn  in,  a  scene  of  the  utmost  confusion 
prevailed.  The  crowd  broke  over  the  lob- 
bies, some  of  them  got  upon  chairs  and  be- 
gan to  speak.  Charles  Brown,  one  of  the 
Democratic  contestants,  was  particularly 
vociferous,  and  so  was  Washington  Barton. 
During  all  this  time  the  Speaker,  Penrose, 
kept  his  seat  and  tried  to  maintain  order, 
but  his  efforts  were  in  a  great  measure  fruit- 
less. It  was  now  nearly  seven  o'clock. 
Stevens,  who  was  in  the  hall,  now  attempted 
to  leave,  but  could  not  make  his  way  through 
the  crowd.  He  went  back  to  the  fire-place, 
and  while  standing  there  was  told  by  a  friend, 
it  was  intended  to  kill  him  if  he  went  out  at 
the  door.  It  was  then  suggested  that  he 
and  Burrowes  should  leave  by  the  window 
of  the  room,  near  the  fire.  This  was  done, 
not  to  avoid  danger,  for  he  did  not  believe 
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the  story,  but  because  there  was  no  other 
means  of  egress.  While  going  out  of  the 
window,  the  door  of  the  room  opening  at 
the  end  of  the  lobby  stood  open,  and  they 
were  seen  by  some  of  the  crowd.  Three 
persons,  one  of  them  with  a  large  bowie- 
knife  in  his  hand,  ran  out  through  the  crowd, 
swearing  that  he  would  kill  the  scoundrel  yet. 
Had  these  villains  not  mistaken  the  direction 
of  the  window,  there  is  very  little  doubt 
that  both  Stevens  and  Burrowes  would  have 
been  murdered.  For  some  days  all  was 
confusion,  but  on  Sunday  a  considerable 
number  of  uniformed  volunteers  arrived 
from  Philadelphia  and  restored  order.  For 
nearly  three  weeks  the  Stevens  House  met 
in  a  room  at  Wilson's,  now  the  Lochiel 
House.  This  could  not  last ;  and  the  Sen- 
ate agreed  to  recognize  the  Hopkins  House. 
For  nearly  the  whole  session  Stevens  ab- 
sented himself  from  his  seat.  When  the 
session  was  more  than  half  over,  the  Demo- 
crats passed  a  resolution  of  expulsion,  which 
was  followed  by  an  election,  at  which  Mr. 
Stevens  was  re-elected  by  a  large  majority. 
He  took  his  seat  a  few  days  before  the  end 
of  the  session,  and  remained  there  till  its 
close. 

In  the  great  campaign  of  1840,  Mr. 
Stevens  took  a  decided  stand  in  favor  of 
"the  Hero  of  the  Thames."  For  months 
before  the  inauguration  of  Harrison,  it  was 
understood  throughout  Pennsylvania,  that 
Mr.  Stevens  was  to  have  a  seat  in  the  cabi- 
net. That  Harrison  had  selected  him  for 
postmaster  general  is  known  with  certainty, 
but  through  the  open  opposition  of  Clay, 
and  the  wavering  of  Webster,  the  appoint- 
ment was  given  to  Mr.  Granger.  Stevens 
never  forgave  Webster  for  the  part  he  took 
in  this  transaction  ;  nor  did  he  go  into  the 
support  of  Clay  in  1844  till,  through  Har- 
mer  Denny,  Clay  made  known  to  Stevens 
that,  should  he  be  elected,  atonement  would 
be  made  for  past  wrong.  Had  the  urgent 
entreaties  of  Stevens  and  his  friends  in  re- 
lation to  General  Markle,  the  candidate  for 
Governor,  been  acted  on,  Henry  Clay  would 
have  been  President  of  the  United  States. 
That  Markle  was  known  to  be  the  fast  friend 
of  Stevens,  lost  him  votes  enough  to  ensure 
his  defeat.  This  lost  Pennsylvania  to  Clay, 
and  that  decided  the  contest. 

Mr.  Stevens  closed  his  service  in  the  Leg- 
islature of  Pennsylvania  with  the  session  of 
1841.  His  long  continued  attention  to  pol- 
itics, and  the  large  sums  he  expended,  had 
materially  impaired  his  fortune.  In  the 
summer  of  1842  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  Gettysburg  did  not  afford  an  adequate 


field  for  his  powers,  and  this  induced  his 
removal  to  Lancaster,  in  August,  1842. 
His  course  in  1844  has  been  already  noticed, 
and  from  that  time  till  1848  he  was  quiescent 
in  politics,  though  he  was  always  keenly 
alive  to  what  was  going  on  in  the  country. 
During  this  period  his  practice  was  very 
remunerative,  and  from  this  and  the  sale  of 
his  Adams  county  farms,  he  brought  down 
his  debts  to  within  what  he  considered  a 
manageable  limit.  In  1 843  he  was  in  danger 
of  being  sold  out  by  the  sheriff.  In  1844 
he  paid  interest  on  debts  amounting  to 
1217,000.  In  1849,  when  he  first  went  to 
Congress,  he  had  reduced  his  debts  to  I30,- 
000.  •  On  March  4th,  1853,  when  his  i^rst 
service  in  Congress  ended,  his  debts 
amounted  to  about  |6o,ooo.  What  he  was 
worth  at  his  death,  is  difficult  to  say.  It 
may  have  been  1 100,000,  perhaps  less  than 
half  of  that  amount. 

When  the  free-soil  movement  began,  he 
was  favorable  to  its  principles,  though  be 
supported  Taylor  with  all  his  might  for  the 
presidency.  In  1848,  after  a  sharp  contest 
with  the  opposing  candidates  for  the  nomi- 
nation, he  was  named  for  Congress  by  the 
supporters  of  Taylor,  and  elected  by  a  large 
majority.  During  the  four  years  that  he 
served  at  this  time,  he  was  recognized  as 
one  of  the  leading  men  in  Congress,  and 
enjoyed  to  a  large  extent  the  confidence  of 
Gen.  Taylor,  who,  though  a  slaveholder 
himself,  was,  without  declaring  it  openly, 
opposed  to  the  further  extension  of  that 
evil;  and  it  is  very  certain  that  it  was 
through  his  adroit  management  California 
came  into*  the  Union  as  a  free  State.  After 
the  death  of  Taylor,  Fillmore,  in  hope  of  a 
re  election,  and  Webster,  with  the  design  of 
taking  the  wind  out  of  Fillmore's  sails,  went 
down  on  their  knees  to  the  slave  power,  and 
gave  it  all  it  wanted,  in  the  shape  of  the 
fugitive  slave  law.  This  law  and  all  kin- 
dred measures  Mr.  Stevens  opposed  to  the 
extent  of  his  power. 

In  185 1,  for  the  first  time  in  many  years, 
a  fugitive  slave  resisted,  with  arms,  the  claim 
of  his  owner.  About  two  miles  from  Chris- 
tiana, Lancaster  county,  a  number  of  fugi- 
tive slaves  were  hiding  at  the  house  of  a 
colored  man  camed  Parker.  An  elderly 
man,  named  Gorsuch,  of  Maryland,  assisted 
by  his  son,  and  a  deputy  marshal  from  Phil- 
adelphia, named  Kline,  came  to  the  house 
of  Parker,  about  an  hour  before  daylight. 
Gorsuch,  the  younger,  with  Kline,  sum- 
moned the  persons  inside  to  surrender.  To 
this  it  was  replied,  they  would  defend  them- 
selves, and  at  the  same  time  the  click  of  fire- 
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arms  was  heard.  Kline  ran  and  hid  behind 
a  tree.  Young  Gorsuch  went  to  bis  father 
and  reported  that  an  attack  would  be  dan- 
gerous. The  old  man  said  it  would  never 
do  to  back  out  so,  and  started  towards  the 
house,  his  son  following.  Gorsuch  hailed 
the  house  again,  and  on  receiving  a  defiant 
answer,  fired  a  pistol,  the  ball  taking  effect 
in  the  leg  of  one  of  the  blacks  in  the  house. 
This  shot  was  returned  by  a  volley,  killing 
the  elder  Gorsuch.  The  firing  alarmed  the 
neighborhood.  Castner  Hanwayand  Elijah 
Lewis  were  the  first  to  reach  the  place. 
These  were  white  men  and  abolitionists. 
Their  influence  prevented  further  firing, 
and  they  assisted  the  younger  Gorsuch  to 
remove  the  dead  body  of  his  father  to  Chris- 
tiana, the  nearest  railroad  station  to  the 
scene  of  the  fight.  This  occurrence  raised 
the  pro-slavery  spirit  to  a  flame.  For  a  week 
no  colored  man  could  pass  along  the  rail- 
road without  being  arrested.  Hanway  and 
Lewis  were  taken  to  Philadelphia  and  tried 
for  treason.  In  this  trial  Mr.  Stevens  and 
John  M.  Read,  now  (1871)  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  supreme  court,  were  the  counsel  for 
the  prisoners.  Judge  Read's  exhaustive 
argument  on  the  law  of  treason  knocked 
the  breath  out  of  the  prosecution,  and  Mr. 
Stevens  was  content  with  but  a  few  words. 
The  prisoners  were  acquitted,  and  from  that 
day  the  fugitive  slave  law  was  a  dead  letter 
in  Pennsylvania.  The  great  merit  of  Mr. 
Stevens  in  this  transaction,  was  in  the  bold, 
firm  stand  he  took  at  the  beginning.  His 
defiant  attitude  kept  up  the  courage  of  those 
who  would  otherwise  have  desponded.  His 
share  in  the  trial  was  not  very  conspicuous, 
but  there  were  good  reasons  for  the  course 
he  pursued.  The  great  object  was  attained, 
and  that  was  all  he  desired. 

From  1853  to  1858,  Mr.  Stevens  steadily 
pursued  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
though  at  the  same  time  taking  part  in  the 
initiatory  movements  which  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  the  Republican  party,  he  being 
one  of  the  delegates  from  Lancaster,  the 
Ninth  Congressional  district,  to  the  conven- 
tion which  nominated  Fremont.  In  1858, 
the  necessities  of  the  country  required  his 
presence  in  Congress,  and,  after  a  warm 
contest,  he  was  elected  by  a  large  majority. 
He  had  scarcely  taken  his  seat  in  that  body, 
in  December,  1859,  when  the  first  symptoms 
of  the  rebellion  began  to  be  developed. 
The  South  was  preparing  for  an  appeal  to 
arms,  while  the  North  could  not  by  any 
means  be  induced  to  believe  there  was  any 
danger  of  a  fight.  During  the  whole  sum- 
mer of  i860,  slaveholders  were  declaring 


that  if  a  Black  Republican  should  be  elected 
the  South  would  secede,  and  Mr.  Stevens 
was  one  of  the  very  few  men  in  the  country 
who  believed  the  southern  leaders  really  in- 
tended to  keep  their  word.  Lincoln  was 
elected,  aud  even  then,  when  the  navy  was 
on  the  other  side  of  the  globe ;  when  the 
army  was  stationed  in  the  very  places  most ' 
favorable  for  the  designs  of  the  traitors;  and 
when  nearly  all  our  muskets  and  guns  were 
stored  in  the  arsenals  of  the  South,  scarcely 
any  one  believed  that  war  was  impending. 
In  those  critical  thirty-seven  days,  from  the 
inauguration  of  Lincoln  till  the  attack  on 
Sumter,  Mr.  Stevens  continually  urged  upon 
those  who  had  the  power,  to  at  least  make 
some  preparation  for  defence,  but  with 
scarcely  any  result.  It  was  only  after  the 
first  great  act  of  the  bloody  drama  had  been 
closed,  that  people  began  to  have  some  faint 
idea  of  the  national'  danger.  Even  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  Secretary  Seward  thought  that 
75,000  men  could  make  all  things  right  in 
ninety  days.  Mr.  Stevens  saw  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  danger,  and  always  said  that  a 
million  of  men  should  be  called  out  till  the 
war  was  ended.  After  Bull  Run  had  veri- 
fied the  correctness  Qf  his  views,  he  was 
heard  with  attention ;  and  though  from  his 
age  and  deformity  it  was  impossible  that  he 
could  be  a  combatant,  no  man  in  the  coun- 
try, in  the  field  or  out  of  it,  exercised  a 
greater  influence  or  personally  did  more  to 
place  our  immense  armies  in  the  field. 
Through  all  those  bloody  years,  as  chairman 
of  the  committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  he 
was  most  emphatically  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place.  Had  he  been  younger  and  not 
deformed,  his  natural  courage  would  have 
sent  him  to  the  battle-field  at  the  firing  of 
the  first  gun.  Men,  firm  believers  in  the 
doctrine  of  special  providence,  aver  that 
his  lameness  was  a  necessity  ordained  to 
keep  him  where  he  was.  Without  entering 
into  any  discussion  on  this  point,  it  is 
enough  to  say,  there  were  so  many  illustra- 
tions of  the  doctrine  during  the  war,  that  to 
a  thinking  mind  it  is  somewhat  difficult  al- 
together to  deny  the  proposition. 

The  war  ended,  but  the  troubles  it  brought 
in  its  train  stood  out  in  such  bold  relief, 
that  people  only  then  began  to  have  some- 
thing like  a  correct  idea  of  their  magnitude. 
The  South,  though  beaten  and  vanquished, 
was  far  from  being  in  a  temper  to  accept 
the  situation  as  the  fortune  of  a  war  brought 
on  by  themselves  against  their  brethren. 
There  was  a  debt  of  nearly  if  not  more  than 
three  thousand  millions,  taxing  the  people 
and  their  posterity  for  many  years  to  come. 
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Besides  this,  there  were  four  millions  of 
emancipated  slaves  to  be  cared  for,  to  be 
instructed  and  protected  from  the  aggression 
of  those  who  had  formerly  been  their  mas- 
ters. Of  the  measures  adopted  to  recon- 
struct the  South,  Mr.  Stevens  was  the  author. 
The  whole  general  plan,  though  possibly  not 
original  with  himself,  was  by  adoption  pecu- 
liarly his  own  ;  and  though  some  modifica- 
tions may  have  been  made  in  Congress,  yet 
the  principal  features  of  his  measures  were  re- 
tained, and  were  the  means  employed  to  gov- 
ern the  people  of  the  section  lately  in  rebel- 
lion until  its  several  portions  were  again  ad- 
mitted as  component  parts  of  the  Union,  as 
States^  members  of  the  great  family  of  com- 
munities forming  the  indivisible  Republic. 

During  the  whole  period,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  to  the  end  of  his  life,  • 
Mr.  Stevens  was  scarcely  a  day  absent  from 
his  seat,  and  for  the  most  of  that  time  his 
labors  were  truly  herculean.  During  the 
war,  in  times  of  peculiar  adversity,  when 
everybody  else  seemed  to  lose  heart,  his 
indomitable  energy,  and  his  full  asisurance 
of  final  success,  inspired  with  new  life  the 
hearts  that  were  ready  to  give  up  the  com- 
bat. After  the  disastrous  battles  of  Fred- 
ericksburg and  Chickamauga,  he  seemed 
more  than  ever  determined  to  fight  on,  no 
matter  how  gloomy  the  prospect  before  the 
country.  A  single  instance  will  show  how 
contemptuously  he  treated  those  who  even 
thought  of  the  possibility  of  some  sort  of 
reconciliation  with  the  rebels.  A  very  dis- 
tinguished journalist,  a  man  then  heart  and 
soul  devoted  to  the  Republican  cause,  but 
at  times  rather  doubtful  of  our  ability  to 
win,  came  to  Washington,  most  likely  at 
the  invitation  of  President  Lincoln,  to  talk 
over  the  matter  as  to  the  possibility  of  mak- 
ing a  peace  on  some  reasonable  terms.  At 
what  conclusion  he  and  the  President  ar- 
rived, can  only  be  inferred  from  subsequent 
events ;  but  it  is  certain  that  after  leaving 
the  White  House,  he  called  on  Mr.  Stevens. 
Here  he  unfolded  his  budget  of  statistics, 
etc.;  spoke  of  how  large  the  debt  was  al- 
ready ;  how  great  it  would  become  in  a  short 
time  with  gold  at  |2.8o;  how  many  lives 
bad  already  been  lost,  and  how  many  more 
would  be  sacrificed;  that  we  never  could 
succeed,  and  more  of  the  same  sort,  end- 
ing, that  ''peace  must  be  made  in  some 
way. ' '  Stevens  heard  it  all  patiently ;  was 
silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  rising,  said : 

"Mr. ,  every  man  in  these  United 

States  has  a  constitutional  right  to  make  a 
fool  of  himself.'*  His  visitor  bundled  up 
his  papers  and  left  at  double  quick. 


Men  will  wear  out,  and  Mr.  Stevens  was 
no  exception  to  the  general  rule.  When  he 
left  Lancaster  for  Washington,  about  the 
end  of  November,  1866,  he  was  so  feeble  as 
to  be  unable  to  sit  up  in  the  car,  and  a  bed 
was  made  for  him  on  the  floor.  Those  who 
knew  his  condition  had  great  fear  whether 
he  could  survive  the  journey.  After  his  ar- 
rival at  Washington  he  rallied,  and  during 
most  of  the  session  he  remained  compara- 
tively well.  At  the  adjournment  he  came 
home,  and  remained  there  till  November, 
1867,  when  he  took  his  last  journey  to  the 
capital.  He  then  seemed  much  better  than 
he  had  been  for  some  time,  and  appeared 
very  hopeful  in  regard  to  his  health. 

On  the  25th  of  February,  1868,  Mr. 
Stevens,  with  Mr.  Bingham,  appeared  in  the 
Senate  and  presented  articles  of  impeach- 
ment against  Andrew  Johnson.  The  trial, 
of  which  Mr.  Stevens  was  one  of  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House,  ended  on 
the  26th  of  May.  During  all  this  time  Mr. 
Stevens,  so  feeble  as  to  be  carried  daily  to 
the  'capitol  in  a  chair,  was  always  present 
attending  to  his  duty.  Nor,  when  the  im- 
peachment trial  was  over,  did  he  fail  to 
attend,  but  continued  to  appear  almost 
daily  to  the  end  of  the  session,  which  closed 
on  the  17th  of  July.  Mr.  Stevens  was  at 
this  time  too  weak  to  attempt  the  journey  to 
Lancaster.  Every  day  he  became  more  and 
more  feeble,  till  at  last,  on  the  i  ith  of  Aug- 
ust, 1868,  he  ceased  from  his  labors. 

The  character  of  Thaddeus  Stevens  was 
made  up  of  contradictory  elementSw  Nature 
designcKi  him  for  one  of  the  great  men  of 
the  race,  and  so  far  as  time  and  circum- 
stances gave  his  powers  opportunity  to  act, 
he  fulfilled  her  intention.  One  of  his  most 
remarkable  endowments,  was  that  never- 
failing  spirit  of  generous  kindness,  which 
made  it  his  pleasure  to  do  good  to  and  con- 
fer benefits  on  all  who  came  within  his  reach. 
His  inherent  liberality  grew  by  continual 
practice,  till  it  became  almost  one  of  the 
necessities  of  his  being.  No  man,  woman 
or  child  ever  approached  Thaddeus  Stevens, 
worthy  or  unworthy,  and  asked  for  help, 
who  did  not  obtain  it  when  he  was  possessed 
of  the  means.  His  money  was  given  freely 
and  without  stint,  when  he  had  it.  And 
with  this  unbounded  liberality  was  associated 
a  strong  feeling  of  pride,  which  but  few  of 
his  most  intimate  friends  ever  suspected  to 
exist.  He  never  would  confess  to  a  want 
of  money,  no  matter  how  straitened  his 
circumstances.  When  in  this  condition,  if 
contributions  were  solicited,  he  invariably 
either  found  some  objection  to  the  object, 
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or  to  the  person  in  whose  behalf  the  request 
was  made.  Beggars  of  all  grades,  high  or 
low,  are  very  quick  in  finding  out  the  weak 
points  of  those  on  whom  they  intend  to  op- 
erate; and  Mr.  Stevens  was  always,  but 
more  particularly  when  he  was  a  candidate, 
;nost  unmercifully  fleeced. 

We  have  ascribed  this  profusion  of  liber- 
ality to  an  innate  kindness  of  heart  and  a 
natural  desire  to  do  good  to  all  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact.  This  is  undoubtedly 
true  ;  but  Mr.  Stevens  was  far  too  observant, 
far  too  good  a  judge  of  men's  motives,  not 
to  know  that  he  was  almost  invariably  im- 
posed upon.  This  knowledge  led  him  to 
believe  that  nearly  all  men  were  corrupt  and 
unfit  to  be  trusted. 

Another  quality  most  strongly  developed, 
was  his  unconquerable  perseverance  and 
determination  to  accomplish  anything  which 
he  undertook.  No  matter  how  often  de- 
feated, he  was  always  ready  to  **  try,  try 
again  ; "  and  this  he  would  do  when,  to  all 
appearance,  he  had  not  the  slightest  chance 
of  success.  One  great  object  of  his  ambi- 
tion .was  to  be  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States,  and  had  he  conceived  the  idea  ten 
years  sooner,  there  is  little  doubt  he  would 
have  reached  his  aim.  In  this,  perhaps,  it 
was  better  for  his  fame  he  did  not  succeed. 
In  no  other  position  than  the  one  occupied 
for  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  could  he 
have  done  so  much  for  the  increase  of  his 
reputation,  or  the  benefit  of  the  cause  in 
which  he  was  engaged.  That  he  never  ob- 
tained his  desire,  was  another  verification 
of  the  undoubted  truth  :  "Man  proposes/' 
God  rules. 

The  great  results  which  flowed  from  this 
indomitable  firmness  of  purpose,  have  never 
been  attributed  to  their  true  source.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  great  conflict  between 
the  contending  sections  of  the  nation,  till  a 
very  short  period  before  its  close,  there  were 
multitudes  of  people  who  were  willing  to 
make  peace  with  the  rebels  upon  their  own 
terms.  Even  among  distinguished  men  of 
the  Republican  party  there  were  never  want- 
ing persons  of  weak  backbone,  who  would 
at  any  time  have  been  only  too  glad  to  have  a 
chance  to  enter  into  some  sort  of  compro- 
mise. Against  all  such  his  tremendous 
powers  of  invective  and  sarcasm  were  con- 
tinually directed,  not  so  much  in  speeches 
as  in  his  general  conversation.  Whenever 
and  wherever  he  detected  the  first  symptom 
of  backing  down,  the  man  who  exhibited 
the  weakness  was  soon  made  to  feel  uncom- 
fortable ;  while  to  those  who  were  but  sel- 
dom troubled  with  such  fits  of  despondency, 


he  imparted  a  share  of  that  perfect  confi- 
dence in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  na- 
tional arms,  which  was  one  of  the  most 
eflective  agencies  in  insuring  their  final 
success. 

Men  of  this  description  are  not  usually 
noted  for  their  kindness  and  humanity,  but 
with  Mr.  Stevens  the  bark  was  generally 
worse  than  the  bite.  To  hear  him  speak  of 
military  men  of  all  grades,  who  had  during 
the  war  been  derelict  in  duty,  it^might  have 
been  inferred  he  was  extremely  sanguinary, 
but  such  was  not  the  case.  During  the  war 
his  good  offices  were  often  required  to  save 
men  sentenced  to  be  shot,  and  he  never  re- 
fused to  invoke  with  success  the  kind  feel- 
ings of  President  Lincoln,  who  was  only  too 
happy  to  have  some  person  to  intercede  for 
the  miserable  delinquent.  It  is  true  that 
in  a  speech  in  Congress,  Stevens  justified 
Juarez  for  shooting  Maximilian;  but  it  is 
very  certain  that  had  he  been  ruler  of  Mex- 
ico, the  fallen  emperor  would  have  been  sent 
home  safe  and  sound.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  had  Mr.  Stevens  been  invested  with  the 
power  of  life  and  death,  there  would  have 
been  but  few  criminals  executed.  A  wom- 
an's tearful  face,  or  the  wail  of  a  child,  was 
beyond  his  power  to  resist.  This,  in  a 
ruler,  might  have  been  a  great  weakness, 
but  in  Mr.  Stevens'  position  it  was,  doubt- 
less, one  of  the  most  amiable  traits  in  his 
character.  Nothing  ever  pleased  him  bet- 
ter than  to  tell  of  his  success  with  the  Pres- 
ident on  occasions  like  those  above  referred 
to.  He  never  took  the  credit  of  success  to 
himself,  but  always  ascribed  it  to  the  good- 
ness of  **01d  Abe."  Let  us  illustrate  what 
has  been  said  by  introducing  one  of  these 
stories:  "A  young  fellow  from  Lancaster 
county  was  to  be  shot  for  desertion.  It  was 
rather  a  hard  case,  and  his  mother,  in  great 
distress,  called  on  me  to  help  save  him.  I 
took  her  at  once  to  the  White  House  and 
introduced  her  to  the  President.  On  the 
road  I  told  her  to  tell  her  story  in  her  own 
way,  which  she  did  in  such  a  manner  as 
none  but  a  mother  could  tell  it.  I  said 
nothing.  I  saw  by  the  President's  eye  it 
was  all  right.  There  was  no  use  in  my  say- 
ing a  word.  While  she  was  talking  the 
President  began  to  write.  It  was  but  a 
couple  of  lineS;  but  it  was  effectual.  Fear- 
ing a  scene,  I  took  her  into  the  anteroom, 
telling  her  as  we  went  along  her  son  was 
safe.  As  soon  as  she  fully  understood  it, 
she  broke  out :  '  Oh !  this  is  the  man  our 
newspapers  said  was  a  brute  and  a  devil. 
Why,  he  is  the  loveliest  man  I  ever  saw  in 
my  life  I     He  b  an  angel !     He  does  the 
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work  of  the  Almightyi  and  stands  in  His 
place  on  earth  1  I  could  worship  him  for 
his  goodness — my  poor  Ben  is  safe.'  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  desertion  about  that 
time.  Some  hard-hearted  devils  thought 
all  should  have  been  shot,  but  then  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  that.  It  was  Lincoln's 
business,  and  he  did  all  those  things  as  he 
believed  to  be  right.  He  was  a  great  man. 
In  his  place,  perhaps,  I  would  have  donti 
the  same  thing." 

Of  Mr.  Stevens'  religious  views  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  speak.  His  mind  was  so  constituted 
that  he  was  very  incredulous  as  to  anything 
in  conflict  with  his  own  reason.  But  he 
was  not  altogether  devoid  of  faith,  for  he 
was  a  fatalist  in  the  strongest  sense  of  the 
term.  In  this  belief  he  was  as  firmly  rooted  as 
any  follower  of  Mahomet  could  be.  Still  Mr. 
Stevens  was  not  an  immoral  man.  He  was 
no  scoffer,  he  was  never  profane,  was  strictly 
temperate,  and  in  all  things  rigidly  truthful. 

The  intellectual  powers  of  Mr.  Stevens 
were  of  a  very  high  order.  His  perceptions 
were  quick,  his  reasoning  powers  strong 
and  accurate,  and  his  memory  almost  un- 
rivalled. This  last  he  always  said  was  not 
a  natural,  but  an  acquired  faculty.  This 
perhaps  was  partly  true,  though  the  founda- 
tion on  which  to  build  the  superstructure 
must  have  been  the  result  of  his  fine  mental 
organization.  He  could  remember  all  the 
evidence  in  the  longest  trial,  and  repeat  all 
the  important  parts  with  surprising  accuracy. 
At  some  period  of  his  life  he  must  have 
been  a  very  hard  student,  for  his  knowledge 
seemed  almost  without  limit.  In  reasoning 
upon  a  given  proposition  he  scarcely  seemed 
to  think,  his  deductions  coming  as  though 
by  intuition.  His  illustrations  were  very 
Seldom  beautiful,  but  always  apposite. 
They  hit  the  nail  square  on  the  head,  and 
made  further  blows  needless.  He  could  be 
exceedingly  sarcastic,  but  he  seldom  em- 
ployed this  weapon  without  just  provocation. 
He  was  too  kindly  disposed  to  use  it  in  a 
manner  not  fairly  legitimate.  The  same 
limitation  could  scarcely  be  extended  to  his 
wit,  for  that  flowed  out  of  itself,  and  had 
generally  so  much  of  good-natured  mirth 
in  it,  that  the  person  against  whom  it  was 
leveled  could  scarcely  take  offence.  When 
the  occasion  required  it,  he  was  sometimes 
highly  eloquent,  but  as  a  general  thing  it 
could  not  be  counted  as  one  of  his  charac- 
teristics. He  was  not  a  man  of  taste — had 
no  fondness  for  and  but  little  perception 
of  beauty  in  painting  or  architecture. 
There  was  but  little  of  the  imaginative  about 
him.     His  mind  was    strongly    practical, 


looking  far  more  to  the  substance  than  to 
the  outward  adorning  of  things.  For  what 
is  usually  called  "fine  writing"  he  had  a 
supreme  contempt.  Nothing  worried  him 
more  than  the  "  highfalutin "  of  the  war 
correspondents,  in  their  descriptions  of 
battles.  "  Confound  the  scamp  ! "  was  his 
exclamation  after  the  battle  of  Antietam, 
"why  can't  he  tell  us  what  they  did,  and 
leave  us  to  think  how  it  looked  ourselves." 
Another  branch  of  this  defect,  and  of 
much  greater  importance,  was  his  almost 
total  want  of  creative  power.  He  never 
originated  anything,  but  he  had  the  power, 
in  wonderful  perfection,  of  taking  hold  of 
other  men's  ideas,  stripping  them  of  every- 
thing superfluous,  leavmg  nothing  but  the 
useful  and  practical,  and  presenting  them  so 
clearly  and  forcibly  to  the  world  that  their 
importance  was  immediately  recognized. 
So  much  was  this  the  case,  that  every  meas- 
ure he  ever  brought  forward  in  his  legisla- 
tive career,  had  its  origin  in  the  thought  of 
some  other  man,  who,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  would  be  unable  to  claim  its  paternity 
in  the  new  dress  with  which  Stevens  had 
invested  it.  It  was  from  this  power  that 
most  of  his  strength  as  a  lawyer  was  de- 
rived. In  citing  authorities  to  sustain  a 
legal  position  he  would,  in  a  few  words, 
bring  out  the  meaning  of  the  judge  who 
wrote  it,  much  more  clearly  and  far  more 
forcibly  than  it  had  before  presented  itself 
to  the  mind  of  its  author.  This,  together 
with  the  kindred  faculty  of  seizing  instantly 
upon  the  turning  point  of  the  case,  without 
any  regard  to  the  quantity  of  legal  rubbish 
accumulated  around  it,  placed  him  in  the 
very  first  rank  of  the  greatest  minds  that 
ever  appeared  at  the  bar.  This  power  of 
concentrating  the  force  of  his  case  in  a  few 
sentences,  together  with  the  perfect  control 
which  he  had  acquired  over  his  temper, 
made  him  almost  always  successful.  His 
tactics  were  to  waste  no  strength  upon  the 
outworks  of  his  opponent's  case,  but  to  at- 
tack the  citadel  at  once.  To  sum  up  the 
whole  in  few  words,  it  may  be  truly  said, 
that  the  clearness  of  his  mental  vision,  his 
innate  reverence  of  right  and  love  of  jus- 
tice, his  wonderful  powers  of  memory^ 
analysis  and  concentration,  his  truthfulness, 
his  perseverance,  his  thorough  detestation 
of  everything  like  trickery  and  meanness, 
his  perfect  fairness  in  all  his  business  tran- 
sactions, and  his  generous  kindness  to  all, 
made  him  a  man  towering  so  high  above 
the  millions  around  him,  that  no  one  who 
intelligently  studies  his  character,  can  fail 
to  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  his  greatness. 
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Thaddeus  Stevens,  in  the  prime  of  life, 
was  a  remarkably  fine-looking  man.   '  None 
of  his  earlier  pictures  do  him  justice.    Some 
of  the  oil  paiiUings  made  towards  the  close 
of  his  life  are  nothing  but  caricatures.    The 
engraving  by  Sartain  gives  a  very  correct 
idea  of  his  appearance  when  about  fifty- five 
years  old.     The  photograph  by  Eberman, 
taken  when  Stevens  was  seventy-three,   is 
perfect.      He  was  about   five   feet  eleven 
inches   high  ;   clear,   ruddy,  smooth   skin. 
His  natural  hair  was  chestnut,  but  he  lost  it 
from   brain   fever  when   about    thirty-five 
years  old,  and  afterwards  always  wore  a  wig. 
He  had  very  fine  teeth  ;  was  strongly  built, 
but  not  corpulent ;    his  appearance  when 
the  features  were  at  rest  was  very  dignified. 
When  young,  he  was  a  great  lover  of  ath- 
letic sports,  and  could  make  a  full  hand  at 
anything  where  swiftness  of  foot  was  not 
required.     He  was  a  splendid  horseman,  an 
excellent  swimmer,  and  very  fond  of  the 
chase.     When  a  young  nwin  he  would  oc- 
casionally take  a  glass  of  wine,  but  for  many 
years  of  his  life  he  abstained  wholly  from 
alcoholic  drinks.     That  he  possessed  great 
courage,  physical  as  well  as  moral,  is  well 
known  to  all  his  intimate  friends.    Naturally 
obstinate  and  combative,  he  had  so  trained 
his  mind  as  to  despise  all  displays  of  pug- 
nacity.    When  assailed  with  foul  language, 
by  dirty  blackguards,  as  he  often  was  about 
election  time,  he  seldom  took  any  outward 
notice  of  it,  though  he  felt  all  such  attacks 
very  keenly.     If  he  ever  did  reply  to  any- 
thing of  this  sort,  it  was  in  a  single  sentence 
by  which  the  assailant  was  completely  over- 
thrown.   His  repartees  were  always  far  more 
damaging  than  any  blow  could  have  been ; 
they  were  always  put  in  such  shape  that  the 
dullest  man  in  a  crowd  could  never  fail  to 
feel  their  force. 

It  has  been  already  said,  that  he  hated 
oppression  and  injustice  in  all  its  forms. 
This  was  the  ruling  passion,  and  exhibited 
itself  in  full  force  as  he  drew  near  his  end. 
In  the  principal  cemeteries  of  Lancaster  it 
was  stipulated,  by  charter,  that  no  person 
of  color  should  be  interred  within  their 
limits.  He  had  bought  lots  in  both  ceme- 
teries, but  when  he  received  the  deeds  he 
sent  them  back,  refusing  to  be  buried  in  the 
grounds  of  either.  Shreiner's  cemetery, 
the  smallest  in  the  city^  was  free  from  this 
objection^  and  there  he  was  laid  to  rest^ 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  pubiic  schools, 
which  his  fearlessness  &nd  love  for  humanity 
aided  in  establishing  in  Pennsylvania  for- 
ever. 

For  the  reason  above  stated,  he  ordered 


in  his  will  the  following  should  be  inscribed 
upon  his  tomb:  "  I  repose  in  this  quiet  and 
secluded  spot,  not  from  any  natural  prefer- 
ence for '  solitude,  but  finding  other  ceme- 
teries limited  by  charter  rules  as  to  race,  I 
have  chosen  it  that  I  might  be  enabled  to 
illustrate  in  my  death  the  principles  I  have 
advocated  through  a  long  life— equality  of 
man' before  the  Creator.*' 

On  December  17th,  1868,  the  House  of 
Representatives  met  specially  to  express  its 
respect  for  his  memory.  Men  of  all  parties, 
in  most  eulogistic  terms,  united  to  do  honor 
to  his  name.  Through  the  whole  land  it  was 
felt  that  "a  leader  had  fallen  in  Israel." 
Party  rancor  was  for  a  time  forgot tei^,  and 
all  men  acknowledged  the  great  value  of  his 
services  to  the  country.  Those  who  knew 
him  best  grieved  most  for  his  loss  \  but  by 
none  was  he  so  sincerely  mourned  as  by  the 
millions  whom  his  labors  had  elevated  from 
slavery  to  freedom. 

This  imperfect  memoir  can  be  no  more 
fitly  ended  than  b/  quoting  the  concluding 
words  of  the  eulogium  delivered  by  Mr.  • 
Maynard,  of  Tennessee,  on  the  occasion 
above  referred  to :  *'  As  he  was  he  will  long 
be  remembered.  He  has  left  his  impress 
upon  the  form  and  body  of  the  tiroes.  Mon- 
uments will  be  reared  to  perpetuate  his  name 
on  the  earth.  Art  will  be  busy  with  her 
chisel  and  her  pencil  to  preserve  his  features 
and  the  image  of  his  mortal  frame.  All  will 
be  done  that  brass  and  marble  and  painted 
canvas  will  admit  of  being  done.  The 
records  of  his  official  life  will  remain  in 
your  archives ;  our  chosen  words  of  com- 
memoration will  fall  into  the  channels  of 
literature.  But  the  influence  of  a  gifted 
mind,  in  moulding  thought  and  giving  di- 
rection to  events,  is  not  measured  by  words 
of  commemoration  or  by  official  records. 
It  is  as  measureless  as  the  soul,  and  enduring 
as  time.  Long  after  the  brass  and  marble 
and  painted  canvas  have  disappeared,  it  will 
still  remain,  transmitted  from  age  to  age  and 
through  successive  generations.*' 

The  lines  of  Chas.  G.  Halpine,  on 
"  Uncle  Thad  Stevens,"  written  at  a  time 
when  the  Old  Commoner  was  the  most  in- 
fluential member  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress, were  read  and  laughed  over,  we  sup- 
pose by  Mr.  Stevens  himself,  and  will  be 
read  again  with  interest  by  many  of  his  old 
admirers.     They  are  as  follows : 

Gnarled  and  tough  from  seventy  winters, 

A  gritty,  grisly,  bitter  "  Rad  *• — 
Though  our  Union  fall  to  splinters, 

Here's  to  Pennsylvania  Thad. 
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Brown  his  wig  but  green  his  vigor, 

Angry  often,  never  sad — 
Full  of  wit,  and  prone  to  rigor, 

Here's  to  Pennsylvania  Thad. 

Though  lame  his  leg,  his  mind  is  rapid, ' 
And  all  the  House  is  hushed  and  glad 

When,  to  squelch  some  talker  vapid, 
Rises  Pennsylvania  Thad. 

He's  in  candor  a  believer  : 

All  may  know  the  thought  he  had  ; 
For  no  mealy-mouthed  deceiver 

Is  our  wrinkled  Uncle  Thad. 

Into  epithets  he  rushes  ; 

All  are  "  traitors  '*  or  are  "  mad  " — 
All  who  dare  to  cross  the  wishes 

Of  our  Pennsylvania  Thad. 

Thad,  we  like  you  ;  you  are  able ; 

And  the  biggest  brick  we've  had 
In  our  loud  Congressional  Babel 

Is  our  Pennsylvania  Thad. 

Spite  of  age,  he  still  is  human. 
And  while  to  man  he  is  not  bad. 

Oh  dear !  a  good  man  to  woman — 
The  kindliest  man  is  Uncle  Thad. 

Go  it,  my  old  shoulder-hitter ! 

For  though  we  think  your  logic  bad, 
You're  just  as  brilliant  as  you're  bitter — 

Here  s  to  Pennsylvania  Thad. 


GOOD   WORDS  TO  A  YOUNG  MAN. 


HENRY  WARD  BEECHER'S  ADVICE  TO  A 
YOUNG  MAN. 


THE  following  letter  from  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  to  his  son  is  declared  on  good 
authority  never  to  have  been  published.  It 
is  reminiscent  of  the  worldly  good  sense  of 
the  advice  given  to  Laertes  by  Polonius, 
but  it  is  also  permeated  by  the  leaven  of 
Christian  experience.  The  precepts  in  it 
are  those  which  if  followed  would  produce 
a  good  man  as  well  as  a  gentleman. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  i8,  1878. 
My  Dear  Herbert: 

You  are  now  for  the  first  time  really 
launched  into  life  for  yourself.  You  go 
from  your  father's  house,  and  from  all 
family  connections,  to  make  your  own  way 
in  the  world.  It  is  a  good  time  to  make  a 
new  start,  to  cast  out  faults  of  whose  evil 
you  have  an  experience,  and  to  take  on 
habits  the  want  of  which  you  have  found  to 
be  so  damaging. 

I.  You  must  not  go  into  debt.  Avoid 
debt  as  you  would  the  devil.  Make  it  a 
fundamental  rule:  No  debt-— cash  or  noth- 
ing. 


2.  Make  few  promises.  Religiously  ob- 
serve even  the  small  promise.  A  man  who 
means  to  keep  his  promises  cannot  afiford  to 
make  many. 

3.  Be  scrupulously  careful  in  all  state- 
ments. Accuracy  and  perfect  frankness,  no 
guesswork.  Either  nothing  or  accurate 
truth. 

4.  When  working  for  others  sink  your- 
self out  of  sight ;  seek  their  interest.  Make 
yourself  necessary  to  those  who  employ 
you,  by  industry,  fidelity  and  scrupulous 
integrity.     Selfishness  is  fatal. 

5.  Hold  yourself  responsible  for  a  higher 
standard  than  anybody  else  expects  of  you. 
Keep  your  personal  standard  high.  Never 
excuse  yourself  to  yourself.  Never  pity 
yourself.  Be  a  hard  master  to  yourself,  bat 
lenient  to  everybody  else. 

6.  Concentrate  your  force  on  yourowB 
proper  business ;  do  not  turn  off.  Be  con- 
stant, steadfast,  persevering. 

7.  The  art  of  making  one's  fortune  is  to 
spend  nothing ;  in  this  country  any  intelli- 
gent and  industrious  young  man  may  be* 
come  rich  if  he  stops  all  leaks  and  is  not  in 
a  hurry.     Do  not  make  haste  \  be  patient. 

8.  Do  not  speculate  or  gamble.  You  go 
to  a  land  where  everybody  is  excited  and 
strives  to  make  money  suddenly,  largely, 
and  without  working  for  it.  They  blow 
soap-bubbles.  Steady,  patient  industry  is 
both  the  safest  and  the  surest  way.  Greed- 
iness and  haste  are  two  devils  that  destroy 
thousands  every  year. 

9.  In  regard  to  Mr.  B ,  he  is  a  South- 
ern gentleman;  he  is  receiving  you  as  a 
favor  to  me;  do  not  let  him  regret  it. 

10.  I  beseech  you  correct  one  fault- 
severe  speech  of  others ;  never  speak  evil  of 
any  man,  no  matter  what  the  facts  may  be. 
Hasty  fault-finding,  and  severe  speech  of 
absent  people,  is  not  honorable,  is  apt  to  be 
unjust  and  cruel,  makes  enemies  to  your* 
self,  and  is  wicked. 

11.  You  must  remember  that  you  goto 

Mr.  B not  to  learn  to  manage  a  fun 

like  his.  One  or  two  hundred  acres,  not 
forty  thousand,  is  to  be  your  future  home- 
stead ;  but  you  can  learn  the  care  of  cattle, 
sheep,  the  culture  of  wheat,  the  clinaate, 
country,  manners  and  customs,  and  a  hun- 
dred things  that  will  be  needful. 

12.  If  by  integrity,  industry,  and  "^^"^ 
earned  success  you  deserve  well  of  your 
fellow-citizens,  they  may  in  years  to  come 
ask  you  to  accept  honors.  Do  not  seek 
them,  do  not  receive  them  while  you  arc 
young — wait ;  but  when  you  are  established 
you  may  make  your  father's  name  known 
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with  honor  in  halls  of  legislation.  Lastly, 
do  not  forget  your  father's  and  your  mother's 
God.  Because  you  will  be  largely  deprived 
of  church  privileges,  you  need  all  the  nerve 
to  keep  your  heart  before  God.  But  do  not 
despise  small  churches  and  humble  preachers. 
''  Mind  not  high  things,  but  condescend  to 
men  of  low  estate."  Read  often  the  Pro- 
verbs, tbe  precepts  and  duties  enjoined  in  the 
New  Testament.  May  your  father's  God  go 
with  you  and  protect  you. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher. 


FUTURE  OF  PALESTINE. 


AN  interesting  letter  from  Prof.  George 
Schodde  on  the  future  of  Palestine,  ap- 
pears in  the  New  York  Observer.  He  says  : 
A  spiritual  -and  intellectual  regeneration  of 
the  Holy  Land  seems  to  be  yet  only  the 
question  of  a  few  decades.  Agencies  are  at 
work,  and  beginnings  have  been  made,  which 
offer  bright  promises  for  the  future.  The 
lead  in  the  work  has  been  taken  by  the 
American  Protestants,  notably  the  Presby- 
terians. Their  college  at  Beirut,  their 
presses  at  the  same  place,'  which  annually 
turn  out  millions  of  pages  of  Christian  Ara- 
bic literature,  their  schools  of  various  grades 
established  throughout  Syria^  have  proved  a 
lever  that  has  introduced  a  new  force  even 
into  the  conservatism  of  the  East.  The 
principle  from  which  the  whole  work  pro- 
ceeds is,  that  not  the  present,  but  only  the 
future  of  Palestine  can  be  expected  to  come 
under  the  spell  of  the  Gospel  truth.  But 
the  struggle  for  the  future  of  Palestine  is  not 
between  the  Protestants  and  the  Moslems 
alone.  Both  Roman  and  Greek  Catholics 
have  just  within  the  last  few  years  entered 
the  arena,  and  propose  to  contest  for  so 
noble  a  prize.  With  its  excellent  organiza- 
tion, the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  gone 
to  work  establishing  schools,  convents,  pil- 
grim houses,  etc.,  thus  materially  aiding  the 
work  begun  some  time  ago  by  the  Jesuits, 
with  their  headquarters  at  Beirut.  A  lead- 
ing Roman  Catholic  dignitary  recently 
stated  that  within  twenty  years  they  would 
expel  Protestantism  from  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts, and  Roman  Catholicism  would  be- 
come the  religion  of  the  land.  Equally  de- 
termined are  the  Greek  Catholics,  who  have 
behind  them  the  whole  interest  of  the  ortho- 
dox church,  and  the  moral  and  financial 
support  of  the  Russian  Government.  With 
almost  a  wasteful  extravagance  the  Greeks 
have  been  erecting  churches,  monasteries, 
and  other  church  structures,  particularly  in 


Jerusalem.  The  Moslems  have  not  been 
silent  and  idle  spectators  of  all  these  new 
and  novel  factors  in  the  life  of  Palestine. 
They  keenly  recognize  the  danger  of  losing 
the  spiritual  supremacy  of  what  is  for  them, 
too,  a  sacred  city  and  a  holy  land.  They, 
too,  have  established  school  after  school,  and 
last  year  even  erected  a  hospital — something 
unheard  of  in  Moslem  lands.  Pastor 
Schueller,  of  Bethlehem,  who  was  born  and 
raised  in  Jerusalem,  recently  said  that  the 
schools  of  the  Protestants  had  electrified  the 
Moslems  and  aroused  the  Orient  out  of  the 
slumber  of  centuries. 


MAXIMS  FOR  THE  TEACHER. 


GOOD  children  make  agreeable  teaching, 
and,  as  we  are  fond  of  what  is  agreeable, 
it  follows  that  we  desire  to  have  in  our 
school-rooms  only  good  children.  Any 
means  which  will  tend  to  increase  the  pro- 
portion of  these  is  worthy  of  consideration. 
An  excellent  rule  I  find  is  ''Always  dismiss 
your  pupils  in  a  happy  frame  of  mind."  If 
there  are  any  symptoms  of  discontent,  tell 
or  read  an  amusing  story,  or  close  with  a 
lively  exercise.  Don't  allow  them  to  go 
from  you  with  any  bitter  feelings.  Remem- 
ber you  must  meet  them  in  the  morning, 
and  try  to  do  another  day's  work  better 
than  to-day's,  and  to  succeed  you  and  your 
pupils  must  be  glad  to  come. 

Send  your  children  home  with  best  feelings 
uppermost,  and  the  bright  "Good morn- 
ings" will  make  your  sunshine  next  day. 
"Those  who  school  others  oft  should  school 
themselves,'''  speaks  for  itself  and  should  be 
often  in  the  teacher's  reflections.  "  Know 
thyself"  has  much  in  common  with  those 
words  of  Shakespeare,  but  John  Ruskin  has 
written  so  well  in  connection  with  it  that  I 
cannot  refrain  from  giving  his  words :  "  See 
that  no  day  passes  in  which  you  do  not 
make  youself  a  somewhat  better  creature; 
and  in  order  to  do  that,  find  out  first  what 
you  are  now.  Do  not  think  vaguely  about 
it;  ....  try  to  get  strength  of  heart  enough 
to  look  yourself  fairly  in  the  face,  in  mind 
as  well  as  in  body.  I  do  not  doubt  but  that 
the  mind  is  a  less  pleasant  thing  to  look  at 
than  the  face,  and  for  that  very  reason  it 
needs  more  looking  at ;  so  always  have  two 
mirrors  on  your  toilet  table,  and  see  that 
with  proper  care  you  dress  the  body  and 
mind  before  them  daily  ....  not  dwelling 
upon  those  inevitable  faults  which  are  of 
little  consequence,  and  which  the  action  of 
a  right  life  will  shake  or  smooth  away,  but 
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that  you  may  determine  to  the  best  of  your 
intelligence  what  you  are  good  for  and  can 
be  made  into." 

Manage  yourself  and  you  can  manage  any 
child.  Do  not  fear  to  probe  your  own 
faults,  but  be  rather  careful  in  your  treat- 
ment of  those  of  the  little  folks,  for  theirs 
are  not  yet  as  ''desperate  grown"  and 
"desperate  remedies"  do  not  contribute 
to  the  growth  of  child  nature. 

"Be  cheerful."  One  need  not  be  an 
optimist.  Keep  your  difficulties  to  your- 
self. 'Mark  you,  I  say,  particularly  your 
school  difficulties.  They  may  be  interesting 
to  many  in  your  section,  but  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow,  that  they  will  be  dimin- 
ished in  the  telling.  I  do  not  regard  it  as 
in  any  way  hypocritical  to  present  to  the 
public  only  ,the  bright  side — the  dark  side 
requires  attention  from  within.  "Count 
your  mercies,"  " Magnify  ' your  office." 
Finally,  act  on  Beecher's  advice :  "A  man's 
house  should  be  on  the  hill-top  of  cheer- 
fulness and  serenity ;  so  that  no  shadow  rest 
upon  it,  and  where  the  morning  comes  so 
early,  and  the  evening  tarries  so  late,  that 
the  day  has  twice  as  many  golden  hours  as 
those  of  other  men." 

There  is  a  wonderful  joy  in  this  work  of 
ours ; — be  sure  you  find  it — gloom  too,  but 
there  are  lights  and  shades  in  all  good  pic- 
tures.— Educational  Journal,  Toronto, 


PARENTAL  INFLUENCE. 


THE  deep  and  tender  interest  which 
parents  feel  in  their  children  makes 
home-training  the  most  powerful  of  all  the 
agencies  for  securing  the  well  being  of  indi- 
viduals and  the  advance  of  our  race.  This 
is  the  sphere  in  which,  even  above  all  oth- 
ers, we  must  desire  to  see  wisdom  in  grow- 
ing insight  as  to  diversities  of  disposition, 
and  a  true  living  sympathy  with  every  phase 
of  young  life.  We  are  not  forgetting  what  is 
required  for  success  in  busmess,  for  the 
good  of  society,  and  for  the  progress  of  the 
Church.  A  healthy  family  life  brings  its 
free  contributions  to  all  of  these.  The 
French  philosopher  gave  evidence  of  true 
penetration  who  regarded  the  family  as  the 
unit  in  social  organization.  Yet  France 
cannot  boast  of  the  family  life  which  has 
brought  blessings  of  the  richest  kind  to  our 
country.  It  may  be  that  the  remark  savors 
of  partiality,  and  ready  relief,  springing 
from  national  sentiment.  But  we  have  our 
basis  in  fact,  to  which  we  can  point,  and 
there  are  living  memories  deep  in  the  hearts 


of  many  which  powerfully  support  the  claim. 
Long  may  this  silent,  yet  effective  testi- 
mony to  the  power  of  early  training  live  in 
the  hearts  of  our  people !  Bums'  "  Cotter's 
Saturday  Night"  has  historic  as  well  as 
poetic  value.  Sabbath  evening  exercises  for 
the  children  tell  further  the  story  of  Scot- 
land's training  when  Bible  and  catechism 
were  repeated,  sometimes  with  little  sense  of 
meaning  among  the  little  ones,  but  gradu- 
ally with  more  of  the  sense,  ultimately  with 
treasure  in  mind  and  character.  Show  us 
the  teaching,  or  the  preaching,  or  the  Chris- 
tian associations  which  can  take  the  place 
of  this.  Blessed  are  the  people  who  have 
these  four  ail  in  line.  Give  us  onwards,  in 
our  people's  history,  these  Sabbath  evening 
family  gatherings,  with  God's  work  in  the 
midst,  memory  work  lightened  by  singing 
of  favorite  hymns,  and  the  sunshine  of  love 
everywhere.  May  such  Sabbath  influence 
be  as  a  fountain  of  happiness,  sending  a 
pleasant  stream  of  joy  through  all  the  week. 
Influence  in  such  forms  is  deep  and  lasting. 
The  logic  of  consistency  convinces  without 
talking.  A  true-hearted  life  is  light  and 
joy  and  hope  all  in  one,  spreading  the  in- 
fluence of  all  these  into  the  hearts  around. 
These  are  the  thoughts  we  put  foremost  in 
attempting  to  say  a  few  helpful  words  as  to 
parental  influence. 

It  is  a  strong  love  which  moves  in  the 
heart  towards  the  children,  who  are  part  of 
our  own  life.  Sustained  by  such  love,  there 
is  a  mighty  power  in  the  lives  of  father  and 
mother,  whose  looks  and  words  and  acts 
reckon  for  the  guidance  of  the  young  lives 
around.  Within  the  door  which  closes  in 
the  home  within  whose  shelter  the  family 
gathering  is  daily  complete,  there  is  a  dig- 
nity of  influence,  a  power  to  dispense  bless- 
ings, a  pledge  of  future  greatness  in  the 
wise  and  sympathetic  life  of  the  parents, 
which  no  other  form  of  government  can 
equal.  On  this  account  mighty  importance 
must  be  attached  to  the  conception  which 
parents  form  of  the  ideal  of  home  life.  To 
have  such  an  ideal,  and  to  aim  at  it,  is  the 
first  thing ;  to  have  it  as  a  living  reality, 
embodied  in  one's  daily  thought,  and 
brought  up  betimes  as  a  silent  test  of  how 
things  are  going,  is  a  second  thing,  and 
more  precious.  Even  the  flitting  of  some 
ideal  before  the  mind  has  real  value,  though 
it  be  as  the  vanishing  circular  light,  which 
returns  to  the  line  of  vision  only  after  a 
period  of  darkness;  better  still  if  it  is  as  the 
fixed  light  which  shines  without  flickering 
with  its  long  pencil  of  brightness  across  the 
sea  of  life. 
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But  men  and  women  are  apt  to  be 
too  hurried,  too  burdened,  too  bustled, 
too  iiill  of  care  to  think  of  ideals.  The 
word  sounds  as  something  too  *' superfine" 
for  the  work  a-day  life  of  ai>  ordinary 
household.  This  is  one  of  the  popular  de- 
lusions with  which  our  ears  are  growing 
familiar,  in  this  busy,  bustling  age.  There 
is  a  snare  hid  under  this  soft  excuse.  Every 
family  circle  has  its  ideal  fixed  by  those  who 
rule  it — in  some  cases  a  lofty  one — toward 
which  honest  efforts  are  made;  in  other 
ca?es,  a  common-place  "ordinary"  one,  , 
when  things  get  on  "  as  well  as  can  be  ex- 
pected," and  movement  is  like  that  on  the 
dead  flat  of  a  canal.  A  true,  honest  Chris- 
tian ambition  is  needed  to  put  outside  the 
door  anything  which  may  be  convicted  of 
the  evil  spirit  of  contentment  with  little 
things.  Yet  nothing  is  easier  than  that 
custom  should  rule  the  family  life  by  ruling 
its  rulers.  So  it  happens  that  common- 
place becomes  fixed.  And  parents  see  it  at 
times,  and  feel  a  sense  of  disappointment, 
too,  yet  do  not  effect  the  needed  revolution 
in  their  rulings,  though  the  reins  are  in  their 
own  hands.  It  is  not  that  men  and  women 
are  unwilling  to  be  convinced;  it  is  rather 
that  it  seems  to  them  as  if  there  were  no 
room  for  change. 

Three  types  of  family  life,  may  stand  out 
clearly  before  our  view,  for  aid  in  reaching 
a  reasonable  conclusion  as  to  what  ought  to 
be  aimed  at  in  family  history.  Even  with 
such  contrasts  there  lies  deep  in  the  hearts 
of  all  parents  a  true  desire  for  their  chil- 
dren's good.  First,  there  is  the  home  life, 
tolerably  quiet,  evenly  and  smooth-going, 
in  which  there  is  a  pleasant  sense  of  daily 
interest  in  each  other,  but  where  parental 
life  and  child  life  are  in  great  measure  apart 
from  each  other.  There  is  a  daily  meeting 
time,  longer  or  shorter,  the  mother  is 
oftener  with  the  little  ones,  and  that  of 
necessity  finding  some  considerable  part  of 
her  work  among  them,  so  that  her  life  is,  as 
it  were,  a  bridge  between  two  experiences, 
pretty  widely  sundered.  There  is  a  meet- 
ing in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening,  and 
as  a  rule  there  are  common  meals.  Happy 
is  the  family  whose  common  meals  mark 
the  ordinary  course  of  life.  But  in  this 
household  we  are  depicting  the  parents 
have  no  deep,  constantly  living  interest  in 
their  children;  the  children  never  feel  as  if 
there  were  any  such  sharing  of  their  joys 
and  sorrows;  and  they  get  to  feel  as  if  it 
were  not  possible  that  such  sharing  could  go 
on,  any  more  than  the  children  would  think 
of  sharing  an  apple  with  their  parents.  They 


know  a  good  deal  of  their  mother's  love,  and 
some  considerable  share  of  their  father's ;  but 
their  parent's  life  is  hot  in  theirs,  not  with 
theirs,  but  only  alongside  of  theirs,  so  as  to 
touch  theirs  occasionally.  Second,  there  is 
the  home  life,  in  which  old  and  young  are 
much  farther  apart.  The  parents  are  mostly ' 
out  of  the  way,  and  when  the  parents  are 
present  they  are  rather  in  the  way,  because 
putting  restraint  on  the  merriment  of  the 
youngsters.  The  children  are  a  trouble  to 
the  parents,  and,  as  naturally  follows,  the 
parents  are  a  trouble  to  the  children.  There 
is  a  tacit  regard  on  both  sides  to  the  possible 
rise  of  trouble,  so  that  both  are  disposed  to 
keep  at  a  respectable  distance.  The  atti- 
tude is  friendly  enough  for  the  most  part, 
but  it  is  a  kind  of  ''  armed  neutrality,"  and 
this  phase  becomes  increasingly  marked  as 
the  young  people  advance  in  life.  In  early 
life  the  children  are  sent  out,  if  the  family 
be  in  humble  circumstances;  in  better  rank, 
they  are  sent  to  the  nursery.  For  later  life, 
results  depend  largely  on  what  the  lessons  of 
the  streets  are  with  which  they  grow  familiar, 
or  what  is  the  type  of  nursery  rule.  Third, 
there  is  the  home  life  in  which  parents  and 
children  are  much  nearer  each  other,  the 
older  and  younger  really  entwining  together, 
as  in  the  growth  of  a  common  stock,  each 
branch  in  the  tree  receiving  its  share,  and 
yielding  its  share.  The  genealogical  tree, 
which  families  often  delight  to  trace  as  a 
representation  of  their  ancestry,  is  a  natural 
and  fit  emblem  of  family  life.  The  tree  well 
indicates  what  the  family  life  should  be. 
As  stem  and  branches  are  truly  one,  so 
ought  parent  life  and  child  life  to  be  one. 
In  such  a  case  there  is  a  living  mutual  inter- 
est, sympathy  and  regard;  all  these  being 
unceasingly  active.  The  young  contribute 
to  the  life  happiness  of  both  parents,  and 
the  superior  wisdom  and  larger  experience 
of  the  parents  open  the  way  for  the  children, 
providing  daily  help. 

These  are  three  types  of  family  life  which 
stand  out  to  view  with  sufficient  vividness. 
Each  includes  many  varieties,  but  the  dis- 
tinctiveness of  the  three  is  unquestionable, 
and  It  is  'full  of  suggestiveness  for  all  fathers 
and  mothers  who  aim  at  doing  their  part, 
making  the  home  a  delight,  and  future  life 
a  witness  to  the  value  of  home  training. 
How  are  the  first  two  types  to  be  shunned  ? 
How  is  the  third  to  be  secured  and  fixed  in 
the  history  of  a  family? 

This  question  will  be  most  readily  an- 
swered by  considering  how  the  best  develop- 
ment of  young  life  is  to  be  provided  for. 
The  best  thought  and  purpose  of  the  parents 
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must  become  part  of  the  life  of  the  children. 
The  family  likeness  apparent  in  the  coun- 
tenance must  come  out  in  the  character. 
And  this  can  be  secured  only  in  a  natural 
way ;  never  in  a  forced  way.  It  is  easy  to 
command  or  issue  orders,  but  mere  authority 
cannot  gain  the  desired  result.  This  can 
come  only  as  a  natural  growth  in  the  young 
life,  aided  by  the  genial  companionship  of 
the  parents.  Parental  life  and  child  life 
grow  together,  and  they  grow  of  the  same 
type.  There  is  no  other  law  of  growth  and 
no  other  product  than  is  implied  in  saying, 
"Like  produces  like."  There  is  nothing 
worse  than  taking  children  by  the  shoul4ers 
and  bundling  them  out  of  the  way ;  there  is 
nothing  better  than  taking  children  to  your 
heart,  and  helping  them  on  the  way.  But 
there  is  a  plan  m  helping  which  must  be 
understood  and  stuck  to,  if  we  are  truly  to 
aid  as  we  wish  to  do.  Let  us  give  children 
outlet  for  their  energies ;  let  us  have  regard 
to  differences  of  physical  constitution  and 
sensibility  and  mental  bias,  and,  more  than 
anything  else,  let  us  enter  into  the  moral 
difficulties  and  conflicts  of  our  children  as 
if  these  were  our  own.  Our  eyes  must  see 
for  them  more  than  they  see;  our  under- 
standing must  measure  the  range  of  difficulty 
they  do  not  comprehend ;  our  purpose  must 
outstretch  theirs,  so  as  to  work  out  a  bigger 
result  in  the  future  than  children  consider, 
as  they  are  engrossed  with  the  present. 
These  are  the  things  that  go  to  make  up 
training — without  these  aids,  children  are 
not  getting  "home  training."  If  I  could 
speak  directly  into  the  ears  of  the  father  and 
mother  of  a  family,  these  last  sentences,  if 
taken  in  their  full  range  of  meaning,  express 
what  I  would  desire  to  say.  They  indicate 
our  real  task  as  parents,  provided  it  be  recog- 
nized that  the  end  of  all  the  forethought  is 
not  money,  nor  position,  nor  fame,  but 
character — a  high  life  worthy  of  our  nature, 
and  of  our  calling  as  Christians.  This  is 
the  grand  end,  and  it  is  the  common  end 
for  all  parents,  as  it  is  for  all  children.  All 
classes  are  on  the  same  level  in  respect  of 
the  grandest  things  in  life.  If  this  only  be 
clearly  seen,  and  if  the  one  grand  end  be 
honestly  sought,  we  may  walk  trustfully  as 
to  "the  good  things  of  this  life,"  when  we 
so  describe  food  and  clothing,  home  com- 
forts and  social  influence.  If  these  things 
are  settled  and  clear  to  the  mind  and  heart 
of  parents,  the  main  requisite  is  secured  for 
a  wise  home  training. 

Having  so  far  passed  by  mere  authority, 
as  in  a  sense  secondary  to  the  ideal  to  be 
shaped  aright,  and  represented  year  by  year, 


I  return  upon  it  now  to  recall  its  real  im- 
portance in  its  secondary  place,  which  is 
still  a  necessary  place  in  home  training.  An 
idea  must  be  a  practical  working  power,  else 
it  is  an  imagination,  and  nothing  more ;  in 
which  case  it  will  soon  be  regarded  as  a  de- 
lusion or  a  dream.  The  ideal  must  work 
out  in  practice,  else  all  our  thought — and, 
we  must  add,  all  our  prayer — ^will  be  in  vain. 
God's  blessing  is  promised  to  honest  work, 
which  must  be  persistent  work,  even  when 
divine  agency  is  promised,  as  it  is  in  this 
^case. 

Government  is  everywhere  the  condition 
of  order  and  progress.  This  law  is  for  all 
life,  individual  and  social.  From  the  £iimily 
to  the  State  it  holds,  determining  all  results. 
Mere  authority  or  force  only  puts  down  re- 
bellion, clearing  the  ground  for  government 
But  wise  government  is  essential  for  a  true 
unfolding  of  life,  and  a  steady  advance  in 
work.  Love  must  fulfil  the  law;  but  law 
stands  first,  and  love  works  the  law  into  the 
life,  so  that  bare  authority  of  law,  or  force- 
ful command,  becomes  a  thing  only  dimly 
recognized  in  the  rear.  It  may  be  needed 
for  infancy ;  it  should  hardly  be  so  for  early 
womanhood  and  manhood.  Yet  love  is 
never  for  us  in  itself  a  safe  and  sure  guide. 
The  love  of  father  or  mother  is  never  like 
to  the  love  of  our  Father  in  heaven,  just 
because  parents  always  need  self-discipline 
as  truly  as  their  children  do.  But  even  of 
the  perfect  love  of  God  we  must  remark 
that  it  ever  works  through  law,  and  expresses 
itself  in  accordance  with  law.  So  it  miBt 
ever  be  in  the  well-ordered  family.  Our 
affection  is  apt  to  identify  itself  with  the 
pleasing ;  and  whenever  this  is  so,  there  is 
risk,  and  urgent  need  for  sharp  thought. 
The  danger  is  plain  enough.  "  The  pleas- 
ing" is  apt  to  be  "the  pleasant,"  as  this 
seems  to  the  children  in  their  present  mood; 
and  if  this  be  so,  the  children  are  ruling, 
not  the  parents ;  in  which  case  the  end  is 
apt  to  be  disappointing  to  the  loving  hearts 
of  the  parents,  who  are  for  the  time  pleased 
because  things  are  going  "  so  nicely."  Law 
must  rule  the  parents  as  well  as  the  children. 
And  if  it  do,  there  will  be  a  big  place  for 
self-denial.  To  say  No !  firmly,  in  face  of 
strong  desires  and  supplications,  will  mean 
a  good  share  of  self- denial  all  round,  for 
parents  as  well  as  for  children.  But  let  ixs 
be  brave,  and  make  our  children  brave  also. 
We  sorely  need  this  virtue  in  the  present 
day.  There  is  no  great  achievement  in 
moral  courage  without  practice  of  self-denial 
from  youth  onwards.  We  grow  strong  bj 
exercise  of  self-denial.    The  lesson  stands 
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before  us  ever3nvhere.  Let  us  have  our  eyes 
open  to  it,  and  our  lives  governed  by  it. 
Parents  must  in  this,  as  in  other  things, 
bear  a  share  in  their  children's  trials;  and 
firmness  will  be  one  part  of  a  parent's 
burden-bearing,  and  a  necessary  part  too, 
if  great  results  are  to  follow. 

Now,  we  return  to  the  other  side  of  the 
truth — mere  authority  accomplishes  little. 
Love  must  be  in  the  authority,  and  must  be 
always  largely  in  it.  All  the  family  must 
know  and  feel  that  the  law  obeyed  is  law 
for  parents  and  for  children  equally.  These 
two  texts  must  hang  over  against  each  other, 
as  of  equal  application  to  old  and  young : 
*'  Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens;  *'  '*  Every 
man  shall  bear  his  own  burden."  It  is  im- 
possible to  escape  the  burden  of  life — im- 
possible to  shun  the  sorrows — impossible  to 
be  excused  from  the  struggle  of  life.  This 
clear,  the  main  question  is  how  to  help  in 
meeting  all  the  difficulties  involved  in  doing 
duty. 

The  truest  help  is  encouragement  in 
meeting  all  that  comes  in  the  path.  Train- 
ing, to  be  of  use  in  the  world,  must  be  train- 
ing in  self-government,  and  this  must  begin 
very  early,  as  early  as  training  can  begin. 
The  child  should  see  from  the  first,  and 
should  see  with  increasing  clearness  as  life 
goes  on,  that  there  is  a  law  of  conduct  to 
which  parents  and  children  are  equally  sub- 
ject. Whenever  a  young  child  understands 
this  in  some  measure,  and  begins  to  shape 
action  in  acknowledgment  of  it,  training 
is  begun.  Learning  to  walk  alone  is  one  of 
the  exercises  of  infancy  which  amuses  us  all. 
That  of  which  we  are  here  speaking  is  a 
higher  exercise  of  the  same  kind — it  is  a 
balancing  of  ourself,  and  learning  to  move 
with  decision  and  security.  Management 
of  desires  and  dispositions  comes  after 
management  of  the  limbs ;  it  continues  an 
exercise  all  life  through,  when  we  need  little 
effort  in  directing  bodily  movement.  It  is 
of  mighty  consequence  that  self-government 
should  begin  early — at  the  very  earliest 
stage  when  the  young  life  comes  to  ex- 
perience parental  control.  The  best  family 
government  is  that  which  is  able  increas- 
ingly to  modify  human  command,  because 
of  its  being  merged  in  the  divine — abating 
parental  authority  because  the  Divine  will 
is  being  recognized — because  "the  voice  of 
God"  IS  being  heard  as  the  child  Samuel 
heard  it. 

But  parents  must  understand  and  measure 
difficulties,  and  must  sympathize  with  their 
children,  backing  them,  cheering  them, 
strengthening  them  for  the  fight  they  have 


to  wage.  All  life  is  full  of  serious  fighting, 
relieved,  fortunately,  by  times  of  fun  and* 
frolic,  and  undisurbed  merriment — times 
which  parents  should  delight  in,  and  share 
in  too  betimes:  but  it  is  the  serious  fight  we 
most  need  to  watch  with  tender  and  sympa- 
thetic hearts.  Our  children  must  conquer, 
and  they  will  have  our  help  at  every  turn  if 
our  eyes  are  open,  as  they  should  be,  and 
our  wisdom  guards  them  against  risks  and  . 
difficulties.  Arduous  enough,  truly,  the 
fight  is,  in  all  cases,  against  selfishness, 
anger,  pride,  stubbornness,  fear  and  deceit. 
Each  child  has,  besides,  his  own  special 
sense  of  difficulty;  but  each  child  has  to  face 
all  these,  and  to  conquer  in  the  fight,  if  his 
life  is  to  be  true  and  worthy — if  his  influence 
is  to  be  fruitful  in  blessing  to  others — if  he 
is  to  follow  Jesus,  and  to  find,  in  an  enrich- 
ing experience,  how  truly  blessed  they  are 
who  serve  God,  at  whatever  cost  of  weari- 
ness and  toil  and  struggle.  It  counts  for  a 
great  deal  in  this  fight  when  a  child  knows 
that  he  has,  in  father  and  mother,  the  truest 
and  most  sympathetic  helpers.  Well  it  is  for 
the  young  life  to  know,  by  deepening  ex- 
perience— that  he  is  not  looked  down  upon 
by  cold,  critical  eyes— that  his  parents  are 
not  always  uttering  orders  or  taunts,  but  are 
often  alongside,  cheering,  showing  how  best 
to  manage  temper  or  the  rising  feeling  of 
selfishness.  A  wprd  of  cheer  has  vastly 
more  power  in  the  family,  and  in  the  wide 
world,  than  the  word  of  blame,  needful 
though  this  last  may  be.  Most  precious  is 
this  word  of  praise  when  it  has  been  deserved. 
It  will  not  nourish  pride — it  will  do  the  very 
reverse — if  we  make  it  clear,  by  look  and 
word,  that  in  the  thing  done  we  see  duty 
fulfilled,  and  are  giving  thanks  for  divine 
help,  as  we  ask  our  child  to  hear  the  Lord's 
''Well  done."  Don't  let  us  be  afraid  of 
this  word  of  our  Master;  and  don't  let  us 
train  our  children  to  fear  it,  or  to  feel  as  if 
it  might  be  safer  to  have  their  ears  closed  to 
it.  The  Lord  who  at  the  morning  hour 
says,  ** Go,  work!"  delights  to  meet  even 
the  little  workers  at  the  close  of  day  to  say 
"Well  done!"  Life's  battle  is  too  sore 
and  too  constant  to  warrant  parents  pouring 
out  reproaches.  Even  those  of  us  who  grow 
old  have  not  managed  to  conquer  so  well 
that  we  can  afford  to  forget  that  much  fight- 
ing lies  before  us  yet,  and  much  need  for 
sympathy  too.  What  a  store  of  sympathy 
these  little  ones  need,  and  how  greatly  will 
it  lighten  the  heart,  brighten  the  eyes,  nerve 
the  arms,  if  they  feel  that  father  and  mother 
want  them  to  win  in  this  fight !  And  don't 
think  that  this  fight  is  lost  because  of  the 
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.  failures  which  are  seen  and  mourned  over. 
Words  of  rebuke  must  be  spoken  at  times  ; 
and  when  this  must  be,  let  us  speak  them 
solemnly  and  tenderly,  but  yet  ever  with  the 
feeling  that  the  future  is  ours :  that  over  it 
the  promise  of  God  shines  as  a  star;  and 
that  Jesus  is  with  us,  saying  to  mother  and 
son,  to  father  and  daughter,  to  older  and 
younger  alike,  as  both  need  to  hear  it,  "I 
will  help  thee,'*  and  *' Blessed  is  he  that 
overcometh.'' — Professor  Calderwood. 


CALIFORNIA  EXPERIMENT 


IN  THE  STATE  MANUFACTURE  OF  SCHOOL 
TEXT  BOOKS. 


THIS  scheme  originated  in  1882  when 
some  politicians  conceived  the  idea  of 
furnishing  home-made  text-books  to  the 
public  schools  of  the  State  of  California  at  a 
much  lower  rate  than  private  publishers  could 
afford  19  give.  The  plan  was  based  largely 
upon  some  extraordinary  estimates  made  by 
the  then  state  printer  (James  J.  Ayres),  who 
submitted  a  report  (January,  1883)  ^^  the 
legislature  in  which  he  asserted  that  books 
corresponding  in  quality  to  those  in  common 
use  if  manufactured  by  the  state  would  cost 
as  follows: 

Speller 8.126  cents. 

First  Reader 9.286  cents. 

Second  Reader 17.920  cents. 

Third  Reader 24.244  cents. 

Arithmetic 28.891  cents. 

Grammar 20  167  cents. 

History  .........  29.658  cents. 

Geography  (about)  ...  35-        cents. 

To  these  figures  he  thought  it  proper  to 
add  25%  for  wear  and  tear  of  machinery 
and  cost  of  distribution,  making  the  net  cost 
of  a  complfte  series  delivered  to  the  con- 
sumer J  2. 1 6  ! 

To  eifect  all  this  the  state  printer  estimated 
that  the  only  investment  of  capital  required 
on  the  part  of  the  state  would  he  for  ma- 
chinery and  extra  bindery  facilities,  J32,- 
485  37,  besides  *'a  mere  trifle*'  for  sorting 
up  type. 

Two  years  later  (when  the  state  had  be- 
come definitely  committed  to  the  scheme) 
the  same  state  printer  made  a  new  estimate 
for  the  same  purpose  (as  appears  by  the  Gov- 
ernor's message  for  1885)  amounting  this 
time  to  $1 15,000  !  But  even  this  would  not 
suffice,  for  subsequently  the  state  printer  and 
the  stale  board  of  education  asked  for  an 
^appropriation  of  J 250,000  to  begin  the  work, 
and  1 1 70^000  was  actually  appropriated  at 


that  time,  viz.:  ^150,000  for  the  printer  and 
^20,000  for  **  compiling '* — a  significant 
contrast  between  the  mechanical  and  intel- 
lectual processes  necessary  to  produce  good 
school  books  I  It  should  be  said  in  passing, 
however,  that  there  is  a  real  distinction  be- 
tween "compiling"  (^.  g,  stealing)  and 
actual  authorship.  No  provision  was  ever 
made  by  our  California  friends  for  original 
work  in  training  the  minds  of  children  by 
their  text-books. 

State  Printer  Ayres  was  succeeded  by 
State  Printer  Shoaf  who  complains  at  once 
that  **  the  cost  of  manufacturing  the  State 
text- books  as  given  by  my  predecessor  .  . 
....  falls  short  of  the  actual  expend- 
itures,** and  enumerates  a  lot  of  items  which 
he  said  had  not  been  considered.  Mr. 
Shoaf  promised  to  estimate  enough  in  id- 
ture,  but  as  his  tenure  of  office  was  short  he 
never  had  the  opportunity. 

Mr.  Shoaf  was  succeeded  by  State  Printer 
Young,  who  found  everythintj  out  of  sorts 
and  demanded  (report  of  1888)  that  "the 

whole  outfit  of  book department 

should  be  sold  and  a  new  one  provided," 
stating  also  that  the  text  books  were  being 
sold  at  '^  much  less  than  the  cost  of  manu- 
facture,*' although  •*  printed  on  paper  of 
poor  quality  and  bound  in  an  unsubstantial 
manner;  the  volumes  fall  apart  after  very 
little  use,  and  the  complaint  against  them 
was  universal.**  To  help  him  do  better  and 
to  carry  the  printin^r  (jffire  through  the  fis- 
cal year,  he  asked  (December  28,  1888)  for 
^65,000  extra  appropriation. 

But  we  have  somewhat  anticipated  oor 
history,  and  must  return  to  1882-3  while  the 
scheme  was  under  discussion.     A  few  warn- 
ing   voices,  but  only  a   few,  were   lifted. 
Among  them,  however,  was  that  of  the  State 
Convention  of  County  School  Superintend- 
ents.     These    competent    and    intelligent 
gentlemen  adopted  unanimously  (December, 
1882)  a  report  on  the  sul'jfct;  from  which 
we  quote.     After  showing  tiiat  130,535.90 
would   "purchase  all  the  headers,  spellers, 
geographies,  and  arithmetics  required  for  a 
}ear  by  the  pupils  at  the  public  schools  of 
the  state,**  at  the  prices  charged  by  private 
publishers,  and  the  folly  of  attempting  to 
save  anything  by  legislative  interference  out 
of  a  sum  comparatively  so  sniiill,  the  report 
proceeds  to  exhibit  the  probable  actual  cost 
of  authorship,  the  preparation  of  plates,  and 
of    manufacturing    the   books  at    a   much 
higher  figure,  with  a  great  risk  of  poorer 
work;  refers  to  the  great  loss  involved  in 
discarding  all  the  good  books  in  the  hands 
of  children   when   the  change  should    be 
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made,  and  concludes  as  follows  :  ''  We  are 
constrained  to  advise  against  the  State 
undertaking  to  print,  publish,  or  *  provide  * 
any  of  the  school  text-books*" 
^  These  able  ** findings"  were  followed  a 
year  later  by  a  report  made  by  a  distin- 
guished committee  to  the  California  State 
Teachers*  Association,  which  estimates  the 
entire  sales  of  common  school  books  in  Cali- 
fornia at  |6o,ooo  per  annum, — that  such 
books  could  be  provided  by  a  private  pub- 
lishing house  in  not  less  time  than  five  years 
and  by  an  ex[)enditure  of  at  least  1 150,000 
in  preparation, — that  the  expense  of  the 
state,  working  in  the  usual  "large"  public 
way,  would  not  be  less  than  I200  000  for 
the  same  purpose, — that  the  annual  cost  of 
manufa/^turing  the  books  would  not  be  less 
•than  $30  000,  exclusive  -of  the  expense  of 
transacting  the  business, — that  the  estimate 
of  the  state  printer  (before  referred*  to)  was 
** defective,  erroneous  and  misleading," — 
that  the  preparation  of  good  text- books  re- 
quires "the' greatest  skill,  judgment,  experi- 
ence and  patience," — that  comparatively 
few  text  books  give  general  satisfaction,  and 
the  first  attempt  under  state  publication  will 
probably  be  "crude,  unsatisfactory,  and 
discreditable."  —  that  such  imperfections 
will  call  for  new  appropriations  for  amended 
editions  and  "evoke  political  attack,  re- 
newed changes  of  books,  legislative  inquiry 
and  public  scandal," — that  "no  state  ought 
to  attempt  any  business  which  can  be  suc- 
cessfully managed  by  private  enterprise," 
while  competition  is  the  surest  guarantee  of 
good  and  cheap  service, — and  that  private 
publishers  who  publish  for  50,000,000  peo- 
ple can  give  better  satisfaction  than  a  state 
which,  "after  incurring  the  same  or  greater 
preliminary  expense,  would  publish  for  less 
than  1,000,000." 

In  view  of  this  admirable  and  conclusive 
report,  the  State  Teachers'  Association  of 
1883  unanimously  adopted  the  following  re- 
solution :  "That  in  the  opinion  of  this  As- 
sociation the  pub)  icatioTX  of  school  text  books 
by  this  state  is  inexpedient  and  impracti- 
cable, and  will,  if  attempted,  result  in  great 
pecuniary  loss  to  the  state,  and  expensive 
and  unsatisfactory  books  for  our  schools." 
All  of  which,  at  present,  constitutes  a  very 
interesting  example  of  fulfilled  prophecy. 

We- will  now  compare  the  original  prom- 
ises of  State  Printer  Ayres  with  the  results 
achieved  already,  although  the  "state  list  " 
is  not  yet  completed : 

Actual  permanent  investment  that  had 
been  made  in  State  school  books  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1890,  was  as  follows: 


Legislative  Appropriation,  1885  .  .  $170,000. 
Legislative  Appropriation,  1887.  .  .  .  197,500. 
Estimated  value  of  books  discarded 

to  make  room  for  state  books .  .  250.000. 
Interest  on  the  foregoing  sums  .  .   .   .98  460. 


715  960. 
Deduct  state  printer's  original  ertimate  32.485.37 

Excess  above  state  printer's  estimate  683.474.63 
But,  besides  this  sum  expended  by  the 
state,  the  people  have  contributed  $241,377 
in  the  purchase  of  books  at  prices  in  equally 
grotesque  disproportion  to  the  state  printer's 
estimates.  The  first  column  here  given 
shows  the  original  estimate  of  Mr.  Ayres ; 
the  second  column,  the  net  prices  charged 
by  the  State ;  and  the  third  the  net  prices 
charged  by  private  publishers  for  corres- 
ponding books : 

1st  Reader.  .    .  $.09  1-4  .15  .13 

2d  Roader 18  .33  .27 

3d  Reader 24  1-4  .54  .60 

Speller 08  1-8  .25  .16 

Arithmetic  .   .   .  .28  3-4  Elem  .20  .22 

Adv.  .42  .37 

Grammar 20  1-4  Elem  .25  .28 

Adv.  .42  .48 

History 29  1-2  .70  .67 

1.38  1-8  3.26         3.18 

It  will  add  to  the  significance  of  this  table 
to  remind  the  reader  that  in  printing,  illus- 
trations, binding,  and  general  appearance, 
the  state  books  cannot  for  a  moment  com- 
pare with  those  issued  from  the  leading  pri- 
vate publishing  houses.  If  to  the  apparent 
cost  of  state  books  as  shown  by  the  table, 
should  be  added  the  proper  proportion  of 
interest  on  permanent  investment,  the  price 
of  the  state  set  would  be  increased  over  40 
per  cent. 

The  above  prices  of  state  books,' however, 
are  not  by  any  means  those  whi(  h  the  people 
pay.  They  are  sold  to  the  dealers,  who  are 
privileged  to  add  their  profit  to  the  state 
prices,  so  that  the  people  of  California  pay 
in  reality,  more  than  182  per  cent,  above 
the  prices  named  in  Mr.  Ayres*  estimate. 

First  Reader .20  cents. 

Second  Reader 40  cents. 

Third  Reader '.  .65  cents. 

Speller 30  cents. 

Arithmetic,  Primary 25  cents. 

"  Advanced 50  cents. 

Grammar,  Primary 30  cents. 

"         Advanced 50  cents. 

History 80  cents. 

The  set  (as  it  costs  the  people)  $3.90 
The  set  (Mr,  Ayres's  estimate)  $1.38 


Difference I2.32 
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The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  comments 
upon  the  wide  discrepancy  still  remaining 
between  these  prices  and  the  actual  cost,  as 
follows :  **  The  state  must  pay  in  some  way 
or  other  47  cents  for  every  book  published, 
for  each  book  costs  (average)  72  cents  and 
sells  for  25  cents,  and  each  has  to  be  paid 
for.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
whether  the  arithmetics  prepared  by  the 
state  printing  department  contain  such  an 
example  as  this  for  instance,  '  If  the  state 
pays  72  cents  for  this  arithmetic  and  sells  it 
to  John  Jones  for  25  cents,  how  much  addi- 
tional tax  will  John  Jones*  father  have  to 
pay  to  make  the  state  even  on,  the  text-book 
humbug'?*' 

It  is  not  our  purpose,  at  present,  to  refer 
to  the  literary  quality  of  the  books  produced 
"  to  order"  under  this  extraordinary  legis- 
lation. It  is  conceded  that  the  books  re- 
ferred to  are  in  quality  far  below  those  ac- 
cessible to  scholars  in  other  states.  It  is 
enough  to  ask  now,  whether  books  of  a  poor 
quality  should  be  made  by  a  state,  and 
forced  upon  the  scholars  of  its  public 
schools,  in  this  free  and  enlightened  Amer- 
ica, as  is  done  in  California  ? 

New  York  School  Journal. 


CLOSER  SUPERVISION.* 


THE  RESPONSIBILITIES  AND  THE  DUTIES  OF 
SCHOOL  DIRECTORS. 


THE  School  Directors  of  Pennsylvania  are 
the  basis  upon  which  rests  the  entire 
fabric  of  the  Common  School  System  of  the 
State.  Their  power  within  their  sphere  is 
almost  absolute.  The  public  schools  are 
therefore  what  they  make  them.  The  teach- 
ers, it  is  true,  directly  manage  and  control 
the  schools,  but  the  directors  make  and  un- 
make the  teachers,  and  regulate  their  pay. 
They  are  the  power  behind  the  throne  which 
really  and  truly  makes  the  schools  what  they 
are. 

We  say  their  power  is  almost  absolute. 
What  then  are  the  limitations  of  this  power? 

First:  Their  power  is  limited  and  defined 
by  the  school  laws  of  the  State.  They  must 
provide  schools  in  sufficient  numbers  to  pro- 
perly accommodate  all  the  children  desiring 
to  attend  them  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
twenty-one.  They  must  see  that  at  least 
certain  branches  are  taught  in  each  school. 
They  must  employ  only  teachers  whose 
qualifications  are  at  least  sufficient  to  enable 

*  Read  before  the  School  Directors'  Association  of 
Mifilin  County,  by  Roland  Thompson,  Esq. 


them  to  obtain  certificates.  They  must  pay 
teachers  at  least  so  much  salary  as  will  secure 
a  sufficient  number  of  such  teachers.  They 
must  raise  by  taxation  at  least  such  amount 
of  money  as,  together  with  the  State  appro- 
priation, will  accomplish  so  much.  In  each 
case  there  is  a  minimum  prescribed  below 
which  they  must  not  go,  but  in  the  other 
direction  there  is  scarcely  any  limitation  ex- 
cept in  the  rate  of  taxation,  which  must  not 
exceed  twenty- six  mills  on  the  dollar  in  any 
one  year.  This  maximum  is,  however,  so 
rarely  reached,  that  it  is  practically  no  lim- 
itation. 

Second:  School  directors  are  limited  to 
some  extent  by  the  educational  status  of  the 
community  which  they  serve.  If  their  con- 
stituents think  that  a  little  smattering  of 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  is  sufficient, 
and  that  any  education  beyond  that  is  **a 
delusion  and  a  snare,''  they  cannot  go 
much  beyond  that.  But  this  is  only  par- 
tially true.  The  educational  standard  of  the 
community  is  largely  dependent  on  the  Di- 
rectors themselves.  To  them  the  people 
have  entrusted  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren, and  to  them  they  look  for  leadership 
and  advice  on  this  subject.  They  have  the 
confidence  of  at  least  a  majority  of  the 
people,  or  they  would  not  have  been  elected. 
They  can  therefore  to  a  great  extent  mould 
the  educational  sentiment  of  the  community. 
An  earnest,  conscientious,  and  enlightened 
Board  of  Directors  can  accomplish  much  in 
educating  the  people  to  a  higher  educational 
standard,  and  on  the  other  hand  a  careless, 
perfunctory  and  parsimonious  Board  can  do 
much  to  degrade  the  popular  standard  of 
education. 

Great  powers  imply  great  responsibility. 
This  is  a  truism  and  needs  no  argument.  If 
then  the  powers  of  School  Directors  are  so 
great  within  their  sphere,  their  responsibility 
IS  equally  great.  Do  we  fully  appreciate 
this?  Do  we  realize  that  we  are  responsible 
for  the  extent,  the  character  and  the  quality 
of  the  education  which  probably  ninety-five 
per  cent,  of  the  rising  generation  shall  re- 
ceive?— for  but  a  very  small  proportion  of 
the  youth  in  these  days  get  any  further  edu- 
cation than  they  receive  in  the  public 
schools. 

The  welfare  of  a  nation  depends  largely 
upon  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  these  in  turn  in  the  present  organ- 
ization of  society  depend  largely  upon  the 
education  and  training  which  the  rising 
generation  receives  in  the  public  schools. 
Private  and  family  education  is  now  almost 
wholly  neglected,  and  our  reliance  there- 
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fore  for  this  most  important  preparation  for 
life  rests  almost  exclusively  upon  the  public 
schools;  and  these,  as  we  have  seen,  de- 
pend upon  the  earnestness,  intelligence, 
and  efficiency  of  the  School  Directors. 
There  is  no  office  in  this  great  nation,  not 
even  excepting  the  presidency  of  the  United 
States,  whose  responsibilities  are  greater, 
none  which  exercises  a  wider  influence  for 
weal  or  woe  upon  the  future  of  the  nation, 
than  that  of  School  Director. 

How  are  we  meeting  these  weighty  respon- 
sibilities ?  This  is  for  us  the  great  question — 
the  question  to  which  all  others  that  come  be- 
fore us  as  School  Directors  are  subordinate. 
In  order  that  we  may  fulfil  our  very  import- 
ant duties  intelligently  and  efficiently,  we 
must  fully  know  our  business — we  must  know 
what  our  schools  ought  to  be  and  do;  we  must 
know  what  are  the  material  needs  of  the 
school;  how  school  houses  ought  to  be 
built  and  arranged;  how  they  should  be 
warmed  and  lighted;  and  many  of  us  do 
not  realize  how  very  important  these  mat- 
ters really  are,  and  how  intimately  they  are 
connected  with  the  bodily  health,  the  men- 
tal activity  and  the  morals  of  the  children. 
We  must  know  what  apparatus  and  appli- 
ances are  necessary  and  be  able  to  distin- 
guish readily  and  certainly  between  the 
really  useful  articles  in  this  line,  and  those 
whose  principal  use  is  to  swell  the  profits  of 
the  makers  and  vendors  thereof.  It  is  of 
still  greater  importance  that  we  should 
know  intimately  and  fully  the  intellectual 
needs  of  the  school.  We  must  know  what 
branches  ought  to  be  taught,  to  what  ex- 
tent, in  what  order  and  in  what  proportion 
they  should  be  taught  to  secure  the  best  re- 
ults.  It  is  also  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  we  should  know  thoroughly  the  best 
methods  of  teaching  each  and  all  of  these 
branches;  and  in  these  days  of  contest  and 
controversy  between  the  new  and  the  old, 
between  this  method  and  that,  this  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  trying  and  difficult  of  the 
Director's  duties. 

Besides  all  these  things,  which  to  know  even 
passably  well  would  require  years  of  study  and 
experience,  besides  knowing  what  ought  to 
be  done,  we  must  see  and  know  that  it  is 
done ;  we  should  know  intimately  the  work- 
ing of  every  school;  we  should  know  the 
progress  and  thoroughness  of  every  class 
and  every  pupil ;  we  should  know  the  ability 
and  practice  of  every  teacher,  and  should  be 
able  to  select  teachers  solely  with  reference 
to  their  qualifications ;  we  should  know  to 
what  extent  the  public  school  system  is 
utilized  by  the  people;  and  to  this  end  we 


should  know  what  children  of  school  age 
attend  school,  how  long  and  how  regularly 
they  attend,  and  what  children  do  not 
attend,  and  why — for  we  have  in  charge  the 
primary  education  of  the  whole  community 
and  not  merely  a  part  of  it..  The  common 
school  system  is  not  a  partial  or  aristocratic 
system;  it  is  not  for  this  class  or  for  that, 
but  for  all;  and  it  is  our  duty  to  see  that 
the  money  and  effort  expended  is  accom- 
plishing all  that  it  is  capable  of  doing. 

What  Director  or  Board  of  Directors  is 
sufficient  for  these  things?  Where  is  the 
Board  that  can  fullfil  all  these  exigent  re- 
quirements even  moderately  well?  Occa- 
sionally a  Director  may  possibly  be  found 
who  has  had  a  thorough  training  in  the 
science  and  full  experience  in  the  art  of 
education,  but  such  brilliant  exceptions  are 
exceedingly  rare.  Occasionally  a  man  of 
thorough  general  or  classical  education  may 
be  chosen  School  Director,  but  if  so  he  has 
probably  had  no  training  in  the  science  of 
education  and  no  experience  in  its  practice. 
Much  oftener  the  Director's  only  training 
for  his  special  duties  has  been  a  very  mod- 
erate common  school  education  in  the  im- 
perfect schools  of  a  generation  ago,  which 
were  much  inferior  to  those  of  the  present, 
and  whose  methods  were  so  different  from 
those  now  in  vogue  that  he  is  entirely  at 
sea  upon  entering  a  school  of  the  present 
day.  In  a  great  majority  of  cases  the  Di- 
rector knows  less  of  the  science  and  art  of 
teaching  than  the  poorest  green  teacher  of 
his  district  who  has  just  been  able  to  squeeze 
through  an  examination. 

How  absurd  and  inconsistent  then  that 
such  persons  be  constituted  supervisors  and 
overseers  of  teachers  and  teaching !  It 
would  be  about  as  reasonable  to  select  a 
superintendent  of  a  dozen  farms  from  among 
the  bulls  and  bears  of  Wall  Street.  It 
would  be  about  as  wise  to  put  a  farmer  to 
superintend  a  watch-factory. 

But  it  may  be  said,  we  have  the  County 
Superintendent  to  supervise  and  direct  the 
schools;  he  is  a  trained  and  experienced 
teacher,  and  is  or  should  be  just  the  man  to 
perform  thoroughly  the  duty  of  supervision 
of  our  schools.  The  County  Superintendent 
is  indeed  a  very  valuable  officer,  and  has 
done  a  vast  deal  to  improve  the  schools  of 
the  State.  Any  one  at  all  familiar  with  the 
public  schools  and  their  teachers  as  they  ex- 
isted before  the  day  of  the  County  Superin- 
tendent and  as  they  exist  now,  must  recog- 
nize the  indisputable  value  of  his  office. 
But,  bearing  in  mind,  as  hereinbefore  im- 
perfectly recited,  what  adequate  supervision 
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demands,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  all  the 
supervision  he  can  possibly  bestow  is  very 
little  better  than  no  supervision  at  all. 
With  from  one  hundred  to  five  hundred  or 
more  schools  under  his  charge,  his  insi>ec- 
tion,  consisting  of  one  or  two  brief  visits 
during  a  term,  is  entirely  too  slight  to  be  of 
much  practical  benefit.  It  is  spread  over 
too  much  ground  and  is  at  too  long  inter- 
vals. In  any  other  avocation  in  life  in 
which  so  many  'Subordinates  are  employed 
as  there  are  teachers  in  even  the  smallest 
county,  such  scant  supervision  as  ,even  the 
most  capable  and  industrious  Superintend- 
ent could  give  to  the  schools  of  the  county 
would  insure  bankruptcy  and  ruin.  What 
would  be  the  result  if  a  manufacturer  em- 
ployed a  hundred  or  more  operatives  without 
any  overseers  or  foremen  but  himself? — 
or  if  the  owner  of  a  hundred  farms  em- 
ployed a  farmer  on  each  by  the  day  without 
any  overseers  or  assistants,  and  was  only  able 
to  visit  each  for  an  hour  or  two  once  or 
twice  a  year?  It  would  require  no  prophet 
to  foresee  that  the  land  owner  would  soon 
have  no  farms  and  the  manufacturer  would 
iBOon  be  out  of  business. 

The  military  profession  has  been  for  thous- 
ands of  years  the  study  of  some  of  the  best 
minds  the  world  has  ever  known,  and  the 
organization  of  armies  has  been  brought  to 
perhaps  a  higher  state  of  perfection  than 
that  of  any  other  bodies  of  men  organized 
for  a  common  purpose;  but  in  a  military 
company  of  not  over  a  hundred  men,  it  has 
been  found  necessary,  to  secure  effectiveness, 
to  have  about  sixteen  officers  of  the  various 
grades.  In  the  business  of  killing  men  by 
wholesale  we  employ  and  pay  an  officer  or 
overseer  for  every  half  dozen  men,  because 
it  has  been  found  true  economy  so  to  do ; 
but  in  the  infinitely  higher  and  nobler  busi- 
ness of  training  the  men  and  women  of  the 
next  generation  and  fitting  them  for  their 
life  work,  we  are  striving  to  do  it  with  one 
officer  or  superintendent  to  a  hundred  or 
more  privates. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  if  our  teachers  were 
fully  competent  they  would  not  need  closer 
supervision.  Let  us  use  the  money  that 
closer  supervision  would  cost  to  increase  the 
teachers*  salaries  and  thereby  secure  better 
talent,  and  there  would  be  no  need  to 
watch  over  them  like  school  children.  By 
all  means.  Let  us  go  as  far  in  this  direc- 
tion as  our  funds  will  permit,  and  we  can 
certainly  do  something  now  that  the  State 
appropriation  has  been  increased  and  is 
likely  to  be  still  further  increased.  But  to 
say  that  this  will  do  away  with  the  necessity 


of  close  supervision  is  about  equivalent  to 
saying  that  it  will  bring  about  the  millennium. 
There  will  be  inexperienced  teachers  who 
heed  assistance  and  encouragement,  there 
will  be  teachers  imperfectly  prepared  for 
their  work  who  need  instruction,  there  will 
be  careless  and  indolent  teachers,  who  need 
to  be  spurred  up  to  their  work,  no  matter 
what  their  salaries  may  be.  Just  as  in  any 
other  business,  no  amount  of  wages,  no 
amount  of  skill  and  experience  in  the  opera- 
tives or  subordinates,  will  do  away  with  the 
absolute  necessity  of  close,  careful  and  rigid 
inspection.  Human  nature  is  just  the  same 
in  the  occupation  of  teaching  as  in  any 
other  occupation. 

But  there  is  a  special  and  obvious  reason 
why  teaching,  instead  of  requiring  less  super- 
vision than  other  occupations,  really  needs 
it  much  more.  Persons  in  other  employ- 
ments usually  continue  in  them  for  many 
years  and  often  for  a  lifetime ;  long  prac- 
tice renders  them  more  skillful  and  efficieat 
and  lessens  the  need  of  supervision:  but 
teachers  usually  follow  their  occupation  but 
a  few  years,  and  rarely  for  life,  the  average 
period  of  teaching  being  probably  not  more 
than  four  or  five  years;  which  means  that 
one-fourth  or  one-fifth  of  our  teachers  each 
year  are  totally  inexperienced.  Hence  the 
greater  need  of  supervision  in  this  than  in 
any  other  occupation. 

The  most  urgent  need  of  the  public 
schools  to  day  is  closer  supervision,  and 
especially  is  this  the  case  in  the  country 
schools.  In  the  cities  and  large  towns 
superintendents  usually  have  a  smaller  num- 
ber of  schools  under  their  charge  than 
county  superintendents,  and  they  are 
scattered  over  much  less  ground ;  in  miny 
small  towns  the  principal  of  the  high  school 
is  practically  the  superintendent  of  a  still 
smaller  number  of  schools;  but  in  the 
country  districts  the  schools  have  no  super- 
vision but  what  litrle  the  county  superin- 
tendent is  able  to  give  them;  and  the 
consequence  is,  as  might  be  expected,  the 
schools  of  the  cities  and  towns  are  univers- 
ally better  and  more  efficient  than  those  of 
the  country. 

A  district  superintendent  should  not  have 
charge  of  more  than  from  ten  to  thirty 
schools  in  the  country;  he  should  thoroughly 
inspect  these  every  two  or  three  weeks  at 
least,  giving  such  instruction  and  assistance 
as  may  be  needed,  and  report  the  result  of 
his  inspections  to  the  county  superintendent 
and  to  the  Board  of  Directors.  They  would 
then  be  much  better  posted  on  the  condition 
of  the  schools  and  their  needs  than  they  are 
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now  by  their  visits,  or  rather  by  their  want 
of  visits.  The  directors  could  more  intelli- 
gently perform  their  ^duty  in  selecting 
teachers.  They  could  more  judiciously  pro- 
vide for  the  financial  and  material  interests 
of  the  schools,  duties  which  they  are  usually 
well  fitted  for,  as  they  are  unfitted  for  the 
duty  of  school  supervision. 

But  as  the  law  now  stands  directors  have 
no  authority  to  appoint  or  pay  distfrict  sup- 
erintendents, except  in  townships  of  five 
thousand  inhabitants  or  over.  Most  of  the 
few  townships  in  the  state  having  the  requis- 
ite number  of  inhabitants  have  availed  them- 
selves of  this  permission  to  their  great  ad- 
ivantage.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why, 
if  district  supervision  is  an  advantage  to  a 
township  of  this  size  it  would  not  be  equally 
advantageous  to  a  smaller  district,  or  to  two 
or  more  smaller  districts  together,  to  employ 
a  district  superintendent.  The  needed 
change  in  the  law  to  authorize  this  could  be 
easily  secured  by  the  directors  of  the  state  if 
they  would  demand  it.  Four  years  ago  the 
state  superintendent,  Dr.  Higbec,  in  his 
annual  report,  strongly  urged  district  super- 
vision, and  prepared  a  bill  granting  directors 
the  power  to  adopt  it,  which  passed  the 
house  but  was  not  acted  on  by  the  senate. 
Let  the  directors  now  take  it  up,  and  if  they 
let  their  voices  be  heard  with  any  degree  of 
unanimity  in  favor  of  this  reform,  it  will 
come.  Upon  them,  after  all,  rests  the  re- 
sponsibility. 


BOOKS  AND  LABORERS. 


NOTHING  is  so  homeless  as  a  bookless 
house,  "unless  it  be  a  house  whose 
books  betray  a  vulgar  and  narrow  concep- 
tion of  life,"  writes  Miss  Burt  in  her  "  Lit- 
erary Landmarks."  **  A  small  library,  well 
selected,"  she  adds,  "may,  like  Aladdin's 
lamp,  turn  the  abode  of  poverty  into  a 
princely  home."  She  illustrates  her 
thought  by  recalling  an  old  farm-house 
where  a  tired  mother,  after  a  hard  day's 
work,  gathered  her  seven  children  about 
her,  and  with  her  knitting  needles  kept 
time  to  the  measures  of  the  verses  read  by 
one  of  the  children  from  a  great  poet. 
"  The  poetry  which  she  knit  into  the  lives 
of  her  boys  has  outlasted  all  the  stockings, 
and  crowned  her  memory  with  a  halo  of 
poetic  recollections." 

There  are  persons  who  urge  that  the  chil- 
dren of  laboring  people  should  be  taught 
merely  to  read  and  write,  lest  they  "  be- 
come educated  above  their  employment." 


Miss  Burt  once  asked  a  class  of  pupils,  most 
of  them  children  of  working  men,  which 
would  make  life  more  endurable  to  them  if 
they  were  obliged  to  do  the  meanest  labor — 
to  be  ignorant  of  good  bopks,  or  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  classics.  A  lively  discus- 
sion followed,  and  only  one  child  thought 
that  a  fine  education  would  diminish  one's 
power  to  endure  the  hardships  of  a  menial  life. 
All  the  rest  were  disgusted  with  his  remark, 
and  one  little  boy  said  he  could  be  a  better 
ditch-digger  with  the  "  Thoughts  of  Marcus 
Aurelius"  to  think  of.  A  little  girl  whose 
father  kept  a  "saloon"  said  people  would 
not  come  to  the  saloon  to  spend  their  money 
if  they  loved  good  books ;  for  her  own  part, 
she  would  rather  stay  upstairs  with  her 
books  than  tend  bar.  "The  little  library 
she  had  collected,"  adds  Miss  Burt,  "was 
better  than  many  which  may  be  found  in  the 
homes  of  teachers  and  ministers." 

Even  John  Ruskin  speaks  derisively  of 
"  the  people  who  do  not  distinguish  between 
books  for  the  laborer  and  the" school-man." 
Miss  Burt  indignantly  answers  this  disparag- 
ing remark  by  saying,  "Almost  any  teacher 
can  show  better  writing  from  children  than 
there  is  in  Queen  Victoria's  Journal,  and 
sentences  equal  to  Ruskin's."  She  also 
tells  of  an  uneducated  workingman  who,  de- 
ploring his  lack  of  early  advantages,  was  in 
the  habit  of  taking  his  little  son  on  his  lap 
at  night  to  hear  his  lessons.  He  followed 
the  boy  through  all  his  high-schopl  work, 
and  to^lay  is  an  educated  man  through  the 
sympathy  he  gave  the  child  in  his  studies. 


JANUARY  1ST.  1864. 


BY  DR.  E.  E.  HIGBEE. 


Another  year  is  gone ! 
Another  hurries  on : 

And  both  run  rapid  as  the  rolling  spheres. 
And  while  they  come  and  go, 
We,  eddying  in  their  flow, 

Mysteriously  move  on  through  hopes  and 
fears; 
Bound  to  them  both,  yet  ever  free, 
Through  Time's  vain  show  we  pass  into  Eternity. 

The  conscious  will  is  ours, 

To  form,  through  passing  hours, 

That  life  whose  germ  creative  power  has 
given. 
We  yield  to  sin,  and  find 
The  blind  led  by  the  blind 

Still  farther  from  the  light  and  life  of  Heaven. 
Slaves  to  the  wearying  bond  of  death. 
We  feebly  waste  the  years  with  ever-wasting 
breath. 
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The  Spring  with  opening  buds 
Breathed  fragrance  through  the  woods, 

And  sprinkled  with  her  rosy  hands  the  dew. 
'Midst  mingled  sound  of  birds 
And  babbling  brooks  and  herds, 

Swift  as  the  wind  with  noiseless  step  she  flew, 
And,  waving  welcome,  hurried  by 
And  vanished  in  the  golden  glory  of  the  sky: — 

While,  trembling  in  the  jar 
And  sulph'rous  smoke  of  war 

As  charging  hosts  rushed  to  the  madd*ning 
fray, 
We,  blinded  by  our  tears 
And  lost  in  hopes  and  fears. 

Unheeding  let  the  fair  one  pass  away ; 
We  could  not  hear  her  raptVous  strain, 
Nor  catch  the  odorous  incense,  from  her  altar 
then. 

Summer  came  on  with  smiles. 
And  through  the  forest-aisles 

Scattered  the  dewy  sweetness  of  the  flowers. 
Out  from  each  tangled  bush 
She  called  the  timid  thrush. 

To  chant  her  parting  hymns  at  vesper  hours. 
She  passed : — The  fountains,  as  they  dreamed. 
Murmured,  and  waving  fields  in  golden  lustre 
gleamed. 

But  then  o'er  rocky  field 
The  thund'ring  cannons  wheeled, 
Scatt'ring  the  marshalled  hosts  with  bursting 

shell. 
The  waving  grain  was  red 
Where  struggling  comrades  bled. 
And  trampled  where  the  headlong  columns 

fell; 
The  fountains  heard  the  soldier's  moan. 
And  sadly  joined  their  murmurs  with  his  dying 

groan. 

Fall  came,  and  quickly  reft 
The  robe  which  Summer  left, — 
Crushed  the  sweet  flow'rets  in  his  careless 

speed ; 
Chilled  all  the  merry  rills 
Which  danced  among  the  hills. 
And  .made  the  tangled  vines  and  sumachs 

bleed; 
Scattered  the  frost  along  his  path, 
And  hurled  the  shivering  leaves  before  him  in 

his  wrath. 

And  still  the  drum's  loud  beat, 
And  measured  sounds  of  feet 
Marching  with  haste  throughout  the  land, 

were  heard. 
The  faded  grass  which  spread 
Above  the  mouldering  dead. 
The  hurrying  squadrons  and  the  cold  winds 

stirred. 
The  bugle's  call  sounded  again, 
And  Death's  triumphant  shout  was  mingled 

with  its  strain. 

That  hallowed  Eve,  which  tells 
With  songs  and  pealing  bells 
The  glory  which  was  sent  for   men  from 
Heaven, 
Came  with  its  joy  and  mirth 
And  blessings  to  the  earth, 


All  undeserved,  and  yet  how  freely  given. 
We  heard  th'  Angelic  anthem  then — 
And  still  it  echoes,  *' Peace  on  earth  ;  good  will 
to  men'' 

The  New  Year  comes,  and  fast 
Glides  onward  with  the  past, 

To  fade  like  sunset  on  the  far-off  shore. 
It  comes, — but  shall  it  ?o 
In  war's  sad  pomp,  and  woe 
'Midst  battling  nosts  and  cannons'  thund'ring 

roar? 
May  He,  whose  voice  can  still  the  sea. 
At  last  give  rest  and  peace  through  glorious 

victory : — 

And  when  that  glad  hour  comes. 
And  deaf  ning  din  of  drums 

Is  heard  no  more,  and  blood  shall  cease  to 
flow;  * 

Delivered  from  our  foes. 
The  happy  year  may  close 

Upon  us  with  its  glittering  stars  and  snow ; 
While  He,  above  all  thrones  and  principalities 
Shall  have  the  thankful  praise  and  we  the 
boundless  bliss. 
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5>      

I  LATELY  picked  up  a  circular  entitled, 
**  Precautions  against  Consumption." 
On  the  second  page  of  the  cover  is  a  diagram 
of  the  disease  most  fatal  in  Reading,  Pa., 
in  1880.  Out  of  400  deaths,  105,  or  more 
than  25  per  cent.,  were  from  consumption; 
but  examining  the  diagram  further,  it  is 
seen  that  1 28  of  the  four  hundred  deaths,  or 
32  per  cent.,  are  of  diseases  most  commonly 
called  diseases  of  children,  and  most  prob- 
ably of  children  of  school  age  or  below. 
During  the  present  summer,  for  several 
weeks,  more  than  33 J^  per  cent,  of  the 
deaths  were  of  children  under  five  years  of 
age.  That  is,  of  400  deaths  in  Reading  in 
1880,  52  per  cent,  are  of  diseases  now 
known  to  be  preventable,  and  32  per  cent, 
those  of  children.  While  it  is  known  to 
sanitarians  that  nearly  every  child  born  into 
the  world  can  be  reared  to  years  of  manhood 
or  womanhood,  yet  the  fact  is  that  in 
Pennsylvania,  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
from  one-fourth  to  one-fifth  of  all  the  chil- 
dren die  before  reaching  10  years  of  age. 
What  a  murder  of  innocents!  And  in  a 
Christian  state  1 

But  why  this  state  of  things  I  Mainly  on 
account  of  ignorance  and  indifference  on 
the  part  of  parents.  These  unfortunate 
little  ones,  who  received  the  blessing  of  the 
Great  Teacher,  are  born  of  p)arent5   who 

*  By  George  G.  GroflF,  M.  D..  LL.  D.,  of  Lewis- 
burg,  Pa.,  President  of  Pennsylvania  State  Board  of 
Health. 
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themselves,  and  their  ancestors  before  them, 
have  violated  nearly  every  law  which  governs 
their  physical  existence.  They  come  into 
homes  where  no  welcome  awaits  them. 
They  are  improperly  fed,  improperly 
dressed,  and  proper  attention  is  not  given 
to  sleep,  fresh  air,  or  cleanliness.  It  is  not 
alone  the  children  of  the  poor  and  the 
ignorant  who  suffer  in  these  respects,  but  in 
a  very  large  degree  also  the  children  of  the 
well-to-do,  whose  mothers,  from  improper 
and  deficient  education,  as  we  believe, 
commit  their  helpless  offspring  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  ignorant  nurses,  while 
they,  the  mothers,  are  active  in  temperance, 
missionary,  charitable,  church,  or  society 
duties.  Shame,  shame!  that  this  is  true: 
and  yet  it  is. 

But  what  has  this  to  do  with  school 
hygiene?  This.  To  call  the  attention  of 
teachers  to  the  great  need  of  instructing  the 
children,  and  through  them,  the  parents,  on 
these  subjects.  Sanitary  science  is  a  matter 
of  first  importance.  It  is  not  a  branch  for 
which  in  school  "we  have  no  time,"  as  a 
priDcipal  told  me  a  few  years  ago.  It  is 
imperative.  We  owe  it  to  every  child  to 
teach  him  the  plain  errors  of  living  which 
bring  disease  and  death. 

But  people  are  beginning  to  appreci- 
ate these  things.  But  a  few  days  ago,  a 
matron- of  culture  remarked  in  my  presence: 
"It  is  no  longer  fashionable  to  have  delicate 
children  about  the  home."  The  words 
show  that  the  teachings  of  sanitarians  are 
beginning  to  bear  fruit.  When  in  home 
and  school  the  known  principles  of  sanitary 
science  are  intelligently  applied,  we  may 
expect  a  great  diminution  of  sickness,  suffer- 
ing, and  premature  deaths,  and  a  corre- 
sponding increase  of  longevity  and  physical 
happiness.  Contrary  to  the  popular  opinion, 
studious  habits,  even  hard  study,  are  not 
injurious  to  the  general  health.  Rather,  in 
well  regulated  schools,  the  average  health 
of  the  students  will  be  found  to  be  above 
that  of  those  of  the  same  age  out  of  school. 
This  is  true  of  both  young  men  and  women. 
The  statement  applies  to  private  schools 
where  the  whole  time  of  the  pupils  is  con- 
trolled, rather  than  to  public  day  schools. 

Irregular  habits  (irregular  eating,  drink- 
ing, loss  of  sleep,  lack  of  physical  exercise, 
overwork,  excitement),  are  the  causes  of 
failure  of  physical  power  in  students  as  in 
other  persons. 

At  present  students  from  the  farms,  the 
shops,  the  mines,  have,  as  a  rule,  a  better 
physical  development  than  the  children  of 
professional    men    and  of   the    well-to-do 


classes,  which  is  certainly  not  a  favorable 
showing  for  modern  culture. 

In  European  schools,  children  are  often 
seen  who  are  underfed.  The  same  is  true 
in  our  bountiful  America.  Indeed,  with 
many  young  girls,  it  is  just  the  thing  to  eat 
about  half  enough  to  supply  the  demands  of 
nature,  and  even  the  tables  of  many  well-to- 
do  people  seldom  contain  what  growing 
school  children  need.  If  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  testimony  of  the  children  of  the 
Home  for  the  Blind  in  Philadelphia  was 
true,  in  reference  to  the  dietary  of  that  in- 
stitution, there  was  not  a  child  there  fit  to 
be  in  school  at  real  work.  I  have  myself 
seen  the  school  dinner  of  the  poor  boy  consist 
of  cold  Indian  meal  mush  and  fried  sausage; 
of  a  child  whose  pareiits  were  in  comfortable 
circumstances,  of  bread  and  cold  potatoes ; 
and  of  a  rich  child,  bread  and  butter  only. 
Children  cannot  grow  and  study  on  such 
food  (unless  we  make  an  exception  of  the 
mush  and  sausage). 

I  once  remark^  that  the  young  ladies  in 
a  female  seminary  made  very  little  progress 
in  their  studies;  then  the  answer  quickly 
came,  "What  more  could  you  expect,  re- 
membering what  they  have  to  eat?"  I  sus- 
pect this  evil  is  a  general  one  in  homes  and 
schools.  Bread  and  coffee  is  not  enough  to 
start  the  day  upon,  if  much  work  is  to  be 
done. 

School  children  do  not  have  enough  sleep 
as  a  rule.  For  children  under  twelve  or 
thirteen  years,  ten  hours  out  of  each  twenty- 
four  should  be  spent  in  sleep,  and  all  other 
students  should  have  at  least  eight  hours  of 
sound  sleep  each  night.  This  is  most  im- 
portant. 

School  hours  are,  for  young  children, 
entirely  too  long — not  over  three  hours  (or 
children  under  thirteen,  and  five  hours  for 
all  others. 

It  is  generally  true  that  the  play-grouiids 
are  too  small.  In  all  small  towns,  schools 
should  be  built  in  the  suburbs,  that  large 
lots  may  be  secured.  If  country  children 
can  safely  walk  two  or  even  three  miles  to 
school  through  mud  and  snow,  town  chil- 
dren can  certainly  reach  school  over  good 
pavements. 

One  of  the  modern  innovations  most  to 
be  condemned  is  the  abolition  of  the  recess. 
A  prominent  teacher  of  a  neighboring  county 
in  defending  this  movement  remarked  that 
"  if  factory  children  can  do  without  a  recess, 
certainly  school  children  can  do  without  it. " 

The  eye  is  the  organ  which  first  and  most 
generally  fails  in  school  children.  This  is 
due  to  over- work  of  the  organ,  to  insuffi- 
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cient  light,  to  poor  print,  to  the  use  of  the 
eyes  when  the  general  health  is  below  par, 
as  well  as  numerous  other  causes.  I  once 
visited  a  school  room  in  a  Pennsylvania 
city  with  windows  none  too  large,  in  every 
window  of  which  were  two  curtains  and  sev- 
eral shelves  filled  with  plants.  I  have  seen 
school-houses  in  which  the  blinds  were 
nailed  shut  to  save  the  glass  from  being 
broken.  But  this  does  not  equal  the  cold, 
dark  kindergarten  room  at  the  Institution 
for  the  Blind  into  which  sunlight  was  said 
never  to  enter. 

Whenever  the  subject  of  school-hygiene 
is  mentioned  one  expects  to  hear  something 
of  ventilation.  Bad  air  is  bad  enough,  but 
it  is  given  too  heavy  a  load  to  carry.  There 
are  other  evils  much  greater,  viz.:  The  too 
long  hours,  the  long  terms,  the  lack  of  light, 
the  underfed  condition  of  the  pupils,  the 
over- heated  or  under-heated  condition  of 
the  room,  the  inaccessible  and  filthy  privy 
or  water-closet,  the  system  of  cramming  so 
general,  the  highly  graded  systems  which 
bring  all  the  children  to  one  dead  level  of 
mediocrity  in  body  and  mind. 

Our  public  schools  furnish  the  means  for 
the  spread  of  contagious  diseases  of  child- 
hood. An  intelligent  county  superintend- 
ent of  schools  wrote  me  not  long  since : 

**  Why,  I  have  found  all  sorts  of  contagious 
diseases  among  the  pupils  of  our  schools, 
and  the  teachers  apparently  never  taking 
any  notice  of  them.  I  found  one  child  so 
sick  with  scarlet  fever  that  she  could  not 
hold  her  head  up.  I  have  heard  children 
whooping  with  whooping  cough,  and  have 
seen  them  all  spotted  with  measles,  and  right 
alongside  of  other  pupils."  This  should 
be  controlled.  Directors,  physicians,  and 
teachers  should  be  able  to  control  this  mat- 
ter. The  principal  mission  of  the  teacher, 
it  seems  to  the  writer,  is  to  instill  into  his 
pupils  a  reverence  for  their  own  bodies,  so 
that  a  generation  of  strong  and  pure  men 
and  women  may  be  reared  for  the  State. 
The  truth  of  sanitary  science  will  be  best 
instilled  when  the  teacher  himself  leads  a 
pure  and  healthful  life.  Not  upon  the 
teacher  alone,  but  upon  parents,  rests  the 
chief  responsibility  in  reference  to  the  phys- 
ical-development  of  school  children.  This 
responsibility  the  parent  cannot  thrust  upon 
the  teacher.  N  V.  School  Journal, 


Free  schools  in  England  are  coming,  and 
coming  soon.  Hitherto  free  education  has 
been  associated  with  charity  or  pauperism. 
A  school  fee  is' demanded  from  every  child 


attending  the  public  schools;  and  though 
the  fee  is  small,  perhaps  as  low  as  four  or 
six  cents  a  week,  yet  where  the  family  is 
large  and  resources  narrow,  it  is  a  heavy 
charge  upon  the  poor.  The  citizens  of 
London  pay,  also,  an  education  tax  of 
rather  more  than  four  per  cent,  on  the  rated 
rent-value  of  their  homes. 

The  expenditure  of  the  London  School 
Board  last  year  was  18,509,400,  and  all  but 
12,383,515  of  this  was  raised  by  taxation; 
the  balance  accruing  from  school  fees,  gov- 
ernment grants,  etc.  The  teaching  staflf 
consists  of  6,900  persons,  who  receive  nearly 
J5, 000,000  yearly;  ^10,000  was  spent  last 
year  on  laundry  teaching  and  training — z 
wise  outlay;  435,000  scholars  are  on  the 
rolls,  and  350,000  in  average  attendance. 
No  doubt  the  exaction  of  fees  accounts  for 
the  large  disparity  between  numbers  enrolled 
and  attending.  The  annual  cost  per  scholar 
is  J 2 4.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these 
figures  apply  only  to  "board  schools." 
There  are  also  a  large  number  of  denomi- 
national schools — Church  of  England  and 
Wesleyan  principally — paying  their  own 
way  by  means  of  school  fees,  subscriptions, 
and  the  government  grant  per  capita.  It 
will  be  a  happy  day  for  Great  Britain  when 
a  free  common-school  education  is  provided 
for  every  child.  Immense  strides  towards 
this  desirable  goal  have  been  made  in  the 
last  twenty  years,  and  the  movement  is  be- 
coming more  rapid  and  decided. 


The  lady  teacher  has  peculiar  need  of  a 
restful,  comforting,  rhythmic,  sympathetic 
social  life,  and  she  is  liable  to  find  it  pecu- 
liarly difficult  to  secure  it.  She  spends  the 
active  hours  of  life  with  fifty  children,  more 
or  less,  who  naturally  make  a  heavy  drain 
upon  her  nervous  energies.  They  are  asking 
questions,  directly  or  indirectly,  indefinitely. 
She  has  to  watch  them  incessantly,  to  cor- 
rect the  way  they  sit,  stand,  speak,  look,  act, 
read,  write,  cipher,  etc.  Such  are  the  de- 
mands of  modem  methods  and  exacting 
supervision  that  she  may  easily  spend  every 
out-of-school  hour  in  getting  ready  for 
school,  and  in  examining  exercises,  compo- 
sitions and  test-papers.  The  young  teacher 
especially  owes  it  to  herself  to  secure  and 
enjoy  a  genuinely  healthful  and  helpful 
social  life.  She  cannot,  it  is  true,  give 
all  her  time  to  social  life — she  can  enjoy 
none  of  its  dissipations,  must  have  the  cour- 
age to  keep  good  company,  good  hours,  and 
retain  economical  tastes;  but  all  of  these 
things  characterize  genuinely  good  society 
everywhere. 
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LANCA8TBR,  JANUARY.  i8gi. 

**  Te  may  be  aye  stickin'  in  a  tree,  Jock ;  it  will 

be  growin'  when  ye're  sleepin'*"     ScaUh  Farmer. 

IF  the  Memorial  Committee,  in  carrying 
forward  their  work,  should  seem  too  "dili- 
gent in  business/'  they  trust  this  fault  may 
not  be  laid  heavily  against  them.  ''She 
hath  done  what  she  could,"  was  the  verdict 
upon  the  woman  in  the  old  story,  who,  for 
the  great  love  she  bore  the  Master,  broke 
the  alabaster  box  of  very  precious  ointment, 
the  perfume  of  which  comes  down  the  ages. 
Let  who  will  aid  our  work  from  Sympathy 
with  it,  or  forbear  to  help  from  lack  of  in- 
terest or  for  reasons  good  and  sufficient,  we 
must  go  on,  so  that  at  the  end  we  may  be 
able  to  feel  that,  like  her,  we  too  have  done 
what  we  could.  The  Committee  are  aiming 
to  do  well  the  good  work  entrusted  to  them; 
it  has  broadened  upon  them,  and  when 
completed  will  be  a  better  work  than  was 
originally  contemplated. .  They  have  been 
grandly  supported  and  encouraged  by  gener- 
ous and  grateful  souls  in  all  parts  of  Penn- 
sylvania. They  ask  but  a  continuance  of 
this  support  to  the  end — and  that  end, 
"crowning  the  work,"  will  commend  it. 
The  State  will  thereafter  be  the  better  for 
what  it  has  done,  and  will  always  point  to 
these  memorials  with  commendable  pride. 
Pennsylvania  will  **set  the  fashion"  for  like 
honor  to  educators  elsewhere;  and  thus  en- 
during benefit  will  result  to  the  cause  of 
general  education. 

Prof.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  of  Hunting- 
don, was  interrupted  in  his  Institute  work 
about  the  middle  of  December,  by  an  attack 
of  inflammatory  rheumatism  which  made  it 
necessary  to  cancel  his  engagements  for  the 
latter  part  of  the  month.  He  had  already 
done  excellent  work  on  the  platform  this 
season  at  a  number  of  Institutes.  The  pub- 
lisher of  The  Journal^  who  has  since  Decem- 
ber nth  been  nursing  a  broken  leg,  extends 
his  cordial  sympathy  to  his  old  friend  in 
affliction.  We  hope,  both  of  us,  to  be  "  up 
and  at  it"  again  in  due  course  of  time. 

The  article  upon  Thaddeus  Stevens  in 
this  issue  of  The  Journal  will  be  found  of 
much  interest.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  a  strong, 
fearless,  and  able  man  who  knew  Mr.  Stevens 
intimately  for  many  years,  admired  him 


greatly,  and  desired  to  tell  of  him  only  what 
he  knew  to  be  the  truth.  We  hope,  in  our 
next'  number,  to  present  some  extended  ex- 
tracts from  his  great  speech  which  saved  the 
law  of  1834,  and  also  his  later  speech  upon 
the  granting  of  aid  to  higher  institutions  of 
learning  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  meeting  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  will  this  year  be  held,  from  July 
loth  to  July  14th,  in  Toronto,  Canada. 
The  place  is  well  chosen,  and  everybody 
will  try  to  include  Niagara  Falls,  the  Thou- 
sand Islands,  and  Montreal  in  the  trip. 

"  If  it  is  asked,"  Why  do  you,  as  Superin- 
tendent, grant  certificates  to  such  [incapables]?'* 
I  answer,  because  the  Act  of  Apnl  9th,  1867,  an 
act  that  ought  to  be  repealed,  requires  the  issu- 
ing of  certificates  to  applicants  passing  in  cer- 
tain branches,  but  "  possessing  little  or  no  ex- 
perience in  teaching." — Crawford  Report,  iBga, 

Superintendent  J.  W.  Sturdevant  is  right. 
Let  the  Act  of  186^7  be  repealed  as  soon  as 
the  Legislature  can  go  through  the  required 
constitutional  form.  Let  it  be  wiped  out 
bodily,  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  way  before  the 
spring  examinations  come  off.  One  of  the 
worst  evils  that  afftict  our  schools  can  then 
be  summarily  remedied,  and  examining  offi- 
cers left  free  to  protect  the  schools  from  the 
intrusion  of  incompetents  who  in  too  many 
localities  monopolize  the  schools  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  those  who  are  worthy  and  capable, 
and  have  gone  to  great  pains  and  expense  to 
qualify  themselves. 

The  last  number  of  The  Normal  Journal^ 
edited  by  Dr.  E.  O.  Lyte,  Principal  of  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Millersville,  Pa., 
speaks  as  follows  of  the  memorial  portrait  and 
the  memorial  volume:  "A  fine  portrait  of 
Dr.  Higbee  has  been  sent  to  the  School  by 
the  Memorial  Committee  of  the  State  Teach- 
ers' Association,  and  placed  in  the  public 
office.  With  it  was  a  memorial  volume, 
which  will  be  highly  prized  by  all  of  Dr. 
Higbee's  friends.  The  work  done  by  the 
Memorial  Committee  not  only  serves  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  a  great  and  good 
man,  but  also  places  within  the  reach  of 
thousands  of  the  children  of  the  State  the 
history  of  a  life  which  will  inspire  many  a 
one  to  nobler  thoughts  and  deeds.  The 
Committee  merit  the  gratitude  of  all  friends 
of  education  in  Pennsylvania  for  having 
demonstrated  what  it  is  possible  to  do  for 
the  honored  leaders  of  the  educational  army 
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of  the  State.  The  Higbee  Memorial  Fund 
will  long  be  remembered  as  a  notable 
achievement.*' 


We  note  with  pleasure,  in  the  Chautauqua 
Camp  and  Fireside^  the  announcement  that 
Miss  Lelia  £.  Patridge  has  been  engaged  to 
conduct  a  Teachers'*  Normal  Institute  by 
the  authorities  of  the  Florida  Chautauqua, 
which  has  for  some  years  held  its  annual 
sessions  at  De  Funiak  Springs,  Florida.  The 
meeting  of  the  Institute  will  continue  during 
a  period  of  three  weeks.  De  Funiak  is  a  de- 
lightful winter  resort,  and  its  Southern  Chau- 
tauqua has  attracted  much  attention.  Miss 
Patridge  will  do  good  work  in  this  new  field. 


SCHOOL  REPORT  FOR  1890. 


A  CASUAL  glance  at  the  contents  of  this 
compact  and  handsome  volume  reveals 
much  that  has  been  accomplished,  and  much 
more  that  is  hopeful  in  the  future.  Those 
crowning  institutions  of  the  system,  our 
State  Normal  Schools,  seem  at  last  to  have 
swung  loose  from  their  moorings,  and  fairly 
in  mid -stream  are  moving  forward  with  ac- 
celerated momentum  on  their  great  mission 
of  controlling  educational  influence  and 
power,  that  is  destined  to  transform  our  com- 
mon schools  and  lift  them  to  a  much  higher 
plane  of  usefulness  than  has  heretofore  been 
attainable.  It  is  cheering  to  note  the  largely 
increased  attendance,  like  doves  flocking  to 
the  windows,  and  the  ever-broadening  influ- 
ence that  the  numerous  graduating  classes 
are  exerting  on  the  life  of  the  common 
schools  to  whom  they  come  as  an  inspiring 
benediction.  The  teacher  makes  the  school, 
and  when  the  time  comes  that  each  school 
shall  be  in  charge  of  an  accomplished  Nor- 
mal School  graduate,  other  operative  agen- 
cies of  our  school  system  will  be  of  less  im- 
portance. At  present  they  are  only  means 
to  ends.  When  those  ends  are  reached 
through  the  output  from  the  Normal  Schools, 
the  collateral  machinery  of  the  system  will 
be  more  formal  than  essential,  and  much  of 
it  having  served  its  day,  can  be  laid  on  the 
shelf — landmarks  for  the  historian,  fished  out 
from  the  lumber-room  of  the  dead  and  bur- 
ied past. 

Turning  to  the  executive  administration 
of  the  schools,  we  find  in  some  of  the  local 
reports,  evidences  of  a  purpose  not  only 
staunchly  to  maintain  the  high  vantage 
ground  already  gained,  but  a  resolute  purpose 
to  use  it  as  a  leverage  to  quicken  indifference 
and  lift  inefficiency  to  the  higher  plane  of 


achievement  that  experience  has  demon- 
strated to  be  practicable  as  well  as  necessary. 
In  some  cases,  outspoken,  courageous  ex- 
pressions of  opinion  and  policy,  are  met 
with  in  ringing  sentences  that  have  the  in- 
cisiveness  and  force  of  tempered  steel,  all 
the  stronger  and  more  potential  because  of 
an  evident  public  sentiment  behind  them 
that  justifies  and  will  sustain  these  authori- 
tative utterances.  They  "mean  business" 
in  an  emphatic  sense  that  will  make  its 
mark  and  be  heard  from  hereafter.  We 
would  like  to  make  liberal  quotations  from 
these  diversified  pages,  did  space  permit, 
but  for  want  of  it  must  commend  our  read- 
ers to  a  careful  perusal  of  the  volume  itself. 
Thoughtfully  done,  they  will  find  much  to 
quicken  their  interest  in  the  cause,  deepen 
their  sympathies  and  inspire  them  to  action. 
After  nearly  sixty  years  of  effort  and  argu- 
ment and  fruitless  appeal,  it  is  sadly  true  that 
there  are  yet  considerable  portions  of  the 
Commonwealth  where  the  public  schools  are 
away  back  in  the  dark  ages  of  education, 
where  essential  physical  appliances  of  schools 
and  their  surrounding  are  still  wanting.  It 
would  be  a  bootless  and  ungracious  task  to 
indulge  in  extended  criticism  of  these  un- 
promising localities.  We  prefer,  for  the 
present  at  least,  to  "backward  walk  and 
hide  their  shame." 


TEACHERS'  EXCHANGE. 


IN  the  first  reference  met  with  in  regard 
to  this  new  departure,  we  were  not  cer- 
tain that  we  exactly  understood  what  was 
meant  by  a  *^  Teachers^  Exchange ^^  as  dis- 
tinguished from  an  "Institute"  or  "Associ- 
ation." But  on  turning  to  the  report  of  Su- 
perintendent Lose  for  the  school  year  of 
1890,  in  the  Annual  Volumne  of  Reports, 
which  has  since  come  to  hand,  we  find  the 
following  incidental  explanation,  which  we 
quote  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers : 

The  Lycoming  County  Teachers'  Exchange, 
meeting  in  the  superintendent's  ofHce  in  uie 
court  house,  on  the  last  Saturday  of  each  month, 
to  discuss  educational  questions,  does  a  great 
deal  of  good  work.  Nearly  one  hundred  teach- 
ers are  in  attendance  at  each  meeting.  The 
county  commissioners  have  recendy  given  the 
exchange  a  much  larger  room,  which  has  been 
newly  papered,  painted  and  furnished  with 
eight  dozen  chairs,  a  table  and  a  large  book- 
case. The  case  is  filled  with  books  and  the 
walls  ornamented  with  pictures  and  maps,  the 
property  of  the  Exchange.  The  display  work 
has  grown  to  be  a  leading  feature  of  both  Che 
county  institute  and  the  local  institute.  The 
annual  meeting  of  the  association  brings  oat 
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some  of  the  best  work  of  the  teachers  in  the  way 
of  papers  on  advanced  educational  questions. 

From  this  we  take  it  that  the  functions  of 
the  Exchange  are  rather  executive  than  pro- 
fessional, that  they  have  more  to  do  with 
current  facts  than  abstract  theories,  with 
disturbing  questions  of  school  economy  and 
school  management;  as  teachers  come  in 
contact  with  them  from  day  to  day,  and 
bring  them  up  periodically  for  adjudication 
and  help,  instead  of  drifting  along  in  an 
unsettled  condition  for  a  whole  term,  and 
then  finding  no  adequate  remedy. 

Meeting  the  great  body  of  the  teachers  of 
the  county  en  masse  every  month,  what  a 
grip  is  given  the  Superintendent  on  the 
school  work  of  the  county,  and  how  won- 
derfully it  augments  the  moulding  influence 
which  his  high  ofHce  was  intended  to  exert, 
but  sometimes  fails  to  exert  through  the 
supineness  of  the  incumbent,  now  rarely  met 
with;  and  how  much  superintendents  and 
teachers  gain  from  the  power  of  associated 
effort,  moving  like  an  organized  and  well- 
disciplined  army  by  approved  methods  to  a 
common  end,  bringing  the  science  of  educa- 
tion to  bear  in  every  concerted  and  well- 
considered  movement.  With  such  a  corps 
of  wide-awake  and  energetic  teachers,  under 
enlightened  and  resolute  leadership,  what 
rich  harvests  of  results  may  be  looked  for 
to  reward  their  efforts  and  bless  the  commu- 
nities in  whose  behalf  they  labor  I  It  is  a 
pertinent  question,  what  other  counties 
will  now  follow  in  the  wise  path  here  pointed 
out,  and  when  ?  And  how  many  counties 
will  lag  in  the  rear  ? 

When  several  years  ago  we  urged  the  es- 
tablishment at  each  county  seat  of  an  educa- 
tion office  located  at  the  Court  House,  or  in 
its  vicinity,  as  a  headquarters  for  the  County 
Superintendent  and  a  meeting  place  for 
directors  and  teachers  who  might  have 
occasion  to  consult  him,  it  was  in  the  expec- 
tation of  favorable  legislation  at  an  early  day. 
In  this  we  were  disappointed.  It  is  true 
that  provision  should  have  been  made  for 
that  officer  in  the  new  Constitution  in  the 
same  manner  as  for  the  sheriff,  prothono- 
tary,  register,  recorder,  etc.,  at  the  county- 
seat.  The  matter  would  then  have  been  set- 
tled and  the  office  promptly  provided,  but 
unfortunately  this  was  not  thought  of  nor 
spoken  of  until  the  year  immediately  follow- 
ing the  adoption  of  that  instrument  by  the 
popular  vote  of  the  State ;  and,  though  such 
public  oflSce  is  provided  by  the  County  Com- 
missioners in  many  counties,  its  presence 
everywhere  can  now  be  secured  only  by  leg- 
islative enactment. 


Suggestions  of  this  kind  seem  oftep  to 
drop  quite  out  of  sight|like  a  pebble  in  deep 
water  leaving  no  trace  behind  it.  But  like 
seed  sown  in  the  submerged  rice-fields  of  the 
South,  they  sometimes  find  lodgment  in 
fruitful  soil.  So  here,  in  an  unlooked  for 
quarter,  the  question  of  an  office  at  the 
county  seat  for  the  Superintendent  has  come 
to  the  surface  with  broader  scope  and  organ- 
ization than  any  one  had  ventured  to  sug- 
gest. It  but  proves  afresh  that  there  are  dor- 
mant capabilities  in  the  expanding  life  of  our 
great  school  system  that  are  only  waiting 
aggressive  leadership  and  favorable  cir- 
cumstances to  blossom  into  multiplied  and 
perpetual  blessings. 


GOOD  PENNSYLVANIA  LAW. 


THE  tendency  which  now  and  again  shows 
itself  in  various  "reform  agitations"  in 
favor  of  having  the  State  assume  responsi- 
bilities which  have  hitherto,  and  more  prop- 
erly, been  left  to  private  enterprise,  is  well 
illustrated  in  its  results  by  the  article  which 
we  print  on  California's  experiment  of 
manufacturing  and  supplying  her  own  school 
text- books.  It  is  shown  that  instead  of  be- 
ing a  measure  of  economy,  as  has  been  so 
frequently  claimed,  it  has  been  very  expen- 
sive^— more  so,  indeed,  than  the  old  method 
of  purchasing  books  in  an  open  competing 
market;  whUe  the  text-books  themselves, 
almost  without  exception,  have  been  inferior 
and  unsatisfactory  in  an  educational  point 
of  view,  as  might  reasonably  have  been  ex- 
pected. 

This  lesson  of  experience  should  afford 
instruction  and  warning  to  every  State  where 
a  similar  scheme  finds  advocates.  The 
Pennsylvania  law  which  authorizes  School 
Boards  to  buy  the  books  and  school  supplies 
needed,  and  to  furnish  them  to  the  schools 
at  the  cost  of  the  district,  is  beyond  question, 
we  think,  the  best  law  upon  this  subject  that 
can  be  found  upon  the  statute-book  of  any 
State  in  the  Union.  First,  it  gives  to  the 
School  Board  perfect  freedom  of  choice 
from  the  entire  range  of  text-books  pub- 
lished in  this  country  upon  any  and  all 
branches  of  study.  And,  second,  the  com- 
petition between  publishers  keeps  down 
prices,  so  that  the  cost  to  the  schools  is 
greatly  reduced. 

At  the  biennial  convention  of  Superin- 
tendents of  California,  held  in  Sacramento 
a  few  weeks  since,  the  committee  appointed 
to  consider  Superintendent  Holt's  recom- 
mendation relative  to  the  adoption  by  the 
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Legislature  of  a  free  text-book  system,  sub- 
mitted the  following  report : 

"  While  we  report  favorably  on  this  recom- 
mendation,  still  it  is  the  sense  of  your  com- 
mittee that  the  State  series  of  text-books, 
with,  the  exception  of  the  Language  Lessons 
and  elementary  Geography,  is  in  no  way 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  public  schools 
of  the  State,  and  is  working  an  irreparable 
injury  to  our  public  school  system.  We  be- 
lieve the  California  State  series  is  inferior  to 
any  other  series  of  text-books  now  in  ex- 
istence; we  believe  that  to  this  series  is 
due  entirely  the  present  over-crowded  course 
of  study;  and  we  earnestly  recommend  that 
immediate  action  be  taken  to  revise  the 
whole  series,  the  books  mentioned  excepted. ' ' 

The  report  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Resolutions,  who  subsequently  modified 
it  by  offering  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  adopted,  practically  by  an  unanimous 
vote: 

Resolvedy  That  while  certain  of  the  State 
text-books— notably  the  primary  language 
lessons  and  elementary  geography — have 
met  the  approbation  of  the  public  school 
teachers  of  the  State,  we  desire  to  record 
our  severe  criticism  and  disapproval  of 
others  of  the  State  series,  and  express  our 
judgment  that  their  thorough  revision  by 
competent  authorities,  so  as  to  adapt  them 
to  the  wants  of  the  schools,  is  imperative, 
and  should  be  entered  upon  at  once. 


SPIRIT  OF  CHRISTMAS. 


SOME  WORDS  FROM  AN  EASY  CHAIR. 


THE  High  Schools  of  Lancaster  always 
enjoy  the  season  and  make  special 
preparation  for  it.  The  boys  decorate  the 
schools  beautifully  with  laurel  that  hangs 
throughout  the  remaining  months  of  the 
term.  The  formal  programme,  of  the  day, 
which  is  always  printed,  and  distributed  to 
all  who  are  in  attendance,  was  well  made 
up  and  admirably  rendered,  both  the  vocal 
music  under  the  lead  of  Prof.  Matz,  and  the 
orchestral  music  and  solo  work  under  direc* 
tion  of  Prof.  Thorbahn.  At  the  close  of 
the  programme  the  schools  went  in  a  body 
to  the  home  of  Mr.  J.  P.  McCaskey,  the 
principal,  where  they  sang  a  number  of 
carols.  Prof.  Matz  leading,  and  the  orchestra 
playing  an  accompaniest.  During  the  exer- 
cises at  the  High  School  Miss  Musselman, 
one  of  the  teachers,  read  the  following  from 
Mr.  McCaskey,  addressed  to  the  pupils: 
Christmas  is  come  again  and  the  holidays  are 


at  hand.  I  congratulate  you  upon  them  both, 
ndt  to-day,  as  for  the  past  twenty  years  or  more, 
looking  into  your  eyes  and  seeing  your  faces 
bright  with  the  joy  of  the  season,  but  from  an 
easy  chair  that  is  losing  somewhat  of  its  attrac- 
tion from  being  occupied  too  long.  The  hey- 
days began  for  me  nearly  two  weeks  ago,  both 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  in  the  gymnasium. 
They  occupy  more  time  than  I  would  have 
chosen,  and  are  not  such  as  I  had  planned. 
But  what  matter  the  pain,  the  ache  of  weariness, 
the  disability?  These  things  will  pass,  are 
passing,  and,  no  doubt,  I  shall  one  day  count 
them  all  as  blessine.  As  to  the  ladders  and 
the  gymnasium,  do  I  stand  by  them  as  firmly 
as  ever?  Certainly, — ^more  firmly  indeed,  u 
that  were  possible. 

In  a  letter  from  State  Supt.  Waller,  received 
a  few  days  since,  he  says :  "  I  have  just  learned 
of  your  mishap,  and  congratulate  you  that  you 
have  two  bones  in  your  lower  leg.  It  is  only 
half  as  bad  as  it  might  have  been.  I  congratu- 
late you  too  that  your. youthful  aspirations  have 
lingered  with  you.  Most  men  of  your  years 
and  avoirdupois  would  have  felt  no  stirring  of 
blood  at  sight  of  that  ladder.  Possibly  some 
oyster  of  a  fellow  may  come  in  and  comfort 
you  with  the  reflection  that  you  should  have 
known  better.  Give  me  the  spirits  that  prompted 
the  climbing,  even  with  some  risk  to  life  itself, 
rather  than  the  sluggish  existence  of  many 
more  years  that  coldly  sits  in  unsympathetic 
judgment  upon  the  venture." 

Of  course,  I  endorse  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction.  He  ought  to  be  a  man 
of  unusually  good  common  sense — ^and  he  is. 
I've  done  these  ladders  hundreds  of  times, 
never  fell,  never  thought  of  falling,  did  not 
know  that  I  could  fall.  It  had  been  some  time 
since  I  had  tried  to  climb,  and  in  the  interval, 
weight  had  increased,  and  a  good  grip  lost 
something  of  its  certainty  and  staying  power. 
All  went  well  enough  up  to  the  last  rong,  when, 
the  reach  being  a  little  short,  the  right  hand 
slipped,  the  weight  thrown  suddenly  on  the  left 
tore  it  away  also,  and  down  I  went  to  a  twisted 
ankle  and  a  broken  and  badly  bruised  leg. 
Good  friends,  Dr.  McCormick  and  Dr.  Bolenius, 
were  on  the  spot,  fixed  me  up,  and  got  me 
home ;  other  good  friends,  Dr.  Metzgar  and  Dr. 
Time,  have  been  helping  on  the  work  of  re- 
covery ;  while  Mr.  Gable  and  Miss  Martin  have 
kindly  filled  up  the  gap  and  carried  forward 
the  work  of  the  school.  I  am  so  erateful,  how- 
ever, for  what  was  escaped,  that  what  is 
suffered  seems  of  little  account,  and  mars,  in 
small  degree  even,  the  glad  season  of  the 
Christmastide. 

The  key-note  of  all  true  Christmas  music  is 
not  eladness  alone,  but  gratitude  that  overflows 
in  gladness.  Getting  and  giving  are  the  rote 
of  the  Christmas  time.  But  getting  witiiout 
gratitude  and  giving  without  gladness  have,  in 
neither  of  them,  the  spirit  of  the  Christmas 
Gift.  Giving  is  better  than  getting.  "It  is 
better  to  give  than  to  receive?*  has  in  it  the 
wisdom  of  the  Infinite,  and  the  more  we  test  its 
truth  the  more  we  know  it  true.  The  poet  too 
is  right  who  sings, 
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'lis  by  defeat  we  conqaer, 
Grow  rich  bv  growing  poor, 

And  from  onr  largest  givings 
We  draw  our  fullest  store. 

Sel6sh  souls  grow  so  absorbed  in  getting  that 
the  thought  of  giving  has  in  it  a  chill  of  winter 
discomfort.  To  such  even  the  Christmas  may 
grow  to  be  a  curse,  not  a  blessing.  The  hard 
nature  is  intensified  as  the  years  go  by ;  in  its 
hot.  impatient  grasp  the  flowers  of  feeling  wither 
at  the  touch.  He  who  thinks  of  Christmas  as  a 
time  of  getting  onlv,  counting  with  care  how 
many  and  what  gifts  received,  and  comparing 
them  in  selfish  gratulation  with  "Christmas 
to  some  less  fortunate  friend  or  acquaintance, 
may  not  be  wholly  dead  to  the  spirit  of  the  day, 
but  he  is  surely  dying.  Year  by  year  we  should 
think  less  of  what  we  may  get,  mqre  of  what 
we  may  be  able  to  give,  and  our  giving  should 
be  to  the  limit  of  our  means  and  opportunity. 

But  nothing  we  can  give  or  do  can  ever  be 
made  to  balance  the  account  of  benefactions 
received.  Here  intelligent  thought  must  per- 
ceive and  gratitude  acknowledge  good  thmgs 
S'ven  us  with  lavish  profusion  on  every  hand. 
on*t  take  all  this  as  yours  by  ri^ht,  or  yours 
by  lucky  chance,  or  in  the  dull  animal  spirit  of 
the  sheep  or  ox.  In  such  getting  there  is  little 
real  good  and  no  true  jov. 

Are  you  grateful  day  by  day  for  the  light  that 
falls  silently  about  you,  with  sdl  its  possibility  of 
gold  and  crimson  and  blue,  its  innnite  wealth 
and  beauty  of  shade  and  color?  and  for  the 
eyes  given  you  that  you  may  see  everything 
revealed  or  glorified  in  its  illumination  ?  Are 
you  grateful  lor  the  ocean  of  air  in  whose  depths 
you  walk  each  day?  for  your  good  lungs  that 
absorb  its  life-giving  oxygen?  and  for  the 
wondrous  organ  of  hearing  that  enables  you, 
through  its  vibration,  to  hear  the  voices  of 
friends,  to  take  thought  and  get  knowledge,  to 
enjoy  the  melody  of  song  and  the  harmony  of 
human  voices  and  of  instruments?  Are  you 
grateful  for  fragrant  odors,  delightful  perfumes, 
things  pleasant  to  the  touch  or  to  the  sense  of 
taste?  In  a  word,  are  you  grateful  to  the  dear 
God  that  you  can  see,  and  hear,  and  smell,  and 
taste,  and  touch  ? 

We  are  spirits  clad  in  veils ; 

Man  by  man  was  never  seen ; 
All  oar  deep  communing  fails 

To  remove  the  shadowy  sereen. 

But  in  this  animated  veil  is  found  so  much  of 
wonder,  and  through  it  we  come  to  so  much  of 
knowledge  and  delight,  that  we  often  mistake 
the  veil  tor  the  self  Uiat  stands  behind  it.  and, 
living  a  mere  earthy,  animal  existence,  we  sel- 
dom feel  the  pulse  of  gratitude — a  pulse  that 
thrills  not  in  the  veil  which  falls  and  disappears, 
but  in  the  immortal,  substantial  self  that  domi- 
nates it  and  gives  it  all  of  its  significance  and 
power.  Do  we  often  think  of  these  things  ?  Do 
they  often  rouse  our  wonder,  and  fill  our  hearts 
with  grateful  joy  ?  Then  indeed  is  our  Christmas 
"aU  year  long." 

Are  you  grateful  for  home  comforts  and  school 
opportunities?  that  you  were  born  to  live  in 
Lancaster  and  not  m  an  Indian  lodge  in  the 


Bad  Lands  of  the  Dakotas,  or  in  a  negro  retreat 
in  mid- Africa?  that  you  came  into  the  world  in 
the  high  civilization  of  almost  the  twentieth 
century  and  not  in  the  barbarism  or  semi-bar- 
barism of  the  tenth,  or  at  some  other  era  and  in 
some  other  land  when  and  where  little  chance 
seemed  given  for  heart  or  brain?  Are  you 
grateful  for  what  you  know  of  language  or 
mathematics?  for  what  you  have  learned  of 
earth  and  sky?  for  the  skill  you  have  acquired 
in  music  ?  or  for  any  other  art  or  subject  what- 
soever to  which  you  have  given  attention  or 
from  which  you  have  obtained  blessing  ?  Are 
you  CTateful  for  these  Christmas  holidays,  and 
for  all  their  coming  means  to  you  of  pleasure  ? 
These  are  profitable  thoughts  to  think — such 
thoughts  as  we  cannot  think  too  often  or  ponder 
too  long.  Be  glad,  then,  and  grateful.  Let  me 
quote  the  lines  of  Jean  Ingelow,  one  of  Eng- 
land's sweetest  singers: 

Take  joy  home, 
.    And  make  a  place  in  thy  great  heart  for  her. 
And  give  her  time  to  grow,  and  cherish  her; 
Then  will  the  come  and  oft  wilt  sing  to  thee. 
When  thou  art  working  in  the  furrows:  ay. 
Or  weeding  in  the  sacred  hour  of  dawn. 

It  b  a  comely  £uhion  to  be  glad: 

Joy  is  the  grace  we  say  to  God. 
There  is  a  rest  remaining.    Hast  thou  sinned? 
There  is  a  sacrifice.    Lift  up  thy  head ; 
The  lovely  world  and  the  over-world  alike 
Ring  with  a  song  eteme,  a  happy  rede: 

"Thy  Father  loves  thee." 

Our  Christmas  for  1890  marks  for  us  all  a 
pleasant  era.  It  puts  into  the  boys'  department 
a  good  piano,  an  instrument  we  have  long 
needed,  and  which  we  think  will  be  of  great 
use  to  us.  In  the  girls*  department  a  hand- 
somely framed  picture  of  Tennyson  takes  its 
place  upon  the  wall  as  ^  companion  picture  to 
that  of  Dr.  Higbee,  placed  here  on  our  last 
Arbor  Day.  Twenty- five  copies  of  the  life-size 
Memorial  portrait  of  that  rare  lover  of  Christmas, 
Dr.  Higbee,  handsomely  framed,  have  been 
hung  in  the  different  schools  in  the  city,  so  that 
there  shall  be  one  in  each  building,  and  in 
buildings  of  two  or  three  stories,  one  for  each 
story.  Thus  we  are  glad  to  know  that  our  High 
School  observance  of  Christmas  so  far  as  that 
is  possible,  reaches  out  to  all  the  pulic  schools 
of  the  city. 

A  parting  word,  as  I  address  you  from  this 
easy  chair:  "Two  weeks  ago  or  more  I  stood 
before  "  The  Angelus/*  the  famous  picture  by- 
Millet,  which  was  recently  purchased  in  France 
for  the  fabulous  sum  of  a  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  dollars  or  more,  and  which  has  be- 
come widely  known  all  over  the  civilized  world 
through  photograph  and  lithograph  and  news- 
paper illustration.  The  num^r  of  Sauare  in- 
ches in  the  frame — perhaps  twelve  inches  wide 
—exceeds,  I  think,  the  number  of  inches  in  the 
picture  itself— it  is  so  small.  Two  peasants,  a 
man  and  a  woman,  have  suspended  their  labor 
and  stand  in  an  attitude  of  prayer.  In  the  hor- 
izon are  seen  the  dim  outlines  of  spire  and 
church.  The  sound  of  the  bell  is  heard,  and  the 
salutation  of  the  angel  to  the  Virgin  is  what 
these  peasants  are  repeating.  "Angelus  " — the 
Angel — ^foretelling  Christmas !  It  is  a  master- 
piece of  art.    But  its  charm  for  the  world  lies 
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not  in  its  art,  but  rather  in  its  appeal  to  that 
which  is  deepest  and  holiest  in  man*s  moral  and 
spiritual  being^.  It  foretells  the  brightest  star  that 
ever  rose  upon  the  sky  of  night — the  Star  of 
Bethlehem — in  whose  blessed  light,  with  best 
wishes  for  you  all,  now  and  always,  I  can  but 
humbly  trust  you  may  move  ever  onward  to  the 
perfect  day. 

I  wish  you  all  a  Merry  Christmas  and   a 
Happy  New  Year. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


RESIGNATION  OF  SUPT.  MACALISTER. 


THE  resignation  of  Supt.  James  MacAlis- 
ter,  who  has  lor  the  past  seven  or  eight 
years  "through  evil  report  and  through 
good  report/*  directed  the  work  of  the 
Philadelphia  schools,  has  taken  the  edu- 
cational public  somewhat  by  surprise.  The 
position  he  held  has  been  no  sinecure.  In- 
deed, the  task  to  which  he  was  called  was 
one  of  unusual  difficulty — the  reorganiza- 
tion of  a  great  school  system  set  in  the  ruts 
of  habit  and  routine.  When  we  consider 
the  obstacles  and  prejudices  against  reform 
that  were  encountered  on  every  hand,  and 
the  tact  and  executive  ability  displayed  in 
carrying  forward  the  work  that  he  saw 
must  be  done,  we  recognize  the  man  of 
affairs,  skillful  in  organization,  of  good 
judgment,  firm  purpose,  and  wide  acquaint- 
ance with  school  systems. 

He  retires  from  his  present  position 
to  accept  the  Presidency  of  the  Drexel  In- 
stitute at  a  salary  of  ;J  10,000  per  year. 
The  following  is  his  letter  : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  I  have  the  honor 
to  inform  your  honorable  body  that  I  have 
decided  to  withdraw  from  the  position  of  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Schools  at  the  close  of  the 
? resent  year.  Last  summer  Mr.  Anthony  J. 
)rexel  invited  me  to  become  President  of  the 
educational  institution  which  his  munificence 
has  founded.  The  unusual  opportunities  which 
the  position  will  open  in  a  new  and  inviting 
field  of  labor,  as  well  as  the  considerate  and 
cordial  manner  in  which  it  was  tendered,  have 
led  me,  after  mature  deliberation,  to  give  Mr. 
Drexel  an  affirmative  answer.  The  building 
up  of  an  institution  such  as  the  founder  of  the 
Drexel  Institute  has  planned  is  a  task  worthy  of 
the  best  powers  and  highest  aspirations  of  any 
man,  and  I  esteem  it  a  rare  privilege  to  have 
been  selected  for  so  important  an  undertak- 
ing. It  is  a  great  pleasure,  however,  to  be  able 
to  state  that  the  institute  will  maintain  vital 
connections  with  the  public  education  of  the 
country,  and  will  seek  in  various  ways  to  pro- 
mote every  measure  calculated  to  elevate  its 
standards  and  enlarge  its  usefulness.  I  feel, 
therefore,  that,  in  leaving  the  Superintendency, 


I  am  not  entirely  disassociating  myself  from  the 
public  schools  and  the  teachers  of  this  city,  to 
whom  I  have  become  so  warmly  and  endur- 
ingly  attached.  The  building  now  erecting  for 
the  institute  was  begun  last  spring,  and  it  will 
not  be  ready  for  occupancy  till  the  autumn  of 
next  year.  But  the  responsibility  of  organizing 
the  institute  in  all  its  departments  has  devolved 
upon  me,  and  it  is  Mr.  Drexel's  desire  that  I 
should  begin  at  the  earliest  possible  day.  It 
has  seemed  to  me  proper  that  notice  of  my  in- 
tention should  be  given,  so  that  the  Board  may 
have  ample  time  to  find  a  successor.  I  have 
to  request,  therefore,  that  I  may  be  permitted 
to  terminate  my  connection  with  your  honorable 
body  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  in 
January,  1891. 

I  need  hardly  say  how  difficult  it  has  been  to 
bring  myself  to  this  conclusion.  Called  by  the 
unanimous  voice  of  the  Board  of  Education  to 
be  the  first  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  in 
Philadelphia,  I  have  been  privileged  to  hold 
that  high  and  responsible  position  for  nearly 
eight  years.  During  this  period  it  has  been  my 
duty  to  present  numerous  important  measures 
dealing  with  the  courses  of  instruction  and  the 
management  of  the  schools,  but  these  have  uni- 
formly been  discussed  and  acted  upon  by  the 
Board  without  the  slightest  infraction  of  that 
courtesy  which  renders  the  performance  of 
official  duties  alike  pleasant  ana  profitable.  It 
is  not  my  purpose,  however,  to  speak  of  these 
matters  at  this  time.  I  shall  take  occasion  to 
submit  some  final  remarks  and  suggestions 
connected  therewith  hereafter.  Two  months  of 
service  yet  remain.  I  desire  simply  to  express 
my  deep  sense  of  obligation  for  the  confidence 
and  the  support  that  have  been  jso  generously 
extended  to  me  by  your  honorable  body. 
Respectfully  submitted. 
James  MacAlister, 
Superintendent  Public  Schools, 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Adams — Supt.  Thoman :  The  annual  County 
Institute  was  held  at  Gettysburg,  November  24 
to  28.  Out  of  182  teachers,  180  were  present 
The  evening  entertainments  were  never  more 
largely  attended  or  more  highly  appreciated. 
A  uniform  course  of  study  was  adopted,  which 
is  to  be  introduced  into  all  the  schools  of  the 
county  in  the  near  future.  State  Supt.  Waller 
favored  the  Institute  with  his  assistance,  which 
was  highly  appreciated  by  the  teachers;  the 
several  addresses  he  delivered  were  received 
with  great  applause  by  the  general  public,  in* 
dicating  that  the  people  of  Adams  County  are 
in  svmpathy  with  his  views  on  the  subject  of  our 
public  schools. 

Allegheny — Supt.  Hamilton:  The  Miflain 
township  board  has  erected  at  Du  Quesne  two 
splendid  four-roomed  frame  buildings,  with  all 
the  necessary  modern  conveniences.  A  sub- 
stantial school  house  of  two  rooms  was  built  at 
Elrods,  Versailles  township;  and  on«  of  four 
rooms  is  now  ready  for  occupancy  at  Hoboken, 
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0*Hara  township.  Very  successful  Local  In- 
stitutes have  been  held  at  Bridgeville,  Groveton, 
Braddock  and  Tarentum.  The  last  named 
was  a  Joint  Institute  for  the  townships  of 
Harrison,  Farm,  East  Deer  and  Springdale, 
and  the  borough  of  Tarentum ;  about  40  teach- 
ers were  present. 

Beaver— Supt.  H  ill  man  :  Three  Institutes 
were  held  during  the  month ;  one  at  Darlington, 
for  Darlington  borough  and  township,  New 
Galilee,  and  South  Beaver  township;  one  at 
New  Sheffield,  for  Hopewell  and  Moore  town- 
ships ;  one  at  Lower  Service,  for  Raccoon  town- 
ship. I  was  present  at  the  first  two ;  the  attend- 
ance was  good  and  the  teachers  were  interested. 
The  directors  of  Raccoon  township  require 
their  teachers  to  hold  an  Institute  once  every 
month  during  the  term. 

BEDFORD—Supt.  Potts :  Napier  township  has 
supplied  two  houses  with  new  patent  furniture. 
One  new  house  has  been  built.  Teachers  in 
all  parts  of  the  County,  with  few  exceptions,  are 
earnest  in  their  work.  The  annual  Institute 
was  one  of  the  best  ever  held  in  the  county, 
as  regards  interest.  An  average  attendance  of 
275  out  of  285,  is  remarkable.  The  interest  was 
kept  up  from  th^  opening  to  the  close.  The 
instructors  did  very  good  work  for  the  teachers. 
I  feel  that  an  era  of  advancement  for  the 
schools  has  dawned  in  Bedford  county.  Two 
wants  have  impressed  theigselves  upon  me: 
closer  supervision,  and  better  pay  for  some 
teachers.  There  are  teachers  who  receive  from 
$18  to  $24  per  month,  who  earn  at  least  |4o  to 
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Berks — Supt.  Zechman ;  We  held  two  Local 
Institutes,  one  at  Werner svi lie,  the  other  at 
Strausstown;  the  former  was  attended  by  43 
teachers,  11  directors,  and  about  200  citizens; 
the  latter,  by  52  teachers,  13  directors,  and 
about  300  citizens. 

Blair— Supt.  Wertz:  Washington  Camp, 
P.  O.  S.  of  A.,  of  Roaring  Spring,  presented  the 
schools  of  that  borough  with  a  handsome 
American  flag  on  Thanksgiving  Day.  The 
directors  of  Logan  township  have  completed 
the  new  school  building  at  Fairview — a  two- 
story  brick  house,  containing  four  commodious 
rooms.  On  Saturday,  November  29,  the  build- 
ing was  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  free  educa- 
tion, and  the  schools  were  presented  with  a 
beautiful  flag  by  the  P.  O.  S.  of  A.,  of  Fairview. 

Bucks — ^Supt.  Slotter :  Our  annual  Institute 
was  a  success.  Oply  foua  teachers  of  the  whole 
number  employed  in  the  County  were  absent, 
and  these  on  account  of  sickness.  The  in- 
struction was  good,  full  of  inspiration  and  sug- 
gestions, and  practical.  The  directors'  session 
was  well-attended,  interesting,  and  promising 
good  to  the  schools.  Teachers  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly scarce.  It  is  very  difficult  to  find 
worthy  apphcants  for  the  vacancies  in  the  dis- 
tricts having  a  six  or  seven  months*  term,  at 
the  salaries  paid.  A  number  of  district  insti- 
tutes have  been  organized  for  the  term.  Rich- 
land built  two  houses  and  Hilltown  one.  War- 
rington supplied  her  schools  with  text-books — 
the  result,  in  part,  of  a  Local  Institute  held  at 
Hartsville  a  year  ago,  and  the  good  work  of  the 


District  Institute  of  Warminster,  Warrington 
and  Warwick.  The  work  of  the  Local  Institute 
is  gaining  favor.  In  Plumstead,  Warminster, 
and  Warrington,  the  meetings  are  largely  at- 
tended by  patrons  and  others  interested  in  the 
schools.  This  interest  is  due  to  the  efforts  of 
the  teachers  and  directors  of  these  districts. 

Butler— Supt.  McCullough:  The  teachers 
of  Fairview  and  Parker  townships  organized 
themselves  into  an  association.  Their  first 
meeting  was  held  at  Petrolia.  About  100  per- 
sons were  present.  Their  meetings  will  be 
held  once  a  month.  The  majority  of  the  dis- 
tricts of  the  County  have  supplied  their  schools 
with  much-needed  apparatus  during  the  past 
year. 

Cameron — Supt.  Herrick:  A  commodious 
school-house  has  just  been  finished  at  Beech- 
wood,  Shippen  township.  Two  Local  Insti- 
tutes were  held  this  month.  The  one  at  Sinne- 
mahoning  was  attended  by  40%  of  the  teachers 
in  the  county.  Instruction  in  methods  etc., 
was  given  by  Profs.  Stauff'er  and  Shreckengast, 
the  Superintendent,  and  others. 

Chester — Supt.  Walton:  An  evening  edu- 
cational meeting  was  held  at  Embreeville  in 
Newlin  township.  The  school-house  was  not 
large  enough  to  hold  the  people.  Reading 
tables  have  been  provided  for  all  the  schools 
in  this  township;  the  books  and  magazines 
provided  claim  the  interested  attention  of  all 
the  pupils.  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  is  em- 
ployed to  spend  a  half- day  each  month  in  every 
school  in  the  township.  This  is  producing 
more  beneficial  results  than  was  at  first  expected 
by  the  most  sanguine.  All  the  houses  in  the 
township  are  now  papered  and  made  more 
attractive  and  home-like. 

Clearfield — Supt.  Youngman :  Woodward 
township  opened  a  new  school,  called  the 
Miller  School.  Huston  township  has  in  course 
of  erection  a  new  school-house  to  replace  th^ 
old  one  at  Tyler.  The  Bradford  township 
directors  held  a  conference  with  their  teachers 
at  Woodland,  with  a  view  to  mutual  benefit. 
Such  meetings,  if  well  maintained,  cannot  do 
otherwise  than  result  in  good  to  the  schools. 
Lawrence  township  placed  new  patent  desks  in 
the  schools  of  Mt.  Zion  and  Mt.  Colm.  There 
seems  to  be  a  general  disposition  to  go  forward 
in  educational  matters.  The  Houtzdale  schools 
are  worthy  of  special  mention  for  order,  effici- 
ency, advanced  methods  of  instruction,  and 
prime  condition  of  school-rooms  and  grounds. 

Columbia — Supt.  Johnston  :  The  teachers  of 
Bloom  and  Greenwood  have  organized  Teach- 
ers' Associations,  and  meet  once  a  month  for 
the  interchange  of  opinions  and  the  discussion 
of  subjects  relating  to  their  work.  Much  good 
will  result  from  these  meetings,  as  the  teachers 
in  both  districts  take  great  interest  in  the  work. 
Other  districts,  where  it  can  be  conveniently 
done,  would  do  well  to  organize  similar  associ- 
ations. 

Crawford— Supt.  Wright:  An  excellent  Dis- 
trict Institute  was  held  at  Linesville;  about  200 
people  were  present.  The  schools  of  the  town 
are  progressmg  under  the  management  of 
Prin.  S.  R.  Penfield,  a  graduate  of  Edinboro 
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State  Nonnal  School.  A  fine  reading  room  has 
been  established,  and  a  beautiful  flag  placed 
over  the  building.  An  assistant  teacher  has 
been  added  on  account  of  the  increased  attend- 
ance and  interest. 

CuMBERLAND—Supt.  Beitzel :  We  arc  glad 
to  report  th^t  the  teachers  of  Mifflin  township 
have  swung  into  line  in  the  matter  of  District 
Institutes.  We  hope  to  see  still  more  of  the 
districts  do  the  same.  They  can  be  made  a 
source  of  strength  and  development  to  the 
teachers. 

Delaware-— Supt.  Smith:  The  directors  of 
South  Chester  have  opened  another  school  for 
colored  children ;  this  makes  the  sixth  school 
of  the  kind  in  this  place,  all  taught  by  colored 
teachers.  The  directors  have  also  bought  a 
.  lot  in  the  western  part  of  the  borough,  where 
another  school- house  will  be  built.  The  Clif- 
ton Heights  school  property  has  been  much 
improved  by  being  inclosed  with  a  neat  board- 
fence.  The  Yeadon  school.  Darby  township, 
has  been  supplied  with  a  full  set  of  Butler  s 
Outline  maps,  a  Franklin  12-inch  globe,  and  a 
fine  book-case.  No.  2  school  of  Marple  has 
also  been  supplied  with  a  hew  globe.  The^ 
Soringfield  directors  opened  a  new  school  at' 
Morton,  and  supplied  it  with  new  furniture. 
Miss  Clara  £.  Hough,  one  of  our  teachers,  re- 
signed last  month,  and  has  sailed  for  San 
Paulo,  Brazil,  where  she  will  be  engaged  as  a 
missionary  teacher.  This  makes  three  of  our 
number  that  have  gone  out  as  foreign  mission- 
aries within  the  last  two  years. 

Erie — Supt.  Miller:  Our  County  Institute 
was  a  most  decided  success  in  every  way.  The 
interest  and  enthusiasm  pervaded  the  very 
atmosphere,  and  all  united  in  conceding  it  to 
be  the  best  Institute  Erie  county  has  ever  had. 
We  passed  resolutions  asking  the  Legislature  to 
increase  the  State  appropriation  to  $3,000,000, 
the  extra  million  to  be  used  in  lengthening  the 
school  term,  increasing  the  salary  of  teachers, 
and  adding  to  the  school  apparatus;  also  a 
resolution  asking  for  the  passage  of  an  act 
authorizing  closer  supervision  of  the  public 
schools.  A  petition  was  circulated  praying 
for  the  enactment  of  a  law  authorizing  the 
State  Supt.  to  call  a  State  Convention  of 
school  directors. 

Franklin — Supt.  Slyder :  Our  Teachers'  In- 
stitute was  a  grand  success.  We  purpose  hold- 
ing a  number  of  Local  Institutes  this  winter — 
the  first  at  Orrstown,  the  second  at  Mercers- 
burg. 

Fulton— Supt.  Peck :  Our  County  Institute 
was  oAe  of  the  best  ever  held  in  the  County. 
The  instructors  were  Dep.  Supt.  Houck,  Supt. 
Eckels,  of  McKean  Co.,  Supt.  Swift,  of  Elk  Co., 
Prof.  Barton,  of  the  C.  V.  State  Normal,  and 
ex- Supt.  Cessna,  of  Bedford.  The  work  was 
eminently  practical;  and,  from  the  attention 
and  interest  manifested  by  the  teachers,  good 
results  are  expected  in  the  schools.  Ayr  town- 
ship has  added  another  school* house  to  its 
number,  besides  tearing  down  one  of  the  old 
land-marks  and  replacing  it  with  a  substantial 
frame  building.  Brush  Creek  township  built  a 
good  house  this  year  and  furnished  it  with 


patent  desks  and  a  natural  slate  black-board — 
the  first  in  the  county. 

Indiana — Supt.  Hammers:  The  schools  of 
the  county,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  progress- 
ing in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  Several 
District  Institutes  have  already  been  held,  and 
quite  a  number  are  advertised  for  the  near  future. 

Juniata— Supt.  Carney:  I  have  visited  all 
the  schools,  excepting  those  of  one  township, 
and  generally  speaking  they  are  doing  weU. 
Oiir  annual  Institute  was  largely  attended 
by  citizens,  directors  and  teachers.  I  also 
visited  Prof.  Ealer's  academy  at  Academia. 
Though  the  attendance  is  not  large  in  the 
winter  term,  the  interest  manifested  by  teachers 
and  pupils  is  clear  evidence  of  a  successful 
school. 

Lawrence— Supt.  Watson :  The  school  board 
of  Taylor  township  has  closed  the  schools  at 
Mahoningtown  on  account  of  scarlet  fever. 
Quite  an  enthusiastic  Local  Institute  was  held 
at  Volant;  three  more  are  announced  for 
December :  one  in  Little  Beaver,  one  in  Union 
township,  and  one  at  Mt.  Jackson.  Much 
good  can  be  done  in  these  meetings — not  the 
least  being  the  encouragement  of  young  teach- 
ers and  the  fostering  of  greater  love  for  the 
work.  Our  directors  are  alive  to  the  responsi- 
bility of  their  position,  as  but  twelve  changes 
in  the  teaching  force  have  been  made  at  this 
writing;  the  remaining  142  teachers  have  been 
retained  for  the  entire  term.  The  directors -of 
Wilmington  township  have  reseated  six  of  their 
houses  with  patent  furniture.  Those  of  West 
New  Castle  have  adopted  Yaggy's  New  Geo- 
graphical Study  at  a  cost  of  $60,  and  are  also 
contemplating  a  regrading  of  their  schools. 
The  New  Wilmington  Board  has  purchased  an 
addition  to  the  school  grounds,  making  the 
whole  a  quarter-square,  which  will  give  the 
pupils  ample  room  for  outdoor  exercise. 

Lebanon — Supt.  Snoke:  The  annual  Insti- 
tute was  the  most  successful  ever  held  in  the 
county.  All  the  teachers  attended,  except  two 
who  were  absent  for  sufficient  reasons.  All 
directly  connected  with  the  educational  work 
feel  that  the  Institute  gave  a  wonderful  impetus 
to  the  cause  of  education.  An  additional 
school  was  organized  at  Sheridan.  This  gives 
us  two  more  graded  schools.  A  Directors*  As- 
sociation has  been  organized  by  the  Directors 
of  the  county  and  Controllers  of  the  city. 
Rev.  J.  K.  Knerr,  of  Lebanon,  was  elected 
President,  and  J.  H.  Black,  of  Annville,  Secre- 
tary. Messrs  J.  Taylor  Boyd,  of  Cornwall,  and 
H.  L.  Illig,  of  Millbach,  were  elected  delegates 
to  the  State  Directors*  Association,  if  such 
Association  shall  be  convened  during  the  year. 
It  is  hoped  that  much  good  will  result  from  this 
County  organization. 

Luzerne — Supt.  Harrison:  During  the  month 
I  have  visited  the  schools  of  Ashley  Borough, 
Edwardville,  Luzerne,  Dorranceton,  Hanover 
township,  Dallas,  and  a  few  schools  in 
Plymouth.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that,  with  but 
few  exceptions,  they  are  doing  very  good  work. 
Some — particularly  in  the  primary  gtades — ^are 
over-crowned.  Why  would  it  not  be  a  ^ood 
plan,  for  the  directors  in  such  districts  to  divide 
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the  schools,  allowing  half  to  come  in  the  morn- 
ing and  the  other  half  in  the  afternoon  ?  I  am 
sure  it  would  be  better  in  every  respect.  I  am 
rather  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  three  hours 
is  long  enough  for  a  day*s  session  for  first- year 
pupils.  The  Board  of  Hanover  accompanied 
me  to  Newton  schools,  and  appointed  a  day 
when  they  i^ould  go  with  me  to  the  rest  of  the 
schools.  For  several  years  it  has  been  the  cus- 
tom of  these  directors  to  accompany  the  Super- 
intendent in  his  visitation  of  their  schools.  I 
should  be  pleased  to  find  many  other  Boards 
following  their  example.  The  Board  of  Lake 
township  placed  slate  black-boards  in  all  their 
school-houses. 

Lycoming — Supt.  Lose :  Quite  a  number  of 
our  schools  observed  Arbor  Day.  In  the  bor- 
oughs there  were  appropriate  literary  exercises 
heul  in  connection  with  the  planting  of  trees. 
Nearly  all  the  school- grounds  in  ue  county 
now  have  a  sufficient  number  of  fine  trees. 
Maple  is  the  tree  generally  planted ;  in  a  few 
years,  in  the  soil  of  this  county,  it  becomes  a 
large,  beautiful  tree. 

Monroe— Supt.  Paul :  Our  Arbor  Day  report 
has  been  delayed  on  account  of  the  slowness  of 
teachers  in  reporting  what  has  been  done.  I 
have  heard  from  thirty- four  schools  that  ob- 
served the  day  by  appropriate  exercises  and 
planting  trees;  97  trees  were  planted  by  these 
schools.  If  our  directors  could  be  brought  to  a 
realizing  sense  of  their  duty  and  interest  in  this 
matter,  much  more  could  and  would  be  done. 
They  should,  in  many  cases,  grade  the  school 
grounds,  and  furnish  trees  delivered  on  the 
ground  ready  for  planting.  Teachers  and 
pupils  would  be  glad  to  do  the  rest— planting 
and  properly  caring  for  them. 

Northampton — Supt.  Hoch:  The  annual 
session  of  the  County  Institute  was  held  at 
Easton.  All  of  the  teachers,  except  a  few  who 
were  sick,  and  many  of  the  directors,  were  in 
attendance.  It  was  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  enthusiastic  Institutes  ever  held  in  the 
county. 

Perry — Supt.  Aumiller:  The  directors  of 
Wheat  field  township  erected  a  new  brick  house 
near  the  former  site  of  Windy  Hill.  The  build- 
ing is  furnished  with  patent  furniture,  is  well 
lighted,  and  reaches  the  standard  of  a  "  first- 
class  house  ;**  but  the  black-board  is  quite  in- 
ferior, besides  being  placed  so  high  as  to  be 
out  of  reach  for  the  smaller  pupils.  The  school 
ground  contains  a  half-acre  and  is  nicely 
K)cated.  The  enrollment  of  pupils  throughout 
the  County  incieased  materially  during  this 
month.  The  total  number  of  days  attended  by 
all  the  scholars,  is  not  greater  than  it  was  when 
we  had  only  five  months ;  country  people  do 
not  appreciate  the  extra  month. 

Susquehanna— Supt.  Gillet :  Forest  City  has 
completed  a  large  substantial  eight-room  graded 
school  building,  all  warmed  by  two  large 
furnaces  in  the  basement.  The  building  is 
well  planned  and  the  workmanship  excellent. 

Union — Supt.  Johnson:  The  directors  of 
Hartley  township  have  put  a  number  of  their 
houses  in  repair.  New  furniture  has  been  put 
in  place  of  the  old.    During  the  month  two 


teachers  resigned.  On  the  whole,  our  schools 
are  doing  well.  The  new  house  in  Limestone 
township  is  a  credit  to  the  school  board  as  well 
as  to  the  builder. 

Venango — Supt.  Lord :  The  new  school- 
house  just  completed  in  Sugar  Creek  township 
is  the  best  house  I  have  ever  seen  in  an  un- 
graded country  district.  It  is  of  ample  size  to 
accommodate  50  pupils,  with  slate  roof  and 
thoroughly  well  built  in  every  way;  a  large  hall 
and  two  large  closets  take  up  the  front  part  of 
the  building,  leaving  the  mam  room  in  just  the 
right  shape  for  seating.  The  blackboards  of 
real  slate  are  placed  around  three  sides  of  this 
room,  while  the  seats,  light  and  ventilation  are 
perfect.  The  house  occupies  a  very  nice  loca- 
tion near  the  centre  of  an  acre  of  ground  which 
is  surrounded  by  a  neat  fence.  The  out-houses 
are  well  built  and  painted,  and  everything 
about  the  premises  is  first-class.  Altogether  it 
is  a  model  country  school  house.  Sugar  Creek 
has  also  papered  a  number  of  her  houses,  and 
wherever  repairs  of  that  nature  have  been 
needed,  has  put  in  slate  blackboards.  I  be- 
lieve as  a  mere  matter  of  economy  it  wou)d 
pay  to  paper  every  school  house. 

Warren — Supt.  Putnam :  The  annual  session 
of  the  Teachers'  Institute  was  held  at  Warren. 
More  teachers  were  in  attendance  than  ever 
before,  and  all  expressed  themselves  as  well 
pleased  with  the  meeting.  Special  attention 
was  given  to  district-school  work,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  much  good  may  result  therefrom, 
Supt.  Waller  was  with  us  on  Directors*  Day 
and  was  closely  followed  in  a  very  interesting 
talk.  The  teachers  did  everything  in  their 
power  to  make  the  session  a  success,  and  to 
them  in  a  great  degree  is  due  the  successful 
result.  Our  teachers  generally  are  doing  very 
good  work.  I  find — as  is  natural — that  the 
teachers  in  those  districts  that  pay  good  wages 
are  better  prepared  for  their  work  than  those  in 
districts  where  the  salary  is  small.  Some  town- 
ships are  training  teachers  for  other  districts. 
As  soon  as  teachers  get  the  experience  and 
training  needed,  they  secure  positions  in  dis- 
tricts that  pay  good  wages.  The  effects  of  the 
Institute  instruction  begin  to  be  plainly  discern- 
ible in  many  schools. 

Washington — Supt.  Tombaugh:  The  sec- 
ond of  the  series  ot  six  Local  Institutes  was 
held  at  West  Middleton.  About  twenty  teach- 
ers were  present,  and  representative  directors 
from  a  number  of  townships.  The  audience 
was  good  and  the  meeting  profitable.  From 
notes  taken  while  visiting  uie  schools,  I  shape 
my  remarks  at  these  Institutes  so  as  to  give 
the  teachers  the  benefit  of  my  observation  of 
actual  school  work. 

Wayne— Supt.  Kennedy :  The  annual  Insti- 
tute held  at  Honesdale  was  a  success  in  every 
sense.  We  aimed  to  secure  a  line  of  work 
which  should  do  three  things  for  the  teacher : 
1st.  Increase  his  professional  knowledge;  2nd. 
Give  him  a  higher  conception  of  his  work;  3rd. 
Give  him  greater  enthusiasm  in  work.  That 
all  this  was  accomplished  in  the  fullest  sense, 
we  do  not  claim ;  but  that  the  work  was  such  as 
greatly  to  aid  the  teacher  in  his  work,  esped* 
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ally  in  the  several  respects  above  mentioned, 
we  firmly  believe.  The  County  Institute  is 
steadily  increasing  in  influenf:e  and  usefulness, 
and  teachers  are  learning  more  fully  to  appreci- 
ate the  help  which  it  gives  them.  We  were 
fortunate  in  our  insthictors.  Those  from 
abroad  did  well  the  work  assigned  them.  The 
instruction  given  by  our  home  instructors  was 
also  of  such  character  as  greatly  to  add  to  the 
teachers*  proficiency  in  school  work. 

Bethlehem. — Supt.  Farquhar :  About  three 
years  ago  the  Board  of  Control  introduced 
music  into  the  curriculum  of  our  schools. 
Since  that  time  the  teachers  have  given  more 
or  less  instruction  on  the  theory,  and  a  good 
deal  of  practice  in  the  art  of  music,  using  charts. 
The  Superintendent  has  taken  upon  himself  the 
work  of  giving  systematic  lessons  upon  this 
subject  in  all  the  schools.  Each  school  has  a 
lesson  of  fifteen  minutes  a  week.  The  Tonic 
Sol  Fa  system  of  notation  is  used,  as  it  seems 
to  present  fewer  difficulties  to  beginners,  and 
the  children  learn  tone,  time  and  tune  so  much 
more  quickly  than  by  the  common  staff  notation. 

Chambersburg. — Supt.  Hockenberry  :  The 
attendance  of  teachers  and  directors  at  the 
County  Institute,  the  character  of  the  instruc- 
tion, the  entire  absence  of  discord,  the  financial 
success,  and  the  excellent  course  of  evening 
lectures,  made  this  a  remarkably  successful 
meeting.  Our  local  Borough  Institute  and 
grade  meetings  are  very  interesting  and  profit- 
able. The  teachers  are  interested  in  all  that 
will  aid  them  in  their  work. 

Columbia. — Supt.  Hoffman  :  Our  schools  are 
crowded,  the  enrollment  being  the  largest  in  the 
history  of  the  town.  The  average  number  of 
pupils  to  each  teacher  is  55.  Four  young  ladies, 
graduates  of  our  High  School,  have  agreed  to 
serve  as  volunteer  teachers  during  the  present 
*term,  under  the  direction  of  exoerienced  teach- 
ers, and  to  act  as  substitutes  for  absentees,  as  a 
means  of  preparing  themselves  for  the  profes- 
sion of  te.iching.  This  is  the  result  of  a  deter- 
mination on  the  part  of  our  Board,  not  to  put 
any  school  in  charge  of  an  entirely  inexperi- 
enced person.  The  plan  seems  to  be  working 
well,  as  the  young  ladies  are  very  much  in 
earnest.  They  receive  no  pay,  except  when 
they  act  as  substitutes. 

Hazle  Township,  (Luzerne  Co.) — Supt, 
Jones:  Sixteen  evening  schools  were  opened 
November  loth.  The  average  term  of  these 
schools  last  year  was  bu'  two  months,  although 
the  board  would  have  been  pleased  to  continue 
them  longer  if  the  number  of  scholars  had 
warranted  their  doing  so.  This  year,  the 
schools  have  been  opened  for  one  month,  with 
the  understanding  that,  if  the  average  nightly 
attendance  for  the  last  two  weeks  is  fifteen  or 
more,  they  will  be  continued  until  the  attend- 
ance, determined  bi  weekly,  falls  below  that 
number.  The  interest  manifested  by  the  par- 
ents and  working  boys  will,  therefore,  decide 
whether  the  schools  shall  remain  open  for  one 
or  four  months.  Eleven  of  the  teachers  of 
these  schools  have  an  experience  of  five  years 
or  more,  and  none  of  them  have  taught  day- 
schools  less  than  two  years. 


New  Brighton — Supt.  Richey :  Our  regular 
monthly  Institute  was  held  with  all  the  teachers 
and  two  substitutes  present.  The  interest 
taken  in  these  meetings  by  our  teachers  is  evi* 
dence  of  the  good  work  which  is  being  done. 
The  teachers  make  careful  preparation  on  the 
subjects  assigned  them;  and  the  modern  ideas 
of  teaching  which  have  been  advanced  by 
some  of  them,  show  that  they  have  thoroughly 
investigated  the  methods  advocated  by  our 
noted  educators. 

Phcenixvillb — Sifpt.  Leister:  The  operetta, 
"Snow- White  and  the  Seven  Dwarfs,"  was 
given  in  Masonic  Hall,  by  the  pupils  of  the 
Grammar  and  High  Schools.  C.  S.  Yamall, 
President  of  the  School  Board,  ably  led  the 
orchestral  music.  The  whole  performance  was 
well  received  by  the  large  audience  assembled, 
and  a  good  sum  was  realized  towards  the  pay- 
ment of  the  High  School  piano.  Another  im- 
portant event  was  the  occasion  of  a  lecture  on 
'*  Our  National  Bill  of  Fare."  by  the  eminent 
temperance  lecturer,  G.  W.  Bain,  of  Kentucky. 
[We  congratulate  the  President  of  the  Phoenix- 
ville  School  Board.  How  many  Presidents 
in  the  State  can  do  likewise?— -iG*^/] 

PoTTSTOWN — Supt.  Rupert:  Dr.  G.  M.  Philips, 
of  West  Chester,  gave  his  lecture,  "  Through 
the  Bright  Continent,"  before  the  pupils  of  our 
High  School  and  their  friends.  The  Doctor 
had  an  audience  of  about  300,  who  highly  ap- 
preciated his  taJk.  • 

STEELTON-2-Supt.  McGinnes:  At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Board  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  select  a  location  for  a  new  building 
in  the  4th  Ward.  The  citizens  of  the  ist 
Ward  presented  the  Board  with  a  handsome 
flag.  It  was  appropriately  received  and  placed 
on  the  Fothergill  School.  All  our  teachers 
were  much  pleased  with  the  work  done  at  the 
late  County  Institute;  the  instruction  was  sug- 
gestive and  practical.  The  new  building  in  the 
5th  Ward  was  dedicated  with  appropriate  exer- 
cises November  ist.  On  this  occasion,  the 
citizens  of  the  Ward  presented  a  fine  large  flag 
to  be  placed  on  the  building  and  a  small  flag 
for  each  of  the  school-rooms. 

West  Chester— Supt.  Jones :  The  attend- 
ance continues  excellent.  In  one  of  the  gram- 
mar grades  there  is  a  school  in  which  not  a 
pupil  has  been  absent  a  session  during  the 
three  months  of  the  term.  Recently  the  direc- 
tors purchased  flags,  varying  in  length  from  15 
to  20  feet.  On  the  afternoon  of  November  26, 
these  flags  were  raised,  one  on  each  school 
building.  There  were  appropriate  exercises  in 
each  room.  Addresses  were  made  by  R.  T. 
Cornwell,  President  of  the  Board,  Rev.  Jos.  S. 
Evans,  Rev.  John  Stansbury,  and  -an  original 
ode  to  the  flag  was  read  by  C.  Wesley  Talbot, 
member  of  the  Board.  The  music  was  directed 
by  Mr.  Jerry  March.  A  salute  of  thirteen 
guns  was  fired  by  a  squad  of  men  detailed 
from  Gen.  McCall,  Post  No.  31,  G.  A.  R.  The 
chimes  of  the  Trinity  P.  E.  Church  rang  national 
airs  during  intermissions  in  the  programme. 
Hundreds  of  citizens  were  out,  and  "  flag- raising 
day"  will  long  be  remembered  by  old  and 
young. 
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IT  is  most  gratifying  to  remark  how  great  has 
been  the  growth  of  interest  in  art  and  art- 
study  within  3ie  last  few  years.  Not  only  is  the 
history  and  criticism  of  art  taking  its  place  in 
the  curricula  of  all  our  higher  institutions  of 
learning,  but  everywhere  in  progressive  com- 
munities the  elements  at  last  are  being  studied 
in  our  public  schools  as  well.  There  is  a  public 
demand  for  it,  and  it  is  a  just  and  proper  de- 
mand, which  has  to  be  met.  It  shows  itself 
most  plainly,  perhaps,  in  the  fact  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  town  or  village  of  any  size  at  all 
where  there  are  not  art-classes  formed  and  at 
work  side  by  side  with  the  reading-circles  and 
literary  clubs  that  sprang  into  being  a  few  years 
earlier.  We  believe,  therefore,  that  our  readers 
will  be  glad  to  know  of  a  few  of  the  latest  works 
bearing  on  the  subject,  and  suitable  both  for 
school  use,  for  teachers,  private  students,  and 
school  libraries. 

We  need  not  again  refer  to  works  like 
Jarves*s  Art  Idea,  or  to  Dr.  C.  C.  Everett's 
splendid  essays  on  Poetry,  Comedy  and  Duty, 
Story's  Conversations  in  a  Studio,  or  Shairp's 
volumes  bearing  on  the  general  theme,  which 
have  been  noticed  in  these  columns  before. 
We  must,  however,  speak  again  of  Prof.  Good- 
year's  handsome  History  of  Art  (New  York : 
A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  Price,  $3  50),  to  which  we 
referred  about  two  years  ago.  We  then  heartily 
commended  the  text  for  its  comprehensiveness, 
clearness  of  style  and  arrangement,  conciseness 
and  accuracy,  and  deplored  the  inferiority  and 
inadequacy  of  the  accompanying  illustrations. 
Since  then  a  revised  and  re-illustrated  edition 
of  the  work  has  been  issued,  which,  we  are 
happy  to  say,  more  than  meets  every  objection 
that  could  have  been  made  to  the  previous  one. 
It  is  now  both  an  eminently  handsome  volume 
in  every  respect,  and  the  most  satisfactory  work 
of  the  kind  known  to  us  for  school  use.  It  con- 
tains 314  illustrations,  printed  in  different  mono- 
tints, and  nearly  all  of  them  so  well  executed  as 
themselves  to  be  real  works  of  art.  They  are 
all  reproductions  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  dif- 
ferent schools,  ancient  and  modern,  of  sculp- 
ture, architecture,  and  painting,  chosen  with  all 
of  Prof.  Goodyear's  taste  and  skill,  so  as  really 
to  illustrate  the  periods  and  characterize  the 
schools  and  the  artists  treated  of  in  the  text. 
By  their  aid  the  student  can  readily  follow  the 
development  of  art  through  its  various  stages, 
and  as  readily  also  study  the  subject  compara- 
tively. We  have  seldom  seen  a  more  attractive 
text-book.  Even  where  art-history  is  not  yet 
studied  in  the  class-room,  a  work  like  this  ought 
to  be  on  the  shelves  of  the  school  library.  An 
edition  de  luxe  has  also  been  published,  sump- 
tuously bound  (price,  55),  fit  to  adorn  any  par- 
lor table,  and  eminently  suitable  as  a  gift  book. 

Prof.  D.  L.  Hoyt's  Handbook  0/  Historie 
Schools  of  Painting  (Boston;  Ginn  &  Co.,  price 
^i)  is  a  compact  little  volume,  very  much  shorter, 
of  course,  than  the  preceding,  and  having  to  do 


only  with  the  art  of  painting.  After  a  chapter 
of  "  Definitions,"  concise  and  plain,  it  gives  the 
names,  date  and  brief  biographical  sketch  of 
the  leading  painters  of  Greece,  Rome,  and 
afterwards  of  the  Florentine,  Paduan,  Umbrian, 
Lombard,  Venetian,  Bolognese,  and  Naturalist 
schools;  following  these  come  the  representa- 
tives of  ithe  Flemish,  German,  Dutch,  Spanish, 
French,  and  English  and  American.  There 
are  also  brief  chapters  on  emblems,  definitions 
of  technical  terms,  and  an  index  which  serves 
as  a  pronouncing  vocabulary  of  artists'  and 
schools'  names.  It  is  a  useful  and  convenient 
little  handbook  for  teachers'  use. 

Some  of  the  best  specimens  of  art  criticism  to 
be  found  anywhere  are  contained  in  Prof. 
Knight's  Essays  in  PAilosop/ty  (Boston :  Hough- 
ton, MifHin  &  Co.,  price,  1^1.25),  and  Prof. 
Woodbury's  Studies  in  Letters  and  Life  (the 
same,  price,  $1.25).  In  the  former,  the  student 
of  art  will  find  in  the  first  essay  on  '*  Idealism 
and  Experience  in  Literature,  Art  and  Life,"  one 
of  the  clearest  expositions  known  to  us  of  the 
principles  underlying  the  two  great  tendencies 
of  idealism  and  realism,  and  some  very  sugges- 
tive and  forcible  words  as  to  the  cause,  meaning 
and  result  of  the  latter  dominant  tendency  of 
the  present  day.  The  remaining  essays  are 
concerned  with  the  Classification  of  Sciences, 
Ethics  and  Evolution,  Eclecticism,  Personality, 
and  The  Infinite,  Immortality,  and  Metempsy- 
chosis. All  are  thoughtfully  and  clearly  written , 
though  we  cannot  agree  with  the  author's  main 
philosophical  position.  Prof.  Woodberry's  vol- 
ume is  chiefly  a  collection  of  literary  essays  that 
originally  appeared  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly. 
They  are  all  that  one  would  expect  from  the 
leadmg  critic  of  that  peerless  litdfeiry  magazine — 
scholarly,  honest,  strictly  judicial,  and  yet  emi- 
nently appreciative,  sympathetic,  and  withal 
written  in  a  charming  style  worthy  of  the  poet 
of  "  The  North  Shore  Watch."  All  of  them 
are  expositions  of  literary  art,  as  found  in  Lan- 
dor,  Crabbe,  Keats,  Shelley,  Beaumont,  Cole- 
ridge, Wordsworth,  Bunyan,  Cowper,  Chan- 
ning,  Darwin,  Byron,  and  Browning.  But  to 
the  art  student  in  general,  those  specially  valu- 
able are  the  four  "  Illustrations  of  Idealism," 
and  the  one  on  "Some  Actors'  Criticisms  of 
Othello,  lago,  and  Shy  lock."  All  of  them  are 
characterized  by  that  conscientiousness  and 
finish  which  belongs  to  all  of  Prof.  Woodbury's 
work  in  this  direction. 

If  he  is  one  of  the  best  recent  writers  on  the 
art  of  literature,  Sir  Philip  Sidney  was  certainly 
one  of  the  best  of  the  earliest  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject in  our  language.  His  Defense  of  Poesy, 
though  written  in  1583,  not  only  still  lives  as 
one  of  the  finest  specimens  we  have  of  Eliza- 
bethan prose,  but  is  still  in  force  as  one  of  the 
best  treatises  on  the  subject  ever  written.  It  is 
very  gratifying  that  this  exquisite  essay  has  now 
been  brought  out  in  a  form  that  must  make  it 
exceptionally  useful  to  literary  classes  every- 
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where.  The  editor,  Prof.  A.  S.  C^ok,  has  given 
us  a  thorough  and  valuable  historical  and  crit- 
ical essay  in  the  Introduction,  an  admirable 
Analysis,  and  helpful,  judicious  Notes,  with  a 
table  of  Variants  and  Index  of  Proper  Names. 
The  volume  is  one  for  which  all  literary  stu- 
dents will  be  profoundly  grateful  to  editor  and 
publishers  (Boston :  Ginn  &  Co.  The  price  of 
the  book  is  ninety  cents. 

Probably  the  most  notable  literary  biography 
of  the  season  is  that  of  Richard  Henry  Dana, 
by  Charles  Francis  Adams  (2  vols.  Boston: 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  Price  $4).  Since  Mr. 
Cabot's  Memoir  of  Emerson,  we  have  read  no 
more  thorough  and  yet  highly  interesting  piece 
of  biographical  writing.  It  is  interesting  and 
important,  not  only  as  giving  us  a  study  of  a 
Inan  of  whom  we  are  impressed  that  he  '*  might 
have  been  '*  one  of  our  greatest  literary  men, 
but  living  as  an  actor  in  Uie  midst  of  the  most 
stirring  political  events  of  the  nation's  life,  he 
came  m  contact  with  nearly  all  the  notable  per- 
sons of  our  history,  and  not  the  least  entertain- 
ing portions  of  the  work  are  his  reminiscences 
of  these,  and  of  the  events  in  which  he  and  they 
were  participants.  Indeed,  the  work  is  hardly 
less  a  contribution  to  our  political  than  to  our 
literary  history.  Mr.  Adams  is  an  experienced 
biographer,  but  has  never  written  a  more  thor- 
oughly delightful  biography  than  this  one, 
which  the  publishers  have  issued  in  their  cus- 
tomary admirable  style.  Two  excellent  por- 
traits enhance  the  value  of  the  work. 

While  on  Uie  subject  of  biography  we  must 
note  the  appearance  of  Prof.  Quick's  invaluable 
Essays  on  Educational  Reformers,  as  Vol. 
XVII  of  Appleton's  "  International  Education 
Series  "  (New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  price, 
$1.50).  We  noticed  and  described  these  re- 
markable essays  when  they  appeared  in  a 
former  edition.  In  the  one  before  us  they  have 
been  almost  entirely  rewritten,  and  had  im- 
portant additions  made  in  the  papers  on 
Sturmius,  or  some  English  writers  before  Locke 
or  Froebel,  and  incidentally  many  others.  If 
in  the  original  edition  it  was  the  best  work  of 
the  kind  in  our  language,  in  its  present  form 
and  as  a  member  of  this  series  it  deserves  every 
word  of  the  high  praise  given  it  by  Dr.  W.  T. 
Harris  when  he  calls  it  "the  most  valuable 
history  of  education  in  our  mother-tongue,  fit 
only  to  be  compared  with  Karl  von  Raumer's 
Geschichte  der  Paedagogik,  for  its  presentation 
of  essentials  and  for  the  sanity  of  its  verdicts." 
It  is  a  work  really  essential  to  every  teacher's 
library,  and  one  of  the  most  important  volumes 
of  the  most  excellent  series  of  educational 
works  to  which  it  belongs.  The  volume  im- 
mediately preceding  it  in  the  series.  The  Higher 
Education  of  Women  in  Europe  (the  same, 

Erice,  $1.00),  has  for  Americans  mainly  an 
istorical  interest,  as  in  this  country  we  have 
already  solved  most  of  the  problems  discussed 
therein.  It  is  none  the  less  interesting,  how- 
ever, on  that  account,  nor  less  valuable,  especi- 
ally for  its  collection  of  important  facts  and 
statistics  bearing  on  the  subject.  It  is  translated 
from  the  German  of  Miss  Helene  Lange  by  Dr. 
L.  R.  Klemm,  and  has  an  interesting  introduc- 


tion by  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  the  editor  of  the 
series. 

Dr,  l^ Baron  and  His  Daughters  (Boston : 
Houghton,  "Mifflin  &  Co.;  price,  I1.25),  by  Jane 
G.  Austin,  is  not  exactly  a  biography,  being  a 
novel,  and  yet  it  is  so  full  of  unvarnished  histori- 
cal truth,  that  there  is  really  less  fiction  than  fact 
in  it.  No  writer  of  historical  novels  is  more  con- 
scientious than  Miss  Austin  not  to  misrepresent 
the  truth.  The  "Standish  of  Standish,"  of  which 
the  present  story  may  almost  be  regarded  as  the 
sequel,  was  almost  literal  history  from  beginning 
to  end,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Dr,  Le- 
Baron  and  His  Daughters,  This  is  the  kind  of 
fiction  our  school  libraries  should  liberally  pa- 
tronize. A  truer  conception  of  the  manners, 
customs,  feelings,  thoughts,  life  of  the  early  New 
Englanders  can  be  found  from  reading  these 
stories  than  from  all  the  formal  histories  that 
have  or  shall  be  written.  Scarcely  less  true  is 
this  also  of  short  stories,  such  as  Miss  Sarah 
Ome  Jewett  is  in  the  habit  of  giving  us.  Her 
latest  cgntributions  of  tales  of  New  England  life 
have  just  been  gathered  into  an  artisticsdly  beau- 
tiful volume  under  the  title  of  Strangers  and 
Wayfarers  (the  same,  price  1 1 .2 5 ) .  The  eleven 
tales  are  all  conceived  and  written  in  that  exqui- 
site style  in  which  Miss  Jewett  is  without  a  peer. 
There  is  a  power  of  suggestion  in  it,  in  makine 
one  feel  the  importance  of  what  is  not  expressed, 
that  to  our  mind  no  writer  since  Hawthorne  was 
master  of  to  a  like  degree,  while  in  description 
of  New  England  scenery  and  faculty  of  repro- 
ducing the  old-time  atmosphere,  she  is  recog- 
nized to  have  no  superior  among  living  Ameri- 
can writers.  We  have  had  occasion  several 
times  to  refer  to  the  peculiar  charm  of  Mrs.  Wig- 
gins's  stories  about  children  since  we  first  re- 
marked it  in  her  "Birds'  Christmas  Carol." 
Now  we  have  two  pretty  little  books  before  us 
in  both  of  which  it  again  appears.  One  of  them 
is  Timothy  s  Quest  (the  same,  price  |i),  full 
of  quaint  humor  and  deep  pathos,  and  whole- 
some for  any  one  to  read  ;  the  other.  The  Story 
Hour  f  ihe  same,  price  $1).  by  Mrs.  Wiggins  and 
Nora  A.  Smith,  and  described  as  being  intended 
for  •'  The  Home  and  the  Kindergarten."  They 
certainly  are  delightful  in  their  simplicity  and  alto- 
gether charming.  There  are  fourteen  of  them^ 
but  retold  in  a  way  that  renews  their  youth  mar- 
vellously. The  Introduction  is  as  charming  as 
the  rest  of  the  volume.  We  heartily  commend 
these  books  to  the  Kindergartners  and  mothers. 
They  are  worth  studying  by  them.  As  gift  books 
for  children  few  better  ones  can  be  found. 

Mrs.  Henry  Ward  Beecher's  "  Reminiscen- 
ces" of  her  late  husband,  which  she  is  now 
writing,  has  been  purchased  by  The  Ladies* 
Home  Journal,  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  articles 
will  shortly  begin  in  that  periodical.  The  series 
will  have  for  its  title  "  Mr.  Beecher  as  I  Knew 
Him,"  and  will  cover  the  entire  period  of  his 
fifty-seven  years  of  married  life,  from  young 
Beecher's  first  acquaintance  with  his  wife,  his 
college  life,  their  courtship  and  marriage,  his 
first  public  speech,  the  first  vear  of  married  life 
with  an  income  of  ^300,  and  so  all  through  the 
great  preacher's  life  until  his  later  triumphs,  his 
last  sickness  and  last  days,  and  his  death. 
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-■i  ^  W  ■I 


1.  Lit  -  tie    Cher  •  17    Bios  •  som  Lived    up 

2.  But    one    sun  •  ny  mom  -  ing,  Think  -  ing 

3.  Blossom  would  not     lis  •  ten,  For       the 

4.  Bye  -  and  •  bye    the     sun  •  shine  Fad  •  ed 

5.  Ahl  poor  Cher -ry    Bios -som I  She       in 


in       a       tree.  And    a    ve  -  ry 

it     vas    May,  «<  Til  not  wear,"  said 

sky   was  bright,  And  she  wished  to 

from  her   view;  How  poor  Blossom 

fool  -  ish     pride  Changed  her  proper 


to^fTfi^p  *ir  r  P  Mf  '\^^ 


<fc»— ^ 


J'JJI,!    njJJi'l^^ 


Lit  -  tie   thing  was    she« 
"This    old  dress    to  •  day.'* 
In       her   robe    of  white. 
As        it     cold-  er  grew; 
Took    a     cold  and   died. 


hap.  py 
Bios -som, 
glis  -  ten 
shivered 
clothing. 


Clad  all  thro*  the  win  -  ter 
Mis  •  ter  Breeze  this  hear  •  ing. 
So  she  let  the  brown  one 
Oh,  for  that  warm  wrap  -  per 
All      ye       lit  -  tie      Blossoms^ 


m. 


In  a  dress  of  brown, 
Ve  -  ry  kindly  said, 
Drop  and  blow  a  -  way, 
Ly  •  ing  on  the  ground: 
Hear  me  and  take  carer- 


Waxm  she  was  tho'   liv-ing  In     a  northern    town. 

<<Do     be  careful.    Blossom,  Win -ter   is    not      fled.'' 

Leaving  her  the  white  one  All    so  £ne  and     gay. 

Now  Jack  Frost  Avill  nip  her->  He     is  prowling  round. 

Go   not  clad  too   lightly.  And  of  pride  be  -  ware. 


hECFiF 'CULiC'tJLiPfrFi^Ht 


THE  BUTTERCUP  TEST 


BcBoas  OF  Childhood. 


\i^\\  i.imi\ni\in\ii^\ii  g  in.^ 


AUtgrgtio, 

1.  Butter  -  cups  ev  •  'ry  one  Bright  like  the  summer  sun,  Looking  and  smiling  so      bon  •  ny, 

2.  If     I    can  slip  you  in,  Qose  under  Johnny's  chin;  If  yon  can  there  shme  so  clear  -  ly» 

3.  Chasing  the  dragon-fly,  Johnny  with  shout  and  cry  Tnunples  the  fair  meadows  o  -  ver, 

4.  Stirring  you  thro'  and  thro',  How  the  winds  play  with  yon,  Patting  yon  all  in   a       flut  -  ter ; 


kii  i  IW\1\\  \  r  is:f  f  le^fiFFFi^ 


if,^g  rrii.rjir^jijy.^-ujjij'j; 


F 


Some  of  yon  come  with  me,  Something  I  want  to  see,  ^ant  to  find  out  about  John  •  ny. 
Tho'  he  may  own  it  not,  We  shall  the  truth  have  got,  Johnny  loves  butter  most  dear  -  ly. 
While  I  string  lilac  bells.  Or  in  the  grassy  dells,  jkunt  for  the  four-leav-ed  do  -  ver. 
Tell  me,  oh,   batter -cup  I  Thro' the  grass  peeping  np^  Tell  me,  does  Johnny  like  but  -  ter? 


i.iirirni.ff|[fff:^n[F[i[[ripNB 


Dr.  Higbee  Memorial  Volume  and  Portrait. 

OPINIONS  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS,  PRINCIPALS  OF  NORMAL  SCHOOLS,  AND  OTHERS. 


The  Dr.  Higbe^  Memorial  Volume  is  a  grand  monument  to  a  phenomenally-gifted  and  great 
souled  hero.— £x'S/a/e  SupL  H,  C  Hickok, 

Have  just  received  Portrait  and  Memorial  Volume.  I  congratulate  the  Committee  on  the  wis- 
dom of  their  plan  and  their  taste  in  its  execution.  Nothing  could  be  more  fitting. — Co,  Supt  % 
W,  Leech,  Cambria  Co.,  Pa. 

The  teachers  of  the  State  owe  you  many  thanks  for  the  interest  you  have  shown  in  this  matter. 
The  Memorial  Volume  is  itself  one  of  the  finest  testimonials  in  honor  of  a  teacher  the  world  has 
ever  known,  and  will  itself  be  more  enduring  than  a  monument  of  marble  or  granite. — Dr.  Ed- 
ward Brooks,  Philadelphia. 

The  Portrait  is  perfecdy  true  to  nature—  could  not  be  better.  The  Memorial  Volume  is  worthy 
of  the  man  in  whose  memory  it  is  prepared.  I  am  delighted  with  both. — Co.  Supt.  R,  M.  McNeai^ 
Dauphin  Co.,  Pa. 

The  Portrait  is  a  true  picture  of  the  original  and  delineates  the  scholar,  the  teacher,  and  the 
Christian.— G>.  Supt.  Henry  S.  Werfz,  Blair  Co.,  Pa. 

Every  one  is  delighted  with  the  picture.  It  is  certainly  life-like.  Our  teachers  did  not  look  for 
any  return  from  their  collections,  and  were  very  greatly  surprised.  We  had  Memorial  Exercises 
at  the  Institute  when  the  pictures  and  books  were  distributed.  I  congratulate  you  and  your  Com- 
mittee on  the  excellency  of  your  work. — Co.  Supt.  A.  G.  C.  Smith,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 

Portraits  and  Volumes  received.  All  are  excellent,  indeed.  I  should  like  to  see  them  in  each 
grade.  Please  accept  thanks  from  the  Board  of  Education  and  myself. — Supt,  C.  D.  Bogart„ 
Bradford,  Pa. 

I  am  delighted  to  have  the  Memorial  Volume.  I  have  read  it  from  beginning  to  end.  You 
can  well  cherish  the  satisfaction  of  having  done  a  good  work — a  work  of  power — for  all  aspir- 
ing souls  among  the  teachers  and  superintendents  of  Pennsylvania ;  for,  believe  me,  the  Mem- 
orial Volume  will  "  tell"  in  their  lives.  To  all  such  you  have  secured  a  priceless  legacy. — Prof^ 
J.  B.  Kerschner,  Nov.  ip,  i8go. 

The  framed  Portrait  of^Dr.  Higbee  came  to  hand.  We  admire  it,  and  it  has  a  prominent  place 
on  our  Chapel  wall.— /V<>/".  D.  C.  Thomas^  Principal  State  Normal  School,  Mansfield,  Pa. 

Please  accept  my  thanks  many  times  for  framed  Portraits  and  copies  of  Memorial  Volume. 
They  are  first-class.     I  am  proud  of  them. — Supt.  J.  B.  Richey,  New  Brighton,  Pa* 

The  Memorial  Portraits  and  Memorial  Volumes  of  Dr.  Higbee  are  received.  The  volumes  1 
shall  alwavs  prize  as  they  are  precious.  I  shall  place  the  Portrait  on  exhibition  at  the  County  In- 
stitute and  afterwards  put  it  where  designed.— G?.  Supt.  Thos.  C.  Miller,  Erie  Co.,  Pa. 

The  Picture  of  Dr.  Higbee  came  to  hand  yesterday.  How  lifelike !  All  who  have  seen  it  pro- 
nounce it  excellent,  and  unite  with  me  in  thanking  the  Memorial  Committee  for  it.  It  now  stands 
in  the  room  which  Dr.  Higbee  used  as  a  study.  In  a  few  days  we  will  place  it  in  the  College 
Chapel.  We  will  have  funds  enough  contributed  (by  the  Doctor's  former  students  and  friends) 
to  place  a  Memorial  Window  in  the  Church  here. — Rev.  Dr.  Geo.  W.  Aughinbaugh,  President 
Mercersburg  College,  Franklin  Co.,  Pa,^ 

I  acknowledge  with  the  greatest  pleasure  receipt  of  80  copies  of  Memorial  Volume  and  Por- 
trait. The  volume  is  excellent,  and  the  portrait  is  admired  by  all  who  were  acquainted  with  Dr. 
Higbee.  I  also  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  framed  Portrait  which  now  adorns  my  office. — Supt. 
S.  Trauseau,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

The  Portrait  is  excellent.— -OXk  ^^P^-  ^-  ^-  Hotchkiss,  Meadville. 

Thanks  for  framed  Portrait  and  Volume.  The  other  pictures  and  books  have  come  to  hand  and 
been  distributed.  They  are  certainly  very  fine,  and  will  be  greatly  appreciated  by  teachers  and 
schools.  The  portrait  is  very  life-like,  and  dehneates  features  and  expression  unusually  well.-~ 
City  Supt.  L.  O.  Foose,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Much  pleased  with  both  Portrait  and  Memorial  Volume. — Co.  Supt.  F.  H.  Slyder,  Franklin  Co. 

The  Portraits  and  Memorial  Volumes  are  received.  I  am  more  than  pleased  with  them. — Co, 
Supt.  Jos.  S.  Walton,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

The  Portrait  of  Dr.  E.  E.  Higbee  came  to  hand  safe  and  sound.  I  deem  it  a  very  appropriate 
ornament  for  the  decoration  of  every  school-room  in  Pennsylvania,  and  sincerely  hope  it  may  be 
placed  in  every  room  in  my  county. — Supt.  John  H.  Carney,  Juniata  Co.,  Pa, 

It  is  a  noble  picture  of  Dr.  Higbee.— G;.  Supt.  T.  C.  Miller,  Erie  Co.,  Pa, 

The  framed  Portraits  and  copies  of  the  Memorial  Volume  are  received.  Well  pleased  with 
them.  Please  send  the  lithographs,  to  which  each  school  that  contributed  is  entitled,  to  me  at 
Honesdale  in  time  for  distribution  at  Institute.  I  shall  again  present  the  matter  to  the  teachers, 
and  many  more  contributions  will  be  the  result. —  Co.  Supt.  J.  H.  Kennedy,  Wayne  Co.,  Pa, 

I  am  well  pleased  with  the  Picture.  It  makes  quite  an  addition  to  my  office. — Co.  Supt,  W,  C 
McCullough,  Butler  Co.,  Pa. 

Well  pleased  with  both  Portrait  and  Memorial  Volume. — Co.  Supt.T.  A.  Snyder,  Carbon  Co,,  Pa. 

Both  Portrait  and  Volume  are  grand,  as  they  ought  to  be  to  represent  the  features  and  tell  the 
life  story  of  a  grand  man. — Co.  Supt.  D,  O.  Etters,  Centre  Co.,  Pa. 

r^  Memorial  Volume  and  Portrait  of  Dr.  Higbee  received.  We  are  highly  pleased  with  them  and 
commend  the  judgment  of  the  Committee  m  the  wisdom  and  taste  displayed  in  their  work.— 
Pirof.  G.  M.  D.  Eckels,  Principal  State  Normal  School,  Shippensburg,  Pa, 
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THE  passage  from  school  to  college  is 
an  all-important  step  in  intellectual 
life.  The  youth  is  for  the  first  time  to  be 
entrusted  with  his  own  culture  as  a  work  no 
longer  of  compulsion,  but  of  honorable  am- 
bition. A  wise  teacher  will  indeed  strive 
to  awaken  this  spirit  of  emulation  at  an 
earlier  stage.  But  the  school-boy  is  neces- 
sarily engaged,  to  a  large  extent,  in  accu- 
mulating facts,  mastering  arithmetical  tables, 
rules  of  grammar  and  prosody,  vocabularies 
and  other  useful  materials,  as  the  foundation 
of  all  higher  culture.  This  cannot  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  its  imperfect  accomplish- 
ment by  the  self-educated  student  who  be- 
gins the  work  in  maturer  years,  has  hampered 
many  a  gifted  aspirant  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge.  But  Bishop  Butler  has  truly 
said,  *' Of  education,  information  itself  is 
really  the  least  part."  The  aim  of  the  true 
teacher  must  ever  be  to  develop  the  reason- 
ing faculty.  The  late  Matthew  Arnold, 
when  reviewing  his  experience  as  a  school 
inspector,  remarked,  with  reference  to  the 
pupil-teachers,  from  whom  the  best  results 
might  be  looked  for,  "  I  have  been  much 
struck,  in  examining  them  towards  the  close 
of  their  studies,  with  the  utter  disproportion 
between  the  great  amount  of  positive  infor- 
mation and  the  low  degree  of  mental  cul- 
ture and  intelligence  which  they  exhibit.** 
No  doubt  this  is  due  to  the  premature  stage 
of  undeveloped  youth;  but  the  mistake 
which  lies  at  the  root  of  many  failures  in 
education,  and  which  intrudes  little  less 
mischievously  into  the  examination  hall 
than  into  the  school-room,  is  the  regard- 
ing of  memory  to  retain  facts  as  more  im- 


portant than  the  training  of  the  reason  to 
grasp  ideas,  or  to  comprehend  the  relations 
of  abstract  science  to  visible  phenomena. 


Mankind  !  It  is  a  great  thing  when  they 
aim  to  be  divine,  but  it  is  a  sad  sight 
when  they  are  satisfied  with  being  men 
only ;  that  is  to  say,  in  being  all  that  is  be- 
yond expression  poor,  wretched,  intriguing, 
and  false — which  is  most  painful  to  look  at, 
yet  unfortunately  so  common, — Landriot, 


**  The  men  who  would  always  teach  are 
the  greatest  obstacles  to  learning."  The 
human  mind  loves  learning,  but  not  to  be 
instructed.  The  learned  man  must  possess 
exquisite  taste  in  imparting  his  information, 
otherwise  he  makes  himself  and  his  learning 
offensive.  The  teacher  who  talks  much  and 
allows  his  pupils  to  say  little,  is  no  educator, 
but  a  huge  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  shoot- 
ing of  the  young  idea. 


I  FLING  out  to  you  one  word,  which  you 
may  take  as  your  promise  and  your  hope  if 
you  will :  **  He  that  receiveth  a  prophet  in 
the  name  of  a  prophet  shall  receive  a  proph- 
et's reward.**  If  you  have  not  seen  the 
vision,  if  you  have  not  heard  the  voice,  you 
may  at  least  listen  to  the  voices  of  men  and 
women  who  have.  You  may  hear  the  mes- 
sage that  comes  to  you  through  wife,  sister, 
mother,  child.  Religion,  the  sneerer  tells 
us,  is  for  women  and  children  !  The  glory 
of  humanity  is  in  its  women  and  its  children. 
What  would  men  do  without  them  ?  The 
glory  of  humanity  is  that  women*s  ears  and 
children's  ears  do  hear  this  voice ;  and  our 
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shame  if  neither  from  God  Himself  nor  from 
the  holy  voices^  that  make  one  long  sym- 
phony from  the  first  voice  in  Eden  to  the 
last  choral  song  in  the  celestial  sphere,  we 
catch  no  echo  of  the  Divine  music,  we  re- 
ceive no  interpretation  of  the  Divine  pres- 
ence.— Lyman  Abbott. 

The  careful  thinker  and  listener  finds  so 
much  to  moderate  his  preconceived  ideas, 
so  much  to  correct  in  them,  sometimes  so 
much  reason  to  change  them,  that  he  is  in 
no  hurry  to  give  voice  to  them  in  their 
present  callow  form.  He  often  prefers  to 
wait  for  more  light;  and  when  he  does 
speak,  it  is  modestly  and,  perhaps,  rather  in 
the  tone  of  inquiry  than  of  assertion.  In 
fact,  he  finds  it  needful  to  have  something 
to  say  that  is  worth  the  utterance  before  he 
proceeds  to  take  any  large  share  in  the  con- 
versation. But  the  loquacious  have  no  such 
scruples.  The  less  they  think  the  more 
they  talk.  Their  stream  of  discourse,  shal- 
low as  it  is,  pours  forth  continuously  and 
noisily,  while  the  deep  waters  of  the  thought- 
ful soul  are  comparatively  still. 


Carefulness  and  exactitude  in  speech  are 
sometimes  characterized  as  affectation  and 
mere  pedantry ;  but,  say  what  some  people 
may,  it  is  unquestionably  the  unfailing  mark 
of  culture.  No  one  thoroughly  and  lovingly 
acquainted  with  the  literature  of  his  lan- 
guage can  regard  propriety  in  its  use  with 
contempt.  The  purity  and  harmony  and 
rhythm  of  his  native  tongue  are  as  precious 
to  him  as  the  perfect  rendering  and  inter- 
pretation of  music  are  to  the  musician  ;  and 
to  the  preservation  of  the  English  language 
in  its  integrity,  it  should  be  the  duty  and 
pleasure  of  every  individual  lover  of  it  to 
contribute. 


Those  of  us  not  yet  fifty  years  of  age  have 
probably  lived  in  the  most  important  and 
intellectually  progressive  period  of  human 
history.  Within  this  half  century  the  fol- 
lowing inventions  and  discoveries  have  been 
given  to  the  world:  Ocean  steamships, 
street  railways,  telegraph  lines,  ocean  cables, 
telephones,  phonograph,  photography,  and 
a  score  of  new  methods  of  picture-making, 
aniline  colors,  kerosene  oil,  electric  lights, 
steam  fire-engines,  chemical  fire-extinguish- 
ers, anaesthetics  and  painless  surgery ;  gun 
cotton,  nitro-glycerine,  dynamite,  giant 
powder,  aluminium,  magnesium,  and  other 
new  metals ;  electro-plating,  spectrum  analy- 
sis and  spectroscope,  audiphone,  pneumatic 
tubes,  electric  motor,  electric  railway,  elec- 


tric bells,  typewriter,  cheap  postal  system^ 
steam  heating,  steam  and  hydraulic  elevat- 
ors, vestibule  cars,  cantilever  bridges.  These 
are  only  a  part.  All  positive  knowledge  of 
the  physical  constitution  of  planetary  and 
stellar  worlds  has  been  within  this  period. 

Rev.  Edward  Thring  bad  a  theory  upon 
which  he  worked.  His  main  principle  was 
simple  enough — that  every  boy  is  good  for 
something,  and  that  education  means  to  help 
him  to  find  out  what  he  is  good  for,  and  to 
make  the  very  best  of  him,  without  making  the 
capacity  of  one  boy  the  standard  of  another. 
The  principle  sounds  almost  too  obvious  for 
statement.  And  yet  to  put  it  into  consist- 
ent practice,  would  be  to  sweep  away  the 
very  last  relic  of  cram,  to  change  test  by  ex- 
amination out  of  all  recognition,  and  to  trans- 
form a  public  school  from  a  place  of  polish- 
ing exceptionally  clever  boys  into  one  for 
making  the  best  of  every  boy  individually, 
Whatever  might  be  the  quantity  or  quality 
of  his  brain. — Educational  Review. 


Watching  the  Clock. — As  the  Christian 
Union  says,  there  is  a  deal  of  common  sense 
in  this  story  lately  told  of  Edison,  whether 
he  said  it  or  npt.  A  gentleman  went  to  the 
great  electrician  with  his  young  son,  who 
was  about  to  begin  work  as  office  boy  in  a 
well-known  business  house.  The  father  asked 
Edison  for  a  motto  which  the  boy  might 
take  to  heart  in  his  struggle  for  promotion 
and  success.  After  a  moment's  pause,  Edi- 
son said,  laconically,  "  Never  look  at  the 
clock  1"  Edison  meant,  we  take  it,  that  the 
man  who  is  constantly  afraid  he  is  going  to 
work  over  tim^  or  over  hours,  doesn't  stand 
a  chancy  of  competing  with  the  man  who 
clears  up  his  desk,  no  matter  how  long  it 
takes.  The  carpenter  who  drops  his  ham- 
mer, uplifted  above  his  head,  when  the 
whistle  blows,  is  likely  to  remain  a  second- 
class  workman  all  his  life.  The  carpenter 
who  stays  fifteen  minutes  to  finish  a  job,  is 
working  toward  a  shop  of  his  own. 


Tom's  Gold  Dust.— "That  boy  knows 
how  to  take  care  of  his  gold  dust,"  caid 
Tom's  uncle  often  to  himself,  and  some> 
times  aloud.  Tom  went  to  college,  and 
every  account  they  heard  of  him  he  was 
going  ahead,  laying  a  solid  foundation  for 
the  fiiiture. 

"  Certainly,"  said  his  uncle,  "  certainly ; 
that  boy,  I  tell  you,  knows  how  to  take  care 
of  his  gold  dust. ' '  Gold  dust  I  Where  did 
Tom  get-  gold  dust  ?  He  was  a  poor  boy. 
He  had  not  been  to  California.     He  never 
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was  a  miner.  Where  did  he  get  his  gold 
dust  ?  Ah,  he  had  seconds  and  minutes,  and 
these  are  the  gold  dust  of  time — specks  and 
particles  of  time  which  boys,  girls,  and 
grown-up  people  are  apt  to  waste  and  throw 
away.  Tom  knew  their  value.  His  father 
had  taught  him  that  every  speck  and  particle 
of  time  was  worth  its  weight  in  gold,  and 
his  son  took  care  of  them  as  if  they  were. 
Take  care  of  your  gold  dust. 


The  greatest  weakness  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  school  department  is  the  small 
number  of  men  of  culture  and  liberal  educa- 
tion who  are  applicants  for  positions  in  the 
schools,  and  the  still  smaller  number  of  men 
who  have  studied  education  as  a  science  and 
followed  its  history  with  professional  zeal, — 
Edw.  T.  Steel. 


A  TEACHER  ought  to  kuow  of  everything 
much  more  than  the  learner  can  be  expected 
to  acquire.  The  teacher  must  know  things 
in  a  masterly  way,  curiously  and  nicely,  and 
in  their  reasons.  He  must  see  truth  under 
all  its  aspects,  with  its  antecedents  and  con- 
sequents, or  he  cannot  present  it  in  just  that 
shape  in  which  the  young  mind  can  appre- 
hend it.  He  must,  as  he  holds  The  diamond 
up  to  the  sun,  turn  its  facets  round  and 
round,  till  the  pupil  catches  the  lustre. — 
Edward  Everett 


Have  sympathy  with  your  pupils.  If  you 
find  that  you  have  it  not,  try  to  cultivate  it. 
Some  teachers  are  like  chilling  frosts  in  their 
manner  and  effect.  They  cannot  help  it 
oftentimes,  more  is  the  pity ;  and  such  are 
sufe  to  be  at  a  disadvantage.  The  children 
are  so  constituted  they  will  not  respond  to 
vibrations  that  are  not  sympathetic.  Many 
good  men  and  good  women  have  failed  as 
teachers  simply  because  of  the  lack  of  this 
essential  quality.  No  blame  can  be  attached 
to  them,  any  more  than  they  can  be  blamed 
for  having  the  sraall-pox.  It  is  their  mis- 
fortune simply. 

Talking  of  denominational  unity  at  Chau- 
tauqua, do  you  remember  the  tall  and  ven- 
erable Dr.  Vincent,  of  England,  who  was  at 
the  Assembly  last  year  ?  His  astonishment 
at  the  spectacle  of  Episcopalians,  Sande- 
manians,  Baptists  and  Seventh-Day  Advent- 
ists  gathered  on  the  same  platform  was 
boundless.  *^  I  never  heard  of  such  a 
thing!"  he  exclaimed  to  a  friend.  "In 
England  one-half  of  these  men  would  leave 
the  platform  in  horror  at  the  presence  of 
the  others."     "What  harm  do  they  do?" 


asked  a  bystander,  misunderstanding  him. 
"Harm?"  he  repeated.  "Why,  I  think 
it's  beautiful !     It's  inspiring." 

Too  often  we  try  to  wheedle  our  children 
into  knowledge.  We  disguise  the  name  of 
work,  mask  thought,  and  invent  schemes' 
for  making  education  easy  and  pleasant. 
We  give  fanciful  names  to  branches  of  study, 
make  play  with  object  lessons,  and  illustrate 
all  things.  To  make  education  amusing,  an 
easy  road  without  toil,  is  to  train  up  a  race 
of  men  and  women  who  will  shun  what  is 
displeasing  to  them.  But  there  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  hard  work  in  school  if  we  are  to 
have  a  properly  trained  people;  we  must 
teach  the  value  of  work,  and  overcome  the 
indifference  of  ignorance. — The  Century. 

The  original  home  of  various  plants  is 
thus  stated :  Cabbage  grew  wild  in  Siberia ; 
celery  originated  in  Germany;  the  potato 
in  Peru ;  the  onion  in  Egypt ;  tobacco  in 
South  America ;  millet  in  India ;  the  nettle 
in  Europe;  the  citron  in  Asia;  oats  in 
North  Africa;  rye  in  Siberia;  parsley  in 
Sardinia ;  the  parsnip  in  Arabia ;  the  sun- 
flower in  Peru;  the  horse-chestnut  in  Thibet ; 
the  quince  in  Crete  ;  the  horse-radish  in  the 
South  of  Europe ;  apd  the  pear  is  supposed 
to  be  a  native  of  Egypt. 

You  need  not  fear  for  the  manhood  of  a 
good  boy.  If  the  little  fellow  looks  into 
your  eyes  and  speaks  the  honest  truth,  if  he 
is  respectful  to  those  who  deserve  respect, 
brave  when  he  should  be  bravej  and  yet  with 
no  shame  of  being  gentle,  thank  heaven, 
and  do  all  you  can  to  keep  him  so ;  but  have 
no  fear.  As  vices  strenghten,  so  do  virtues. 
The  good  boy  is  likely  to  be  a  better  man. 

"  Thoroughness  is  all  right  to  talk  about, 
but  there  is  nothing  that  has-been  thoroughly 
done  in  this  world,  and  it  will  be  a  good 
many  years  before  anything  will  be  thor- 
oughly done.  Talk  about  absolute  thorough- 
ness !  It  is  nonsense !  We  may  attain  unto 
it  as  we  attain  unto  perfection,  but  we  might 
as  well  attempt  to  shoot  the  moon  as  to 
reach  thoroughness  or  perfection  in  this 
world."  Our  author,  in  the  exchange 
quoted,  means  all  right,  but  does  not  know 
how  to  express  himself.  He  says,  "  There 
is  no  place  in  the  world  for  smatterers  who 
know  a  little  of  everything  under  the  sun." 
Is  this  not  what  our  school  system  is  pro- 
moting ?  Is  there  a  single  college  graduate 
who  knows  thoroughly  anything  that  he  has 
studied  in  his  college  course  ?    Take  Latin, 
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which  the  average  college  student  studies 
seven  solid  years.  What  does  he  know 
when  he  gets  through  ?  Can  he  talk  it  ?  Can 
he  even  read  an  author  whom  he  has  never 
before  seen,  with  any  degree  of  fluency  and 
acceptability?  Then  take  mathematics. 
,  How  many  students  are  thorough  in  it  ?  We 
venture  that  the  roll-call  of  college  graduates 
who  could  be  counted  thorough  in  mathe- 
matics would  be  called  in  an  extremely  short 
space  of  time.  Our  ideals  should  be  high. 
This  is  all  right.  We  should  aim  at  never 
doing  anything  in  a  half-way  manner.  But 
the  tasks  half  done,  the  studies  half  learned, 
the  books  half  read,  and  the  work  half  ac- 
complished, constitute  by  far  the  largest  por- 
tions of  our  lives. — School  Journal, 


What  the  Monkey  Thought  of  It. — 
Mr.  Pollard  states  that  in  his  drinking  days 
he  was  the  companion  of  a  man  in  Arundel 
county,  Maryland,  who  had  a  monkey  that 
he  valued  at  a  round  thousand  dollars.  We 
always  took  him  out  on  chestnut  parties,  and 
when  he  could  not  shake  them  off,  he  would 
go  to  the  very  end  of  the  limbs  and  knock 
them  ofT  with  his  fist.  One  day  we  stopped 
at  a  tavern  and  drank  freely.  About  half  a 
glass  was  left,  and  Jacko  drank  it  up.  Soon 
he  was  merry,  hopped  and  danced,  and  set 
us  in  a  roar  of  laughter.  Jack  was  drunk. 
We  all  agreed,  six  of  us,  that  we  would  come 
to  the  tavern  next  day  and  get  Jack  drunk 
again,  and  have  sport  all  day.  I  called  at 
my  friend's  house  next  morning,  and  we 
went  out  for  Jack.  Instead  of  being,  as 
usual,  on  the  box,  he  was  not  to  be  seen. 
We  looked  inside,  and  there  he  was,  crouched 
up  in  a  heap.  "  Come  out  here  !"  said  his 
master.  Jack  came  out  on  three  legs ;  his 
fore- paw  was  on  his  head.  Jack  had  the 
headache.  I  knew  what  was  the  matter  with 
him;  he  felt  just  as  I  did  many  a  morning. 
Jack  was  sick  and  couldn't  go.  So  we 
waited  three  days.  We  then  went,  and 
while  drinking,  a  glass  was  provided  for 
Jack.  But  where  was  he  ?  Skulking  behind 
the  chairs.  **Come  here.  Jack,  and  drink," 
said  his  master,  holding  out  the  glass  to  him. 
Jack  retreated,  and  as  the  door  was  opened, 
slipped  out,  and  in  a  moment  was  at  the  top 
of  the  house.  His  master  went  out  to  call 
him  down,  but  he  would  not  come.  He  got 
a  large  whip  and  shook  it  at  him.  Jack  sat 
on  the  ridge-pole  and  refused  to  obey.  His 
master  got  a  gun  and  pointed  it  at  him.  A 
monkey  is  much  afraid  of  a  gun.  Jac]^ 
slipped  over  the  back  side  of  the  house  when 
he  saw  his  predicament,  at  once  whipped 
up  on  the  chimney,  and  got  down  in  one  of 


the  flues,  holding  on  by  his  fore-paws.  The 
master  was  besften.  The  man  kept  the 
monkey  twelve  years,  but  could  never  per- 
suade him  to  touch  another  drop  of  liquor. 
The  beast  had  more  sense  than  the  man  who 
has  an  immortal  soul,  and  thinks  himself  the 
first  and  best  of  God's  creatures  on  earth. 


Teachers,  don't  scold.  You  can  not  do 
anything  that  will  do  more  to  destroy  your 
influence  in  the  school  room.  You  may  be 
weary  and  vexed,  but  scolding  will  not  help 
you.  Lessons  may  be  poorly  learned,  but 
this  can  be  remedied  only  by  study.  Pupils 
may  be  noisy  'and  perhaps  unruly,  but  there 
is  a  better  remedy  for  these  evils  than  cross 
words  and  dark  frowns.  Your  success  de- 
pends upon  your  gaining  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  your  pupils.  You  will  never  gain 
them  if  you  permit  yourself  to  indulge  in  the 
habit  of  scolding — the  rock  upon  which  so 
many  wreck  their  professional  hopes.  Suc- 
cess means  a  good  deal  to  you.  Many  of 
you  are  hundreds  and  thousands  of  miles 
from  home.  Failure  means  disappointment, 
shame  and  financial  embarrassment.  Do 
not  stumble,  then,  into  this  wicked  folly. 
We  have  known  children  to  come  home  from 
school  crying  because  a  senseless  teacher  had 
been  lashing  them  with  her  tongue.  No 
wonder  these  children  hate  school,  no  won- 
der they  have  no  respect  for  the  teacher,  no 
wonder  they  charge  up  to  ignorance  any  slip 
of  the  tongue  she  may  fall  into— -and  who 
blames  them?  But  do  you  say,  "I  can't 
help  it?"  Then  be  a  woman  and  resign. 
Don't  stay  in  the  school  a  constant  source 
of  irritation  and  annoyance  to  children 
who  are  sent  to  school  to  acquire  gentleness 
and  refinement  as  well  as  book  learning. 
Be  firm  and  exacting  in  your  discipline, 
insisting  upon  prompt  and  cheerful  obedi- 
ence. If  a  pupil  needs  a  reprimand,  admin- 
ister it  in  the  proper  spirit,  but  refrain  wholly 
from  that  fretful,  scolding  habit  so  destruc- 
tive to  the  teacher's  happiness  and  the 
school's  prosperity.  God  pity  the  poor 
child  who  is  compelled  to  attend  a  school 
whose  presiding  genius  is  a  "scold." 


Singing,  when  well  taught,  is  as  im- 
portant a  subject  for  the  school-room  as 
any  other  branch;  and  unlike  most  other 
branches,  it  needs  to  be  taught  from  the 
lowest  primary  grade  to  the  highest,  in  the 
graded  school.  It  is  needed  for  patriotism, 
for  morality,  for  health.  It  is  needed  to 
make  discipline  lighter,  school  attendance 
more  regular,  school  management  easier, 
study    more    interesting,    recitation    more 
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spirited.  What  the  wings  are  to  the  bird, 
what  the  blossom  is  to  the  plant,  what  the 
juice  is  to  the  fruit,  what  the  eye  is  to  the 
&ce,  what  fervency  is  to  the  voice,  singing 
is  to  the  school. — A.  E,  Winship, 


No  educational  influences  are  more  val- 
uable than  those  which  form  and  direct  a 
taste  for  good  literature.  When  we  get  the 
youth  safely  steered  into  the  sea  of  good 
reading,  it  does  not  make  much  difference 
about  its  particular  direction.  Habits  of 
good  reading  are  to  be  formed,  though  of 
course  more  easily  in  some  than  in  others. 
It  is  clearly  part  of  the  teacher's  duty  to  see 
that  the  child's  taste  for  good  books  has  a 
chance  to  develop.  No  teacher  has  any 
right  to  say  that  it  is  none  of  his  business, 
for  that  assuredly  it  is.  Inquiries,  sugges- 
tions and  prepared  courses  of  miscellaneous 
'reading  can  l)e  made  .by  the  teacher  with 
slight  effort  on  his  part  and  with  great  value 
to  the  pupil.  Shall  we  ever  forget  the  man 
who  put  into  our  hands  Emerson's  Self-Re- 
liancef  Not  while  we  have  a  memory. 
Shall  we  ever  forget  the  man  who,  while  we 
were  floundering  about  in  a  sea  of  reading 
to  no  end  or  purpose,  made  a  course  of  half 
a  dozen  books  that  settled  us  into  the  right 
track?  Never.  So  much  may  be  done  by 
every  teacher,  atid  so  rhuch  ought  to  be 
done. — Colorado  School  Journal, 


The  general  character  of  life  is  that  of 
monotony.  Whether  we  regard  the  life  of 
man,  or  the  life  of  beasts,  we  are  struck  by 
the  same  remarkable  fact — that  life,  to  all 
outward  appearance,  is  a  monotonous  suc- 
cession of  scenes  and  movements  all  but 
identical.  We  wonder  how  the  interest  is 
kept  up.  But  we  never  tire  of  going  to  bed 
at  night ;  and  we  are  very  sorry  when  we 
get  tired  of  getting  up  in  the  morning.  We 
never  weary,  except  with  regret,  of  break- 
fasting, dining,  and  supping,  and  yet  these 
actions  are  repeated  incessantly  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  five  times  in  the  year,  with 
renewed  excitement  on  every  succeeding 
occasion.  We  take  off  our  clothes  once 
every  day,  and  we  put  them  on  once  every 
day.  We  do  this  at  nearly  the  same  hour, 
in  daily  succession ;  and  when  health  is 
good,  the  pleasure  derived  from  so  doing  is 
not  marred  by  the  repetition  of  the  act — for 
the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  our  bodily  sensa- 
tions prepare  us,  without  any  effort  on  our 
part,  for  all  the  vicissitudes  of  our  existence. 
When  hungry,  food  is  agreeable;  when 
weary,  sleep  or  rest  is  a  treat ;  when  warm, 
the  cool  air  is  agreeable;  when  cold,  the 


pleasure  derived  from  a  cheerful  fireside  and 
a  comfortable  supper  is  delicious.  The  ex- 
citement is  kept  up  by  the  contrasts;  and  we 
purchase  the  enjoyment  of  one  feeling  by 
encouraging  the  reverse.  With  health,  youth 
and  prosperity,  we  should  never  be  weary. 
It  is  age,  weakness,  and  poverty,  that  pre- 
pare us  for  death;  and  even  that  comes 
easily,  upon  most  men  at  least,  like  a  sleep, 
and  the  heaviness  of  the  heart  gives  even 
the  last  sleep  a  welcome. 


The  art  of  not  hearing  should  ht  learned 
by  all.  There  are  so  many  things  which  it 
is  painful  to  hear,  very  many  of  which,  if 
heard*,  will  disturb  the  temper,  corrupt  sim- 
plicity and  modesty,  detract  from  content- 
ment and  happiness.  If  a  man  falls  into  a 
violent  passion,  and  calls  us  all  manner  of 
names,  at  the  first  word  we  should  shut  our 
ears,  and  hear  no  more.  If  in  a  quiet  voy- 
age of  life  we  find  ourselves  caught  in  one  of . 
those  domestic  whirlwinds  of  scolding,  we 
should  shut  our  ears  as  a  sailor  would  furl  his 
sails  and,  making  all  tight,  scud  before  the 
gale.  If  a  hot,  restless  man  begins  to  inflame 
our,  feelings,  we  should  consider  what  mis- 
chief the  fiery  sparks  may  do  in  our  magazine 
below,  where  our  temper  is  kept,  and  in- 
stantly close  the  door.  If  all  the  petty 
things  said  of  one  by  heedless  or  ill-natured 
idlers  were  brought  home  to  him,  he  would 
become  a  mere  walking  pin -cushion  stuck 
full  of  sharp  remarks.  If  we  would  be 
happy,  when  among  good  men  we  should 
open  our  ears;  when  among  bad  men,  shut 
them.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  hear  what 
our  neighbors  say  about  our  children,  what 
our  rivals  say  about  our  business,  our  dress 
or  our  affairs. 


Am  I  a  teacher?  Do  I  teach?  Why  am 
I  a  teacher?  What  do  1  teach?  Ah,  here 
are  questions  that  are  questions.  A  teacher ! 
Not  a  mum  bier,  a  repeater,  a  wooden  fol- 
lower, a  dry-as- dust  hearer  of  recitations, 
but  a  living,  soul-inspired  teacher !  Do 
you  teach  arithmetic?  Perhaps  you  do 
pretty  well,  but  there  is  something  else  that 
you  teach  a  great  deal  better.  Do  you  ask 
what  it  is?  //  is  yourself.  What  you  have, 
you  give  to  others.  What  you  are,  you 
impress  upon  others.  Do  you  teach  for 
money?  Yes,  you  must  have  money,  but 
is  money  your  principal  motive?  If  it  is, 
then  you  are  not  where  you  ought  to  be. 
Money  is  good — yes,  necessary;  but  money 
as  an  end,  not  as  a  means,  is  bad.  Last 
month  a  poor  woman  died  alone  in  this 
city,  and  it  was  two  days  before  any  one 
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knew  £he  was  dead.  Forty  thousand  dollars 
was  found  in  her  possession.  Money  with 
her  was  an  end  of  living.  What  a  poor, 
miserable  life  she  lived!  It  is  a  grand  thing 
to  use  money  and  everything  else  as  means 
of  making  others  happier  and  better. 

*'  Let  your  rule  be  gentle,  peaceful  and 
just,"  says  a  wise  Frenchman,  giving  advice 
with  regard  to  the  training  of  animals. 
''Violence  and  blows  are  bad  means  of  edu- 
cation for  animals  as  well  as  men.  Force 
makes  itself  obeyed,  but  only  on  condition 
of  continual  action;  a  sad  condition.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  despair  revolts 
against  even  force :  we  often  see  this  in  the 
case  of  the  ass,  sometimes  in  that  of  the 
horse.  Besides,  in  makinp;  yourself  obeyed 
by  outward  force,  you  drive  from  the  ani- 
mal all  spontaneous  action,  his  grace,  his 
amiability,  his  ardor  to  obey  you ;  without 
counting  that,  in  using  this  means,  you  re- 
serve for  yourself  an  extreme  resource  for 
extreme  cruelty.  Look  at  the  £isu:ts.  Your 
poor  asses  are  unmercifully  beaten,  and  are 
stubborn.  Your  cruel  teamsters  overwhelm 
their  horses  with  blows,  and  oftentimes  can 
scarcely  govern  them;  the  Arabs  caress 
theirs,  talk  to  them,  live  with  them,  and  do 
with  them  whatever  they  wish.  For  my 
part,  in  my  relations  with  animals,  I  always 
make  it  an  amusing  study  to  obtain  their 
obedience  with  the  least  possible  expense." 
Every  one  who  has  the  human  animal  to 
educate  would  do  well  to  take  these  princi- 
ples to  heart.  They  apply  to  children  even 
more  forcibly  than  to  brutes. 


This  is  the  problem  given  us  to  work  out. 
Our  vast  territory ;  our  great  variations  of 
climate,  soil,  and  wealth,  encouraging  every 
form  of  industry,  agriculture,  mining,  manu-' 
facture,  commerce,  domestic  and  interna- 
tional ;  our  heterogeneous  population,  made 
up  of  every  race,  color,  tribe,  tongue,  na- 
tionality and  religious  opinion ;  our  great 
soc^ial  differences,  nowhere  greatei^^-mil- 
lionaires  on  one  side,  masses  of  pauperism 
on  the  other ;  our  perpetual  intermixture  of 
classes,  facilitated  by  the  modern  ease  of 
locomotion,  by  the  universal  circulation  of 
the  newspaper  press,  by  a  common  school 
system  of  education,  by  the  absence  of  he- 
reditary barriers  and  the  easy  passing  ot 
men  from  one  class  into  another ;  the  rapid 
increase  of  our  great  cities  and  the  conse- 
quent massing  of  populations  in  centers; 
the  perpetual  attrition  of  men  of  various 
classes,  characters,  avocations,  tempera- 
ments and  faiths  against  each  other;   our 


political  institutions  throwing  all  together 
mto  one  great  debating  society  at  cvtry  po- 
litical campaign,  and  making  the  subject  ot 
yesterday  the  ruler  of  to-morrow,  and  the 
ruler  of  yesterday  the  subject  of  to-morrow; 
the  problems  of  our  national  life — the  slav- 
ery question,  the  secession  question,  the 
temperance  question,  the  race  question,  the 
immigration  question,  the  various  forms  of 
the  industrial  question — all  these  are  ele- 
ments entering  into  and  constituting  one 
great  problem,  the  problem  of  human 
brotherhood. — Lyman  Abtott, 

Nothing  appeals  so  strongly  to  the 
imagination,  the  sensibilities,  the  moral 
nature  of  a  child  as  a  well-told  tale.  They 
rebel  against  what  is  commonly  called 
**  preaching,"  but  the  greatest  rebel  of  them 
all  will  yield  to  the  softening  influences  of 
a  tale  that  carries  its'  lesson  with  it.  Is  not 
that  enough?  But  the  story  does  more.  It 
broadens  their  views,  cultivates  their  finer 
feelings,  destroys  selfishness,  teaches  them 
to  appreciate  their  relations  with  others, 
and  planes  down  the  rough  places  that 
would  fill  their  lives  with  friction.  This 
much  it  does  to  them  morally.  A  young 
mind  must  have  recreation  as  well  as  a 
young  body.  The  story  brightens  and  re- 
freshes it,  brushes  away  the  cobwebs  that 
will  gather  even  at  a  tender  age,  and  fits  it 
to  return  with  new  vigor  to  its  more  serious 
work.  More  than  that,  it  adds  to  the 
child's  information  by  acquainting  him  or 
her  with  certain  phases  of  life,  with  manners 
and  customs  that  are  not  taught  by  mere 
history.  By  all  means,  then,  let  the  chil- 
dren read  stories. 

The  Herald  wisely  says :  "  We  have  no 
right  to  send  our  youth  out  to  fight  the 
battles  of  life  without  imparting  to  them  the 
great  safeguards  of  conduct."  This  is  what 
we  have  been  and  are  still  doing,  and  prob- 
ably, chiefly  through  fear  of  infringing 
upon  the  acute  prejudices  of  sectarianism. 
But  instruction  in  a  high  code  of  moral 
conduct,  in  love  for  truth,  honor,  integrity, 
may  be  imparted  without  the  introduction 
of  any  religious  issues,  and  it  is  instruction 
in  precisely  such  a  code  that  is  needed  to 
render  our  common -school  system  more 
useful.  Individual  teachers,  having  a  strong 
sense  of  their  responsibility  to  their  pupils, 
have  taught  them  something  more  than  is 
to  be  found  in  book  or  slate;  but  the  duties 
of  teachers,  as  generally  understood,  are 
limited  to  assigning  tasks,  hearing  recita- 
tions, and  maintaining  an  orderly,  well-kept 
school-room. — Phila,  Ledger. 
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THADDEUS  STEVENS. 

TWO    MSMORABLK   SPEBCHES    ON    BEHALF    OF 
GENERAL  EDUCATION. 


AN  eventful  day  in  the  history  of  the  school 
legislation  of  Pennsylvania  was  April 
II,  1835.  The  school  bill  with  its  amend* 
ments  came  up  on  second  reading  before 
the  House.  The  struggle  on  its  passage 
was  bitter,  says  Dr.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  in 
his  History  of  Education  in  Pennsylvania^ 
and  prolonged  through  a  morning,  an  after- 
noon and  an  evening  session.  Several 
strengthening  amendments  were  adopted. 
An  amendment  to  repeal  the  law  of  1834 
was  offered,  discussed,  and  voted  down. 
Other  less  important  amendments,  intended 
to  cripple  the  efficiency  of  the  Act,  shared 
the  same  fate.  Mr.  Reigart  moved  that  the 
Act  of  1834  be  suspended  for  three  years, 
and  the  vote  on  this  motion  showed  about 
the  relative  strength  of  the  two  parties, 
thirty-eight  yeas  and  fifty  nays.  The  mem- 
bers from  M9ntgomery  and  Lebanon  tried 
to  have  their  counties  exempted  from  the 
operation  of  the  law,  but  this  was  refused. 
The  ablest  and  most  determined  leaders  of 
the  anti-school  law  were  William  Hopkins, 
of  Washington,  and  Henry  W.  Conrad,  of 
Schuylkill.  When  other  means  failed,  dila- 
tory and  obstructive  motions  were  resorted 
to,  but  the  united  efforts  of  the  friends  of 
free  schools  rendered  them  of  no  avail.  At 
length,  the  title  of  the  bill  adopted  by  the 
Senate  was  amended  so  as  to  conform  to 
the  character  it  had  assumed,  as  a  supple- 
ment to  the  Act  of  1834,  and  a  test  vote 
taken  on  .the  passage  of  the  first  section 
showed  fifty-five  yeas  and  thirty-four  nays, 
and  the  fight  was  won.  Gaining  strength 
by  this  victory,  the  friends  of  the  bill  were 
now  able  to  push  rapidly  through  the  re- 
maining sections,  to  suspend  the  rules  by  a 
two-thirds  vote,  and  to  pass  the  bill  finidly 
by  fifty-five  yeas  to  thirty  nays. 

When  the  amended  bill  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  Senate,  two  alternatives  were 
presented,  either  to  concur  in  it  or  to  suffer 
the  Act  of  1834  to  remain  in  full  force. 
The  former  was  chosen;  and,  with  a  few 
unimportant  amendments,  the  bill  as  it 
passed  the  House  became  a  law,  and  so 
ended  the  last  great  fight  for  free  schools  in 
the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania. 

There  was  a  number  of  devoted  friends  of 
free  schools  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  1835,  but  the  acknowledged  leader  of 
the  free  school  forces  during  their  great 
struggle  was   the   member    from    Adams, 


Thaddeus  Stevens.  He  was  not  popular 
among  his  fellow  members,  indeed  was 
cordisdly  hated  by  some  of  them,  but  for 
bold,  uncompromising  advocacy  of  free 
schools,  for  the  spirit  and  courage  he  in- 
fused into  their  friends  and  the  bitter  de- 
nunciation and  withering  scorn  he  dealt 
oyt  to  their  enemies,  he  had  no  equal. 
Competent  judges  of  all  parties  who  wit- 
nessed the  fight  agree  that  had  he  not  stood 
like  a  rock,  fiirnishing  shelter  and  imparting 
strength  to  the  free  school  combatants,  and 
bidding  defi'ance  to  the  fiercest  of  those  who 
would  have  struck  them  down,  the  law  of 
1834  would  have  been  swept  from  the 
statute  book  or  been  saved  only  by  a  veto 
from  the  Governor,  and  the  day  of  universal 
education  in  Pennsylvania  might  have  been 
indefinitely  postponed. 

In  1 83 1,  Thaddeus  Stevens  was  elected 
to  the  Legislature,  was  a  member  in  1833-49 
favored  the  free  school  law  of  that  year,  but 
he  did  not  serve  on  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  took  no  part  in  preparing  the 
bill.  He  had  little  to  do  with  the  educa- 
tional work  of  the  session  of  1834-5  until 
the  crisis  came  and  he  saw  that  the  infant 
free  schools  were  in  danger  of  destruction. 
Then,  gathering  up  his  great  strength,  he 
threw  himself  with  his  whole  soul  into  the 
contest,  and  not  more  by  his  eloquent,  in- 
spiring words  than  by  the  bold,  determined 
position  he  assumed,  won  the  day.  His 
speech  delivered  while  the  subject  was 
under  consideration  on  the  substitute  for 
the  Senate  bill  is  said  to  have  been  very 
effective.  One  who  was  present,  Dr.  George 
Smith,  of  Delaware,  wrote  in  1880,  "Stev- 
ens' speech  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  I 
ever  heard.  The  House  was  electrified. 
The  wavering  voted  for  the  House  sections, 
and  the  school  system  was  saved  from  igno- 
minious defeat."  Elijah  F.  Penny  packer, 
of  Chester,  as  clear  in  intellect  and  sound 
in  judgment  to-day,  1884,  as  when  he  sat 
in  the  Legislature  in  1834  and  1835,  and 
gave  voice  and  vote  in  favor  of  free  schools, 
declares  that  the  speech  of  Mr.  Stevens  was 
"  so  convincing  that  the  friends  of  educa- 
tion were  brought  in  solid  column  to  the 
support  of  the  measure  and  thus  saved  the 
common  school  system."  Others  who  were 
present  have  recorded  similar  testimony. 

In  honor  of  its  author,  the  speech  was  beau- 
tifully printed  on  silk  by  some  school  men  in 
Reading,  and  proudly  kept  by  him  as  a  relic 
till  his  death.  The  following,  reprinted 
from  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  for 
July,  1865,  is  from  a  copy  of  the  speech  pre- 
served by  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Burrowes: 
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HIS   FAMOUS   SPEECH   IN    1 835. 

Mr.  Speakrr  :  I  will  briefly  give  you  the 
reasons  why  I  shall  oppose  the  repeal  of  the 
school  law.  This  law  was  passed  at  the  last 
session  of  the  Legislature  with  unexampled  una- 
nimity, but  one  member  of  this  House  voting 
against  it.  It  has  not  yet  come  into  operation, 
and  none  of  its  effects  have  yet  been  tested 
by  experience  in  Pennsylvania.  The  passage 
of  such  a  law  is  enjoined  by  the  Constitution 
and  has  been  recommended  by  every  Governor 
since  its  adoption.  Much  to  his  credit,  it  has 
been  warmly  urged  by  the  present  Executive  in 
all  his  annual  messages  delivered  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Legislature.  To  repeal  it  now,  be- 
fore its  practical  effects  have  been  discovered, 
would  argue  that  it  contained  some  glaring  and 
pernicious  defect,  and  that  the  last  Legislature 
acted  under  some  strong  and  fatal  delusion, 
.  which  blinded  every  man  of  them  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Commonwealth.  I  will  attempt  to 
show  that  the  law  is  salutary,  useful  and  im- 
portant ;  and  that  consequently  the  last  Legis- 
iati,ire  acted  wisely  in  passing,  and  the  present 
would  act  unwisely  in  repealing  it ;  that,  in- 
stead of  being  oppressive  to  the  people,  it  will 
lighten  their  burthens,  while  it  elevates  them  in 
the  scale  of  human  intellect. 

It  would  seem  to  be  humiliating  to  be  under 
the  necessity,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  of 
entering  into  a  formal  argument  to  prove  the 
utility,  and  to  free  governments  the  abso- 
lute necessity,  of  education.  More  than  two 
thousand  years  ago,  the  deity  who  presided 
over  intellectual  endowments  ranked  highest 
for  dignity,  chastity  and  virtue,  among  the  god- 
desses worshiped  by  cultivated  pagans.  And 
I  will  not  insult  this  House  or  our  constituents 
by  supposing  any  course  of  reasoning  necessary 
to  convince  them  of  its  high  importance.  Such 
necessity  would  be  degrading  to  a  Christian 
age  and  a  free  republic. 

If,  then,  education  be  of  admitted  importance 
to  the  people  under  all  forms  of  government, 
and  of  unquestioned  necessity  when  they  gov- 
ern themselves,  it  follows  of  course  that  its  cul- 
tivation and  diiTusion  is  a  matter  of  public  con- 
cern, and  a  duty  which  every  government 
owes  to  its  people.  In  accordance  with  this 
principle,  the  ancient  republics,  which  were  most 
renowned  for  their  wisdom  and  success,  con- 
sidered every  child  born  subject  to  their  control, 
as  the  property  of  the  State,  so  far  as  its  educa- 
tion was  concerned;  and  during  the  proper 
period  of  instruction,  they  were  withdrawn  from 
the  control  of  their  parents,  and  placed  under 
the  guardianship  of  the  Commonwealth.  There 
all  were  instructed  at  the  same  school ;  all  were 
placed  on  perfect  equality,  the  rich  and  the  poor 
man's  sons ;  for  all  were  deemed  children  of  the 
same  common  parent — of  the  Commonwealth. 
Indeed,  where  a//have  the  means  of  knowledge 
placed  within  their  reach,  and  meet  at  common 
schools  on  equal  terms,  the  forms  of  govern- 
ment seem  of  less  importance  to  the  happiness 
of  the  people  than  is  generally  supposed;  or 
rather,  such  a  people  are  seldom  in  danger  of 
having    their  rights  invaded  by  their  rulers. 


Jhey  would  not  long  be  invaded  with  impunity, 
russia,  whose  form  of  government  is  absolute 
monarchy,  extends  the  blessing  of  free  schools 
into  every  corner  of  the  kingdom — to  the  low- 
est and  poorest  of  the  people.  With  a  popula- 
tion equal  to  our  whole  Union,  she  has  not  more 
than  20,000  children  who  do  not  enjoy  its  ad- 
vantages. And  the  consequence  is,  that  Prus- 
sia, although  governed  by  an  absolute  monarch, 
enjoys  more  happiness,  and  the  rights  of  the 
people  are  better  respected,  than  in  any  other 
govem^ient  in  Europe. 

If  an  elective  republic  is  to  endure  for  any 
great  length  of  time,  every  elector  must  have 
sufficient  information,  not  only  to  accumulate 
wealth  and  take  care  of  his  pecuniary  concerns, 
but  to  direct  wisely  the  Legislature,  the  Am- 
bassadors, and  the  Executive  of  the  nation ; 
for  some  part  of  all  these  things,  some  agency 
in  approving  or  disapproving  of  them,  falls  to 
every  freeman.  If,  then,  the  permanency  of 
our  government  depends  upon  such  knowledge, 
it  is  the  duty  of  government  to  see  that  the 
means  of  information  be  diffused  to  every  citi- 
zen. This  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  those  who 
deem  education  a  private  and  not  a  public  duty 
— who  argue  that  they  are  willing  to  educate 
their  own  children,  but  not  their  neighbor's 
children. 

But  while  but  few  are  found  ignorant  and 
shameless  enough  to  deny  the  advantages  of 
general  education,  many  are  alarmed  at  its  sup- 
posed burthen^ome  operation.  A  little  judi- 
cious reflection,  or  a  single  year's  experience, 
would  show  that  education,  under  the  free- 
school  system,  will  cost  more  than  one-half  less, 
and  afford  better  and  more  permanent  instruc- 
tion, than  the  present  disgraceful  plan  pursued 
by  Pennsylvania.  Take  a  township  six  miles 
square,  and  make  the  estimate ;  such  townships, 
on  an  average,  will  contain  about  200  children 
to  be  schooled.  The  present  rate  of  tuition 
generally  (in  the  country)  is  two  dollars  per 
quarter.  Ifthe  children  attend  school  two  quar- 
ters each  year,  such  township  would  pay  $800 
per  annum.  Take  the  free  school  system — lay 
the  township  off  into  districts  three  miles  square ; 
the  farthest  scholar  would  then  have  one  mile 
and  a  half  to  go,  which  would  not  be  too  far. 
It  would  require  four  schools.  These  will  be 
taught,  I  presume,  as  in  other  States,  three 
months  in  the  winter  by  male,  and  three  months 
in  the  summer  by  female  teachers ;  good  male 
teachers  can  be  had  at  from  sixteen  to  eighteen 
dollars  per  month  and  board  themselves ;  fe- 
males at  nine  dollars  per  month.  Take  the 
highest  price,— eighteen  dollars  forthree  months 
would  be  $54,  and  then  for  females  at  $9  for 
three  months,  $27,  making  each  school  cost 
%%\  \  four  to  a  township  would  thus  cost  $324. 
The  price  now  paid  for  the  same  is  $800 ;  there 
would  thus  be  a  saving  for  each  township  of  six 
miles  square  of  I476  per  annum. 

If  the  instruction  of  200  scholars  will  save  by 
the  free  school  law  $476,  the  500,000  children  in 
Pennsylvania  will  save  $1,190,000!  Very  few 
men  are  aware  of  the  immense  amount  of 
money  which  the  present  expensive  and  partial 
mode  of  education  costs  the  people.    Pennsyl- 
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▼aoia  has  half  a  million  of  children,  who  either 
do  go  or  ought  to  go  to  school  six  months  in  the 
year.  If  they  do  go,  at  two  dollars  per  quarter, 
their  schooling  costs  two  millions  of  dollars  per 
annum !  If  they  do  not  go  when  they  are  able, 
their  parents  deserve  to  be  held  in  disgrace. 
Where  they  are  unable,  if  the  State  does  not 
furnish  the  means,  she  is  criminally  negligent. 
But  by  the  free  school  law,  that  same  amount 
of  education  which  would  now  cost  two  millions 
of  dolldrs,  could  be  supplied  at  less  than  one- 
third  of  this  amount  The  amendment  which 
is  now  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  the  school 
law  of  last  session  is,  in  my  opinion,  of  a  most 
hateful  and  degrading  character.  It  is  a  re- 
enactment  of  the  pauper  law  of  1809.  It  pro- 
poses that  the  assessors  shall  take  a  census,  and 
make  a  record  of  the  poor.  This  shall  be  re- 
vised, and  a  new  record  made  by  the  County 
Commissioners,  so  that  the  names  of  those  who 
have  the  misfortune  to  be  poor  men's  children 
shall  be  forever  preserved,  as  a  distinct  class, 
in  the  archives  of  the  county !  The  teacher, 
too,  is  to  keep  in  his  school  a  pauper  book,  and 
register  the  names  and  attendance  of  poor 
scholars ;  thus  pointing  out  and  recording  their 
poverty  in  the  midst  of  their  companions.  Sir, 
hereditary  distinctions  of  rank  are  sufficiently 
odious ;  but  that  which  is  founded  on  poverty  is 
infinitely  more  so.  Such  a  law  should  be  en- 
titled "  An  act  for  branding  and  marking  the 
poor,  so  that  they  may  be  known  from  the  rich 
and  proud.** 

Many  complain  of  the  school  tax,  not  so 
much  on  account  of  its  amount,  as  because  it  is 
for  the  benefit  of  others  and  not  themselves. 
This  is  a  mistake.  It  v&for  their  own  benefit, 
inasmuch  as  it  perpetuates  the  government  and 
ensures  the  due  administration  of  the  laws  under 
which  they  live,  and  by  which  their  lives  and 
property  are  protected.  Why  do  they  not  urge 
the  same  objection  against  all  other  taxes? 
The  industrious,  thrifty,  rich  farmer  pays  a  heavy 
county  tax  to  support  criminal  courts,  build  jails, 
and  pay  sheriffs  and  jail- keepers,  and  yet  prob- 
ably he  never  has  had  and  never  will  have  any 
direct  personal  use  for  either.  He  never  gets 
the  worth  of  his  money  by  being  tried  for  a 
crime  before  the  court,  allowed  the  privilege  of 
the  jail  on  conviction,  or  receiving  an  equiva- 
lent from  the  sheriff  or  his  hangmen  officers ! 
He  cheerfully  pays  the  tax  which  is  necessary 
to  support  and  punish  convicts,  but  loudly  com- 
plains of  that  which  goes  to  prevent  his  fellow- 
Deing  from  becoming  a  crimmal,  and  to  obviate 
the  necessity  of  those  humiliating  institutions. 

This  law  is  often  objected  to  because  its  ben- 
efits are  shared  by  the  children  of  the  profligate 
spendthrift  equally  with  those  of  the  most  in- 
dustrious and  economical  habits.  It  ought  to 
be  remembered  that  the  benefit  is  bestowed,  not 
upon  the  erring  parents,  but  the  innocent  chil- 
dren. Carry  out  this  objection,  and  you  punish 
children  for  the  crimes  or  misfortunes  of  their 
parents.  You  virtually  establish  cases  and 
grades,  founded  on  no  merit  of  the  particular 
generation*  but  on  the  demerits  of  their  ances- 
tors ;  an  aristocracy  of  the  most  odious  and  in- 
solent kind — the  aristocracy  of  wealth  and  pride. 


It  is  said  that  its  advantages  will  be  unjustly 
and  unequally  enjoyed,  because  the  industrious, 
money-making  man  kee'ps  his  whole  family 
constantly  employed,  and  has  but  little  time  for 
them  to  spend  at  school  ;iwhile  the  idle  man 
has  but  little  employment  for  his  family,  and 
they  will  constantly  attend  school.  I  know,  sir, 
that  there  are  some  men  whose  whole  souls  are 
so  completely  absoi;bed  in  the  accumulation  of 
wealth,  and  whose  avarice  so  increases  with 
success,  that  they  look  upon  their  very  children 
in  no  other  light  than  as  instruments  of  gain- 
that  they,  as  well  as  the  ox  and  ass  within  their 
gates,  are  valuable  only  in  proportion  to  their 
annual  earnings.  And,  according  to  the  pres- 
ent system,  the  children  of  such  men  are  re- 
duced almost  to  an  intellectual  level  with  their 
co-laborers  of  the  brute  creation.  This  law  will 
be  of  vast  advantage  to  the  offspring  of  such 
misers.  If  they  are  compelled  to  pay  their 
taxes  to  support  schools,  their  very  meanness 
will  induce  them  to  send  their  children  to  them, 
to  get  the  worth  of  their  money.  Thus  it  will 
extract  good  out  of  the  very  penuriousness  of 
the  miser.  Surely  a  system  which  will  work 
such  wonders  ought  to  be  as  greedily  sought  for 
and  more  highly  prized  than  that  coveted  al- 
chemy which  was  to  produce  gold  and  silver 
out  of  the  blood  and  entrails  of  vipers,  lizards, 
and  other  filthy  vermin  ! 

Why,  sir,  are  the  colleges  and  literary  institu- 
tions of  Pennsylvania  now,  and  ever  have  been» 
in  a  languishing  and  sickly  condition  ?  Why, 
with  a  fertile  soil  and  genial  climate,  has  she, 
in  proportion  to  her  population,  scarcely  one- 
third  as  many  collegiate  students  as  cold,  bar- 
ren New  England  ?  The  answer  is  obvious : 
She  has  no  free  schools.  Until  she  shall  have, 
you  may  in  vain  endow  college  after  college ; 
they  will  never  be  filled,  or  filled  only  by  stud- 
ents from  other  States.  In  New  England  free 
schools  plant  the  seeds  and  the  desire  of  know- 
ledge in  every  mind,  without  regard  to  the 
wealth  of  the  parent  or  the  texture  of  the  pupil's 
garments.  When  the  seed,  thus  universally 
sown,  happens  to  fall  on  fertile  soil,  it  springs 
up  and  is  fostered  by  a  generous  public,  until  it 
produces  its  glorious  fruit.  Those  who  have  but 
scanty  means,  and  are  pursuing  a  collegiate 
education,  find  it  necessary  to  spend  a  portion 
of  the  year  in  teaching  common  schools.  Thus 
imparting  the  knowledge  which  they  acquire, 
they  raise  the  dignity  of  the  employment  to  a 
rank  which  it  should  always  hold,  honorable  in 
proportion  to  the  high  qualifications  necessary 
for  its  discharge.  Thus  devoting  a  portion  of 
their  time  to  acquiring  the  means  of  subsistence, 
industrious  habits  are  forced  upon  them,  and 
their  minds  and  bodies  become  disciplined  to  a 
regularity  and  energy  which  is  seldom  the  lot 
of  the  rich.  It  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  .to 
see  the  poor  man's  son,  thus  encouraged  by 
wise  legislation,  far  outstrip  and  bear  off  the 
laurels  from  the  less  industrious  heirs  of  wealth. 
Some  of  the  ablest  men  of  the  present  and  past 
days  never  could  have  been  educated  except 
for  that  benevolent  system.  Not  to  mention 
any  of  the  living,  it  is  well  known  that  the  archi- 
tect of  an  immortal  name,  who  "  plucked  the 
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lightnings  from  heaven,  and  the  sceptre  from 
tyrants,  was  the  child  of  free  schools.  Why 
shall  Pennsylvania  now  repudiate  a  system 
which  is  calculated  to  elevate  her  to  that  rank 
in  the  intellectual  which,  by  the  blessing  of 
Providence,  she  holds  in  the  natural  world  ? — 
to  be  the  key-stone  of  the  arch,  the  "  very  first 
among  her  equals  ?"  I  am  aware,  sir,  how  dif- 
ficult it  is  for  the  great  mass  of  the,  people,  who 
have  never  seen  this  system  in  operation,  to  un- 
derstand its  advantages.  But  is  it  not  wise  to 
let  it  go  into  full  operation,  and  learn  its  results 
from  experience  ?  Then,  if  it  prove  useless  or 
burthensome,  how  easy  to  repeal  it !  I  know 
faow  large  a  portion  of  the  community  can 
scarcely  feel  any  sym'pathy  with,  or  understand 
the  necessities  of  the  poor ;  or  appreciate  the 
exquisite  feelings  w)iich  they  enjoy,  when  they 
see  their  children  receiving  the  boon  of  educa- 
tion, and  rising  in  intellectual  superiority  above 
the  clogs  which  hereditary  poverty  had  cast 
upon  them.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  he  whose 
fat  acres  have  descended  to  him,  from  father  to 
son  in  unbroken  succession,  should  never  have 
sought  for  the  surest  means  of  alleviating  it. 
Sir,  when  I  reflect  how>pt  hereditary  wealth, 
hereditary  influence,  ana*  perhaps  as  a  conse- 
quence, hereditary  pride,  are  to  close  the  aven- 
ues and  steel  the  heart  against  the  wants  and 
the  rights  of  the  poor,  l\im  induced  to  thank 
my  Creator  for  having,  from  early  life,  bestowed 
upon  me  the  blessing  of  poverty.  Sir,  it  tr  a 
blessing — for  if  there  be  any  human  sensation 
more  ethereal  and  divine  than  all  others,  it  is 
that  which  feelingly  sympathizes  with  misfortune. 
But  we  are  told  that  this  law  is  unpopular,  and 
that  tile  people  of  the  State  desire  its  repeal. 
Has  it  not  always  been  so  with  every  new  re- 
form in  the  condition  of  man  ?  Old  habits  and 
old  prejudices  are  hard  to  be  removed  from  the 
mind.  Everv  new  improvement  which  has 
been  gradually  leading  man  from  the  savage 
through  the  civilized  up  to  a  highly  cultivated 
state,  has  required  the  most  strenuous  and  often 

esrilous  exertions  of  the  wise  and  the  good, 
ut,  sir,  much  of  its  unpopularity  is  chargeable 
upon  the  vile  arts  of  unpnncipled  demagogues. 
Instead  of  attempting  to  remove  the  honest 
misapprehensions  of  the  people,  they  cater  to 
their  prejudices,  and  take  advantage  of  them, 
to  gain  low,  dirty,  temporary,  local  triumphs.  I 
do  not  charge  this  on  any  particular  party. 
Unfortunately,  almost  the  only  spot  on  which 
all  parties  meet  in  union,  is  this  ground  of  com- 
mon infamy ! 

I  have  seen  the  present  chief  magistrate  of 
this  Commonwealth  violently  assailed  as  the 
projector  and  father  of  this  law.  I  am  not  the 
eulogist  of  that  gentleman ;  he  has  been  guilty 
of  manv  deep  political  sins.  But  he  deserves 
the  undying  gratitude  of  the  people  for  the 
steady,  untiring  zeal  which  he  has  manifested 
in  favor  of  common  schools.  I  will  not  say  his 
exertions  in  that  cause  have  covered  all,  but 
they  have  atoned  for  many  of  his  errors.  I 
trust  that  the  people  of  this  State  will  never  be 
called  upon  to  choose  between  a  supporter 
and  an  opposer  of  free  schools.  But  if  it  should 
come  to  that,  if  that  should  be  made  the  turning 


point  on  which  we  are  to  cast  our  suifrages,  if 
the  opponent  of  education  were  my  most  inti- 
mate personal  and  political  friend,  and  the  free 
school  candidate  my  most  obnoxious  enemy,  I 
should  deem  it  my  duty,  i&  a  patriot,  at  this 
moment  of  our  intellectual  crisis,  to  forget  all 
other  considerations,  and  I  should  place  myself 
unhesitatingly  and  cordially,  in  tne  ranks  of 
him  whose  banner  streams  m  light ! 

I  would  not  foster  nor  flatter  ignorance  to 
gain  political  victories,  which,  however  they 
might  profit  individuals,  must  prove  disastrous 
to  our  country.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  firom 
these  remarks,  that,  because  I  deem  this  a  para- 
mount object,  I  think  less  highly  than  here- 
tofore of  those  great,  important  cardinal  princi- 
ples which  for  years  past  have  controlled  my 
political  action.  They  are,  and  ever  shall  be, 
deeply  cherished  in  my  inmost  heart.  But  I 
must  be  allowed  to  exercise  my  own  judgment 
as  to  the  best  means  of  effecting  that  and  every 
other  object  which  I  think  beneficial  to  the 
community.  And,  according  to  that  judgment, 
the  light  of  general  information  will  as  surely 
counteract  the  pernicious  influence  of  secret, 
oath -bound,  murderous  institutions  as  the  sun 
in  heaven  dispels  the  darkness  and  damp  va- 
pors of  the  night. 

It  is  said  that  some  ^enderoen  here  owe  their 
election  to  their  hostility  to  general  education ; 
that  it  was  placed  distinctly  on  that  ground; 
that  others  lost  their  election  by  being  m  favor 
of  it ;  and  that  they  consented  to  supersede 
the  regularly  nominated  candidate  of  their  own 
party  who  had  voted  for  this  law.  It  may 
De  so.  I  believe  that  two  highly  respectable 
members  of  the  last  Legislature,  from  Union 
county,  who  voted  for  the  school  law,  did  fail  of 
re-election  on  that  ground  only.  They  were 
summoned  before  a  county  meeting,  and  re- 
quested to  pledge  themselves  to  vote  for  its 
repeal  as  the  price  of  their  re-elecdon.  But 
they  were  too  high-minded  and  honorable  men 
to  consent  to  such  degradation.  The  people, 
incapable  for  the  moment  of  appreciating  their 
worth,  dismissed  them  from  then-  service.  But 
I  venture  to  predict  that  they  have  passed  them 
by  only  for  the  moment.  Those  gentlemen 
have  earned  the  approbation  of  all  good  and 
intelligent  men  more  effectually  by  their  retire- 
ment, than  they  could  ever  have  done  by  re- 
taining popular  favor  at  the  expense  of  self- 
humihation.  They  fell,  it  is  true,  in  this  great 
struggle  between  the  powers  of  light  and  dark- 
ness ;  but  they  fell,  as  every  Roman  mother 
wished  her  sons  to  fall,  facing  the  enemy,  with 
all  their  wounds  in  front. 

True  it  is,  also,  that  twoother  gentlemen,  and 
I  believe  two  only,  lost  their  election  on  account 
of  th  eir  vote  on  that  question .  Y  refer  to  the  late 
members  from  Berks,  who  were  candidates  for 
re-elecdon ;  and  I  regret  that  genUemen  whom 
I  so  highly  respect,  and  whom  1  take  pleas- 
ure in  ranking  among  my  personal  friends,  had 
not  possessed  a  little  more  nerve  to  enable  them 
to  withstand  the  assaults  which  were  made 
upon  them  ;  or,  if  they  must  be  overpowered, 
to  wrap  their  mantles  gracefully  around  them 
and  yield  with  dignity.    But  this,  I  am  aware. 
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requires  a  high  degree  of  fortitude :  and  those 
respected  gentlemen,  distracted  and  faltering 
between  the  dictates  of  conscience  and  the 
clamor  of  the  oopulace,  at  length  turned  and 
^ed  ;  but  duty  nad  detained  them  so  long  that 
they  fled  too  late,  and  the  shaft  which  had 
already  been  winged  by  ignorance^  overtook 
and  pierced  them  from  behind.  I  am  happy  to 
say,  sir,  that  a  more  fortunate  fate  awaited  our 
friends  from  York.  Possessing  a  keener  insight 
into  futurity,  and  a  sharper  instinct  of  danger, 
they  saw  the  peril  at  a  greater  distance,  and  re- 
treated in  time  to  escape  the  fury  of  the  storm, 
and  can  now  safely  boast  that  "  discretion  is  the 
better  part  of  valor,"  and  that  **  they  fought  and 
ran  away/*  "  and  live  to  fight**-— on  t  other  side. 

Sir,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  any  gentleman 
should  have  consented  to  place  his  election  on 
hostility  to  general  education.  If  honest  ambi- 
tion were  his  object,  he  will  ere  long  lament 
that  he  attempted  to  raise  his  monument  of 
glory  on  so  muddy  a  foundation.  But,  if  it  be  so; 
that  they  were  placed  to  obstruct  the  diffusion 
of  knowledg:e,  it  is  but  justice  to  say  that  thev 
fitly  and  faithfully  represent  the  spirit  which 
sent  them  here,  when  they  attempt  to  sacrifice 
this  law  on  the  altars  which,  at  home,  among 
their  constituents,  they  have  raised  and  con- 
secrated to  intellectual  darkpess ;  and  on  which 
thejr  are  pouring  out  oblations  to  send  forth 
their  fetid  and  noxious  odors  over  die  ten  miles 
square  of  their  ambition ! 

But  will  this  Legislature — ^will  the  wise  guard- 
ians of  the  dearest  interests  of  a  great  Common- 
wealth— consent  to  surrender  the  high  advan- 
tages and  brilliant  prospects  which  this  law 
promises,  because  it  is  desired  by  worthy  gen- 
tlemen, who,  in  a  moment  of  causeless  panic 
and  popular  delusion,  sailed  into  power  on  a 
Tartarean  flood  ? — a  flood  of  ignorance,  darker 
and  to  the  intelligent  mind  more  dreadful,  than 
that  accursed  Stygian  pool,  at  which  mortals 
and  immortals  tremble!  Sir,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  liberal  and  enlightened  proceedings  of 
the  last  legislature  have  aroused  the  demon  of 
Ignorance  from  his  slumber ;  and  maddened  at 
the  threatened  loss  of  his  murky  empire,  his 
discordant  bowlings  are  heard  in  every  part  of 
our  land. 

Gentlemen  will  hardly  contend  for  the  doc- 
trine of  cherishing  and  obeying  the  ^prejudices 
and  errors  of  their  constituents,  instead  of 
prophesying  smooth  thines,  and  flattering  the 
people  with  the  belief  of  their  present  perfec- 
tion, and  thus  retarding  the  mind  in  its  onward 
progress,  it  is  the  duty  of  faithful  legislators  to 
create  and  sustain  such  laws  and  mstitutions 
as  shall  teach  us  our  wants,  foster  our  cravings 
after  knowledge,  and  urge  us  forward  in  the 
inarch  of  intellect.  The  barbarous  and  dis- 
graceful cry  which  we  hear  abroad  in  some 
parts  of  our  land,  "that  learning  makes  us 
worse— that  education  makes  men  rogues," 
should  find  no  echo  within  these  walls.  Those 
who  hold  such  doctrines  anywhere  would  be 
the  objects  of  bitter  detestation,  if  they  were  not 
rather  the  pitiable  objects  of  commiseration. 
For  even  voluntary  fools  require  our  compas- 
sion»  as  well  as  natural  idiots ! 


Those  who  would  repeal  this  law  because  it 
is  obnoxious  to  a  portion  of  the  people,  would 
seem  to  found  their  justification  on  a  desire  of 
popularity.  That  is  not  an  unworthy  object, 
when  they  seek  an  enduring  fame  which  is  con- 
structed of  imperishable  materials.  But  have 
these  gentlemen  Iqpkedback  and  consulted  the 
history  of  their  race,  to  learn  on  what  founda- 
tion and  on  what  materials  that  popularity  is 
built  which  outlives  its  possessor — which  is  not 
buried  in  the  same  grave  that  covers  his  mor- 
tal remains  ?  Sir,  I  believe  that  kind  of  fame 
may  be  acquired  by  deep  learning,  or  even  the 
love  of  it,  by  mild  philanthropy  or  unconouerable 
courage.  And  it  seems  to  me,  that  in  the  pres- 
ent state  of  feeling  in  Pennsylvania,  those  who 
will  heartily  and  successfully  support  the  cause 
of  general  education  can  acquire  at  least  some 
portion  of  the  honor  of  all  these  qualities  com- 
'  bined;  while  those  who  oppose  it  will  be  re- 
membered without  pleasure  and  will  soon  pass 
away  with  the  things  that  perish. 

In  giving  this  law  to  posterity  you  act  the  part 
of  the  philanthropist,  by  bestowing  upon  the 
poor  as  well  as  the  rich  the  greatest  earthly 
Doon  which  they  are  capable  of  receiving  ;  you 
act  the  part  of  the  philosopher,  by  pointing  out  if 
you  do  not  lead  them  up  the  hill  of  science ;  you 
act  the  part  of  the  hero,  if  it  be  true,  as  you  say, 
that  popular  veneeance  follows  close  upon  your 
footsteps.  Here,  then,  if  you  wish  true  popularity, 
is  a  theatre  on  which  you  may  acquire  it.  What 
renders  the  name  of  Socrates  immortal  but  his 
love  of  the  human  family,  exhibited  under  all 
circumstances,  and  in  contempt  of  every  dan- 
ger ?  But  courage,  even  with  but  little  benevo- 
lence, may  confer  lasting  renown.  It  is  this 
which  makes  us  bow  with  involuntary  respect 
at  the  names  of  Napoleon,  of  Caesar,  ana  of 
Richard  the  Lion  Heart.  But  what  earthly 
glory  is  there,  equal  in  lustre  and  duration  to 
that  conferred  by  education  ?  What  else  could 
have  bestowed  such  renown  upon  the  philoso- 
phers, the  poets,  the  statesmen  and  orators  of 
antiquity  ?  What  else  coul4  have  conferred 
such  undisputed  applause  upon  Aristotle,  De- 
mosthenes and  Homer ;  on  Virgil,  Horace  and 
Cicero?  And  is  learning  less  interesting  and 
important  now  than  it  was  in  centuries  past, 
when  those  statesmen  and  orators  charmed  and 
ruled  empires  with  their  eloquence  ? 

Sir,  let  it  not  be  thought  that  these  great 
men  acauired  a  higher  fame  than  is  within  the 
reach  of  the  present  age.  Pennsylvania's  sons 
possess  as  high  native  talents  as  any  other  na* 
tion  of  ancient  or  modem  time.  Many  of  the 
poorest  of  her  children  possess  as  ^rifi^ht  intel- 
lectual gems,  if  they  were  as  highly  polished,  as 
did  the  scholars  of  Greece  or  Rome.  But  too 
long,  too  disgracefully  long,  has  coward,  tremb- 
ling, procrastinating  legislation  permitted  them 
to  lie  buried  in  "  dark,  unfathomed  caves." 

If  you  wish  to  acquire  popularity,  how  often 
have  you  been  admonished  to  buUd  not  your 
monuments  of  brass  or  marble,  but  to  make 
them  of  ever-living  mind !  Although  the  period 
of  yours  or  your  diildren*s  renown,  cannot  be 
as  long  as  that  of  the  ancients,  because  vou 
start  from  a  later  period,  yet  it  may  be  no  less 
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brilliant.  Equal  attention  to  the  same  learning; 
equal  ardor  in  pursuing  the  same  arts  and  hb- 
>  eral  studies  which  has  rescued  their  names  from 
the  rust  of  corroding  time,  and  handed  them 
down  to  us  untarnished  from  remote  antiquity, 
would  transmit  the  names  of  your  children  and 
your  childr^n*s  children,  in ,  a  green  undying 
tame,  down  through  the  long  vista  of  succeed- 
ing agqs,  until  time  shall  mingle  with  eternity. 

Let  all,  therefore,  who  would  sustain  the  char- 
acter of  the  philosopher  or  philanthropist,  sus- 
tain this  law.  Those  who  would  add  thereto 
the  glory  of  the  hero  can  acquire  it  here,  for  in 
the  present  state  of  feeling  in  Pennsylvania,  I 
am  willing  to  admit,  that  but  little  less  dangerous 
to  the  public  man  is  the  war-club  and  battle-axe 
of  savage  ignorance  than  to  the  Lion- Hearted 
Richard  was  the  keen  scimitar  of  the  Saracen. 
He  who  would  oppose  it,  either  through  inability 
to  comprehend  the  advantages  of  general  edu- 
cation, or  from  unwillingness  to  bestow  them  on 
all  his  fellow-citizens,  even  to  the  lowest  and 
the  poorest,  or  from  dread  of  popular  vengeance, 
seems  to  me  to  want  either  the  head  of  the 
philospher,  the  heart  of  the  philanthropist,  or 
the  nerve  of  the  hero. 

All  these  things  would  be  easily  admitted  by 
almost  every  man,  were  it  not  for  the  supposed 
cost.  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  it  is  not 
expensive ;  but  admit  that  it  were  somewhat 
so,  why  do  you  cling  so  closely  to  your  gold  ? 
The  trophies  which  it  can  purchase,  the  idols 
which  it  sets  up,  will  scarcely  survive  their  pur- 
chaser. No  name,  no  honor,  can  long  be 
perpetuated  by  mere  matter.  Of  this  Egypt 
furnishes  melancholy  proof.  Look  at  her  stu- 
pendous pyramids,  which  were  raised  at  such 
immense  expense  of  toil  and  treasure!  As 
mere  masses  of  matter  they  seem  as  durable  as 
the  everlasting  hills,  yet  the  deeds  and  the 
names  they  were  intended  to  perpetuate  are  no 
longer  known  on  earth.  That  ingenious  people 
attempted  to  give  immortality  to  matter,  by  em- 
balming their  great  men  and  monarchs.  In- 
stead of  doing  deeds  worthy  to  be  recorded  in 
history,  their  very  names  are  unknown,  and  no- 
thing is  left  to  posterity  but  their  disgusting 
mortal  frames  for  idle  curiosiiy  to  stare  at.  What 
rational  being  can  view  such  soulless,  material 
perpetuation  with  pleasure  ?  If  you  can  enjoy 
it,  go,  sir,  to  the  foot  of  Vesuvius,  to  Hercula- 
neum  and  Pompeii,  those  eternal  monuments  of 
human  weakness.  There,  if  you  set  such  value 
on  material  monuments  of  riches,  may  you  see 
all  the  glory  of  art,  the  magnificence  of  wealth, 
the  gold  of  Ophir,  and  the  rubies  of  the  East,, 
preserved  in  indestructable  lava,  along  with  their 
naughty  wearers — the  cold,  smooth,  petrified, 
lifeless  beauties  of  the  "  Cities  of  the  Dead.*' 

Who  would  not  shudder  at  the  idea  of  such 
prolonged  material  identity  ?  Who  would  not 
rather  do  one  living  deed  than  to  have  his 
ashes  forever  enshrined  in  ever-burnished 
gold  ?  Sir,  I  trust  that  when  we  come  to  act  on 
this  question,  we  shall  take  lofty  ground — look 
beyond  the  narrow  space  which  now  circum- 
scribes our  vision — beyond  the  passing,  fleeting 
point  of  time  on  which  we  stand — and  so  cast 
our  votes  that  the  blessing  of  education  shall  be 


conferred  on  every  son  of  Pennsylvania — shall 
be  carried  home  to  the  poorest  child  of  the 
poorest  inhabitant  of  the  meanest  hut  of  your 
mountains,  so  that  even  he  may  be  prepared  to 
act  well  his  part  in  this  land  of  freemen,  and 
lay  on  earth  a  broad  and  a  solid  foundation  for 
that  enduring  knowledge  which  goes  on  increas- 
ing through  increasing  eternity. 

STRONG  FRIENDS  OF  FREE  SCHOOLS. 

At  the  session  of  the  Legislature  of  18341 
says  Wm.  C.  Armor,  in  his  "  Lives  oi  the 
Governors  of  Pennsylvania,"  the  law  for  the 
establishment  of  a  common-school  system 
was  passed.  It  met  little  opposition  in 
either  branch  of  the  Legislature,  being 
enacted  with  a  unanimity  rarely  equalled 
upon  any  important  question.  So  much 
had  been  said  upon  the  subject,  and  so 
thoroughly  had  the  necessities  of  the  State 
been  presented,  that  a  readiness  for  its 
adoption  seemed  to  be  felt.  But,  unfor- 
tunately, though  the  field  was  white  for  the 
harvest,  the  law  which  with  great  labor  and 
care  had  been  prepared,  proved  signally  un- 
suited  to  the  wants  of  the  State.  If  the 
thing  were  possible,  it  may  be  said  to  have 
been  too  perfect.  .It  was  so  elaborately 
drawn,  and  minutest  particulars  were  so 
carefully  provided  for,  that  little  discretion 
was  allowed  in  adapting  its  operation  to  the 
wants  of  the  diversified  populations  it  was 
designed  to  affect.  It  was  like  the  machin- 
ery of  certain  inventors,  where  all  the 
motive  power  is  expanded  in  overcoming 
the  friction  of  the  parts.  The  consequence 
was  that  a  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling*  was 
experienced,  and  at  the  session  of  1835  the 
sentiment  was  almost  universal  against  it. 
A  proposition  was  brought  forward  in  the 
Senate  for  its  abolition,  and  for  substituting 
the  system  of  iSoQ^-educating  the  poor 
gratis — which  was  carried  with  little  op- 
position. It  came  up  in  the  House,  and 
but  for  the  eloquent  appeals  of  Thaddeus 
Stevens,  would  have  been  carried  with  a  like 
unanimity  there.  The  tide  which  was  set- 
ting seemed  likely  to  engulf  all.  "  Why,*^ 
said  Stevens,  "shall  Pennsylvania  now  re- 
pudiate a  system  which  is  calculated  to 
elevate  her  to  that  rank  in  the  intellectual, 
which,  by  the  blessings  of  Providence,  she 
holds  in  the  natural  world? — to  be  the 
keystone  of  the  arch,  the  '  very  first  among 
her  equals. '  I  am  aware,  sir,  how  difficult 
it  is  for  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  who 
have  never  seen  this  system  in  operation,  to 
understand  its  advantages.  But  is  it  not 
wise  to  let  it  go  into  full  operation  and 
learn  its  results  from  experience  ?  Then,  if 
it  proves  worthless  or  burdensome,  how 
easy  to  repeal  it." 
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Mr.  Stevens  was  wrought  up  to  a  great 
pitch  of  excitement  while  delivering  this 
speech.  H^  took  a  position  in  the  broad 
middle  aisle  leading  up  to  the  Speaker's 
desky  where  he  had  full  freedom  tor  action, 
and  his  appearance  is  described  by  one  who 
was  then  a  member  of  that  body,  as  lit  up 
by  an  enthusiasm  almost  more  than  mortal. 
He  was  the  bitter  political  opponent  of 
Governor  Wolf,  to  whom  he  alludes  in  the 
speech  here  given ;  and  when,  after  passing 
encomiums  upon  the  Governor's  advocacy 
of  the  common -school  system,  that  startling 
and  majestic  declaration  was  made,  ''I 
should  place  myself  unhesitatingly  in  the 
ranks  of  hih  whose  banner  streams  in 
LIGHT,"  it  was  received  with  the  wildest 
expressions  of  delight.  The  magical  sen- 
tence was  taught  up  and  passed  current 
upon  every  lip,  and  whenever  this  era  of  the 
school  system  was  the  subject  of  conversation 
among  those  who  were  present  on  that  oc- 
casion, the  words  ''whose  banner  streams 
in  light  •'  were  exultingly  recalled. 

The  vote  was  taken,  and  it  was  found 
that  the  friends  of  common  schools  were 
largely  in  the  majority.  It  is  recorded  by 
John  W.  Forney,  in  an  elaborate  article 
published  in  the  IVashittgton  Chronicle^  upon 
the  life  and  character  of  the  Great  Com- 
moner, on  the  occasion  of  his  desfth,  that 
*^  Immediately  after  Mr.  Stevens  concluded 
this  great  effort,  he  received  a  message 
from  George  Wolf,  then  Democratic  Gov- 
ernor of  Pennsylvania,  and  a  leading  mem- 
ber of  the  Masonic  fraternity.  Governor 
Wolf  was  the  firm  friend  of  popular  educa- 
tion.  Of  a  different  and  more  methodical 
character,  he  did  not  and  could  not  bring 
to  the  movement  the  attributes  with  which 
God  had  clothed  Thaddeus  Stevens ;  but  he 
was  earnest  and  sincere.  When  Mr. 
Stevens,  in  response  to  his  invitation,  en- 
tered the  Executive  Chamber,  he  threw  his 
arms  about  his  neck,  and,  with  tearful  eyes 
and  broken  voice,  thanked  him  for  the 
great  service  he  had  rendered  to  our  com- 
mon humanity." 

Fortunately  for  the  cause  of  education, 
the  law  was  preserved  intact.  But  an  un- 
wieldy system,  which  in  its  operations  was 
constantly  provoking  hostility,  even  among 
the  friends  of  common  schools,  was  still  in 
force.  At  the  following  session,  that  of 
1836,  the  whole  subject  would  come  up  for 
action.  In  the  meantime  Governor  Ritner 
had  succeeded  to  the  gubernatorial  chair, 
and  had  selected  for  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth Thomas  H.  Burrowes,  a  firm 
friend  of  education,  and  who,  as  its  special 


advocate  in  after  years,  did  signal  service  to 
the  State.  With  his  countenance  and  aid, 
George  Smith,  M.  D.,  who,  as  chairman  of 
the  joint  committee  of  Education  in  the  two 
Houses,  had  been  intrusted  with  the  sub- 
ject, drew  an  entirely  new  bill,  embodying 
the  principles  of  the  old  law,  but  divesting 
it  of  objectionable  features.  In  this  new 
form  it  was  presented  at  the  session  of 
1836,  and  was  carried  triumphantly  through. 
It  went  immediately  into  effect  and  forms 
the  basis  of  the  excellent  system  at  present 
in  operation — reaching  out  to  every  nook 
and  corner  of  the  Commonwealth  ;  taking 
by  the  hand  the  child  of  wretchedness  and 
poverty  equally  with  the  most  favored  and 
pampered  of  fortune's  easy-going  offspring, 
and  leading  them  to  the  pure  fountains  of 
knowledge ;  and  noiselessly  and  unheralded 
scattering  open-handed  the  richest  of  earthly 
blessings. 

During  the  heated  political  canvass  which 
preceded  his  election,  an  editor  who  allowed 
his  zeal  to  get  the  better  of  his  discretion, 
knowing  that  he  had  a  class  of  readers  who 
would  be  delighted  with  the  sentiment,  pub- 
lished a  statement  that  Mr.  Ritner  was 
opposed  to  the  whole  catalogue  of  laws  for 
common  schools,  thinking  thereby  to  gain 
votes  for  him.  The  moment  it  came  to  the 
ears  of  Ritner,  he  started  at  once  to  find  the 
reckless  editor,  and  after  a  wearisome 
journey,  soundly  berated  him  for  his  duplic- 
ity, and  would  not  leave  him  until  he  had 
penned  an  article  denying  the  false  state- 
ment he  had  made,  and  had  promised  to 
insert  it  in  the  next  issue  of  his  paper.  It 
was  not  in  the  nature  of  .Joseph  Ritner  to 
allow  victory  to  be  purchased  at  the  sacrifice 
of  truth,  even  by  the  swerving  of  a  hair's 
breadth. 

Down  to  the  close  of  his  life  he  manifested 
a  lively  interest  in  the  success  of  the  com- 
mon-school system,  attending  Teachers* 
Institutes  in  the  county  where  he  lived,  and 
acting  as  presiding  officer  when  upon  the 
verge  of  eighty.  In  1861,  the  Normal 
School  at  l^inboro',  Erie  County,  was 
recognized  and  adopted  by  the  State.  Dr. 
Burrowes,  who  was  then  Superintendent, 
appointed  his  old  friend  and  associate  of  a 
preceding  generation,  as  one  of  the  in- 
spectors. Though  then  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
three  he  accepted  the  appointment,  and 
made  that  long  journey  of  more  than  five 
hundred  miles  by  rail  and  stage,  in  going 
to  the  school  and  returning  to  his  home,  with 
the  alacrity  and  pleasure  of  a  boy  of  sixteen. 
And  when  he  appeared  upon  the  platform 
of  the  great  hall  of  the  Institute,  in  the 
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presence  of  a  concourse  of  upturned  faces, 
it  could  but  excite  tears  of  gratitude,  that 
his  life  had  been  almost  miraculously 
lengthened  out  to  see  the  day  when  a  great 
institution  devoted  to  the  preparation  of 
common-school  teachers,  a  crowning  feature 
of  that  system,  should  be  inaugurated  upon 
a  spot  which  was  an  unbroken  wilderness 
when  the  law  was  originally  passed  in  his 
administration.  The  following  report  of 
his  remarks  on  that  occasion  is  given  in  The 
Pennsylvania  School  journal  of  that  date : 
^'  Having  referred  briefly  to  his  own  course 
in  relation  to  the  cause  of  education,  while 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  he  spoke 
somewhat  at  length  as  to  his  friend,  the 
present  Superintendent.  The  present  gen- 
eration could  not  appreciate  what  had  been 
done ;  nor  indeed,  could  the  complete  re- 
sult be  revealed  in  one  or  two  generations. 
He  himself  had  seen  the  inauguration  of  the 
system  of  free  common  schools,  and  had 
witnessed  some  of  its  fruits ;  but  he  could 
not  hope  to  live  to  behold  the  rich  harvests 
which  he  had  faith  to  believe  were  yet  to  be 
reaped  from  it.  He  commended  the  loca- 
tion of  the  buildings, — and  of  the  grounds, 
so  beautifully  adapted  both  for  ornamental 
and  useful  cultivation.  He  could  well 
credit  Mr.  Taylor's  statement,  that  this  was 
a  few  years  ago  a  wilderness,  for  we  could 
still  see  the  stumps  on  every  side.  A  very 
few  years  would  see  this  the  most  attractive 
spot  in  Western  Pennsylvania." 

Governor  Ritner  always  regarded  his  con- 
nection with  the  school  system  with  singular 
satisfaction,  and  viewed  the  consummation 
of  its  adoption  as  the  crowning  glory  of  his 
administration.  Even  the  progress  which 
was  made  during  the  three  years  in  which 
he  occupied  the  chair  of  state  was  a  subject 
of  congratulation,  which  he  thus  presents  in 
his  last  Annual  Message  to  the  Legislature : 
"  The  condition  of  the  means  provided  by 
the  State  for  general  education  is  so  flourish- 
ing that  little  is  required  to  be  done  by  the 
present  Legislature.  Within  three  years  the 
permanent  State  appropriation  to  this  object 
has  been  increased  from  ^75,000  annually  to 
^400,000.  Nor  will  this  large  outlay  have 
been  without  its  fruits.  Instead  of  seven 
hundred  and  sixty-two  common  schools  in 
operation  at  the  end  of  the  year  1835,  and 
about  seventeen  academies  (the  latter  in  a 
state  of  almost  doubtful  existence),  with  no 
female  seminaries  fostered  by  the  State,  she 
has  now  five  thousand  common  schools, 
thirty-eight  academies,  and  seven  female 
seminaries  in  active  and  permanent  opera- 
tion, disseminating  the  principles  of  litera- 


ture, science,  and  virtue  over  the  land.     In 
addition  to  these,  there  are  many  schoob, 
academies,  and  female  seminaries  of  a  private  ^ 
character,  equally  useful  and  deserving  in  * 
their  proper  sphere." 

Secretary  Burrowes,  ex-officio  Superin- 
tendent of  Common  Schools,  in  his  report 
to  the  Legislature  at  the  same  time  that  tbb 
message  was  delivered,  pays  the  following 
just  tributes:  *'The  undersigned  cannot 
close  this  report  without  bearing  testimony 
to  one  fact  alike  honorable  to  the  State  and 
advantageous  to  the  system.  In  his  whole 
experience  the  blighting  touch  of  party 
politics  has  never  been  detected  upon  it. 
All  seem  to  forget  their  every-day  differ- 
ences, and  to  meet  unitedly  on  this,  as  on  a 
Sabbath  ground  of  devotion  to  the  public 
good.  In  no  station  of  life  has  this  right 
feeling  been  more  obvious  than  amoiig  those 
in  power.  When  the  agitating  divisions  of 
the  day  shall  have  sunk  into  comparative 
insignificance,  and  names  be  only  repeated 
in  connection  with  some  great  act  of  public 
benefaction,  those  of  George  Wolf  and 
Joseph  Ritner  will  be  classed  by  Penn- 
sylvania among  the  noblest  on  her  long  list; 
the  one  for  his  early  and  manly  advocacy, 
and  the  other  for  his  well-timed  and  de- 
termined support  of  the  Free  School." 


STEVENS  HALL  AT  PENNSYLVANIA  COLLEGE. 

Previous  to  his  appearance  as  an  advocate 
of  free  schools  in  the  Legislature,  Mr.  Stevens 
had  shown  his  interest  in  education  by  se- 
curing, in  1834,  a  generous  appropriation 
from  the  State  in  aid  of  Pennsylvania  Col- 
lege, established  a  short  time  previously  in  his 
adopted  town,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of 
his  colleague  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tetives,  and  against  the  protest  of  many  of 
his  warmest  and  most  influential  friends  at 
home.  When  this  bill  was  before  the  House, 
he  made  a  speech  which  the  editor  of  the 
Harrisburg  Telegraph  at  the  time  said  "was 
one  never  excelled,  if  ever  equalled  in  the 
hall."  In  remembrance  of  this  good  act, 
and  for  other  favors  of  a  private  character, 
one  of  the  finest  buildings  now  connected 
with  the  College  is  named  Stevens  Hall. 

On  the  tenth  day  of  March,  1838,  Mr. 
Stevens  made  a  second  speech  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  an  educational  question, 
in  favor  of  a  bill  to  establish  a  School  of  Arts 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  to  promote 
the  acquisition  of  useful  knowledge  by  en- 
dowing the  Colleges,  Academies,  and  Fe- 
male Seminaries  of  the  State.  This  speech 
was  more  eloquent,  polished,  and  scholarly 
than  his  former  one,  if  less  pointed,  forcible, 
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and  severe.  The  bill  he  advocated  was 
passed  by  the  Hous^,  but  subsequently  re- 
considered and  defeated ;  but  that  part  of 
it  relating  to  the  endowment  of  higher  in- 
stitutions of  learning  was  later  in  the  session 
attached  as  an  amendment  to  an  Act  relating 
to  common  schools,  and  became  a  law.  It 
was  the  most  comprehensive  and  liberal 
measure  of  the  kind  that  has  ever  been 
enacted  by  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature. 

SPEECH  OF  MR.  STEVENS  IN  1 838. 

Mr.  Speaker:  U  requires  a  good  deal  of 
courage,  or  rather  insensibility,  to  address  the 
House  in  an  afternoon  session  of  a  sunny  day. 
Yet,  although  the  reasons  in  favor  of  this  bill 
have  been  well  and  ably  urged,  and  although 
the  objections  have  been  rather  insinuated  and 
hinted  at.  than  urged,  yet  I  cannot  help  fearing 
that  there  is  more  hostility  to  the  bill  than  it 
merits.  I  consider  it  as  the  most  important 
proposition,  and  one  most  worthy  the  serious 
and  candid  consideration  of  this  House,  of  all 
that  have  yet  been  brought  before  it — one 
which,  in  my  judgment,  more  nearly  concerns 
our  honor,  ana  the  interests  of  this  great  Com- 
monwealth, than  any  other  that  can  be  brought 
before  it. 

I  think  it  is  generally  admitted  that  within 
the  last  few  years,  Pennsylvania  has  acquired 
more  honor  by  her  legislation  upon  the  subject 
of  education,  than  she  had  ever  done  before ; 
and  I  cannot  help  believing — that  those  under 
whose  auspices  that  legislation  took  place,  will 
be  gratefully  remembered  in  after  times ;  and 
that  the  name  of  the  Governor,  who — fortunately, 
I  admit,  for  the  honor  and  interests  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, gave  place  to  the  present  firm,  intelli- 
gent and  independent  Executive — when  the 
niults  and  follies  of  his  party  politics  shall  have 
been  forgotten,  will  stand  out  prominently  and 
honorably  upon  the  records  of  dme,  as  a  great 
benefactor  of  the  human  race,  for  his  bold, 
manly,  and  persevering  efforts  in  favor  of  edu- 
cation. I  trust  I  may  say  this  much  in  justice, 
without  the  imputation  of  flattery.  That  gen- 
tleman's political  sun  has  set  forever.  Power, 
patronage,  and  ofHcial  favor,  will  never  again, 
to  any  great  extent,  be  dispensed  by  him.  Now 
flatterers  and  sycophants  would  rather  shun  and 
reproach,  than  approach  and  applaud  him. 

But  I  trust  that  political  prejudice  and  party 
rancor  will  never  be  permitted  to  do  permanent 
injustice  to  meritorious  actions.  For  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  life  of  public  men  is  a 
life  of  calumny  and  misery.  When,  therefore, 
they  have  retired,  let  their  good  deeds  be  in- 
scnbed  on  tables  of  brass,  and  over  their  errors 
be  thrown  the  mantle  of  oblivion. 

Great  and  creditable  as  have. hitherto  been 
the  efforts  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation, I  trust  she  is  not  yet  exhausted ;  but  while 
she  is  only  in  the  vigor  of  youth  in  her  physical 
strength,  she  has  not  yet  attained  the  maturity 
of  manhood,  much  less  the  decrepitude  of  old 
as^e,  in  her  mental  energies  ;  but  that  this  leg- 
islature, and  many  future  deliberative  bodies 


here,  will  go  on  acquning  increasing  lustre,  by 
their  efforts  in  favor  of  useful  knowledge.  The 
^degree  of  civilization  and  intellectual  cultivation 
of  every  nation  on  earth,  may  be  ascertained^ 
and  accurately  estimated,  by  the  amount  of  en- 
couragement which  they  give,  not  by  individual 
contributions,  for  these  only  show  private  liber- 
ality, but  by  permanent  laws,  to  common 
schools  and  common  education,  and  to  the 
higher  branches  of  knowledge.  Nor  does  it 
seem  possible  to  separate  the  higher  from  the 
lower  branches  of  education,  without  injuring^ 
if  not  paralyzing,  the  prosperity  of  both.  They 
are  as  mutually  dependent  and  necessary  to- 
each  other's  existence  and  prosperit)r,  as  are 
the  ocean  and  the  streams  by  which  it  is  sup- 
plied. For  while  the  ocean  supplies  the  quictc-^ 
ening  principles  of  the  springs,  they  in  turn 
pour  their  united  tribute  to  the  common  reser- 
voir— thus  mutually  replenishing  each  other. 
So  colleges  and  academies  furnish  and  propa- 
gate the  seeds  of  knowledge  for  common 
schools;  and  they  transfer  their  most  thrifty 
plants  to  these  more  carefully  and  more  highly 
cultivated  gardens  of  knowledge.  I  am  aware 
that  there  are  many  honest,  highly  respectable,, 
and  somewhat  intelligent  gentlemen  here  and 
elsewhere,  who,  white  they  fully  appreciate, 
and  frankly  acknowledge  the  advantages  of 
common  schools,  doubt  or  deny  the  utility  of 
the  higher  branches  of  learning. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  subject  demands  careful 
examination  and  candid  argument,  and  in  that 
spirit,  I  trust,  we  shall  meet  it.  And  I  believe 
that  a  little  careful  and  candid  reflection  will 
convince  gentlemen  that  in  all  their  objections, 
they  err.  They  object  that  colleges  are  schools 
for  the  rich,  and  not  for  the  poor — that  classical 
learning  is  useless  in  the  common  walks  of  life 
— that  it  is  soon  forgotten — ^that  it  tends  to  pro- 
duce idleness  by  promoting  pride  and  vanity ; 
this  is  the  argument  of  one  gentieman  here  and 
of  many  elsewhere. 

It  may  be  true,  that  unendowed  colleges  are 
accessible  only  to  the  rich ;  but  that  shows  the 
necessity  of  endowing  them,  and  thus  opening 
their  doors  to  the  meritorious  poor.  Extend 
public  aid  to  these  institutions  and  thus  reduce 
the  rate  of  tuition;  in  short,  render  learning 
cheap  and  honorable ;  and  he  who  has  genius,, 
no  matter  how  p|Oor  he  may  be,  will  find  the 
means  of  improving  it.  It  can  hardly  be  seri- 
ously contended  that  a  liberal  education  is  use- 
less to  man  in  any  condition  of  life.  So  long  as 
the  only  object  of  our  earthly  existence  is  hap- 
piness, enlarged  knowledge  must  be  useful  to 
every  intellectual  being,  high  or  low,  rich  or 
poor — unless  you  consider  happiness  as  con- 
sisting in  the  mere  vulgar  gratification  of  the 
animal  appetites  and  passions.  Then  indeed 
that  man,  like  the  brute,  is  happiest  who  has 
the  most  flesh  and  blood,  the  strongest  sinews, 
and  the  stoutest  stomach.  It  may  be  true,  and 
probably  is,  that  the  mere  literal  and  verbal 
part  of  classic  education  is  soon  forgotten,  es- 
pecially in  this  country,  where  so  few  inherit 
sufficient  wealth  to  raise  them  above  the  neces- 
sity of  constantly  following  some  business  to 
provide  for  themselves  and  dependent  families ; 
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but  the  impressions  which  it  makes--  the  noble 
principles  which  it  inspires — can  never  be  erased 
from  the  mmd.  Besides,  it  tends  to  develop 
the  mental  faculties  and  give  them  a  strength, 
solidity  and  energy  which  they  could  never 
otherwise  acquire ;  just  as  you  see  workmen 
bufld  a  massive  and  high  arch  over  a  wooden 
frame,  without  which  they  never  could  have 
reared  and  united  it — yet  when  it  is  united  and 
becomes  dry,  it  not  only  retains  its  shape,  but 
it  is  capable  of  sustaining  any  amount  of  super- 
added useful  weight,  although  the  wooden  frame- 
work is  rotted  away  or  removed. 

Never  was  there  a  grosser  or  more  ipjurious 
error  than  to  suppose  that  learning  begets  pride. 
Ignorance  is  the  parent  of  pride  and  disgusting 
vanity ;  he  only  has  censurable  pride,  who  has 
too  little  knowledge  to  know  that  he  is  himself 
a  fool.  But  he  who  has  long  and  arduously 
labored  up  the  hill  of  science,  and  then  found 
himself  but  standing  upon  the  threshold  of  her 
temple — who,  after  a  toilsome,  and  perhaps 
successful  examination  of  the  works  of  nature 
and  of  art,  discovers  that  he  has  scarcely  yet 
entered  upon  the  confines  of  the  inimitable 
works  of  an  omniscient  artist,  will  surely  tind 
nothing  in  his  own  weak,  blind  insignificance, 
to  flatter  pride  or  foster  vanity.  It  is  the  illit- 
erate, ignorant,  senseless,  witless  coxcomb  that 
struts  and  fumes,  proud  perhaps  of  his  ignor- 
ance, himself,  his  baubles,  and  his  foUy. 

Sir,  I  trust  I  need  add  nothing  more  to  show 
the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education.  I  believe 
that  the  proposed  permanent  mode  of  provid- 
ing for  the  higher  institutions  of  learning,  is 
more  useful  to  the  cause  of  science,  and  more 
economical  to  the  State,  than  the  present  un- 
certain mode  of  appropriations  by  the  Legisla- 
ture. In  times  of  high  prosperity  these  institu- 
tions can  maintain  themselves ;  but  when  the 
country  is  overtaken  by  seasons  of  adversity, 
which  are  inseparable  from  all  communities, 
and  more  frequently  befall  Republics  than  any 
other  nations,  because  their  freedom  of  thought, 
action  and  speculation  renders  their  course  of 
policy  and  laws  less  stable  and  certain  than  in 
more  despotic  governments— these  institutions 
are  obliged  to  impose  increased  burthens  upon 
their  diminished  number  of  students,  or  sus- 
pend operations.  Men  of  good  talents  and 
high  acquirements  can  with  difficulty  be  found 
to  embaAc  their  fortunes  upon  such  uncertain 
foundations;  those,  especiallv,  whose  daily 
bread  depends  upon  their  daily  labor,  are  en- 
tirely excluded ;  and  thus  these  institutions  lose 
the  services  of  the  most  learned  and  industrious 
teachers.  For  it  will  be  admitted,  that  those 
who  have  obtained  their  diplomas  in  defiance 
of  poverty  are  more  likely  to  be  industrious  and 
learned  than  their  wealthy  classmates. 

It  seems  to  me  that  true  economy  would  be 
consulted  by  making  appropriations  small  but 
permanent.  The  present  sum  proposed  is  so 
small  as  almost  to  make  a  Pennsylvanian  blush 
to  find  it  opposed.  The  thirty  or  forty  thousand 
dollars,  which  is  asked  for  all  these  institutions, 
is  a  less  sum  than  you  appropriate  annually  to 
keep  in  repair  a  single  section  of  your  canals, 
to  be  disbursed  and  expended   by  a  single 


a^ent.  Though  we  have  appropriated  less  in 
^fl,  to  colleges  and  academies,  than  single  in- 
stitutions, of  other  States  are  worth,  yet  some  of 
our  institutions  have  received  in  money  and 
lands,  I  believe  I50.000  or  |ioo,ooo;  and  being 
thus  full  of  funds,  for  a  while,  they  flourished  in 
luxury,  if  not  idleness,  and  neglected  what  was 
necessary  for  their  future  prosperity  and  preser- 
vation. But  if  the  same  amount  had  been 
sparingly,  but  permanentiy  appropriated — com- 
bining the  aid  of  Government  with  their  own 
industry  and  economy,  these  institutions  would 
have  been  perfectly  prepared  to  meet  the  ad- 
versity of  the  times.  They  could  have  given  a 
certain  living  \o  their  professors,  and  they  could 
have  been  assured,  that  their  situations  were 
permanent.  This  would  add  much  to  the  cause 
of  science,  and  equally.  I  trust  every  gentleman 
here  will  think,  to  the  glory  of  the  State.  These 
institutions  being  permanent  and  prosperous, 
would  reduce  the  price  of  education,  and  thus 
enable  the  aspiring  sons  of  the  poor  man  to  be- 
come equally  learned  with  the  rich.  Then 
should  we  no  longer  see  the  struggling  genius 
of  the  humble  obstructed,  and  as  now,  stopped 
midway  in  the  paths  of  science ;  but  we  should 
see  them  reaching  the  farthest  goal  of  their 
noblest  ambition.  Then  the  laurel  wreath 
would  no  loneer  be  the  purchase  of  gold,  but 
the  reward  of  honest  merit.  Then  the  yeo- 
manry of  our  country  would  shine  forth  in  their 
grandeur,  the  proudest  ornament  of  the  nation. 
In  the  national  workshops  of  science,  the  gem 
of  the  peasant  would  be  polished  till  it  outshone 
the  jewel  of  the  prince. 

I  am  aware  that  the  too  great  increase  of  the 
number  of  colleges  is  feared  by  some.  I  have 
no  such  apprehension.  With  a  population  in- 
creasing as  fast  as  ours  is — with  a  soil  and  a 
territory  capable  of  supporting  ten  millions  of 
inhabitants ;  with  free  schools  to  plant  the  seeds 
and  the  desire  of  knowledge  in  every  mind; 
with  discriminating  parents  to  encourage  and 
select  those  most  anxious,  and  best  fitted  for 
scientific  acquirements,  there  is  litde  danger 
that  we  shall  have  too  many  institutions  for  the 
education  of  our  youth. 

Why,  sir,  I  trust  and  believe  that  the  time  is 
but  just  ahead,  when  our  most  barren  moun- 
tains, now  without  inhabitants,  shall  swarm 
with  a  useful  and  industrious  population,  digging 
and  converting  into  individual  and  national 
wealth,  the  vast  treasures  now  buried  beneath 
their  surface.  Then,  the  farmers  of  the  valleys 
— those  who  are  now  called  upon  to  aid  in  the 
cause  of  science  and  of  arts — will  be  no  longer 
dependent  on  a  foreign  market  for  the  disposal 
of  their  produce ;  it  will  all  be  wanted  to  feed 
those  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  who  are, 
and  must  be,  employed  in  disemboweling  the 
earth  of  its  treasures.  With  such  a  teeming 
population  and  such  riches,  there  is  little  dan- 
ger that  we  shall  have  too  many  schools,  but 
rather  that  we  shall  scarcely  find  institutions 
enough  to  cultivate  the  youthful  mind.  But  if 
there  were  danger,  I  think  this  is  well  calculated 
to  cure  the  evil.  That  spirit  of  economy,  I  will 
not  say  parsimony,  which  usually  governs  Leg- 
islatures, would  tend  to  restrain  their  multipli- 
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cation.  Every  institution  that  is  hereafter 
chartered,  would  be  entitled  to  receive  the  an- 
nuity fixed  by  this  law.  That  would  prevent 
the  incorporation  of  any  unnecessary  ones. 
Now,  any  charter  can  be  procured  at  first  with- 
out any  appropriation;  but  this  may  be  con- 
tinued till  they  are  sufficiently  multiplied  to 
control  the  Legislature  and  procure  lavish  ap- 
propriations, to  the  danger  of  exhausting  the 
treasury,  if  not  of  breaking  in  upon  the  common 
school  fund  itself.  I  hope  this  House  will  see 
that  a  permanent  method  of  making  appropria- 
tions IS  more  useful  to  science,  and  more 
economical  than  the  present  mode.  Surely  it 
would  be  more  honorable  to  our  lawgivers,  to 
deem  such  a  subject  as  this  worthy  of  a  per- 
manent place  upon  our  statute  books,  than  to 
leave  it  as  it  now  is,  with  a  cold  constitutional 
recommendation,  to  the  wayward  care  of  fugitive 
legislation. 

1  cannot  help  fearing,  from  what  we  have 
heard  from  the  gentleman  of  Venango,  as  to  the 
inutility  of  learning,  that  there  is  in  this  com- 
munity too  great  and  growing  an  inclination  to 
under-value  classical  knowledge.  If  we  foster 
this  disposition,  is  there  not  danger  that  in  some 
future  revolution  of  the  condition  of  the  world, 
the  light  of  science  will  be  entirely  extinguished  ? 
When  the  barbarians  made  war,  not  only  upon 
Rome  but  upon  all  learning,  what  and  who 
preserved  the  arts  and  sciences  and  knowledge 
of  antiquity  from  utter  oblivion  ?  Not  common 
schools,  and  gentlemen  of  common  education, 
useful  as  they  are.  During  the  long  and  gloomy 
period  of  the  Dark  Ages,  they  were  preserved 
and  fostered,  and  finally  restored  by  liberally 
educated  priests  and  learned  monks;  and  if 
they  did  no  other  good,  we  owe  the  existence  of 
science,  as  it  now  is,  to  them.  This  light  of 
knowledge  is  so  easily  extinguished,  and  so  hard 
and  tedious  to  be  rekindled,  that  it  ought  to  be 
as  carefully  guarded,  night  and  day,  as  was 
ever  the  sacred  fire  by  the  vestal  virgins. 

But  ought  we  not  to  look  beyond  the  present 
moment,  and  inquire  into  the  effect  which  the 
arts  and  sciences  are  to  have  upon  the  posthum- 
ous glory  of  our  country  ?  Nations,  like  indi- 
viduals, sport  but  a  brief  scene  upon  this  stage 
of  action,  and  then  pass  away  into  the  oblivion 
of  their  own  ignorance,  or  into  that  immortality 
which  their  civilization  and  intellectual  cultiva- 
tion have  provided  for  them.  Little  as  we  think 
of  it  now,  such  will,  perhaps,  at  no  distant  day, 
be  the  fate  of  this  nation.  And  who  does  not 
desire  his  country  to  live  in  the  memory  of 
posterity  ?  Does  any  gentleman  think  that  we 
shall  not,  like  other  nations,  feel  the  frost  of 
time  and  crumble  to  decay?  As  surely  as  we 
can  judge  of  the  future  from  the  past,  the  day 
will  come  when  even  civilization  will  leave  us, 
and  travel  onward  perhaps  to  some  yet  undis- 
covered country ;  or,  having  made  the  circle  of 
the  habitable  globe,  return,  reoccupy  and  re- 
furbish her  ancient  but  now  deserted  habitations ; 
when,  perhaps,  as  an  act  of  retributive  justice, 
this  fair  soil  shall  be  retrod  by  the  foot  of  the 
barbarian,  from  which  he  has  been,  is  being, 
and  1  fear  will  continue  to  be  expelled  by  Chris- 
tian treachery  and  robbery  and  murder ;  when 


your  richest  and  proudest  cities,  though  now 
gladdened  and  enlivened  with  the  commerce 
of  every  clime,  shall  be  like  ancient  Tyre,  or 
modern  Venice ;  when  your  vast  system  of  im- 
provements, which  is  now  annually  covered 
with  the  richest  productions  of  the  fairest  land 
and  happiest  people  on  earth,  shall  be  forgotten ; 
when  your  canals  shall  be  obliterated  ditches, 
and  your  iron  railroad,  which  for  utility,  put  to 
blush  the  proudest  inventions  of  antiquity,  shall 
be  less  known  and  less  used  than  are  now  the 
Flaminian  or  Appian  ways  of  Rome;  when 
these  rich,  fertile,  lovely  valleys,  now  literally 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  shall  be  like  the 
deserted  plains  of  Palestine. 

Is  there  any  gentleman  who  thinks  this  an 
idle  vision  of  fancy  ?  Need  I  remind  you  of  the 
trite  but  eloquent  example  of  Troy,  whose  very 
name,  and  the  names  of  the  mighty  men  who 
did  such  mighty  deeds  of  valor  around  and 
within  her  beleaguered  walls,  would  now  be  un- 
known if  they  had  not  been  given  to  fame  by 
the  learning  of  the  Grecian  bard?  Her  very 
site  was  a  frequent  and  a  fit  theme  of  antiquarian 
argument.  , 

If  this  allusion  should  be  unintelligble  to  the 
opponents  of  this  bill — if  the  writings  of  Homer 
should  chance  to  be  Greek  to  them — 1  pray 
them  to  consult  their  Biblical  information,  of 
which,  I  suppose,  they  would  all  be  ashamed  to 
be  ignorant,  and  ask,  what  is  now  the  condition 
of  the  once  proud,  populous,  and  powerful  cap- 
ital of  Edom,  whose  armed  warriors  were  the 
terror  of  surrounding  nations.  Till  within  a  few 
years,  for  ten  centuries,  its  very  location  was 
unknown  to  the  civilized  world,  notwithstanding 
its  former  grandeur.  It  is  true  that  discoveries 
have  been  lately  made,  that  show  us  permanent 
evidences  of  her  former  greatness,  that  I  fear 
we  shall  not  leave  behind  us.  You  may  now 
behold  her  houses,  and  palaces,  and  temples, 
and  theatres,  and  tombs,  more  magnificent 
than  the  dwellings  of  many  nations,  cut  with 
immense  labor  and  ingenious  art  from  the  solid 
rock ;  there,  to  be  sure,  they  may  ever  be  seen, 
until,  perhaps,  the  solid  granite  shall  become 
fluid  in  the  boiling  crucible  of  the  Almighty.  It 
is  true  she  is  still  surrounded  by  her  rock-built 
ramparts;  but  they  have  not  passed  away  with 
her  population,  only  because  they  are  the  work 
of  the  Eternal  Architect.  But  where  are  the 
descendants  of  those  who  once  rendered  vocal 
those  halls,  and  palaces,  and  temples,  and  thea- 
tres ?  Naught  remains  of  them  but  their  empty 
tombs ;  no  human  voice  now  breaks  the  silence 
of  that  desolation.  The  owl  literally  dwells  in 
the  house  of  the  rich  man,  and  the  dragon 
reigns  in  the  palace  of  princes.  Viewing  such 
ruin  as  the  doomed  fate  of  nations,  who  does 
not  desire  to  be  able  to  look  down  this  broad 
and  desolating  gulf  of  time,  and  amidst  its  de- 
struction, behold  his  own  country  forever  flour- 
ishing like  the  green  and  flowery  oasis  in  the 
midst  of  a  barren  desert  ?  Can  any  one  be  in- 
sensible to  these  motives  ?  Is  there  a  gentle- 
man within  these  walls,  is  there  a  human  being 
anywhere,  whose  tabernacle  of  clay  is  inhabited 
by  a  living  soul,  that  does  not  anxiously  desire 
to  see  the  fair  fame  and  noble  deeds  of  his 
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native  land,  instead  of  being  blotted  and  blurred 
by  Boeotian  ignorance,  recorded  in  letters  of 
living  light,  by  the  bright  pen  of  the  historic 
muse? 

I  am  comparatively  a  stranger  among  you — 
born  in  another,  in  a  distant  State— no  parent 
or  kindred  of  mine  did,  does,  or  probably  ever 
will  dwell  within  your  borders.  I  have  none  of 
those  strong  cords  to  bind  me  to  your  honor 
and  your  interest — yet,  if  there  is  any  one  thing 
on  earth  which  I  ardently  desire  above  all 
others,  it  is  to  see  Pennsylvania  standing  up  in 
her  intellectual,  as  she  confessedly  does  in  her 
physical  resources,  high  above  all  her  confeder- 
ate rivals.  How  shameful  then,  would  it  be, 
for  these  her  native  sons  to  feel  less  so,  when 
the  dust  of  their  ancestors  is  mingled  with  her 
soil — ^their  friends  and  relatives  enjoy  her  pres- 
ent prosperity — and  their  descendants,  for  long 
ages  to  come,  will  partake  of  her  happiness  or 
misery,  her  glory  or  her  infamy  ? 

How  are  we  to  secure  for  our  country  this 
great  good — ^this  meed  of  earthly  immortality  ? 
Not  by  riches,  which  some  genUemen  so  highly 
value.  « Croesus  is  remembered  only  to  be  de- 
spised. What  was  it  that  has  given  such  fresh 
and  durable  renown  to  the  comparatively  cir- 
cumscribed and  barren  territory  of  Athens,  of 
Sparta,  of  all  Greece  ?  Not  her  wealth.  Sparta 
was  more  renowned  even  for  her  poverty,  than 
was  ever  the  silken  Persian  with  his  heaps  of 
gold.  It  was  not  her  military  grandeur;  for, 
sir,  great  as  she  was  in  arms,  she  was  still 
greater,  and  is  more  renowned,  for  her  arts  and 
sciences.  Which  will  longest  live — the  name 
and  tiie  iame  of  Solon,  or  of  the  victors  and 
victories  of  Marathon  and  Salamis?  Which 
will  soonest  die — (if  indeed  either  be  destructi- 
ble) the  name  of  the  law-giver  of  Sparta,  or  of 
his  fellow  countryman,  the  mighty  captain  of 
Thermopylae?  Whatever  may  be  said  of  her 
deeds  of  patriotic  valor,  her  true  and  lasting 
glory  will  ever  be  found  in  her  civil  institutions 
— in  the  wisdom  of  her  laws,  her  academic 
groves,  the  schools  and  porticoes  of  the  philoso- 
phers, the  writings  of  her  poets,  and  the  forum 
of  her  orators.  If  we  are  not  altogether  insen- 
sible,to  such  considerations,  let  us,  in  our  hum- 
ble way,  do  all  in  our  power,  not  only  to  lay 
broad  and  deep  the  foundations,  but  to  build 
the  beautiful  superstructure,  and  raise  high  the 
monuments  of  science.  For,  when  everything 
else  that  belongs  to  this  nation  shall  have 
yielded  to  the  scythe  of  the  destroyer,  their 
smooth  and  polished  surfaces  alone  shall  with- 
stand the  rust,  and  bid  defiance  to  the  tooth  of 
time. 

Hitherto,  we  have  considered  this  subject 
with  reference  to  our  temporary,  or  perhaps  I 
ought  rather  to  say,  our  temporal  condition. 
But  ought  we  not  to  look  a  littie  further  to  see  it 
in  its  sublimest  aspect  ?  Inspiring  to  all  gener- 
ous minds  as  are  these  themes  of  earthly  glory 
— de^ading  as  is  the  miser's  lust  and  dastard's 
fear,  in  subjects  of  this  kind,  yet  it  seems  to  me 
there  is  one  still  more  ennobling  view  of  it. 
And  I  trust  it  will  not  be  deemed  affectation 
in  me,  to  suggest  whether  it  be  not  worthy  of, 
due  to,  and  demanded  by  the  dignity  of  the 


Legislature  of  a  great  and  powerful  State,  to 
examine  into  the  effect  of  liberal  and  enlarged 
knowledge  upon  the  spiritual,  the  immortal 
part  of  man.  If  it  be  true,  as  I  verily  believe  it 
IS,  that  in  another  state  of  existence  man  starts 
'from  the  same  point  of  intellectual  elevation 
which  he  may  have  attained  on  earth — forms 
his  associations,  his  enjoyments,  and  his  honors 
accordingly ;  if  this  world  be  but  a  state  of  pro- 
bation for  another  and  a  loftier  one,  how  anx- 
ious should  we  all  be,  so  far  as  in  us  lies,  to  use 
every  means  to  enlarge  our  souls,  and  make 
tiiem  fit  companions  for  celestial  beings — to  ele- 
vate our  intellectual  sutures,  so  that  we  may 
stand  proudly  up  by  the  side  of  tall  archangels? 
Is  this,  indeed,  the  high  destiny  of  man,  and 
shall  we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  degraded,  and 
our  souls  cramped  and  shriveled  by  listening  to 
cold,  selfish,  miserlv  calculations  of  the  cost 
and  the  value  of  intellectual — of  immortal  great- 
ness? What  value  has  wealth,  as  was  well 
asked  by  the  gentieman  of  Allegheny  (Mr. 
Watts),  unless  it  be  to  afford  the  means  of  use- 
fulness here,  and  of  happiness  and  glory  here- 
after? Gold!  Why  speak  of  it?  By  the  unani- 
mous opinion  of  all  decent  men,  how  little,  and 
mean,  and  despicable  is  that  miser's  soul  who 
dotes  over  his  barren  heaps? 

I  have  often  thought,  and  wished  that  I  was 
the  owner  or  trustee  of  the  whole  mountain  of 
Ophir.  1  would  scatter  its  yellow  dirt  upon  the 
human  intellect,  until,  if  there  be  one  fertilizing 
property  in  it,  every  young  idea  should  shoot 
forth  with  overshadowing  luxuriance.  But  why 
do  we  seek  arguments,  to  prove  what  ought 
never  to  be  doubted— the  hign  utility  and  glory 
of  liberal  learning  ?  The  necessity-  to  do  so  con- 
tradicts the  fondest  theories  of  ancient  philoso- 
phers. They  vainly,  it  seems,  believed  that 
man  would  go  on  progressively  from  one  de- 
gree of  improvement  to  another,  till  he  attained 
perfection. 

When  we  compare  the  arts  and  sciences  and 
knowledge  which  existed  in  antiquity,  with 
those  of  modem  times — ^the  architecture  and 
the  sculpture  of  Eeypt  and  of  Babylon;  the 
poetry,  painting  and  eloquence  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  with  those  of  modern  Europe  and  Anier- 
ica,  we  are  humbled  and  mortified  at  our  little 
advance  in  any,  and  inferiority  in  most  of  them. 

To  all  reflecting  minds,  it  must  be  a  melan- 
choly consideration,  that  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century— amidst  the  noon-day  of  the 
Christian  era — we  are  compelled  to  raise  our 
feeble  voices  in  defence  or  in  eulogy  of  that 
cause  which  long  ages  ago  was  rendered  im- 
mortal by  the  verse  of  Homer  and  the  polished 
prose  of  Cicero. 

*'  And  must  this  theme  so  long  divine, 
Degenerate  into  hands  like  mine  ? '' 

Will  any  gentleman  ui]ge,  that  any  sum, 
much  less  this  paltry  trifle,  is  too  much  for  such 
a  high,  and  lofty,  and  glorious  object?  Have 
we  not  long  enough  drunk  of  the  bitter  waters 
of  avarice  and  ignorance  ?  And  shaU  a  sweeter 
draught  never  be  presented  to  us?  Yes.  Let 
us  go  on  to  exercise  the  same  liberality  in  this 
respect  that  has  characterized  Pennsylvania  in 
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«very  other,  and  we  shall  soon  sec  the  little 
fountains,  scattered  by  our  creative  hands  over 
this  great  State,  sending  forth  perennially,  for- 
ever their  sweet  rivulets,  till  this  whole  Com- 
monwealth shall  become  one  mighty  ocean  of 
Pierean  waters.  Then  will  have  arrived  the 
true,  genuine,  the  only  real  intellectual  millen- 
nium. Would  to  God  we  could  all  live  to  see  its 
full  fruition ;  but  that  may  not  be.  Life,  at  best, 
is  but  a  span — a  few  more  worthless  days,  and 
death's  arrow  will  have  touched  the  youngest 
and  stoutest  among  us.  But,  if  that  happy 
period  should  be  reserved  for  posterity,  let  us 
do  all  in  our  power,  and  by  our  present  acts 
give  an  earnest  assurance  that  it  will  speedily 
arrive  and  the  pleasing  anticipation  of  it  will  be 
sufficient  consolation  for  me,  and  I  trust  for  all 
of  us,  amid  whatever  perplexities  we  may  be 
doomed  to  encounter,  during  the  brief  period  of 
time  yet  allotted  us  upon  this  little,  despicable 
earth. 

I  owe  an  apology  to  you,  and  to  this  House, 
for  thus  long  detaming  you  from  that  rich  intel- 
lectual banquet  which,  I  trust,  every  man  here 
is  about  to  partake  of,  by  voting  for  this  noble 
bill,  so  honorable  to  ourselves,  and  so  useful  for 
long  ages  upon  ages  to  come — ^to  civilized,  cul- 
tivated^ in  tdlectual  man. 


FROM  A  LETTER  OF  MR.  STEVENS. 

Mr.  Stevens  never  took  an  active  part  in 
the  practicid  work  of  education,  but  none 
were  more  pleased  than  he  at  any  movement 
that  promised  substantial  progress  to  a  cause 
that  was  always  near  his  heart.  The  follow- 
ing extract  from  a  letter  dated  August  lo, 
1864,  to  a  lady  in  Gettysburg,  who  had  sent 
him,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  efforts  in 
behalf  of  free  school,  a  cane  made  of  relics 
collected  in  the  battle-field  at  that  place, 
evinces  his  high  regard  for  the  free  school 
system  of  the  State,  and  the  pride  he  felt  in 
having  aided  in  establishing  it  : 

You  speak  gratefully  of  my  efforts  in  favor  of 
free  schools.  1  have  been  some  thirty  years  in 
public  life.  When  1  review  all  the  measures  in 
which  I  have  taken  part,  some  of  them  very 
important,  I  see  none  m  which  I  feel  so  much 
pleasure,  perhaps  I  may  be  excused  for  saying 
pride,  as  tne  free  school  system  of  Pennsylvania. 
When  I  entered  the  Legislature  about  thirty 
years  ago,  there  was  not  a  school  in  any  part  of 
the  State  where  the  children  of  the  poor  could 
acquire  common  education  without  recording 
diemselves  paupers,  and  being  recognized  and 
treated  as  such  by  their  fellow  students.  Few 
availed  themselves  of  these  odious  conditions, 
and  the  poor  man's  child  was  doomed  to  ignor- 
ance. Now  there  is  no  obscure,  barren  spot 
within  the  broad  limits  of  Pennsylvania,  where 
the  children  of  the  rich  and  the  poor  do  not 
meet  in  common  schools  on  equal  terms.  He 
who  pays  his  tax,  however  small,  has  equal  rights 
to  a  useful  education  with  those  who  pay  a  hun- 
dredfold more.  Although  Pennsylvania  started 
late,  I  believe  a  quarter  of  a  century  more  will 


see  her  children  as  universally  and  as  well 
educated  as  those  of  any  State  in  the  Union. 
You  probably  give  me  too  much  credit  for  the 
establishment  of  the  benign  system  of  public 
schools ;  but  1  think  I  may  without  arrogance 
admit  that  my  efforts  contributed  something  to 
its  creation  and  preservation.  As  the  mother 
of  eight  children  you  thank  me  for  it.  Such 
thanks,  while  I  am  living,  and  if  I  could  hope 
for  the  blessings  of  the  poor  when  1  am  no  more, 
are  a  much  more  grateful  reward  than  silver  or 
gold. 


ADDRESS  ON  MUSIC. 


BY  DR.  E.  E.  HIGBEE. 


CALLED  to  address  an  audience  con- 
vened for  the  purposes  which  you  have 
in  view,  it  will  be  expected  that  we  should 
select  a  theme  corresponding  to  some  extent 
with  the  objects  for  which  you  have  come 
together.  This  we  the  more  gladly  do,  in- 
asmuch as  all  the  scenes  of  home  and  child- 
hood are  still  filled,  for  memory,  with  the 
breathing  melodies  of  old  ballads,  sung  by 
a  mother's  voice,  and  with  a  mother's 
love  ;  this  we  the  more  gladly  do,  because  . 
along  the  whole  pathway  of  our  past  life,  the 
echoes  of  old  unforgotten  airs  linger  like 
thoughts  of  home  and  country  in  an  exile's 
heart.  The  theme,  therefore,  which  we 
have  selected,  is  Music,  its  nature,  and  the 
office  it  is  to  perform  in  the  family  and  in 
the  church,  and  would  that  time  and  ability 
were  ours  to  rightly  reveal  the  depth  and 
force  of  that  which,  from  the  infancy  of  the 
world  to  its  present  age,  has  formed  such  a 
wondrous  history  of  effects  both  for  good 
and  for  evil ;  but  in  view  of  our  inability, 
we  have  the  consoling  thought  that  you  will 
make  up  such  deficit  by  your  own  superior 
execution  of  your  part  of  the  programme. 

For  the  purposes  of  thought,  we  can  in 
the  way  of  analysis  separate  the  intellectual 
and  practical  in  our  nature  from  the 
aesthetic.  The  first,  pertaining  to  the  in- 
tellect, constituting  the  empire  of  thought; 
the  second,  pertaining  to  the  will,  making 
the  empire  of  act;  the  third,  pertaining  to 
tne  feelings  or  emotions,  the  aesthetic, 
forming  the  empire  of  art.  Under  this  last 
empire  we  find  the  province  of  Music.  Of 
course  severe  thought  is  necessary  to  origi- 
nate and  comprehend  the  science  of  music, 
and  will  is  requisite  to  rightly  execute  it ; 
yet,  separate  from  the  science  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  mere  mechanical  execution  on 
the  other,  music  is  the  spontaneous  out- 
going of  our  emotional  nature ;  it  is  feeling, 
h-esh  and  vital  in  the  soul,  taking  outward 
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form  for  itself  in  the  almost  spiritual 
material  of  sound ;  it  is  the  utterance,  under 
such  form  of  sense,  of  the  beautiful  in  senti- 
ment and  aspiration  which  fills  the  heart, 
and  thus  gushes  forth  like  crystal  waters 
from  the  overflowing  fountain.  Hence  it 
belongs  to  the  region  of  the^«^  artSy  where 
the  appropriate  work  of  genius  is,  to  give 
formful  expression  to  the  beautiful  as  it 
lives  with  all  its  ideal  fullness  of  content  in 
the  soul. 

The  creations  of  genius  in  the  fine  arts 
are  addressed  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  to 
the  two  senses  of  sight  and  hearing.  These, 
indeed,  form  the  two  channels  through 
which  the  beautiful  without,  whether  in  art 
or  nature,  comes  into  contact  with  the 
power  which  appreciates  it  within ;  and 
hence  works  which  are  addressed  to  the 
appreciation  of  such  power,  must  be  clothed 
with  forms  answerable  to  the  two  senses 
just  mentioned — ^with  forms  of  color  or  fig- 
ure, and  forms  of  sound.  To  this  latter 
class  of  works  belong  Music  and  Poetry. 

Music  is  the  outflowing  of  the  feeling 
heart ;  poetry,  both  this  and  the  harmoni- 
ous utterance  of  thought.  Music  gives 
body  to  emotion  and  sentiment ^  and  with 
their  power  thus  made  tangible  as  it  were, 
it  penetrates  the  soul,  awakening  the  depths 
of  feeling  and  affection,  and  thereby  lead- 
ing the  spirit  into  sad  or  joyful  communings 
with  itself,  or  into  wondrous  and  visionary 
excursions  into  the  vast  past  of  its  hopes 
and  loves,  or  into  the  vaster  future,  that 
lies  before  it  like  a  far-off  landscape  in  the 
evening  twilight. 

Music  employs  sound;  poetry,  speech; 
the  former,  vague  and  impressive  ;  the  latter, 
definite  asid  expressive;  the  one,  full  of  feel- 
ing, struggling  toward  thought  and  lan- 
guage; the  other,  adding  to  language  al- 
ready filled  with  feeling  and  thought  the 
ideal  charm  of  harmonious  measure;  the 
one  makes  us  tremble  and  glow,  as  the 
sounds  sweep  immediately  over  the  chords 
of  our  afl'ections,  awakening  sentiments  of 
joy  or  grief;  the  other  transports  us  into 
the  free  and  boundless  realm  of  imagination, 
to  tremble  and  glow  as  the  mind  gathers 
thought  upon  thought  to  kindle  therewith 
flames  upon  the  altars  of  both  heart  and 
head;  the  one  moves,  now  as  a  quiet  stream 
winding  at  its  own  sweet  will,  and  now  like 
the  rapid  torrent  dashing  through  its  rocky 
channels;  the  other  spreads  out  before  us 
the  vast  ocean  of  the  beautiful  in  act 
and  thought  as  well  as  in  sentiment,  now 
reflecting  the  glorious  vault  above,  now 
moving  along  the  beach  with  melodious 


footsteps,  and  now  rushing  with  mighty 
roar  before  the  howling  tempest. 

Music,  then,  is  the  work  of  that  creative 
power  which  gives  expression  to  the  beauti- 
ful oi  sentiment,  in  the  forms  of  sound  intel- 
ligible to  our  feelings,  and  only  in  this  way 
becomes  the  medium  of  either  suggesting  or 
conveying  thoughts.  Its  effect  is  immedi- 
ate upon  the  heart.  It  is  a  spirit  moving 
over  the  deep  waters  of  emotion,  forming 
ripples  and  waves,  and  saying,  at  will,  to  the 
storm  it  has  created — "Peace,  be  still." 
No  one  can  fail  to  have  felt  this  power,  who 
has  at  all  the  capacity  of  right  appreciation. 
It  needs  no  complicated  oratorio  to  awaken 
it.  The  simplest  notes  can  start  a  thrill  of 
delight,  or  open  the  deep-sealed  fountain  of 
griefs  and  tears.  The  Swedish  Nighting- 
gale  can  heave  the  bosom  with  the  simple, 
yet  touching. notes  of  "  Home,  sweet  home;*' 
the  Highlander  of  Doric  Scotland  can 
awaken  in  the  peasants'  hearts  the  heroism 
of  Wallace  and  Bruce,  as  his  bagpipe  pours 
out  the  simple  "Hey,  tutti,  tutti,**  of  old 
Caledonia.  Even  a  strain  will  bind  the 
heart  in  a  "  chain  of  linked  sweetness"  and 
move  the  whole  world  of  feeling  into  strange 
melody.  You  all  recollect  Shakespeare's 
beautiful  thought  in  this  connection : 

That  strain  again •  .   .   . 

O  it  comes  o*er  my  ear  like  the  sweet  sonth 
That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets, 
Stealing  and  giving  odor. 

[Twe/ftJk  NigJk/,^ 

And  the  equally  beautiful  one  of  Milton : 

Sure  something  holy  lodges  in  that  breast, 

And  with  these  raptures  moves  the  vocal  air 

To  testify  his  hidden  residence ; 

How  sweetly  did  they  float  upon  the  wings 

Of  silence,  through  the  empty- vaulted  night 

At  every  fall  smoothing  the  raven  down 

Of  Darkness  till  it  smiled.  [Camus.'] 

Music,  then,  h&s power,  as  thus  defined — 
power  over  both  thoughts  and  acts,  for  it 
moves  the  very  deeps  of  our  emotional 
nature;  power  over  the  learned  and  un- 
learned, the  high  and  low,  for  it  strikes  a 
chord  which  can  be  made  to  tremble  in 
every  soul.  The  mournful  wail  of  sadness, 
the  piercing  shriek  of  agony,  the  joyful 
chorus  of  mirth,  the  fiery  rush  of  passion, 
the  gentle  whispering  of  love,  the  moving 
fulness  of  life,  the  silence  audible  of  death, 
now  combined  and  now  separate,  as  wrought 
by  genius  into  creations  of  beauty  and  peal- 
ing forth  from  instruments,  or  breathing 
life-like  from  sweet  lips  and  heaving  bosoms 
— these  all,  thus  moulded  and  expressed, 
must  and  will  penetrate  the  deep  founda- 
tions of  nature  within  us.     And  yet  this  is 
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not  all  the  power  involved  in  the  nature  of 
music,  for  it  strives  to  embody  the  full  ideal 
of  that  beauty  which  dwells  in  that  universe 
of  sounds  which  consciously  and  uncon- 
sciously rise  up  from  earth  like  incense  of 
praise  to  God.  Inanimate  nature  seems  to 
be  in  the  circle  of  its  influence.  The  old 
fable  of  Orpheus  has  some  truth,  and  as 
Milton  says,  the  shepherd's 

Artful  strains  have  oft  delayed 
The  huddling  brook  to  hear  his  madrigal, 
And  sweetened  every  muskrose  of  the  dale. 

\Comus.'\ 

From  what  has  now  been  said  we  can 
easily  see  what  office  music  should  perform 
in  the  family.  The  family  is  the  home  of 
our  earthly  affections — the  sacred  garden 
where  emotions  germinate  and  grow  into 
bloom — the  fountain,  whence  the  purest  and 
strongest  sentiments  of  our  natural  life  can 
flow.  It  is  a  condition  in  which  we  are 
placed  by  the  necessary  relations  of  our  life, 
and  as  such  it  is  one  which  God  has  origi- 
nated, and  which,  therefore,  demands  our 
serious  and  continuous  attention.  Home 
should  not  only  be  the  place  of  obedient 
and  benevolent  acts  p£  will,  the  place  of  in- 
tellectual nurture  and  discipline,  but  also 
the  place  which  the  beauties  of  art  should 
adorn,  where  the  "fair  humanities'*  should 
reign,  and  where  the  ennobling  sentiments  of 
the  beautiful  should  be  cherished,  that  the 
attention  of  the  household  may  be  drawn 
from  the  grossly  sensual,  to  the  super- 
sensuous  and  ideal.  Music,  then,  when  true 
to  its  nature,  as  giving  form  to,  and  sug- 
gesting thereby,  sentiments  which  are  as 
beautiful  and  as  true  and  as  good  as  acts  or 
thoughts,  through  the  medium  of  sounds,  • 
which  equally  delight  childhood  and  age — 
music,  then,  we  repeat,  should  bind  the 
fire-side  circle  together  with  links  of  sweet- 
ness, and  in  the  little  beating  hearts  of  the 
playful  boy  and  the  modest  maiden  should 
be 

Untwisting  all  the  chains  that  tie 
The  hidden  soul  of  harmony." 

[MiUon.   L* Allegro,  143-4.] 

But  time  will  not  allow  us  to  dwell  longer 
on  this  part  of  our  theme.  We  hasten  to 
the  last,  yet  not  least  important  head — the 
office  which  music  is  to  perform  in  the 
Church.  Here  the  "sphere-bom  harmonious 
sisters,  Voice  and  Verse,  wed  their  divine 
sounds"  in  divinest  praise.  If  music  be,  as 
we  have  said,  a  legitimate  element  of  oui* 
aesthetic  nature,  a  legitimate  creation  of 
genius,  it  should  be  consecrate  to  God,  as 
all  the  rest  of  our  powers  should  be.  Man 
in  art  should  bow  the  knee  before  God,  as 


well  as  man  in  thought  or  man  in  act,  God 
demands  the  service  of  our  whole  being, 
not  only  the  service  of  our  wills  and  of  our 
intellects,  but  also  the  service  of  our  acts  of 
taste — the  service  of  those  powers  which - 
originate  the  world  of  art.  And  here  we 
must  be  allowed  to  say  that  music  is  especi* 
ally  qualified  to  elevate  us  toward  the  infi- 
nite and  spiritual.  Sound  in  itself  is  almost 
spiritual.  The  spirit  is  like  a  wind — we 
hear  the  sound  thereof  and  yet  know  not  ^ 
whence  it  cometh  or  whither  it  goeth. ' 
Sound  is  not  language:  that  is  fixed  and 
definite.  Sound  is  not  an  object  to  be 
seen  or  handled  and  thus  measured  in  rela- 
tions of  space ;  it  is  a  vibration  without  and 
within,  an  almost  spiritual  body  of  rapid 
motion,  •  whose  only  habitation  is  time. 
Hence  music,  using  entirely  such  material, 
is  so  well  calculated  to  both  express  and 
awaken  religious  sentiments,  which,  though 
not  indefinite,  are  yet  entirely  unconfined 
to  the  regions  of  things  seen,  and  reach  far 
away  into  the  infinite  and  eternal.  When 
the  heart,  then,  is  filled  with  those  pure  and 
holy  sentiments  which  are  impossible  save 
by  the  living  breath  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
within,  music  becomes,  as  it  were,  a  prayer 
of  thankful  adoration,  and  upon  its  wings, 
as  by  a  gentle  dove,  the  spirit  is  borne  from 
earth  toward  God  and  Heaven.  The 
thought  we  have  here  in  our  mind,  has  been 
beautifully  expressed  by  the  great  French 
philosopher.  Cousin:  "Music  excels  in 
transporting  to  the  feet  of  eternal  mercy, 
the  soul  trembling  on  the  wings  of  repent- 
ance, hope,  and  love.  Happy  are  those 
who  have  heard  the  melodies  of  Leo,  Du- 
rante, and  Pergolese,  on  the  old  conse- 
crated text !  They  have  entered  heaven  for 
a  moment,  and  their  souls  have  been  able 
to  ascend  thither  without  distinction  of 
rank,  country,  even  belief,  by  those  invisi- 
ble and  mysterious  steps,  composed,  thus  to 
speak,  of  all  the  simple,  natural,  universal 
sentiments,  that  everywhere  on  earth  draw 
from  the  bosom  of  the  human  creature  a 
sigh  towards  another  world!" — (Lectures 
on  the  True,  the  Beautiful  and  the  Good.) 

Music,  then,  has  an  office  to  perform  iii 
the  worship  of  the  Church — which  is  God's 
family,  God's  household.  Through  it,  the 
pentitent,  yet  joyful  hearts  of  the  faithful 
give  utterance  to  their  own  overflowing 
contents.  Through  it,  the  feeble  lispings 
of  our  faith  join  with  the  glorious  tones  of 
the  golden  harps  above,  circling  the  throne 
of  mercy  and  of  grace  rejoicing.  Through 
it,  our  hopes  and  fears,  our  joys  and  griefs, 
our  all  of  religious  sentiments,  go  up  and 
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kneel  down  before  the  Most  Holy  One. 
The  truth  of  this  has  been  felt  in  every  age. 
At  creation  "  The  morning  stars  sang  to- 
gether and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for 
joy."  Only  in  captivity  by  the  Rivers  of 
Babylon  did  the  Israelites  hang  their  harps 
on  the  willows.  The  shepherds  by  night 
heard  the  angels  announcing  the  birth  of 
Emmanuel  with  the  majestic  anthem^  "Glory 
in  the  Highest;"  and  since  then,  to  this 
present  hour,  Music  and  Poetry  have  bowed 
together  at  the  altar  of  God  and  offered  up 
their  joyful  and  obedient  homage ;  and  so 
they  will  continue,  till  within  the  pearly 
gates  of  eternal  day,  the  songs  of  Moses  and 
the  Lamb  shall  echo  forever.  But  we  must 
not  trespass  on  your  time  longer,  and  will 
end  with  the  prayer  that  we  may  all 

Keep  in  tune  with  Heaven,  till  God  ere  long 
To  His  celestial  consort  us  unite, 
To  live  with  Him,  and  sing  in  endless  mom  of 
light. 


WHAT  IS  A  NORMAL  SCHOOL? 


P  OME  time  ago  a  gentleman,  while  lectur- 
^  ing  before  a  Teachers'  Institute,  made  a 
statement  that  "while  there  are  several  very 
excellent  schools  in  Pennsylvania  that  are 
doing  Normal  work,  there  is  no  real  Normal 
School  in  the  State.'*  His  idea  of  the 
« preparation  of  teachers — and  it  is  by  no 
means  an  uncommon  one  among  educators 
of  a  certain  class — is  that  academies,  semi- 
naries, colleges,  and  other  schools  are  to 
prepare  teachers  by  qualifying  them  in  the 
branches  they  are  to  teach,  and  that  after- 
wards they  are  to  attend  a  school  to  learn 
how  to  teach  these  branches,  and  that  the 
school  they  attend  io\  this  purpose  is  the 
ideal  Normal  School.  Is  this  the  correct 
view  ?    Let  us  see. 

All  will  agree  that  Normal  Schools  are 
not  established  for  the  purpose  of  imparting 
a  general  education  to  their  students,  but 
for  a  special  end,  as  are  medical  colleges, 
military  academies,  polytechnic  schools, 
etc.  The  object  of  the  medical  college  is 
to  prepare  persons  for  physicians ;  of  the 
military  academy,  army  officers  ;  of  the  law 
school,  lawyers ;  of  the  Normal  School, 
teachers.  But  the  course  in  a  medical  col- 
lege is  not  limited  to  the  mere  discussion  of 
how  to  practice  medicine,  followed  by  prac- 
tice in  a  hospital.  It  embraces  those  studies 
which  lead  up  to  the  practice  of  medicine, 
or  which  bear  upon  the  practice,  including 
the  whole  science  of  materia  medica.  Nor 
is  the  training  at  a  military  school  wholly 


upon  the  application  of  the  principles  of 
war,  with  an  occasional  dress-parade  or 
sham  battle.  A  rigid  course  of  mathemati- 
cal and  scientific  instruction  IS  insisted  upon 
in  order  that  the  young  lieutenant  may  be 
able  not  only  to  point  his  gun  according  to 
the  laws  governing  the  velocity  and  course 
of  projectiles,  but  also  to  understand  these 
laws,  and  if  necessary  to  derive  them.  Is 
the  Normal  School  to  differ  from  all  other 
technical  schools  ?  Is  it  not  to  be  allowed 
to  deal  with  the  subjects  that  bear  upon  the 
teacher's  work,  but  only  with  the  way  in 
which  these  subjects  are  to  be  used  ?  The 
physician  uses  drugs,  and  the  medical  col- 
lege is  expected  to  teach  the  embryo  physi- 
cian the  nature  of  drugs,  as  well  as  their 
use.  He  tries  to  cure  fevers,  and  the  medi- 
cal school  is  expected  not  only  to  teach  him 
how  to  treat  these  diseases,  but  also  their 
nature,  cause,  etc.  The  teacher  teaches 
children  arithmetic,  geography,  history, 
science;  and  the  function  of  the  Normal 
School  is  to  lead  the  embryo  teacher  to 
understand  the  child  and  the  branches  to  be 
used  in  educating  the  child,  as  well  as  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  to  be  used. 

This  view,  both  rational  and  necessary, 
marks  out  the  work  of  the  Normal  School 
in  harmony  with  that  of  other  technical 
schools.  In  other  words,  a  Normal  School 
is  a  school  established  for  the  scholastic  and 
professional  preparation  of  teachers.  Any 
other  view  tends  to  lower  the  worth  and 
dignity  of  the  profession  of  teaching  by 
lowering  the  standard  of  scholarship,  as  an 
examination  of  the  results  of  the  work  done 
by  schools  whose  sole  object  is  instruction 
in  the  principles  and  practice  of  teaching, 
fully  proves.  Some  higher  schools  might 
qualify  persons  scholastically  for  the  work 
of  teachmg,  though  experience  proves  that 
many  of  their  students  seem  to  be  educated 
away  from  the  child  and  from  the  branches 
with  which  the  teacher  of  the  child  must 
deal. 

In  most  cases,  however,  the  scholastic  pre- 
paration would  be  superficially  made,  if  for 
no  other  reason  than  because  there  is  a 
marked  difference  between  learning  a  branch 
for  the  use  to  be  made  of  it  in  business  or 
in  every-day  affairs,  and  learning  it  for  the 
purpose  of  using  it  in  instructing  others.  If 
it  is  not  true  that  the  school  established  to 
teach  persons  to  teach  others,  is  the  only 
school  in  which  the  branches  of  study  can 
be  properly  prepared  for  teaching  purposes, 
it  is  true  that  such  a  school  is  the  b^t  school 
in  which  to  do  this,  and  that  work  of  this 
kind  is  legitimate  Normal    School  work. 
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Given,  therefore,  to  young  men  and  young 
women  who  desire  to  become  teachers  such 
an  education  as  m2{y  be  obtained  in  a  good 
public  school,  it  \i  the  duty  of  the  Normal 
School  to  fit  them  scholastically  and  pro- 
fessionally for  theiiF  chosen  work. 

In  our  own  school  the  spirit  of  the  teach- 
er's profession  permeates  all  our  work. 
Even  without  the  purely  pedagogical  de- 
partment, the  student  would  learn  much  of 
the  art  of  teaching  from  the  work  done  in 
the  various  branches.     And   when   this  is 


complemented  by  classes  in  the  science  of 
pedagogics,  history  and  philosophy  of  edu- 
cation, methods  of  teaching  particular 
branches,  school  management,  to  which  are 
added  a  course  of  observation  lessons  and  a 
year's  practice- teaching  in  a  well-appointed 
model  school,  it  may  be  said  that  the  true 
Normal  School  is  at  least  approximated, 
aild  a  well-rounded  preparation  for  the 
teacher's  work  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
State  is  successfully  attempted. — Normal 
Journal,  MilUrstnlle,  Pa. 
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'*  Te  may  be  aye  stickin'  In  a  tree,  Jock ;  it  will 

be  growin'  when  ye' re  sleepin' ."     Scotch  fyrmer. 

CONVENTION  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


A  Convention  of  County,  City  and  Borough 
Superintendents  will  be  held  in  Philadelphia, 
on  Thursday  and  Friday,  February  26  and  27, 
in  Association  Hall,  corner  of  1 5th  and  Chestnut 
streets.  The  meeting  will  be  called  at  2.  p.  m., 
Thursday. 

Among  the  subjects  that  will  be  discussed 
are  the  following:  Teachers'  Examinations  and 
Certificates,  County  Institutes,  Local  Institutes, 
School  Saving  Banks,  Courses  of  Study,  School 
Architecture  and  Manual  Training. 

Time  will  be^iven  for  miscellaneous  business 
and  such  other  subjects,  in  addition  to  those 
named  above,  as  shall  be  presented  in  the 
Convention. 

Let  every  Superintendent  make  such  ar- 
rangements as  will  insure  his  attendance  at 
this  meeting. 

The  National  Convention  of  Superintendents 
will  be  in  session  during  Tuesday,  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  of  the  same  week,  in  the  same 
building,     making    it    convenient     for    those 

E resent  to  attend  both  the  State  and  the 
rational  Convention.  Arrangements  for  hotel 
rates  and  excursion  tickets  wiU  be  made,  if  pos- 
sible, and  dmely  notice  given. 

D.  J.  Waller.  Jr. 

Supt,  Pub.  Instruction. 


GIVE  to  Philadelphia  the  week  following 
Washington's  Birth-day,  which  falls  this 
year  on  Sunday.  We  trust  that  every 
School  Superintendent  in  Pennsylvania, 
who  can  do  so,  will  make  arrangements  to 
be  present  at  the  National  Meeting  of 
Superintendents,  which  convenes  on  Tuesday 
in  the  fine  Hall  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  on  Chestnut  above  Broad  street. 
This  will  be  followed  on  Thursday  afternoon 


and  Friday  by  a  Convention  of  the  Super- 
intendents of  Pennsylvania.  We  hope  for 
much  in  the  way  of  practical  jesult  from 
this  meeting,  which  is  called  for  our  State 
officers  at  this  time  and  place  so  that  profit 
and  interest  may  be  combined  in  as  great 
degree  as  possible. 

The  student  of  our  educational  history 
must  always  find  especial  interest  in  the  his- 
toric speech  of  Thaddeus  Stevens  in  1835, 
which  prevented  the  repeal  of  the  school 
law  enacted  in  the  preceding  year.  From 
this  and  the  speech  of  1838,  both  of  which 
are  given  in  the  present  issue  of  The  Journal, 
— and  each  of  which  came  hot  from  the  brain 
and  heart  of  Mr.  Stevens — might  be  taken 
rare  examples  of  sustained  and  impassioned 
eloquence  to  enrich  our  school  readers  and 
speakers  for  declamation  day.  Here  in 
thought  and  diction  is  much  that  cannot  be- 
come too  well  known  in  the  advanced  read- 
ing class  or  upon  the  school  platform — much 
that  stirs  the  blood,  and  can  never  degen- 
erate to  the  level  of  the  commonplace. 


The  best  book  on  the  subject  that  has  ever 
been  published  is  the  "Arbor  Day  Manual," 
by  Prof.  Chas.  R.  Skinner,  Deputy  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  It  comprises  456  large 
octavo  pages,  with  numerous  illustrations, 
and  is  filled  from  cover  to  cover  with  choice 
selections  on  trees,  forests,  flowers,  and  kin- 
dred subjects.  Seventy  or  more  pages  are 
given  to  Arbor  Day  music,  nearly  all  of  it 
arranged  in  four  parts,  and  all  of  it  appropri- 
ate to  the  day.  Here  the  music  of  many  an 
Arbor  Day  programme  may  be  selected. 
Full  specimen  programmes  are  also  given, 
both  such  as  are  suggestive  and  others  that 
have  been  used.  We  should  all  be  interested 
in  Arbor  Day,  and  this  most  valuable  book, 
which  is  advertised  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of 
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The  foumal^  is  a  vade  mecum  for  superin- 
tendents and  teachers,  such  as  they  would 
appreciate  "on  sight." 

The  Department  of  Superintendence  of 
the  National  Educational  Association  will 
be  in  session  in  Philadelphia,  February  24th, 
25th  and  26th.  The  leading  papers  and 
addresses  will  be  by  William  T.  Harris,  U. 
S.  Commissioner  of  Education:  The  Na- 
tional Educational  Association ;  its  Organi- 
zation and  Functions.  George  William 
Curtis,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York:  The  Public  School  and 
Civil  Service  Reform.  Oscar  H.  Cooper, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Galveston, 
Texas:  Universities  and  Schools.  Frank 
Abon,  Teacher  of  Drawing  in  Public  Schools, 
Cleveland,  O.:  The  Highest  Office  of  Draw- 
ing.  N.  C.  Dougherty,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Peoria,  111  :  The  Compulsory  School 
Legislation  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin.  Will- 
iam E.  Anderson,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.:  Qualification  and  Supply 
of  Teachers  for  City  Public  Schools.  Henry 
Sabin,  State  Superintendent  of  Iowa :  What 
Present  Means  are  Available  for  the  Prepa- 
ration of  Teachers  for  their  Work  ?  James 
MacAlister,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Art  Educa- 
tion in  the  Public  Schools.  George  H. 
Martin, rAgent  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
Education :  Compulsory.  Education  in  Mas- 
sachussetts.  State  Superintendent  Andrew 
S.  Draper,  of  New  York,  is  the  active  presi- 
dent of  the  Department,  and  is  doing  all 
that  is  possible  to  insure  a  profitable  meet- 
ing.    The  programme  is  a  good  one. 

The  attendance  of  our  Pennsylvania  Sup- 
erintendents will  be  large,  especially  so  from 
the  fact  that  a  meeting  of  these  officers  is 
called  immediately  upon  adjournment  of  the 
National  Convention,  and  in  the  same  hall 
of  the  Association  building,  on  the  corner  of 
Fifteenth  and  Chestnut,  streets.  The  sub- 
jects to  be  presented  for  consideration  are 
named  in  the  call  given  upon  the  preceding 
page,  and  it  is  hoped  that  every  Superin- 
tendent will  be  in  attendance. 


The  selection  of  Prof.  James  M.  Coughlin 
a^  Vice  Principal  of  the  Bloomsburg  State 
Normal  School  brings  a  good  man  to  that 
position.  He  served  for  twelve  years  with 
marked  ability  as  County  Superintendent  of 
Luzerne  county,  and  is  well  known  in  many 
parts  of  Pennsylvania  as  an  Institute  in- 
structor of  ready  tact,  broad  views,  good 
judgment,  and  practical  common  sense. 
We  congratulate  Prof.  Coughlin  and  the 
Bloomsburg  State  Normal  School. 


The  annual  session  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Teacher^'  Association  will  be  held  at 
Bedford  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day, July  7th,  8th  and  9th.  Prof.  H.  W. 
Fisher,  former  Superintendent  of  Bedford 
county,  now  Principal  of  the  Washington 
Schools,  of  Pittsburgh,  is  the  energetic 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee.  He 
is  a  man  all  over — quick,  resolute,  fearless, 
of  good  scholarship,  excellent  judgment, 
wise  purpose,  active  in  business  affairs — and 
he,  with  his  -^^ry  competent  associates  on  the 
committee — Prof.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh  of  Hun- 
tingdon, Miss  Elizabeth  Lloyd  of  Newtown 
Square,  Supt.  Jos.  S.  Walton  of  Ercildoun, 
Chester  county,  and  Prof.  Geo.  W.  Hull  of 
the  Millersville  State  Normal  School — will  do 
all  that  can  be  done  to  make  the  meeting  one 
of  the  best  in  the  history  of  the  Association. 
The  Bedford  Springs  are  of  themselves  an  at- 
traction, abd  the  geographical  location  of  the 
place  is  such  that  it  can  readily  be  reached 
from  all  parts  of  the  State.  We  look  forward 
to  a  grand  meeting  at  Bedford — one  good  to 
attend  and  profitable  to  remember. 


It  is  asked  repeatedly  since  January  ist 
whether  additional  contributions  will  yet  be 
received  to  the  Dr.  Higbee  Memorial  Fund. 
Yes,  and  welcome  1  The  Committee  are  of 
opinion  that  much  good  has  resulted  from 
this  Fund  in  many  ways.  When  their  work- 
began  they  thought  it  could  be  ended  by 
New  Year  day,  1891;  but  the  evidence  on 
every  hand  of  a  deep,  wide-spread,  and 
wholesome  interest  is  such  that  they  do  not 
now  feel  at  liberty  to  put  a  period  to  it  in 
any  way.  They  think  it  should  be  carried 
forward  until  merged  into  the  Dr.  Burrowes 
Memorial,  to  the  yet  greater  benefit  and 
honor  of  the  State. 


The  Evening  Post  of  New  York  says : 
*•  Philadelphia  is  determined  not  to  let  her 
good  things  fail  for  want  of  a  first-class  man, 
and  is  attempting  to  secure  the  services  of 
the  superintendent  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  Mr. 
Thomas  M.  Balliet,  than  whom  a  worthier 
successor  to  .Mr.  MacAlister  probably  could 
not  be  found.  Mr.  Herbert  Welsh  of  Phil- 
adelphia was  in  Springfield  last  Friday  on 
this  errand,  and  although  an  offer  has  not 
yet  been  formally  made,  there  seems  little 
doubt  that  it  needs  only  the  word  of  Mr. 
Balliet  to  bring  it.  The  salary  of  {5,000  is 
an  increase  of  only  {1,500  over  that  paid  in 
Springfield,  but  salary  is  not  what  such  men 
as  he  are  looking  for;  they  want  only 
chances  to  work  and  to  show  what  can  be 
done  by  sensible  and  thorough  methods^ 
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and  Philadelphia  is  too  tempting  a  field  for 
the  Springfield  people  tO/  be  in  a  hopeful 
frame  of  mind  over  the  prospect  of  Mr. 
Balliet's  removal.  The  Board  of  Education 
in  Philadelphia  consists  of  thirty-five  per- 
sons appointed  by  the  judges,  and  it  is  un- 
derstood that  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt 
of  their  willingness  to  secure  the  services  of 
the  Springfield  superintendent,  if  they  can 
get  him." 

We  do  not  know  whether  or  not  Supt. 
Balliet  has  declined,  though  we  have  seen  it 
so  stated.  But  we  are  proud  to  know  that 
the  great  city  of  Philadelphia  goes  to  Massa- 
chusetts to  invite  a  son  of  Pennsylvania 
back  to  his  native  State,  a  gentleman  who  was 
but  lately  pne  of  otrt  best  county  superin- 
tendents.    We  congratulate  Mr.  Balliet. 


In  Concord  Cemetery  in  the  city  of  Lan- 
caster stands  a  Roman  tomb  of  granite  to 
the  honor  of  Thaddeus  Stevens.  In  Wood- 
ward Hill,  an  attractive  spot  on  the  banks 
of  the  Conestoga,  a  beautiful  tomb  of  Italian 
marble  of  the  same  general  design  marks  the 
last  resting-place » of  James  Buchanan,  a 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  Mem- 
orial Committee  would  be  glad  to  see  a  tomb 
of  granite  of  somewhat  similar  design  to  that 
of  Mr.  Stevens,  but  of  more  massive  propor- 
tions, over  the  grave  of  Dr.  Thomas  H. 
Burrowes  in  St.  James  churchyard,  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  city.  These  three  tombs 
will  be  the  most  noted  in  Lancaster,  it  may 
be,  for  hundreds  of  years.  It  has  also  been 
suggested  to  the  Committee  that  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Teachers'  As- 
sociation for  1892  be  held  in  the  city  of 
Lancaster,  and  that  upon  that  occasion  the 
tomb  of  Dr.  Burrowes  be  formally  dedicated 
with  appropriate  exercises.  The  State  will, 
we  think,  fall  in  cordially  with  this  timely 
suggestion,  and  we  will  give  it  all  the  sup- 
port within 'our  power.  Lancaster  will  do 
her  full  share  in  this  Memorial  work. 


The  editor  of  the  Ohio  Educational 
Monthly^  Prof.  Samuel  Findley,  has  during 
the  last  two  or  three  years  been  giving  in- 
structions at  our  Pennsylvania  Institutes. 
Last  year  he  spoke  of  them  with  strong  ap- 
proval. This  opinion  is  somewhat  modified 
on  better  acquaintance.  We  quote  as  fol- 
lows from  a  recent  issue  of  the  Monthly: 

We  have  heretofore  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  Institute  in  Pennsylvania  is  on  a  higher 
plane  than  Ohio  institutes.  This  we  still  think 
18  true:  but  later  and  wider  observation  hat 
modified  our  impressions  somewhat.  Pennsyl- 
vania has  greatly  the  advantage  in  point  of  ef- 


ficiency of  organization  and  in  the  means  of 
securing  the  attendance  of  the  teachers,  and  the 
high  character  of  the  evening  lectures  popular- 
izes the  institute  to  an  extent  unknown  m  Ohio; 
but  our  impression  now  is  that  the  average  in- 
stitute in  Ohio  is  more  helpful  and  profitable,  in 
the  direct  line  of  their  work,  to  the  teachers  who 
attend,  than  is  the  average  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tute. Such  close,  practical,  helpful  instruction 
as  we  often  hear  in  Ohio  is  almost  impossible 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  is  rarely  attempted,  as  far 
as  our  observation  goes.  The  mass  is  too  large 
and  un wieldly  for  that.  No  such  thing  as  gen- 
uine teaching  or  free  and  full  interchange  of 
thought  seems  practicable.  The  instructors 
talk,  the  teachers  listen  more  or  less  attentively 
according  to  the  success  of  the  instructors  in  be- 
ing entertaining.  Thus,  out  of  the  complete- 
ness of  mechanism  and  efficiency  of  organiza- 
tion seem  to  grow  the  chief  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  attaining  the  best  and  most  practical  results. 
An  English  writer  who  visited  schools  in  this 
country  a  few  years  ago,  said  in  his  report  that 
much  of  the  teaching  he  saw  was  in  a  sense  too 
good.  The  very  excellence  of  the  schools  be- 
came an  element  of  weakness.  An  impression 
something  like  this  is  left  on  our  mind  after  at- 
tending institutes  in  seven  or  eight  counties  in 
different  parts  of  Pennsylvania.  The  organiza- 
tion and  general  management  are  admirable, 
and  there  is  much  of  uplifting  and  inspiration, 
and  if  there  could  be  added  a  little  more  of  the 
element  of  practical  helpfulness  for  those  who 
most  need  nelp,  the  ideal  of  excellence  would 
be  almost  reached. 


It  is  not  generally  known  to  the  educa- 
tional public  of  the  present  day,  that  one 
of  the  most  potent  and  important  influences 
in  starting  the  public  schools  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  the  receipt  from  the  National 
Treasury  of  the  State's  share  of  the  surplus 
of  1836.  This  money  came  at  a  most 
opportune  moment,  and  served  a  most 
valuable  purpose. 

In  New  York  recently  there  died  a  mod- 
est man,  Mr.  D.  B.  Fayerweather,  a  leather 
dealer  of  large  means,  who  bequeathed  over 
two  millions  of  dollars  to  some  twenty  col- 
leges, and  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  to 
different  hospitals.  We  wish  he  had  been  a 
Pennsylvanian.  and  had  known  what  good 
work  our  State  Normal  Schools  are  doing. 
He  might  then  have  begun  the  grand  work 
of  the  endowment  of  these  schools  on  a 
broad  gauge  plan.  By  codicils  to  his  will 
executed  a  short  time  before  his  death,  the 
payment  of  these  bequests  is,  in  a  measure, 
put  at  the  discretion  of  the  executors,  who 
are  the  lawyer  that  drew  the  will,  Thomas 
B.  Ritch,  Esq.,  and  two  leather  dealers  in 
what  is  known  in  New  York  as  "The 
Swamp."     The  same  lawyer  is  said  to  have 
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drawn  the  will  of  Mr.  Hoyt,  the  business 
partner  of  Mr.  Fayerweather,  who  was  also 
a  man  of  great  wealth,  and,  by  a  singular  co- 
incidence,  the  codicils  appended  to  his  will 
also  put  certain  general  public  bequests  at  the 
discretion  of  the  same  lawyer,  Thomas  B. 
Ritch,  at  the  same  time  giving  him  entire 
control  of  the  money  until  it  should  be  paid 
over  as  originally  directed  in  the  will.  This 
Mr.  Ritch  handled  the  Hoyt  trust  fund  in 
such  utter  defiance  of  the  known  will  of  the 
testator  that  grave  doubts  of  the  honest  pur- 
pose of  the  man  were  expressed  by  those 
who  knew  the  facts  in  the  case.  When  Mrs. 
Fayerweather  had  learned  of  what  had  re- 
sulted from  the  "  codicils**  in  the  Hoyt  will, 
she  at  once  suspected  sharp  practice,  and  ap- 
plied to  the  courts,  not  to  have  the  will  set 
aside  but  merely  the  treacherous  codicils 
appended  to  it,  so  that  her  husband's  gener- 
ous bequests  might  be  secured  to  the  colle- 
ges named  without  risk  of  loss  or  miscar- 
riage. ''  He  that  maketh  haste  to  become 
rich'*  sometimes  deserves  to  go  to  jail. 

In  his  annual  report  the  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral reviews  the  legislation  of  Congress  for 
the  improvement  of  the  postal  service,  and 
dwells  upon  some  improvements  already 
made.  In  regard  to  a  postal  telegraph  he 
says :  ''  The  swiftest  mail  is  not  fast  enough 
in  these  days  for  all  the  needs  of  commerce 
and  social  correspondence.  The  conviction 
steadily  grows  upon  me  that  the  post  office 
should  do  more  than  employ  fast  mails  and 
stage  coaches,  and  that  the  electric  wires 
should  carry  letters;  that  the  people  who 
pay  in  postage  rates  the  cost  of  the  postal 
system  have  a  right  to  the  use  of  the  postal 
plants  as  a  means  of  reducing  the  cost  of 
telegraphic  correspondence,  and  for  the  in- 
stant transmission  of  postal  money  orders. 
We  strain  every  muscle  and  nerve  trying  to 
gain  an  hour  or  two  on  this  collection  or 
that  delivery.  We  worry  the  railroads  with 
importunities  for  new  trains  or  faster  ones 
that  shall  save  perhaps  three  or  four  hours. 
All  the  while  its  quickest  service,  by  which 
electric  letters  might  be  transmitted,  and 
whole  da)rs  or  whole  nights  be  gained  or 
saved,  is  kept  out  of  the  reach  of  the  coun- 
try's postal  service.  The  postal  service  has 
proved  itself  able  to  manage  successfully  the 
telegraph  business  in  connection  with  the 
postal  system  and  as  part  of  it.  In  one 
form  or  another  the  public  imperatively  de- 
mands cheaper  telegraphy,  and  the  Post- 
office  Department  can  supply  it  at  less  cost 
than  any  corporation,  unless  the  latter  has 
rent,  light,  and  fuel  free,  and  carriers  and 


clerks  without  pay.  The  postal  service  is 
the  Government's  kind  hand,  protecting 
and  promoting  the  correspondence  of  its 
people,  and  communication  by  telegraph  as 
well  as  by  mail  is  essential  to  its  best  devel- 
ment.  The  plan  proposed  for  a  postal  tele- 
graph is  familiar  to  the  public.  There 
would  be  no  outlay  of  money,  no  appoint- 
ment of  clerks,  and  no  financial  liability." 


A  LATE  issue  of  the  New  York  School 
Journal  has  a  life-like  portrait  and  sketch  of 
Dr.  E.  O.  Lyte,  Principal  of  the  Millersville 
State  Normal  School.  He  served  as  soldier 
and  officer  in  infantry  and  light  artillery 
during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  participat- 
ing in  several  of  the  hard- fought  battles  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  still  suffers 
from  a  wound  inflicted  by  a  bursting  shell  at 
the  battle  of  Chancellorsville.  Since  the 
close  of  the  war  he  has  been  student  and 
teacher,  continuously  at  work  in  the  class- 
room, on  the  lecture  platform,  and  as  an 
author.  The  article  to  which  reference  is 
made  adds :  "  In  1 887  Dr.  Lyte  was  elected 
Principal  of  the  Millersville  Normal  School, 
for  which,  also  as  a  member  of  the  faculty, 
he  had  done  so  much.  He  at.  once  insti- 
tuted a  series  of  improvements  in  the  various 
departments  of  the  school,  which  have  placed 
it  among  the  foremost  institutions  of  the 
kind  in  the  United  States.  The  usefulness 
and  fame  of  this  great  Normal  school,^ so  long 
recognized  by  educators  throughout  the 
country,  have  steadily  increased  under  Dr. 
Lyte*s  wise  and  energetic  management." 

A  QUESTION  often  asked  and  variously 
answered  in  these  days  is,  ''Does  it  pay  to 
go  to  college?  "  We  have  not  seen  it  better 
answered  than  in  the  words  of  Chauncey  M. 
Depew,  as  follows : 

Of  course,  if  a  man  has  not  the  "grit"  in 
him,  and  the  nameless  qualities  which  make 
success,  it  is  of  little  account  whether  he  is  ed- 
ucated or  not.  The  question,  as  I  understand 
it,  is  whether,  with  equal  health,  talent,  energy, 
and  special  capacity  for  success,  the  boy  who 
began  sweeping  the  store  or  workinsr  in  the 
shop  at  fourteen  will  beat  in  the  end  a  boy  who 
has  the  advantage  of  a  college  education.  In 
other  words,  have  the  eight  years  passed  in  the 
preparatory  school  and  the  university,  acquiring 
many  things  which  would  be  useless  in  factory 
or  store,  been  thrown  away  ?  My  observation 
leads  me  to  directly  the  contrary  opinion.  The 
college-bred  man,  under  equal  conditions  of 
capacity  and  health,  has  a  trained  intellect,  a 
disciplined  mind,  a  store  of  information  and  a 
bresCdth  of  grasp,  with  the  fearlessness  which  it 
entails,  that  enable  him  to  catch  up  and  pass 
his  rival.    The  technical  schools,  whose  useful- 
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ness  is  admitted,  are  proofs  of  this.  Trained 
ability  takes  the  lead ;  and  the  technical  school 
gives,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  university  education. 

Hundreds  of  college  graduates  within  the  last 
five  years  have  begun  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  railway  work  at  the  bottom.  They 
were  firing  on  the  locomotive,  working  in  the 
machine  shop,  switching  in  the  yards,  keeping 
books  in  the  treasurer's  office,  serving  in  the 
freight  and  passenger  departments;  and  my  ob- 
servation of  them  for  this  period  has  demon- 
strated the  value  of  a  college  education. 

I  never'  met  a  self-made  man  in  my  life 
who  did  not  firmly  believe  that  he  had  been 
handicapp^,  no  matter  how  great  his  success, 
by  deficiency  in  education,  and  who  was  not 
determined  to  give  his  children  the  advantages 
of  which  he  felt,  not  only  in  business,  but  in  his 
intercourse  with  his  fellow-men,  so  greatly  in 
need.  It  used  to  be  a  popular  theory  that 
strong  men,  who  had  won  ereat  places  m  the 
business  world,  would  have  oeen  ruined  if  they 
had  been  educated.  The  better  belief  is  that, 
on  account  of  genius  and  special  capacity,  they 
succeed  in  spite  of  their  disadvantages.  It  is 
the  old  Question  of  the  trained  boxer,  runner, 
athlete,  aebater,  soldier,  as  against  unskilled 
stren^h  and  courage.  Whatever  the  popular 
delusions,  in  the  trials  there  never  has  been  but 
one  result. 


SUGGESTED  LEGISLATION. 


TRUE  it  is,  that  the  developing  life  of  our 
Schools  is  the  ultimate  and  paramount 
object  of  all  individual  and  associated  effort 
under  our  common  school  organization. 
But  it  is  indisputably  true  also  that  that  life 
is  conditioned,  favorably  or  otherwise,  by 
the  organic  structure  in  which  it  is  en- 
shrined— the  statute  laws  which  created  the 
schools  and  govern  their  administration. 

We  have  at  hand  an  illustration  forced 
upon  the  public  attention,  of  the  injurious 
results  which  sometimes  follow  a  very  slight 
inadvertence  in  the  preparation  of  a  well- 
intended,  but,  as  it  has  turned  out,  mistaken 
modification  of  the  original  law. 

Let  us  premise :  i.  That  under  the  school 
law  of  1854  County  Superintendents  are 
answerable  to  the  State  Superintendent  to 
the  extent  of  removal  from  office,  if  needs 
be,  for  incompetency  or  neglect  of  duty. 
This,  where  no  subsequent  legislation  inter- 
feres, enables  the  State  Superintendent  to 
hold  a  firm  hand  upon  the  examination  and 
licensing  of  teachers  throughout  the  State, 
and  thus  maintain  a  high  standard  and  cor- 
rect any  lax  practices  that  might,  from 
whatever  motive,  creep  in  in  granting  teach- 
ers' certificates. 

2.  The  act  of  1854  directed  the  examiner 
to  give  to  each  person  found  ''  qualified^'  a 


certificate,  specifying  the  branches  such  per- 
son was  capable  of  teaching ;  and  but  one 
form  and  grade  of  certificate  was  furnished*" 
by  the  School  Department  under  the  law. 
But  it  was  soon  found,  under  the  deplorably  ^ 
bad  condition  of  things  at  that  early  day,. ' 
that   very   few  persons  were  ** qualified** 
within  the  meaning  of  the  act ;  and  as  only 
such  persons  could  be  licensed  as  presented 
themselves  for  the  purpose,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  schools  open  with  such 
material,  inferior  though « it   might  be,  as 
could  be  had,  thousands  of  certificates  were 
issued  to  candidates  far  below  the  standard 
of  "qualified." 

The  first  remedy  for  this  alarming  evil  was 
a  decree  issued  by  the  School  Department, 
limiting  certilficates  to  the  county  in  which 
they  were  issued,  to  protect  advanced  coun- 
ties having  a  high  standard  of  qualifications 
from  the  intrusion  of  certificates  issued  in 
counties  where  it  was  very  low.  The  second 
remedy  was  the  adoption  of  a  graded  form 
of  temporary  certificate^  good  only  for  one 
term,  or  for  a  single  year,  thus  enabling 
directors  to  see  the  applicant's  exact  range 
of  qualifications,  and  furnishing  a  stimulus  to 
improvement  if  he  desired  future  employ- 
ment. This  arrangement  was  merely  pro- 
visional, under  the  general  power  of  the  State 
Superintendent  to  construe  and  expound  the 
school  law,  and  prescribe  forms  for  use  in 
the  administration  of  the  school  system ;  and 
this  practice  continued  for  some  ten  or 
twelve  years,  when,  as  we  infer  from  the 
record,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  shelter  it 
under  the  wings  of  legislation.  Hence  the . 
act  of  April  9th,  1867,  which  has  been  in 
operation  ever  since. 

The  radical  defect  in  this  act,  by  whom- 
soever drawn  up,  lies  in  the  mistaken  prin- 
ciple on  which  it  was  framed.  Instead  of 
authorizing  and  sanctioning  provisional  cer- 
tificates, and  prescribing  their  character, 
thus  ratifying  and  confirming  the  previous 
practice,  it  is  mandatory  in  its  terms.  It 
prescribes  that  provisional  certificates '  'shall' ' 
be  granted,  instead  of  saying  it  "shall  be 
lawful"  to  grant  them — a  distinction  with  a 
very  great  difference  in  the  practical  work- 
ings of  the  act.  It  first  manacles  the  ex- 
aminer, takes  from  him  the  large  discretion 
with  which  he  had  previously  been,  and 
should  continue  to  be,  clothed,  and  takes 
away  the  responsibility  and  power  which 
should  be  essential  attributes  of  his  high 
office.  The  second,  if  used  in  the  act,  would 
have  left  him  free  to  issue  provisional  certi- 
ficates whenever  necessary  to  supply  the 
schools,  but  would  not  have  required  him  to 
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issue  them  against  his  own  better  judgment 
and  the  best  interests  of  the  schoolSi  nor  to 
issue  more  certificates  than  were  needed  to 
supply  the  schools  of  the  district  at  the  time 
of  the  examination,  leaving  him  free  to 
certify  only  those  who  were  best  qualified, 
and  to  reject  the  rest.  In  effect,  the  result 
of  that  amendatory  act  has  been  to  subordi- 
nate, in  compulsory  terms,  the  interests  and 
welfare  of  our  entire  school  system  to  the 
convenience  and  pecuniary  interests  of  al- 
most the  lowest  grade  of  applicants  who  may 
present  themselves  for  examination  and  de- 
mand certificates. 

If  complaint  be  made  against  this  unwise 
flooding  of  the  State  with  low-grade  certifi- 
cates, Superintendents  can  successfully 
shelter  themselves  behind  the  'letter  of  the 
law,  which  compels  it,  and  disclaim  all  re- 
:sponsibility ;  and  as  nobody  is  to  blame  but 
the  law  under  whiph  it  is  done,  there  is  no 
cure  for  the  evil  except  in  remedial  legisla- 
tion—  retaining  what  is  good  and  well- 
intended  in  the  wording  of  the  act,  but 
otherwise  modifying  and  correcting  what 
experience  has  proved  to  be  injurious  and 
unfortunate  in  practice. 

Another,  but  minor  defect  in  the  act, 
under  which  weak  or  treacherous  superin- 
tendents (and  we  have  had  such)  can  shield 
themselves  from  accountability,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  use  of  the  word  "  fair  " — a  very 
indefinite  term,  that  is  susceptible  of  as  many 
grades  of  meaning  as  different  superintend- 
ents may  choose  to  put  upon  it.  Statute 
laws,  to  be  effective,  should  be  as  clear  and 
explicit  in  their  terms,  and  as  free  from  am- 
biguity, as  it  is  possible  to  make  them.  In 
this  case  let  us  bring  this  word  *'  fair"  to  the 
test  of  some  practical  standard,  say,  for  in- 
stance, the  figures  on  the  provisional  certifi- 
cate. Does  the  word  **  fair"  mean  **  No.  2, 
good,"  on  that  certificate?  or  does  it  mean 
**No.  3,  middling?"  If  so,  who  wants  a 
"  middling"  teacher  placed  over  their  chil- 
dren in  this  good  year  189 1?  It  certainly 
cannot  be  intended  to  mean  •'  No.  4,  poor." 
And  yet  careless  or  weak  or  treacherous 
examiners  can,  under  the  law,  let  **  No.  4" 
qualifications  slip  through,  to  the  lamentable 
injury  of  the  schools,  and  yet  not  be  held 
accountable  for  gross  neglect  of  duty. 

They  have  color  of  law  on  their  side,  ac- 
cording to  the  inferior  standard  which,  for 
reasons  best  known  to  themselves,  they  may 
set  up  for  their  respective  counties.  In  the 
very  last  volume  of  annual  reports,  a  county 
examiner  in  one  of  the  southern  counties, 
not  now  in  commission,  unblushingly  con- 
fesses that  for  years  he  had  let  down  the 


bars  for  the  accommodation  of  applicants^ 
confessedly  incompetent,  who  cared  nothing 
for  the  schools,  but  whose  pecuniary  neces- 
sities made  it  desirable  that  they  should  get 
their  hands  into  the  district  treasury  during 
the  time  that  the  schools  were  open  !  And 
we  remembersome  equally  discreditable  re- 
ports, some  years  since,  from  one  of  the 
western  counties,  that  were  enough  to  brand 
the  County  Superintendency  with  infamy,  so 
far  as  that  example  went. 

Is  it  not  high  time  to  sternly  call  a  halt  on 
a  policy  that  demoralizes  the  schools  and 
disheartens  meritorious  applicants,  who,  after 
laboriously  preparing  themselves,  vainly  seek 
employment,  because  crowded  out  by  their 
ihferiors  who  should  have  been  promptly 
excluded  from  the  arena  ? 


THADDEUS  STEVENS. 


HISTORIC  SHEECH  BY  THIS  DEAD  MONARCH  IN 
THE  REALM   OF   MIND. 


THE  readers  of  The  School  Journal  will 
find  in  this  number  a  reprint  in  full  of 
Thaddeus  Stevens'  celebrated  speech  in 
1S35,  in  defense  of  the  Common  School 
cause,  and  which  prevented  the  repeal  of  the 
school  law  of  1834.  Also,  his  great  speech 
in  1838  in  behalf  of  a  bill  to  establish  a 
school  of  art  in  Philadelphia,  in  which  he 
most  vigorously  championed  the  higher  in- 
stitutions of  learning. 

The  effect  of  the  speech  of  1835  upon  the 
members  of  the  House  whose  votes  he  de- 
sired to  influence,  was  immediate  and  over- 
whelming, and  the  question  has  often  been 
asked.  Wherein  lay  the  secret  of  that  won- 
derful control  over  their  opinions  and 
judgment?  There  was  nothing  in  extracts 
from  the  mere  rhetorical  portions  of  that 
speech,  often  quoted,  that  could  account 
for  such  really  surprising  results  upon  any 
adequate  theory  of  human  influence  upon 
human  motives.  Mr.  Stevens  has  himself 
said  that  he  never  made  another  speech 
which  produced  such  an  immediate  effect. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Hood,  in  his  memorial  ad- 
dress, re- published  last  month  in  these 
columns,  says  that  Mr.  Stevens  was  terribly 
in  earnest,  and  that  all  opposition  to  the 
Common  School  law  disappeared  in  ten 
minutes  after  he  took  the  fl^or — ^an  astonish- 
ing fact  when  we  recall  the  intense  excite- 
ment upon  the  subject,  and  that,  up  to  the 
moment  of  Mr.  Stevens'  participation  in 
the  debate,  the  House  was  overwhelmingly 
and  almost  angrily  in  favor  of  repeal.     To 
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confront  that  tide  of  alarmed  prejudice  and 
antagonism  and  reverse  its  intended  action 
by  a  single  forensic  effort,  was  indeed  an 
achievement  of  no  ordinary  merit  and  only 
a  strong  man  of  consummate  ability  could 
have  successfully  grappled  with  the  situation. 

To  understand  that  great  effort  and  su- 
preme victory  we  must  remember  that  then 
as  now — and  much  more  at  that  initial 
period  when  the  cause  was  new  and  not  be- 
lieved in  by  the  mass  of  the  people — it  was 
as  much  if  not  more  a  question  of  finance 
than  of  education ;  and  that  abstract  ques- 
tions of  educational  sentiment  had  little  if 
any  weight  with  the  unlettered  masses  who 
were  represented  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
and  whose  votes,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
made  or  unmade  the  members  who  occu- 
pied its  seats.  Mr.  Stevens  understood  the 
situation  thoroughly,  and,  with  the  sagacity 
of  a  great  lawyer  and  parliamentarian,  took 
the  bull  by  the  horns  at  the  very  outset  by 
grappling  with  the  main  question  first,  and 
putting  it  in  such  a  concrete  and  conclusive 
shape  that  there  was  no  escape  from  the 
logic  of  his  position  and  no  alternative  for 
his  opponents  but  unconditional  surrender. 

Meeting  them  on  their  own  ground,  as  will 
be  seen  by  reference  to  the  speech,  he 
demonstrated  by  a  calculation  in  dollars 
and  cents  that  the  Common  Schools,  so 
fiercely  opposed  on  pecuniary  grounds, 
would  be  cheaper  as  well  as  better  than  the 
pauper  schools  they  were  intended  to  sup- 
plant. Thus  he  convinced  the  opponents  of 
the  system  that  the  interests  of  their  consti- 
tuents and  their  own  political  safety  re- 
quired them  to  vote  against  repeal,  instead 
of  for  it.  This  paved  the  way  foi*a  discus- 
sion of  the  general  subject  on  its  purely 
educational  merits,  which  was  mostly,  how- 
ever, above  the  comprehension  of  .those 
whose  votes  he  had  already  captured,  and 
which,  standing  by  itself,  would  have 
availed  but  little  for  the  purpose  he  had  in 
view. 

With  consummate  generalship  he  met  the 
hosts  of  the  opposition  on  the  open  field,  and 
pierced  their  centre  by  the  first  discharge  of 
his  heavy  artillery ;  and  then,  without  giving 
them  time  to  recover  from  the  shock  of  the 
first  surprise  at  the  unexpected  position  in 
which  they  found  themselves,  his  prodi- 
gious forensic  power,  keyed  up  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  force  and  intensity,  volleyed 
and  thundered  along  the  whole  line  until 
the  victory  was  complete,  and  beyond  all 
peradventure  the  day  was  won  ! 

The  speech  in  cold  type  can  givt  very 
little  idea  of  such  a  scene  as  that.     The 


reader  must  have  before  his  mind's  eye  the 
electrical  excitement  of  the  deep  feeling  on 
the  subject  which  agitated  the  House — the 
momentous  consequences  which  hung  upon 
the  issue  of  the  struggle — Mr.  Stevens*  own 
striking  personality,  then  about  forty,  in  the 
prime  of  his  best  years,  speaking  for  Penn- 
sylvania and  unborn  generations — the  fear, 
even  hate  indeed,  with  which  he  was  re- 
garded by  most  of  those  with  whom  he  was 
to  come  into  conflict — the  dangerous  and, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  unmanagea- 
ble nature  of  the  opposition  which  it  was 
his  aim  and  hope  to  conquer — and  the  pent- 
up  excitement  in  the  public  mind,  as  rep- 
resented 4n  the  galleries  —  all  this  making 
altogether  a  scene  and  an  occasion  well 
calculated  to  carry  a  man  beyond  himself  in 
his  determination  to  settle  for  all  time  the 
question  of  Common  School  Education  in 
Pennsylvania. 

It  was  a  memorable  scene  and  of  momen- 
tous importance,  and,  with  this  famt  atterppt 
to  picture  it  as  it  was,  we  let  this  dead 
monarch  in  the  realm  of  mind  speak  from 
the  printed  page  to  a  generation  that  never 
saw  his  face  or  heard  his  voice,  sure  that  it 
will  impart  courage  and  hope  and  confidence 
and  the  inspiration  of  a  great  example  to 
those  who  still  have  great  obstacles  and  dif- 
ficulties to  overcome,  who  have  before  them 
battles  yet  to  be  won,  and  educational 
monuments  yet  to  be  built,  that  will,  we 
trust,  endure  for  all  coming  time. 


THE  INFLUENCE  AND  POWER  OF 
.  A  NOBLE  LIFE. 


IT  is  most  gratifying  not  only  to  the  Me- 
morial Committee,  but  to  thousands  of 
others  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  to  see  and 
know  the  great  influence  for  good,  as  hu- 
manizing as  it  is  helpful,  that  has  resulted 
from  the  Dr.  Higbee  Memorial  work.  Seven 
thousand  volumes  and  an  equally  large 
number  of  portraits  have  thus  far  been  care- 
fully distributed  to  Superintendents,  teach- 
ers, and  schools  contributing  to  the  fund  all 
over  Pennsylvania. 

It  is  a  wonderful  thing — such  a  showing 
as  this — and  the  end  is  not  yet.  These  pic- 
tures are,  in  large  proportion,  well  framed, 
so  that  they  may  be  preserved  for  many  years 
upon  the  walls  of  the  school  rooms  where 
they  And  an  honored  place.  Co.  Supt.  Biecht 
informs  us  that  the  Memorial  Portrait  and 
Memorial  Volume  are  found  in  nearly  every 
one  of  the  five  hundred  and  more  schools  in 
Lancaster  county,  and  that  in  more  than 
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ninety  out  of  a  hundred  schools  these  por- 
traits look  down  from  substantial  frames, 
with  an  ever-present  influence  for  good  upon 
both  teachers  and  pupils.  The  portrait  of 
Dr.  HigDee,  handsomely  framed,  hangs  in 
every  school  building  in  Lancaster  city.  In 
some  buildings  it  is  found  in  two,  three,  and 
even  five  rooms.  It  is  not  always  that  ''  a 
prophet  is  without  honor. ' '  That  good  men 
are  stoned  less  frequently  than  in  the  olden 
time  is  evidence  that  the  world  is  growing 
better — slowly  perhaps,  but  still  growing. 

We  take  pleasure  in  making,  and  our 
friends  will  find  pleasure  in  reading,  some 
extracts  from  recent  letters,  received  within 
a  few  days  from  representative  men  in  the 
work  of  education : 

State  Supt.  Waller,  after  visiting  Insti- 
tutes in  many  parts  of  the  State,  during  the 
past  three  or  four  months,  writes :  '*The 
more  I  see  of  the  results  of  the  movement 
the  more  important  does  it  appear.  You 
have  made  Doctor  Higbee  far  better  known 
in  many  quarters  than  he  was  when  living, 
and  by  leading  to  a  money  investment  you 
have  induced  many  to  contemplate  a  lofty 
character  to  their  lasting  benefit.  In  other 
words  your  work  has  been  infinitely  more 
than  merely  a  loving  tribute,  an  expression 
of  the  heart ;  it  has  been  strictly  educational 
in  the  truest  sense." 

Supt.  "Mackey,  of  Buller,  writes:  "The 
books  and  the  pictures,  thirty  of  each,  are 
here,  and  the  latter  are  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  proprietor  of  an  art  store  for  framing. 
My  pictures  are  also  here.  The  one  in 
bronze  frame  is  in  my  ofhce ;  the  one  in 
gold,  which  was  specially  ordered,  is  in  my 
library  at  home.  The  frames  are  in  every 
way  satisfactory,  the  pictures— especially  the 
one  in  my  library— a  priceless  treasure.  I 
never  experienced  before  the  pleasure  a  pic- 
ture, a  portrait,  can  afTord.  I  have  never 
yet  been  called  upon  to  suffer  the  loss  of  a 
closer  friend  than  Dr.  Higbee.  There 
never  was  a  man  I  loved  and  reverenced 
more.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  picture 
is  true  or  not.  I  know  that  I  love  to  sit  in 
my  library  and  look  into  his  grand  face. 
No  painting  in  the  British  Gallery,  or  in  the 
Louvre,  affected  me  as  does  this  portrait, 
for,  though  by  the  hand  of  the  world's 
greatest  masters,  they  had  no  such  hosts  of 
precious  associations,  they  could  open  Ao 
such  treasures  of  memory.  I  feel  that  I  am 
greatly  indebted  to  you  and  thank  you 
heartily  for  your  kindness." 

Prof.  Geo.  W.  Twitmyer,  Principal  of  the 
Honesdale  High  School,  writes:  '<I  beg  to 
thank  you  for  the  framed  picture  of  Dr. 


Higbee  which  now  hangs  in  my  office 
in  the  Public  Library,  where  it  is  seen' 
every  week  by  several  hundred  people. 
Our  schools  are  having  the  portraits  framed 
at  a  cost  of  I2.50  to  I3.25  each,  which 
amount  is  contributed  by  the  pupils.  The 
High  School  pupils  framed  theirs  in  mas- 
sive oak,  at  a  cost  of  about  ^6.00.  They 
feel  proud  of  what  they  have  done,  and  are 
delighted  with  their  picture.  I  am  sure  we 
shall  all  be  reminded  daily  of  Dr.  Higbee's 
noble  life,  and  be  inspired  with  a-  higher 
purpose  in  our  work." 

Dr.  Louis  H.  Steiner,  Librarian  of  the 
great  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library  of  Balti- 
more, a  fine  scholar  and  a  very  intimate 
personal  friend  of  Dr.  Higbee,  writes: 
**  Your  plan  of  preserving  the  memory  of 
our  friend,  throughout  the  State  in  which  he 
labored  so  faithfully,  is  as  unique  and  com- 
prehensive as  was  the  man's  mental  and 
spiritual  nature.  May  it  bear  fruit  in  the 
way  of  stimulating  others  to  walk  in  the 
path  of  duty  and  unswerving  rectitude." 

Rev.  R.  H.  Howard,  of  Franklin,  Massa- 
chusetts, writes:  "Permit  me  gratefully  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  beautiful 
volume.  I  sat  down  at  once  and  devoured 
much  of  it,  especially  the  biographical 
sketch,  which  is  most  gracefully  written,  as 
well  as  sympathetically  and  tenderly.  I  am 
impressed  with  two  things  in  connection  with 
this  magnificent  tribute,  i.  It  is  doubtful 
if  any  one  in  private  life,  that  is  non- 
political  life,  ever  before  called  forth  in  his 
death  such  an  outpouring  of  loving  and  elo- 
quent tributes  as  Dr.  Higbee.  2.  It  is  sur- 
prising how  much  first-class  writing  this 
volume  Embraces.  How  perfectly  exquisite 
Dr.  Alexander's  testimony!  And  indeed 
almost  every  other  tribute  is  equally  grace- 
ful and  tender." 


GIRARD  COLLEGE. 


WHO  ARE  ELIGIBLE  AND  HOW  ADMITTED. 


THIS  famous  college  for  orphans  in  Phila- 
delphia is  steadily  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  its  beneficiaries.  That  our  readers  may 
have  knowledge  of  how  boys  are  admitted, 
we  present  the  following  as  requirements  of 
the  College  authorities :  The  mother,  if 
living,  or  if  not,  the  next  friend  who  by  law 
is  entitled  to  the  custody  of  the  orphan,  is 
the  proper  person  to  make  application  for 
the  admission.  The  application  must  be  for 
a  "poor  white  male  orphan,"  namely^  a 
child  whose  father  at  least  is  dead,  who  is 
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above  the  age  of  six  and  under  the  age  of 
ten  years,  and  who  is  destitute  of  means,  or 
without  relatives  able  to  maintain  and  edu- 
cate him.  Applications  are  received  by  Mr. 
Frank  M.  Highley,  Secretary,  at  the  office 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  City  Trusts, 
l^o.  19  South  Twelfth  street,  above  Chest- 
nut, second  story,  every  day  except  Sunday, 
between  the  hours  of  9  and  12  o'clock.  The 
applicant  is  required  to  produce — ist,  the 
orphan ;  2d,  a  certificate  from  the  clergy- 
man ox  magistrate  of  the  marriage  of  the 
parents ;  3d,  a  certificate  of  the  physician 
setting  forth  the  exact  time  and  place  of 
birth  and  the  name  of  the  orphan,  and 
4th,  a  certificate  from  the  physician  of 
the  death  of  the  father,  when,  where,  and 
from  what  cause  it  occurred.  If  for  satis- 
factory reasons  any  of  these  certificates  can- 
not be  produced,  then  an  affidavit  properly 
made  before  a  magistrate  or  justice  of  the 
peace,  by  some  one  other  than  the  applicant 
who  was  present  at  the  marriage  or  the  birth, 
will  be  received.  Satisfactory  answers  to 
the  questions  asked  having  been  made,  the 
paper  is  handed  to  the  applicant  to  obtain 
the  signatures  of  two  respectable  citizens, 
who  will  append  their  names  and  residences, 
and  who  become  responsible  for  the  correct- 
ness of  the  statements  made  therein.  Ap- 
plicants who  reside  at  such  a  distance  from 
Philadelphia  as  to  make  their  presence  im- 
practicable, will  be  furnished  with  a  blank 
form,  the  questions  in  which  must  be  an- 
swered, and  the  statements  verified  by  an 
affidavit  miade  before  a  judge  or  magistrate 
of  the  county  where  they  reside. 

The  application  being  completed,  the 
name  of  the  orphan  is  placed  upon  the  list 
to  await  a  vacancy,  and  is  taken  up  strictly 
in  accordance  with  Mr.  Girard's  will,  which 
provides  for  the  following  order  of  admis- 
sion into  the  College,  "preference  being 
given,  first,  to  all  boys  born  in  the  (old) 
City  of  Philadelphia  (the  territory  lying  be- 
tween the  south  side  of  Vine  street  and  the 
north  side  of  South  street^  and  between  the 
Delaware  and  Schuylkill  rivers);  second, 
those  born  in  the  other  part  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania ;  third,  those  bom  in  the  City 
.  of  New  York ;  fourth,  those  bom  in  the 
City  of  New  Orleans." 

Boys  becoming  ten  years  of  age  before 
they  are  reached  for  admission,  cannot  be 
admitted,  and  their  names  are  stricken  from 
the  list.  When  a  vacancy  occurs,  the  ap- 
plicant next  in  tum  will  be  notified,  and 
being  produced  to  and  approved  by  the  Di- 
rectors, he  will  be  received  into  the  College, 
when  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  (with  the 


consent  of  the  mother  or  next  friend,  who 
must  relinquish  all  control  over  him)  have 
indentured  him  to  the  City  of  Philadelphia 
until  he  becomes  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
The  College  has  for  some  years  been  under 
the  able  direction  of  Dr.  A.  H.  Fetterolf. 


THE  TEXT-BOOK  QUESTION. 


THE  effort  to  secure  a  radical  change  in 
our  present  system  of  selecting  ^nd 
adopting  textbooks  for  our  schools  is  ill- 
advised.  The  plan  suggested  is  deceptive  in 
its  character  and,  should  it  ever  be  enacted 
into  law,  would  be  mischievous  in  its  results. 
The  law  as  it  stands  requires  that  books  shall 
be  adopted  in  the  several  districts  in  this 
State  at  a  meeting  of  the  school  directors 
and  teachers — the  teachers  advising  and  the 
directors  adopting — immediately  after  the 
election  of  teachers,  and  before  the  opening 
of  the  ensuing  school  term  ;  that  the  books 
shall  be  uniform  in  each  district,  whether  it 
be  township,  borough  or*  city,  and  that 
whenever  a  new  book  or  series  of  books  shaU 
be  adopted,  no  change  of  such  books  shall 
again  be  made  in  less  than  three  years.  A 
legal  adoption  cannot  be  made  without  con- 
sultation with  the  teachers  \  must  be  made 
before  the  opening  of  the  schools-— during 
vacation — so  that  the  patrons  may  have  due 
notice  of  the  authorized  books  to  be  used  \ 
and  prohibiting  any  changes  during  the 
school  term,  so  that  when  once  supplied  they 
may  not  be  subjected  to  frequent  and  un- 
necessary expense. 

That  there  are  abuses  under  the  present 
system  is  probable ;  that  books  are  some- 
times changed  when  they  ought  not  to  be 
we  do  not  doubt ;  but,  from  such  informa- 
tion as  we  can  gather,  these  abuses  are  the 
exception  and  not  the  general  rule.  The 
school  directors,  in  whom  the  power  to 
adopt  books  is  vested,  are  elected  by  the 
direct  vote  of  the  patrons  and  tax-payers, 
and  are  directly  amenable  to  them.  The 
people  take,  or  at  least  should  take,  a  deep 
interest  in  the  education  of  their  children, 
and  ought  not  to  begrudge  the  expenditure 
of  a  reasonable  sum  for  books  more  than  for 
any  other  thing  necessary  to  their  education ; 
yet  they  do,  and  complain,  it  seems  to  us, 
to  a  degree  not  often  warranted  by  the  facts. 
Some  think  the  school  books  are  changed  fre- 
quently— every  year,  in  fact — and  that  they 
are  compelled  to  pay,  with  unreasonable 
frequency,  the  bills  presented  for  books.  If 
they  would  investigate  more  and  talk  less, 
there  would  be  less  misapprehension  upon 
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the  subject.  Now,  what  are  the  facts  ?  As 
said  before,  the  pre^nt  law  prohibit9  a 
change  in  any  text-book  or  series  of  text- 
books more  frequently  than  once  in  three 
years,  under  a  severe  penalty.  From  the 
best  information  we  can  obtain,  we  do  not 
believe  the  books  used  in  the  common 
schools  of  the  State  are  changed,  on  an 
average,  once  in  eight  years  or  perhaps  ten 
years.  Then  why  all  this  misapprehension  ? 
Simply  because  our  children  are  not  mere 
sticks  and  stones,  but  human  beings,  seeking 
to  learn,  and  they  do  learn,  and  therefore 
cannot  always  be  kept  in  the  same  first 
reader  and  primary  arithmetic  with  which 
they  began  their  first  year's  school,  but  are 
promoted,  as  they  progress,  from  one  book 
to  another  in  the  series  used  in  the  schools. 

These  promotions  being  generally  made  at 
the  close  of  one  school  term,  and  the  books 
for  the  classes  to  which  they  have  been  pro- 
moted being  required  at  the  beginning  of 
the  next  term,  when  the  children  go  to 
school  the  first  day,  the  teacher  gives  them 
lists  of  the  needed  books — more  than  nine 
times  out  of  ten  made  necessary  by  reason 
of  promotions,  and  not  by  any  new  adoption 
or  change  in  the  series  of  books  used — and 
they  take  them  home  to  their  parents.  Then, 
among  people  who  talk  much  and  think 
little,  the  excitement  at  once  begins;  and 
everybody,  from  the  publishers  down 
through  the  local  dealer,  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors and  teachers,  and  sometimes  even 
the  children,  come  in  for  unwarranted  blame 
and  abuse.  Because  new  books  must  be 
bought  each  year  to  meet  the  advancement 
of  the  pupils,  many  declare  that  the  books 
are  changed  every  year ;  and  the  Board  that 
does  not  change  at  all  often  receives  about 
the  same  amount  of  abuse  as  does  the  one 
that  makes  changes  occasionally,  to  keep  pace 
with  the  improvement  and  advancement  of 
the  times. 

As  to  what,  if  anything,  shall  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  present  law,  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  much  unanimity  of  sentiment  or 
opinion.  Some  would  like  to  have  the  State 
publish  the  books  and  furnish  them  free  to 
the  pupils;  while  others  would  have  the 
State  sell  them  to  the  pupils  at  first  cost. 
No  one,  we  assume,  will  deny  that,  in  any 
event — whether  the  books  shall  be  made  by 
the  State  and  furnished  free,  or  sold  at  cost 
to  the  pupils,  or  by  private  publishers,  as  at 
present — in  the  end  the  people  pay  for  them. 
They  may  pay  it  in  taxes  to  the  State,  or  in 
cash  to  the  publishers ;  but  they  pay  it,  all 
the  same.  It  may  be  said  that  the  State,  if 
the  books  are  not  furnished  free,  would  sell 


them  at  cost;^  thereby  saving  the  profit  made 
by  the  private  publishers.  If  we  are  not 
mistaken,  it  would  be  the  first  case  on  record 
where  the  State  'Or  nation  ever  produced 
anything  economically  or  cheaply ;  and  we 
would  probably  find,  by  sad  experience,  that 
our  books  were  costing  more  instead  of  less 
than  before. 

But  even  admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, that  they  would  be  cheaper,  would  the 
saving  compensate  for  the  loss  that  would 
probably  come  to  our  children  a|id  our 
schools?  The  advocates  of  this  measure 
either  do  not  know  or  forget  that  nearly 
every  author  who  has  proven  successful  in 
writing  school  books  is  under  contract  or 
engagement  to  one  or  another  of  the  pub- 
lishing firms ;  that  of  the  many  would-be 
authors  of  school  books,  hardly  one  in  a  hun- 
dred succeeds  so  well  that  publishers  of  wide 
experience  are  willing  to  accept  his  books ; 
and  that  less  than  ten  per  cent,  of  those 
books  that  are  accepted  and  published  prove 
successful  or  remunerative. 

Could  the  State  hope  to  do  better  than 
private  publishers  who  have  spent  their 
lives  in  the  business?  As  the  law  now 
stands,  if  books  are  not  thought  to  be  good 
the  district  need  not  adopt  or  use  them. 
But  should  the  State  make  poor  books  they, 
and  no  others,  could  be  used,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  the  children  would  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  the  penalty  for  the  folly  of 
poor  legislation.  California  has  more 
thoroughly  tried  the  experiment  of  State 
publication,  perhaps,  than  any  other  State 
in  the  Union.  She  has  even  engrafted  this 
folly  into  her  State  constitution.  To-day 
her  people  are  complaining  of  higher  prices 
than  those  of  the  publishing  houses;  but, 
above  and  beyond  all  that,  the  leading 
friends  of  education  are  bewailing  the  great 
inferiority  of  the  books. 

There  are  others  who  do  not  believe  in 
State  publication,  but  who  think  State  uni- 
formity would  be  a  good  thing.  They  see 
alone  the  saving .  that  would  accrue  to  the 
transient,  moving  population.  There  is 
some  force  in  such  argument.  Considerable 
money  would,  no  doubt,  be  saved  to  our 
transient  population ;  but  it  seems  to  us  that 
the  saving  would  not  compensate  for  the  loss 
that  must  result  under  such  a  system. 

California  first  tried  State  adoption  by  a 
Board — the  Governor  and  eight  others  of 
her  highest  State  officers — the  period  of 
adoption  being  fixed  at  five  years.  Such 
corruption  was  charged  and  such  scandals 
arose  that  the  people  demanded  and  secured 
the  repeal  of  the  law.     It  was  charged  that 
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publishers  having  the  poorest  books  selling 
for  the  highest  prices  could  afiford  to  pay  the 
highest  prices'  for  votes.  Let  any  Commis- 
sion or  Board  have  the  determination  of 
what  books  can  be  used  in  Pennsylvania  for 
five  years,  and,  even  though  such  body  should 
do  their  work  honestly  and  well,  there  would 
arise  such  charges  and  suspicions  as  would 
soon  bring  the  system  into  disrepute.  Or, 
if  they  prove  less  white  and  pure  than  the 
"driven  snow,"  and  corruption  should 
actually  creep  in,  and  poor  books  at  high 
prices  be  adopted,  the  people  would  have  no 
remedy  but  to  "  grin  and  bear  it,"  while  the 
children  would  suffer  until  the  bad  law  could 
be  repealed. 

Is  it  not  better  that  the  people  should 
continue  to  keep  such  matters  as  closely  in 
their  awn  hands  as  possible  ?  Our  present 
school  unit  is  either  the  township,  borough 
or  city — a  natural  political  division — and 
yet  not  so  large  but  that  the  people  thereof 
know  their  own  wants  and  necessities.  If 
we  were  to  recommend  any  change  in  the 
present  law,  it  would  be  to  change  the  recent 
law  of  1887,  permitting  districts  to  purcha:&e 
school  books  out  of  the  public  moneys,  and 
furnish  their  free  use  to  the  pupils,  so  that  it 
should  be  compulsory.  We  do  not  recom- 
mend this  or  any  other  change  in  the  text- 
book law  at  this  time,  but  it  seems  to  us 
that  such  an  amendment  as  above  suggested 
would  solve  the  much- vexed  question,  and 
do  away  with  nearly  every  argument  for 
State  or  county  uniformity,  or  for  State 
publication.     Let  us  see  for  a  moment : 

1.  It  would  give  us  cheaper  books.  The 
districts  could  buy  them  as  cheaply  as  the 
retail  dealer  now  does,  thereby  saving,  on  an 
average,  about  one-third  of  the  present  retail 
price  paid. 

2.  A  saving  would  be  made  by  having  the 
books  used  year  after  year  until  worn  out^ 
whereas  now  they  are  often  laid  aside  only 
partially  worn. 

3.  Such  people  as  move  anywhere  within 
the  State  would  leave  their  books  in  one  dis- 
trict, and  find  others  in  the  next.  This  alone 
would  do  away  with  the  argument  in  favor 
of  County  or  State  uniformity. 

4.  There  would  almost  invariably  be  a 
supply  of  school  books  on  hand,  so  that  at 
the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  or  when 
promotions  occur,  there  would  not  be  the 
loss  of  time  that  nearly  every  teacher  has 
experienced  under  the  present  system. 

Many  cities,  towns  and  townships  have 
tried  the  free  book  system  for  many  years, 
and  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  few,  if  any, 
return  to  the  old  way  of  purchasing  text- 


books. It  is  also  significant  that  in  such 
districts  we  find  few  advocates  for  State  pub- 
lication. State  or  county  uniformity,  or  kin- 
dred schemes.  And  the  testimony  we  have 
been  2^)le  to  gather  seems  to  show  that 
better  care  is  taken  of  the  books  when  owned 
by  the  district  than  in  case  of  ind^idual 
ownership. 

Let  the  text-book  question,  therefore,  re- 
main undisturbed  in  the  hands  of  the  Dis- 
trict authorities,  where  it  properly  belongs. 


CLOSER  SUPERVISION. 


A  REMARKABLE  MOVEMENT — EXAMPLE  FOR 
OTHERS — INCENTIVE  TO  LEGISLATION. 


RUNNING  our  eye  carelessly  over  the 
monthly  items  from  Superintendents* 
reports,  in  the  December  number  of  The 
Journal ^  as  furnished  from  the  School  De- 
partment, we  were  first  surprised,  and  then 
we  might  almost  say  electrified,  by  stumb- 
ling unexpectedly,  in  the  report  from  Ly- 
coming county,  upon  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable developments  of  school  policy  in 
the  whole  range  of  our  common  school  his- 
tory— a  movement  so  bright  with  promise, 
and  so  suggestive  in  every  way,  that  we  here 
reproduce  Superintendent  Charles  Lose's  ac- 
count of  it,  to  bring  it  more  conspicuously  to 
public  notice : 

"At  the  October  meeting  of  the  Teachers' 
Exchange,  the  county  was  divided  into  sixteen 
districts  and  a  district  superintendent  appointed 
for  each.  These  will  appoint  assistant  superin- 
tendents in  each  of  the  separate  school  districts. 
The  district  officers  will  report  at  each  monthly 
meeting  of  the  Teachers*  Exchange  the  condi- 
tion of  the  schools  in  their  separate  districts  and 
the  educational  meetings  held.  A  local  Insti- 
tute will  be  held  in  each  of  the  sixteen  districts. 
It  is  hoped  that  by  this  method  the  work  done 
by  the  schools  each  month,  with  the  attendance 
of  pupils  and  other  matters  of  interest,  may  be 
so  arranged  as  to  be  placed  before  the  people 
through  the  medium  of  the  newspapers.  These 
district  superintendents  and  their  assistants  were 
all  appointed  from  the  teachers,  and  they  have 
entered  upon  their  duties  with  great  zeal  and 
enthusiasm.'* 

This  testifies  anew  to  the  indigenous 
character  of  our  public  school  system.  It  is 
not  an  exotic,  imported  from  abroad,  but 
springs  from  the  soil,  and  derives  its  ger- 
minating life  from  the  character,  habits,  and 
developing  mental  resources  of  our  people; 
not  imposed  from  without,  but  growing  from 
within,  and  thus  by  a  process  of  genuine 
evolution  gaining  the  stability  and  strength 
of  the  deeply-rooted  oak  with  the  flexibility 
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and  freedom  of  action  of  its  waving,  sunlit 
branches.  There  may  be  years  of  suggestive 
and  earnest  discussion  of  projected  improve- 
ments without  any  apparent  results,  and  but 
little  evidence  that  sluggish  public  opinion 
has  been  reached,  or  any  serious  impression 
made,— when  all  at  once  in  some  unexpected 
quarter,  where  the  seed  has  fallen  on  good 
ground,  it  suddenly  sprouts  into  vigorous 
life,  verifies  the  theory,  and  proves  it  to  be 
of  permanent  value  and  universal  applica- 
tion. 

In  this  matter  of  local  supervision,  intel- 
ligently applied,  Lycoming  can  proudly 
claim  to  be  the  banner  county  of  the  State. 
Her  teachers  have  conferred  high  honor 
upon  themselves  by  the  patriotic  and  mas- 
terly sagacity  of  their  organized  movement 
in  this  direction,  their  generosity  of  public 
service,  and  the  enlightened  professional 
devotedness  and  zeal  with  which  they  have 
I  thrown  themselves  into  the  work.  Nothing 
but  great  and  enduring  good  can  be  ex- 
pected. It  will  put  newness  of  life  into  the 
public  schools  of  that  county,  which  should 
rouse  the  ambition  of  pupils  and  double  the 
usefulness  of  the  schools  in  a  single  term, 
and  give  to  taxpayers  the  fullest  returns  for 
their  money.  What  can  be  done  in  this 
county  can  be  done  in  every  other  in  the 
State,  and  we  commend  this  spontaneous 
movement  to  the  thoughtful  consideration 
of  teachers  in  all  parts  of  the  commonwealth. 
'  It  illustrates  the  fundamental  truth  that 
the  teaching  profession  should  be  to  a  large 
extent  in  its  own  hands,  and  that  public 
school  teachers,  though  dependent  employees 
and  not  proprietors,  should  be  disenthralled 
so  far  as  practicable  from  the  control  in 
their  school  work  of  uneducated  laymen,  and 
lifted  into  the  independence  and  freedom  of 
true  professional  life  so  far,  at  least,  as  the 
work  of  instruction  goes — the  end  for  which 
the  schools  are  established,  and  which  can 
only  be  reached  through  the  competent  and 
conscientious  teacher.  Instead  of  shrinking 
from  the  closer  supervision  that  the  schools 
require  and  the  awakened  spirit  of  the  age 
demands^  teachers  who  at  all  care  for  their 
vocation  would,  as  in  Lycoming,  regard  as 
a  friend  the  new  officer  who  comes  as  an 
expert  in  the  art  of  teaching,  and  cordially 
welcome  the  helpfulness  and  sympathy  that 
he  will  bring  into  the  loneliness  of  the  iso- 
lated country  school;  feeling  that  there  will 
be  at  least  one  person  who  can  appreciate  his 
services  and  testify  to  his  success,  and  give 
him  a  helping  hand  and  wise  counsel  when 
circumstances  require  it. 

Not  all  of  the  spontaneous  developments 


and  tendencies  of  our  growing  and  ever- 
expanding  school  system  have  yet  received 
the  sanction  of  our'  Legislative  authorities; 
but  may  we  not  cherish  the  confident  hope 
the  the  coming  Legislature  will  be  fully 
abreast  of  the  times,  and  willing  to  favor 
this  great  ^ause  with  a  well-considered  en- 
actment to  supply  the  missing  link  in  the 
chain  of  supervision  that  experience  proves 
to  be  necessary,  and  the  general  judgment 
of  the  educational  world  unqualifiedly  ap- 
proves. 


LIGHT  FROM  AN  UNEXPECTED 
QUARTER. 


TABLE  No.  5  of  the  Sixth  Report  of  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion reveals  some  interesting  facts.  A  larger 
ratio  of  candidates  from  the  public  schools 
— 69  per  cent. — than  from  the  academies — 
65  per  cent. — succeeded  in  the  examination 
for  clerks. 

The  ratio  of  successful  candidates  from 
the  public  schools  is  as  large  as  that  from  all 
other  classes  of  institutions  together.  The 
ratio  of  successful  candidates  from  the  high 
schools  and  colleges  is  the  same — 75  per 
cent.  A  larger  ratio  succeeded  from  the 
public  schools  below  the  high  schools — 60 
per  cent. — than  from  the  business  colleges — 
58  per  cent.  Taking  the  average  age,  the 
candidates  from  the  public  schools  have  been 
out  of  school  ten  years,  and  therefore  do  not 
fairly  represent  the  public  instruction  of 
to-day,  which  has  improved  much  within  a 
decade ;  while  those  from  the  higher  insti- 
tutions average  a  shorter  time  from  their 
teachers.  The  public  schools  of  the  nation 
have  often  been  disparaged.  Their  friends 
derive,  from  an  impartial  source,  the  evi- 
dence that  they  turn  out  pupils  better  pre- 
pared for  ordinary  business  transactionsthan 
the  business  colleges;  better  than  the  acade- 
mies, for  the  gradual  disappearance  of  which 
many  lamentations  are  heard ;  and  even  as 
well  prepared  as  the  colleges.  Already  the 
poorest  children  have  educational  oppor- 
tunities averaging  higher  in  results  than  any 
others  of  equal  scope. 

From  Massachusetts,  the  ratio  of  success- 
ful candidates  from  her  public  schools — 78 
per  cent. — was  greater  than  from  all  her 
other  institutions  together — 75  per  cent.; 
that  from  her  high  schools  was  70  per  cent.; 
and  from  public  instruction  bdow  the  high 
schools  it  was  100  per  cent.,  though  there 
were  only  four  candidates.  Singularly 
enough,  there  were  100  per  cent,  of  ^ilures 
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from  her  academies,  though  there  were  only 
three ;  while  her  business  colleges  have  the 
shining  record  of  loo  per  cent,  of  successful 
candidates,  though  there  were  only  two ;  90 
per  cent,  from  her  colleges  were  successful. 

From  Ohio,  86  per  cent,  of  candidates 
from  her  public  schools  were  successful,  as 
against  73  per  cent,  from  all  her  other  insti- 
tutions. Her  high  schools  stand  even  with 
her  academies — 81  per  cent. — and  above  her 
colleges — 76  per  cent.  100  per  cent,  of  the 
candidates  from  her  public  schools  below  the 
high  school,  of  whom  there  were  fifteen, 
were  successful,  but  only  56  per  cent,  from 
her  business  colleges. 

From  New  York,  70  per  cent,  of  the  can- 
didates from  her  public  schools  succeeded, 
while  71  percent,  succeeded  from  her  other 
institutions.  The  ratio  from  her  high  schools 
— 88  per  cent. — fair  exceeds  that  from  her 
colleges — 80  per  cent. ;  from  her  business 
colleges — 75  per  cent.,  and  from  her  acade- 
mies— 50  per  cent.  Below  the  high  school, 
42  per  cent,  from  her  public  schools  suc- 
ceeded. 

From  Pennsylvania,  80  per  cent,  of  the 
candidates  from  her  public  schools  succeeded, 
as  against  77  per  cent,  from  all  other  insti- 
tutions. Her  high  schools,  with  83  per  cent. , 
slightly  lead  her  academies  and  colleges,  with 
82  per  cent.  each.  Her  public  schools  below 
the  high  school  have  75  per  cent,  successful, 
while  her  business  colleges  have  55  per  cent. 

The  record  for  our  public  schools  is,  Ohio 
86  per  cent.,  Pennsylvania  80,  Massachu- 
setts 78,  New  York  70.  That  for  the 
academies  is,  Pennsylvania  82  per  cent., 
Ohio  81,  New  York  50,  and  Massachu- 
setts none.  That  for  the  colleges  is,  Massa- 
chusetts 90  per  cent.,  Pennsylvania  82, 
New  York  81,  and  Ohio  76. 

These  four  states  stand  in  the  following 
order  when  all  candidates  are  considered : 
Pennsylvania  79  per  cent.,  Ohio  78,  Massa- 
chusetts 76,  and  New  York  67.  In  the  fifth 
report  they  stood  in  the  following  order : 
Massachusetts  69  percent.,  Pennsylvania  68, 
Ohio  63,  New  York  57. 

In  the  lighter  examination  for  copyists, 
with  less  arithmetic,  and  no  grammar, 
geography,  history,  or  civil  government,  the 
most  prominent  subjects  being  penmanship 
and  copying,  public  instruction  and  the 
academies  are  even,  with  69  per  cent.,  while 
the  colleges  and  business  colleges  lead  them, 
with  70  per  cent. 

The  relative  weights  given  to  the  several 
subjects  were  as  follows:  Orthography  2, 
Penmanship  3,  Copying  3,  Letter  Writing  3, 
Elements  of  English  i,  Arithmetic  5,  Ele- 


ments of  Book-keepipg  2,  Elements  ot  Geog- 
raphy, History,  and  Constitution  and  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  i. 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Beaver — Supt.  Hillinan:  An  educational 
meeting  was  held  at  Laurel  Point,  in  North 
Scwickley  township,  December  5th,  and  next 
day  a  Local  Institute.  The  attendance  was  very 
good,  and  the  people  were  interested. 

BEDFORD—Supt.  Potts:  Bedford  township 
has  put  new  furniture  into  one  house  and  slate 
blackboards  into  three.  Woodbury  township 
has  furnished  reading  charts  to  the  schools. 
Educational  interests  seem  to  be  prospering. 
There  is  an  effort  plainly  apparent  to  have  good 
houses  well  furnished.  There  is  a  growing 
demand  for  better  teachers.  Teachers  too  arc 
taking  a  lively  interest  not  only  in  the  County 
Institutes,  but  also  in  the  Local  lustitutes,  whicn 
are  in  successful  operation  in  half  the  districts. 
Oral  or  mental  arithmetic,  which  had  been 
abandoned  as  part  of  the  school  course,  has 
been  restored  in  all  the  districts  and  boroughs. 

Blair — Supt.  Wertz :  The  new  school-house 
at  Williamsburg  was  dedicated  with  appropriate 
ceremonies.  Washington  Camp,  No.  31 1,  P.  O. 
S.  A.,  presented  the  schools  with  a  beautiful 
national  flag.  The  presentation  exercises  were 
attended  by  a  large  number  of  patrons  and  citi- 
zens. 'Addresses  appropriate  to  the  occasion 
were  deliversd  by  invited  speakers  and  school 
officials.  The  building  has  no  superior  outside  of 
Altoona,  and  very  few  equals  in  point  of  beauty 
and  convenience.  It  is  T-shaped,  06x88  ft.  in 
front,  26x44  back.  It  contains  six  school 
rooms,  24x34,  and  a  director's  room.  There  is 
abundance  of  light,  ample  blackboard  surface, 
and  each  room  is  provided  with  a  large  ward- 
robe. The  furniture  is  of  the  most  approved 
style.  The  workmanship  reflects  credit  on  the 
directors  and  all  concerned  in  its  erection. 
The  annual  Teachers*  Institute  was  well  at- 
tended, and  the  interest  manifested  by  the 
teachers  is  worthy  of  special  commendation. 
Dr.  Waller,  State  Superintendent,  was  present, 
and  his  address  was  received  with  marked  at- 
tention and  favor. 

Berks — Supt.  Zechman :  Two  Local  Insti- 
tutes were  held  during  the  month,  at  Bemville 
and  at  Shoemakersville.  These  meetings  were 
well  attended,  as  is  usually  the  case,  by  teach- 
ers, directors  and  citizens. 

Cambria— Supt.  Leech  :  The  Junior  Order 
U.  A.  M.  raised  a  beautiful  flag  over  the  Adams- 
burg  schools. 

Cameron — Supt  Herrick :  Gibson  township 
has  placed  a  globe  and  reading  chart  in  eacn 
school.  A  Local  Institute  was  held  in  Gibson 
at  Mix  Run  school  house,  which  was  well  at- 
tended by  patrons  and  directors. 

Carbon — Supt.  Snyder:  A  very  successful 
session  of  the  County  Institute  was  held  at 
Lehighton.  The  attendance  of  teachers  and 
directors  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
county.      Many  times    during  the  week  the 
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large  opera  house  failed  to  accommodate  the 
great  number  of  citizens  that  desired  to  attend. 

Centre — Supt.  Etters :  Our  County  Institute 
passed  off  very  pleasantly,  and  was  well  at- 
tended— only  three  of  the  258  teachers  were 
absent.  The  great  snow  storm  that  prevailed 
at  the  time  prevented  what  promised  to  be  the 
greatest  directors'  gathering  in  the  history  of 
the  Institute.  Those  directors  that  were  able 
to  attehd  the  meeting  did  much  good  work  in  a 
short  time.  One  good  thing  they  did  was  to 
adopt  a  course  of  study  for  the  schools  of  the 
county.  Much  complaint  is  often  heard  about 
die  carelessness  shown  in  the  election  of  school 
directors ;  but  I  feel  sure  that,  taking  the 
Boards  of  the  several  districts  throughout  the 
county,  this  complaint  is  quite  uncalled-for. 
The  people  of  the  different  districts  have  cer- 
tainly exercised  good  judgment  in  this  respect, 
We  have  many  excellent  school  boards — a  fact 
of  which  those  who  do  complain  must  be  con- 
vinced if  they  will  only  review  the  work  th^  is 
being  done  by  the  directors. 

Chester — Supt.  Walton :  A  very  interesting 
and  profitable  evening  educational  meeting 
was  held  in  Schuylkill  township.  Williams* 
Hall  was  filled.  Pupils,  teachers,  directors, 
palrons — all  assisted  the  Superintendent  in 
having  a  good  meeting,  while  it  lasted,  as  a 
Local  Institute.  These  evening  meetings  held 
in  connection  with  the  annual  visitations,  in 
some  school-house  or  village  hall,  arouse  an 
interest  and  loyalty  for  the  common  school  sys- 
tem often  more  effectively  than  our  larger 
teachers'  institutes.  Coates'  school,  London- 
derry township,  has  a  neat  little  library  and 
attractive  readmg  table.  I  trust  School  Boards 
generally  will  come  to  a  full  realization  of  the 
value  of*^  these  reading  tables  to  pupils.  The 
cost  is  small,  but  returns  are  large. 

Clearfield— Supt.  Youngman :  Our  County 
Institute  was  well  attended  by  teachers  and 
friends  of  education.  Of  334  teachers  316 
were  present.  The  instructors  did  good  work 
and  were  heartily  appreciated.  The  deep  snow 
on  the  night  of  December  17th  hindered  many 
directors  from'  attending  the  directors'  meeting. 

Clinton — Supt.  Brungard  :  The  schools  of 
the  county  generally  are  doing  most  excellent 
work.  All  our  teachers  read  educational  litera- 
ture. Nearly  all  are  progressive  and  earnest 
workers.  The  County  Institute  was  the  most 
successful  ever  held.  Our  teachers  are  nearly 
all  in  sympathy  with  Institutes.  The  local 
press,  with  one  exception,  had  the  kindest 
words  of  encouragement  for  us.  We  had  an 
especially  able,  strong  and  practical  corps  of 
instructors.  The  Faculty  of  the  Central  State 
Normal  School  did  excellent  service. 

Cumberland — Supt.  Beitzel :  Silver  Springs 
district  furnished  four  rooms  with  the  latest  im- 
proved school  desks.  Prof.  J.  L.  Henry,  of 
renn  township,  resigned  his  school  to  accept 
the  position  of^ deputy  Clerk  of  the  Courts.  He 
was  one  of  the  veteran  teachers  of  the  county, 
his  services  covering  more  than  twenty-five 
years.  Mr.  J.  L.  Stamy,  of  Leesburg,  is  his 
successor.  Miss  Katie  V.  Brandt,  another  of 
Penn  township's  successful  teachers,  has  been 


obliged  to  relinquish  her  school  on  account  of 
ill  health ;  Miss  Ethel  Hoover  will  finish  the  term. 
The  schools  thus  far  visited  are  doing  unusually 
well.    The  attendance  is  better  than  last  year. 

Dauphin— Supt.  McNeal :  The  directors  of 
Lower  Swatara  township  recently  surprised 
their  teachers  by  placing  in  each  school  an  un- 
abridged dictionary  and  a  complete  set  of 
mounted  wall  maps.  A  very  successful  Local 
Institute  was  held  at  Union  Deposit.  Nearly 
all  the  teachers  of  that  district  were  present,  as 
well  as  a  large  number  of  the  citizens  of  the 
village  and  community.  An  excellent  .  pro- 
gramme was  rendered  and  the  general  discus- 
sions were  quite  interesting. 

Delaware— Supt.  Smith:  Darby  township 
has  supplied  the  Yeadon  school  with  a  full  set 
of  Butler's  Outline  maps,  a  1 2-inch  Franklin 
globe,  and  a  fine  book-case.  The  directors  of 
Marple  township  have  purchased  one  of  Chcy- 
ney's  New  Terrestrial  Globes  for  use  in  No.  2 
school.  The  Union  Grammar  School,  Nether 
Providence  township,  has  been  neatly  painted 
and  wainscoted.  A  complete  set  of  Yapfgy's 
Geographical  and  Anatomical  charts,  and  Web- 
ster's International  Dictionary,  have  also  been 
placed  in  the  school.  Slate  blackboards  are 
being  placed  in  all  of  the  schools  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible. Duiing  the  summer  the  directors  had 
new  and  improved  outhouse^  built  in  connec- 
tion with  each  school  in  the  district,  while  at 
Briggsville  they  had  the  water  brought  into  the 
vestibule.  These  directors  have  shown  com- 
mendable zeal  in  looking  after  the  welfare  of 
their  schools.  The  Wayne  School  in  Radnor, 
and  the  High  School  in  Media,  have  been  sup- 
plied with  the  new  International  Dictionary. 

Forest — Supt.  Kerr :  The  new  school-house 
at  Marienville  was  destroyed  by  fire  December 
1 5  ;  it  contained  the  best  rooms  in  the  county. 
It  will  be  replaced  by  a  much  larger  building. 
The  schools  for  this  term  will  be  continued  in 
the  M.  E.  Church  and  Leech's  Hall.  The 
County  Institute  just  closed  was  the  best  at- 
tended of  any  ever  held  in  the  county.  I  think 
every  teacher  went  home  feeling  that  he  was 
able  to  do  better  work  in  his  school. 

Franklin — Supt.  Slyder :  There  is  an  epi- 
demic of  measles  in  Greencastle,  and  the  public 
schools  hav^  had  to  be  closed  in  consequence. 
On  Wednesday,  December  i8th,  two  school 
buildings  were  considerably  damaged  by  tiie 
storm — the  Ellsworth  school  in  Washington 
township,  and  a  school -house  in  Waynesboro ; 
the  latter  was  unroofed  and  otherwise  injured. 
Owing  to  the  big  snow  our  Local  Institute  at 
Orrstown  was  not  so  well  attended.  It  is  grati- 
fying to  state,  however,  that  the  sessions  were 
profitable.  Profs.  Eckels  and  Barton,  of  the 
C.  V.  S.  N.  were  with  us,  and  Ex- Co.  Supt.  J.  S. 
Smith,  of  Antrim.  On  Friday  evening  Prof. 
Geo.  E.  Little  gave  one  of  his  excellent  "  chalk 
talks"  to  an  appreciative  audience.  The  next 
Local  Institute  is  booked  for  Mercersburg. 

Huntingdon— Supt.  Rudy :  The  County  In- 
stitute was  among  the  best  we  have  ever  had. 
Out  of  a  total  of  244  teachers,  238  were  enrolled. 
Much  interest  was  manifested  throughout.  The 
large  op>era  house  was  well  filled  at  both  day 
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and  evening  sessions.  The  lecture  course  was 
well  sustained  and  appreciated. 

Indiana— Supt.  Hammers:  The  County  In- 
stitute, according  to  the  verdict  of  teachers, 
press  and  pubhc,  was  a  grand  success.  Of  the 
^77  teachers  of  the  county^  270  were  enrolled ; 
also  59  directors  attended.  The  teachers  were 
earnest  and  enthusiastic;  the  instruction  was 
plain,  practical  and  helpful ;  and  the  evening 
entertainments  all  that  could  be  desired.  Re- 
solutions recommending  a  graded  course  of 
study  for  our  rural  schools,  and  urging  an  in- 
•crease  of  the  State  appropriation,  were  adopted. 

Juniata — Supt.  Carney :  We  are  endeavor- 
ing to  adopt  a  regular  course  of  study  for  the 
ungraded  schools,  and  hope  to  see  it  accom- 
plished in  the  near  future.  All  the  schools  that 
I  have  visited  the  second  time  appear  to  be 
working  very  well.  The  directors  of  Fayette 
township  have  papered  all  their  houses  —  a 
^eat  and  commendable  improvement. 

Lancaster — Supt.  Brecht:  From  statistics 
recently  collected  it  is  shown  that  there  are  now 
over  7000  books  in  the  libraries  of  our  schools. 
The  books  cover  nearly  e^ery  department  of 
science  and  general  literature.  They  have  been 
•carefully  selected  and  are  generally  read  by  the 
pupils.  Not  less  than  2000  volumes  will  be 
added  during  the  present  term.  One  of  the 
rural  libraries  has  600  books  on  its  shelves. 
The  Lititz  high  school  is  completing  arrange- 
ments for  the  purchase  of  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica  with  supplements  for  its  Reference 
Table,  32  vols.  Pequea  school,  in  East  Lam- 
peter, bought  a  full  set  of  Chambers*  Encyclo- 
pedia. Rock  Point  school,  in  East  Donegal 
township,  added  I75  worth  of  books  to  its 
library.  Directors  furnish  good  substantial 
book-cases  wherever  the  nucleus  of  a  library 
is  established.  The  fund  for  books  is  obtained 
in  every  instance  either  by  private  subscription 
or  Uirough  fees  from  entertainments  and  lyceums. 

Lawrence— Supt.  Watson :  The  school  board 
of  Little  Beaver  has  supplied  eight  schools  with 
Rassweiler*s  Anatomical  Aid  at  a  cost  of  $35 
each.  In  Shenaneo  the  People*s  Encyclopedia, 
3  vols.,  has  been  furnished  to  the  schools.  A 
Local  Institute  was  held  at  the  Wilson iSchool 
in  Little  Beaver.  The  teachers  manifested 
quite  an  interest  in  the  meeting.  The  schools 
of  this  township  are  all  in  a  very  prosperous  con- 
dition. Our  County  Institute  was  largely  at- 
tended ;  201  teachers  were  enrolled  before  the 
Institute  was  called  to  order  at  i  o'clock.  It  was 
one  of  the  most  successful  and  interesting  meet- 
ings ever  held  in  the  county.  The  teachers 
gave  the  closest  attention  until  the  last  moment. 
One  feature  that  added  very  much  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  meeting  was  the  division  of  members 
into  grades,  and  giving  instruction  on  different 
topics  at  the  same  time,  to  suit  the  particular 
needs  of  the  several  sections. 

Lebanon  —  Supt.  Snoke:  I  visited  all  the 
schools  of  the  county  once,  and  fifty -five  the 
second  time.  These  latter  were  found  in  an 
excellent  condition,  with  a  few  exceptions.  The 
new  building  in  North  Lebanon  is  now  ready 
for  occupancy.  This  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
plete buildings  in  the  county.    It  is  provided 


with  the  Smead  system  of  heating  and  ventilat- 
ing, and  the  latest  improved  furniture.  The 
schools  of  this  district  were  regraded,  and  an 
additional  school  organized.  Three  District  In- 
stitutes were  held  during  the  month.  The 
teachers  deserve  credit  for  the  earnest  work 
they  are  doing  in  this  direction. 

Lehigh — Supt.  Knauss:  Well  attended  Local 
Institutes  were  held  at  Schnecksville.  Emaus, 
and  Frieden's  church.  We  propose  to  hold  five 
mote.  Two  new  school  houses,  one  in  Weisen- 
berg  and  one  at  New  Tripoli,  in  Lynn  township, 
were  dedicated.  Both  meetings  were  well  at- 
tended, and  much  interest  was  manifested.  The 
attendance  of  pupils  is  good.  In  a  few  districts 
measles,  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever  have  inter- 
fered with  regular  attendance. 

Luzerne— Supt.  Harrison :  Our  County  In- 
stitute was  a  success  in  every  respect.  We  en- 
rolled 675  teachers,  alJ  but  seven  of  these  on 
Monday.  Dr.  Edward  Brooks  was  with  us  for 
two  days,  and  talked  on  "  The  New  in  Educa- 
tion.** *"  Arithmetic,**  and  "The  Teacher's 
Ideal.'*  Prof.  R.  G.  Boone,  of  Bloomington, 
Indiana,  presented  "  Pedagogy**  in  a  highly 
acceptable  manner.  Miss  Mary  Plaisted,  of 
Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  gave  instruction  in  Tonic  Sol- 
Fa.  Dr.  Lyte,  Prof.  Neff,  Mrs.  Monroe.  Dr. 
Sprague,  with  a  number  of  our  prominent 
teachers,  completed  the  list  of  instructors.  Our 
teachers  derive  much  benefit  from  these  yearly 
gatherings,  it  is  inspiring  to  listen  to  such  men 
as  Dr.  Brooks,  Prof.  Boone,  Dr.  Lyte,  Dr. 
Sprague,  and  many  others  who  are  veterans  in 
the  service.  One  thing  much  regretted  by  our 
p>eople  was  that  we  were  unable  to  have  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  State  Department  with  us. 
Our  Local  Institutes  were  re-organized  and  will 
hold  meetings  during  the  coming  three  months. 
During;  the  early  part  of  the  month  I  visited  the 
schools  of  Hanover  township,  accompanied  by 
the  board  of  directors.  The  schools  arc  doing 
good  work.  Some  improvements  in  methods^ 
could  be  made.  The  schools  of  Wyoming  bor- 
oueh  are  in  good  condition. 

Mercer — Supt.  Hess :  The  County  Institute 
was  a  pronounced  success.  The  attendance  of 
teachers  and  directors  was  lar^^er  than  on  any 
previous  occasion.  The  practical  character  of 
the  work  done  was  the  subject  of  favorable 
comment  by  the  press  of  the  county.  We  con- 
sider this  a  great  victory,  as  the  schools  are, 
generally  speaking,  in  advance  of  public  senti- 
ment. "Grading  Rural  Schools,'  was  given 
due  prominence.  The  indications  are  that  a 
large  number  of  the  most  advanced  pupils  from 
the  different  townships  will  demand  a  final  ex- 
amination at  the  close  of  the  present  term,  with 
a  view  to  graduation  from  the  common  schools. 
To  systematize  the  work  of  our  rural  schools 
and  establish  a  system  of  graduation  therein, 
will  be  our  objective  point  for  the  coming  year. 
A  "  Manual  and  Guide,**  designed  as  a  basis 
upon  which  to  begin  the  work,  has  been  placed 
in  the  hands  of  every  teacher,  and  from  the 
interest  already  manifested  in  the  cause  on  the 
part  of  teachers  and  patrons,  it  is  believed  a  suc- 
cessful beginning  hats  been  made.  Pupils  com- 
pleting the  course  must  show  scholarship  equiv- 
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alent  to  that  required  for  a  teacher's  provisional 
certificate. 

Monroe — Supt.  Paul;  Our  County  Institute 
was  altogether  successful.  Most  of  the  instruc- 
tors and  lecturers  were  specialists  in  their  re- 
spective lines,  and  their  work  was  practical  and 
thoroughly  good.  We  hope  much  good  may 
result  to  the  schools  from  the  many  lessons 
learned  by  the  teachers  at  the  Institute. 

Montour — Supt.  Steinbach  :  Our  County  In- 
stitute was  a  pronounced  success.  The  inter- 
est manifested  was  of  a  high  order.  The  attend- 
ance of  teachers  was  better  than  ever  before ; 
only  one  teacher  in  the  county  absent.  We  had 
an  excellent  corps  of  instructors,  viz.:  Supt.  R. 
M.  McNeal,  Prof.  Welsh,  of  Bloomsburg  Nor- 
mal, Prof.  Noetling,  Mrs.  Alma  Sager  Welsh, 
and  Prof.  Bible.  Our  evening  lectures  were  of 
that  high  order  which  always  wins  applause. 

Northampton— Supt.  Hoch:  A  very  suc- 
cessful Local  Institute  was  held  at  East  Ban- 
l^or.  The  directors  and  citizens  took  an  active 
interest  in  theproceedings.  We  propose  to  hold 
'  a  series  of  eignt  Local  Institutes. 

Northumberland  —  Supt.  Bloom  :  Our 
County  Institute  was  favored  with  a  very  large 
attendance.  The  interest  manifested  by  all  who 
attended  was  very  gratifying.  The  instructors 
and  lecturers  did  creditable  service  and  gave 
our  teachers  much  valuable  aid  in  their  profes- 
sion. The  teachers  of  Zerbe  township  have 
organized  a  District  Institute.  At  a  meeting 
recently  held,  the  work  of  the  County  Institute 
was  carefully  reviewed.  A  very  substantial 
brick  school-house  was  recently  erected  by  the 
School  Board  of  Rockefeller  township.  The 
building  is  neat,  commodious,  and  furnished 
with  patent  desks  and  natural  slate  blackboard 
surface.  The  Watsontown  Board  also  fur- 
nished several  rooms  recendy  with  slate  J>lack- 
boards.  *  The  Delaware  township  School  Board 
recently  erected  a  neat,  commodious  and  sub- 
stantial house ;  others  were  repaired,  three  being 
furnished  with  natural  slate  blackboards.  In 
Jordan  township  three  school  buildings  have 
been  remodeled  ;  also  two  in  Upper  Mahanoy — 
one  furnished  with  patent  furniture,  another  with 
slate  blackboards.  Lower  Mahanoy  in  creased 
the  number  of  her  schools  by  one.  Anatomical 
aids,  globes,  etc.,  have  been  furnished  by  the 
directors  of  Turbot  and  Upper  Augusta  town- 
ships for  their  schools.  These  are  valuable  aids 
to  both  teachers  and  pupils,  and  much  good  has 
already  been  accomplished  by  the  use  of  the 
same.  Measures  have  been  taken  for  the  organi- 
zation of  District  Institutes  by  the  teachers  of  the 
following  districts  :  McEwensville,  Turbotville, 
Delaware,  Lewis,  and  Turbot.  We  are  glad  to 
note  this  mark  of  progress;  it  indicates  the 
proper  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  teachers. 

Perry — Supt.  Aumiller :  Our  County  Insti- 
tute was  highly  successful  in  every  particular. 
Many  schools  were  closed  during  the  holiday 
season.  Mr.  Chester  L.  Harling,  a  young  man 
of  exemplary  character  and  fine  attainments, 
teacher  of  Sulphur  Springs  school,  in  Wheat- 
field  township,  died  January  3d,  under  very 
distressing  circumstances.  His  parents  have 
the  sincere  sympathy  of  the  whole  community. 


Potter — Supt.  Kies:  Austin  borough  has 
added  another  school-room,  exchanged  stoves 
for  basement  furnaces,  and  regradedthe  schools 
with  a  view  to  greater  efficiency.  Eleven<nile 
house,  in  Oswayo,  has  been  repaired  in  a  neat 
and  substantial  manner.  At  the  late  Annual 
Institute  the  county  was  divided  into  sections 
for  Local  Institute  work.  One  interesting  mee^ 
ing  has  been  held  in  Lewisville.  Several  others 
are  being  arranged  for  January  and  February 
in  other  sections  of  the  county. 

Snyder— Supt.  Hermann :  The  county  In- 
stitute was  a  decided  success.  I  have  seen  all 
my  schools  once,  and  from  all  indications  I  am 
led  to  believe  that  this  term  promises  to  be  the 
most  successful  in  my  experience.  Directors 
as  a  general  thing  have  given  more  attention  to 
buildings  than  formerly. 

Somerset— Supt.  Berkey:  The  attendance 
thus  far  has  been  quite  good.  The  County  In- 
stitute was  well  attended,  notwithstanding  the 
severe  snow-storm.  Of  our  271  teachers,  245 
were  present.  The  Directors*  Convention  was 
not  well  attended,  but  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  a  gener|il  gathering  of  the  directors 
in  the  near  future. 

Tioga  —  Supt.  Raesly  :  Bloss  township  is 
erecting  a  new  building  for  the  graded  school  at 
Arnot.  It  is  to  be  supplied  with  all  modern  im- 
provements, including  steam  heat,  and  when 
completed  will  cost  about  $4,000.  The  direc- 
tors of  Delmar  township  have  wisely  concluded 
to  refurnish  all  their  school  houses  not  already 
so  furnished  with  new  patent  combination  desks. 
This  township  employs  thirty  teachers  and  is 
the  largest  school  district  in  the  county.  Wells- 
boro'  has  just  completed  improvements  on  its 
school  property  at  an  expense  of  |2.ooo.  A 
system  of  classification  for  ungraded  schools  has 
been  arranged,  and  printed  copies  of  the  same 
sent  to  all  teachers  of  such  schools  in  the  county. 

Venango — Supt.  Lord :  Our  County  Institute 
was  large,  the  order  perfect,  and  full  interest 
maintained  to  the  close  of  the  session.  The 
teachers  united  in  requesting  Dr.  Schaeffer  to 
aid  us  another  year,  and  the  time  was  fixed  at 
December  14,  189 1.  A  number  of  our  citizens 
here,  who  have  always  opposed  the  County 
Institute,  said  to  me  after  it  had  closed  that 
they  considered  it  the  most  profitable  week 
they  had  ever  known,  and  they  would  gladly 
attend  if  it  was  continued  for  another  week. 

Washington — Supt.  Tombaugh:  The  third 
of  our  series  of  District  Institutes  was  held  at 
Claysville.  About  fifty  teachers  were  present, 
also  directors  from  several  townships,  and 
many  citizens  from  the  town  and  surrounding 
country.  We  find  these  meetings  are  doing 
much  good.  I  usually  do  my  visiting  of  schools 
in  that  part  of  the  county  where  the  Institute 
has  been  held,  just  after  its  adjournment. 

York — Supt.  Brenneman:  Among  the  im- 
provements m  school  property  I  wish  to  call 
particular  attention  to  a  fine  two- room  building 
just  completed  in  the  borough  of  Red  Lion. 
This  was  a  much-needed  iijdprovement,  and 
the  directors  deserve  credit  for  their  enterprise. 
A  number  of  educational  meetings  will  be  held 
during  the  month  of  January. 
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West  Chester  Borough.— Supt.  Jones :  The 
teachers  in  one  of  the  school  huilding^s  have 
established  a  Teachers*  Library,  composed  of 
books  relating  to  mind  study  and  methods  of 
teaching.  Each  teacher  brought  books  from 
her  own  library,  which  may  thus  be  read  by  all 
the  other  teachers  in  the  building.  The  plan 
indicates  a  professional  zeal  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  best  writers  on  Psychology 
and  Principles  of  Teaching.  In  order  to  keep 
the  children  from  dropping  out  of  school  just 
before  the  holidays,  there  were  short  Christmas 
exercises  held  in  all  the  rooms,  December  24th. 
Many  parents  came  to  the  entertainments,  and 
there  were  not  many  pupils  absent. 

Ashland— Supt.  Estler :  Since  January  5th, 
by  direction  of  the  Board,  we  have  dispiensed 
with  recess  from  the  secondary  to  the  high 
school  inclusive,  and  have  substituted  for  it  cal- 
isthenics, vocal  and  breathing  drills.  From  re- 
ports of  teachers  and  from  personal  observa- 
tion, the  change  is  a  decided  success.  We  re- 
ceived and  had  framed  during  the  holidays, 
fine  portraits  of  the  late  Dr.  £.  £.  Higbee, 
which  now  grace  the  walls  of  each  of  our  six- 
teen school- rooms.  The  County  Superintend- 
ent reported  to  our  Board :  "All  of  your  teachers 
attended  the  County  Institute  full  time." 

Shamokin — Supt.  Harpel :  The  teachers  of 
the  Stevens  school,  aided  by  Camp  No.  187, 
P.  O.  S.  A.,  purchased  a  handsome  flag  and 
placed  it  upon  their  building.  The  exercises 
on  the  occasion  were  both  interesting  and  im- 
pressive ;  all  the  children  took  part.  Flags  will 
be  placed  upon  the  rest  of  our  buildings  in  the 
near  future. 

New  Brighton — Supt.  Richey :  The  board 
has  purchased  a  very  valuable  piece  of  ground 
on  which  to  erect  a  new  central  building — one 
of  the  finest  in  the  State.  It  will  contain  a  chem- 
ical and  physical  laboratory,  library,  etc. 

Norristown  —  Supt.  Gotwals:  Appropriate 
Christmas  exercises  were  held  in  all  the  schools, 
December  24th.  The  Institutes  held  during  the 
month  were  all  well  attended.  Out  of  the  fifty- 
five  regular  teachers  only  three  were  absent — 
and  these  on  account  of  special  business  and 
sickness.  Prof.  Eisenhower  delivers  a  lecture  on 
Electricity  at  each  meeting  of  the  high  school, 
grammar  and  secondary  teachers.  These  lec- 
tures are  very  interesting  and  instructive.  The 
Institutes  thus  far  have  proved  very  profitable, 
and  much  interest  is  taken  in  them  by  the 
teachers. 

Sharon — Supt.  Canon :  The  Annual  Institute 
held  at  Sunbury  was  one  of  the  best  ever  held 
in  the  county.  Both  the  day  instruction  and  the 
evening  lectures  were  listened  to  by  large  and 
appreciative  audiences.  The  Institute  was  spe- 
cially favored  during  the  entire  week  by  the- 
presence  and  instruction  of  Hon.  Henry  Houck, 
and  also  by  a  pleasant  visit  from  Hon.  J.  Q. 
Stewart,  who  gave  an  earnest  and  practical  taGk 
to  the  directors  of  the  county. 

Steelton — Supt.  McGinness:  The  Literary 
Institute  continues  to  hold  a  prominent  place  in 
the  estimation  of  our  people.  Every  Monday 
evening  finds  Felton  Hall  filled  with  an  appre- 
ciative audience.   Among  the  talent  from  abroad 


that  will  appear  before  this  body  during  the 
season,  are  tne  following  well-known  educators 
and  friends  of  education.  President  Reed,  of 
Dickinson  College,  and  General  Hastings,  of« 
Bellefonte.  A  good  programme  has  been  ar- 
ranged for  the  meeting  of  the  Local  Institute, 
embracing  Swatara  township  and  the  boroughs 
of  Hummelstown  and  Steelton,  to  be  held  at 
the  latter  place,  January  23  and  24. 

Tam  AQUA— Supt.  Ditch  burn  :  All  our  teach- 
ers attended  the  County  Institute  and  expressed 
themselves  as  having  been  both  pleased  and 
benefited  by  the  exercises. 

WiLLiAMSPORT — Supt.  Transeau :  During 
the  week  preceding  Christmas  week  the  Wil- 
liamsport  Teachers*  Institute  was  held.  The 
interest  manifested  by  the  teachers  was  great. 
Among  the  instructors  1  may  mention  Dr.  P. 
J.  Waller.  Jr.,  Geo.  M.  Phillips,  Dr.  N.  C. 
Schaeffer,  Prof.  J.  M.  Coughlin,  Prof.  F.  M. 
McLaury,  and  Rev.  Lewis  Robb.  The  teach- 
ers listened  to  these  eentlemen  with  pleasure, 
and  no  doubt  a  great  deal  of  good  for  the  cause 
of  education  was  done  during  the  session  of  the 
Institute.  The  display  work,  consisting  of 
Kindergarten  exercises,  writing,  map  drawings, 
business  papers,  water- color  painting,  botanical 
specimens,  etc.,  was  a  credit  to  the  schools  of 
the  city.  It  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  public.  The  culture,  re- 
finement and  knowledge  which  a  pupil  gains 
in  other  departments  of  study,  cannot  be  dis- 
played in  this  way,  and  therefore  this  display 
represents  .but  a  small  portion  of  a  pupiFs  resd 
progress  at  school. 


PERMANENT  CERTIFICATES  GRANTED. 

1889. 


No. 


5119 
5130 
5iai 
5xaa 
5123 
5  "4 
5«a5 
51  a6 
5"7 
5ia8 
5129 
5130 
5t3« 
513a 
5133 
5134 
5135 
5136 
5«37 
5*38 
5»39 
5140 

5«4i 
514a 

5M3 
5x44 
5*45 


Name. 


Katie  Quinnan .  . 
Mary  Quinnan .  . 
Nellie  A.  Watson. 
Ellie  Flannelly.  . 
Caatie  Flanagan  . 
Ellie  Jordan  .  .  . 
Ella  M.  Detwller  . 
H.  E.  Hartzell.  . 
Anna  O  Swan.  . 
Fannie  M.  Tones  . 
Mary  B.  Floyd.  . 
M.  Abbie  Potts.  . 
Lizzie  AUebaugh  . 
Sadie  Jennings.  . 
W.  H.  Miller  .  . 
Annie  E.  Pott  .  . 
May  B.  Martin.  . 
M.  C.  R.  Seaman. 
Hattie  Elliott.  .  . 
A.  M.  J.Ganoung, 
Ada  A.  Wells  .  . 
Emma  Nicely  .  . 
Lily  Seitz         .   . 

iosie  Kendig.  .  . 
f .  C.  Thatcher  . 
M.  Louise  Gibson. 
Flora  E.  Scott .   . 


Post  Office. 

County. 

Archbald    .  .   . 

Lackawanna 

Moscow  .... 
Dunmore   .  .   . 

« 

Archbald    \  \  \ 
Norristown    .   . 
Sum  ney town  .  . 
Bridgeport.  .  . 
Conshohocken  . 
Edge  Hill  .  .  . 
William  Penn  . 
LaFayette  .  .  . 
New  VemoD.    . 
Williarosport.   . 

Montgom'ry 

•( 

Mercer.  .   . 
Lycoming  . 

«# 

„ 

(( 

« 

i( 

f 

tt 

ti 

Date. 

x8b9. 


Oct.  a8 


28 
a8 
a8 
a8 
a8 
aS 
a8 
a8 
a8 
a8 
28 
a8 
a8 
a8 
a8 
38 
a8 
38 
a8 
a8 
a8 
a8 

38 

38 


1890. 


5x46 
5x47 
5x48 
5x49 
5x50 
5X5X 
5152 
5x53 


Mary  T.  Stewart . 
Joseph  Frantz  .  . 
George  B.  Findiey. 
W.  M.  Jackson  . 
Sue  W.  Stem  .  . 
Emerson  Heilman 
Zach.  A.  Bowman 
D.  B.  Fritz.  .  .  . 


Kiitanning.  . 
South  Bend.  . 
Freeport.  .  . 
Apollo.  .  .  . 
Lebanon.  .  . 
Heilmandale. 
AnnviUe  .  .   . 


Armstrong 
Lebanon. 


April  14 

•  X4 
'  X4 

•  14 

:  W 

'  >4 

'  X4 
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[Fm., 


No. 


5154 
5»55 

5«56 
5«57 
5158 
5x59 
5160 
5161 
5169 

s«;3 

5164 


Name. 


Delia  Coursin  .  . 
Martha  N.  Groat . 
Vilette  Sedden  .  . 
Hattie  L.  Slayton. 
James  L.  Simpton 
Fred.  W.  Wright 
Annie  H.  Rhoads. 
R.  B.  Campbell  . 
Margaret  B.  Silk 
Mary  E.  Blair.  . 
KateM.  Roney  . 
A.  E.  McCauley  . 
VillieR.Mersereau 


Post  Office. 


5167  John  V.  Keeler 


arry  S.  Fleck. 
J.  Nevin  May  . 
Jos.  B^Brumoaugh 


r.  A.  Zundel . 
Ida  M. Hutchinson 
W.  J.  Latimer  .  . 
W.  H.  BrowneUer. 


5169 

5170 

5171 

5i7« 

5173 

5»74 

5»75iW.  J.  Stump.   . 

5176,1.  M.  Anderson 

5177.  J.  J.  Troxal .  . 

5x78  David  Long  .  . 
n  Emma  Duffield. 
I  H.  H.  Dinsmore 
:  L.  Klingensmkh 


5179 
5180 
5x81 
5x8a 
5183 
5(84 
5185 
5186 
518: 
518I 
S189 
5190 
5x91 
5x93 
5>93 
5«94 
5»95 
5x96 
5197 
5x98 

5«99 
Saoo 
Saoi 
Saoa 
5*03 
5ao4 
5905 
59O0 
5ao7 
5908 
5909 
59x0 

59X1 
59X9 

5at3 
5914 
5««5 
5916 
5917 
5918 
59x9 
5990 
599  X 
5999 

5223 
5394 

5995 

5296 

599: 

599! 
9999 
5930 

593 » 
5939 

5*33 
5*34 
5«35 

5936 
5*37 
5438 
5*39 
5340 
5941 
5949 
5»43 
5844 
5»45 


Maggie  C.O' Brian 
Mattie  E.  Bums  . 
Sallie  M.  Ford  .  . 
Dillie  T.  Blair  .  . 
Sadie  L.  Sampson. 
Harvey  J.  Hensell 
M.  W.ttensell.   . 

E.  M.  Shuster-  . 
H.J.  Fink.  .  .  . 
P.  E.  Hovis  .  .  . 
B.V.  Riddle.  .  . 
S.  C.  Hays.  .  .  . 
Artemas  Edwards. 
May  N.  Edwards . 
Lizsie  K.  Thomas. 
Mary  E.  Kennedy. 
N.  H.  Myer9.  .  . 
Patrick  J.  Manley. 
Marie  Anderson  . 
Martha  James  .  . 
Kate  M.  Burke  . 
Georgia  Wauon  . 
Maria  C.  Marshall 
U.  S.  Flisher  .  . 
S  D.  Gettig  .  .  . 
W.  E.  Keen  .  .  . 
W.  A.  McClellan. 
D.  E.  Robb  .  .  . 
Cyrus  Grove.  .  . 
G.  W.  Mark  .  .  . 
Sara  E.Thompson. 
A.  Estella  Wiudle. 
E.M.  Williams  . 
M.  Emma  Lowry. 
Alice  E.  Mahoney. 
Mai  E.  Suiton  .  . 
Clara  Thornbury. 
Marv  E.  Shingle. 
T.  D.  Laurence  . 
Mattie  R.  Ro«s  . 
Nettie  Ferron  .  . 
Nettie  S.  Malin  . 
Lucretia  B.Faddis 
Lillie  E.  Andress. 
Mjiry  R.  Evans  . 
Mary  J.  Haines  . 
Lillian  Greene  .  . 
A.HassieWorrall. 
George  S.Kemper. 
Henry  R.  Gibble. 

F.  S.Klinger.  .  . 
Sadie  Rea  .... 
M.  Humphreville. 
Annie  S.  Brown  . 
Rebecca  Sauerber. 
J.  A.  Ressler. 
Ma 


%xy  A.  King  •  • 
A.  E.  Richmond  . 
Kate  Hoffman  .  . 
Emma  J.  Skiles  . 
I.  B. Good.  .  .  . 
Thomas  W.Loftus. 
M.  W.  Cummings. 
Mary  M.  Craig.   . 


Tidiouie.  . 
Conry  (Erie  Co). 
Fagunaus  .  . 
Russel.  .  .  . 
Cherry  Grove 
YoungsviUe  . 
Lock  Haven  . 
MIfflmtown  . 
Danville.  .  . 
Girard.  .  .  . 
Troy  .... 
Towanda  .  . 
Sayre  .... 
Le  Raysville  . 
Sinking  Valley 
Martinsbarg  . 
Clover  Creek. 
Greensburg.  . 
Mt.  Pleasant . 
West  Overton  . 
Whitsett(Fay'te) 


County. 


Stahtttown.  .  , 
Pleasant  Unity 
Mendon  .  .  .  , 
Delmont.  .  .  , 
Parnassus  .  .  , 
<f 

New  Alexandria 

West  Fairfield 
New  Alexandria 
West  Newton 
Congruity 
New  Alexandria 
Harrison  City 

Wesley    .  *.  '. 

ClintonviUe  . 

Oil  City  .  .  . 

Osceola  .  .  . 

Canton  (Brad'dj 
Duryea   .  .  . 
Nescopeck.    . 
Port  Blanchard. 
Nanticoke  . 
Pittston  .  . 


Bellefonte  .   . 

Tusseyville   . 
<< 

Millheim  .  \ 
^  Mills. 
Romola  .  .  . 
Spring  Mills  . 
PennHall.    . 

CoatesviUe.   . 
«* 

Cedar  Knoll ! 
Nantmeal  Vil'ge 
Steeleville  .  . 
CoUamer.  .  . 
Marshallton  . 
Glennmore.  . 
Rockvilie  .  . 
CoUamer.  .  . 
Londonderry. 
Paoli  .... 
Ercildoun  .  . 
Embreeville  . 
West  Chester 

Downingtown 
BrandywineM'i 
Akron.    .  .   . 
Lititz  .... 
Ephrau  .  .  . 

Gap 

Lancaster  .  . 
Goshen  ... 
Columbia  .  . 
Ronks.  .  .  . 
Lylcs  .... 
TerreHiU.  . 
Ephrau  .  .  , 
Gap .  ... 
Soring  Gvove 
Olyphant   .  . 

Catasauqua   . 


Warren 


Cameron 
Tuniata  . 
Montour. 
Erie  .  .  . 
Bradford. 


Blair. 


Westmorel'd 


Date. 
X890. 


Venango. 
« 
tt 

Tioga. .  . 

«f 

tt 
Luzerne. 
*t 

*t 
tt 
Centre. 

tt 
tt 

Chester 


Lancaster. 


Lackawanna 
Lehigh.  .  . 


April  X4 

•  M 

•  14 
'  H 

•  14 

•  14 

•  14 
'  «4 

•  14 
'  14 

•  14 

•  14 

•  »4 

•  «4 
'  H 

•  14 

•  14 
'  «5 
'  «5 
'  «5 
'  IS 
'  »5 
'  »5 
'  X5 
'  «5 
'  Jt5 

II 

15 
«5 

J5 

15 

«5 

IS 

»5« 

»5 

"5 

«5 

«5 

«5 

X5 

«S 

15 

«5 

«5 

X5 

X5 

X5 

«5 

15 

9X 

9X 


No. 


May 


93 

83 

93 

23 
93 

83 

"3 
«3 

83 
83 

93 

83 

U 

98 


5246 

5*4 

5a4l 

5349 

5350 

5«5x 

5»5a 

5353 

5254 

5255 

5256 

5257 

5258 

5259 

5260 

5261 

5269 

5263 

5264 

5265 

5266 

5967 

5268 

5969 

5970 

527 » 

5272 

5273 

5274 

527^ 

5276 

5277 

5278 

5279 

5280 

5281 

5989 

5283 

5284 

5285 

5986 

528: 

528J 

5289 

5990 

5291 

5292 

5293 

5294 

5»95 

5296 

529; 

529! 

5»99 
5300 
5301 
5302 
5303 
5304 
5305 
5306 

5308 
5309 
53«o 

53" 
53«2 
5313 
53»4 
5315 
53«6 
53»7 
5318 
53»9 
5330 
5321 

5322 

53»3 
5324 
5325 
5326 
5327 
5328 
5329 
S33<^ 
533 » 
5332 
5333 
5334 
5335 
5336 
5337 


Name. 


Hannah  Davis .  . 

7  J.  J.  Hauser  .  ,   . 

8  Geo.  Kilpatrick  . 
Karl  L  Koemer  . 
Kate  Koerner  .  . 
Minnie  G.  Case  . 
Mary  Leach  .  .  . 
Lizzie  Austin.  .  . 
Nellie  Leach.  .  . 
M. Jennie  Randall 
Sadie  E.  Smith.  . 
Clara  R.  Bishop  . 
Agxies  Scott  .  .  . 
James  T.  Santee. 
Adaline  Foley  .  . 
KateMcNutt  .  . 
Edward  B.Gavitt, 
G.  M.  Sturdevant. 
Sarah  H.  Scovell. 

C.  N.  Patterson  . 
Josie  C.  MarshaU. 
Anna  B.  Pa  nter  . 
Annie  Lawson  .  . 
Clara  Lawrence  . 
Curtis  L.  Harsha. 
Mattie  Shaff'er 
Mazy  Bliss.  . 
M.  Isabel  Gorman. 
Anna  McPherson. 
C  S.  Luther.  .  . 
Lydia  £.  Jeffries. 
Hattie  Irvin  . 

A.  J  McFariand  . 
Christie  Gouriey  . 
KannieCornog  .  . 
Mary  L.  Massey  . 
Alice  W.  Stanton. 
M.  C.  Baldwin.  . 
Lizzie  Ewing.  .  . 
Cilia  A.  Simpson. 
T.  B.  Allison  .  . 
Geo.  W.  Williams. 

D.  E.  Hollen. 
H.  S.  Frownfclter. 

Kern    .   . 

Eisenhauer  . 

L.  Wetzel . 

Annie  Lightner    . 

I.  N.  Swope  .  .   . 

B.  S  Landis  .  .  . 
L.  E.  Ackerson  . 
T.  D  Stephens  . 
W.  W.  Lockard  . 


Post  Office. 


IX.  a.  rr 
John  S.  ] 
J.  F.  Eis 
Chas.  L. 


Jennie  Park . 
W.  C.  McKee  .  . 
lohn  C.  Weaver  . 
Bid  ward  Harbison, 
Thomas  Anderson 
J.  M.  RobinKon  . 
Orpha  Bidelman  . 
C.  A.  Campbell  . 
Dora  Crumrine.  . 
BeatriceM. Taylor 
Jennie  M.  Irwin  . 
Anorah  Fleming  . 
Laura  B.  Smith  . 
M.  H.  Baker.  .  . 
Mary  E.  Wilson  . 
A.  E.  Buffington. 
Adda  M.  Purdy  . 
Ida  B.  Porter  .  . 
Lizzie  B.  Weaver. 
Emma  Weaver.  . 
Wm.  B.  Smith  .  . 
Irwin  S.  Flegal.  . 
Emma  Worrel .  . 
M.  Cummings  .  . 
Clara  J .  Corbin  . 
Carrie  L  Scofield. 
Jennie  M.  Cooke. 
A.  M.  Matthews. 
Mollie  R.  Hoover. 
Maggie  B.  Curry. 
Harry  E.  Rowles. 
J.  F.  McGoey  .  . 
William  Scott  .  . 
Flla  La  Porte  .  . 
Ella  I.  Brown  .  . 
June  Martin  .  .  . 
Bertha  Conrad.  . 
Tannie  Coyle  .  . 
Annie  Savage  .  . 


Emaus.  .  .  . 
Centre  Valley 
WUkes-Barre. 


Shickshinny  . 
Luzerne  .  .  . 
Pittstoo  .  .  . 
Wapwallopen 
While  Haven 
Wilkes-Barre 
Plymouth  .  . 
Wilkes-Barre. 
Carverton  .  . 
Sharpsburg  . 
Allegheny  City, 
McKeesport 


Shaffers  .   .  . 
New  Brighton 


Caledonia  .  . 

Chester   .   .  . 

Philadelphia  . 

Chester  .   .  . 

Thurlow.    .  . 

Howellville  . 

Chester  .  ,  . 

Thurlow.'  *.  ! 

Philadelphia.' 
Ebensburg.    . 
Glasgow  . 
Mountain  Dale. 
.New  Bloom  field 
Beavertown 
Frecbuig.   . 
Btravenown 
Neff's  Mills 
Mapleton  Depot. 
Aughwick  Mills. 
Penn  Run  .   . 
Penn  Run  .  . 
Cookport   .  . 
Brady.  .  .   . 

Kent 

PlumviUe  .  . 
Shelocta.  .  . 
Parkwood  .  . 
Kent  .... 
Armagh  .  .  . 

Zollarsvil'le!  ! 
Monongahela 
Claysville  .  . 
Monongihela 
Washington  . 
Croi^  Creek  . 
Canon  sbuig  . 
Cast  Bethlehem. 
Florence.  .  . 
Hanlin  Station 
Canonsburg  . 
Bealsvtile  .  . 
Monongahela 
Ansonville  .  . 
Clearvllle  .  . 
NewWashingtoi 
Houtzdale .  . 
Penfield.  .  . 
Mahaffey  .  . 
Iroona.  .  .  . 
Curwen-sville. 
NewWashingtoi 
Murray  .  .  . 
Clearfield  .  . 
Osceola  Mills 
Curwensville. 
« 

Houtzdale .  . 


Clearfield 


County. 


Lehigh. 


Luzerne 


AUegheny 


Beaver. 


Elk  .   . 
Delaware 


Cambria 
tt 
tt 

Perry  . 
Snyder. 

Huntingdon 

t* 
Indiana 


Washington 


Clearfield 


Date. 
X890. 


ay    I 


3 

S 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

z6 
t6 
x6 
z6 
«7 
«7 
«7 
>7 
«7 
«7 
»7 
«7 

«y 

»7 
X7 
«7 
«7 
»7 
»7 
«7 
«7 
«7 


«4 
•4 

24 
24 
»4 
•4 
•4 
«4 
«4 
24 
•4 
«4 
»4 
24 
»4 
•4 
24 
24 
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No 

Name. 

Post  Office. 

County. 

Date. 
1890. 

No. 

Name. 

Post  Office. 

County. 

Date. 
.890. 

533^ 

\  T.  Drumbore    .  . 

Weatherly.  .   . 

Carbon.  .  . 

May  24 

543c 

P.  F.  Enright    .  . 

South  Bethlehem 

Noithamp' 

.Jul;.  98 

533S 

James  Breslin  .  . 

Tresckow  .  .  . 

*• 

"    "4 

5431 

Geo.  V.  Danner  . 

Siegfri'd'sBridge 

** 

5340,Sopbia  Breslin  .   . 

**          ... 

"       .  . 

"      84 

54."^ 

Belle  Richards.    . 

*' 

"    98 

5341 

W.  Z.  Byers.    .  . 

Upper  Strasbuif 

Franklin.  . 

"    «4 

5433 

Norma  McFall .  . 

South  Easton.  . 

II 

"    98 

5343 

iS.  A.  Games.    .  . 

tr 

**       .   , 

**    24 

5434 

Isa  B.Blake.   .   . 

Bangor 

UhighGap  .   . 

" 

"    98 

534i 

I.  W.  Bnibaker  . 
Geo.  £.  Pugh    .   . 
H.  C.  Heckman  . 

Pleasant  HaU  . 

1* 

"     84 

5432 

L.  G.  Roethlein.  . 

II 

"    98 

534^ 

Chambersburg  . 
Pleasant  Hul"  . 

*/      .  . 

"     >4 

543^ 

Ellen  J.  Kressler  . 

Catasauqua.  .  . 

«« 

"    98 

5342 

534^ 

ft 

**     »4 

1:12 

Charles  A.  Fogel  . 

Butztown       .  . 

*« 

"    98 

ElU  E  Blair  .  .  . 

Orrstown   .  .   . 

*«       , 

•'     «4 

John  L.  J.  Stoudt 
Georae  W.  Weida. 
fas.  A.  Schroeder. 
Fanklin  P.  Blatt  . 

Robcsonia .   .   . 

Berks  .  .  . 

"    98 

?i:i 

R.  Liuie  Rhone  . 

**            ... 

r< 

•*    24 

5439 

KrumsvlUe.  .  . 

«< 

"    98 

Geo.  F.  Bogn  .   . 
G.  HowArd  Kuhn 

Concord  .... 

«* 

*'    2J 

5440 

Stony  Run.    .  . 

♦* 

"    98 

5349 

Greencastle    .   . 

ti         j    1 

*'    94 

544  X 

Bernville.  .  .  . 

" 

"    98 

5350 

Ltllie  P.  Straley  . 

<( 

•*    94 

5443 

Val.  G.  Guldin  .  . 

Mohn's  Store.  . 

II 

"    98 

S35( 

Zouri  C  Koonu  . 

#«              ]   [ 

**         .    , 

••    »4 

5443 

Ezra  D.  Hock  .  . 

Reading.  .  .  . 

f« 

"    98 

S35' 

Claries  M.  Leiter 

•*              .   . 

'*         .    . 

"     4 

5444 

Elmer  J.  Zerbe.   . 
Henry  M.  Moyer . 

Mt.  Etna.  .   .   . 

** 

"    98 

5353 

A.  B.  Shively  .   . 

Fayetteville  .  . 

It 

"     84 

5445 

Jacksonwald  .  . 
Kebersbuig   .  . 

II 

"    98 

535^ 

Sadie  C   Baer  .   . 

Greencastle    .  . 

"         ,    . 

"  4 

5446 

R.  F.  Dcrr.  .  .   . 

** 

"    98 

535< 

Emma  R.  Goetz  . 

««                    1        f< 

"      24 

5447 

Jere.  S.  Angstadt . 
£mma  L  Peiffer  . 

Kutztown  .  .   . 

(t 

"    98 

Llazie  Knepper    . 

Mt.  Alto. . .' ; 

*•         .    , 

"     »4 

5446 

Rehersburg   .  . 

(( 

"    98 

53S7 

I.e.  McCleary    . 
Belle  Stotttegle  .   . 

Quincy   .... 

It 

"     84 

5449 

H.  L.  Oberholtzer. 

Dale.   ..... 

II 

"    98 

5358 

McConnellsburg 

**         ,    . 

"     4 

5450 

W.A.  Dunkelb'ig'r 

Berne  .      ... 

** 

"    98 

5359 

Nettie  E.  Bechtel. 

Webster's  MilU. 

1* 

**     24 

545) 

S.  I.  Farenbach    . 

Bernville.      .  . 

II 

"    98 

5360 

C.  M.  McKeehan. 

Chambersburg  . 

*« 

"    «4 

545a 

Tho.  C.  Bickcl .  . 

Kutztown  .  .   . 

** 

"    98 

5361 

Eliza  Eyster  .  .   . 
L..P.  McDowell. 

«« 

It 

"    24 

5453 

harry  S.  Esterly  . 

Jacksonville' .  . 
Limekiln.  ... 

It 

•'    98 

5362 

•*              , 

**         ,    , 

"      84 

5454 

Peter  N.  Knabb  . 

II 

"    98 

5363 

Benha  Schaff  .  . 

** 

<*         ,    , 

"    »4 

5455 

1.  S   Brumbach    . 
LolW.  Reiff.   .   . 

Oley 

** 

•«    98 

5364 

Linnie  C.  Gi.lan  . 

%t 

*•         ,    . 

*'    94 

5456 

«* 

"    «8 

536s 

Bettie  C.  Ditto.   . 

Welsh  Run    . 

«« 

"     94 

n% 

Ben.  F.  Leinbach . 

West  Leesport ! 

•♦ 

"    98 

5366 

D.  B.  Swanger  .   . 

Roxbury.   .  .   . 

«f          * 

::  li 

Morris  R.  Reber  . 

Sinking  Springs. 

II 

«    a8 

g§ 

L.  H.  Johniion.    . 

Williamsport.    . 

Lycoming  . 

5459 

Wm.  H.  Knabb  . 

" 

"    98 

Emma  A.  SchoU  . 

•* 

*• 

*'  98 

546^ 

wSnelsd'orf  *.  .' 

«« 

"    98 

5369 

M.  Uzzie  Wood  . 

** 

** 

"  98 

546. 

.  ames  Z.  Weida  . 

Kutztown  .  .   . 

II 

"      98 

5370 

Kate  A.  Snyder  . 

** 

II          1 

"  98 

5469 

.  ames  W.  Grime  . 

ShartlesviUe  .  . 

" 

"    98 

5371 

Florence  Koemer. 

*t 

** 

"      98 

5463 

Henry  G.Kissinger 

Reading.  .  .  . 

u 

"    98 

537* 

Francis  Marsch    . 

** 

««          [ 

"  98 

5464 

Milton  I.  Hain     . 

Wemeisville.  . 

II 

"    s8 

5373 

Mary  F.  Hunt .  . 

«« 

»« 

"  98 

5465 

Amy  K.  Wagner . 
Rayam  S.  Kfoyer  . 

ShartlesviUe  .  . 

tl 

«*    98 

5374 

Mary  Braine  .   .   . 

" 

II 

••  98 

5466 

Bethel 

II 

"    98 

5375 

Louisa  K.  Meyer. 

«* 

** 

*•  98 

5467 

Samuel  M.  Deck  . 

Leinbachs  .  .  . 

II 

•'    98 

5376 

Clara  B.  Kurtz.   . 

'* 

** 

"  98 

5468 

Sadie  E.  Burnett . 

Pittsburg.  .  .  . 

Allegheny  . 

"    3» 

^i 

Koward  M.Ritter 

S.  Williamsport. 

** 

"    99 

5469 

Florence  M.  Cook. 

tl      ' 

"    3« 

F.  F.  Metzger  .   . 

Montgomery.    . 

** 

"    =9 

5470 

Louisa  Self.   .   .   . 

** 

tf 

"    3» 

1^ 

Geo.  Cummings  . 

Bodines  .... 

** 

"    99 

5471 

M.  E.  Lemmon.  . 

(( 

II 

"    3« 

E.  M.  Lovelace    . 

Montgomery.    . 

«« 

"    99 

5472 

Rose  G.Davis.   . 

** 

tl 

II    3, 

5381 

J. A.  Shreckengast. 
W.  D.  Kerstetter. 

Tylersville.    .  . 

Clinton    .   ! 

June    4 

5473 

M.  A.  Ruswinkle . 

*'          ... 

II 

"    3X 

538a 

**              ,  , 

** 

•'      4 

5474 

Emma  Marshall  . 

" 

n 

II    jj 

5383 

W.  F.  Kennedy   . 

New  Albany.  . 

Bradford,'   '. 

"    16 

5475 

ElizabethJ.Jenkins 
Flora  L.  Deitrich  . 

«« 

II 

"    31 

5384 

T.  E.  Stephens.   . 

Warren  Centre  . 

*» 

"    x6 

5476 

** 

II 

"    3» 

5385 

Emma  Adams  .   . 

Troy 

«« 

"    x6 

5478 

C.  G.  Beltzhoover. 

ti 

** 

"    41 

5386 

0.  Ida  Bedford.   . 

Towanda   .  .  . 

** 

**    x6 

Laura  C   Ragan  . 
LetiUa  D.  WKite  . 
Maud  I.  Evans.   . 

"       .  .  ! 

*' 

"    3» 

IHJ 

J.  McLaughlin.    . 
LoubeC.Stratton 

Custer  City    .  . 
Bradford.    .  .  . 

McKean*.  '. 

July  17 

17 

?:g 

•« 

*i 

"    3« 
"    3« 

5389 

MaryA.Hardie  . 

Mt.  Alton  .  .   . 

II      ^  1 

-      t] 

548. 

Mary  B.Wymard. 
Ivy  0.  Friesell.    . 

II 

** 

"    3« 

5390 

Emma  Stephenson 

NewC^astle    .  . 

Lawrence 

*'    '7 

5489 

** 

II 

•'    3' 

5391 

MaryLielendorfer. 

♦*          .   , 

11 

*'     «7 

5483 

Sarah  Douglass    . 

**      ... 

*• 

"    31 

5392 

Agnes  S.  Irwin.   . 

Wampum  .  .  . 

** 

"     17 

5484 

ElU  F.  Reed.    .   . 

**       ... 

II 

"    3« 

5393 
5394 

GeorgiaW.Kieman 
Uzzie  Tittle     .   . 

Harrisburg.   .  . 

Dauphin.  . 

"    «7 
17 

i^ 

Maggie  Prosser    . 
Maud  E.  Boyer  . 

•*       [ 

I! 

"    31 

3» 

5395 

M.  A.  Van  Akin  . 

Maiamoras.  .   . 

Pike.  .  .   ". 

"     17 

5487 

Clara  N.  BrisUn  . 

«( 

«« 

"    3X 

5396 

Carrie  L.Honibeck 

Diogman'sFerry 

«* 

"     17 

5488 

Lillian  Johns.  .   . 
Bella  S.McMillan. 

" 

** 

"    3« 

'^ 

Laura  W.  Wolfe  . 

Waymart    ,   .   . 

Wayne*.  \  \ 

*'    17 

5489 

II 

** 

"     3« 

Anna  M.  Phillips  . 

Newfoundland  . 

**    X7 

5490 

Nellie  F.  Kelly.   . 

" 

** 

**    31 

5399 

C.  H.  Dilb.  .  .  . 

Old  Frame.  .   . 

Fayette  !  .' 

**      17 

5491 

Alice  McSwIggen. 
Lizzie  R.  Seed  .  . 

II 

II      1 

"    31 

5400 

Jennie  M.Jenning. 
Grace  N.  Sayles  . 

Canton 

Biadford.   . 

"  17 

5493 

«* 

** 

"    3* 

540X 

Troy 

II 

"  17 

5493 

Chas.  L.  Cleaver. 

Mt.Carmel   '.  '. 

Northumb'd 

Aug.    7 

54o» 

F.  N.  De  lino.   . 

Towanda    .  .   . 

** 

"    *7 

5494 

Emma  Tucker.   . 

Augustaville  .  . 
Mifton 

" 

5403 

Ida  K   Laton.  .  . 

** 

It 

**    17 

549^ 

Carrie  McNinch  . 

II 

"      7 

5404 

ElmaShonts.  .   . 

Evansburg .   .  . 
Woodcock.  .  . 

Crawford.  \ 

**    X7 

5496 

cnnie  Butler.  .   . 

1* 

*•      7 

5405 

Kate  Trainer.  .   . 

II 

"     X7 

m 

ennie  Chambers. 

Pittsburgh.  .   . 

Allegheny  . 

"    ax 

5406 

Nellie  Bligh  .  .   . 

LJustards.    .   .   . 

" 

::  \i 

C.  Hoffman  .   . 

WrightsviUe  .  . 

Yort  .  :   . 

Sept.   a 

sa 

Charles  Carroll.   . 

Cumbola.    .  .   . 

Schu^lkUl  .' 

5499 

Jlysses  A.  Myers. 

Andersontown  . 

II 

*•      a 

J.  P.  McUughUn. 
Michael  F.  Conry. 

»« 

"    x8 

5500 

IdaE.  Faust.    .  . 

Beechtree  .  .   . 

Jefferson.    . 

"      3 

5409 

Shenandoah  '.  ] 

II 

"    x8 

5501 

I.  A.Newcom.  . 
S.  W.Rader.    .   . 

Grange    .... 
Hamilton   .  .   . 

"      3 

54  «o 

Samuel  P.  Mengel. 

Bamesville.  .  . 

II          [ 

"    x8 

5509 

«* 

"      3 

54x1 

Emma  J.  Allen.   . 

Tarn  aqua   .  . 

«' 

"    x8 

5503 

hf.  E.  Dinsmore  . 

Video  

Greene.   .   \ 

"      5 

54«a 

Mary  Leahy.  .   . 

St.  Clair.  .   .   . 

«• 

"    x8 

5504 

Mattie  Church  .   . 

Wayn«bur:g.  • 

"      5 

54<3 

John  J.  Ratigan  . 
fed.  J.  O'DoSneU  . 

Port  Carbon  .   . 

*« 

"    x8 

5505 

.  B.  F.  Rinehart. 

««          [ 

•'      5 

5414 

Girardville.    .   . 

ti 

"    18 

5506 

.F.  Dowlin.   .  . 

Carmichaels  ! 

" 

"      5 

54>5 

Miller  Boyer.  .   . 

u^Tc^t. . ; 

"    x8 

1^ 

I.J.Stephens.    . 
Geo.  B.  Waychoff. 

Mt.  Morris.   .  . 

11 

"      5 

5416 

Mary  M.  Smith    . 
Edith  McCery     . 

«« 

"    18 

Jefferson.  .  .   . 
Mapleton    .  .   . 

II 

"      5 

5417 
5418 

**      .  .  .  ! 

** 

**    x8 

5509 

E.  S.  Minor .  .  . 

It      •    *   * 

'!     »7 

Daisy  Downs    .  . 

**      .... 

"    . . 

"    x8 

5510 

I.e.  Carpenter   . 
EllaKelsrr.   .   . 

Nettie  Hill.   .   . 

€1                  ^      [ 

•      «9 

5419 

Nellie  C.  Latta.   . 

"      .... 

** 

"    x8 

55" 

Mahoningtown. 

Lawrence  . 

Oct.  31 

5490 

M.  E.Bowden.  . 

" 

ti    [ 

"    x8 

55«a 

H.J.  Rockhill.  . 

Conshohocken  . 

Montgom'ry 

"    3« 

54a« 

M.  W.  CargiU  .   . 

Susquehanna.   . 

Susqueha'na 

"    98 

5513 

Vfary  McMahon  . 

CoylesviUe.    .   . 

Butlef .  .   . 

Nov.   3 

54«2, 

fohanna  A.  Zoni  . 
Vlattie  Birchard;  . 

*• 

•• 

"    98 

55M 

Mary  Hopkins.    . 

Bamhart*sMilb. 

"       ... 

II      3 

54*3  1 

Birchardville.    . 

** 

"    98 

55«5, 

fames  H.Tebay. 
VlcCurdy  Bricker. 
Elmer  E.  Graham. 

Zellenople  .  .  . 

"      ... 

"      3 

5434 

\.  Louis  Sowers  . 
Mrs.  A  C.  Sowers 

New  Oxford  .  . 

^damd.   .  . 

"    98 

55x6 

Sarversville    ,  . 

**    .  .  ! 

"      3 

54a5 
54*6 

ft 

•* 

"    aS 

55«7 
55*8. 

Butler 

"    >  •  . 

"      3 

LeviWeldman.   . 

fohnsville  .  .   . 
£ast  Bangor .  . 
HanovervlUe.    . 

!*forthamp'n 

"    98 

ohn  H.  WUson  . 
|.  M.  Painter  .  . 

harmony   .  .   . 

f.    ,  ,  \ 

"      3 

5437 

H.  K.  Bender  .  . 

*t 

•'    98 

55>9. 

Coultersville  .   . 

*« 

*'      3 

MaSlHIram  H.  Kochcr. 

II 

"    98 

55«o. 

Amos  F.  Cochran. 

Hooker  ....       «'      ... 

"      3 

54»9' 

R.  Kerchenthal   .' 

Hecktown.  .  . 

" 

"    98 

55a» 

Miles  M.Sweeney. 

Plymouth  .  . 

Luzerne 

.  . 

••  «l 
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JO  more  valuable  and  important  contribution 
to  psychological  study  has  been  made  in 
recent  years  than  that  of  Dr.  George  Trumbull 
Ladd,  of  Yale,  when  he  gave  us,  a  few  years  ago, 
his  learned  and  scholarly  volume  on  the  "  Ele- 
ments of  Physiological  Psychology."  It  gave  us 
the  results  of  the  latest  thought  and  research  by 
German  scholars  on  the  psychological  basis  of 
psychology,  and  in  general  on  the  relaetion  be- 
tween mmd  and  body  in  man.  The  study  of 
this  relation  has  revolutionized  all  our  psycho- 
logical theories  and  teachings  to  such  an  extent 
that  to-day  no  one  may  presume  to  teach  any 
of  the  systems  that  were  taught  even  so  late  as 
eight  or  ten  years  ago  without  at  least  recasting 
them  so  as  to  take  mto  account  the  recent  im- 
portant discoveries  in  brain  and  nerve  constitu- 
tion and  action.  Dr.  Ladd's  work  was  at  once 
warmly  welcomed.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
felt  to  be  too  voluminous  and  technical  for  pop- 
ular use,  or  for  use  as  a  text- book.  Yet  it  has- 
tened the  demand  for  such  a  text  book  for  col- 
leges and  normal  schools.  This  need  has  now 
been  met  by  Dr.  Ladd's  constructing,  out  of  the 
materials  of  his  large  work,  a  smaller  one  on  the 
Oullines  of  Physiological  Psychology  (New 
York:  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons,  8vo.,  Price,  |2), 
with  the  addition  of  considerable  new  material. 
The  importance  of  this  book  will  be  apparent, 
when  we  say  that  it  is  practically  the  only  ade- 
quate text  book  on  what  may  be  termed  the 
*•  new  psychology"  in  the  language.  The  author 
being  a  practical  teacher,  has  arranged  and 
written  his  book  in  such  wise  as  to  be  most 
practically  helpful  to  teacher  and  student.  In- 
deed, the  volume  may  almost  be  said  to  be  ab- 
solutely indispensable  to  every  teacher  of  sci- 
ence who  would  not  be  hopelessly  behind  the 
times.  In  college  classes,  at  least,  the  teacher 
will  want  the  "  Elements,"  while  he  will  want 
these  "  Outlines'*  in  the  hands  of  his  students. 
The  appearance  of  so  thorough  and  admirable  a 
text-book  as  this  is  one  of  the  most  encouraging 
signs  of  the  genuine  progress  that  is  being  made 
in  the  cause  of  higher  education  in  our  country. 

Another  important  work  just  published  is  Dr. 
Arthur  Lapham  Perry's  Principles  of  Political 
Econofny  (New  York :  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons, 
8vo.  Pnce,  $2),  which,  by  the  way,  is  very  grace- 
fully dedicated  to  "J.  Stirling  Morton,  of  Ne- 
braska, a  Friend  of  the  People  ;  also  Founder 
of  Arbor  Day."  This,  too,  is  designed  for  Col- 
lege and  Normal  use  as  a  text  book,  and  also  for 
private  study  and  reading.  It  is  written  in  the 
entertaining  style  that  has  made  Dr.  Perry's 
former  works  on  the  subject  so  popular.  It  must 
be  said,  however,  that  political  econony  in  re- 
cent years  has  made  advances,  or  at  least  un- 
dergone changes  in  its  treatment,  that  are  either 
ignored  or  rather  lightly  set  aside  by  Dr.  Perry, 
but  which  the  student  who  would  keep  abreast 
of  the  times  cannot  afford  to  overlook.  So  that 
while  this  work  is  valuable  as  a  clear  presenta- 
tion of  what  must  be  called  one  side  of  the  sub- 
ject, there  should  be  studied  along  with  it  some 


work  presenting  the  other  side,  of  which,  per 
haps.  Dr.  Richard  T.  Ely's  may  be  called  the 
most  pronounced  advocate.  Those  who,  with 
Dr.  Perry,  see  only  error  and  harm  in  the  so- 
called  "  Nationalist"  or  "  Socialistic"  theories 
of  the  day,  will  welcome  this  volume  as  atrench- 
ant  and  able  defender  of  the  "orthodox"  political 
economist's  faith. 

A  welcome  aid  to  students  of  literature  and 
literary  societies  has  just  appeared  in  Prof.  Jas. 
M.  Garnett's  Selections  in  English  Prose  from 
Elizabeth  to  Victoria  (Boston :  Ginn  &  Co.). 
It  gives  well- chosen  selections,  each  of  sufficient 
length,  of  nearly  all  the  most  important  prose 
writers  from  Euphues  to  Carlyle  (i  580-1880). 
We  say  nearly  all,  for,  by  some  strange  over- 
sight, one  of  the  very  greatest  and  most  iptiport- 
ant  prose  writers  of  the  Restoration  period 
has  been  overlooked.  We  refer  to  John  Bunyan. 
By  what  standard  of  criticism  he  is  omitted,  when 
a  writer  like  Cowley,  or  even  Temple,  or  Clar- 
endon, is  represented,  it  is  difficult  to  divine. 
On  the  whole,  however,  students  not  having  ac- 
cess to  large  libraries  will  be  glad  in  this  vol- 
ume to  have  at  hand  so  many  good  specimens 
of  the  prose  literature  of  the  period  covered. 

School  libraries  are  more  and  more  growing 
in  favor.  The  time  is  rapidly  coming  when  no 
school  will  be  considered  adequately  equipped 
that  has  not  a  library  accessible  to  teachers  and 
scholars.  And  when  that  time  comes,  we  think, 
on  the  shelves  of  most  libraries,  whatever  else 
may  not  be  found  there,  sets  of  attractive,  valu- 
able and  altogether  delightful  books  like  the 
recently  commenced  "  Heroes  of  the  Nations," 
the  equally  admirable  "  Story  of  the  Nations'* 
series  will  be  sure  to  be  found.  They  seem  to 
be  specially  adapted  for  such  a  purpose,  though 
not  by  any  means  to  be  confined  to  it.  The 
second  volume  of  the  former  series  is  before  us, 
a  beautifully  made  and  intrinsically  valuable 
and  important  biographical  study  of  Gustaims 
AdolphuSt  and  the  Struggle  of  Protestantism 
for  Existence  (New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.,  price  $1  50),  by  C.  R.  L.  Fletcher,  M.  A. 
It  is  prmted,  bound,  and  illustrated  in  charming 
style;  indeed,  some  of  the  illustrations  and 
maps  are  exceedingly  valuable  and  hard  to  get 
anywhere  else.  The  modest  author  has  suc- 
ceededed  in  treating  a  very  difficult  historical 
character  and  more  difficult  period  not  only  in 
an  eminently  lucid  and  interesting  manner,  but 
also  with  such  thoroughness,  erudition,  and  fair- 
ness as  to  make  his  volume  a  positive  contribu- 
tion to  the  history  of  the  times  he  writes  of.  and 
of  distinct  and  independent  value.  The  book 
is  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  library  of  the 
student  of  history.  If  the  series  continues  to 
give'us  works  of  as  high  an  order  of  excellence 
as  this  one.  the  publishers  deserve  the  congratu- 
lations and  thanks  of  all  thoughtful  readers.  We 
look  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  volumes  that 
are  to  follow.  Switzerland  (New  York  :  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  |i  50)  by  Lina  Hug  and  Rich- 
ard Stead,  is  the  thirty-first  volume  thus  far  is- 
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sued  in  the  "  Story  of  the  Nations"  series,  and 
is  also  a  work  of  intrinsic  worth,  attractively 
bound  and  illustrated  and  entertainingly  writ- 
ten. It  is  all  the  more  welcome  as  few  histories 
of  Switzerland  that  are  reliable  exist  in  a  form 
for  popular  use,  and  fewer  still  of  any  kind  that 
trace  Swiss  history  back  to  its  early  beginnings. 
Indeed,  the  first  chapter,  giving  a  summary  of 
what  is  known  about  the  old  '*  lake  dwellers,*' 
with  its  illustrations  of  their  dwellings,  pottery, 
and  implements,  is  among  the  most  interesting 
in  the  volume.  The  various  maps  and  tables  of 
cantons,  areas,  population,  and  genealogies,  are 
valuable  features  of  the  work,  which  must  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  best  of  the  generally  ex- 
cellent series  to  which  it  belongs. 

Books  on  Japan  have  been  multiplying  in 
recent  years.  The  latest  is  an  unpretending 
little  volume,  entitled  Japan,  and  described  as 
"A  Sailor's  Visit  to  the  Island  Empire"  (New 
York:  John  B.  Alden.  Price,  50  cts.)  by  Cap- 
tain M.  B.  Cook.  It  is  written  in  a  straightfor- 
ward, familiar  style,  and  has  all  the  interest  of 
a  personal  narrative.  In  its  146  pages  it  gives 
more  interesting  information  than  many  another 
volume  of  double  its  size.  This,  together  with 
its  very  low  price,  ought  to  make  it  popular. 

Speaking  of  Japan,  nothing  more  instructive, 
and  at  the  same  time  more  entertaining,  has 
been  written  on  the  subject  for  a  long  while  than 
the  articles  entitled  *'Noto:  an  Unexplored 
Corner  of  Japan,"  by  Percival  Lowell,  the  first 
of  which  is  printed  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly 
for  January.  In  fact  The  Atlantic  begins  the 
new  year  in  such  wise  as  to  insure  an  ever  in- 
creasing  number  of  readers.  It  has  several  ar- 
ticles of  special  value  to  educators,  a  thoughtful 
one  by  Cleveland  Abbe  on  "A  New  University 
Course,"  and  one  of  great  practical  worth  by 
Prof.  N.  S.  Shaleron  "  Individualism  in  Educa- 
tion." As  clear  a  characterization  of  Hegel's 
philosophy  as  we  have  yet  seen,  is  found  in 
Dr.  Josiah  Royce's  first  paper  on  '•  Two  Phil- 
osophers of  the  Paradoxical."  One  on  Schopen- 
hauer is  to  follow.  Students  of  Civics,  in  its 
broadest  sense,  will  want  to  read  Charles  W. 
Clark's  article  on  "Compulsory  Arbitration." 
and  Henry  C.  Lea's  on  '  *  The  Lesson  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Election."  There  are  also  several 
valuable  historical  studies,  besides  serials  by 
Stockton  and  Fanny  Murfree.  short  stories, 
literary  essays  and  reviews,  and  some  charming 
poetry.  (Boston:  Houghton,  Miffiin  &  Co.,  $4 
per  year.) 

Open  Sesame!  Poetry  and  Prose  for  School- 
Day  s.  hdited  by  Blanche  W.  Bellamy  and  Maud 
W,  Goodwin,  Vol,  II.,  arranged  for  Bovs  and 
Girls  from  Ten  to  Fourteen  Years  old,  and  Vol. 
III.  for  Students  over  Fourteen  Years  old.  Bos- 
ton :     Ginn  &*  Co. 

The  purpose  of  these  volumes,  the  first  of  which 
we  have  not  keen,  we  are  told  is  to  furnish  properly, 
graded  selections  to  be  committed  to  memory,  and 
so  to  stimulate  that  faculty  in  children,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  foster  the  love  of  good  literature.  The 
selections  are  made  judiciously  and  with  good  taste, 
while  the  publishers  have  put  the  volumes  into  at- 
tractive shape,  with  large,  clear  type  and  on  good 
paper. 


Alden*s  Manifold  Cyclopedia  of  Knowledge 

AND  Language.    Vol.  2^.  Montenegro-- Neutrals . 

Ne%o  York:    John  B.  Alden.    lamo.     Price,  7J 

cents  per  volume. 

We  have  frequently  called  attention  to  the  advan- 
tages of  this  Cyclopedia  for  popular  and  school  use 
It  is  now  rapidly  nearing  completion,  and  in  fullness 
and  reliability  is  the  peer  of  any  other  work  of  the 
kind  to  be  had  for  double  the  price.  Its  convenient 
form  and  low  price  make  it  specially  suitable  for 
school  libraries. 
Manual  Training   in   Education.    By  C.  M, 

Woodward     New   York:  Scribner  &*    Welford. 

J2mo.,ff  jio.     Illustrated .     Price,  $i.a^. 

A  full  discussion  of  the  subject  by  one  who  has 
had  years  of  practical  experience.  Much  of  the 
earnest  argument  for  manual  training  was  more 
needed  some  years  ago,  when  Prof.  Woodward  first 
wrote  about  it.  Now  there  is  perhaps  more  n^ed  of 
a  work  showing  the  limitations  of  the  method  and 
the  dangers  of  its  abuse.  If,  however,  there  still  are 
those  who  do  not  believe  i;i  manual  training  as  a  part 
of  education,  we  heartily  commend  this  book  to  their 
attention. 
Harper's   Sixth  Reader.    By   James  Baldwin, 

British  Authors^     New   York:  Ha* per  fir*  Bros. 

ismo,  pp.  ^04.     Price,  go  cents. 

This  is  essentially  a  literary  reader,  as  it  should  be. 
And  one  containing  a  more  wisely  chosen  set  of  reso- 
lutions from  the  very  best  of  British  literature  it 
would  be  hard  to  find.  It  completes,  and  worthily, 
"  Harper's  Series  of  School  Readers,"  which  we  de- 
scribed some  lime  ago  in  these  columns. 

Greek    for    Beginners.     By  Edward    G.    Coy, 

M.  A,    New  York :    American  Book  Po.     lamo., 

p/>.  i6y.     Price,  $1. 

Based  upon  an  earlier  edition  of  the  author's 
"  Mayor's  Greek  Lessons,"  this  little  work  is  none 
the  less  excellent  and  needed  on  that  account.  Good 
books  for  beginners  in  Greek  are  scarce.  This  book 
is  a  guod  one,  provided  it  be  put  into  the  hands  of  a 
good  teacher.  It  has  been  prepared  specially  as  a 
companion  to  the  Hadley-Allen  Greek  grammar,  and 
as  an  introduction  to  either  Coy's  First  Greek  Reader 
or  the  Anabasis  of  Xenophon. 
An  Easy  Method  for  Beginners  in  Latin.    By 

Al'crt   harkness.     New    York:   American  Book 

Co,     lamo,  pp,  S48.     Illustrated. 
Hand- Book  of  Latin  Writing.    By  Henry  Preble 

and  Chas,  P.  Parker.     Revised  Edition,    i2mo. 

pp.  log.     Price,  55  cents. 

Both  these  books  have  been  made  so  as  to  answer 
the  demand  for  *«  ea.sy  methods."  Whether  this  de- 
mand is  wholesome  or  not,  and  whether  it  ought  to 
be  supplied,  are  questions  we  need  not  here  discuss. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  both  these  books  have  apparently 
succeeded  in  making  the  study  of  I^tin  **  easier" 
than  it  used  to  be.  The  first  claims  to  have  in  no 
wise  sacrificed  thoroughness  to  easiness;  it  has  not 
diminished  the  amount  of  study  required,  but  only 
the  form  and  method.  The  second  does  not  profess 
exhaustiveness;  but  has  merely  put  into  compact 
shape  various  points  usually  found  difficult,  so  as  to 
make  them  more  convenient  for  study  and  reference. 
The  first  is  a  combined  elementary  Grammar,  Reader, 
and  Book  of  Exercises.  The  last  is  almost  wholly  a 
Book  of  Exercises,  with  only  some  special  suggestions 
and  summary  of  rules.  Both  books  will  be  usefnl  in 
the  hands  of  wise  teachers. 
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THE  MORNING  LIGHT  IS  BREAKING, 


S.  F.  SMim. 
G.J.  Webb.    "Wk 


1.  The     morning  light   is      breaking,  The  darkness  (lis  -  dp  •  pears ;  The  sons     of  earth  are 

2.  Rich  dews    of  tjrace  come  o'er    us     In  many  a     gen -tie  shower;  And  bright  -  er  scenes  be - 

3.  See    heath  •  en    na-tions    bend-  ing  Be  -  fore  the  God  we    love,  And  thousand  hearts  as  - 

4.  Blest    riv  -  er     of    sal    -  va  -  lion,  Pur- sue  thine  onward    way;  Flow  thou     to     cv-eiy 


wak  -  ing    To  pen  -  i  -  ten  -  tial  tears;  Each    breeze  that  sweeps  the  o*cean  Brings 

fore       us     Are  opening  cve-ry  hour:  Each      cry      to  Heav-en  go  -  ing    A  - 

cend  •  ing    In  grat  •  i  -  tude  a    •  bove;  While     sin  •  nexs,nowoon   -  fess  •  ing,  The 

na    -     tion,  Nor  in  thy  richness  stay:  Stay        not     till    all    the  low  -  ly    Tri - 


tid  •  ings  from  a  -  for  Of  na  -  tions  in  com  -  mo  •  tion,  Prepared  for  7a  •  en's  war. 
bundani  answer  brings;  And  heavenly  gales  are  blow  •  ing,  With  peace  upon  their  wings, 
gos- pel  call  o  -  bey.  And  seek  the  Saviour's  bless -ing,  A  na-tion  in  a  day. 
umphant  reach  their  home ;  Slay  not     till   all   the       ho-  ly,  Proclaim,"  The  Lord  is  come." 


COME,  SAID  JESUS'  GENTLE  VOICE. 


Anna  L.  Bakbauld. 
schnydbr.  '*  hortoii. 


^^  jij  \pl\pi\P^\y\ 


1.  Come, said    Je  -  sus'   gen  -tie    voice, 

2.  Thou,  who,  houseless,  sole,    for  •  lom, 

3.  Ye       who,  tossed  on    beds    of     pain, 

4.  Hith  -  er    come,  for    here     is    found 


Come,  and 
Long  hast 
Seek  for 
BaUn   that 


l^i^^ 


t=^ 


Bakn 


g 


make  My 

borne  the 

ease,  but 

flows  for 


paths  your  choioe. 

proud  world's  soom, 

seek      in       vain  • 

cj^^  ery    wound, 

3 


m 


rrf 


F 


i 


i^ 


5^tEg 


J^i:  gd  jj 


3j-IiJM-III 


-^ 


=r# 


your  home;  Wea  •   ly        pil  •  grim,  hith-er     come. 

.  ren    waste,  Wea  •  'ry        pil  -  grim,  hith  -  er     haste. 

guish    torn.  In         re  -   morse     for    guilt  who  mourn : 

en  •   dure.  Rest      e     •    ter   •    nal,     sa-cred,    sore. 


I  will  guide     you       to 

Long  hast  roamed  the  bar 
Ye,        by     fierc  -   er        an  - 

Peace  that     ev    •    er  shall 
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STUDY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL.* 


BY   H.  L.  BOLTWOOD. 


WHEN  I  began  to  teach  in  Illinois, 
twenty-five  years  ago,  very  few  high 
schools  were  doing  anything  with  the  study 
of  literature,  even  in  name.  Very  few  had 
any  work  at  all  in  English,  except  a  little 
rhetoric.  Few  had  any  reading  above  the 
grammar  school  grades ;  and  a  high-school 
pupil  was  disposed  to  resent  any  suggestion 
that  English  reading  was  an  important  part 
of  his  higher  education.  Now  it  is  equally 
rare  to  find  a  high  school  which  does  not 
give  literature  a  place  in  its  course.  Then 
there  were  very  few  text-books  which  of 
fered  any  aid  in  doing  this  work.  Now 
their  name  is  legion.  Then  it  was  difficult 
to  get  suitable  editions  of  English  classics 
in  cheap  and  convenient  editions.  Now 
they  are  both  abundant  and  cheap.  Then 
it  was  very  rare  to  find  an  applicant  for  a 
high  schbol  position  who  professed  to  have 
made  special  preparation  for  the  teaching 
of  English  literature.  Now  more  than  half 
who  apply  to  me  for  positions  claim  to  be 
competent  to  teach  it.  School  reference 
libraries  were  then  few  and  far  between  ; 
now  they  are  a  matter-of-course  part  of  the 
equipment  of  a  respectable  school. 

These  facts  argue  a  demand  for  this  work 
which  has  grown  up  in  a  single  generation. 
They  prove  that  the  public  accepts  our 
efforts  in  this  direction  as  a  movement  upon 
the  right  line.     They  show   that   teachers 

♦Read  by  Prof.  H.  L.  Boltwood,  before  the 
Illinois  State  Teachers'  Association,  Dec.  31,  1890. 


recognize  the  value  of  this  work  ;  at  least,, 
that  they  are  aware  that  the  public  demands, 
it.  As  a  mere  question  of  meeting  an  ex- 
isting want,  teachers  must  consider  the 
relation  of  literature  to  education. 

Almost  coincident  in  time  with  this  de- 
mand for  literature  in  the  high  school  has 
been  the  call  for  more  and  better  science 
teaching.  In  both  directions  there  had  to- 
be  done  a  great  deal  of  experimentation,, 
both  as  to  the  desirable  and  the  possible. 
In  both  new  books  had  to  be  provided,, 
apparatus  procured,  courses  of  study  to  be 
readjusted,  and  last  and  by  no  means 
least,  teachers  had  to  be  trained.  There 
was,  of  necessity,  some  crude  and  imperfect 
work.  Teachers  were  compelled  to  origin- 
ate their  own  methods,  and  depend  on. 
their  own  individuality.  This  was  not 
altogether  without  compensating  advantages;, 
but  it  consumed  a  great  deal  of  time,  and 
required  more  expenditure  of  force.  As 
the  teaching  of,  not  literature,  at  first, 
but  of  higher  English,  became  a  success 
in  the  hands  of  a  few,  others  were  in- 
spired or  constrained  to  follow  their 
steps.  Their  first  demand,  of  course,  was 
for  books  to  teach  how  to  use  books. 
Years  ago,  when  object  teaching  was  a. 
new  thing,  a  superintendent  of  an  eastern, 
city  called  his  teachers  together  that  a  skill- 
ful teacher,  with  a  class  of  pupils,  might  illus- 
trate  the  nature  and  use  of  object  lessons. 
Having  listened  to  the  exercise,  they  were 
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told  that  they  would  be  expected  to  put  in 
practice  the  new  system.  With  one  consent 
every  teacher  exclaimed,  "What  books 
shall  we  get  to  help  us  ?*'  In  answer  to  the 
call  for  books  upon  literature,  the  books 
speedily  came.  The  first,  like  the  razors  in 
Peter  Pindar's  well-known  story,  were  made 
to  sell.  They  were  abbreviated  cyclopae- 
dias of  the  biographies  of  authors,  with  lists 
of  their  works,  which  pupils  were  compelled 
to  learn  by  heart.  Of  course,  they  revenged 
themselves  for  this  cram  by  forgetting  as 
soon  as  possible  the  unmeaning  and  unpro- 
fitable lessons.  Teachers  hated  the  study ; 
pupils  hated  the  study,  and  this  fact  does 
credit  to  their  common  sense.  Then 
came  the  Manuals  or  Hand-books  of  Eng- 
lish authors,  in  which  choice  extracts  of 
nearly  uniform  length  were  given,  from 
a  great  many  authors ;  and  these  were 
read  3  sometimes  memorized ;  a  better 
means  of  interesting  than  the  other,  but  too 
often  like  the  old  story  of  Scolastiko's  car- 
rying about  a  specimen  brick  of  the  house 
which  he  had  to  sell.  Then  came  annotated 
school  classics.  Obliging  editors  tell  the 
pupils  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  exactly 
what  he  is  to  see  in  the  text  above ;  what 
the  author  means  to  say,  and  why  he  said  it 
in  this  way  rather  than  that,  and  what  made 
him  say  it  at  all,  and  what  critic  this  and 
critic  that  thinks  about  the  passage,  and 
about  the  author  in  general.  Even  the 
meaning  and  the  pronunciation  of  ordinary 
words  is  given,  so  that  the  pupil  shall  be 
saved  all  possible  necessity  of  looking  or 
observing  for  himself. 

It  is  well  here  to  notice  the  very  obvious 
distinction  between  teaching  the  language 
and  teaching  literature.  One  does  not  im- 
ply the  other.  It  by  no  means  follows  that 
a  linguist  is  an  adept  in  literature.  A  gram- 
marian is  not  so  likely  to  be  a  good  judge  of 
literature  as  one  who  has  less  regard  to  form 
and  textual  criticism.  It  is  through  language 
that  one  apprehends  literature,  but  the  means 
may  stand  in  the  way  of  the  end.  An  offi- 
cer who  was  the  best  in  his  regiment  in  Har- 
dee's tactics  was  not  always  a  good  fighter. 
Vivid  imagination,  good  taste,  the  appreci- 
ation of  the  highest  and  best  in  books,  does 
not  come  from  critical  study  of  forms  or  roots 
•or  derivations.  Rhetoric  does  not  always 
lead  to  the  enjoyment  and  realization  of  the 
(best  in  reading.  And  yet  good  English  is 
necessary  to  the  full  enjoyment  and  compre- 
.hension  of  good  style ;  and  with  the  present 
-condition  of  English  teaching  in  our  schools, 
ithe  high  school  teacher  can  not  ignore  lan- 
.;guage  teaching,  and  confine  himself  to  liter- 


ature. He  must  magnify  it  the  more  be- 
cause it  is  so  neglected  and  despised.  I  say 
it  deliberately,  both  with  sorrow  and  anger, 
there  is  nothing  in  our  whole  school  course 
to  which  the  public  are  so  utterly  indiffer- 
ent, nay,  even  so  hostile,  as  to  good  English. 
Let  a  pupil  become  critical  in  pronuncia- 
tion and  say  the  right  thing  instead  of  the 
wrong  thing  at  home,  and  in  forty-nine  fam- 
ilies in  fifty  he  will  be  sneered  at  as  being 
too  finical  for  common  use.  Let  him  avoid 
slang,  he  will  be  derided  as  stiff  and  formal, 
not  only  by  his  mates,  but  often  by  his  pa- 
rents. If  we  teach  a  false  multiplication 
table,  the  whole  community  denounces  our 
ignorance.  But  if  we  say  **  you  was,"  and 
** kinder  hard;"  if  we  "guess"  when  we 
should  think,  and  say  **  how"  when  we  mean 
what,  a  sympathizing  public  forgives  us  \  in 
fact,  often  expresses  its  preference  for  the 
inaccurate  form.  I  know  a  man  who  has 
drunk  chicory  till  he  prefers  it  to  coffee; 
and  a  majority  of  people  are  thus  inclined 
toward  language.  Gail  Hamilton  in 
*•  Wool  Gathering"  speaks  of  a  setting  hen. 
She  adds,  in  parenthesis,  "  I  know,  of 
course,  that  it  ought  to  be  sitting;  but  I  am 
not  going  to  expose  myself  aimong  common 
people."  If  you  doubt  this,  say  that  the 
coat  or  dress  sits  well ;  and  notice  the  sur- 
prised, the  amused,  or  the  disgusted  look 
that  your  listeners  will  assume. 

Still  more,  slang,  in  its  coarser  and  more 
vulgar  forms,  is  justified  by  current  use,  even 
among  intelligent  people.  I  do  not  mean 
the  "awful  nice,"  and  the  "dreadful 
funny,"  which  often  indicate  mere  poverty 
of  language  ;  but  rather  the  coarse,  disgust- 
ing metaphors  borrowed  from  the  vocabulary 
of  the  ignorant  and  the  vulgar;  such  as 
"bully,"  "mash,"  "rats,"  and  other  vul- 
garisms which  I  hear  sometimes  from  lips 
which  they  become  as  little  as  profanity  or 
obscenity.  Half  of  current  profanity  is  the 
attempt  to  be  emphatic  without  knowing 
how.  The  youth  of  a  certain  age,  culture 
and  calibre  has  only  one  or  two  adverbs  at 
his  command:  so  everything,  good,  bad, 
or  indifferent,  is  "dam."  It  is  his  ignor- 
ance more  than  his  irreverence  which  he  so 
freely  advertises.  As  Mons.  Jourdain  talked 
prose  all  his  life  without  knowing  it,  so 
some  people  talk  slang  all  their  lives  without 
realizing  it.  There  is  a  story  that  a  certain 
father  was  determined  to  have  his  son  leave 
off  the  use  of  slang.  "  You  may  just  bet 
your  boots,  young  man,  this  thing  is  going  to 
stop.  You  can't  run  this  ranch  yet;  and  if 
you  don't  dry  up,  I'll  soon  make  you  sick." 
This  is  good  enough  of  its  kind  to  be  true. 
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There  is  do  point  upon  which  the  news- 
papers criticise  the  schools  more  severely 
than  in  respect  to  their  teaching  of  English. 
Accepting  much  of  this  as  just,  we  must  yet 
say  that  newspaper  English  is  not  generally 
of  that  kind  which  we  should  be  likely  to 
select  as  the  basis  of  good  teaching.  We 
who  have  had  our  pupils  go  out  as  news- 
paper men  are  reasonably  sure  that  it  is  not 
the  best  of  them  in  style  who  become  re- 
porters or  editors.  It  is  rather  those  who 
can  dress  a  bit  of  news  up  in  popular  lan- 
guage, regardless  of  literary  excellence  or  of 
form. 

The  persistent  belittling  of  grammar  in 
our  school  courses  has  borne  fruit  in  the 
neglect  of  English.  Forbidden  to  use  text- 
books, sometimes  by  school  authorities, 
sometimes  by  the  pressure  of  opinion,  cer- 
tain teachers  have  given  their  energies,  or 
rather  their  time,  to  so-called  language  les- 
sons, and  the  outcome  has  been  childish 
and  trivial  English.  As  attacks  upon  the 
spelling-book  have  put  good  spelling  among 
the  lost  arts,  attacks  upon  grammar  have 
made  good  English  unpopular. 

But  the  most  efficient  cause  of  lack  of 
ability  to  appreciate  literature  is  the  reading 
of  our  pupils.  They  read  too  much  ;  they 
read  too  carelessly ;  and  they  read  con- 
stantly books  which  are  no  books.  The 
multiplication  of  so-called  children's  books 
and  papers^  is  by  no  means  an  unquestion- 
able ^ood.  Our  youth  *read  exciting 
stories  in  which  the  incident  is  everything 
and  the  style  is  nothing.  They  read  books 
which  have  absolutely  no  literary  character; 
which  no  more  belong  to  any  form  of 
recognized  good  English  than  the  adver- 
tisements of  Pears'  soap,  which  some  one 
suggests  is  manufactured  principally  to  en- 
courage originality  in  writers  of  puffs.  I  do 
not  mq|n  the  positively  bad  books ;  but  the 
books  which  abound  perhaps  as  much  in 
Sunday-school  libraries  as  anywhere  else ; 
books  written  to  sell;  destitute  alike  of 
good  plot,  good  English  and  good  sense; 
books  such  as  "retired  clergymen  whose 
sands  of  life  have  nearly  run  out ' '  write  to 
order  for  religious  publishing  houses ;  which 
no  reader  ever  remembers  an  hour  after 
reading ;  from  dozens  of  which  no  one  can 
extract  a  single  passage  which  is  worth  re- 
membering for  its  sentiment  or  form. 
These  books  have  no  more  resemblance  to 
literature  than  a  penny  chromo  has  to  the 
Angelus;  or  a  child's  hammering  on  a  coal- 
hod  with  a  poker  has  to  music.  An  ap- 
petite for  stories  is  often  like  an  appetite 
for  candy;  it  spoils  the  intellectual  digestion , 


and  affords  no  nourishment.  The  dilution 
of  history  and  the  drama  to  the  supposed 
level  of  the  child's  intellect  is  often  pitiable. 

Then  we  can  not  disguise  the  fact  that 
.there  is  an  infinite  amount  of  absolute 
drudgery  required  in  teaching  good  Eng- 
lish. We  are  never  sure  that  our  pupils 
have  attained  it  till  they  habitually  write  it. 
This  requires  more  time  on  the  part  of  both 
pupil  and  teacher  than  either  is  generally 
willing  to  give.  The  obvious  remedy  for 
this  is  to  begin  early  ;  to  train  to  the  work 
continually ;  and  to  demand  good  English 
in  every  exercise.  Our  examinations  in  all 
subjects  must  be  lessons  in  English.  The 
teacher  of  science  or  of  mathematics  must 
insist  upon  accurate  expressions  and  upon 
the  mechanical  correctness  of  the  exercisf  as 
much  as  the  teacher  of  language.  Unless 
this  be  so,  the  pupil  will  regard  good  Eng- 
lish as  a  party  dress,  to  be  worn  only  on 
special  occasions,  and  packed  away  when 
the  occasion  has  passed.  The  teacher  of  lan- 
guage should  be  allowed  reasonable  time  to 
correct  papers,  and  to  impress  points  to  be 
made  upon  the  class,  so  that  the  same  mis- 
take will  not  be  repeated  again  and  again. 

Much  effort  has  been  properly  expended 
of  late  in  introducing  a  great  deal  of  read- 
ing of  standard  authors  into  grade  work  be- 
low the  high  school.  This  rightly  directed 
will  be  of  great  service.  I  can  not  help 
feeling,  however,  that  some  teachers  in  their 
zeal  to  do  good  have  too  far  anticipated 
the  work  of  the  high  school ;  and  that  books 
which  tax  the  thought  of  adults  have  been 
forced  upon  young  children.  At  a  Brown- 
ing commemoration  last  winter  in  Chicago, 
a  class  of  young  children,  I  think  of  the 
sixth  grade,  was  introduced  to  prove  that 
young  children  can  comprehend  an  author 
who  is  popularly  held  to  be  the  most  obscure 
of  all  English  poets.  The  children  certainly 
knew  more  about  Browning  than  the  aver- 
age man  or  woman  of  ordinary  taste  and 
education ;  they  could  give  quotations  which 
had  to  them  a  definite  meaning;  but  if  such 
writings  as  Browning's  are  to  be  used  as 
milk  for  babes,  I  do  not  know  what  is  to 
be  reserved  for  meat  for  strong  men. 

My  friend  who  has  preceded  me  once 
said  in  regard  to  a  certain  teacher  of  litera- 
ture in  his  school,  *'  Her  pupils  know  what 
is  in  the  book,  and  they  know  what  Miss 

■ — thinks  about  it;  and  that  is  all." 

I  presume  this  is  the  experience  of  many 
elsewhere. 

Much  stress  is  laid  by  certain  teachers 
upon  the  author's  personality.  Little  details 
about  his  home  and  its  surroundings,   his 
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wife  and  his  children,  his  study  and  his 
hours  of  work,  jare  insisted  upon  as  if  these 
things  were  of  great  value.  I  saw  at. the 
exhibit  of  the  National  Association  at 
Chicago  a  class  exercise  upon  Longfellow^ 
in  which  the  pupils  had  written  out  page 
after  page  of  little  bits  of  miscellaneous  in- 
forniation  about  the  poet,  and  generally 
illustrated  their  work  with  drawings  of  the 
house  in  which  he  lived,  the  old  elm,  the  old 
clock  on  the  stairs,  the  chair  which  the 
children  presented  him,  the  spreading  chest- 
nut tree,  and  other  material  of  this  sort. 
Now,  so  far  as  any  true  teaching  of  literature 
is  concerned,  I  regard  all  this  as  lost  time. 
The  six  or  eight  hours  of  close  work  which 
some  of  these  elaborate  papers  cost  would 
far  better  have  been  devoted  to  reading 
more  of  the  poet's  work,  and  in  developing 
a  personal  interest  in  the  author  by  making 
the  child  feel  an  interest  in  what  he  said. 
And  so  far  as  learning  the  opinions  of 
others  is  concerned,  the  bane  of  our  teach- 
ing is  the  constant  attempt  to  extinguish 
original  thinking.  The  learner  must  first 
think  for  himself.  While  the  habit  of 
judgment  is  in  formation,  a  pupil's  crude, 
imperfect  judgment  is  better  than  an  ex- 
cellent judgment  memorized  and  quoted  as 
the  pupil's  own  opinion. 

The  only  efficient  way  of  teaching  litera- 
ture is  to  read  books  of  literary  merit,  either 
in  class  or  under  careful  supervision,  and 
by  reading  and  questioning  to  awaken  the 
perception  of  meaning,  force,  judgment, 
taste,  style,  and  everythmg  else  that  pertains 
to  the  full  comprehension  and  enjoyment 
of  an  author.  We  are  to  read  authors ;  not 
books  about  authors.  Not  until  we  have 
learned  to  read  aright  both  the  outer  and 
the  inner  thought  of  an  author  do  the 
general  facts  of  his  life  assume  anything  of 
special  interest  and  value.  Let  me  illustrate 
my  meaning  with  the  Pilgrim's  Progress. 
I  read  it  first  as  a  little  child ;  with  that  in- 
terest which  makes  it  the  chief  of  all  alle- 
gories. Christian  was  to  me  a  person,  not 
an  impersonation ;  and  my  heart  throbbed 
for  him  when  Giant  Despair  had  him  in  his 
dungeon,  and  rejoiced  in  his  deliverance  as 
in  the  safety  of  a  friend.  I  read  him  again 
in  my  early  religious  life;  with  a  deeper 
realization  of  his  allegory,  and  a  profounder 
sense  of  his  spiritual  insight.  Later  still,  I 
sought  the  secret  of  his  power.  How  could 
the  Bedfordshire  tinker^  the  man  of  one 
book,  the  preacher  to  illiterate  sectaries,  be 
such  a  writer  as  to  move  men  who  care  little 
for  religion^  and  whose  own  education  and 
habits  incline  them  to  other  views  of  re- 


ligion and  of  life?  Then  and  not  till  then 
did  I  realize  that  in  "Grace  Abounding," 
his  own  autobiography,  lies  the  key  to  his 
visionary  power,  to  his  vivid  portrayal  of 
the  power  of  sin,  to  the  Slough  of  Despond 
and  the  dungeons  of  Doubting  Castle. 
Then  the  history  of  his  times  became  sig- 
i^ificant.  In  Jefl'reys  and  his  court,  I  saw 
the  originals  of  the  memorable  trial  of 
Faithful  at  Vanity  Fair.  Then  I  read 
*'  Pier^  Plowman,"  with  more  interest;  and 
found  pleasure  in  the  thought  that  Bunyan 
as  a  boy  might  have  heard,  on  his  own 
Malvern  Hills,  the  old  Saxon  lay  recited  by 
those  who  had  learned  it  from  some  who 
remembered  the  days  when  it  was  heresy 
and  possible  death  to  repeat  it.  In  the 
history  of  the  Parliamentary  Wars,  I  could 
see  whence  the  Puritan  soldier  derived  the 
military  setting  of  the  "Holy  War.",  In 
other  words,  I  first  learned  to  admire  the 
book;  then  to  feel  interest  in  the  man; 
then  to  study  his  personality,  and  his  re- 
lations to  his  own  times  as  valuable  in  help- 
ing me  to  comprehend  the  man  and  his 
work. 

I  was  intensely  interested  also  in  Paradise 
Lost,  before  I  knew  whether  John  Milton 
was  living  or  dead ;  Englishman  or  Ameri- 
can; royalist  or  republican.  I  apprehend 
that  something  like  this  is  the  only  true 
literary  method:  first  the  author's  work; 
then  his  personality,  provided  there  is  suf- 
ficient interest  developed  in  his  work  to 
make  it  worth  while  to  study  him  further ; 
then  the  relation  of  the  man  to  his  times, 
to  religion,  to  politics,  to  all  that  made 
him  what  he  was.  Now  to  reverse  this 
order,  and  to  give  the  chronology,  the  per- 
sonality, the  friendships  of  the  man,  to 
Boswellize  him  before  we  know  him,  is  not 
the  way  to  reach  most  minds.  A  few  with 
extraordinary  memories  seem  to  keep  every- 
thing of  this  sort  on  hand  till  called  for,  no 
matter  when  or  how  acquired;  but  the 
majority  remember  only  by  associations 
which  are  best  derived  from  the  author's 
own  familiar  words. 

This  making  of  an  author's  acquaintance 
through  his  works  indicates,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  proper  method  of  study.  The 
early  study  of  literature  should  not  be  too 
exhaustive,  lest  it  defeat  its  own  purpose. 
To  compel  a  child  making  his  first  acquaint- 
ance with  a  good  book  to  dwell  too  long  on 
a  single  page  deadens  his  interest,  and  robs 
him  of  that  which  he  needs  the  most.  I  am 
sure  that  in  my  first  teaching  I  often  erred 
in  this  direction.  In  the  latter  part  of  a 
high  school  course  something  of  this  ex- 
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haustive  work  may  be  done,  rather  as  a  guide 
to  critical  study  than  as  a  work  to  be  long 
continued. 

Now  the  question,  where  does  the  work  of 
the  high  school  in  English  properly  divide 
form  the  work  of  the  lower  grades  ?  cannot 
be  answered  definitely.  It  depends  upon 
what  has  been  done  rather  than  on  what 
ought  to  be  done.  Very  often  the  first  real 
literary  reading  will  be  done  in  the  high 
school.  The  proportion  of  time  required 
to  be  spent  in  bringing  up  the  pupil's 
English  to  a  good  working  standard  will 
vary.  The  average  age  of  pupils  admitted 
to  the  high  school  varies ;  and  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  community,  the  presence  or 
absence  of  a  public  library,  the  supply  of 
reference  books  available  in  school  for  the 
use  of  pupils,  must  also  be  considered.  No 
one  school  can  be  a  law  to  other  schools  in 
this  respect. 

A  library  of  some  sort  is  a  necessity  in 
doing  even  fair  work.  This  library  need 
not  be  a  very  costly  one;  but  it  should  be  a 
working  one.  The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
is  not  worth  one- tenth  as  much  for  a  liter- 
ary reference  work  as  a  half-dozen  books 
which  can  be  obtained  for  one-tenth  of  its 
cost.  Allibone's  Dictionary  of  Authors  is 
not  a  book  of  great  value  to  beginners  in 
English  literature.  Wheeler's  Dictionary 
of  the  Noted  Names  in  Fiction,  Bulfinch's 
Age  of  Fable,  The  Reader'sp  Hand  Book,  a 
Biographical  and  a  Classical  Dictionary, 
besides  an  Unabridged  of  some  sort,  with 
Chambers'  Cyclopaedia  of  English  Litera- 
ture, costing  altogether  less  than  I40,  make 
a  good  foundation  for  work.  In  addition, 
such  books  as  Bryant's  or  Dana's  collections 
of  poetry,  Emerson's  Parnassus,  Knight's 
Half  Hours  with  the  Best  Authors,  Sted- 
man's  American  Literature,  are  very  valu- 
able. We  need  the  complete  poems  of  our 
best  American  authors,  Longfellow,  Whit- 
tier,  Lowell,  Holmes,  and  as  many  others  as 
we  can  afford.  Essays  and  orations  must 
represent  prose,  except  what  we  add  to  the 
library  for  historical  uses.  Novels  must 
not  be  too  numerous,  and  must  be  selected 
with  care.  Shakespeare  complete  will  be 
required,  and  a  few  other  dramas  may  be 
found,  such  as  Richelieu.  Quality  and  not 
quantity  should  be  sought. 

Another  question  of  interest  is  how  many 
books  and  what  books  to  read.  I  cannot 
share  in  the  condemnation  which  I  fre- 
quently hear  of  school  readers  \  because  I 
find  that  in  my  own  school  library,  every 
school  reader  and  speaker  is  read  by  choice 
and   preference,  through  and   through.     I 


recall  my  own  indebtedness  to  Porter's  old 
Rhetorical  Reader,  and  to  Pierpont's  North 
American  First  Class  Book,  and  other 
readers  of  sixty  years  ago  which  possessed 
positive  literary  value.  Nor  do  I  think  that 
it  is  necessary,  or  even  profitable,  to  read 
the  whole  of  many  books  of  which  certain 
portions  are  profitable.  I  regard  one  or 
two  books  of  Paradise  Lost  as  excellent 
reading  for  my  older  pupils ;  but  I  would 
not  judge  it  best  to  read  the  whole  poem. 
There  are  many  authors  whose  best  is  com- 
prised in  a  short  space.  What  of  Coleridge 
is  particularly  valuable  in  comparison  with 
The  Ancient  Mariner?  What  of  Keats 
after  the  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,  and  the  opening 
of  Endymion  ?  How  many  essays  of  Bacon 
are  profitable  after  that  on  Books?  An 
author  whose  range  is  wide,  whose  songs 
are  in  many  keys,  may  require  a  greater 
variety ;  but  many  authors  are  seen  at  their 
best  in  one  short  selection.  But  one  who 
undertakes  to  measure  Robert  Burns  by  the 
Cotter's  .Saturday  Night  on  the  one  hand, 
or  by  Holy  Willie^s  Prayer  on  the  other, 
has  a  very  imperfect  measure  of  the  peas- 
ant bard. 

With  such  lists  of  books  to  select  from  as 
are  to  be  found  on  the  catalogues  of 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  or  of  Effingham, 
Maynard  &  Co.,  or  of  the  Alden  Publishing 
Company,  the  cost  of  material  for  literary 
work, is  hardly  worth  mentioning.  From 
either  list  enough  books  may  be  secured  for 
a  dollar  to  give  a  whole  year's  profitable 
work.  Still,  I  am  assured  by  some  teachers 
that  even  this  small  outlay  is  met  with 
objections  from  parents.  In  that  case  a 
school  board  may  be  induced  to  supply  the 
requisite  number  of  texts  for  class  use. 

Having  tried  the  fully  annotated  editions 
and  the  simple  text  without  note  or  com- 
ment, I  decidedly  prefer  no  notes  at  all  to  a 
profusion  of  notes.  I  especially  abominate 
for  class  use  those  editions  in  which  the 
notes  are  printed  on  the  same  page  with  the 
text.  Whatever  reference  books  may  be 
used  for  outside  study,  for  recitation  pur- 
poses I  prefer  the  simple  text. 

In  no  study  of  the  school  does  the  art  of 
questioning  play  a  more  important  part. 
Here,  certainly,  the  old  Latin  proverb  that 
a  sensible  question  is  half  of  knowledge, 
justifies  itself.  Trivial,  unmeaning  ques- 
tions waste  time  and  insult  the  intelligence 
of  the  pupil.  I  have  seen  a  school  edition 
of  Bryant,  of  the  made-to-sell  kind,  in 
which  there  were  printed  out  at  length,  for 
the  use  of  teachers,  a  hundred  times,  such 
questions  as,  **  What  is  said  in  the  seventh 
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stanza?  What  does  the  poet  say  about 
Truth,  in  the  last  stanza?**  On  the  other 
extreme  are  such  questions  as,  "How  does 
Milton's  view  of  Satan  compare  with 
Dante's?"  "What  political  reference  in 
Milton's  "Sport  with  Amaryllis  in  the 
shade,  or  with  the  tangles  of  Naeera's 
hair?"  The  skilful  teacher  should  possess 
the  taste,  the  judgment,  the  common  sense, 
to  ask  such  questions  as  lead  the  pupil  at 
once  to  fix  his  thoughts  upon  the  great  and 
important  fact  of  a  passage  under  considera- 
tion ;  to  pluck  out  the  heart  of  the  mystery, 
if  mystery  there  be;  to  seize  the  command- 
ing point  of  the  whole  position.  Elwood 
used  to  read  to  Milton  in  Latin,  and  the 
poet  could  detect  by  his  lack  of  emphasis  or 
of  expression  whenever  the  reader  failed  to 
get  the  sense  of  the  passage.  What  does 
Emerson  mean  when  he  says,  "Hitch  your 
wagon  to  a  star?"  What  do  you  nbtice  in 
Tennyson's 

"  His  honor  rooted  in  dishonor  stood  ; 
And  faith  unfaithful  kept  him  falsely  true  ?" 

What  does  Lowell  mean  when  he  calls 
Lincoln  "  the  first  American  ?"  or  Tenny- 
son when  he  calls  Wellington  "The  last 
great  Englishman  ?"  What  does  Milton 
mean  when  he  calls  Fame  "  That  last  infir- 
mity of  noble  minds?"  Explain  what 
Whittier  means  when  he  says, 

**  Alas  for  him  who  never  sees 
The  stars  shine  through  his  cypress  trees." 

Why  does  Mrs.  Browning  say  that  the 
peoples  of  Europe  "cursed  the  corn  that 
grew  rankly  to  bitter  bread  on  Waterloo  ?" 
Why,  that  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  "Kings 
crept  out  again  to  feel  the  sun  ?" 

Su<^h  questions  as  these,  adapted  to  the 
age  of  the  pupil,  the  character  of  the  author 
read  develop  thought,  and  aid  in  fixing 
that  habit  which  is  the  chief  end  of  all  our 
teaching,  to  train  our  pupils  to  read  closely, 
intelligently  and  appreciatively — to  extract 
the  soul  of  a  poem  of  a  book  rather  than  to 
anatomize  it. 

What  authors  shall  we  read  ?  I  do  ^jot 
attempt  to  answer  authoritatively.  As  Kear- 
ney said  at  Seven  Pines,  "  There's  lovely 
fighting  all  along  the  line."  The  books 
which  you  have  found  most  helpful  in  your 
own  literary  training  are  most  likely,  in  your 
hands,  to  be  the  best  for  the  pupils  whom 
you  teach.  If  you  have  ever  read  Lubbock's 
"Best  Hundred  Books,"  or  any  list  ever 
prepared  by  any  one,  you  have  found  books 
which  are  unknown  to  you,  and  books  which 
when  you  read  were  of  no  value.  So  of  any 
list  which  may  be  prepared  for  school  read- 


ing. I^  may  not  be  best  for  you  to  teach, 
or  for  your  pupfls  to  read  under  your  direc- 
tion. 

I  am  willing,  howeVer,  to  give  what  I  have 
found  to  be  most  profitable  in  my  own  expe- 
rience. 

I  am  old  fashioned  enought  to  use  a  reader 
one  term  in  the  first  year,  and  one  term  in 
the  second  year  of  my  course.  I  take  Bull- 
finch's Age  of  Fable  one  term  of  the  second 
year  as  a  valuable  work  on  mythology,  and 
as  a  suggestive  book  in  many  directions.  I 
read  the  best  of  Whittier,  Longfellow  "and 
Lowell;  never  omitting  "Snow  Bound," 
and  "  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,"  and  with 
all  deference  to  Brooklyn  teachers,  "  The 
Building  of  the  Ship."  "  Macaulay's  Lays 
of  Ancient  Rome,"  and  one  or  more  of  his 
essays  are  usually  read.  "Webster's  Reply  to 
Hayne"  and  his  Bunker  Hill  orations  are 
among  our  prose.  Of  Shakspeare  generally 
two  plays;  usually  the  "Merchant  of  Ve- 
nice" for  comedy,  and  "Julius  Caesar," 
"Hamlet,"  or  "Macbeth'*  for  tragedy. 
Scott's  "Marmion"  is  sometimes  read. 
Coleridge's  "Ancient  Mariner,"  Keat's 
"  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,"  Milton's  minor 
poems,  and  one  or  two  books  of  "  Paradise 
Lost,"  Spenser's  "Philosophy  of  Style," 
Tennyson's  "Palace  of  Art,"  "Elaine," 
"  Locksley  Hall,"  and  the  "  Princess;" 
Byron's  "  Childe  Harold,"  and  the  Pro- 
logue to  the  ''•Canterbury  Tales"  are  read 
in  class.  Emerson,  Ruskin  and  DeQuincey 
represent  modern  essayists.  Besides  this 
pupils  read  and  report  upon  books  which 
are  indicated  to  them.  For  example,  one 
pupil  last  year  gave  a  paper  on  Moore's 
"  Utopia,"  another  in  connection  on  Ba- 
con's "  New  Atlantis,"  and  a  third  on  Bel- 
lamy's "  Looking  Backward. "  Sometimes 
I  require  each  member  of  the  claas  to  pre- 
pare himself  upon  a  play  of  Shakspeare  upon 
which  he  is  to  instruct  the  class,  who  are  at 
liberty  to  question  and  to  criticise.  I  have 
no  stereotyped  set  of  authors  or  of  questions. 
For  some  reasons  I  prefer  to  change  authors 
to  some  extent  from  year  to  year,  lest  one 
class  may  draw  too  much  upon  its  predeces- 
sors. 

In  general  I  may  say  that  in  the  first  year 
of  the  high  school  our  work  is  largely  di- 
rected to  language  and  construction;  in  the 
second  to  the  rhetorical  relations  of  litera- 
ture, to  figures,  metres  and  form  of  composi- 
tion; in  the  third  year  to  plot,  characters 
and  peculiarities  in  choice  and  arrangement 
of  words;  in  the  fourth,  when  for  the  first 
time  we  use  any  formal  text-book,  to  the 
historical  development  of  the  language,  and 
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to  the  relations  of  our  own  to  other  lan- 
guages. When  we  read  •'Chancer"  in  the 
senior  year,  there  are  always  in  the  class 
some  who  have  studied  Latin,  Greek, 
French,  or  German — one  language,  at  least, 
and  often  two;  so  that  we  can  compare 
idioms  and  touch  upon  derivation  with  in- 
terest and  profit.  I  may  say  that  our  pupils 
all  take  English  history  in  the  first  year  of 
our  course,  and  that  nothing  can  well  be 
done  with  the  historic  development  of  the 
language  unless  the  main  facts  of  English 
history  are  familiar.  I  may  also  say  that  no 
member  of  the  school  is  excused  from  the 
English  work.  No  other  study  is  so  strongly 
insisted  upon. 

I  am  planning  this  year  to  give  the  senior 
class  lectures  upon  the  literature  of  other 
nations.  These  are  for  the  purpose  of  sav- 
ing time.  For  example,  my  class  is  now 
reading  "Paradise  Lost.*'  When  we  have 
finished  it,  I  intend  to  give  one  or  two  lec- 
tures upon  **  Dante,"  comparing  the  Cath- 
olic poet  with  the  Puritan,  and  showing 
what  each  borrowed  from  the  great  epics  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  These  lectures  will 
naturally  widen  their  range  of  thought,  and 
help  in  introducing  them  into  the  great 
world  of  universal  literature. 

Let  me  say  in  conclusion  that  no  one  part 
of  our  course  can  be  entirely  divorced  from 
another.  The  early  years  must  anticipate; 
the  later  review.  Take  figures  of  speech, 
for  example.  The  pupils  must  early  learn 
the  principal  figures,  in  advance  of  some  full 
course  of  instruction.  A  senior  class  can 
not  read  Milton  to  advantage  without  fre- 
quent attention  to  his  grammatical  construc- 
tions. 

No  work  of  the  school  room  seems  to  me 
to  be  so  infiuential  in  its  outcome '  as  our 
work  in  literature.  My  pupils  of  thirty-five 
years  ago  do  not  often  speak  when  I  meet 
them  of  my  instruction  in  mathematics  or 
in  science,  or  in  Latin  or  Greek ;  but  again 
and  again  I  am  thanked  for  having  opened 
their  eyes  to  see  what  beauty  and  power  lie 
in  the  realms  of  books.  To  many  their  first 
appreciation  of  a  great  and  good  book  has 
been  like  Keats'  experience  on  first  reading 
Chapman's  Homer: 

Then  felt  I  like  some  watcher  of  the  skies. 
When  a  new  planet  swims  into  his  ken ; 
Or  like  stout  Cortez  when,  with  eagle  eyes, 
He  stared  at  the  Pacific — and  all  his  men 
Looked  at  each  other  with  a  wild  surmise — 
Silent,  upon  a  peak  in  Darien." 

If  our  pupils  pass  out  of  our  high  schools 
"blind  to  Homer,  deaf  to  Milton,  dead  to 
Shakespeare,"  it  is  a  sad,  sad  loss  to  them 
and  a  shame  and  a  disgrace  to  us. 


THADDEUS  STEVENS.* 


BY  CHARLES  SUMNER. 


THE  visitor,  as  he^  paces  the  corridor 
leading  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
stops  with  reverence  before  the  marble 
statues  of  the  men  who,  during  two  centuries 
of  English  history,  adorned  that  famous 
chamber.  There  are  twelve  in  all,  each 
speaking  to  the  memory  as  he  spoke  in  life ; 
beginning  with  the  learned  Selden  and  the 
patriotic  Hampden ;  with  Falkland,  so  sweet 
and  loyal  in  character ;  Somers,  so  great  as 
a  defender  of  constitutional  liberty;  and 
embracing  in  the  historic  group  the  silver- 
tongued  Murray ;  the  two  Pitts,  father  and 
son ;  Fox,  always  first  in  debate ;  and  that 
orator  whose  speeches  contribute  to  the 
wealth  of  English  literature,  Edmund 
Burke. 

In  the  lapse  of  time,  as  our  history  ex- 
tends, similar  monuments  may  illustrate  the 
approach  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
arresting  the  reverence  of  the  visitor.  If 
our  group  is  confined  to  those  whose  fame 
has  been  won  in  the  House  alone,  it  will  be 
small  \  for  members  of  the  House  are  mostly 
birds  of  passage,  only  perching  on  their  way 
to  another  place.  Few  remain  so  as  to  be- 
come identified  with  the  House,  or  their 
service  there  is  forgotten  in  the  blaze  of 
other  service  elsewhere,  as  was  the  case  with 
Madison,  Marshall,  Clay,  Webster  and  Lin- 
coln. It  is  not  difficult  to  see  who  will  find 
a  place  in  this  small  company.  There  must 
be  a  statue  of  Josiah  Quincy,  whose  series 
of  eloquent  speeches  is  the  most  complete 
of  our  history  before  Webster  pleaded  for 
Greece;  and  also  a  statue  of  Joshua  R. 
Giddings,  whose  faithful  championship  of 
freedom  throughout  a  long  and  terribfe  con- 
flict, makes  him  one  of  the  great  names  of 
our  country.  And  there  must  be  a  statue 
of  Thaddeus  Stevens,  who  was,  perhaps,  the 
most  remarkable  character  identified  with 
the  House,  unless  we  except  John  Quincy 
Adams ;  but  the  fame  of  the  latter  is  not 
that  of  a  Representative  alone,  for  he  was 
already  illustrious  from  various  service  be- 
fore he  entered  the  House. 

All  of  these  hated  slavery,  and  labored  for 
its  overthrow.  On  this  account  they  were  a 
mark  for  obloquy,  and  were  generally  in 
a  minority.  Already  compensation  has  be- 
gun. As  the  cause  which  they  upheld  so 
bravely  is  exalted,  so  is  their  fame.     By  the 

*  Remarks  of  Charles  Sumner  in  the  United  Stales 
Senate,  December  iS^  1868. 
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side  of  their  far-sighted,  far-reaching  and 
heroic  efforts,  how  diminutive  is  all  that  was 
done  by  others  at  the  time  !  How  vile  the 
spirit  that  raged  against  them  ! 

Stevens  was  a  child  of  New  England,  as 
were  Quincy  and  Adams;  but  after  com- 
pleting his  education  he  found  a  home  in 
Pennsylvania,  which  had  already  given 
birth  to  Giddings.  If  this  great  central 
State  can  claim  one  of  these  remarkable 
men  by  adoption  only,  it  may  claim  the 
other  by  paternity.  Their  names  are  among 
its  best  glories. 

Two  things  Stevens  did  for  his  adopted 
State,  by  which  he  repaid  largely  all  her 
hospitality  and  favor.  He  taught  her  to 
cherish  education  for  the  people,  and  he 
taught  her  respect  for  human  rights.  The 
latter  lesson  was  slower  learned  than  the 
former.  In  the  prime  of  life,  when  his 
faculties  were  in  their  highest  vigor,  he  be- 
came conspicuous  for  earnest  effort,  crowned 
by  the  most  persuasive  speech,  whose  echoes 
have  not  yet  died  away,  for  those  common 
schools,  which,  more  even  than  railroads, 
are  the  handmaids  of  civilization,  besides 
being  the  true  support  of  republican  govern- 
ment. His  powerful  word  turned  the  scale, 
and  a  great  cause  was  won.  This  same 
powerful  word  was  given  promptly  and 
without  hesitation  to  that  other  cause,  suf- 
fering then  from  constant  and  most  cruel 
outrage.  Here  he  stood  always  like  a  pillar. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  was  one  of  the  ear- 
liest of  abolitionists,  accepting  the  name  and 
bearing  the  reproach.  Not  a  child  in  Penn- 
sylvania, conning  a  spelling-book  beneath 
the  humble  rafters  of  a  village  school,  who 
does  not  owe  him  gratitude;  not  a  citizen, 
rejoicing  in  that  security  which  is  found 
only  in  liberal  institutions,  founded  on  the 
equal  «rights  of  all,  who  is  not  his  debtor ! 

When  he  entered  Congress  it  was  as 
champion.  His  conclusions  were  already 
matured,  and  he  saw  his  duty  plain  before 
him.  The  English  poet  foreshadows  him 
when  he  pictures 

One  in  whom  persuasion  and  belief 
Had  ripened  into  faith,  and  faith  become 
A  passionate  conviction. 

Slavery  was  wrong,  and  he  would  not  toler- 
ate it.  Slave-masters,  brimming  with  slavery, 
were  imperious  and  lawless.  From  him 
they  learned  to  see  themselves  as  others  saw 
them.  Strong  in  his  cause  and  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  power,  he  did  not  shrink  from 
any  encounter,  and,  when  it  was  joined,  he 
used  not  only  argument  and  history,  but  all 
those  other  weapons  by  which  a  bad  cause  is 
exposed  to  scorn  and  contempt.     Nobody 


said  more  in  fewer  words,  or  gave  to  lan- 
guage a  sharper  bite.  Speech  was  with  him 
at  times  a  cat-o' -nine-tails,  and  woe  to  the 
victim  on  whom  the  terrible  lash  descended. 

Does  any  one  doubt  the  justifiableness  of 
such  debate  ?  Sarcasm,  satire,  and  ridicule 
are  not  given  in  vain.  They  have  an  office 
to  perform  in  the  economies  of  life.  They 
are  faculties  to  be  employed  prudently  in 
support  of  truth  and  justice.  A  good  cause 
is  hel[>ed  if  its  enemies  are  driven  back  ;  and 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  supporters  of 
wrong  and  the  procrastinators  shrank  often 
before  the  weapons  he  wielded.  Soft  words 
turn  away  wrath ;  but  there  is  a  time  for 
strong  words,  ^s  for  soft  words.  Did  not  the 
Saviour  sei^e  the  thongs  with  which  to  drive 
the  money-changers  from  the  temple  ?  Our 
money-changers  long  ago  planted  themselves 
within  our  temple.  Was  it  not  right  to  lash 
them  away  ?  Such  an  exercise  of  power  in 
a  generous  cause  must  not  be  confounded 
with  that  personality  of  debate  which  has  its 
origin  in  nothing  higher  than  irritability, 
jealousy,  or  spite.  In  this  sense,  Thaddeus 
Stevens  was  never  personal.  No  personal 
thought  or  motive  controlled  him.  What  he 
said  was  for  his  country  and  mankind. 

As  the  rebellion  assumed  its  gigantic  pro- 
portions, he  saw  clearly  that  it  could  be' 
smitten  only  through  slavery;  and  when 
after  a  bloody  struggle  it  was  too  tardily 
vanquished,  he  saw  clearly  that  there  could 
be  no  true  peace  except  by  founding  the 
new  government  on  the  equal  rights  of  all. 
And  this  policy  he  urged  with  a  lofty  dog- 
matism which  was  as  beneficent  as  uncom- 
promising. The  rebels  burned  his  property 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  there  were  weaklings 
who  attributed  his  conduct  to  the  smart  at 
his  loss.  How  little  they  understood  his 
nature!  Injury  provokes  and  sometimes 
excuses  resentment.  But  it  was  not  in  him 
to  allow  a  private  grief  to  influence  his  pub- 
lic conduct.  The  losses  of  the  iron-master 
were  forgotten  in  the  duties  of  the  states- 
man. He  asked  nothing  for  himself.  He 
did  not  ask  his  own  rights,  except  as  the 
rights  of  man. 

I  know  not  if  he  could  be  called  an  orator; 
perhaps,  like  Fox,  he  were  better  called  a 
debater.  And  yet  I  doubt  if  words  were 
ever  delivered  with  more  effect  than  when, 
broken  with  years  and  decay,  he  stood  be- 
fore the  Senate,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  of  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  impeached 
Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United 
States,  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  in 
office.     Who  can  forget  his  steady,  solemn 
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Utterance  of  this  great  arraignment  ?  The 
words  were  few,  but  they  will  sound  through 
the  ages.  The  personal  triumph  in  his 
position  at  that  moment  was  merged  in  the 
historic  grandeur  of  the  occasion.  For  a 
long  time,  against  opposition  of  all  kinds, 
against  misconceptions  of  the  law  and 
against  apologies  for  transactions  without 
apology,  he  had  insisted  on  impeachment ; 
and  now  this  old  man,  tottering  to  your 
door,  dragged  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the 
Republic  to  judgment.  It  was  he  who  did 
this  thing;  and  I  should  do  poor  justice  to 
bis  life  if  on  this  occasion  I  failed  to  express 
my  gratitude  for  the  heroic  deed.  His 
merit  is  none  the  less  because  other  influ- 
ences prevailed  in  the  end.  His  example 
will  remain  forever. 

In  the  House,  which  was  the  scene  of  his 
triumphs,  I  never  heard  him  but  once :  but 
I  cannot  forget  the  noble  eloquence  of  that 
brief  speech.  I  was  there  by  accident  just 
as  he  rose.  He  did  not  speak  more  than  ten 
minutes;  but  every  sentence  seemed  an 
oration.  With  unhesitating  plainness  he 
arraigned  Pennsylvania  for  her  denial  of 
equal  rights  to  an  oppressed  race,  and  rising 
with  the  theme,  declared  that  this  State  had 
not  a  Republican  government.  His  explic- 
itness  was  the  nK)re  striking  because  he  was 
the  Representative  of  Pennsylvania.  I  pre- 
sume the  speech  will  be  found  in  the  Globe, 
Nobody  who  has  cgnsidered  with  any  care 
what  constitutes  a  Republican  government, 
especially  since  the  definition  supplied  by 
our  Declaration  of  Independence,  can  doubt 
that  he  was  right.  His  words  will  live  as 
the  courageous  testimony  of  a  great  charac- 
ter on  this  important  question. 

The  last  object  of  his  life  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  equal  rights  throughout  the 
whole  country  by  the  recognition  of  the  re- 
quirement of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. I  have  before  me  two  letters  in 
which  he  records  his  convictions,  which  are, 
perhaps,  more  weighty,  because  the  result  of 
most  careful  consideration,  when  age  had 
furnished  experience  and  tempered  the 
judgment. 

*•  I  have,"  says  he,  "  long,  and  with  such 
ability  as  I  could  command,  reflected  upon 
the  subject  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, and  finally  have  come  to  the  sincere 
conclusion  that  universal  suffrage  was  one  of 
the  inalienable  rights  intended  to  be  em- 
braced in  that  instrument."  It  is  difficult 
to  see  how  there  can  be  any  hesitation  on 
this  point,  when  the  great  title-deed  ex- 
pressly says  that  our  governments  derive 
their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 


governed.  But  this  is  not  the  only  instance 
in  which  he  was  constrained  by  the  habits  of  , 
that  profession  whicb  he  practised  so  suc- 
cessfully. A  great  Parliamentarian  of  France 
has  said:  "The  more  one  is  a  lawyer  the 
less  he  is  a  Senator."  Plus  on  est  avocat 
moins  on  est  Senateur.  If  Stevens  reached 
his  conclusion  slowly,  it  was  because  he  had 
not  completely  emancipated  himself  from 
that  technical  reasoning  which  is  the  boast 
of  the  lawyer  rather  than  of  the  statesman. 
The  pretension  that  the  power  to  determihe 
the  "qualifications  "  of  voters  embraced  the 
power  to  exclude  for  cplor,  and  that  this 
same  power  to  exclude  for  color  was  included 
in  the  asserted  power  of  the  States  to  make 
"regulations"  for  the  elective  franchise, 
seems  at  first  to  have  decided  him ;  as  if  it 
was  not  insulting  to  the  reason,  and  shock- 
ing to  the  moral  sense,  to  suppose  that  any 
unalterable  physical  condition,  such  as  color 
of  hair,  eyes,  or  skin,  could  be  a  "  qualifi- 
cation," and  as  if  it  was  not  equally  offen- 
sive to  suppose,  that  under  a  power  to  de- 
termine "qualifications  "or  to  make  "reg- 
ulations," a  race  could  be  disfranchised.  Of 
course,  this  whole  pretension  is  a  technicality 
set  up  against  human  rights.  Nothing  can 
be  plainer  than  that  a  technicality  may  be 
employed  in  favor  of  human  rights,  but 
never  against  them.  Stevens  came  to  his 
conclusion  at  last,  and  rested  in  it  firmly. 
It  was  his  final  aspiration  to  see  it  prevail. 
He  had  seen  much  for  which  he  had  striven 
embodied  in  the  institutions  of  his  country. 
He  had  seen  slavery  abolished.  He  had 
seen  the  freedman  lifted  to  equality  of  polit- 
ical rights,  by  act  of  Congress ;  he  had  seen 
the  colored  race  throughout  the  whole  land 
lifted  to  equality  of  civil  rights,  by  act  of 
Congress.  It  only  remained  that  he  should 
see  them  throughout  the  whole  land  lifted 
to  the  same  equality  in  political  rights ;  and 
then  the  promises  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence would  be  all  fulfilled-  But  he 
was  called  away  before  this  final  triumph. 
A  great  writer  of  antiquity,  a  perpetual  au- 
thority, tells  us,  that,  "the  chief  duty  of' 
friends  is  not  to  honor  the  departed  by  idle 
grief,  but  to  remember  their  purposes,  and 
to  carry  out  their  mandates. ' '  These  are 
the  words  of  Tacitus.  I  venture  to  add 
that  we  shall  best  honor  him  whom  we  now 
celebrate,  if  we  adopt  his  aspiration,  and 
strive  for  its  fulfillment. 

It  is  as  a  defender  of  human  rights,  that 
Thaddeus  Stevens  deserves  our  homage. 
Here  he  is  supreme.  On  other  questions  he 
errtd.  On  the  finances  his  errors  were  sig- 
nal. '  But   history    will   forget    these    and 
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other  failings,  as  it  bends  with  reverence 
before  those  exalted  labors  by  which  human- 
ity has  been  advanced.  Already  he  takes 
his  place  among  illustrious  names,  which  are 
the  common  property  of  mankind.  I  see 
him  now,  as  I  have  often  seen  him  during 
life.  His  venerable  form  moves  slowly  and 
with  uncertain  steps;  but  the  gathered 
strength  of  years  is  in  his  countenance,  and 
the  light  of  victory  on  his  path.  Politician, 
calculator,  time-server,  stand  aside !  A 
hero-statesman  passes  to  his  reward. 


FREE  TEXT  BOOKS. 


TEACHERS  are  equally  interested  in  this 
book  problem.  No  man  in  Nebraska 
wants  books  of  an  inferior  quality.  We 
want  the  best  books  at  the  least  possible  ex- 
pense to  the  people. 

The  thoughtful  person  sees  three  possible 
solutions  of  the  question:  (i)  State  publi- 
cation; (2)  state  uniformity  and  contract; 
(3)  district  ownership  of  books,  to  be  loaned 
to  the  pupils,  free.  The  first  plan  has  been 
tried "  in  California,  and  the  books  printed 
by  the  state  cost  the  patron  more  money 
(not  counting  his  taxes  that  he  had  already 
paid  for  printing  them)  than  do  similar 
books  in  Nebraska.  The  plan  is  not  satis- 
factory to  the  teachers  or  patrons  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  State  Superintendent  advises 
other  states  not  to  adopt  the  plan. 

The  second  possible  solution  (State  con- 
tract), as  is  shown  in  the  January  number 
of  this  Journal^  has  not  cheapened  the  price 
of  good  books.  It  is  ridiculous  for  a  legis- 
lature to  fix  the  price  at  which  publishers 
must  sell  their  books.  It  would  be  just  £» 
reasonable  to  try  to  make  Claus  Spreckels 
agree  to  furnish  sugar  at  a  -lower  price  for 
this  state.  The  state  contract  plan  at  a  fixed 
price  has  resulted  in  the  sidoption  of  inferior 
books;  when  no  price  has  been  fixed,  the 
state  has  secured  the  books  at  wholesale 
price,  which  can  be  secured  by  the  smallest 
district  in  Nebraska. 

The  third  solution  is  that  of  district  xywn- 
ership  of  books — selected,  adopted,  and  pur- 
chased by  the  district  board,  and  furnished 
free  to  all  pupils.  This  plan  meets  the  ap- 
proval of  almost  all  the  teachers  in  Nebraska. 
It  has  many  advantages  over  the  other  plans, 
aside  from  the  fact  that  it  is  by  far  the 
cheapest,  (i)  All  pupils  are  supplied  with 
books  on  the  first  day  of  school;  {2)  the 
books  for  each  school  are  of  a  uniform  ser- 
ies; (3)  pupils  can  be  changed  more  readily 
from  one  class  to  another;  (4)  it  insures 


better  attendance  of  all,  and  particularly  of 
the  poor  pupils;  (5)  books  last  longer  as  a 
rule  than  with  individual  purchase;  it  trains 
pupils  in  the  care  of  public  property;  (6) 
makes  possible  better  classification  of  pupils. 

Now  as  to  the  question  of  economy. 
Under  the  present  system  a  United  States 
history,  for  instance,  that  wholesales  at  80 
cents  will  retail  at  ji.oo.  Suppose  we  or- 
ganize a  class  of  twelve — buy  that  number 
books  at  an  aggregate  cost  of  $12.  Grant 
that  next  year  half  the  books  are  brought 
back  by  younger  members  of  the  families, 
and  that  six  new  books  must  be  bought  by 
other  parents  for  their  children  at  a  cost  of 
|6.  Thus  at  the  end  of  five  years  the  pat- 
rons have  paid  out  %7fi.  Under  the  state 
contract  system  the  book  is  bought  at  whole- 
sale and  sold  at  cost.  The  book  costs  80 
cents;  twelve  of  them  cost  ^9.60.  As  be- 
fore, admitting  that  half  the  supply  is  re- 
tained each  year  by  younger  members  of  the 
family  and  half  must  be  bought  new  at  a 
cost  of  I4.80,  we  have  spent  at  the  end  of 
five  years  1 28. 80.  Under  the  district  own- 
ership system  the  twelve  books  are  bought 
by  the  board  at  80  cents  each  or  a  total  cost 
of  I9.60.  Now  as  these  books  will  last,  with 
proper  care,  in  this  grade  from  six  to  ten 
years,  the  district  has  paid  out  at  the  end  of 
five  years  only  I9.60,  while  the  other  districts 
have  paid  out  ^36  and  %2%\  respectively.  In 
these  schools  nothing  \%  shown  for  all  this 
expenditure.  On  the  other  hand,  the  last 
district  has  twelve  books  that  are  good  for 
another  period  of  five  years.  No  other  plan 
will  compare  with  this  from  the  point  of 
economy. 

Every  school  officer  or  teacher  knows  that 
a  district  can  buy  books  as  cheap  as  can  the 
state.  They  know  that  publishers  have  for 
several  years  made  a  clause  in  all  contracts 
which  provides  that  if  at  any  future  time 
prices  be  made  lower,  this  particular  district 
shall  have  the  benefit  of  said  reduction. 
Thus  if  a  reduction  were  made  for  Nebraska 
the  same  cut  would  have  to  be  made  for  Chi- 
cago, New  York,  and  all  school  boards  in 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  with  six  or  eight 
states  that  have  state  contracts  at  wholesale 
prices.  This  plan  brings  the  district  in 
direct  communication  with  its  publishers — 
no  middle  men,  are  needed.  It  takes  no 
machinery,  no  committees. 

When  we  grant  districts  the  right  and 
privilege  of  buying  and  owning  books  for 
free  use  of  pupils,  not  a  single  argument  re- 
mains for  state  or  county  uniformity.  Either 
of  these  plans  means  a  confiscation  of  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  property  now  in  the  hands 
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of  the  pupils  of  the  state.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  total  value  of  all  books  used  in  our 
schools  to-day  is  nearly  1300,000.  If  one 
series  of  books  be  adopted  by  the  state,  we 
confiscate  all  the  balance.  All  schools  not 
using  the  prescribed  books  must  exchange 
their  books  within  a  certain  time  at  one-* 
fourth  their  value  for  the  new  books.'  The 
same  is  true,  although  in  a  smaller  degree, 
for  a  county.  We  believe  this  whole  matter 
should  be  left  with  the  district  boards,  where 
it  belongs.  They  will  know  their  wants, 
and  will  not  be  compelled  to  change^  but 
can  begin  gradually  to  buy  supplies  of  the 
books  already  used  in  the  school.  Thus  the 
first  purchases  will  be  light — increasing  the 
tax  but  very  little. 

Again,  uniformity  in  a  county  or  state  is 
objectionable  from  an  educational  stand- 
point. It  would  be  a  great  misfortune  for 
teachers  and  children  were  one  series  of 
books  adopted  for  the  state.  It  would  be 
•  almost  as  bad  for  a  county  to  take  such  a 
step.  It  is  narrowing  in  its  influence.  We 
need  variety  rather  than  uniformity.  If  a 
child  remove  from  one  district  to  another  or 
from  one  county  to  another,  he  takes  no 
books  with  him — the  change  costs  him  noth- 
ing. If  he  is  made  to  use  different  books, 
so  much  the  better.  We  believe  the  best 
plan  is  the  simplest  one.  This  system  needs 
no  committees. 

We  give  here  an  extract  from  the  report 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  Massa- 
chusetts for  the  year  ending  December,  31, 
1888: 

FREE  TEXT-BOOKS. 

Chapter  103  of  the  Acts  of  1884  provides  that 
the  school  committee  of  every  city  and  town 
shall  purchase,  at  the  expense  of  such  city  or 
town»  text-books  and  other  school  supplies  used 
in  the  public  schools,  and  said  text-books  and 
supplies  shall  be  loaned  to  the  pupils  of  said 
public  schools  free  of  charge,  subject  to  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  to  care  and  custody  as 
the  school  committee  may  prescribe. 

Chapter  161  of  the  Acts  of  1885  provides  that 
school  committees  may  procure,  at  the  expense 
of  said  city  or  town,  in  accordance  with  appro- 
priations therefor  previously  made,  such  ap- 
paratus, books  of  reference,  and  other  means  of 
illustration  as  they  deem  necessary  for  the 
^   schools  under  their  supervision. 

The  advantages  of  the  free  text-book  system 
are : 

I.  Economy  in  time  and  money.  Under  the 
present  system  the  schools  may  be,  on  the  first 
day  of  the  term,  equipped  with  all  necessary 
means  of  study.  This  prevents  the  long  delays 
that  were  formerly  experienced  in  organizing 
the  classes,  and  enables  the  teacher  to  make  a 
better  classification  of  his  school.  Experience 
has  proved  that  the  expense  of  books  and  sup- 


plies, by  the  new  method  of  purchase,  is  reduced 
nearly  one-half. 

2.  The  new  system  furnishes  a  good  occasion 
for  training  the  children  to  take  good  care  of 
those  things  not  their  own,  but  which  they  are 
allowed  to  use. 

3.  It  seems,  by  the  returns,  to  have  increased 
the  attendance  upon  the  schools  more  than  ten 
per  cent. 

4.  The  public  schools  of  the  state  are  now 
literally  free  schools,  offering  to  all,  on  the  same 
free  terms,  the  advantages  of  a  good  public 
school  education.  — Nebraska  Teacher, 


ANALOGIC. 


BY  REV.  CHARLES  BEECHER. 


ANALOGIC  is  nature's  logic.  Propor- 
tion is  nature's  syllogism.  Reasoning 
from  analogy  is  Nature  saying  a  thing  over 
twice  in  her  sign  language ;  "  books  in  the 
running  brooks,  sermons  in  stones,  and  good 
in  everything."  Analogy,  we  are  told,  is 
" similarity  of  relations " ;  "a  resemblance 
of  ratios."  It  implies  four  terms,  the  rela- 
tion between  two  of  which  is  said  to  be  like 
the  relation  between  the  other  two.  The 
analogic  formula,  therefore,  is 
a:  b  ::  x  :  y 

The  mere  direct  likeness  of  two  things  may 
sometimes  be  called  analogy,  but  the  best 
usage  conforms  to  the  definition  above  given. 
Thus  the  editor  of  Butler's  Analogy,  in  his 
preface,  remarks:  *"All  things  are  double, 
one  against  another;  and  God  has  made 
nothing  imperfect.'  On  this  single  obser- 
vation of  the  son  of  Sirach,  the  whole  fabric 
of  our  prelate's  defense  Of  religion  in  his 
Analogy  is  raised.  He  first  inquires  what 
the  constitution  of  nature,  as  now  made 
known  to  us,  actually  is,  and  from  this  he 
endeavors  to  form  a  judgment  of  that  larger 
constitution  which  religion  discovers  tons." 
Here  "  the  constitution  of  nature,"  a  known 
relation,  may  be  represented  by  a :  b,  and 
**the  larger  constitution,"  an  unknown  or 
less  known  relation,  by  x  :  y ;  and  the  copula 
"so  is"  is  the  logical  inference  from  the 
concealed  promise  of  Nature's  great  enthy- 
raeme.  The  universe  is  one,  and  governed 
by  the  law  of  continuity  and  congruity. 

To  study  Analogy  is  to  study  relations,  to 
individualize  them,  to  compare  them.  This 
is  difficult  because  it  is  so  easy.  The  mind 
runs  riot.  Fancy  outstrips  judgment.  Every 
object  seems  to  dissolve  itself  into  relations. 
Society  is  a  meshwork  of  relations ;  so  is  the 
material  system  \  so  the  universe. 

Education  is  largely  concerned  with  notic- 
ing particular  relations.     The  multiplication 
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table  is  an  admirable  resumi  of  numerical 
relations ;  the  diatonic  scale,  of  musical  re- 
lations ;  clocks  measure  time  relations ; 
thermometers  and  barometers,  atmospheric 
relations ;  steelyards,  weight  relations ;  and 
genealogical  tables,  rich  relations  and  poor 
relations. 

In  practical  life  men  acquire  skill  in 
measuring  relations  of  time,  space,  weight, 
color,  number,  musical  chords,  etc.  So 
through  the  range  of  categories,  men  form 
the  habit  of  abstracting  particular  relations 
from  the  infinite  complexity.  Then  comes 
comparison.  We  compare  relations  in  the 
same  category,  and  relations  in  different 
categories.  We  compare  color  with  color, 
shape  with  shape,  size  with  size,  tone  with 
tone,  chord  with  chord,  learning  to  esti- 
mate direct  resemblances.  We  then  go  on 
to  compare  relations  in  different  categories, 
color  with  sound,  sound  with  motion,  form 
with  character,  outward  with  inward ;  and 
the  more  unlike  the  categories  from  which 
the  relations  are  selected,  the  more  striking 
becomes  the  analojgy.  What  more  unlike 
than  mere  place  and  sound?  Yet  sounds 
are  long  and  short,  high  and  low.  Geome- 
try  and  ethics  are  in  widely  removed  cate- 
gories, yet  rectitude  is  a  straight  line,  and 
uprightness  a  perpendicular.  Sound  and 
color  are  very  unlike,  yet  "what  meaning," 
says  Herr  Teufelsdrockh,  *'  lies  in  color ! 
From  soberest  drab  to  the  high  flaming 
scarlet,  spiritual  influences  unfold  themselves 
in  choice  of  color. ' ' 

It  is  a  law  of  nature,  as  real  as  the  reflec- 
tion of  sky  and  lake.  The  resemblance  of 
unlikest  things  in  their  doubleness,  in  their 
parallelism,  comes  upon  us  with  all  the  force 
of  a  new  discovery.  It  makes  us  laugh.  It 
thrills  us  with  wondering  delight.  Relations 
in  the  mineral  kingdom  resemble  relations 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom  \  these,  others  in 
the  animal ;  these,  others  in  the  social,  in- 
tellectual, moral;  each  sphere  or  kingdom 
furnishes  rudiments  of  language  for  the  next 
higher  or  neighboring,  and  thus  to  a  large 
extent  human  language  is  built  up.  Chem- 
istry one  might  describe  as  frozen  numerical 
ratios.  Crystals  are  petrified  geometry. 
Metaphors  are  analogic  enthymemes.  Lan- 
guage is  metaphor,  recent  or  fossil.  Prosaic 
or  literal  terms  are  metaphors  that  have  for- 
gotten their  pedigree.  Profanity  is  the 
"rotten  diction"  of  unbelief;  cant,  the 
"rotten  diction"  of  belief.  Slang,  like 
some  mushrooms,  is  edible  but  poisonous. 

The  grand  analogies  of  nature  and  spirit, 
to  those  who  believe  in  God,  are  easily  ac- 
counted for.     The  Father  having  something 


to  say  to  his  off:$pring,  provides  a  language 
with  which  to  say  it.  No  principle  of  law,  or 
natural  selection,  suffices  to  account  for  the 
fact  that.the  material  universe  is  a  complex 
analogon  of  thought,  emotion,  character. 

The  universe  is  one.  The  same  laws  of 
life  prevail,  with  variations  according  to 
environment,  in  all  worlds.  The  same  laws 
of  thought,  the  same  moral  and  ethical  laws 
prevail.  The  universe  is,  morally  speaking, 
one  body,  and  the  health  of  each  member 
is  important  to  the  health  of  all.  If  one 
faintest  star  in  the  galaxy  be  invaded  by 
selfishness  and  suffering,  the  whole  creation 
groans  with  it.  Nature  says  many  things 
which  men  have  not  yet  heard  her  say.  Take 
pains  for  each  other,  as  I  take  pains  for  you, 
is  her  deepest  lesson.  The  chiming  spheres 
chant  on,  but  our  dull  ears  scarce  catch  the 
rhythmic  vibrations.  Out  of  the  belfries  of 
heaven  come,  every  quarter  of  an  hour — 
every  minute,  indeed — phrases  of  quainter, 
more  chromatic  harmony  than  the  nocturnal 
chimes  of  An  vers. 

Hush,  delirious  world  !  Hush  and  listen  ! 
— Andover  Review, 


MORAL  USE?  OF  MOUNTAINS. 


BY  REV.  R.  H.  HOWARD. 


IT  is  a  matter  of  no  surprise  to  me  that 
those  nurtured  among  mountains  should 
come  to  feel  a  strong  attachment  to  them, 
and  should  accordingly  feel  lonely  while 
away  from  them.  They  have  formed  a  sort 
of  personal  acquaintance  with  every  bold 
peak  visible  from  the  old  home.  Each  of 
these  seems  like  an  old  and  fast  friend.  In 
contrast  with  the  mountain  home,  how 
naked,  cheerless,  uninteresting,  seems  the 
boundless  level  plain  or  prairie !  Mean- 
time, the  quietness,  immovability  and  gi- 
gantic proportions  of  these  grand  old  piles, 

"  Unwasting,  deathless,  sublime," 
give  one,  while  among  them,  a  feeling  of 
rest,  security  and  strength.  Their  rocky 
ramparts,  piled  high  in  ponderous  strata, 
like  courses  of  cyclopean  masonry  on  every 
side,  rise  as  impregnable  barriers  about  him, 
to  constitute,  as  it  were,  his  cot  a  fastness, 
and  to  defend  him  against  all  external 
harm. 

One  can  hardly  have  been  a  close  and  ac- 
curate observer  of  all  influences  operative 
on  human  minds,  I  think,  without  having 
discovered  the  favorable  tendency  of  moun- 
tain scenery  upon  the  heart  and  life.  Its 
influence  is  unquestionably  to  develop  and 
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foster  man's  better  nature,  particularly  sen- 
timents of  a  patriotic^  and  virtues  of  a  do- 
mestic character.  It  is  true  that  the  neces- 
sity of  incessant  toil  and  the  rigors  of  the 
climate  of  mountain  districts,  as  well  as  the 
remoteness  of  the  mountaineer  from  the 
enervating  and  seductive  influences  of 
"fashionable  life,"  may,  in  part,  account 
for  the  latter' s  hardy,  rugged,  sturdy  quali- 
ties. Yet  there  is  doubtless  something  con- 
nected with  the  perpetual  presence  of  lofty 
hills,  that  by  inspiring  one  with  sentiments 
of  veneration  and  aiding  one's  aspirations 
to  climb  up  toward  that  excellence  which  is 
forever  above  him,  must  prove  eminently 
helpful  morally. 

A  mountain  land,  for  example,  has  ever 
been  proverbial  as  "the  nursing  spot  of  free- 
dom." The  bandit  and  the  brigand  may, 
it  is  true,  for  a  season,  lurk  or  take  tempo- 
rary refuge  among  its  wild  glens,  but  it  is 
extremely  doubtful  whether  he  can  ever  be- 
come really  naturalized,  so  as  to  feel  alto- 
gether at  home  there.  I  feel  sure  that 
everything  he  sees,  as  well  as  every  sound 
he  hears,  from  the  cathedral  music  of  the 
storm  to  the  stillest  voice  that  whispers 
through  those  solemn  recesses,  must  remind 
him  that  he  is  an  unwelcome  intruder.  For 
my  own  part,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  for  a 
dissolute,  licentious  people  to  become  en- 
trenched among  the  mountains  were  quite 
impossible,  because  so  unnatural.  A  rugged 
virtue,  tireless  energy,  and  an  indomitable 
love  of  country,  kindred  and  home,  are 
quite  uniformly,  whether  on  the  slopes  of 
the  Alps,  along  the  valleys  of  the  Tyrol,  or 
amid  the  mountains  of  Grenada,  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  mountaineer.  He  may  have 
to  sing, 

'Tis  a  rough  land  of  rock  and  stone  and  tree — 

an  environment  necessarily,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, shutting  him  out  from  the  refining  in- 
fluences of  literature  and  art ;  yet  cannot  he 
with  just  pride,  add :    . 

Here  breathes  no  castled  lord  or  cabined  slave. 
But  thoughts  and  hands  and  tongues  are  free. 

How  strong  is  that  instinct,  so  universal 
in  the  human  breast,  that  recognizes  in 
mountains  friends  of  freedom,  sentinels  of 
liberty,  monarchs  standing  grim  and  stead- 
fast throughout  all  the  ages,  whose  sympa- 
thies— do  not  their  mighty,  adamantine 
hearts  sometimes  throb  with  sympathy? — 
are  on  the  side  of  humanity.  This  is  illus- 
trated in  that  well-known  passage  from 
Montgomery,  where  the  returning  exile  is 
represented  as  hailing  with  rapture  his 
native  mountains : 


Ye  crags  and  peaks,  I'm  with  you  once  again ! 

1  hold  to  you  the  hands  you  first  beheld, 

To  show  they  still  are  free.     Methinks  I  hear 

A  spirit  in  your  echoes  answer  me 

And  bid  your  tenant  welcome  to  his  home. 

Again,  O  sacred  forms,  how  proud  you  look ! 

How  high  you  lift  your  heads  into  the  sky  ! 

How  large  you  are ;  how  mighty  and  how  free ! 

You  are  the.  things  that  tower  and  shine;  whose 

smile 
Makes  glad,  whose  frown  is  terrible ;  whose  forms, 
Robed  or  unrobed,  do  all  the  impress  wear 
Of  awe  divine.    Ye  guards  of  liberty, 

I  call  to  you,. 

I  hold  my  hands  to  you; 

I  rush  to  you, 
As  though  I  could  embrace  you  I 

Again  :  Of  all  natural  objects,  mountains 
are  confessedly  the  finest  symbols  of  gener- 
ous attainment.  **  By  virtue  of  some  secret 
provision  of  our  nature,  the  grandest  exer- 
cise of  our  faculties,"  observes  Bishop 
Huntington,  "  seems  to  be  that  of  looking 
upward."  Hence,  by  common  consent  of 
all  language,  what  is  noblest  and  best  is 
placed  over  us.  Excellence  is  a  height; 
greatness  is  an  elevation ;  virtues  are  lofty. 
Prayer  goes  up.  We  improve  as  we  ascend. 
Heaven  is  arched  over  our  heads.  Heroic 
souls  scale  the  mount  of  God.  In  a  word, 
both  those  divinest  motions  of  our  spirits, 
aspiration  and  veneration,  are  upward- 
looking.  Those  objects,  therefore,  that 
most  impel  one  to  look  away  from  earth, 
above,  bjeyond  it,  are  obviously  the  highest 
incentives  to  high  endeavor  and  all  gener- 
ous attainment.  What  true,  lofty  mind  or 
thoughtful  soul,  but  finds  his  largest  satis- 
faction, not  simply  in  surveying  lofty  hills 
for  their  own  sake,  however  towering,  but 
in  letting  his  kindled  and  devout  imagina- 
tion travel  far  up  along  their  glorious  peaks, 
and  thence  pass  dn  into  that  infinitude  and 
mystery  whither,  their  glowing  summits 
point  ? 

One  of  the  most  memorable  passages  in 
Mr.  Henry  M.  Stanley's  late  and  singularly 
notable  work,  "  In  Darkest  Africa,"  is  that 
in  which  he  describes  his  impressions  on 
contemplating  the  august  scenery  of  Ruw- 
enzori,  the  loftiest  peaks  of  the  fabled 
Mountains  of  the  Moon.  **  These  brief 
views  of  superb  Cloud  King,  as  the  Waconju 
fondly  termed  their  mist-shrouded  moun- 
tains, fill  the  gazer  with  a  feeling  as  though 
a  glimpse  of  celestial  splendor  had  been 
obtained.  While  it  lasted  I  have  observed 
the  rapt  faces  of  whites  and  blacks  set  fixed 
and  uplifted  in  speechless  wonder  toward 
that  upper  region  of  cold  brightness  and 
perfect  peace,  so  high  above  mortal  reach, 
so  holily  tranquil  and  restful,  of  such  im- 
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maculate  and  stainless  purity,  that  thought 
and  desire  of  expression  were  altogether  too 
deep  for  utterance.  What  stranger  contrast 
could  there  be  than  our  own  nether  world, 
with  its  savagery  and  war  alarms  and  stains 
of  blood-red  sin,  to  the  lofty  mountain  king, 
clad  in  its  pure  white  raiment  of  snow,  sur- 
rounded by  myriads  of  dark  mountains,  low 
as  bending  worshippers  before  the  throne  of 
a  monarch  on  whose  cold  white  face  were 
inscribed  *  Infinity  and  Everlasting.'  These 
moments  of  supreme  feeling  are  memorable 
for  the  utter  abstraction  of  the  mind  from 
all  that  is  sordid  and  ignoble,  and  its  utter 
absorption  in  the  presence  of  unreachable 
loftiness,  indescribable  majesty,  and  con- 
straining it  not  only  to  reverentially  admire, 
but  to  adore  in  silence  the  image  of  the 
Eternal.  Never  can  a  man  be  so  fit  for 
heaven  as  during  such  moments,  for,  how- 
ever scornful  or  insolent  he  may  have  been 
at  other  times,  he  now  has  become  as  a  little 
child,  filled  with  reverence  and  wonder  be- 
fore what  he  has  conceived  to  be  sublime 
and  divine.  True,  we  had  been  touched  by 
the  view  presented  from  the  mount  called 
Pisgah — had  been  elated  into  hysteria  when 
after  five  months  in  the  depths  of  the  for- 
ests, we  once  again  trod  the  green  grass, 
and  enjoyed  open  and  unlimited  views  of 
our  surroundings;  but  the  desire  and  in- 
voluntary act  of  worship  were  never  pro- 
voked, nor  the  emotion  stirred,  so  deeply  as 
when  we  suddenly  looked  up  and  beheld  the 
skyey  crests  and  snowy  breasts  of  Ruwenzori 
uplifted  into  inaccessible  altitude,  so  like 
what  our  conceptions  might  be  of  a  celestial 
castle,  with  dominating  battlements,  and 
leagues  upon  leagues  of  unscalable  walls." 

After  perusing  the  foregoing,  rivaling, 
let  me  say,  anything  -to  be  found  in  the 
"Beauties  of  Ruskin,'*  one  can  easily  un- 
derstand the  deep  philosophy,  as  well  as  su- 
pernal wisdom,  underlying  the  fact  that  so 
many  important  Biblical  events  are  associ- 
ated with  high  heaven-pointing  mountains. 
How  naturally  is  the  devout  mind  awe- 
struck, when  one  thinks  of  the  stranded  ark 
on  Ararat;  when  the  Law  thunders  from 
Sinai ;  when  Moses  finds  Nebo,  and  Aaron 
Mount  Hor,  the  gate  of  heaven ;  when 
Jesus  is  transfigured  on  Hermon,  and  finally 
ascends  to  heaven  from  the  higher  slopes  of 
Olivet. 

It  may  sometimes  be  the  fortune  of  the 
reader  to  place  his  feet  on  the  crown  of 
some  **tall  cliff,"  whose 

" — ^awful  form 
Swells  from  the  vale  and  midway  leaves  the  storm." 

What  lesson  should  that  mountain  vision 


have  for  him?  He  will  doubtless  richly 
enjoy  the  cold  solitude,  as  he  sends  his  eye 
down  into  the  conquered  plains,  looking  off 
alone  over  vast  billows  of  rock  and  forest 
.  that  stretch  like  a  stiffened  sea  below,  away 
over  luxuriant  vales,  rolling  fields  and  dim 
and  distant  vistas,  as  well  as  up  into  the 
heavens,  which  seem  no  nearer  than  before, 
but  infinitely  more  immeasurable. 

— New  York  Observer, 


DRAWING  IN  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. 


THE  impression  is  still  too  general  among 
those  having  in  charge  the  teaching  of 
youth  that  drawing  is  an  ornamental  study, 
good  for  no  child  except  one  who  is  going 
to  make  a  precious  living  by  art.  Nothing 
could  be  more  absurd.  Drawing  is  the  gram- 
mar of  form.  It  is  as  essential  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  faculties  of  the  mind  as  gram- 
mar itself,  or  any  study  involving  careful 
observation.  It  is  the  indispensable  founda- 
tion of  manual  skill.  The  child  who  can 
draw  can  choose  any  of  a  dozen  first-class 
occupations,  where  the  child  who  cannot  is 
restricted  to  a  very  few.  Drawing  ought  not 
to  be  classed  as  an  ornamental  study  any 
more  than  arithmetic. 

The  tendency  of  American  parents  who 
had  little  education  themselves  is  to  get  their 
childnen  into  some  kind  of  business  in 
which  money  will  be  made  quickly,  as  in 
trade  :  the  result  is,  that  boys  and  girls  are 
permitted  to  enter  stores  as  clerks  for  exceed- 
ingly small  wages,  and  the  pressure  is  kept 
greatest  at  the  lowest  point,  A  class  of  par- 
ents who  consider  themselves  above  trade, 
want  their  boys  to  become  lawyers  and  doc- 
tors. This  is  folly.  Each  of  these  profes- 
sions is  now  so  overcrowded  that  many  of 
them  do  not  make  a  living.  There  are  doc- 
tors in  every  other  business,  men  who  spent 
years  in  colleges  and  hospitals,  and  who 
found  it  impossible  to  get  a  living  out  of  their 
profession.  Lawyers  are  to  be  found  in  every 
other  calling.  Many  lawyers  have^to  eke  out 
subsistence  by  engaging  in  practices  that  are 
at  once  disreputable  and  immoral.  Both 
professions  are  overcrowded,  and  men  going 
into  them  run  great  risk  of  a  failure. 

The  two  mischievoiis  tendencies  can  be 
corrected  bp  diverting  youth  into  other 
occupations.  The  world  of  mechanical 
history  is  forever  expanding.  Science  is 
continually  opening  its  vistas  and  introduc- 
ing new  ideas,  new  constructions,  new 
adaptations  of  old  ideas ;  and  on  every  hand 
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offering  youth  opportuDity  provided  it  has 
the  necessary  training.  Any  young  man  or 
woman  who  can  draw  can  make  a  first-class 
living  in  the  industrial  world.  Drawing 
enters  into  nearly  everything  now.  From 
the  illustration  of  books,  magazines,  and 
newspapers  to  the  draughting  of  plans  of 
ships  and  the  sketching  of  patterns  for 
paper-makers,  drawing  is  in  universal  de- 
mand. The  boy  who  knows  mathematics 
fairly  and  can  draw  readily  is  the  boy  of  the 
future. — Catholic  Review, 


FARMER  TOMKINS  IN  HIS  GARDEN. 


BY   EDWARD   A.  RAND. 


I  LIKE  to  see  things  grow.  I  enjoy  it," 
says  Farmer  Tomkins  to  his  summer 
boarder — a  young  woman  who  has  come  up 
into  the  green  valley  of  the  Saco  to  forget 
she  is  a  teacher,  and  to  find  rest  in  the  shadow 
of  the  great  hills  and  in  the  peaceful  depths 
of  the  still  forests. 

He  says  again,  "  Yes,  I  enjoy  it,"  and  his 
big,  round,  satisfied  face  bends  over  his  pars- 
ley-bed like  the  moon  that  comes  into  the 
valley  and  sheds  the  benediction  of  its  peace 
on  the  lowly  fields  antl  the  lofty  mountains. 

**  Do  you  like  to  see  things  grow.  Miss?" 

'*  Y-y-y-es,  sir." 

**  I  do.  I  mean  you  take  this  'ere  plant, 
and  foller  it  from  the  seed  to  the  shoot,  and 
then  watch  it  throw  off  other  shoots  and 
take  on  leaves,  and  all  so  nicely  shaped,  cut 
even  and  true,  all  a-growing  higher  and 
purtier — I  tell  you,  to  my  soul  it  is  jest  nice. 
Then  take  all  them  fields  !" 

He  rises  and  waves  his  fat,  brown  hands 
toward  a  surface  of  corn,  another  of  potatoes, 
a  third  of  wheat. 

'*  Now,  that  tells  the  story  I  All  that 
there  was  fiat  and  bare  as  my  wife's  kitchen 
table  after  dinner  ;  but  what  a  feast  Natur' 
is  a- spread  in'  there  in  every  field,  and  a- 
growin',  too,  risin'  higher,  more  and  more 
beautiful.  I  tell  ye,  it  takes  hold  of  my 
soul  at  such  a  rate  sometimes  that  I  feel  like 
standin'  up  and  singin'  the  doxology,  and 
I  never  did  sing  it  in  the  meetin'-house  even 
— for  I  can't  tell  one  note  from  another,  you 
know — and  what  folks  would  say  if  they  saw 
me  standin'  off  in  one  of  them  fields  and 
heard  me  singin',  I  can't  say.  It  is  jest 
glorious,  though,  seein'  things  grow.  I 
once  read  about  a  man  they  charged  with 
bein'  an  atheist,  and  threw  him  into  prison. 
They  say  he  teched  with  his  foot  a  straw  that 
was  a-lyin'  on  his  dungeon  fioor,  and  he 


said  from  that  straw  he  could  prove  the  ex- 
istence of  God.". 

"  Vanini,  was  it?" 

"I  guess  so;  he  or  some  other  man. 
Now,  I  understand  that  man's  feelin's.  He 
was  right  about  it.  Oh,  I  must  live  where 
things  are  a-growin'  and  a-provin'  some- 
thin' 1" 

"  Hooker  said  he  wanted  to  see  God's 
blessing  spring  out  of  his  mother  earth,  and 
so  he  asked  to  live  in  the  country." 

**  Hooker?  A  very  sensible  man.  Now 
you  let  me  ask  you  a  question.  Do  you 
like  to  see  things  grow?  You  area  teacher. 
Souls  grow  jest  like  my  corn  and  wheat, 
my  beans,  my  trees.  Do  you  like  to  see 
things  grow  in  the  school- room, — boys  grow, 
girls  grow?  For  it  is  jest  as  itiuch  a-gettin' 
bigger  and  bigger  and  more  beautiful, 
a-takin'  in  ideas,  a-buddin',  a-bearin'  fruit. 
I  should  think  you'd  be  real  enthusiastic." 

"Y-y-yes,  though  sometimes  the  details 
of  the  cultivating  essential  to  growth  'are 
rather  wearisome. '  * 

**  Oh,  yes,  I  understand  that.  When  my 
pig- weed  and  my  smart- weed  and  all  the 
other  nuisances  get  to  goin',  that  isn't  so 
pleasant ;  but  when  a  patch  is  gone  over 
with  my  hoe,  a  bed  weeded,  a  path  cleared, 
a  row  of  hills  of  corn  all  nicely  piled  up, 
and  the  weeds  cut  out  of  the  way,  it  does 
look  well !  Even  weedin'  has  its  pleasures. 
Now  I  should  think  you'd  jump  to  be  a 
teacher  and  have  the  chance  to  see  souls 
grow.  Take  that  boy  out  there  in  the  road, 
— Neighbor  Blossom' s^boy.  You  take  him 
and  I  know  you'd  do  fust-class  work  on 
him.  You  stir  him  up  with  new  ideas  and 
set  him  to  thinkin',  and  seed  him  down 
well,  and  you  cultivate  him,  and  you  watch 
him  come  right  along  like  my  corn,  gettin' 
to  be  a  bigger  boy  all  over,  up  here  in  his 
head  as  well  as  down  where  his  feet  are, — 
a-buddin*,  you  know,  and  a-puttin*  forth 
and  a-bearin'  fruit, — why,  it  is  tremenjous ! 
And  that  boy  is  a  goin'  to  grow  forever, 
right  along,  through  eternity,  knowin*  more 
and  doin'  better,  let  us  hope, — why,  it  is  pos- 
itively tremenjous!  Why,  I  should  think 
you'd  jump  to  be  a  teacher, — and  I  don't  see 
how  you  can  stand  still, — the  very  idea " 

She  laughed.  ''  I  guess  you  must  take 
my  school,  Farmer  Tomkins." 

And  it  would  not  be  a  bad  thing  for  the 
school  if  that  farmer  could  have  the  book 
drill  necessary  and  take  that  school.  He 
has  the  more  important  qualification, — 
ardent,  enthusiastic,  passionate  enjoyment 
and  appreciation  of  the  processes  of  soul 
growth. — N  E.  Journal  of  Education, 
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BOOTH'S  GREAT  SCHEME. 


DEEP  interest  is  felt  in  England  in  the 
book  recently  published  by  William 
Booth,  the  **  General' '  of  the  "Salvation 
Army,"  entitled  "In  Darkest  England,  and 
the  Way  Out.*'  It  proposes  very  extensive 
plans  for  the  assistance  of  the  poor  of  the 
city  of  London,  of  whose  physical  and  moral 
condition  a  terrible  picture  is  drawn.  The 
cost  will  be  large,  running  into  millions 
of  dollars;  it  is  proposed  to  begin  when 
^500,000  have  been  subscribed,  and  this 
sum  is  nearly,  if  not  quite  reached.  We 
quote  from  another  journal  these  details  of 
the  plan : 

In  its  main  outline  the  scheme  consists  of 
three  enterprises,  all  founded  on  the  princi- 
ple of  the  Salvation  Army,  namely.  Regi- 
mental Cooperation.  There  is,  first,  the 
City  Colony;  second,  the  Farm  Colony; 
third,  the  Over- Sea  Colony. 

The  primary  feature  of  the  City  Colony 
is  the  addition  to  each  of  the  existing  Food 
and  Shelter  Depots  of  the  Salvation  Army 
of  a  Workshop  or  yard  where  the  waifs  and 
strays  can  be  employed  and  earn  their  keep. 
The  General  says  the  most  we  must  attempt 
to  do  at  first  is  to  give  to  these  people  the 
ideal  of  a  cab-horse — ^as  long  as  you  do 
jvork  you  will  be  fed  and  sheltered,  and  if 
you  fall  down  you  will  be  picked  up  again. 
Later  on  we  may  hope  to  present  the  human 
ideal,  but  the  question  now  is.  May  we  ex- 
pect to  gain  the  cab -horse  ideal  for  our 
social  outcasts?  Yes,  on  cab-horse  condi- 
tions— that  they  be  amenable  to  discipline, 
and  wilhng  to  work.  He  believes  that  the 
larger  part  of  these  people  can  be  made 
amenable  to  discipline,  and  that  they  will 
be  willing  to  work.  The  trouble  has  been 
that  there  has  been  no  one  to  direct  them. 
Orders  must  be  given.  Some  one  must 
have  authority  over  them.  "  For  disci- 
pline,*' says  General  Booth,  "I  will  an- 
swer.'* 

A  new  and  striking  feature  is  the  "Waste 
not,  Want  not  Brigade"  to  be  organized 
to  collect  the  waste  food,  old  clothes,  and 
other  things  of  which  salvage  might  be  made 
in  London,  and  out  of  which  some  income 
might  be  made  to  support  the  general 
scheme.  Another  important  but  more  famil- 
iar feature  of  the  City  Colony  is  the  Labor 
Bureau. 

The  second  part  of  the  scheme,  the  Farm 
Colony,  is  a  proposition  to  obtain  a  thou- 
sand acres  of  land  within  reasonable  dis- 
tance of  London,  having  both  railroad  and 
river  communications  with  the  capital^  so 


that  what  we  call  "  trucking  * '  may  be  carried 
on  extensively.  The  farm  will  be  a  training 
school  for  emigrants.  In  connection  with 
it  will  be  an  industrial  village,  which  will 
deal  with  the  products  of  the  Household 
Salvage  Brigade.  The  old  bread  of  London 
will  be  used  to  fodder  the  horses,  to  feed 
the  rabbits,  and  to  fatten  the  poultry  which 
will  abound  in  this  colony.  The  residuum 
of  eatable  matter  will  be  employed  to  sup- 
port a  gigantic  piggery.  The  immense 
quantity  of  bones  collected  by  the  house- 
hold salvage  brigade  will  make  buttons  or 
be  ground  down  to  make  artificial  manure, 
and  a  soap  factory  will  also  be  started  to 
utilize  the  fat. 

The  third  part  of  the  scheme,  the  Over- 
Sea  Colony,  or  Emigration  scheme,  pro- 
poses to  deal  with  the  most  promising  grad- 
uates of  the  preceding  communities.  The 
best  of  the  City  Colony  will  be  promoted 
to  the  Farm,  and  tlje  best  of  the  Farm  peo- 
ple will  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Emi- 
gration Bureau.  General  Booth  admits  that 
this  part  of  his  plan  is  not  mature.  All  his 
proposals  in  connection  with  emigration  are 
tentative,  and  subject  to  the  modifications 
suggested  by  experience.  It  is  sufficient 
here  to  note  that  the  colonists  will  have  had 
a  thorough  training  before  leaving  England. 
They  will  go  out  on  a  Salvation  ship,  offi- 
cered and  manned  by  Salvationists,  which 
will  be,  the  General  asserts,  a  veritable 
"floating  temple."  They  will  be  welcomed 
on  arrival  in  the  foreign  land — South  Africa 
for  preference — by  those  who  are  in  full 
sympathy  with  them  in  all  their  ideas  and 
aims. — Friends^  Intelligencer. 


THE  TEXT-BOOK  QUESTION. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  School  Journal  : 

Whenever  there  is  wide-spread  discon- 
tent in  reference  to  any  subject,  it  will 
generally  be  found  that  there  is  some  good 
reason  for  this  discontent.  It  seems  to  the 
writer  that  the  discontent  in  reference  to 
the  price  of  school-books  is  well-nigh  uni- 
versal throughout  the  Union.  The  books 
are  too  high  in  price.     Let  us  see. 

About  thirty  years  ago,  the  writer  remem- 
bers this  incident.  Our  teacher  desired  to 
change  the  spelling-book  in  the  school.  He 
requested  all  the  scholars  to  bring  him  ten 
cents,  and  ^he  would  get  each  one  a  new 
book.  Allcompiled  with  the  request  save 
one  boy.  When  asked  why  he  did  not 
bring  his  money,  he  replied,  "Because  I 
can  buy  the  book  for  eight  cents,"     Now 
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every  one  knows  how  the  prices  have  fallen 
in  the  production  of  books.  We  can  buy 
standard  books  certainly  at  otu-tenth  the 
price  of  thirty  years  ago,  and  why  should 
school-books,  which  have  probably  the 
largest  sale  of  all,  be  held  at  nearly  three 
times  the  cost  of  thirty  years  ago?  The 
only  explanation  I  know  for  the  matter  is  that 
the  business  is  in  few  hands,  that  it  is  a  prac- 
tical monopoly,  and  secondly,  the  enormous 
discounts  given  to  dealers.  I  know  but  little 
about  this,  tho'  I  do  know  that  it  gener- 
ally reaches  forty  per  cent.  Is  it  any  won- 
der then,  when  farmers  are  producing  grain 
at  an  actual  loss,  that  they  object  to  the 
present  prices  of  school-books  ? 

What  we  would  like  to  know  is  why  the 
prices  of  school  books  do  not  fall,  as  paper, 
ink,   etc.,    fall — in  a  word,  as  the  prices  of 
other  books?— Z)r.  Geo.   G.  Groff,  Buck 
nell  University,  Lewisburg^  Pa. 


VIEWS  OF  EMPEROR  WILLIAM. 


BY  L.  L.  H.  AUSTIN. 

THE  German  Emperor  has  made  an  edu- 
cational discovery  which  he  seems  to 
think  the  world  hitherto  has  known  nothing 
of.  He  has  unearthed  educational  and  jour- 
nalistic **  rot,"  so  to  speak,  as  modern  here- 
ditary rulers  are  wont  to  do  whose  ambition 
to  maintain  standing  armies  and  opulent 
courts  is  opposed  by  the  evolution  going  on, 
by  means  of  schools  and  the  press  among 
the  people,  by  the  consent  of  whom  royalty 
exists.  The  far-seeing  emperor  is  after  all 
only  reading  the  signs  of  his  own  time. 
What  he  calls  "rot'*  in  his  own  kingdom 
is  but  free  speech  and  free  press  under  our 
form  of  government. 

The  liberality  of  the  late  Emperor  Wil- 
liam in  disseminating  knowledge  among  the 
common  people  of  Germany,  and  the  cul- 
ture which  has  sprung  from  the  high  schools 
throughout  the  empire,  are  provoking  a  for- 
midable opposition  to  the  immense  arma- 
ment that  now  seems  necessary  to  support 
the  policy  and  diplomacy  of  the  Prussian 
government.  The  new  emperor  character- 
izes this  evolution  as  socialism,  anarchism, 
and  rests  the  responsibility  for  this  progres- 
sion in  thought  upon  the  high  schools.  Of 
course  the  schools  accept  the  compliment, 
but  will  be  disposed  to  resist  the  proposition 
to  discard  the  dead  languages  and  historical 
research,  except  as  relating  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  German  empire.  Cramming 
the  youth  of  Prussia  with  Latin  and  Greek 
and  general  history  has  made  Socialists  .of 


them,  and  anarchists  of  the  rising  journal i&ts. 

This  is  the  discovery,  and  the  all-sufficient 
remedy  is  to  lop  off  the  recognized  means 
of  promoting  general  culture,  Greek  and 
Roman  literature,  and  substitute  for  these 
the  German  language  exclusively,  and  limit 
the  entire  study  of  history  to — well,  1  for  the 
present,  to  the  Franco- Prussian  war  and  the 
amalgamation  of  the  German  principalities 
into  his  excellency's  empire.  What  a  de- 
lightful intellectual  repast !  What  a  future 
is  in  store  for  this  people  of  many  dialects  ! 
It  is  said  that  there  are  seven  hundred  dia- 
lects spoken  in  Prussia.  All  interested  in 
German  literature  will  feel  greatly  indebted 
to  the  emperor  if  he  will  amalgamate  these 
dialects  so  that  when  his  people  meet  on 
this  side  of  **  the  pond  "  they  won't  be  call- 
ing each  other  hard  names  because  they  in- 
nocently misunderstand  the  mother  tongue 
which  is  now  to  become  the  only  language 
study.  German  language  and  German  his- 
tory !  The  anchors  of  Prussian  political 
virtue !  The  bulwark  of  German  liberty, 
when  the  youth  of  the  land  are  forbidden 
the  contaminating  influences  of  other  lan- 
guages and  histories!  It  strikes  us  that  such 
a  mental  diet  would  prove  a  lymph  that, 
would  make  every  youth  in  the  land  an. 
irretrievable  anarchist.     What  a  chimera ! 

This    pompous    manifesto    of   a    little- 
experienced  emperor,  that  his  nation  can 
educationally  exist  apart  from  the  history  or 
the  family  of  nations,  reflecting  only  on  its 
own  life,  recounting  its  own  deeds  of  valor, 
nourishing  its  own  greatness,  and  resting  its. 
future  upon   the  diverging    tendencies   to 
Socialism,  freer  government,  and  an  increas- 
ing demand  for  more  general  intellectual 
training,  is  extravagant  nonsense.     The  em- 
peror admits  that  the  HohenzoUern  absolut- 
ism is  approaching  its  dissolution  because  of 
"simple  ignorance  resulting  from  defective 
education."     If  the  "defective  education " 
of  which  the  emperor  speaks  has  led  his- 
people  to  maintain  his  costly  armaments, 
and  to  contribute  liberally  year  after  year 
to  his  costly  efforts  to  support  an  enormously 
expensive  diplomatic  service,  certainly  he- 
should  not  complain. 

But  there  must  be  an  end  to  all  this. 
The  aggressive  civilizing  agents  which  have- 
promoted  education  and  stirred  the  people 
of  all  nations  during  this  century  to  seek, 
peaceful  pursuits,  establish  elementary  and 
high  schools,  and  to  resist  the  unnatural 
aspects  of  standing  armies  and  arbitrary 
government,  have  become  too  powerful  to 
be  stayed  by  the  formal  criticism  of  any  self- 
ish ruler — N.  W.  Journal  of  Education. 
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We  recollect  in  our  own  experience  that 
even  after  we  began  to  teach  school,  when- 
ever we  thought  of  a  volcano  our  mind 
reverted  to  the  picture  of  one  in  the  primary 
.  geography  we  studied.  The  fault  may  have 
been  all  our  own,  but  we  believe  it  was 
largely  the  teacher's  who  allowed  us  to  study 
that  picture  and  the  definition  attached, 
little  realizing  that  the  eruption  it  was  de- 
signed to  represent  threw  ashes  and  lava 
two  hundred  miles  from  the  base  of  the 
mountain.  With  a  little  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  and  a  little  careful  explanation, 
the  child  may  be  led  to  imagine  something 
at  least  of  the  true  appearance  of  objects  he 
reads  about,  form  true  conceptions,  which  we 
heard  so  much  about  at  the  Christy  School 
this  summer.     But  this  is  not  all ;  the  care- 


ful, thoughtful  nian  who  studies  nature  and 
nature's  laws  can  not  find  his  full  comple- 
ment in  these,  and  is  soon  led  to  discover  a 
higher  power,  even  Nature's  God.  This  is, 
we  take  it,  the  highest,  noblest  duty  of  the 
teacher.  As  is  writtea  on  one  of  our  black- 
boards now :  ''Education  is  leading  human 
souls  to  what  is  best  and  making  what  is 
best  out  of  them. ' '  This  sort  of  education  is 
practical  in  all  ages,  at  all  times  and  under 
all  conditions,  and  the  teacher  who  succeeds 
in  so  shaping  his  methods  as  to  produce  this 
end,  is  he  who  comes  after  a  well  spent  life 
to  that  beautiful  crowning  old  age 

"  That  speaks  of  well  spent  life, 
Of  purity,  of  thought. 
Of  victories  won,  though  hard  the  strife; 
Of  deeds  the  hands  have  wrought.^' 
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"  Ye  may  be  aye  stickin'  in  a  tree,  Jock ;  it  will 

be  growin'  when  ye're  slccpin'."     Scotch  Farmtr, 

THE  meeting  of  Principals  of  the  State 
Normal  Schools  of  Pennsylvania,  called 
by  State  Superintendent  Waller,  was  held 
at  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  in 
Harrisburg  on  Wednesday,  February  4th. 
All  the  schools  were  represented  by  their 
principals  except  that  at  Edinboro,  Erie 
County.  The  meeting  convened  at  10  a. 
m.,  and  continued  until  late  in  the  night. 
The  State  Superintendent  presided,  and  Dr. 
T.  B.  Noss,  principal  of  the  California 
(Pa.)  State  Normal  School,  was  chosen 
Secretary. 

No  changes  were  made  in  the  courses  of 
study.  A  course  between  the  Elementary 
and  Scientific  was  proposed,  and  will  prob- 
ably be  decided  upon.  It  was  decided  to 
abolish  the  Fall  examination.  All  who 
wish  to  enter  the  Junior  Class  must  now 
pass  the  State  Examination  in  June.  No 
student  who  has  been  denied  admission  to 
or  who  has  been  rejected  from  the  Junior  | 
Class  of  any  State  Normal  School  can  be  ad- 
imitted  to  the  Junior  Class  of  any  other  State 
Normal  School  during  the  same  year. 

The  most  important  action  taken  was  the 
4idoption  of  a  one-year's  postgraduate 
<ourse,  as  follows: 

I.  Mathematics.  —  Solid  geometry,  plane 
trigonometry  and  surveying. 


2.  Latin. — Three  books  of  Csesar,  and  three 
books  of  Virgil. 

3.  Pedagogy. — Advanced  psychology,  moral 
philosophy,  logic,  practice  in  teaching,  a  careful 
reading  of  '-Quick's  Educational  Reformers," 
"  Fitch's  Lectures  on  Teaching  "  and  "  Payne's 
Contributions  to  the  Science  of  Education," 
with  written  notes  and  criticisms. 

4.  Natural  Science.— Chemistry,  Zoology  and 
Astronomy. 

5.  History  and  Literature. — General  history, 
history  of  English  and  American  literature,  with 
a  careful  study  of  four  classics  with  written  notes 
and  criticisms,  and  a  course  of  general  reading. 

We  hope  in  our  next  issue  to  present  a 
full  report  of  the  Convention  of  Pennsylva- 
nia Superintendents,  held  in  Philadelphia 
immediately  following  the  adjournment  of 
the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the 
National  Association. 

Ex-State  Superintendent  Hickok,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, who  attended  the  sessions  of  our 
State  Convention  of  School  Superintendents 
at  Association  Hall,  February  26th  and  27th, 
writes  the  business  editor  of  the  The  Journal ^ 
in  a  private  note,  that  he  "was  impressed 
by  the  material  of  which  that  convention 
was  composed,  and  the  esprit  du  corps  by 
which  it  seemed  to  be  animated.  There 
was  nothing  in  its  personnel  or  movements 
to  indicate  inefficiency  or  weakness  any- 
where. On  the  contrary,  they  seemed  to  be 
a  representative  body  of  clear-headed  and 
capable  functionaries  with  a  constituency 
behind  them,  and  conscious  of  responsibili- 
ties which  they  thoroughly  understood  and 
from  which  they  had  no  desire  to  escape. 
.  "  With  such  a  body  of  corps  commanders 
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under  his  jurisdiction,  their  general  in-chief, 
State  Superintendent  Waller,  may  rest  com- 
fortably under  the  assurance  that  under  any 
plan  of  campaign  he  may  mark  out  they  will 
not  fail  him  in  the  hour  of  trial.  The  Doc- 
tor, by  the  way,  as  a  presiding  officer,  reveals 
the  qualities  that  fit  him  for  his  high  position 
— prompt,  decisive,  intelligent  and  judicious 
traits  that  inspire  confidence  and  command 
respect.  His  subordinate  colleagues  may  be 
sure  that,  whatever  may  be  the  exigencies  of 
his  branch  of  the  public  service,  or  whatever 
demands  he  may  make  upon  them,  he  will 
never  lead  them  into  a  quagmire  or  over  a 
precipice.  He  understands  himself  and  the 
great  cause  entrusted  to  his  charge  much  too 
well  for  that.'' 


It  is  suggested,  in  the  interest  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association,  which  meets  at  Bed- 
ford early  in  July  next,  that  the  Superintend- 
ents of  the  different  cities,  boroughs  and 
counties  in  the  State  writes  Prof.  David  S. 
Keck,  treasurer  of  the  Association,  No.  590 
Sixth  Avenue,  N.  Y.,  for  a  block  of  member- 
ship tickets,  and  begin  the  work  of  enroll- 
ing their  teachers.  In  this  way  a  large  enroll- 
ment and  attendance  will  be  assured. 


An  old  friend,  Mr.  C.  W.  Carmany,  of 
San  Francisco,  who  was  a  fellow  classmate 
with  the  writer  under  Dr.  Higbee  in  1853- 
54,  sends  ten  dollars  within  the  past  few 
days,  not  having  heard  of  the  Fund  before, 
and  adds,  "  Please  accept  the  inclosed  for 
the  Dr.  Higbee  Memorial  Fund,  and,  be- 
lieve me,  I  am  very  grateful  for  your  kind 
remembrance  and  the  privilege  of  contribu- 
ting my  mite."  The  fund  is  now  over  four 
thousand  dollars,  and  increasing.  It  costs 
twenty-five  cents  to  mail  securely  a  copy  of 
the  portrait  and  of  card-bound  volume,  or 
thirty  cents  to  mail  portrait  and  cloth-bound 
volume.  The  former  (portrait  and  volume) 
will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  one  dollar,  and 
the  latter  for  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents. 
Some  three  hundred  dollars  are  yet  needed 
to  complete  the  work  of  the  Memorial  Com- 
mittee. 


The  National  Educational  Association 
will  be  in  session  at  Toronto  from  July  14th 
to  i8th.  This  falls  the  week  after  the 
meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Teachers*  As- 
sociation at  Bedford,  and  it  affords  to  the 
teachers  of  our  State,  who  look  about  more 
or  less  during  the  summer  vacation,  an  op- 
portunity to  take  in  Watkins  Glen  and  Ni- 
agara Falls  on  the  way  to  Toronto,  and, 
after  the  meeting,  the  St.  Lawrence,  Thou- 


sand Islands,  Montreal,  Lake  Champlain, 
Lake  George,  Saratoga,  New  York  and  the 
seashore  resorts  irf  the  vicinity,  Philadelphia, 
and  other  points  of  interest  on  the  return 
trip.  If  it  is  preferred  to  go  from  Montreal 
through  the  White  Mountains  to  Boston, 
thence  by  Long  Island  Sound  to  New  York, 
this  trip  also  can  be  readily  made.  The 
committee  having  the  matter  of  location  in 
charge  decided  in  favor  of  Toronto  as 
against  Saratoga,  because,  as  we  are  in- 
formed, the  railroads  centering  at  Saratoga 
refused  to  turn  over  the  two -dollar  member- 
ship fee  which  the  Association  has  usually 
asked  them  to  collect.  The  roads  entering 
Toronto  offered  this  and  other  inducements, 
and  the  committee  did  very  wisely  in  se- 
lecting the  city  of  Toronto,  whose  citizens 
have  raised  a  large  sum  of  money  towards 
the  expenses  of  the  meeting.  They  offer 
their  largest  halls,  seating  thousands  of  peo- 
ple, and  are  desirous  of  doing  anything  in 
their  power  to  contribute  to  its  success. 
The  meeting  of  the  teachers  of  Canada  will 
be  held  at  the  same  time  and  place,  thus 
bringing  together  a  very  large  number  of 
representative  teachers  from  both,  sides  of 
the  line,  loyal  subjects  of  Uncle  Sam  and 
equally  \0y2l  subjects  of  the  Queen. 

The  bill  for  the  appointment  of  a  Forestry 
Commissioner  of  Pennsylvania,  which  has 
been  introduced  into  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Hon.  Henry  F.  James,  of 
Venango  county,  is  precisely  in  the  line  of 
duty  which  the  Legislature  owes  to  the 
State.  The  preservation  of  our  forests  and 
the  reforesting  of  waste  lands  have  become 
a  public  necessity.  Let  us  have  Forest 
management — as  of  a  great  public  interest. 
Another  bill  which  has  been  introduced  by 
Hon.  A.  G.  Seyfert,  of  Lancaster  county, 
provides  for  the  recovery  of  damages  from 
telegraph,  telephone,  and  electric  light 
companies  for  injury  to  trees  along  the 
streets  and  public  highways.  The  bill  pro- 
vides for  claims  for  damages  by  the  owners 
of  trees  that  have  been  injured  by  such 
companies,  to  be  adjudged  by  three  citizens 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Courts.  The 
report  they  make  shall  be  handed  to. the 
Court  at  the  first  term  after  their  appoint- 
ment, and  if  no  appeal  be  entered  to  the 
same  within  ten  days  thereafter,  it  shall  be 
confirmed  absolutely,  and  judgment  for  the 
amount  entered  against  the  trespassers.  It 
should  be  enacted  into  a  law,  and  these 
companies  be  made  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  owners  of  trees  have  some  rights  which 
they  are  bound  to  respect. 
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COMMON  SCHOOL  ETHICS. 


THE  following  principles  among  others 
are  laid  down  by  Mr.  Joseph  Wharton, 
of  Philadelphia,  who  founded  and  endowed 
the  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Econ- 
omy in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  as 
fundamentals  of  the  course  of  instruction  for 
youth  intending  to  enter  upon  a  business 
career  anywhere  or  at  any  time : 

The  immorality  and  practical  inexpediency 
of  seefking  to  acquire  wealth  by  winning  it  from 
another,  rather  than  by  earning  it  through  some 
sort  of  service  to  one*s  fellow- men. 

The  necessity  of  system  and  accuracy  in  ac- 
counts»  of  thoroughness  in  whatever  is  under- 
taken, and  of  strict  fidelity  in  trusts. 

The  necessity  of  rigorously  punishing  by  legal 
penalties  and  by  social  exclusion  those  persons 
who  commit  frauds,  betray  trusts,  or  steal  pub- 
lic funds,  directly  or  indirectly.  The  fatal  con- 
sequences to  a  community  of  any  weak  tolera- 
tion of  such  offenses  must  be  most  distinctly 
pointed  out  and  enforced. 

Whilst  waiting  for  the  putcome  of  uneasy 
discussions  in  some  quarters  of  the  question 
of  religion  in  the  Common  Schools,  we  have 
in  the  above  paragraphs  a  code  of  the  purest 
Christian  Ethics,  to  which  no  man,  what- 
ever his  religious  connections  may  be,  can 
justly  make  any  objection.  They  go  to  the 
root  and  core  of  right  conduct  in  all  the 
avocations  of  life,  professional  as  well  as  in- 
dustrial and  commercial.  The  integrity 
which  they  enjoin  should  be  taught  at  the 
fireside  and  at  every  mother's  knee,  and  if 
thus  impressed  upon  the  infant  mind  it 
would  make  itself  felt  with  stern  inflexibility 
in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  after  years.  The 
first  and  third  propositions  are  absolute  in 
their  soundness  of  principle,  and  the  second 
is  an  invaluable  adjunct  to  both,  for  many 
defalcations  and  failures  are  as  much  due  to 
incapacity  and  neglect  in  keeping  accurate 
accounts  as  to  any  wicked  intention  in 
wrong-doing. 

The  above  propositions  come  like  the 
sudden  striking  of  a  crystal  spring  in  the 
midst  of  turbid  waters,  and  their  application 
is  much  wider  than  the  particular  school 
upon  which  they  have  been  enjoined.  They 
enforce,  and  will  tend  to  develop  and  train, 
high-toned  and  inflexible  honesty  of  purpose 
in  all  the  transactions  of  life,  large  or  small; 
and  to  this  end  they  might  well  be  printed 
on  large  cards  in  conspicuous  type  and  hung 
on  the  walls  of  every  Common  School  room 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
Commonwealth,  especially  in  the  Grammar 
and  High  Schools.  The  principles  which 
they    inculcate    should    be    impressed    by 


teachers  upon  every  pupil  under  their  juris- 
diction. The  common  schools  are  estab- 
lished for  the  safety  of  the  Nation,  and  to 
this  end  not  only  cultivated  minds  but  also 
honest  hearts  and  principles  that  will  ensure 
right  conduct  are  essential.  Whatever  else 
may  be  open  to  cavil  or  dispute,  here  at 
least  is  common  ground  on  which  everybody 
can  meet  who  believes  in  upright  motives 
and  in  inflexibly  honest  actions. 

We  do  not  know  a  better  chart  to  sail  by 
in  strengthening  the  moral  fibre  of  the  young 
than  the  one  we  here  reproduce  for  the  pur  • 
pose  of  commending  it  to  teachers  and 
school  officers  of  every  grade,  and  to  all 
parents  and  guardians  under  whose  observa- 
tion it  may  happen  to  come.  Let  the  youth 
of  the  land  be  taught  that  right  is  right,  and 
is  never  to  be  compromised  or  surrendered 
from  any  sinister  or  equivocal  motive.  Then 
when  they  go  forth  from  the  moral  training 
of  the  Common  School  into  the  rushing 
flood-tide  of  the  world's  affairs,  we  may  be 
sure  of  a  moral  stamina  in  the  body  politic 
that  will  give  a  right  answer  under  ail  cir- 
cumstances to  the  pious  adjuration  "  God 
save  the  Commonwealth."  Thus  under- 
stood and  vindicated,  prevention  is  better 
than  cure,  and  Common  Schools  are  better 
than  prisons  and  houses  of  refuge  and  peni- 
tentiaries. 

SUPERINTENDENTS  IN  SESSION. 


IT  was  an  intellectual  treat  to  any  one  in- 
terested in  popular  education  to  witness 
the  proceedings  of  the  Department  of  Super- 
intendence of  the  National  Association  of 
Education,  which  assembled  in  Association 
Hall,  Philadelphia,  February  24-27,  and 
listen  to  the  high-grade,  masterly  papers 
that  were  read,  and  the  brilliant  and  instruc- 
tive discussions  which  followed  them. 
Brains  and  erudition  were  there  in  abund- 
ance, but  to  a  Pennsylvanian  familiar  with 
the  subject-matter  of  the  proceedings  there 
was  much  threshing  of  old  straw  which  had  a 
familiar  aspect,  although  it  came  in  a  fresh 
and  attractive  style,  because  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  school  systems  the  same 
general  classes  of  difficulties  are  encoun- 
tered everywhere,  only  in  greater  or  lesser 
degree  according  to  locality  and  the  grade 
of  civilization  represented. 

It  was  cheering  to  the  heart  of  the  patriot, 
whose  hopes  for  the  future  of  the  country 
are  of  the  highest,  but  who  is  not  insensible 
to  possible  dangers  to  be  averted,  to  find  so 
many  representative  and  able  men  from  all 
over  the  continent,  even  from  far-off  Alaskaj 
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devoted  heart  and  soul  to  a  great  cause 
which  seems  to  have  in  itself  little  attraction 
for  surface  politicians  or  the  eager  worship- 
ers of  wealth  for  its  own  sake  and  of  imme- 
diate prosperity.  It  is  a  cause  in  which  the 
force  of  educated  mind,  guided  by  the  pur- 
est and  most  unselfish  patriotism,  must  and 
will  make  itself  felt  upon  the  welfare  and 
perpetuity  of  the  Union,  no  matter  how 
formidable  or  energetic  may  be  the  combined 
and  subtle  influences  that  would  check  its 
progress  or  lower  its  standards  of  developing 
national  life. 

We  cannot  here  catalogue  its  proceedings 
or  discuss  them  in  detail.  They  were  too 
voluminous  and  multiform  for  our  limited 
space,  though  we  present  elsewhere  the  sub- 
stance of  what  was  said  and  done  during  the 
three  days'  session.  Touching  here  and  there 
incidentally  but  a  few  salient  points,  we  can 
only  hint  at  measures  and  men  in  a  casual 
way  as  they  come  back  to  memory.  Ex-Sup- 
erintendent MacAlister  reached  his  profes- 
sional high-water  mark,  since  coming  to 
Philadelphia,  in  his  exhaustive  and  subtly 
analytical  and  suggestive  paper  on  art- cul- 
ture in  the  common  schools.  The  paper 
was  received  with  spontaneous  plaudits 
which  testified  to  the  impression  which  it 
made,  and  which  must  have  been  gratifying 
to  its  author.  It  is  very  comforting  to  an 
educational  officer  to  reach  the  time  when 
he  may,  without  let  or  hindrance,  give 
voice  to  his  highest  and  best  thought  on  any 
given  subject  which  he  takes  to  heart  and 
desires  to  impress  upon  the  public  con- 
sciousness, even  though  it  may  reach  unwil- 
ling ears  not  prepared  for  the  length  to 
which  he  is  impelled  to  go. 

Studying  the  personnel  of  the  assemblage, 
three  of  the  foremost  men  among  them  im- 
pressed us  as  belonging  to  the  same  general 
,  type  and  class  of  minds,  all  analytical,  phil- 
osophical and  profound,  but  in  a  class  by 
themselves — William  T.  Harris,  James  Mac- 
Alister, and  Thomas  M.  Balliet;  men  of 
searching  intellect,  who  never  rest  until 
they  reach  bottom  principles.  They  have 
impressed  themselves  strongly  upon  the 
public  mind  already,  to  a  remarkable  ex- 
tent, and  may  be  expected  to  do  so  still  more 
in  the  future.  Then  amongst  the  list  of  prac- 
tical men  was  the  genial,  judicial  and  ener- 
getic President,  State  Supt.  A.  S.  Draper,  of 
New  York.  There  are  those  who  believe, 
with  a  child-like  simplicity  of  faith,  in  the 
earnestness  of  their  souls,  that,  if  we  could 
only  get  the  school  laws  into  right  shape,  all 
the  barriers  in  the  way  of  enlightened  popu- 
lar education  would  vanish  like  a  vision  of 


the  night.  Judge  Draper  has  already  discov- 
ered, as  so  many  have  done  before  him,  that 
between  the  ideals  of  educators  and  the  en- 
actments of  conservative  and  timid  or  selfish 
legislators  there  is  an  immense  gulf  fixed 
that  may  not  be  completely  bridged  for 
centuries  to  come.  And  so  with  all  his 
irrepressible  and  robust  energy,  we  welcome 
him  into  the  ranks  of  those  who  must  con- 
tinue to  possess  their  souls  in  patience,  hop- 
ing, working,  waiting  for  ''the  good  time 
coming." 

There  were  some  indications  of  weariness 
over  the  continued  consideration,  year  after 
year,  of  questions  and  difficulties  that  lie  at 
the  bottom  of  common  school  work — rub- 
bish and  hindrances  that  must  be  cleared 
away  before  the  foundations  of  the  structure 
can  be  laid  broad  and  deep  in  an  enlight-  ^ 
ened  and  approving  public  sentiment.  The 
opinion  was  expressed  in  some  quarters  that, 
certain  things  being  finished  up  and  laid 
upon  the  shelf,  this  Department  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  might  be  left  to  some 
extent  without  a  vocation  or  any  reason  for 
continued  sessions,  or  any  permanent  mis- 
sion. Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  of  Clark  Uni- 
versity, who  stands  head  and  shoulders 
above  the  average  of  men  in  his  profession, 
wisely  suggested  that  the  disappearance  of 
some  of  these  elementary  and  transient 
problems  would  but  leave  room  and  motive 
to  rise  to  a  higher  plane.  As  time  moves 
on,  there  are  other  and  higher  problems  that 
will  present  themselves  in  this  continental 
field  of  effort,  and  demand  solution. 

It  may  as  well  be  said  once  for  all  that 
when  the  National  Association  came  into 
existence  thirty-three  years  ago,  within 
sight  of  Independence  Hall,  it  came  to  stay 
as  long  as  our  flag  waves  and  there  is  a  great 
people  between  the  two  oceans  to  be  fused, 
educated,  and  transformed  from  some  of  the 
poorest  and  some  of  the  best  raw  material 
that  may  be  furnished  or  forced  upon  us  for 
the  purpose.  When  the  United  States 
Government  shall  haul  down  its  fiag  and 
abdicate  its  sovreignty ,  it  will  be  time  enough 
for  this  National  Educational  Association  to 
abdicate  its  functions  or  terminate  its  labors. 
To  pause  in  the  work  of  education,  whether 
national  or  local,  is  to  fall  back  into  desue- 
tude and  mental  twilight.  Let  the  pessimist, 
instead  of  laying  down  his  arms,  lift  his  eyes 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  glory  of  the  coming 
time  when  our  national  domain  will  furnish 
homes,  and  shelter,  and  protection  for  a 
population  of  five  hundred  million  souls,  a 
a  people  homogeneous,  cultured,  patriotic 
and  contented,  made  so  by  the  transforming 
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power  of  a  rightly  directed  education,  all 
peacefully  dwelling  under  the  shelter  and 
safe-guards  of  regulated,  constitutional 
liberty.  Side  by  side  with  the  flag  of  the 
Republic  will  float  the  banner  of  the  Cross — 
using  that  term  in  no  denominational  sense — 
symbolizing  and  representing  the  truest  and 
purest  and  mightiest  Christian  civilization 
that  apocalyptic  vision  ever  saw  or  Utopian 
ever  dreamed  of.  This  National  Associa- 
tion, if  true  to  itself  and  to  its  far-reaching 
and  unselfish  mission,  will  flourish  like  a 
green  bay- tree  when  a  thousand^  years  have 
gone  by  since  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence was  proclaimed  from  Independence 
Hall. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SUPERIN- 
TENDENCE. 


NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 


THE  ppening  session  of  the  Department 
of  Superintendence  was  largely  at- 
tended. The  meeting  was  called  to  order 
promptly  at  lo  a.  m.,  Tuesday,  February 
24th,  by  the  President,  Hon.  Andrew  S. 
Draper,  State  Superintendent  of  New  York, 
in  Association  Hall,  corner  Fifteenth  and 
Chestnut  streets,  Philadelphia.  The  Super- 
intendents, State,  county  and  city,  who 
comprise  the  membership  of  this  honorable 
body  of  educators,  were  from  all  sections  of 
the  country,  as  far  south  as  Louisiana  and 
even  as  far  north  as  Alaska,  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York  being  most  largely  repre- 
sented. 

After  prayer  by  Rev.  Dr.  Boardman,  the 
President  introduced  Dr.  William  Pepper, 
Provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
who  said  :  "It  is  my  great  pleasure  to  ac- 
cede to  the  request  made  by  President  Mac- 
Alister,  of  the  Drexel  Institute,  that  I  should 
have  the  privilege  of  saying  a  word  of  wel- 
come to  you.  We  have  been  able  to  see 
what  a  Superintendent  of  Public  Education 
can  do  for  a  community  by  seeing  what  Dr. 
Mac  Alister  has  done  for  education  in  this  city. 
It  has  strengthened  the  cause  of  education  to 
know  that  all  through  this  land  there  are 
men  dealing  with  these  questions  affecting 
millions,  and  that  this  Association  is  steadily 
rising.  It  is  my  privilege  to  be  connected 
with  an  educational  institution,  and  to  see 
bow  dependent  we  are  on  each  other." 
Dr.  Pepper  extended  a  most  cordial  invita- 
tion to  the  members  to  visit  some  of  the 
buildings  on  the  University  grounds,  espe- 
cially the  new  library  building,  and  one  or 
two  of  the  special  schools.     If  they  could 


not  set  aside  a  time  from  their  sessions,  he 
begged  them  to  come  during  lunch  hour  and 
have  their  lunch  theie,  so  that  a  vbit  might 
thus  be  assured. 

President  MacAli&ler,  of  the  Drexel  Insti- 
tute, was  introduced  by  Chairman  Draper 
as  one  who  needed  no  introduction  to  the 
members.  Dr.  MacAlister  said  that  when 
he  had  the  honor  and  pleasure  to  extend  the 
invitation  to  the  Department  to  hold  its  next 
session  in  Philadelphia,  it  was  in  the  name  of 
the  Board  of  Education  and  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia.  "  I  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to 
constitute  myself  a  representative  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Philadelphia,  and  to  most  cordially  wel- 
come your  association  to  this  ancient  and 
honorable  town.  I  want  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  one  of  the  most  sacred  spots  on  earth 
— Independence  Hall.  I  do  not  invite  you  to 
go  there  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  Phila- 
delphia, because  it  belongs  to  the  whole 
country."  He  also  extended  invitations  to 
visit  Carpenters'  Hall,  the  Art  Club,  the 
Library  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  So- 
ciety, the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School 
of  Industrial  Art,  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences,  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and 
Girard  College.  All  these  institutions  were 
open  to  the  members  of  the  Department, 
and  each  of  them  would  repay  a  visit  at  any 
time  that  might  be  convenient. 

As  a  representative  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, Mrs.  Mary  E.  Mumford  welcomed 
the  Department  in  the  name  of  the  Board. 
She  said  that  she  came  to  listen  to  all  that 
is  new  in  education,  and  she  expected  to 
learn  much  from  the  members  of  the  De- 
partment, for  the  man  who  is  not  ready  to 
move  on  in  the  cause  of  education  has  no 
business  in  its  ranks. 

President  Draper  then  announced  that  the 
regular  business  would  be  taken  up.  "This 
is  a  meeting  of  School  Superintendents. 
The  School  Superintendent  is  a  man  indi- 
genous to  American  soil,  and  no  other  or- 
ganization in  the  world  will  be  found  like  it. 
We  are  representing  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  We  have  come  to  spend  three  days 
in  the  discussion  of  matters  that  are  partic- 
ularly germane  to  the  cause  of  general  edu- 
cation." 

COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 

The  first  paper  of  the  day  was  on  the 
"  Recent  Legislation  upon  Compulsory  Ed- 
ucation in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,"  and  was 
read  by  N.  C.  Dougherty,  Superintendent 
of  City  Schools,  Peoria,  III.  He  began  by 
saying  that  the  attempts  that  had  been  made 
to  secure  the  enactment  of  laws  in  the  two 
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States  named,  for  bringing  all  children  into 
schools,  had  created  a  degree  of  excitement 
seldom  paralleled.  ''It  is  fair  to  say  that 
in  both  States  violent  prejudices  have  been 
aroused.  Measures,  which  were  devised  for 
the  best  purposes,  and  which  received  almost 
unanimous  support  of  the  legislatures  to 
which  they  were  submitted,  have  been  de- 
nounced as  intended  to  subvert  the  liberty 
of  the  citizen.  And  what  has  been  the 
result  of  the  operation  of  these  laws  thus 
far  ?  I  speak  more  especially  for  Illinois,  as 
being  better  acquainted  with  the  facts  in 
that  State.  In  the  city  of  Chicago,  during 
the  year  ending  July,  1890, 10,000  children, 
or  thereabout,  were  taken  from  the  streets 
during  the  school  months  and  placed  in  the 
schools.  In  other  parts  of  the  State  similar 
results  were  attained.  Briefly,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  number  of  children  thus  gath- 
ered into  the  schools  of  the  towns  and  county 
districts  of  the  State,  outside  of  Chicago,  is 
equal  to  those  reported  in  that  city.  And 
it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  this  large 
gain  to  the  schools  was  accomplished  with- 
out friction,  and  with  almost  no  employ- 
ment of  force.  In  Chicago,  in  Springfield, 
and  in  other  cities,  we  learn  that  there  have 
been  no  prosecutions.  The  compulsory  edu- 
cation law  merely  compels  the  recognition 
of  the  rights  of  children  to  an  amount  of  in- 
telligence that  will  enable  them  to  make 
useful  and  successful  citizens,  to  secure  their 
own  happiness,  and  to  do  good  in  the  world. 
The  compulsion  that  dictates  the  belief  of  a 
man  trammels  his  mental  freedom ;  but  the 
compulsion  that  prevents  one  human  being 
from  keeping  another  human  being  in  ignor- 
ance, really  promotes  an  enlargement  of  in- 
dividual liberty.  If  these  laws  could  be 
executed  in  a  right  spirit,  the  amount  of  in- 
dividual freedom  in  these  States  would  be 
immensely  enlarged  by  their  agency." 

The  paper  was  freely  discussed.  Hon. 
John  Hancock,  State  Commissioner  of  Com- 
mon Schools,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  said  he 
was  glad  that  Ohio  has  no  law  like  those  of 
Illinois  and  Wisconsin.  Ohio  has  a  com- 
pulsory educational  law  which  compels. 
It  was  passed  unanimonsly  by  both  branches 
of  the  Legislature  in  1889.  He  was  happy 
to  state  also  that  they  have  no  religious  divi- 
sion on  the  law,  as  Protestant  and  Catholic 
supported  it  cordially.  So  successful  was 
the  operation  of  the  law  that  last  winter  the 
Legislature  increased  the  time  from  8  to  14 
years  to  8  to  16  years,  and  from  16  weeks  per 
year  to  20  weeks.  He  thought  this  was  the 
greatest  era  of  education  in  Ohio.  Our  law 
is  particularly  generous  in  that  it  forces  the 


conscience  of  no  person.  It  simply  says  you 
shall  send  your  children  to  school,  and  the 
parents  may  send  their  children  to  a  paroch- 
ial or  private  school.  We  have  worked  in 
harmony,  and  we  are  reaping  the  benefit  in 
a  unanimous  support  of  this  compulsory  ed- 
ucation law.  Ohio  has  resolved  that  here- 
after no  boy  or  girl  shall  grow  up  without 
an  elementary  education.  Let  us  uiiite  on 
this  subject,  and  push  it  in  our  different 
States. 

Mr.  Dougherty,  the  author  of  the  paper, 
corrected  Commissioner  Hancock  as  to  the 
impression  he  implied,  that  the  Wisconsin 
law  was  opposed  to  parochial  and  private 
school  training.  This,  he  said,  the  law 
permitted.  Dr.  MacAlister  called  attention 
to  the  provision  in  the  law  of  Wisconsin 
which  compelled  children  to  attend  English- 
speaking  schools.  He  said  there  were  many 
schools  in  Wisconsin  in  which  the  teaching 
and  the  text-books  used  were  in  a  foreign 
language,  and  from  this  class  of  people  the 
greatest  opposition  came. 

Mr.  MacDonald,  editor  of  the  Western 
School  yournaly  of  Topeka,  Kan.,  said  Kan- 
sas had  a  compulsory  educational  law  for 
the  past  ten  years.  He  believed  that  a  na- 
tional education  should  be  enforced. 

State  Superintendent  Wells,  of  Wisconsin, 
presented  for  discussion  the  question,  **  Whe- 
ther it  would  not  be  better  to  make  the 
school  room  attractive,  so  that  children 
would  go  there  voluntarily  ?"  He  said  the 
statistics  showing  the  amount  of  illiteracy 
in  Wisconsin  were  faulty,  as  the  majority  of 
private  and  parochial  schools  did  not  report 
their  attendance,  and  these  children  were 
counted  among  the  illiterate.  He  held  that 
the  State  has  no  right  to  compel  children 
to  go  to  the  public  schools  who  are  attend- 
ing a  parochial  or  private  school. 

COMPULSION  IN   MASSACHUSETTS. 

**  Compulsory  Education  in  Massachu- 
setts," was  the  title  of  the  paper  read  by 
George  H.  Martin,  agent  of  the  Massachu- 
setts State  Board  of  Education.  **  Compul- 
sory education,"  said  Mr.  Martin,  ''began 
under  more  favorable  conditions,  and  had  a 
more  continuous,  natural,  and  successful 
development  in  Massachusetts  than  in  any 
other  State  in  the  Union,  or  in  any  other 
country  in  the  world.  He  stated  the  condi- 
tions under  which  this  has  been  done,  traced 
at  length  the  operations  of  the  law,  and  said 
that  all  subsequent  school  legislation  finds 
in  this  law  its  sanction.  In  tracing  the  his- 
tory of  eductional  laws  in  Massachusetts,  he 
showed  that  committees  were  appointed  10 
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visit  schools  as  early  as  1789^  and  that  com- 
pulsory taxation  was  provided  for  the  sup- 
port of  schools  since  1827.  But  the  crown- 
ing feature  in  the  legislation  by  which  the 
schools  were  made  free  to  all,  he  said,  is  the 
law  of  1884,  which  requires  towns  to  provide 
at  public  expense  all  text-books  and  supplies 
needed  in  the  schools. 

In  1873,  when  other  States  were  passing 
their  first  compulsory  laws,  Massachusetts 
extended  the  required  time  from  12  weeks 
to  20  weeks  a  year,  and  last  year  it  was  ex- 
tended to  30  weeks,  and  an  order  is  now  in 
the  Legislature  to  require  school  attendance 
as  long  as  the  public  schools  are  in  session. 
Public- school  standard  is  made  the  universal 
standard.  Children  may  attend  private 
schools,  but  they  must  attend  at  least  30 
weeks^  in  the  year,  and  the  private  school 
must  be  approved  by  the  School  Committee. 
It  may  be  approved  by  the  committee  only 
when  the  committee  is  satisfied  that  the  in- 
struction is  in  all  the  branches  required  to 
be  taught  in  the  public  schools,  is  in  Eng- 
lish, and  is  equal  in  thoroughness  and  effi- 
ciency to  the  instruction  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  locality,  and  that  the  pupils 
make  equal  progress  with  the  public  school 
pupils.  Other  laws  respecting  truants  are  in 
operation,  and  the  employment  of  children 
is  practically  forbidden. 

In  concluding,  he  said  that  the  success  of 
Massachusetts  in  educating  her  people  has 
not  been  achieved  chiefly  by  compulsion. 
The  progress  which  the  State  is  making  now 
is  not  in  the  line  of  compulsion.  In  the 
quality  of  school  biiildings,  in  the  consoli- 
dation and  organization  of  country  schools, 
in  courses  of  study,  in  methods  of  instruc- 
tion in  all  grades,  in  supply  of  illustrative 
material,  in  closeness,  intelligence  and  effi- 
ciency of  supervision,  in  evening  schools,  in 
high  school  attendance,  in  industrial  draw- 
ing, in  the  diffusion  of  pedagogical  know- 
ledge and  the  development  of  a  professional 
spirit  among  teachers,  in  popular  acceptance 
of  progressive  measures,  in  close  and  cordial 
relations  between  local  and  State  officials — 
more  advance  has  been  made  in  the  last  ten 
years  than  in  any  previous  ten.  The  motive 
to  all  this  advance  is  not  law,  it  is  the  good- 
will of  the  people. 

Supt.  Edwin  P.  Seaver,  of  Boston,  said : 
"  We  have  a  force  of  16  oflScers  in  Boston  to 
look  after  school  attendance.  In  1890  there 
were  70,000  children,  between  7  and  14, 
of  whom  54,627  attended  public  schools, 
7910  attended  private  schools  and  7752  at- 
tended no  schools." 

Supt.   I.   N.   Mitchell,  of  Fond  dn  Lac, 


Wis.,  thought  that  the  two  papers  read 
should  be  considered  together,  inasmuch  as 
they  both  dealt  with  the  State  control  of  pa- 
rochial schools.  He  noticed  that  the  reader 
of  the  second  paper  claimed  that  the  pa- 
rochial schools  of  Massachusetts  are  under 
the  control  of  the  State,  and  that  the  course 
of  study  in  the  parochial  schools  must  be 
approved  by  the  authorities  of  the  public 
schools.  This  is  the  bone  of  contention  in 
Wisconsin  and  Illinois,  and  would  be  well 
worth  considering  in  connection  with  the 
first  paper. 

Superintendent  Seaver  said  that,  while 
the  law  prescribes  that  private  and  paro- 
chial schools  shall  be  approved  by  the  State 
authorities,  he  knew  of  no  instance  where  a 
private  or  a  parochial  school  was  investi- 
gated by  the  authorities. 

Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop,  of  Clinton,  Conn., 
said  the  lai;^  in  Connecticut  was  as  rigid  as 
it  is  in  Massachusetts. 

State  Supt.  Thos.  B.  Stockwell,  of  Rhode 
Island,  said  :  ''In  regard  to  the  opposition 
to  compulsory  education,  it  is  not  a  question 
of  religion — it  is  based  on  a  desire  of  the 
foreign  population  to  perpetuate  their  lan- 
guage and  customs,  and  it  is  this  we  have 
to  oppose.  It  is  the  right  and  the  duty  of 
the  nation  to  insist  that  the  children  of  this 
country  shall  be  taught  one  language,  and 
only  one  language." 

QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  afternoon  session  was  almost  wholly 
devoted  to  the  reading  of  a  paper  on  the 
"  Qualification  and  Supply  of  Teachers  for 
Public  Schools,"  by  William  C.  Anderson, 
Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin,  and  its  dicussion  by  many  of  the 
members,  as  follows : 

Paramount  to  all  other  facts  connected  with 
the  appointment  of  teachers  is  that  of  fitness, 
and  fitness  is  not  analyzable  into  any  other  ele- 
ments than  intellectual  attainments,  refined  and 
cultivated  character,  and  professional  capacity 
and  skill,  either  trained  or  developed  by  expe- 
rience. No  other  modifying  or  conditioning 
circumstances,  no  question  of  sex,  nationality, 
or  residencte.  politics  or  religion,  should  be  al- 
lowed to  offset  the  elements  which  constitute 
superior  fitness.  The  appointment  of  teachers 
in  the  city  schools  is  governed  by  the  previous 
fact  of  qualification.  If  the  appointing  power 
is  distributed  among  lay  officers,  however  high 
may  be  their  purposes,  there  is  urgent  necessity 
of  rigorous  rules  for  certification. 

The  good  men  who  feel  that  the  place  should 
be  given  to  the  applicant  who  comes  first,  to  the 
girl  who  has  a  mother  to  support,  to  the  gradu- 
ate of  his  own  school,  the  daughter  of  a  local 
politician,  or  a  member  of  the  same  church  with 
himself,  will  always  flourish  in  the  city  school 
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boards.  He  is  frecjuently  a  good  man  for  all  other 
purposes  but  hiring  teachers,  and  there  is  no 
reason  for  disaualifying  him  for  exercising  that 
function  when  his  generous  predilections  may  be 
rendered  harmless  by  a  little  wise  legislation. 

The  problem  which  seems  to  be  most  de- 
serving our  attention,  in  the  form  of  a  simple 
proposition,  may  be  stated  thus :  What  should 
oe  done  to  secure  for  a  system  of  city  schools 
an  ample  supply  of  well  Qualified  teachers? 
From  estimates  made  in  the  Milwaukee  schools 
in  the  year  1887  and  1888,  when  this  subject 
was  carefully  examined,  I  found  the  rate  of 
change  in  the  personnel  of  the  teaching  corps 
to  be  from  xo  to  12  per  cent  The  present  corps 
of  more  than  500  teachers  at  this  rate  needs  an 
annual  reinforcement  of  50  teachers  to  supply 
vacancies,  and  25  to  fill  new  places  caused  by 
growth  of  the  system — a  total  of  75  new  teach- 
ers annually.  In  Chicago  this  rate  of  change 
would  approximate  an  annual  addition  to  £e 
teaching  corps  of  240  teachers.  Perhaps  the 
more  rapid  rate  of  expansion  which  has  char- 
acterized the  growth  of  Chicago,  would  rec^uire 
even  more  than  this  number  of  annual  additions 
to  their  list  of  teachers.  In  Philadelphia,  I 
think,  there  are  employed  2400  or  more  teach- 
ers. The  penalty  for  matrimony,  which  some 
boards  impose,  and  the  same  average  of  retire- 
ments, through  unavoidable  causes,  which  holds 
in  Milwaukee,  would  require  at  least  2jo  re- 
cruits annually  to  supply  vacancies.  It  is  ap- 
parent, in  view  of  these  facts,  that  a  weak  and 
defective  policy,  under  which  so  many  new 
teachers  are  employed,  must  impair  the  work 
of  the  schools,  and,  in  the  course  of  time,  ope- 
rate as  an  insurmountably  obstacle  to  progress 
and  improvement.  On  the  other  hand,  a, 
thorough,  efficient  and  practical  system  of  sup- 
plying all  vacancies  with  the  best  talent  pro- 
curable, and  this  without  regard  to  any  con- 
sideration ulterior  to  the  prime  object  of  good 
teaching,  must  raise  and  improve  the  standard 
of  public  education. 

If  this  important  business  is  relegated  to  local 
boards  or  committees,  or  commissioners,  the 
sources  of  supply,  though  on  the  whole  aug- 
mented, are  still  lower  in  qualification,  and  the 
danger  of  inferior  appointments  is  greatly  in- 
creased. The  larger  the  city,  therefore,  the 
greater  the  liability  from  this  cause  to  admit  to 
the  teaching  corps  inferior  teachers,  and  the 
greater  the  necessity,  as  before  remarked,  of 
laws  and  a  wisely-devised  system  of  applying 
standards  of  qualification  and  of  supplying 
vacancies. 

The  higher  salaries  paid  in  large  cities  are 
supposed  to  attract  talent,  and,  on  the  whole,  to 
give  the  city  schools  an  advantage  over  those 
of  small  towns,  which  good  teachers  leave,  in- 
vited \>y  better  compensation  and  the  higher 
satisfaction  of  city  hfe.  Liberal  salaries  are 
quite  as  attractive  to  the  half-educated  novice 
and  the  incompetent  of  varied  trials  and  many 
failures,  as  they  are  to  the  well-trained  and  suc- 
cessful. Where  the  inducements  are  such  as 
to  encourage  and  reward  the  most  capable, 
there  should  be  strong  safeguards  against  the 
presumptions  of  the  unworthy. 


Three  classes  constitute  the  &upply  of  teach- 
ers for  city  schools.  They  are :  First,  teachers 
trained  by  the  city  in  the  training  class  or  nor- 
mal schools,  which,  in  turn,  are  fed  by  high 
schools  and  academies.  Second,  teachers 
trained  in  distant  classes  or  normal  schools, 
and,  either  by  examination  or  acceptance  of 
diploma,  licensed  and  appointed.  The  majority 
have  experience  before  applying  for  places  in 
the  city.  Though  professionally  trained,  they, 
as  a  class,  have,  qualities  distinct  from  the  city 
trained  teachers  and  are  not  infrequently  called 
country  teachers  or  outsiders.  Third,  tea^chers 
without  professional  training,  who,  having  won 
certificates  upon  examination  abroad  or  in  the 
city,  enter  the  rolls  and  abide  their  time  to  se- 
cure appointments.  With  these  are  included 
the  unfinished  productions  of  high  schools  and 
academies,  ana  many  young  persons  who, 
spurred  by  necessity,  seek  a  shorter  cut  to  the 
earning  of  a  living  than  the  way  through  the 
normal  school.  The  first  two  sources  mentioned 
include  persons  of  professional  training;  the 
third,  by  no  means  inferior  in  number,  except 
to  make  teachers  of  themselves  after  engage- 
ment. Among  them  may  be  a  few  having  such 
natural  gifts  as  to  deserve  the  appellation  "bom 
teachers,"  a  term  which  is  converted  into  that 
sophism  so  often  resorted  to  in  proof  of  the  in- 
adequacy of  normal  training,  namely:  "Teach- 
ers are  born,  not  made."  This  class,  however, 
includes  a  much  larger  number,  who  for  the 
welfare  of  the  children  whom  they  are  entrusted 
to  teach,  might  better  not  have  been  born  at  all. 
The  principal  point  to  be  noticed  in  regard  to 
this  third  class  is  that  they  make  teachers  of 
themselves  at  the  sacrifice  of  their  pupils*  inter- 
ests, upon  whom  they  must  practice  and  exper- 
iment. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  urge  to  this  au- 
dience the  great  desirability  of  a  professional 
standard  for  admission  to  the  ranks  of  city 
teachers.  The  practical  obstacles  to  enforcing 
professional  training  or  experience  as  a  pre- 
re<juisite  to  a  license  or  appointment  are  not  so 
serious  as  to  deter  us  from  attempting  the  es- 
tablishment of  such  a  standard.  I  believe  that 
it  might  be  accomplished  more  easily  than  is 
generally  supposed. 

In  the  absence  of  any  professional  training, 
experience,  together  with  proof  of  high  general 
culture,  shopld  be  acceptable.  The  establish- 
ment of  such  a  standard  would  at  once  dispose 
of  that  army  of  well- intending  novices  who  are 
constantly  in  waiting  to  fill  vacant  places  as 
they  appear  in  public  schools.  It  woula  exclude 
.  a  considerable  number  of  those  immature  per- 
""sons  who,  more  ambitious  than  successful  in 
their  efforts  before  village  boards,  find  easier 
access  into  city  school  rooms  by  the  aid  of  their 
city  firiends.  It  would,  of  course,  exclude  that 
large  number  of  young  people  in  the  city  who 
are  unwilling  to  give  to  the  preparation  of 
teaching  the  time  and  labor  which  modem 
methods  require.  Rules  faithfully  enforced  to 
accomplish  this  end  would,  in  my  opinion, 
promote  the  efficiency  of  city  schools  more 
than  any  other  single  measure  which  might  be 
adopted. 
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TEACHERS  IN  THE  RIGHT  PLACE. 

City  Supt.  A.  B.  Blodgett,  of  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  in  opening  the  discussion  on  the  pa- 
per, said  that  Talleyrand's  epigram,  "The 
art  of  putting  right  men  in  the  right  places 
is  the  first  in  the  science  of  government," 
might  be  changed  to  read,  *'The  art  of  put- 
ting right  teachers  in  the  right  places  is  the 
first  in  the  science  of  education." 

City  Supt.  L.  O.  Foose,  of  Harrisburg, 
said  he  found  it  necessary  to  establish  some 
kind  of  a  standard,  and  had  arrived  at  a 
point  where  his  Board  recognized  only  a 
high  standard. 

City  Supt.  Thomas  M.  Balliett,  of  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  said  he  could  subscribe  to 
everything  that  had  been  said,  and  asked 
where  well-trained  teachers  can  be  got. 
''You  cannot  send  your  teachers  to  the 
Normal  School  and  you  cannot  discharge 
them.  What  is  the  Superintendent  for?  I 
conceive  that  the  highest  function  of  the 
Superintendent  is  to  take  the  teachers  he 
has  and  make  good  teachers  of  them.  You 
cannot  discharge  the  teachers  you  have, 
for,  before  you  would  get  rid  of  lo  per  cent, 
of  them,  your  head  is  gone.  Get  your 
teachers  around  you,  and  instruct  them  as 
if  you  were  a  teacher  of  pedagogy  in  a 
college.  Get  rid  of  all  the  incompetent 
teachers  you  can.  I  always  made  an  effort 
to  put  one  or  two  good  teachers  in  a  build- 
ing, and,* by  sandwiching  the  poor  teachers 
between  good  teachers,  you  will  make  it  so 
uncomfortable  for  the  former  that  they  will 
soon  leave." 

Dr.  MacAlister  said  that  for  the  first  six 
years  of  his  Superin tendency  of  the  Public 
Schools  of  Philadelphia  he  persistently  dis- 
regarded a  rule  of  the  Board  of  Education 
to  report  incompetent  teachers.  That  rule 
was  modified  about  a  year  ago  and  some 
of  the  objectionable  features  removed. 
Since  then  several  teachers  have  been  dis- 
missed. He  described  how  he  had  instituted 
the  Saturday  morning  lectures  to  teachers, 
the  attendance  on  which  was  voluntary. 
The  attendance  at  these  lectures  increased 
from  about  400  to  over  a  thousand.  "And, 
if  any  progress  has  been  made  by  the  teach- 
ers of  Philadelphia,"  said  he,  "it  has  been 
due  to  these  meetings.  The  revised  course 
of  instruction  would  have  been  useless  with- 
out these  meetings.  In  this  city  of  2700 
teachers  there  are  many  incompetent. 
Among  them  are  women  who  have  labored 
30  years  or  more.  Are  these  women  to  be 
turned  out?  Have  they  no  claim  on  this 
city  !  Have  they  not  done  good,  honest 
work  ?    I  believe  with  Dr.  Balliett  that  the 


one  supreme  duty  of  the  Superintendent  is 
to  be  a  teacher  of  teachers." 

The  other  members  who  discussed  the 
paper  were  David  W.  Harlan,  Superinten- 
dent, of  Wilmington,  Del.,  who  advocated 
good  salaries  for  teachers ;  William  N.  Bar- 
ringer,  Superintendent,  of  Newark,  N.  J.; 
John  D.  Prince,  Agent  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education  of  Massachusetts ;  C.  W. 
Bardeen,  editor  of  the  School  Bulletin^  of 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  Samuel  T.  Dutton,  Super- 
intendent, of  Brookline,  Mass.;  J.  M. 
Greenwood,  Superintendent,  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo.;  Dr.  E.  E.  White,  of  Cincinnati; 
G.  Stanley  Hall,  of  Clark  University, 
Hoboken,  N.  J.,  and  President  Draper. 

Just  before  adjourning:,  Dr.  MacAlister 
announced  that  Mayor  Fitler  tendered  his 
compliments  to  the  members  and  invited 
them  to  visit  him,  at  City  Hall,  to-day. 
The  Mayot,  as  President  of  the  Union 
League,  also  tendered  them  the  privileges  of 
the  club  as  long  as  they  remain  in  the  city. 

NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  evening  session,  Mr.  Henry  IL 
Edmunds,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  of  Philadelphia, 
to  welcome  the  delegates,  did  so  in  a  short 
address.  He  extended  to  the  members  an 
invitation  to  visit  any  of  the  schools,  and 
promised  that  any  who  wished  to  do  so 
would  be  accompanied  by  a  member  or 
members  of  the  committee.  Mr.  Edmunds 
also  invited  the  members  to  a  reception  to 
be  given  on  Thursday  evening. 

President  Draper  responded  briefly,  and 
the  courtesies  of  the  Board  of  Education  were 
accepted  with  thanks.  He  then  introduced 
Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  who  addressed  the 
meeting  on  "The  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation ;  Its  Organization  and  Functions." 

Dr.  Harris  began  his  address  by  referring 
to  the  organization  of  the  Association  in  this 
city  33  years  ago.  He  sketched  its  early 
history  briefly.  Other  associations  of  a 
State  or  sectional  character  were  named 
whose  influence  tended  toward  the  organi- 
zation of  the  National  Association.  The 
functions  of  the  organization  were  defined, 
and  the  good  derived  from  experience  and 
participation  in  its  meetings  discussed.  The 
call  for  the  meeting  for  organization  said  : 
"  Concentrate  the  wisdom  and  power  of 
numerous  minds."  Phases  of  the  work  of 
the  Association  were  discussed  in  detail. 
There  were  numerous  papers  on  courses  of 
study,  the  theory  of  education  and  various 
branches,  besides  others  on  ventilation,  for- 
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eign  systems,  etc.  Impromptu  discussions 
are  of  great  advantage.  The  contact  of 
mind  with  mind,  obtained  at  the  conven- 
tions, is  of  wonderful  value,  probably  one- 
half  of  the  direct  aid  obtained  by  the  mem- 
bers. Since  1870  the  Association  has  been 
engaged  in  forming  departments  for  special 
work,  of  which  there  are  now  ten.  He 
closed  by  making  suggestions  for  other  de- 
partments, not  of  a  large  scope,  but  in  the 
way  of  round-table  discussions  for  specialists. 
After  a  spirited  general  discussion,  and 
announcements  by  the  President,  the  De- 
partment adjourned. 

ART  EDUCATION. 

The  convention  tesumed  its  sessions  on 
Wednesday,  commencing  the  day  with  a 
discussion  on  **  Art  Education,"  Prof. 
James  MacAlister  leading.  The  paper 
which  he  offered  made  an  earnest  plea  for 
higher  education,  with  the  argument  that 
'*  in  the  absence  of  the  militant  power  in 
our  American  state,  we  base  our  institutions 
entirely  upon  the  dominance  of  the  moral 
and  spiritual  faculties  among  men.*'  We 
can  present  only  the  closing  paragraphs  of 
this  carefully-prepared  paper : 

A  course  of  study  should  be  prepared  in 
which  the  sequential  development  of  the  sub- 
ject through  all  the  grades  should  be  clearly 
E resented.  But  few  of  the  regular  teachers  have 
ad  ahy  training  in  this  subject.  They  need, 
therefore,  to  have  it  so  presented  that  they  may 
be  able  not  only  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
features  to  be  taught  in  their  respective  grades, 
but  also  to  see  the  unfolding  of  the  subject 
tlirough  all  the  grades.  Not  until  the  grade 
teachers  are  able  to  take  this  comprehensive 
view  of  the  work,  not  until  they  see  that  the 
study  is  recognized  as  an  organic  feature  in  the 
general  course,  can  they  be  expected  to  take 
other  than  an  exceptional  interest  in  it. 

The  instruction  in  this  subject  in  the  schools 
should  be  under  the  direction  of  special  instruc- 
tors or  directors  in  art  education .  These  special 
instructors  should  be  broadly  educated  persons. 
It  is  not  enough  that  they  have  received  train- 
ing in  technical  art  work.  They  should  also 
be  familiar  with  educational  methods,  with  the 
general  school  conditions  that  surround  the 
teaching  of  art  in  the  public  schools ;  and  then, 
above  all,  they  should  be  able  to  interpret  the 
work  in  its  principles  and  methods  to  the  grade 
teachers,  as  well  as  justly  to  criticise  and  super- 
vise their  work. 

The  schools  need  to  be  supplied  with  more 
objects  for  the  children  to  study.  The  models 
of  the  type  forms  that  are  now  being  so  gener- 
ally introduced  should  be  supplemented  with 
casts  of  natural  forms  artistically  treated,  in  or- 
der that  the  children  in  their  individual  study 
of  natural  forms  may  see  good  examples  of  the 
art-rendering  of  nature,  and  also  with  reproduc- 
tions of  fine  examples  of  historical  ornament, 


both  in  relief  and  in  color,  that  the  children 
may  have  opportunities  to  study  good  examples 
of  art-work  applied  to  common  life.  In  addition 
to  these  reproductions  there  should  also  be  in- 
troduced reproductions  of  choice  vase  forms 
from  classic,  Renaissance  and  Oriental  art. 
Man's  realization  of  pure  beauty  of  form  and 
color  has,  perhaps,  found  its  most  complete 
expression  in  fictile  art,  and  as  these  vase  forms 
can  be  shown  to  be  developments  under  the 
influence  of  the  feeling  for  beauty  from  the 
type  forms  we  have  been  considering,  and  as 
they  are  full  of  historic  associations,  they  will 
greatly  interest  the  children,  and  can,  therefore, 
be  studied  with  much  greater  profit  for  purposes 
of  object  drawing  than  the  miscellaneous  ob- 
jects possessing  no  distinct  elements  of  beauty 
that  are  too  frequently  placed  before  them. 

With  well-considered  courses  of  study  in  art 
education,  with  the  schools  supplied  with  suit- 
able materials  and  objects  for  study,  with  proper 
directors  of  art-teaching  in  the  schools,  we 
should  see,  I  believe,  a  real  art  development  in 
this  country  unexampled  in  the  world's  history. 

And  all  this  is  possible.  Upon  you  as  School 
Superintendents  devolves  this  important  work. 
You  have  it  in  your  power  to  lead  this  people 
to  a  right  understanding  of  what  art  education 
means  in  the  schools,  where  the  people  are 
taught  to  show  how  intimately,  how  organically 
it  is  connected  with  all  that  makes  for  true 
manhood  and  true  womanhood — how  it  may 
elevate  all  manual  work,  and  make  it  an  ex- 
pression of  right  thinking  and  noble  living. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the 
want  of  art  culture  among  our  people.  This  is 
one  of  the  noticeable  facts  connected  with  our 
social  life,  and  yet  the  student  of  history  sees 
that  man's  creations  in  art  are  among  his  high- 
est achievements,  and  that  they  are  identified 
with  his  highest  moral  and  spiritual  develop- 
ment. In  the  perspective  of  history  it  is  the 
wonderful  art  creations  of  Athens  and  Rome 
and  Florence  and  Venice,  of  Phidias  and 
Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo  and  Titian,  en- 
shrining as  they  do  some  of  the  loftiest  concep- 
tions of  the  human  mind,  that  make  these  cities 
chief  among  men.  No  man  can  truly  love  and 
create  the  beautiful  and  be  base.  As  a  people 
we  are  ignorant  of  the  great  social  uplifting  and 
regenerating  influence  of  art,  and  yet  we  have 
in  our  system  of  public  education  the  grandest 
opportunity  that  was  ever  given  to  a  people  to 
make  art  in  its  highest  aspects  the  common 
heritage  of  all.  We  are  broadening  its  scope. 
With  the  introduction  of  the  kindergarten  we 
are  recognizing  the  humanity  of  the  child. 
With  the  introduction  of  the  study  of  natural 
science  we  are  recognizing  the  world  of  nature 
as  a  divine  storehouse,  filled  with  exhaustless 
treasures  for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  man. 
With  the  introduction  of  industrial  training  we 
are  recognizing  manual  labor  as  concreting 
human  thought  in  the  broad  interests  of  hu- 
manity. In  introducing  art  education  we  are 
recognizing  that  the  beautiful  is  not  only  the 
supreme  truth  in  the  material  world,  but  that  it 
is  also  a  part  of  the  supreme  truth  in  the  moral 
world,  and  that  so  far  as  it  enters  into  human 
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life  it  is  a  Divine  influence  that  makes  for 
righteousness  among  men. 

The  love  of  the  beautiful,  therefore,  should  be 
one  of  the  fine  flowers  of  our  public  education, 
and  when  art  education  shall  be  so  incorporated 
into  the  schools  that  its  rich,  benign  influence 
shall  permeate  the  life  of  the  whole  people  we 
may  then  write  over  the  door  of  every  American 
school  house  these  inspiring  words  of  Schiller : 
Create  the  beautiful,  and  seeds  are  sown 
For  godhke  flowers  to  man  as  yet  unknown. 

Superintendent  Balliet,  in  the  discussion 
which  followed,  said :  "  The  paper  we  have 
just  listened  to  has  presented  the  subject  in 
such  a  manner  as  it  has  never  before  been 
presented  to  this  department.  Art  is  rooted 
in  prehistoric  man,  and  the  love  of  the 
beautiful  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  useful.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  look  upon  art  education  as 
something  that  can  be  added  to  what  is 
being  done  in  public  schools.  Art  is  demo- 
cratic and  can  reach  every  being,  every 
child.  Science  must  underlie  art.  If  we 
study  botany  it  is  proper  that  we  should 
copy  the  leaf  and  the  plant.  And  if  we  stop 
there  we  fail  to  accomplish  what  we  are  seek- 
ing. The  study  of  history  lands  us  in  liter- 
ature, and  the  study  of  literature  is  supposed 
to  lead  us  into  an  appreciation  of  what  is 
beautiful  in  language.  But  literature  is 
taught  in  the  public  schools  as  a  parsing  ex- 
ercise— the  finding  out  of  figures  of  speech. 
It  is  taught  in  such  a  way  that  a  boy  leaves 
school,  glad  to  get  rid  of  his  studies — not 
with  a  desire  to  read  more.  If  you  want  to 
cultivate  art  education  you  want  to  put  it 
into  the  souls  of  teachers.  You  cannot  have 
art  education  as  long  as  you  have  cheap 
teachers.  The  only  way  to  get  good  teach- 
ers is  on  the  ground  of  fitness.  The  hand  of 
politics  must  be  kept  out  of  the  selection  of 
teachers  It  is  useless  to  talk  of  art  educa- 
tion until  this  can  be  done." 

Prof.  J.  H.  Hoose,  principal  of  the  Nor- 
mal School  of  Cortland,  New  York,  said 
that  he  was  a  believer  in  art  education  in  its 
broadest  sense.  It  is  not  the  form  that 
makes  a  subject  beautiful — it  is  the  spirit 
which  shines  through  the  form.  He  did  not 
believe  in  accuracy  in  art.  In  a  child  art 
is  a  spontaneous  spirituality,  but  when  he 
goes  to  school  he  is  surrounded  with  regula- 
lations  that  stiffen  his  spirituality.  He  ap- 
pealed for  freedom  for  the  child  in  express- 
ing his  artistic  inclinations. 

"  HIGHEST  OFFICE  .OF  DRAWING." 

Prof.  Frank  Abom,  teacher  of  drawing  in 
the  public  schools  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  read 
a  paper  on  the  "  Highest  Office  of  Drawing," 
in  which  he  said  : 

There  is  no  evidence  to  justify  the  assumption 


that  genius  is  ever  anything  but  an  educational 
product  in  which  the  line  of  least  resistence  has 
been  exceptionally  clear  and  constant  in  one 
direction.  Until  genius  is  proven  to  be  some- 
thing else  than  this,  the  educational  aim  can 
only  be  to  learn  how  and  what  can  be  done 
that  other  minds  may  possess  similar  capability. 
That  the  line  of  least  mtellectual  resistence  lies 
through  the  imaginative  faculties  is  readily 
shown.  By  recording  or  materializing  the 
mental  images  by  means  of  language  a  com- 
plete system  of  mind  engineering  is  thoroughly 
established.  Drawing  is  the  language  of  form, 
and  in  its  employment  as  a  means  of  recording 
mental  images,  describing  imaginary  aspects  of 
imaginary  objects,  it  attains  its  highest  office. 
The  process  by  which  this  is  done  is  simplicity 
itself.  Beginnmg  with  such  forms  as  will  enlist 
the  child's  co-operation,  and  proceeding  from 
this  to  the  work  of  consummate  artists,  the  child 
is  given  problems  to  describe  given  aspects  of 
specific  objects.  To  illustrate  the  process :  The 
educator  draws  some  aspect  from  a  common 
object  on  the  blackboard,  as  a  chair  in  any 
position,  or  a  man  pushing  a  box,  and  names 
some  other  aspect  of  the  same  object,  or  the 
opposite,  right,  left,  front,  back  or  top,  as  a 
problem  to  be  solved.  This  the  children  try  to 
do,  and  as  soon  as  they  have  had  time  to  make 
a  memorandum,  materializing  their  mental 
image  of  the  required  aspect,  the  educator 
draws  a  correct  memorandum  of  the  solution  on 
the  board,  in  the  presence  of  the  class,  for  their 
comparison.  This  scheme  is  parallel  to  the 
plan  of  solving  written  problems  in  mathematics. 
It  adapts  itself  equally  to  all  the  branches  of 
drawing. 

In  the  general  discussion  which  followed, 
Superintendents  L.  W.  Day,  of  Cleveland  ; 
Charles  F.  Gordon,  of  Yonkers;  H.  S. 
Jones,  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  and  Andrew  F. 
Rickoff  took  part;  after  which  President 
Draper  called  on  Hon.  James  L.  Hughes, 
Inspector  General  of  Education  of  To- 
ronto. Mr.  Hughes  spoke  of  the  educa- 
tional union  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  hoped  that  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  in  Canada, 
next  July,  would  be  productive  of  good  re- 
sults in  many  ways. 

Immediately  after  adjournment  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Department  availed  themselves 
of  Mayor  Fitler's  invitation  and  proceeded 
to  City  Hall  in  a  body.  They  passed 
through  his  Honor's  private  office  into  the 
assembly  room,  where  they  were  introduced 
to  Mayor  Fitler  by  Dr.  MacAlister  and 
President  Draper.  After  they  had  all 
shaken  hands  with  the  Mayor,  his  Honor 
addressed  them  briefly,  saying  he  was  glad 
to  welcome  them  to  the  good  old  city  of 
Philadelphia,  as  he  recognized  that  they 
were  engaged  in  a  work  that  was  the  basis 
of  religion,  civilization,  and  good  govern- 
ment.    President  Draper  thanked  the  Mayor 
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for  receiving  them  so  cordially,  and  the 
members  departed. 

After  dinner  the  members  visited  the 
Ledger  building,  where  they  were  received 
by  Mr.  George  W.  Childs  in  his  private 
office.  Here  a  pleasant  half-hour  was  spent 
with  Mr.  Childs,  who  showed  them  his  in- 
teresting collection  of  memento^  and  arti- 
cles of  virtu.  To  each  of  the  members  Mr. 
Childs  presented  a  souvenir  of  their  visit, 
after  which  they  went  through  the  press- 
room and  other  departments  of  this  great 
newspaper  office. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES,  ETC. 

Except  the  delivery  of  short  addresses  by 
Superintendent  Pratt,  of  the  Indian  School 
at  Carlisle,  advocating  the  liberal  education 
of  young  Indians,  and  by  General  S.  C. 
Armstrong,  of  the  Colored  University  at 
Hampton,  Va.,  who  told  of  the  progress  of 
the  colored  race,  the  afternoon  session  ^as 
devoted  to  the  business  of  the  Department. 

United  States  Commissioner  of  Education 
William  T.  Harris,  from  the  Committee  to 
Consider  the  Matter  of  School  Statistics  and 
Reports,  suggested  these  four  heads  for 
school  statistics:  "Attendance  of  pupils, 
course  of  study,  teaching  forces,  and  appli- 
ances and  support."  The  committee  urged 
a  discussion  of  these  heads  so  that  there 
might  not  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  terms.  The  report  was  ac- 
cepted and  referred  to  the  committee  for 
further  elaboration. 

Supt.  William  H.  Maxwell,  of  Brooklyn, 
from  the  Committee  on  Qualification  of 
Teachers,  reported  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Department  that  local  candidates  for  the 
position  of  teacher  should  have  the  follow- 
ing qualifications :  In  scholarship  the  mini- 
mum requirement  should  be  graduation  from 
the  local  high  school  or  some  institution  of 
similar  or  higher  rank;  in  professional 
training  a  course  of  at  least  one  year  in  the 
principles  and  methods  of  education  m  a 
local  training  or  high  school ;  in  experience, 
at  least  one  year's  satisfactory  trial  or  provi- 
sional certificate  before  a  permanent  certifi- 
cate is  granted.  From  the  present  unsettled 
and  various  stand  points  of  certification,  the 
committee  did  not  advise  the  employment 
of  teachers  from  candidates  from  without 
the  city  below  the  rank  of  principal,  except 
upon  examination  by  the  city  Superintend- 
ent. No  person  should  be  licensed  to  teach 
who  is  not  possessed  of  sound  scholarship, 
and  has  either  had  professional  training  or 
proved  his  fitness  for  his  work  by  practical 
experience.    The  report  was  accepted. 


The  Committee  on  Nominations  reported 
the  following  selections:  President,  Henry 
Sabin,  of  Ohio;  Vice-Presidents,  V.  G. 
Curtis,  of  Connecticut,  and  Oscar  H. 
Cooper,  of  Texas;  Secretary,  L.  W.  Day, 
of  Ohio. 

President  Draper  announced  that  the  se- 
lection of  the  next  place  of  meeting  was  in 
order,  and  invitations  were  extended  from 
Brooklyn,  Washington,  Madison  and  Little 
Rock.  Philadelphia  was  suggested  by  mem- 
bers from  outside,  who  declared  they  were 
delighted  with  what  they  had  received  and 
would  be  glad  to  return  next  year.  Brook- 
lyn was  selected  on  the  second  ballot. 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  AND  CIVIL  SERVICE 
REFORM. 

George  William  Curtis,  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  New  York,  was  the  speaker  of 
the  evening,  his  topic  being  "  The  Public 
School  and  Civil  Service  Reform. ' '  He  was 
introduced  by  President  Draper,  and  was 
greeted  with  enthusiastic  applause.  His 
address  was  much  as  follows  : 

When  my  friend,  the  Superintendent  (Jf  Pub- 
lic Instruction  in  the  State  of  New  York,  who  is 
also  the  President  of  this  Association,  asked  me 
to  speak  to  you  this  evening,  I  told  him  that 
nothing  could  surpass  my  willingness  except 
my  hesitation.  I  hesitated  with  the  natural  re- 
luctance of  a  man  who  doubts  whether  even 
profound  sympathy  and  interest  in  a  good 
cause  necessarily  qualify  him  to  speak  to  its 
masters  and  experts. 

Every  man  might  be  proud  and  glad  of  the 
opportunity  which  you  offer  me,  for  he  would 
know  that  in  speaking  to  the  higher  officers  of 
the  public  schools  from  every  part  of  the  Union 
he  is  talking  to  the  whole  country.  If,  indeed  ,"* 
the  subject  of  civil  service  reform  be  more  fa- 
miliar to  you  in  its  connection  with  politics,  you 
will  not  fear  that  I  may  be  betrayed  into  an  un- 
timely political  address.  Civil  service  reform 
assumes  that  personal  preference  and  party  in- 
terest and  partisan  influence  are  not  aids,  but 
hindrances,  to  the  independent  exercise  of  dis- 
cretion in  the  discharge  of  duties  which  are  not ' 
political;  and  the  reform  law,  therefore,  presents 
to  the  appointing  authority  for  its  final  choice, 
irrespective  of  persons  or  parties,  and  of  every 
illicit  and  illegitimate  consideration,  only  those 
candidates  who  have  been  proved  to  be  fully  fit 
and  qualified  for  the  duties  of  the  place  to  be 
filled.  This  is  the  reason  and  the  method  of 
civil  service  reform.  Nothing  is  more  familiar 
than  the  fact  that  the  evil  for  which  civil 
service  reform  offers  a  remedy  is  co-extensive 
with  the  whole  domain  of  the  public  service. 
What  is  the  fundamental  and  vital  branch  of 
that  service  ?  In  the  large  sense  of  the  public 
service  maintained  by  general  taxation  for  the 
public  benefit  is  there  any  department  whose 
constantly  greater  efficiency  is  more  vital  to  the 
national  welfare  than  that  which  is  represented 
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in  this  Association  ?  Are  the  customhouse  and 
the  post-office  more  important  branches  of  the 
public  service  than  the  public  school  ?  Three 
centuries  ago  Martin  Luther  said  that  the  Ger- 
man wl>o  would  not  send  his  children  to  school 
was  a  traitor  to  his  country ;  and  if  to-day,  as 
Mr.  James  Russell  Parsons,  Jr.,  Inspector  of 
Academies  in  New  York,  tells  us  in  a  recent 
paper,  the  maintenance  of  schools  is  held  in  the 
German  empire  to  be  the  first  duty  of  the  State, 
can  it  be  a  secondary  duty  in  a  Republic? 

DANGER  OF  THE  SPOILS  SYSTEM. 

If  any  branch  of  the  public  service,  therefore, 
should  be  resolutely  secured  against  every  form 
of  the  abuse  I  have  described,  should  be  wholly 
independent  of  mere  personal  or  partisan  influ- 
ence, and  free  from  the  malignant  power  of 
patronage  or  spoils,  it  is  the  public  school  sys- 
tem. If  that  be  a  mischievous,  wasteful,  demor- 
alizing system  in  other  branches  of  the  public 
service,  what  is  it  in  the  school?  The  public 
school  system  pervades  the  whole  country, 
penetrates  evefy  district,  touches  every  village 
and  neighborhood,  and  moulds  the  ductile  in- 
telligence and  character  of  the  citizens  of  the 
future.  If  the  fitness  of  a  postmaster,  of  a  cus- 
toms collector,  of  a  land  agent,  of  an  appraiser, 
is  incontestably  a  public  interest  to  be  ascer- 
tained with  all  practicable  care  and  certainty,  is 
the  selection  and  fitness  of  the  public  school 
teacher  of  less  concern  to  the  commonwealth  ? 

Certainly  there  should  be  as  much  care  in 
selecting  a  teacher  as  in  selecting  a  fourth  class 
clerk  in  a  public  office.  For  what  is  the  key  of 
an  effective  public  school  system  ?  It  is  not  the 
pupil,  who  is  plastic  material,  but  the  artificer 
who  shapes  the  material.  It  is  not  the  school 
property,  nor  the  appropriations  for  mainten- 
ance, indispensable  as  they  are.  Reason,  ex- 
periencis,  the  common  consent  of  all  great 
thinkers,  and  all  authorities  upon  the  subject, 
agree  that  the  teacher  is  the  school.  All  the 
wealth  of  India  or  of  California  could  not  pro- 
vide a  great  school  of  any  degree  unless  it  could 
secure  great  teachers.  Noble  buildings,  storied 
quadrangles  and  ancient  groves,  munificent 
endowments,  museums,  laboratories,  gymnasi- 
ums, libraries,  the  profuse  accumulation  of 
literary  and  scientific  resources,  without  the 
teacher  is  but  Pygmalion's  statue  uninspired, 
the  body  without  the  soul. 

NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS. 

I  Not  only  are  the  teachers  so  important  a  body, 
but  they  are  by  far  the  most  numerous  body  of 
public  servants.  Of  the  great  national  execu- 
tive departments,  the  post-office  is  most  gener- 
ally diffused.  Its  service  is  co-extensive  with 
the  national  domain.  For  their  own  benefit,  for 
the  maintenance  of  free  republican  institutions, 
to  transmit  to  their  children  unimpaired  the 
great  heritage  of  wisely  organized  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty  which  tiiey  received  from  their 
fathers,  the  citizens  of  this  country  tax  them- 
selves enormously  every  year  to  educate  their 
children  in  the  public  schools ;  and  the  only  re- 
turn of  this  vast  outlay  for  which  they  look  is 
the  intelligence  and  morality,  and  the  material 


prosperity  which  inevitably  follows  public  intel- 
ligence and  morality  as  the  crops  follow  the 
quickening  sun  of  April  and  the  soft  breath  of 
May. 

Teacherships  in  the  schools  are  not  popularly 
regarded  as  subjects  of  patronage.  But  are  they 
not  so  practically,  and  is  it  wise  that  they  should 
remain  so?  What  is  the  present  system?  I 
believe  that  the  requirement  of  certification  or 
license  before  appointment  is  universal  in  all 
the  States  of  the  Union.  The  examination  upon 
which  the  certificate  or  license  issues  is  then  the 
cardinal  point.  What  are  the  vital,  essential 
conditions  of  effective  examination  ?  To  be 
properly  effective  the  examinations  must  be  uni- 
form, entirely  competent  and  wholly  indepen- 
dent of  the  appointing  power.  The  examiners 
must  be  sincerely  interested  in  education,  fa- 
miliar with  the  duties  of  a  teacher  and  with  the 
requirements  of  the  art  of  teaching,  and  capable 
of  conducting  an  examination  to  ascertain  both 
the  scholastic  attainments  and  the  specific  pro- 
fessional fitness  of  the  candidates.  By  whom, 
generally  speaking,  is  this  examination  con- 
ducted? By  city  Boards  of  Education  and 
County  Commissioners,  or  trustees  or  com- 
mittees, who  are  appointed  by  political  officers 
or  nominated  by  party  conventions ;  these  are 
the  authorities  who  examine  and  certify  or  li- 
cense and  appoint  more  than  90  per  cent,  of 
the  teachers.  Is  this  a  reasonable  manner  of 
securing  public  officers  quahfied  for  duties  so 
delicate  and  important  as  those  of  teachers  in 
the  public  schools  ?  Is  it  a  method  which  would 
be  likely  to  secure  the  most  competent  service 
of  any  kind  ?  There  is,  indeed,  an  examina- 
tion, but  the  examining  and  certifying  Board  is 
appointed  by  political  officers  or  named  by  a 

f>arty  convention.  Is  a  Board  so  appointed 
ikely  to  be  a  Board  peculiarly  qualified  to  con- 
duct such,  examinations?  Is  a  party  caucus 
generally  intent  upon  such  competence  in  the 
candidates  whom  it  nominates?  And  when 
the  Board  so  nominated  not  only  examines  and 
certifies  or  licenses  teachers,  but  also  appoints 
them,  are  such  appointments  generally  or  often 
made  for  fitness  alone  ?  I  speak,  of  course,  of 
a  system,  not  of  individuals.  I  know  how  many 
excellent  men  are  selected  even  under  this 
method,  as  I  know  that  in  other  parts  of  the 

Eublic  service  under  a    similar  system  most 
onest,  industrious  and  efficient  officers  and 
clerks  were  selected. 

INCOMPETENCE  OF  EXAMINERS. 

The  officers  who  are  elected  to  conduct  ex- 
aminations and  license  and  employ  teachers 
are  notoriously  often  selected  withont  any  re- 
gard whatever  to  their  special  qualifications  for 
a  responsibility  so  great,  and  for  duties  so  vital. 
There  is  no  limit  of  eligibility  to  membership 
in  a  Board  of  Education  or  a  school  committee, 
and  it  is  probably  true  that  the  great  multitude 
of  officers  appointed  to  conduct  examinations, 
however  well  disposed,  are  totally  unfitted  pro- 
perly to  conduct  them.  Among  public  officers 
so  nominated  and  elected,  the  notable  want  of 
actual  interest  in  education,  of  comprehensive 
views,  of  convictions,  of  actual  information  and 
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knowledge  of  teaching,  are  obviously  incalcula- 
ble. The  abihty  to  resist  personal  and  political 
pressure,  and  wrongful  influence  of  every  kind 
and  of  every  degree,  must  be  as  various  as  the 
men.  Good  nature,  ignorance,  indifference  and 
venality  will  constantly  abuse  and  betray  the 
great  public  trust  committed  to  such  oflicers.  In 
every  State,  even  in  neighboring  local  commu- 
nities, a  uniform  standard  of  competence  will 
be  impossible.  Certificates  will  be  granted,  not 
upon  proved  qualification  and  merit  alone,  but 
often  by  personal  or  political  influence,  or  the 
same  insidious  force  will  withhold  the  certifi- 
cates. 

Political  places  are  created  as  pensions  for 
useless  parasites.  So  in  a  school  system  where 
the  evil  practice  prevails,  not  only  will  incom- 
petence be  certified,  but  the  list  of  certifications 
will  surpass  the  demand.  Perhaps  it  is  supposed 
that  a  large  eligible  list  is  not  disadvantageous. 
But  what  advantage  is  there  in  a  copious  choice 
of  incompetent  teachers,  who,  because  of  in- 
competence, will  cringe  most  abjectly  and  ac- 
cept smaller  wages  ?  That  is  a  strain  which 
necessarily  lowers  the  character,  efficiency  and 
value  of  the  schools.  A  competition,  not  of 
merit,  but  of  low  wages,  will  follow;  and  not  the 
salary  only,  but  the  teaching,  will  be  cheap- 
ened, the  standard  lowered,  and,  like  the  mar- 
ble statue  with  the  foot  of  clay,  the  whole  re- 
splendent system  of  public  education  must  be 
weakened  by  incapacity  and  inefficiency  in  the 
primary  schools. 

OUR  SCHOOLS  OUR   PRIDf. 

Our  public  school  system  in  its  purpose  aijd 
scope  and  general  administration  is  our  national 
pride,  if  not  our  glory.  But,  as  Americans, 
fully  comprehending  what  it  is,  is  it  not  our  first 
and  patriotic  duty  to  repair  in  it  whatever  im- 
perfections may  appear,  that  it  may  more  and 
more  effectively  subserve  its  purpose  ?  You 
know,  gentlemen,  undoubtedly  better  than  I, 
that  political  patronage  and  personal  interests 
and  partialities,  ignorance  and  indifference, 
and  mercenary  and  illicit  motives  of  all  kinds, 
do  in  some  degree  degrade  and  demoralize  the 
public-school  system.  You  know  that,  in  the 
primary  schools,  the  seeds  of  our  future  America 
are  sown,  and  you  know  how  deep  in  that  quick 
soil  of 'childhood  all  ignoble  dispositions  may 
strike  their  roots  like  poisonous  weeds,  and  with 
what  difficulty  they  are  torn  up.  A  teacher  can- 
not cringe  to  a  superior  school  officer  and  flatter 
and  fawn  for  favor  without  a  loss  of  self-respect, 
which  necessarily  affects  his  manhood,  destroys 
his  enthusiasm,  and  unfits  him  for  his  duty. 

As  Bacon  was  said  to  have  taken  all  knowl- 
edge for  his  province,  so  America  takes  all  the 
world  and  all  the  wit  and  wisdom  of  mankind 
for  its  teacher.  Germany  is  an  empire  and 
America  is  a  republic ;  but  if  an  empire  has  an 
admirable  school  system,  nothing  so  well  illus- 
trates republican  intelligence  as  careful  obser- 
vation of  it  and  adaptation  of  such  parts  of  it 
as  commend  themselves  to  republican  judgment 
as  suitable  to  republican  institutions.  We  justly 
hold  that  teachers  should  be  licensed  and  ap- 
pointed upon  examination.    Then  the  exami- 


nations, the  certificates,  and  the  appointments, 
should  be  absolutely  free,  so  far  as  possible, 
from  personal  prejudice  or  favor,  political  or 
interested  pressure,  or  other  illegitimate  influ- 
ence. The  teacher  should  feel  and  the  public 
should  know  that  his  selection  is  due  wholly  to 
his  proved  fitness,  a  fitness  ascertained  by  care- 
fully considered,  impartial  and  impersonal  tests. 

SHOULD  BE  INDEPENDENT  OF  POLITICS. 

The  public  school  system  of  the  United  States 
should  not  stand  upon  the  shifting  sands  of  the 
whims  and  prejudices  and  politics  of  the  district 
caucus,  but  upon  the  solid  rock  of  experience 
and  reason.  In  every  part  of  the  Union  it  is 
essentially  a  State  institution.  It  is  maintained 
by  the  State  upon  the  highest  considerations  for 
the  general  welfare.  The  State  creates  funds 
constitutionally  inviolable,  appropriates  their 
income,  and  lays  specific  taxes  upon  all  the 
people  for  the  support  of  the  schools.  For  the 
same  great  and  common  purpose  the  authority 
of  the  State  should  secure  uniformity  of  training 
and  examination  for  teachers,  and  the  exami- 
nations should  be  competitive,  as  under  the 
national  law  for  other  departments  of  the  public 
service.  In  the  State  ot  New  York  great  pro- 
gress in  this  direction  has  been  made  in  the 
voluntary  adoption  by  the  School  Commission- 
ers throughout  the  State,  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  of  , 
uniform  simultaneous  examinations  for  teachers 
upon  conditions  essentially  competitive.  Three 
grades  of  certificates  are  issued.  The  Statp 
Superintendent,  in  his  report  for  this  year,  says 
that  "to  this  system  more  than  to  anything  else, 
and  perhaps  more  than  to  all  other  things  taken 
together,  is  to  be  attributed  the  marked  increase 
of  interest  in  the  work,  the  constantly  advanc- 
ing qualifications,  the  added  attendance  upon 
the  normal  schools  and  training  classes  which 
are  everywhere  n^anifest.'* 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Curtis  said :  The  Amer- 
ican public  school  is  the  true  temple  of  the 
people.  In  every  other  branch  of  activity,  in 
religion,  in  politics,  in  society,  even  in  charity, 
we  are  all  divided  into  sects,  and  parties,  and 
clubs,  and  cliques.  But  in  the  public  school 
citizens  of  all  sects  and  all  parties,  of  all  social 
sympathies  and  associations,  meet  on  a  com- 
mon ground,  with  a  common  interest  and  a 
common  purpose.  It  is  the  American  temple 
dedicated  to  what  we  believe  the  essential  con- 
dition of  popular  government,  an  educated 
people.  The  State  gives  its  children  knowledge 
as  a  two-edged  sword,  indeed,  with  which  they 
may  either  slay  themselves  or  carve  their  way 
to  the  highest  human  service.  The  public 
school  merely  opens  to  the  child  that  oppor- 
tunity of  training  and  developing  his  powers, 
his  character,  and  his  aims,  whicti  comes  froni 
knowledge  of  human  thought  and  achievement 
in  all  times  and  countries — an  opportunity 
which  he  alone  can  improve  for  himself.  The 
dignity,  the  influence,  the  power,  of  the  teach- 
er s  office,  therefore,  are  incalculable.  Is  any 
public  duty  more  transcendant  than  that  of  en- 
abling the  duties  of  that  office  to  be  discharged 
more  satisfactorily,  of  constantly  elevating  it 
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both  in  the  respect  of  him  who  fills  it  and  in 
the  confidence  and  honor  of  the  public  for 
whom  he  holds  it  ?  Shall  we  spare  any  thought, 
any  effort,  any  cost,  to  make  the  public  school 
what  we  mean  it  to  be,  the  corner-stone  of  the 
ever  loftier  and  more  splendid  structure  of  po- 
litical liberty,  and  to  impress  upon  the  teacher 
by  our  sympathy  and  care  the  central  truth  of 
the  school  system,  that  the  child  is  educated  by 
the  State,  not  that  he  may  read  and  write  only, 
but  that  the  trained  power  and  noble  intelli- 
gence of  the  American  citizen  may  tend  con- 
stantly more  and  more  to  purify  and  perpetuate 
the  American  Republic  ? 

After  a  rising  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Curtis 
and  a  short  address  by  General  Morgan, 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  meet- 
ing adjourned,  many  of  the  members  going 
upon  the  platform  to  meet  the  distinguished 
orator. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  EXHIBITION  AT  BERNE. 

On  the  opening  of  the  third  day's  session 
of  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  Dr. 
MacAlister  urgently  advised  the  members  to 
remain  in  the  city  until  Friday,  and  visit 
the  psychological  laboratory  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  when  they  could  also 
visit  the  new  library  of  the  University. 

United  States  Commissioner  of  Education 
Harris  read  a  letter  inviting  the  department 
to  participate  in  the  geographical  exhibition 
to  take  place  at  Berne,  Switzerland,  from 
the  loth  to  the  15th  of  August  next.  A 
committee  of  five,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Lane,  of  Nebraska;  Bardeen,  of  New  York; 
Hancock,  of  Ohio;  Prince,  of  Massachusetts, 
and  Waller,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  appointed 
to  prepare  an  exhibit  of  the  improved 
methods  of  teaching  geography  in  this  coun- 
try for  representation  at  Berne. 

Commissioner  Harris  also  made  an  appeal 
for  material  support  to  secure  the  further 
publication  of  "Barnard's  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation,*' which  had  been  stopped  for  the 
want  of  funds.  It  was  known  among  the 
members  that  Dr.  Henry  Barnard  had  ex- 
hausted his  fortune  in  compiling  this  work, 
which  is  one  of  the  foremost  works  on  educa- 
tion published  in  this  country.  Several  sets 
were  immediately  subscribed  for,  and  other 
assurances  of  support  were  given  by  Super- 
intendents. 

UNIVERSITIES  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Supt.  Oscar  H.  Cooper,  of  Galveston, 
Texas,  read  a  paper  on  Universities  and 
Schools.     Among  other  things  he  said: 

Universities  are  the  natural  leaders  of  educa- 
tional progress.  Whatever  their  outward  form 
may  be,  they  are  essentially  democratic  in  their 
character  and  influence.  Sham  and  shallow 
pretence  cannot  long  survive  where  real  univer- 


sity life  has  taken  root.  The  debt  of  modem 
civilization  to  universities,  from  that  of  Athens, 
with  its  millennial  history,  to  those  of  our  own 
time,  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  The  high- 
est social  and  political  ideals  have  ever  been 
cherished  in  the  atmosphere  of  intellectual 
freedom,  which  is  the  vital  air  of  the  best  uni- 
versity life. 

Our  system  of  public  instruction  which  has 
been  developed  within  the  last  half  century  in 
the  United  States,  has  become  in  large  measure 
independent  of  our  leading  coU^jges  and  univer- 
sities. While  professing  my  hearty  allegiance 
to  the  university  ideal  ^.nd  to  university  lite,  yet, 
in  the  present  stage  of  development  of  this 
country,  I  am  compelled  to  believe  that  the  pub- 
lic school  is  of  more  importance  to  the  national 
life,  at  least  to  its  immediate  future,  than  its  uni- 
versities. 

Our  programmes  should  be  shortened  and 
enriched  beyond  question,  and  our  methods  of 
administration  of  the  public  schools  are  often 
far  from  satisfactory;  but  superficial  criticism  and 
off-hand  discussion  of  these  matters  will  do  lit- 
tle beyond  exasperating  those  whom  they  are  in- 
tended to  aid.  Too  often  we  find  men  who  are 
in  control  of  public  school  administration  desti- 
tute not  only  of  real  culture,  but  of  a  conscious- 
ness of  their  need.  So  far  as  universities  are 
concerned,  the  improvement  of  education  wiU 
not  be  secured  by  criticism  at  public  gatherings 
of  the  methods  pursued  and  the  results  attained 
in  the  public  schools. 

As  the  universities  have  grown  in  numbers 
and  wealth,  the  number  of  young  men  of  colle- 
giate education  who  have  devoted  themselves 
to  teaching  has  been  diminishing,  until  they 
form  at  present  a  small  proportion  of  those  who 
are  devoted  to  this  calhng  ;  and  thus  the  uni- 
versity influence  over  our  general  system  of 
education  has  been  steadily  growing  less  as  thai 
system  has  developed  in  magnitude  and  im- 
portance. 

The  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  is.  Let  the 
universities  take  hold  in  an  earnest,  vigorous 
way  of  the  problems  of  how  best  to  train  teachers; 
let  them  make  the  training  of  teachers  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  universities'  work.  The 
teachers  of  the  United  States  would,  I  am  sure, 
greet  with  proper  appreciation  and  gratitude  a 
movement  on  the  part  of  our  universities  toward 
the  recognition  of  their  work  as  one  of  the  lead- 
ing learned  professions,  a  recognition  which  will 
be  secured  by  the  establishment  in  these  uni-* 
versities  of  properly  equipped,  well  managed 
schools  of  pedagogy.*' 

President  Harrison  E.  Webster,  of  Union 
University,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  in  discuss- 
ing the  paper,  said  he  thought  all  of  us  would 
agree  with  what  had  been  said.  He  would 
rather  have  the  paper  headed  "Colleges  and 
Schools,*'  because  the  amount  of  University 
work  done  in  the  United  States  is  very 
little.  He  referred  to  the  changing  of  the 
names  of  colleges  in  New  York  State  to  uni- 
versities. The  addition  of  a  law  school  on 
one  hand  and  a  theological  seminary  on  the 
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Other  does  Qot  make  an  university.  Nor  ^oes 
increase  in  number  of  students  make  such 
an  institution.  He  thought  the  colleges  put 
too  much  on  the  lower  schools  by  constantly 
raising  the  requirements  of  admission,  until 
now  the  demand  for  less  years  in  college 
instruction  is  on  the  increase.  The  high 
schools  should  teach  only  what  is  necessary 
for  their  pupils'  admission  to  college  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Prof.  S.  G.  Williams,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  believed  that  the  universities 
do  elevate  the  lower  schools.  He  thought 
it  absolutely  true  that  there  is  no  real  uni- 
versity in  this  country.  They  are  all 
colleges  at  the  bottom.  He  could  see  a 
tendency  in  these  institutions  toward  uni- 
versity work.  One  of  the  distinct  notes 
of  university  work  is  freedom  of  study. 
This  prevails  in  a  degree  in  some  institu- 
tions in  this  country,  and  as  a  process  of 
evolution  he  thought  would  continue  until 
it  would  result  in  a  sloughing  off  of  those 
studies  which  are  rigidly  insisted  on,  and 
the  student  would  be  permitted  to  select  his 
studies,  to  be  pursued  under  the  direction 
of  his  professors. 

Prof.  N.  M.  Butler,  President  of  the 
College  for  Training  Teachers,  of  New  York 
city,  said  the  American  college  was  estab- 
lished as  a  high  school,  but  has  gradually 
drifted  away  from  that  standard.  He  con- 
trasted the  educational  development  of  this 
country  and  Europe,  and  asserted  that  we 
pay  more  attention  here  to  the  elementary 
training  of  students  than  they  do  abroad. 
He  detailed  the  progress  of  the  introduction 
of  the  study  of  pedagogy  into  the  universi- 
ties and  colleges  in  this  country,  and  ex* 
pressed  gratification  that  the  branch  was 
becoming  more  recognized. 

RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED. 

Superintendent  A.  P.  Marble,  of  Worcester, 
Mass.,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Reso- 
lutions, then  presented  the  following  as  the 
work  of  the  committee : 

The  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the 
National  Educational  Association,  at  its  mid- 
year meeting  for  1891,  has  been  received  and 
entertained,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  with  a 
cordiality  and  warmth  of  hospitality  almost,  if 
not  quite,  unprecedented;  and  amidst  the  in- 
spiring surroundings  in  this  historic  place,  and 
by  the  sympathetic  assistance  of  the  citizens, 
this  meeting  has  been  one  of  the  most  profit- 
able in  the  history  of  the  Department. 

For  this  result  the  thanks  of  the  Department 
are  due  especially,  and  they  are  hereby  ten- 
dered, to  President  James  MacAlister,  of  the 
Drexel  Institute,  for  his  thoughtful  care  in  mak- 
ing all  needful  arrangements  for  the  meeting. 


and  for  his  constant  contributions  to  its  interest ; 
to  the  Board  of  Education,  the  city  authorities, 
and  the  heads  of  educational  and  other  institu- 
tions here — too  numerous  to  name  specifically—- 
for  our  welcome,  for  our  entertainment,  and  for 
the  open  doors  which  we  have  been  invited  and 
urged  to  enter ;  and  to  the  railroads  and  hotels, 
which  have  granted  us  reduced  rates. 

We  also  thank  the  President  and  officers  of 
the  Department  for  a  programme  of  unusual 
interest,  carried  out  with  a  promptness  and 
effectiveness  worthy  of  an  educational  Napo- 
leon :  and  we  thank  the  several  lecturers  and 
speakers  for  a  rare  educational  treat. 

As  the  result,  in  part,  of  our  deliberations,  we 
announce  and  place  on  record  the  following 
conclusions : 

Xi.  In  our  free  Republic  the  State  is  merely 
the  expression  of  the  people's  will,  and  not  an 
external  governmental  force;  and  taxes  are 
levied  on  property  for  the  support  of  schools, 
because  universal  education  is  indispensable  to 
the  perpetuity  of  the  State.  Education,  there- 
fore, including  an  acquaintance  with  our  na- 
tional language,  becomes  the  rightful  inheri- 
tance of  every  child.  It  is  the  right  and  the 
duty  of  the  State  not  only  to  provide  for  this 
education,  but  also  to  insist  that  no  child  shall 
be  deprived  of  that  priceless  heritage.  The 
proper  exercise  of  this  right  does  not  restrict 
the  freedom  of  parents  in  the  education  of  their 
children,  except  in  the  narrow  limits  of  this 
necessary  purpose./ 

II.  iCsthetic  culnire,  the  appreciation  of  the 
beautiful  in  nature,  in  literature,  in  the  truths  of 
science,  in  art,  is  an  end  towards  which  all  good 
teaching  aims  ;  and  this  love  of  the  beautiful, 
while  it  softens  the  asperities  of  life  and  con- 
tributes largely  to  the  sum  total  of  human  hap- 
piness, tends  also  to  moral  beauty  and  the 
development  of  noble  character,  if  this  love  is 
awakened  by  teachers  efficient  and  thoroughly 
equipped. 

III.  To  this  end  we  urge  the  establishment 
of  normal  schools,  colleges  for  the  preparation 
of  teachers,  chairs  of  pedagogy  in  universities, 
courses  of  lectures  on  the  science  of  teaching, 
educational  periodicals,  and  all  other  means  for 
the  preparation  of  teachers  for  their  work ;  and 
we  aesire  that  by  these  means  the  teachers  of 
the  land  may,  so  far  as  possible,  fit  themselves 
for  this  noblest  of  all  professions  before  entering 
it,  and  that  we  may  none  of  us  regard  the  pre- 
parations for  this  great  duty  fully  accomplished 
so  long  as  little  children  come  fresh  from  the 
hands  of  the  Creator  to  be  s^uided  and  developed 
to  a  great  extent,  if  not  chiefly,  under  our  care. 

IV.  We  welcome  the  tendency  to  establish 
widely  over  our  country  free  public  libraries,  in 
view  of  their  nature  as  an  educational  force  in 
school  and  among  the  people  :  and  especially 
we  commend  the  wise  foresight  of  those  men  of 
wealth  who  are  administering  their  own  estates 
by  giving  liberally  while  living  to  found  or  endow 
such  libraries,  especially  in  their  own  towns, 
where  they  can  witness  and  enjoy  the  results. 
And,  on  behalf  of  our  constituency,  now  truly 
national,  we  applaud  also  the  munificence  which 
is  establishing  so  many  schools  and  colleges* 
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that  open  a  gate  much  broader  than  the  needle's 
eye,  not  only  for  the  rich  man,  but  for  a  long 

.  procession  of  the  young,  to  the  glories  of  ,the 
hereafter. 

V.  We  must  emphatically  commend  to  the 
country  the  exposition  of  the  principles  of  civil 
service,  as  applied  to  the  teachers  in  the  public 
schools,  to  which  we  have  listened;  and  we 
recommend  the  enactment  of  laws  in  the  sev- 
eral States,  requiring,  from  all  candidates  for 
the  office  of  teacher  in  these  schools,  certificates 
of  qualification  from  the  State  authorities.  Such 
a  law  would  not  appoint  teacliers;  it  would 
simply  decide  what  candidates  shall  not  receive 
anointments. 

^VI.  The  revival  of  interest  in  education^  the 
emulation  of  authors  and  the  rivalry  of  pub- 
lishers, have  within  the  past  fifty  years  produced 
great  improvements  in  school  books  for  both 
pupils  and  teachers.  We  are  opposed  to  State 
publication  of  school  books,  because  such  a 
custom  would  inevitably  tend  to  destroy  this 
healthy  emulation ;  and  because,  whatever  use- 
ful and  indispensable  functions  properly  belong 
to  the  State  as  a  corporate  body,  the  preparation 
of  books  in  a  constantly  growing  science,  and 
the  writing  of  poetry ,  for  example,  are  not  among 
these  functions.  Experience  has  fully  justified 
this  belief./ 

y^II.  Justice,  as  well  as  the  best  public  ser- 
vice, requires  the  retirement  and  pensioning  of 
teachers  after  a  service  of  thirty  years,  and  upon 
carefully-devised  conditions.  We  recommend 
the  enactment  of  laws  in  the  several  States  to 
permit  and  to  regulate  the  retirement  and  pen- 
sioning of  professional  teachers./ 

The  resolutions,  as  read,  were  then  unani- 
mously adopted. 


^ 


THE  PREPARATION  OF  TEACHERS. 


The  only  paper  read  at  the  afternoon  ses- 
sion was  one  by  the  next  President  of  the 
department,  Henry  Sabin,  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Iowa,  on  **  What  Present  Means 
are  Available  for  the  Preparation  of  Teach- 
ers for  their  Work. ' '     He  said : 

I  propose  to  confine  the  scope  of  this  discus- 
sion to  cities  of  from  10,000  to  15,000  inhabit- 
ants. To  supply  schools  with  teachers  we  are 
confined  to  colleges  and  universities,  normal 
schools,  high  schools  and  their  graduates,  and 
county  institutes.  Except  the  question  of  moral 
training,  all  other  questions  sink  into  insignifi- 
cance compared  with  that  of  supplying  schools 
in  our  smallec  cities  and  towns  with  competent 
teachers. 

The  tendency  to  establish  chairs  of  pedagogy 
in  colleges  he  regarded  as  a  subject  for  con- 
gratulation. In  reference  to  principals  of 
schools  who  supervised  the  teaching  in  their 
schools,  he  said  they  must  be  persons  of  grow- 
ing scholarship,  cultured  in  the  sense  that  cult- 
ure means  depth,  not  polish,  and  solidity  of 
foundation  rather  than  beauty  of  exterior. 
They  must  have  that  power  of  concentration 
which  comes  from  close  application,  that  grasp 
of  mind  which  enables  the  individual  to  so  com- 


prehend the  ideas  and  thoughts  of  others  as  to 
make  them  available  fbr  his  own  purposes.  In 
other  words,  the  man  who  is  to  direct  others  in 
teaching  must  himself  know  by  what  process  he 
acquires,  retains  and  reproduces  knowledge. 

Special  preparation  for  teachers'  work  is  de- 
sirable, he  said,  and  the  four  indispensable  re- 
quisites— knowledge  of  subject  matter ,,'upright> 
ness  of  character,  ambition  to  investigate,  and 
common  sense.  If  any  of  the  requisites  are 
wanting,  no  amount  of  professional  study  and 
reading  of  educational  books  can  supply  the 
deficiency. 

After  discussing  the  preparation  of  teachers 
and  showing  how  many  of  the  institutions  are 
unsuccessful  in  sending  out  good  teachers,  the 
speaker  said  that  occasional^  a  high  school  is 
found  which  is  renowned  in  all  the  surrounding 
country  for  sending  out  good  teachers.  In  such 
a  school,  he  said,  we  find  that  pupils  are  taught 
how  to  study,  to  exhaust  the  means  at  their 
command,  and  to  ask  questions  as  well  as 
answer  them. 

He  suggested  two  ways  to  increase  the  effici- 
ency of  the  Normal  School :  first  by  raising 
the  entrance  standard,  and  by  increasing  the 
requirements  for  graduation. 

Regarding  the  elementary  preparation  of 
teachers  for  their  work,  he  continued,  three 
things  should  be  said : 

1.  Teachers  should  be  carefully  trained  to 
know  and  regard  the  laws  which  pertain  to 
sound  physical  health.  The  body  of^the  child 
is  of  as  much  consequence  to  him  as  his  mind, 
and  the  teacher  has  no  more  right  to  trifle  with 
one  than  he  has  with  the  other. 

2.  The  individual  peculiarities  of  each*  child, 
the  wants  and  capacities,  demand  of  the  teacher 
close  thought  ana  observation. 

3.  In  order  that  his  instruction  and  discipline 
may  as  far  as  possible  counteract  the  influences 
that  are  fast  warping  the  life  of  the  child  out  of 
all  comeliness  and  symmetry,  attention  to  the 
environment  and  home  life  of  the  pupils  cannot 
be  safely  neglected. 

After  describing  at  length  the  methods  of  pre- 
paring persons  to  teach,  he  said :  "  After  all,  I 
confess  at  times  I  am  out  of  patience  and  dis- 
gusted with  very  much  that  is  said  and  written 
and  done  concerning  the  preparatory  work  de- 
manded of  teachers.  It  is  too  lofty,  too  top- 
heavy;  it  lies  away  up  on  the  upper  shelves, where 
teachers  of  ordinary  stature  cannot  reach  it. 

If  we  would  throttle  crime  in  its  dens,  we  must 
make  our  moral  training  more  effective — ^in  the 
kindergarten,  in  the  primary  grades,  in  the 
district  school — wherever  we  can  reach  the 
mind  of  the  child  in  its  formative  state.  If  we 
expect  to  give  the  child  the  power  to  earti  an 
honest  living,  we  must  put  him  in  possession  of 
the  multiplication  table ;  if  we  would  enable  him 
as  a  citizen  to  vote  intelligently,  we  must  teach 
the  boy  the  principles  of  republican  government 
If  we  are  to  reform  politics,  we  must  make  the 
primei  and  the  spelling  book  the  power  behind 
the  political  throne. 

The  paper  was  discussed  by  W.  H.  Beach, 
of  Madison,  Wis.;  A.  P.  MarblCi  of  Wor- 
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cester,  Mass.;  J.  M.  Greenwood,  of  Kansas 
City;  William  N.  Barringer,  of  Newark,  N. 
J.;  H.  C.  Missimer,  of  Erie,  and  President 
Draper. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  discussion  Dr. 
MacAlister  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to* 
President  Draper,  asserting  that  he  had 
brought  the  department  where  it  ought  to 
be  kept.  The  motion  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  a  rising  vote,  and  President 
Draper  made  an  appropriate  reply. 

TIECEPTION  AND   BANQUET. 

The  sessions  of  the  annual  meeting  were 
brought  to  a  pleasant  close  on  Thursday 
evening  in  St.  George's  Hall.  The  occa- 
sion was  a  reception  given  to  the  members 
of  the  department  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 

The  storm  prevented  the  attendance  that 
was  expected,  but  did  not  in  any  way  mar 
the  pleasure  of  those  who  braved  the  weather 
and  were  present.  Over  loo  persons  were 
there,  and  the  masterly  papers  and  discus- 
sion of  the  meeting  were  the  theme  of  con- 
versation in  many  a  group. 


Some  of  the  women  members  of  the  Board 
of  Education  were  present,  and  also  some 
of  the  women  officers  and  teachers  of  the 
schools.  Their  presence  added  interest  to 
the  occasion  and  brightness  to  the  discus* 
sion  of  school  problems. 

On  each  side  of  the  platform  were  grouped 
palms,  lilies,  azaleas  and  daffodils,  and  from 
behind  them  an  orchestra  played  medleys  of 
operatic  and  popular  airs.  In  each  window 
stood  a  graceful  palm,  and  near  the  entrance 
door  was  another  group. 

The  reception  committee  was  composed 
of  Messrs.  Henry  R.  Edmunds,  Richardson 
L.  Wright,  Paul  Kavanaugh,  A.  M.  Spangler 
and  Simon  Gratz.  Rapping  for  order,  Mr. 
Edmunds  welcomed  the  guests  of  the  even- 
ing, regretting  that  the  stormy  weather  had 
prevented  a  larger  attendance,  both  of  guests 
and  members  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

Shortly  after,  all  present  sat  down  to  a 
dozen  tables  set  at  one  side  of  the  hall. 
The  tables  were  decorated  with  shaded  can- 
dles, and  on  the  side  table  were  baskets  of 
fragrant  roses,  which  were  afterwards  dis- 
tributed among  those  present. 


Literary  Department. 


THE  most  notable  by  far,  and  in  many  re- 
spects the  most  beautiful,  of  all  the  many 
'*  holiday  books "  issued  for  the  past  holiday 
season,  was  Longfellow's  Hiawatha  of  Messrs. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  (Price  $6).  It 
is  almost  a  pity  that  it  appeared  as  a  holiday 
book.  It  is  an  all-year-round  book  if  ever  there 
was  one;  as  appropriate  for  one  season  as  for 
another,  always  appropriate  as  a  gift,  and 
possessing  an  intrinsic  value  of  its  own,  besides 
being  a  thing  of  beauty  that  is  a  joy  forever, 
which  will  make  it  grow  in  value  and  import- 
ance, rather  than  diminish,  as  the  years  go  by. 
Its  numerous  full-page  photogravures  and  mar- 
ginal engravings,  by  Frederick  Remington,  who 
is  without  a  rival  as  the  artist  of  Indian  life  and 
western  scenes,  form  an  almost  complete  pic- 
torial record  of  the  manners  and  customs,  the 
dress,  implements,  utensils,  and  typical  physiog- 
nomies and  occupations  of  that  race  of  red 
men  who,  in  their  wild  state  at  least,  will  soon 
be  a  thing  of  the  past.  Every  detail,  every 
moccasin,  headdress,  papoose-basket,  arrow- 
head, and  saddle,  is  drawn  with  photographic 
accuracy  directly  from  nature,  and  yet  with 
that  artistic  touch  that  has  made  Mr.  Reming- 
ton famous.  His  Minnehaha  may,  indeed,  not 
come  up  to  the  ideal  of  our  fancy,  so  far  as 
beauty  is  concerned ;  but  it  is  likely  that  she  is 
more  true  historically  than  even  the  one  the 
poet  imagined.  The  book  is  made  as  only  the 
Riverside  Press  can  make  books,  up  to  the  best 
traditions  of  the  publisher's  art.  The  title-page 
in  its  elegant  simplicity  is  one  of  the  most  ex- 


quisitely beautiful  we  have  ever  seen.  The 
binding  in  buckskin  with  gilt  side-title  and  de- 
sign is  peculiarly  appropriate;  and  helps  to 
make  the  volume  perhaps  the  most  thor- 
oughly, wholly,  and  typically  American  ever 
published. 

Equally  beautiful  as  specimens  of  book-mak- 
ing are  the  ten  handsome  volumes  of  the  new 
"Riverside  Edition"  of  the  Works  of  James 
Russell  Lowell,  just  completed  by  the  same 
publishers  (Price  $1.50  per  vol.)  We  described 
them  a  few  months  ago  when  writing  of  the 
"  Literary  Essays,"  which  comprise  the  first 
four  volumes.  The  fifth  contains  the  "  Political 
Essays  "  of  the  distinguished  poet,  essayist,  and 
statesman,  including  the  famous  one  on  Abra-  * 
ham  Lincoln.  Volume  VI.  has  his  "Literary 
and  Political  Addresses,"  including  all  previ- 
ously published  in  the  volume  "  Democracy 
and  Other  Addresses,"  besides  the  noble  one 
on  "  The  Place  of  the  Independent  in  Politics," 
the  one  on  "Tariff  Reform"  delivered  at 
Boston  on  December  29th,  1887,  and  one  on 
"  Our  Literature,"  delivered  in  New  York  last 
April.  It  also  has  a  very  full  and  excellent 
Index  to  the  entire  six  volumes  of  his  prose 
writings.  Vols.  VI I. -X.  contain  his  "  Poetical 
Works,"  arranged  by  the  poet  himself,  gener- 
ally in  chronological  order,  with  a  characteristic 
preface  explaining  why  he  has  "after  much 
hesitation,  consented  to  the  reprinting  of  the 
old  editions  without  excision,"  for  which  every 
admirer  of  our  greatest  and  manliest  poet  will 
be  heartily  thankful,  even  though  the  average 
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excellence  of  the  poetic  collection  be  thereby 
lowered  somewhat.  Three  portraits  embellish 
the  series  of  volumes,  if  the  one  by  Page  in 
Vol.  I.  of  the  "  Poetical  Works  "  can  be  said  to 
embellish !  This  set  of  stately,  dignified,  ele- 
gant-looking volumes  is  the  "  final  edition  **  of 
the  poet's  works,  arranged  and  edited  under 
his  own  supervision.  Henceforth  it  will  be  the 
edition  of  Lowell,  and  every  way  worthy  of  be- 
ing the  companion  of  the  similar  "  Riverside 
Editions  '*  of  Longfellow  and  of  Whittier.  The 
books  are  a  credit  to  the  taste  and  skill  of 
American  publishers  as  truly  as  their  contents 
are  an  honor  to  American  literature. 

Students  of  our  literature  will  find  suggestive 
helps  in  Mr.  Greenough  White's  modest  Sketch 
a/  the  Philosophy  of  American  Literature 
(Boston:  Ginn  &  Co,),  Mr.  G.  J.  Smiih*s  Syn- 
opsis of  English  and  American  Literature 
(The  Same),  and  Our  Dictionaries  and  other 
English  Language  Topics,  by  R.  O.  Williams 
(New  York :  Henry  Holt  &  Co.)  The  first  \s  a 
thoughtful  and  we  think  quite  successful  at- 
tempt to  prove  the  independent  and  organic 
development  of  American  literature.  At  the 
same  time  we  by  no  means  agree  with  the 
author's  verdict  upon  some  of  our  individual 
wrtters  and  his  judgment  as  to  their  signifi- 
cance. Poe,  for  example,  was  certainly  not 
"the  completest  literary  exponent  of  the  South, 
in  his  passionateness  and  insubordination,  etc.," 
whatever  else  he  may  have  been.  Mr.  Smith's 
Synopsis  will  be  found  particularly  helpful  to 
teachers  of  literature  as  a  compendium  and 
guide.    It  divides  the  literature  into  Ancient: 

1,  before  the  Conquest,  2,  from  the  Conquest  to 
1350;  Early  English:  I,   fourteenth  century, 

2.  fifteenth  century;  Modern  English  :  1840  to 
the  present:  i,  period  of  Italian  influence,  2, 
French  influence,  3,  Modern  life.  It  gives  in 
his  proper  place  every  important  author's  name, 
dates  of  birth  and  death,  class  and  rank,  best 
known  works,  contemporaries,  and  some  lead- 
ing events  in  the  history  of  his  time.  A  list  of 
"books  for  general  reading  "  is  also  given,  half 
of  which  could  readily  be  omitted,  and  must  be 
for  practical  purposes.  There  is  much  that  is 
both  curious  and  instructive  in  Mr.  Williams' 
volume  of  essays,  especially  in  the  first  one, 
the  sketch  of  "  The  Growth  of  Our  Dictionaries." 
One  would  have  to  go  far  to  find  a  more  enter- 
taining set  of  facts,  while  the/x^  jm//f  title-pa^es 
of  several  old  dictionaries  are  exceedingly  in- 
teresting. Equally  so  are  "  Some  Peculiarities 
Real  and  Supposed  in  American  English," 
'*  Good  English  foi  Americans,"  and  "  Cases  of 
Disputed  Propriety  and  of  Unsettled  Usage." 
There  is  much  out-of-the-way  information  given, 
and  much  that  will  help  the  reader  to  propriety 
and  accuracv  in  the  use  of  the  language.  The 
book  is  a  handsome  piece  of  typography,  a 
handsome  book  in  every  respect. 

With  the  increase  of  school  libraries  through- 
out the  country — we  are  sorry  to  say  that  our 
State  is  not  in  the  first  rank  in  this  respect — 
there  is  a  steady  increase  also  in  the  number 
and  kinds,  as  well  as  Improvement  in  the 
quality  of  books  published  suitable  for  this  pur- 
pose.     We   have   recently   received   several 


histories  that  we  can  specially  commend  for 
use  in  schoQl  libraries.  The  first  is  one  of  the 
best  popular  histories  of  Germany  known  to  us, 
entitled  The  Three  Germanys,_  (New  York: 
A.'S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  2  vols..  Price  $7,)  by  the 
Hon.  Theodore  S.  Fay.  Good  histories  of 
Germany  are  exceedingly  scarce,  especially 
good  popular  histories.  Yet  no  other  history  is 
more  needed,  for  Americans  are  usually  more 
ignorant  of  German  history  than  of  any  other. 
Mr.  Fay's  work  is  not  only  thoroughly  reliable 
and  trustworthy,  but  is  written  in  so  entertain- 
ing a  style  as  to  make  it  easy  reading,  and  its 
1300  octavo  pages  seem  all  too  short  This  is 
owing  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  author  has 
spent  nearly  his  whole  life  in  Germany,  and 
been  an  eye-witness  of  most  of  the  events  he 
treats  of,  at  least  in  his  second  volume.  The 
first  volume  treats  of  the  "first  Germany," 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  fall  of  the  "  Holy 
Roman  Empire,"  before  Bonaparte,  about 
1806:  the  "second  Germany"  comprises  the 
revolutionary  period  up  to  the  crowning  of 
Kaiser  William,  1871 ;  the  period  since  then,  up 
to  the  crowning  of  his  grandson  William  II. 
belongs  to  the  '*  third  Germany."  So  far  as 
known  to  us,  there  is  no  more  full  and  interest- 
ing work  of  the  kind  in  our  language,  nor  one 
better  adapted  for  school  libraries.  The  per- 
sonal interest  of  the  author  arouses  a  similar 
interest  especially  in  the  youthful  reader.  It  is 
a  history  boys  and  girls  will  like  to  read,  and 
yet  it  is  a  thoroughly  accurate  and  trustworthy 
work.  We  commend  it  heartily  to  all  library 
committees.  So  indeed  we  do  the  first  volume 
of  the  "  Epochs  of  American  History"  series, 
devoted  to  The  Colonies,  1492-1750  (New 
York;  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  Price $1.25), 
by  Reuben  Goldthwaite.  The  series js  to  be 
complete  in  three  volumes  of  about  300  pages 
each,  all  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  A.  B. 
Hart  of  Harvard.  The  volume  before  us  is 
philosophical  in  spirit  and  method,  giving  not 
only  disconnected  facts,  but  treating  rather  of 
principles  and  tendencies.  Yet  the  arrange- 
ment and  style  are  eminently  clear  and  inter- 
esting. We  note  as  particularly  fair  and  read- 
able  the  chapter  on  "  Indian  Characteristics." 
The  work  in  general  seems  to  be  quite  reliable 
and  very  interesting,  though  in  several  inci- 
dental conclusions  of  the  author  we  might  not 
concur.  The  volume  is  excellently  made,  its 
four  maps  are  admirable,  and  the  entire  make  up 
of  the  book  is  very  superior.  Of  all  the  w^tem 
states  of  our  Union,  there  is  probably  none  of 
greater  interest  to  the  general  public  than  Utah. 
Hence  the  volume  of  Mr.  Herbert  Howe  Ban- 
croft's monumental  history  of  America  devoted 
to  the  History  of  Utah  (San  Francisco ;  The 
History  Co.,)  will  appeal  to  more  readers  than 
any  other  of  the  series.  It  may  almost  be  said 
to  be  the  only  authoritative  history  of  the  Mor- 
mons, and  the  state  that  owes  so  much  to  them, 
in  existence.  The  author  evidently  tries  to  be 
fair  and  unbiased,  giving  both  sides  of  the 
Mormon  question  frankly  and  fully.  The  vol- 
ume is  a  valuable  one,  and  interesting  as  it  is 
valuable,  thorough,  accurate,  pains-taking  and 
exhaustive. 
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Of  a  number  of  books  of  a  general  character 
suitable  for  school  libraries  which  we  have  re- 
cently received,  we  have  space  only  to  mention 
a  few.  Biographies  are  always  popular.  Hence 
were  such  biographies  of  a  professional  class  of 
men  as  are  the  volumes  of  the  "American  Re- 
ligious Leaders"  series  they  would  not  be  out  of 
place.  Certainly  the  latest  one  will  be  more 
than  welcome  to  teachers,  that  of  Francis 
Wayland,  one  of  our  greatest  American  educa- 
tors, by  Prof.  Jas.  O.  Murray  (Boston:  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.,  price,  $1.25).  Similarly 
James  Parton*s  Captains  of  Industry,  Second 
Series,  "  A  Book  of  Young  Americans,"  (The 
Same,  price  $1.25)  oueht  to  be  extremely  popu- 
lar and  equally  wholesome.  They  are  brief 
sketches  01  many  men  and  some  women  who, 
though  not  always  known  to  fame,  yet  were 
true  benefactors  of  their  race,  and  worthy  of 
imitation.  Animal  Life,  in  the  Sea  and  on  the 
Land,  described  as  "  a  Zoology  for  Young  Peo- 
ple," by  Sarah  Cooper  (New  York :  Harper  & 
Bros.),  is  interesting  and  attractive  with  its 
many  illustrations,  and  better  adapted  for  read- 
ing supplementary  to  the  text-book  than  for  use 
as  a  text- book  in  class.  It  would  be  a  popular 
library  book,  and  a  very  useful  one.  A  volume 
which  we  can  and  do  most  unqualifiedly  recom- 
mend for  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  student 
of  human  thought,  is  the  eighth  volume  of 
Griggs*  "Philosophical  Classics,"  \^€\x\^ HegeV s 
Logic  (Chicago:  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.  Price,  $1.50) 
by  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris,  one  of  the  foremost  stu- 
dents of  the  great  German  philosopher  in  this 
country.  His  "critical  exposition"  of  Hegel's 
Logic  IS  beyond  praise.  It  is  equal  to  the  best 
of  the  volumes  in  this  valuable  series.  It  en- 
ables any  one  of  ordinary  intelligence  to  under- 
stand the  great  German's  system  of  thought  far 
better  than  most  could  do  by  studying  his  own 
works.  Messrs  Griggs  &  Co.,  deserve  the 
thanks  of  all  students  for  issuing  this  series  of 
highly  important  works,  so  creditable  to  Ameri- 
can thought  and  scholarship.  The  other  vol- 
umes on  Hegel  thus  far  issued  are  the  ones  on 
"Esthetics,"  and  on  the  "Philosophy  of  His- 
tory," of  which  we  wrote  at  the  time  of  their  ap- 
pearance. An  added  feature  of  value  in  the 
present  volume  is  the  list  of  books  recom- 
mended as  helpful  to  the  English  student  of 
HcgeL 

Franklin  Square  Song  Collection  :  Two  Hun- 

dred  Favorite  Songs  and  hymns  for  Schools  and 

Homes,  Nursery  and  Fireside.     No,  7.     Selected 

by  J.  F.  MeCaskey,     New  York  :  Haifer  ^  Bros. 

Paper  edition^  so  cts.;  boards,  60  cts.;  cloth,  $ix>o. 

The  wonder  to  ns  is  where  and  how  Dr.  Mc- 

Caskey  finds  all  the  gems  of  song  he  gives  us  in  the 

successive  numbers  of  his  Song  Collection.    Only 

one  as  enthusiastic  as  he  is  conid  do  it.     He  loves 

the  dear  old  songs  of  our  childhood,  while  his  refined 

and  cultured  taste  is  quick  to  recognize  every  sweet 

melody  that  springs  into  being  now.     He  is  a  severe 

critic,  however,  and  admits  nothing  that  is  not  morally 

as  well  as  musically  good,  however  catdhing  the  air 

and  ephemerally  popular  it  be.     He  is  doing  a  great 

and  good  work  for  the  musical  culture,  and  for  the 

heart  culture  too,  of  the  rising  generation.    And  we 

are  glad  to  note  that  his  work  is  receiving  some  of 


the  appreciation  and  encouragement  it  deserves.    His 
Song  Collections  are  well  adapted  for  schdol  use, 
and  are  especially  in  favor  about  the  organ  or  piano 
in  the  average  home  of  culture  and  refinement. 
The  Elements  of  Physical  Geography.    By 

Edwin    y.  Houston,  A.   M.    Revised   Edition. 

Fhiladadelphia  :  Eldredge  6r»  Bro,     Price,  $i»2S, 

This  work  first  appeared  in  1875,  ^"d  has  since 
then  been  eminently  successful,  the  publishers 
claiming  that  "it  is  to-day  more  generally  in  use 
than  other  textbook  on  the  subject.''  It  has  now 
been  thoroughly  revised  and  brought  up  to  date,  and 
is  a  verv  satisfactory  book  on  the  subject.  In  the 
matter  of  arrangement  oC  the  subject  and  text,  ques- 
tions, reviews,  syllabus,  etc.,  it  is  especially  excellent, 
but  its  maps  and  illustrations  are  not  equal  to  some 
others. 
New  Fourth  Music  Reader.  By  C.  W.  Mason 

and  Geo.  A,    Veazie.     Large  octavo.      Pp.  aBa» 

Boston  :  Ginn  ^  Company.     i8gt. 

This  new  fourth  number  of  the  National  Music 
Course  is  well  adapted  for  the  upper  grades  of  boys' 
and  mixed  schools,  and  contains  numerous  exercises 
and  part  songs,  together  with  much  practice  in  chord 
singing,  especially  adapted  to  the  voices  for  which  it  is 
designed.  The  book  is  intended  to  follow  the  Third 
number  of  this  well-known  series.  The  music  is 
mostly  written  in  three  parts,  but  is  arranged  in  four- 
part  form  on  three  staves,  the  upper  staff  containing 
the  first  and  second  soprano  parts,  the  second  alto, 
and  the  third  the  bass,  which  with  occasional  excep- 
tions, is  merely  the  alto  repeated,  so  that  those  boys 
who  sing  a  clear  alto  may  take  that  part,  while  those 
whose  voices  have  changed  may  take  the  same  notes 
lower.  Careful  attention  has  been  given  both  to  the 
quality  of  the  music  and  to  the  grading  of  the  book 
in  its  different  sections.  It  is  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  series  of  text-books  in  music  published  by  Messrs. 
Ginn  &  Company. 
A  Stem  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language. 

For  Use  in  Elementary  Schools.    By  John  Keti* 

nedy.     New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  &*  Co,     8vo., 
pp.  282. 

The  author  of  this  work  has  undertaken  a  laudable 
but  somewhat  difficult  task.  To  supply  the  need  of 
a  ready  means  of  general  stem  reference  in  making 
stem  values  the  basis  of  word-study,  he  has  endeav* 
ored  to  present  in  alphabetical  order  the  chief  stems 
of  our  language  and  the  value  of  each.  The  work 
is  of  course  not  exhaustive  nor  wholly  faultless,  but 
it  is  a  brave  attempt  towards  a  needed  and  laudable 
end.  The  abundant  and  judiciously-chosen  quota- 
tions showing  the  use  of  the  stem  derivations  are  ex- 
cellent and  valuable.  The  Preface  might  have  been 
simplified  and  curtailed  without  loss  of  value.  The 
book  is  one  that  supplies  a  felt  want,  and  will  be 
found  very  useful  by  teachers. 
Wreath  of  Gems  :  Songs  emd  Glees  for  /nstitutes, ' 

Schools  and  Classes,    By  J.   H  JCurtenknake. 

Pp.   144.     Price,  2J  cents.     Harrishurg^  Pa.: 

J.  H.  Kurtenknabe  6*  Sons. 

This  attractive  collection  presents  a  goodly  propor- 
tion of  favorite  old  songs,  which  are  always  new  to 
the  new  generation,  and  adds  others  that  are  original, 
either  in  words  or  music  or  in  both.  A  special  fea- 
ture is  the  entertainment  and  concert  department, 
with  directions  as  to  how  certain  of  the  songs  should 
be  presented  before  an  audience.  It  is  well  adapted 
for  use  by  teachers'  institutes  as  well  as  in  schools, 
and  we  are  pleased  to  know  that  it  is  having  a  large 
sale. 
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CONVENTION  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  EDUCATION. 


N-o.  lO. 


COUNTY,  CITY,  BOROUGH  AND  TOWNSHIP  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


IN  pursuance  of  the  call  of  the  State  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction,  the 
County,  City,  Borough,  and  Township  Su- 
perintendents of  Pennsylvania  assembled  in 
convention  at  Association  Hall,  corner  of 
Fifteenth  and  Chestnut  streets,  Philadel- 
phia, on  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  Feb- 
ruary 26th. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  at 
a: 25  p.  m.  by  Dr.  D.  J.  Waller,  Jr.,  State 
Superintendent. 

He  said  he  had  made  the  call  for  this 
hour  that  the  body  might  have  full  control 
of  its  own  affairs,  and  yet  if  it  was  deemed 
desirable  an  adjournment  might  be  had  to 
give  opportunity  to  attend  the  closing  ses- 
sion of  the  National  Department  of  Superin- 
tendence. The  call  had  been  issued  in  re- 
sponse to  the  expressed  wish  of  many  super- 
intendents, and  in  accordance  with  well-es- 
tablished and  time-honored  precedent,  to 
give  opportunity  for  making  each  other's 
acquaintance,  to  concentrate  our  influence 
upon  such  pending  legislation  as  it  may  be 
considered  wise  to  further  or  hinder.  Those 
of  us  who  have  listened  to  the  exercises  in 
the  National  Association,  and  especially  to 
our  distinguished  citizen,  Mr.  George  Will- 
iam Curtis  must  feel  justly  proud  of  the  stand- 
ing conceded  to  Pennsylvania  in  so  far  as 
legislative  provisions  are  concerned ;  and  no 
doubt  are  also  gratified  to  know  that  many 
of  the  difficulties  which  we  find  to  beset  the 
teachers  of  other  commonwealths  are  prac- 


tically unknown  or  at  least  but  little  known 
to  90  per  cent,  of  our  own.  As  Pennsylva- 
nians  we  should  keep  always  in  mind  the 
fundamental  idea  which  underlies  the  public 
education  of  our  commonwealth — the  truly 
democratic  idea  of  M^  maximum  of  local 
control  with  the  minimum  of  centralization. 
Feeling,  as  we  must  and  do,  the  influence 
of  a  neighboring  State  where  exactly  the  re- 
verse order  prevails,  it  may  be  well  to  re- 
member that  all  we  do  should  harmonize 
with  the  principle  upon  which  we  have 
built,  and  the  realization  of  which  has  pro- 
duced such  gratifying  results :  for  while  we 
are  yet  far  from  the  goal,  we  have  made  in 
many  directions  very  gratifying  progress, 
compared  with  others  as  old  or  older  under 
different  systems. 

The  chairman  also  presented  on  behalf  of 
Supt.  Morrison,  of  Philadelphia,  the  com- 
pliments of  the  Board  of  Education,  with 
the  assurance  that  it  would  afford  them 
pleasure  to  facilitate  any  wish  of  the  mem- 
bers to  visit  the  various  institutions  under 
their  control,  or  to  receive  them  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Board. 

He  added  also  that  the  Convention  was 
indebted  to  the  thoughtfulness  of  Dr.  Mac- 
Alister  for  the  use  of  the  Hall  for  day  ses- 
sions this  afternoon  and  to-morrow.  It  could 
not  be  had  for  evening  sessions,  as  it  had 
been  previously  engaged  for  other  meetings. 

Deputy  Supt.  Houck,  on  motion,  called 
the  roll  of  Superintendents,  when  a  large 
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attendance  was  noted,  which  was  increased 
at  the  subsequent  sessions.  A  full  enroll- 
ment of  members  present  will  be  found  at 
the  close  of  this  report. 

The  Chair  suggested  that  the  organization 
be  now  completed,  and  that  we  then  decide 
what  to  do  with  reference  to  attending  the 
sessions  of  the  National  Department  of  Su- 
perintendence. 

The  desire  that  Dr.  Waller  retain  the 
chair  was  unanimous,  and  on  motion  Supt. 
Ella  Herrick,  of  Cameron  county,  was 
elected  to  the  Secretary's  desk. 

Deputy  Houck  said  there  were  several 
present  who  were  not  now  Superintendents, 
but  whose  good  work  in  days  gone  by  in 
that  and  other  capacities  entitled  them  to  a 
share  in  the  deliberations  of  this  body. 
Of  these  were  Hon.  Henry  C.  Hickok,  the 
first  State  Superintendent  under  the  separa- 
tion act  which  removed  the  management  of 
the  Common  Schools  from  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  and  created 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction ; 
Drs.  Edward  Brooks  and  A.  R.  Home,  ex- 
Principals  of  Normal  Schools;  ex-Supts.  W. 
W.  Woodruff  and  M.  G.  Brumbaugh;  J.  R. 
Sypher,  Esq.,  an  old  teacher,  now  of  the 
Philadelphia  bar.  He  hoped  all  these  gen- 
tlemen would  be  given  the  privilege  of  the 
floor,  and  made  a  formal  motion  to  that  ef- 
fect, which  was  adopted. 

Dr.  Brooks  was  sure  he  voiced  the  senti- 
ment of  all  who  had  been  thus  honored,  in 
returning  the  most  cordial  thanks.  Some 
of  us  spent  the  happiest  days  of  our  lives  in 
the  work  in  which  you  are  now  engaged, 
and  our  choicest  recollections,  our  tenderest 
feelings,  are  intertwined  with  that  work. 
We  esteem  it  therefore  an  honor  as  well  as 
a  pleasure  to  be  thus  associated  with  you  in 
fighting  and  winning  the  battles  of  our  com- 
mon cause. 

Deputy  Houck:  I  hope  to  have  a  word 
from  Mr.  Hickok. 

Mr.  Hickok:  I  came  up  here  from  force 
of  habit,  because  I  could  not  help  it.  I 
have  always  been  deeply  in  sympathy  with 
Pennsylvania  education  in  all  its  phases;  and 
with  no  class  have  I  more  sympathy  than 
with  the  Superintendents,  who  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  battle,  and  do  the  hard  work, 
for  but  little  reward.  There  is  no  more  ar- 
duous position,  when  we  consider  the  ex- 
tent of  territory  to  be  traversed,  the  preju- 
dices to  be  overcome,  the  antagonisms  to  be 
grappled  with,  in  forming  and  moulding 
public  opinion.  I  am  thankful  for  the 
honor  conferred  upon  me;  but  I  feel  deeply, 
as  all  of  you  will  who  live  long  enough,  that 


73  is  not  23 — that  while  the  spirit  is  willing 
the  flesh  is  weak,  and  while  the  heart  responds 
as  warmly  as  ever,  the  power  of  expression 
fails.  I  can  only  bid  you  Godspeed,  and 
wish  you  long  life  and  yet  higher  honors. 

On  motion,  committees  were  appointed 
as  follows : 

On  Programme, — Supts.  Lose  of  Lycom- 
ing, Wertz  of  Blair,  and  Booz,  of  Bristol. 

On  J^fsoiuftons.'—Supts.  McGinnes  of 
Steelton,  Missimer  of  Erie  county,  Berkey 
of  Somerset,  Brecht  of  lancaster,  and  Ryan 
of  Bradford. 

Mr.  Sypher  said  the  modesty  of  Dr. 
Hickok  left  much  unsaid  that  ought  to  be 
remembered.  He  (Dr.  H.)  had  been  Dep- 
uty Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  when 
the  schools  were  separated  from  the  State 
Department,  and  was  therefore  the  first  State 
Superintendent.  So  we  have  here  to-day 
the  Nestor  of  the  Department  as  well  as  his 
latest  successor,  the  present  incumbent. 
We  hope  to  have  his  presence  with  us  for 
many  years  to  come. 

Deputy  Houck  suggested  that  the  Pro- 
gramme Committee  outline  the  work  pro- 
posed as  soon  as  possible,  that  we  may  de- 
cide upon  hours  of  session,  and  whether  we 
can  adjourn  to  visit  the  National. 

Supt.  Baer :  We  are  here  at  the  call  of  the 
Department,  to  stay  while  our  leader  wants  vs, 
and  to  go  home  when  he  is  through  with  us. 
What  is  it  proposed  we  shall  work  upon  ? 

The  Circular  calling  the  Convention  was 
read,  and  a  motion  made  to  adjourn  to  7  p. 
m.,  which  was  withdrawn  when  the  mover 
was  reminded  that  we  had  the  use  of  hall 
for  day  sessions  only — the  evenings  being 
engaged. 

The  Programme  Committee  having  had 
permission  to  withdraw,  promptly  reported 
as  follows: 

Adioumment  for  this  afternoon  is  recom- 
mended, to  attend  the  sessions  of  Department 
of  Superintendence. 

On  re-assembling,  this  evening  or  to-moirow 
morning,  the  following  to  be  taken  up  in  orden 

1.  Paper  by  Supt.  Berkey  of  Somerset,  on 
"County  Institutes." 

2.  Paper  by  Supt.  McNeal  of  Dauphin,  on 
"  Local  Institutes.*^ 

3.  Paper  by  Dr.  G.  M.  Wiilips.  on  "School 
Savings  Banks.*' 

4.  General  Discussion  of  Teachers'  Exami- 
nations and  Courses  of  Study. 

5.  Paper  by  Supt.  Walton,  on  "School  Azchi- 
tccture.*' 

6.  Paper  by  Supt  Luckey,  on  "Manual 
Training." 

The  report  was  adopted,  after  which  on 
motion  the  Convention  adjourned  to  9:30 
a.  m.,  to-morrow. 
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THE  roll  was  called,  and  several  members 
added.  Deputy  Houck  announcing  that 
State  Supt.  Waller  had  been  called  to  Har- 
risburg  last  night,  but  would  return  im- 
mediately, which  was  verified  by  his  enter- 
ing the  hall  a  few  minutes  later. 

Supt.  J.  M.  Berkey  of  Somerset,  read  the 
following  paper  on : 

COUNTY  INSTITUTES. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  the  County  Institutes  of  Pennsyl- 
vania are  sufficiently  well  established  as  an 
essential  factor  in  the  economy  of  our  public 
school  system,  to  need  neither  defense  nor 
apology  at  our  hands.  The  time  has  long  since 
passed  when  a  body  such  as  this  needs  to  dis- 
cuss the  educational  value  and  the  far-reaching 
influence  of  the  annual  convention  of  teachers 
in  every  county,  or  to  dilate  upon  the  com- 
bined power  exerted  through  these  organiza- 
tions in  crystallizing  popular  sentiment  into 
wholesome  school  laws.  But  the  time  has  not 
yet  come,  we  trust,  when  the  educators  of  the 
State  need  to  defend  the  County  Institute 
against  the  desultory  attacks  of  certain  modem 
so-called  economists  outside  of  the  profession. 

There  seems  to  be  no  general  desire  or  or- 
ganized effort  to  secure  further  legislation 
either  for  or  against  the  Institute.  Teachers 
and  school  officers,  as  well  as  the  educational 
public,  seem  to  be  satisfied  with  the  present 
system.  The  discussion  of  the  subject  will  be 
limited,  therefore,  to  the  motives,  means  and 
methods  in  Institute  management  under  exist- 
ing laws  and  circumstances.  With  the  legal 
aid,  popular  support,  and  individual  discre- 
tion accorded  every  County  Superintendent, 
how  shall  he  make  the  Institute  a  means  of 
professional  value,  and  a  lasting  benefit  to 
teachers  and  schools  "l  With  the  answer  to  this 
question  as  the  end  to  be  kept  steadily  in  view,  I 
invite  your  attention  to  a  consideration  of  the 
characteristic  features  of  a  good  County  Institute. 

/.  Thorough  Organization, — Nowhere  along 
the  line  of  professional  work  is  a  Superintend- 
ent's executive  ability  more  prominently  called 
into  action  than  in  the  mattved  plan,  the  care- 
ful preparation,  and  the  effective  execution  of 
the  Institute  programme.  The  law,  very  wisely 
we  think,  places  the  general  management  en- 
tirely in  his  hands,  and  very  properly  holds  him 
responsible  for  results.  He  selects  the  most 
appropriate  time  and  place,  in  his  judgment,  for 
holding  the  convention.  He  engages  instruc- 
tors and  lecturers  with  special  regard  to  the 
needs  of  the  schools,  and  of  such  number  and 
rank  as  will  give  to  the  programme  complete- 
ness and  harmony.  He  will  know,  or  at  least 
should  know,  the  special  line  and  character  of 
the  work  to  be  done  by  each  instructor.  He 
will  provide  definitely  for  each  session,  so  as  to 
secure  unity  with  variety,  instruction  witii  inter- 
est, and  entertainment  with  profit.  The  subor- 
dinate officers  and  the  committees  should  be 


wisely  chosen,  the  duty  of  each  clearly  outlined 
and  as  faithfully  performed.  Promptness  and 
regularity,  order  and  system,  are  as  essential 
here  as  in  the  school  room. 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  excuse  for  using 
half  of  the  opening  session  to  enroll  teachers^ 
an  hour  a  day  in  calling  the  roll,  and  the  clos- 
ing session  in  merely  routine  business.  Proper 
management  will  provide  for  such  details  be- 
fore or  during  the  session,  and  yield  the  full 
time  to  regular  Institute  work.  Every  county 
pays  through  its  teachers  from  fifty  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  per  hour  for  Institute 
time.  Does  it  not  seem  imperative,  therefore, 
that  every  hour,  every  minute,  should  be  used 
to  the  best  possible  aavantage  of  all  who  come 
as  the  paid  messengers  to  this  educational 
feast  ?  To  organize  an  Institute,  though  it  be 
only  for  a  week,  as  a  teacher  would  organize 
his  school,  and  to  secure  the  ready  co-operation 
of  all  the  allied  forces  to  contribute  to  this  end, 
constitute  one  of  the  essential  requirements  of  a 
good  Institute.  And  the  Superintendent  who 
has  so  prepared  the  way  that  the  convention 
will,  as  It  were,  run  itself,  while  he  simply  re- 
mains the  recognized  leader,  without  assuming 
an  officious  or  dictatorial  bearincr,  has*  already 
done  much  to  make  the  week's  work  a  success. 

2,  Practical  Instruction, — Probably  no  word 
in  the  language  has  a  wider  range  of  applica- 
tion than  the  word  "  practical,"  and  when  ap- 
plied to  the  teacher's  work,  it  takes  as  many 
shades  of  meaning  as  there  are  individual 
theories,  methods,  or  devices.  Taking,  how- 
ever, the  general  definition  of  the  word,  viz : 
"  that  which  may  be  turned  to  use  or  account 
in  practice,"  we  assume  that  Institute  instruc- 
tion is  practical  when  it  will  help  the  teacher, 
directly  or  indirectly  in  his  daily  school  room 
duties.  "  The  true  function  of  the  County  In- 
stitute," said  our  lamented  Dr.  Hiebee,  "  is  to 
enlighten  rather  than  to  instruct.'  It  is  that 
instruction  which  points  out  and  lights  up  the 
teacher's  pathway,  in  distinction  from  that 
which  supplies  the  equipments  for  his  onward 
march.  It  is  the  how  and  the  why  rather  than 
the  what^  in  teaching.  Instead  of  the  definite 
instruction  of  the  class-room,  the  aim  is  to  give 
the  teacher  a  higher  ideal  of  his  worth  and 
work,  and  a  wider  range  of  human  thought  and 
knowledge.  It  is  to  awaken  right  motives,  to 
suggest  and  stimulate  good  methods,  and  to 
inspire  worthy  effort.  In  this  sense  it  is  not 
practical  instruction  to  tell  an  Institute  how  to 
write  and  read  common  decimals.  The  weak- 
est teacher  should  know  that  before  he  comes 
to  an  Institute,  and  if  he  does  not,  any  common 
school  arithmetic  will  give  him  the  information. 
To  explain  the  "  ins  and  outs  "  of  Wall  street 
does  not  constitute  practical  instruction,  because 
it  is  entirely  foreign  to  the  teacher's  work,  and 
well-nigh  oeyond  the  comprehension  of  the 
ordinary  mortal  at  any  rate.  A  half- hour  spent 
in  telling  teachers  how  to  catch  and  cure  a 
butterfly,  why  the  baboon  is  not  our  cousin, 
etc.,  etc.,  is  simply  so  much  time  misspent. 
Such  subjects  may  have  and  do  have  a  proper 
place  in  certain  class-rooms,  but  they  are  not  in 
place  before  a  County  Institute. 
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Shall  we  then  circumscribe  the  instructor's 
work  within  certain  narrow  limits  ?  No,  surely 
not ;  for  the  man  himself  must  be  the  measure 
of  his  worth  as  an  instructor.  Capable  of 
measuring  his  usefulness  before  an  Institute,  he 
should  be  given  his  own  choice  of  matter  and 
method,  while  he  himself  recognizes  certain 
principles  as  controlling  and  directing  his  work. 

The  teachers  must  be  made  to  feel  that  the 
instruction  comes  from  some  one  who  knows 
the  conditions  and  the  environment  of  the 
average  public  school— one  who  is  in  sympa- 
thetic touch  with  the  daily  routine  of  the  school- 
room with  all  its  discouragements  and  difficul- 
ties, one  who  can  measure  the  intelligence  and 
needs  of  his  auditors,  and  adapt  his  instruction 
to  the  grasp  of  those  who  listen.  I  fear  many 
of  our  instructors  get  too  far  away  from  the 
country  school.  It  has  been  a  lone  time  since 
they  were  teachers  there;  some  of  them,  pos- 
sibly, never  saw  such  a  school.  And  so  they 
have  forgotten,  or  else  never  knew,  the  lack  of 
school  facilities,  the  local  prejudices,  the  chilling 
indifferences,  and  yet  withal  the  grand  possibilit- 
ies that  lie  in  the  pathway  of  the  country  school 
teacher. 

The  most  prominent  question,  in  my  judg- 
ment, now  before  the  educators  of  this  State  is 
the  improvement  of  the  country  school,  through 
the  medium  of  district  supervision .  Isolated  and 
alone,  often  inexperienced  and  inefficient,  un- 
aided by  records,  system  or  guide,  the  district 
teacher  does  need  help,  and  so  far  as  the 
County  Institute  can  afford  him  assistance  and 
encouragement,  inadequate  though  it  may  be, 
it  will  yet  be  serving  one  of  the  chief  purposes 
for  which  it  was  established.  The  Institute  in- 
structor, therefore,  whether  as  president  of  a 
college,  principal  of  a  State  Normal  School,  a 
teacher  in  some  special  department,  a  eeneral 
superintendent,  or  simply  a  professional  Insti- 
tute worker,  needs  to  have  that  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  actual  condition  and  needs 
of  the  public  schools,  and  especially  the  country 
schools,  which  comes  from  actual  experience, 
oliKservatton,  and  study. 

The  Institute  instructor  must  be  master  of  his 
subject.  He  should  have  such  a  comprehensive 
knowledge  and  grasp  of  the  matter  in  hand  that 
he  will  be  able  to  speak  with  confidence  and 
force,  without  fearing  to  invite  question  or  crit- 
icism. He  should  be  a  specialist,  to  some  ex- 
tent, at  least.  There  are  few  men,  indeed,  who 
presume  to  be  equally  well-informed  or  skillful 
in  every  line  of  the  teacher's  profession,  and  it 
is  only  when  one  excels  in  some  special  line 
that  he  becomes  an  able  and  enthusiastic  leader 
in  that  direction.  Other  things  being  equal,  the 
specialist  comes  with  more  authority,  more  pos- 
itiveness,  and  therefore  exerts  a  more  lasting 
influence,  than  the  one  who  is  ready  to  talk  on 
any  subject.  While  every  institute  may  need 
the  "  all-round**  instructor,  yet  the  programme 
will  lack  completeness  and  balance  unless  there 
be  provided  one  or  more  specialists  who  are 
called  to  strengthen  some  weak  point  in  the 
school  work  of  the  county. 

The  instructor  must  be  thoroughly  in  earnest. 
It  is  not  so  much  the  elegant  language,  the 


studied  rhetoric,  the  clear  exposition  of  truth  or 
fact,  as  the  whole-souled,  self-consuming  earn- 
estness of  die  speaker,  that  wins  an  audience. 
He  needs  that  earnestness  which  comes  from  a 
clear  and  honest  conviction  of  right  and  truth 
and  duty,  an  earnestness  that  wul  secure  and 
hold  the  attention  on  any  subject,  that  will  cany 
with  it  the  conviction  that  the  speaker  knows 
and  feels,  and  means  what  he  says,  that  win 
send  the  teachers  back  to  their  schools  with  a 
lasting  inspiration  to  use  the  best  they  know. 

The  instructor  whose  chief  merit  is  his  fund 
of  anecdotes,  personal  experiences,  and  funny 
stories,  should  be  avoided.  Wit,  humor,  or 
pathos  is  all  right  when  it  comes  naturally, 
spontaneously;  but  when  made  a  feature  of  en- 
tertainment merely,  the  result,  as  in  Hamlet's 
time,  will  be  that  "though  it  make  the  un- 
skillful laugh,  it  cannot  but  make  the  judicious 
grieve.'* 

With  the  privilege  then  of  choosing  instructors 
who  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  common 
school  work  and  management,  who  are  masters 
of  the  lines  they  presume  to  follow,  and  who 
are  able  and  earnest  before  an  Institute,  I 
would  simply  say  to  them,  "  Fit  your  work  to- 
gether, and  give  us  the  best  you  have.** 

The  work  of  the  paid  instructors  constitutes 
the  chief  feature  of  every  County  Institute;  but 
there  are  yet  very  important  minor  points  that 
contribute  largely  to  its  success.  Prominent 
among  them  is : 

J.  Good  Music, — The  good  music  of  an  In- 
stitute is  that  which  the  Institute  itself  renders, 
under  the  direction  of  a  competent  and  enthu- 
siastic musical  director.  Trained  solos,  or- 
chestras, or  choirs  should  have  but  a  small  part 
in  the  musical  programme.  Ordinarily  one 
leader  is  better  than  a  dozen,  and  a  single  piano 
or  organ  better  than  a  full  orchestra.  The 
object  of  the  musical  drills  and  exercises  is  not 
merely  that  of  pleasant  recreation  and  rest  be- 
tween periods  of  instruction,  though  they  may 
serve  this  purpose  very  well;  but  the  chief  aim 
is  to  stimulate  the  use  of  music  in  the  schools. 
Whether  the  rudiments  of  vocal  music  should 
be  taught  in  the  common  schools  is  still  an  open 
question,  yet  all  will  agree  that  the  school 
without  its  cheering  songs,  like  the  home  in 
which  they  are  never  heard,  is  dull  and  spirit- 
less. Somewhere  among  the  souvenirs  ot  my 
school  days  is  an  old  book  of  school  songs. 
Written  in  a  schoolboy's  awkward  hand,  simple, 
perhaps  almost  meaningless  in  sentiment,  yet 
they  are  the  songs  we  used  to  sing  in  the  old 
school  house  of  long  ago;  and  I  love  them  yet, 
for  they  hold  the  pleasant  memories  of  those 
happy  by-gone  days,  when,  like  gleams  of  sun- 
shine and  good  cheer,  those  songs  would  break 
in  upon  the  prosy  school  work. 

We  want  such  Institute  music  as  can  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  schools;  and  to  this  end  the  teach- 
ers themselves  should  do  the  singing.  Success 
along  this  line  depends  almost  entirdy  upon  the 
choice  of  a  musical  director-— one  who  is  not 
only  master  of  his  art,  but  who  is  full  of  en- 
thusiasm and  good  cheer;  who  has  the  personal 
magnetism,  the  sympathetic  power,  to  enlist  the 
interest  of  the  whole  Institute  in  the  musical  ex- 
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ercises.  When  such  a  leader  has  been  secured, 
the  music  may  be  safely  left  in  his  hands.  He 
should  be  permitted  to  select  the  book  of  songs, 
a  copy  of  which  should  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  every  teacher. 

The  difficulty,  however,  which  confronts 
every  Superintendent  is  that  of  securing  a  good 
musical  director.  The  number  of  available 
specialists  in  this  line  is  quite  small,  and  the 
standard  of  eood  Institute  music  has  been 
placed  so  high  by  such  men  as  Profs.  Excell, 
Case,  and  Smith,  that  to  fill  the  place  properly 
requires  almost  too  large  a  share  of  the  Institute 
funds.  Nevertheless,  I  believe  it  is  not  extrav- 
agance to  pay  a  good  leader  in  music  at  least  as 
much  as  any  instructor  or  lecturer  on  the  pro- 
gramme, for  he  contributes  just  as  largely  to  the 
success  and  the  lasting  benefit  of  the  Institute. 

4.  Mutual  Helpfulness. — The  spirit  of  mutual 
helpfulness  on  the  part  of  instructors  and  teach- 
ers should  pervade  every  County  Institute. 
The  instructor  of  ability,  experience,  and  right 
motives  seeks  to  enlist  the  interest  and  sympa- 
thies of  the  teachers  by  asking  them  to  do  some- 
thing, to  write  something,  or  to  say  something; 
not  so  much  for  what  is  said  or  done  by  them, 
but  because  they  are  made  to  feel  that  they  are 
helping  in  the  instruction;  that  they  are  not 
merely  being  "talked  at,"  but  there  is  a  mutual 
assistance,  a  spirit  of  co-operation,  that  begets 
interest  and  enthusiasm.  The  good  old  lady 
was  right,  who  when  asked  about  the  success  of 
the  evening  prayer  service,  replied,  "We  had  a 
good  meeting  to-night— /spoke."  So  the  Insti- 
tute instructor  must  come  into  sympathetic 
touch  with  his  audience,  and  by  the  helpful  in- 
fluences of  fraternal  interests,  open  the  way  to 
the  instruction  and  the  inspiration  of  master 
minds,  the  development  of  higher  ideals  and 
nobler  aims, — ^the  expansion  of  thought  and 
feeling  and  purpose. 

But  the  Institute  needs  not  only  the  develop- 
ment of  advanced  thought,  the  exposition  of 
general  principles  and  new  methods,  it  needs 
as  well  the  exchange  of  thought  by  the  home 
teachers.  Every  county  has  some  brilliant  and 
able  teachers,  and  all  such  should  be  encour- 
aged to  give  their  best  thoughts  in  crystallized 
form  to  the  County  Institute.  It  may  be  in  the 
form  of  topical  talks,  papers,  discussions,  quer- 
ies— ^any  form  that  will  touch  the  practical 
questions  of  school  economy.  Every  Institute 
programme  should  provide  for  a  special  session 
for  teachers  where  they  may  help  one  another  by 
the  free  and  spontaneous  expression  of  opinion 
on  every-day  school  questions.  Where  circum- 
stances are  favorable,  it  may  be  well  to  divide 
the  Institute  into  sections  for  a  part  of  the  day. 
Never  having  tried  this  plan,  however,  I  will 
leave  the  discussion  of  that  feature  to  those  who 
have  done  so. 

5.  Social  Cheer.— -'Wit,  social  feature  of  the 
County  Institute  should  not  be  overlooked. 
Scattered  and  isolated  for  many  days,  the 
teachers  of  an  entire  county  find  themselves 
suddenly  united  in  a  strong  and  honorable 
fraternity,  and  in  this  annual  renuion  is  afforded 
a  golden  opportunity  for  general  acquaintance 
and  social  culture.    Teachers  need  to  feel  that 


thev  belong  to  a  profession  which  recog^nizes 
and  demands  true  moral  worth  as  well  as  intel- 
ligence and  culture  in  its  members;  and  the  in- 
fluence of  such  a  social  atmosphere  is  always 
helpful  and  elevating.  Superintendents  and  in- 
structors should  encourage  this  feature,  and  in 
a  quiet,  genial  way  help  to  fill  up  the  moments 
of  leisure  with  a  social  cheer  that  will  make  all 
to  feel  the  bond  of  professional  friendship  and 
courtesy;  It  seems  to  me  that  instead  of  the 
formal  Monday  evening  lecture,  greater  good 
would  be  realized  by  a  programme  of  some  lit* 
erary  merit,  but  of  such  an  informal  nature  as 
to  allow  ample  opportunity  for  general  social 
intercourse  and  conversation. 

6,  Evening  Exercises. —  Inasmuch  as  the 
Institute  programme  would  he  incomplete  with- 
out a  course  of  evening  entertainments,  we 
shall  briefly  refer  to  this  most  popular  feature 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Institutes.  These  exercises 
are  not  necessarily  a  part  of  the  regular  Insti- 
tute programme,  yet  they  are  almost  indispen- 
sible  to  its  success.  For  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years  the  professional  platform  lecturer  has  had 
a  rich  fiela  for  his  best  efforts  before  the  even- 
ing audiences  of  the  Institutes  of  the  State,  and 
doubtless  much  good  has  been  accomplished 
through  these  well-paid  lecturers.  A  good  lecture 
is  a  whole  volume  of  instruction  and  inspira- 
tion, and  in  many  counties  the  annual  Institute 
affords  about  the  only  opportunity  of  securing 
and  hearing  some  of  the  best  talent  on  the 
American  platform.  It  seems  to  me,  however, 
that  abstract  moral  lectures  are  waning  in  pop- 
ular appreciation.  There  is  too  much  sameness 
in  many  of  them.  Analyzed,  they  are  found  to 
consist  of  an  exposition  of  the  common  virtues, 
some  sound  advice,  a  little  sense  and  much 
more  nonsense,  a  line  of  personal  experiences 
and  funny  stories  made  to  order,  and  all  clothed 
in  the  choicest  language,  a  good  voice  and 
studied  gesture.  Every  one  of  them  is  the 
work  of  a  philanthropist  of  the  highest  order, 
whose  cara  reads,  however,  "For  revenue 
only." 

In  his  place  there  is  coming  the  lecturer  who 
has  a  message  to  deliver.  It  may  be  scien- 
tific, literary,  historical  or  abstract,  philosophi- 
cal or  popular  and  entertaining,  or  all  combined, 
but  it  is  a  special  message,  whose  chief  merit  is 
not  in  the  speaker's  general  reputation,  or  his 
ability  to  tell  a  good  story,  but  who  comes  as  the 
master  of  his  theme,  and  with  an  earnestness 
born  of  strong  convictions— he  comes  to  instruct, 
to  enlighten,  to  elevate,  to  inspire.  The  g^row- 
ing  demand  among  teachers  as  well  as  from 
the  lecture- going  public  is  for  such  a  lecture,  or 
else  simplv  first*  class  entertainment  for  the 
hour.  Both  may,  in  my  judgment,  very  pro- 
perly appear  in  a  course  of  evening  exercises 
for  a  County  Institute.  There  is  evidently  a 
tendency,  however,  in  some  counties,  to  cater 
largely  to  the  entertainment- loving  crowd,  at 
the  expense  of  something  higher  and  better. 
This  is  a  mistake,  and  an  abuse  of  the  privilege 
to  enlighten  and  elevate  as  well  as  to  entertam 
the  educational  public. 

Still  more  prominently  comes  the  charge  that 
Superintendents  are  using  the  evening  exercises 
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to  sweU  their  own  private  exchequer.  What- 
ever foundation  there  may  be  for  the  charge 
anywhere,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  no  Superin- 
tendent is  worthy  of  his  position  who  tries  to  run 
the  County  Institute  as  a  money-making  affair; 
and  where  such  is  the  case,  the  privilege  of  fi- 
nanciaJ  management  should  be  rightly  forfeited. 
While  he  has  a  right  to  a  reasonable  guarantee 
for  the  obligations  he  assumes,  yet  he  owes  it  to 
the  profession,  to  the  public,  to  his  own  official 
integrity  and  personal  honor,  to  give  to  the  In- 
stitute and  to  the  evening  audiences  the  full 
equivalent  of  the  funds  at  his  command. 

If,  then,  the  County  Institutes  of  Penns)rl- 
vania  shall  hold  the  place  they  now  occupy  in 
popular  support  and  professional  value,  if  tney 
shall  continue  to  grow  in  their  influence  and 
power  to  harmonize,  strengthen,  and  elevate 
the  common  school  forces  m  every  county,  it 
will  require  the  most  careful,  thoughtful  and 
judicious  management  on  the  part  of  those  who, 
under  the  law,  are  almost  entirely  responsible 
for  their  success.  Thorough  organization, 
practical  instruction,  good  music,  a  spirit  of 
mutual  helpfulness,  social  cheer,  able  and 
pointed  lectures,  and  high-grade  entertainment 
— these  we  believe,  are  at  least  some  of  the 
essential  features  of  a  good  County  Institute. 
And  so  far  as  they  can  be  made  to  work  to- 
gether, the  annual  convention  of  teachers  in 
every  county  will  continue  to  be  an  educational 
Mecca  of  good  things,  a  means  of  professional 
development,  and  a  potent  force  in  the  substan- 
tial progress  of  our  common  schools. 

On  motion,  the  time  of  speakers  in  the 
discussions  was  limited  to  five  minutes  each. 

Supt.  Baer  (Reading):  The  plan  of 
dividing  the  Institute  into  sections  works 
well.  Have  the  sections  meet  separately  for 
the  morning  sessions;  preserve  the  general 
filature  by  having  all  meet  together  in  the 
afternoon;  and  the  evening  of  course  is  de- 
voted to  entertainment.  Perhaps  our  mis- 
take has  been  that  there  was  too  much  gen- 
.eral,  and  too  little  specific,  work.  By  the 
division  into  sections,  we  can  apply  needed 
work  directly  to  the  wants  of  each  grade. 
Another  matter  that  might  be  improved  is 
the  waste  of  time  in  roll-call  and  other 
routine  matters.  All  devices  that  have 
proved  to  be  time-savers  should  be  men- 
tioned here. 

Supt.  Swift  (Elk):  I  am  in  sympathy 
with  the  position  of  the  paper,  that  the  In- 
stitute should  not  be  assumed  to  be  for 
technical  work.  Teachers  are  presumed  to 
be  posted  upon  the  branches,  and  this  is  not 
the  place  for  academical  instruction.  I 
respond  with  a  hearty  Amen  to  that  part  of 
the  paper. 

Supt.  Bullock  (New  Castle):  In  these 
days  when  old  forms  are  passing  away  and 
new  ones  are  being  developed,  many  of  us 
must  often  feel  that  some  of  the  time  and 


work  at  Institute  does  not  pay.  Superin- 
tendents come  and  go,  and  it  takes  some 
time  for  a  new  man  even  to  know  what  his 
needs  are.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  New  York  system  is  a  ^ood  one,  in  so 
far  as  it  provides  for  authorizing  and  certi- 
fying Institute  instructors.  State  Sapt. 
Draper  has  some  ^25,000  placed  in  his 
hands  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  Institute 
work  and  providing  instruction :  I  do  not 
know  if  that  would  work  well  here  or  not. 
Another  difficulty:  We  have  some  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  counties  holding  Institutes  at 
or  about  the  holiday  season;  and  yet  we  can 
count  upon  our  fingers — yes,  perhaps  of  one 
hand — all  the  really  able  and  useful  instruct 
tors  available  for  all  these  places.  Some- 
body must  necessarily  be  poorly  provided. 
I  think  the  State  Department  might  at  least 
have  the  arranging  of  the  dates,  so  as  to  give 
us  all  a  chance  for  the  best.  Legislation  on 
some  of  these  points,  providing  for  State 
guidance,  would  be  an  advantage. 

Supt.  Weiss  (Schuylkill) :  It  would  be 
better  for  the  State  to  give  us  the  money  to 
run  the  Institutes.  As  for  the  instructors, 
the  Superintendent  should  be  left  free  to 
make  his  own  selection  from  the  field;  we 
do  not  want  fossil  teachers  and  Superinten- 
dents sent  upon  us  whether  or  no,  by  reason 
of  some  political  preference  in  the  selection. 
The  Superintendent  should  be  left  to 
shoulder  the  responsibility — to  feel  that  suc- 
cess depends  upon  his  judgment  and  his  en- 
ergy in  waking  up  things.  If  the  State 
chooses  his  instructors,  he  has  no  option, 
and  will  care  less  about  results.  If  there  is 
to  be  legislation  in  favor  of  the  Institutes, 
let  it  take  the  direction  of  giving  us  more 
money  to  improve  them.  As  to  the  "acad- 
emical"  objection,  I  did  not  know  that  was 
in  vogue  any  longer.  I  thought  Pennsyl- 
vania had  got  beyond  that,  and  was  now 
busy  with  principles  of  education  and  meth- 
ods of  instruction.  Holding  some  sessions 
in  separate  sections,  dividing  of  course  on 
grade  lines,  has  its  advantages;  and  when 
you  do  that,  you  can  do  no  better  now  than 
to  select  suitable  leaders  for  each  section 
and  let  the  teachers  run  the  sessions  them- 
selves. But  to  get  the  best  out  of  this  sec- 
tion method  we  need  more  money  again; 
we  should  have  specialists  in  all  the 
branches,  at  least  as  many  of  them  as  we 
have  sections,  and  pass  them  round,  not 
giving  them  time  to  cool  off  after  they  are 
once  warmed  up.  This  plan  gets  the  work 
out  of  them;  if  we  can  afford  to  pay  a  good 
price^  we  can  get  the  best  talent,  and  our 
teachers  get  corresponding  benefit.    Your 
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instructors  will  complain  that  it  is  hard 
work;  but  why  should  they  not  earn  their 
money  like  the  rest  of  us?  Remember,  you 
want  the  best — there  are  not  many  men  who 
can  hold  an  audience  of  eight  hundred  or  a 
thousand  people;  and  if  you  are  in  the  dress 
circle,  and  the  lecturer's  voice  hardly  reaches 
you,  and  an  attractive  young  lady  beside  you, 
I  for  one  don't  blame  you  if  your  attention 
wanders:  most  of  us  would  rather  be  enter- 
tained that  way  than  by  some  lecturers. 

Supt.  Buehrle  (Lancaster  city):  We  ought 
to  understand  exactly  what  b  meant  by  a 
« licensed"  instructor.  Supt.  Draper  goes 
only  so  far  as  to  say  who  may  not  be  em- 
ployed, '  leaving  Superintendents  free  to 
choose  from  those  who  are  certified. 
"Technical"  instruction  does  not  mean 
mere  drill  in  decimals  or  construction  of 
sentences— it  includes  methods  of  instruc- 
tion and  school  management :  if  that  is  not 
technical,  what  is  ?  But  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say  that  we  should  draw  the  lines  too 
close  on  professional  work.  General  infor- 
mation in  very  wide  range  is  practical  and 
useful.  You  want  an  Institute  instructor, 
and  a  teacher  everywhere,  brimful  of  infor- 
mation, so  that  his  teaching  will  be  the  ex- 
pression of  what  is  in  him— of  himself. 
Such  an  instructor,  who  has  not  been  filled 
by  the  pouring-in  process,  but  has  taken  the 
outside  world  into  his  life,  and  gives  us  the 
outcome  of  his  thought  upon  it,  will  do  help- 
ful work  along  many  lines.  Agassiz  was 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  helpful  of 
teachers — he  did  not  learn  "methods"  by 
the  Institute  process;  Dr.  Arnold  was  an- 
other helpful  teacher;  but  their  work  was 
influential  because  their  methods  were  the 
expression  of  a  full  mind.  We  want  wide 
knowledge,  broad  views,  assimilated  and 
built  into  common  sense. 

Dr.  N,  C.  Schaeffer :  If  I  understand  the 
New  York  plan,  the  State  Superintendent 
appoints  three  or  four  or  more  instructors  to 
pass  round  from  county  to  county,  taking 
charge  of  and  running  the  Institutes,  and 
making  of  the  Superintendent  a  sort  of 
janitor,  or  the  like.  Now,  I  suppose  we 
must  not  complain  of  New  York  being 
glorified  here  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  Na- 
tional Department ;  but  here  among  Penn- 
sylvania Superintendents,  it  may  not  be  out 
of  place  to  pray — From  all  such  Institute 
methods  "  Good  Lord,  deliver  us  /" 

Supt.  Canon  (Sharon):  I  would  like  to 
have  a  definition  of  one  of  the  terms  in  the 
Institute  law.  It  says  that  city  and  borough 
superintendents  are  to  "cooperate"  with 
the  county    superintendent.      What    does 


codperatemean  in  that  connection?  I  sup- 
pose they  might  codperate  by  carrying  m 
coal,  or  something  like  that;  but  that  is 
hardly  the  proper  interpretation.  My  own 
ignorance  of  the  intention  of  the  provision 
has  led  me  to  be  quiescent  until  invited  to 
advise  or  assist.  Perhaps  somebody  can 
enlighten  me  on  this.  About  the  time 
saved  in  details :  Calling  roll  is  saved  by 
issuing  enrollment  cards  in  advance  and 
taking  them  up  at  the  door.  We  take  up 
the  cards  and  dollars  and  issue  tickets  in 
advance,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  after  the 
hour  for  calling  to  order,  Institute  is  ready 
for  work.  Of  course,  we  have  a  programme 
of  times  and  topics,  by  which  we  run  as 
closely  as  may  be.  Another  question  might 
be  profitably  considered  here — ^the  f  200  ap- 
propriation from  the  county  for  support  of 
Institute.  Some  Commissioners  have  ob- 
jected and  refused  to  pay  all  or  part  of  this, 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  needed  to 
meet  expenses. 

Dr.  Waller  said  that  was  a  practical 
question,  and  would  be  answered  later  in  the 
session :  but  the  time  allotted  to  this  discus- 
sion had  expired,  and  the  next  order  would 
be  taken  up. 

Supt.  R.  M.  McNeal  (Dauphin),  opened 
the  discussion  of  the  question  of 

LOCAL  INSTITUTES. 

Expecting  that  much  of  the  ground  that 
might  be  covered  by  a  formal  paper  on  this 
subject  would  be  occupied  during  the  discussion 
of  the  County  Institute,  I  decided  not  to  prepare 
such  a  paper,  but  rather  to  give  a  short  time  to 
opening  up  some  of  the  questions  relating  to 
one  phase  of  the  Local  Institute  work.  My 
expectation  has  been  realized  in  the  first 
instance,  and  I  will  try  briefly  to  start  the  other 
side  of  the  discussion. 

\Vhen  Institutes  were  first  established,  the 
necessities  of  the  case  confined  their  work 
largely  to  direct  instruction  in  the  school 
branches.  As  we  erew  away  from  this  work, 
the  consideration  of  methods  and  devices  took 
its  place — for  many  so-called  methods  are 
merely  devices.  People  came  round  with  a  new 
method  in  this  or  that  study,  all  ready  for  patent 
or  copyright,  and  seemea  to  think  they  ought 
to  have  a  royalty  from  everybody  who  used 
it,  or  at  least  that  their  names  should  be 
mentioned  every  time.  To  be  sure,  there  is 
some  of  this  going  on  even  yet,  but  pretty 
generally  we  have  got  down  to  the  study  of 
underlying  principles  and  the  obtaining  of 
general  information — for  I  believe  in  makine 
much  of  this,  as  has  already  been  well  arguea 
by  Dr.  Buehrle.  Every  new  idea  adds  to  the 
inspiration  and  zeal  ana  enthusiasm  which  the 
teacher  carries  back  to  his  daily  work,  and  the 
schools  have  the  benefit  of  his  fervor  and 
earnestness. 
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But  there  are  in  all  our  County  Institutes 
many  young  teachers  who  have  had  but  a  few 
weeks'  experience  in  their  first  term,  when 
called  to  County  Institute,  and  are  therefore  not 
prepared  to  receive  the  full  benefit  of  its  exer- 
cises. The  hundred  difficulties  which  others 
have  solved  are  still  troubling  them;  and  what 
they  need  is  consultation  with  those  of  experi- 
ence, who  can,  by  suggestion  and  example, 
save  them  time  and  trouble,  and  send  them 
home  better  prepared.  In  the  nature  of  things, 
all  this  work  cannot  be  done  in  a  few  days, 
where  the  programme  must  provide  for  all ;  and 
just  here  the  Local  Institute  comes  in  to  fill  a 
needed  place.  No  one  who  has  given  it  a  fair 
trial  has  failed  to  find  it  helpful,  and  most  of 
you  need  no  advice  on  this  point. 

But  one  of  the  g^eat  duties  and  objects  of  the 
Superintendency  and  the  Institute  is  the  educa- 
tion of  public  sentiment  to  a  proper  apprecia- 
tion of  tne  value  of  education,  and  of  the  neces- 
sity of  keeping  its  development  abreast  with 
progress  in  other  directions.  Here  again  the 
Local  Institute  can  be  so  used  as  to  become  a 
powerful  and  efficient  instrument;  especially 
under  our  Pennsylvania  system.  In  some  of 
the  Western  States,  where  the  schools  are  sup- 
ported by  appropriations  from  a  general  fund, 
local  sentiment  is  not  so  important;  but  bere, 
with  so  great  power  confided  to  the  local 
Boards,  the  character  of  the  schools  is  deter- 
mined by  the  sentiment  of  the  community: 
where  the  people  are  awake  on  the  question, 
and  demand  good  schools,  they  get  them;  and 
where  they  are  indifferent  on  the  subject,  their 
sentiments  are  reflected  in  their  directors,  and 
the  schools  are  indifferent  also.  When  more 
money  is  wanted,  you  must  have  an  educated 
public  sentiment  to  get  it ;  the  people  must  be 
alive  to  the  question,  and  in  sympathy  with  im- 
provement so  far  as  to  be  willing  to  pay  the 
necessary  taxes.  As  information  on  the  subject 
becomes  more  general,  so  will  the  willingness 
to  provide  needed  means.  With  us  who  have 
the  Pennsylvania  German  element  to  deal  with, 
which  it  must  be  admitted  is  inclined  to  be 
rather  sluggish,  there  is  the  compensating  ad- 
vantage that  what  ground  is  once  acquired  is 
not  difficult  to  hold.  When  we  do  make  a  step 
in  advance,  we  do  not  go  back ;  sometimes  it 
requires  a  good  deal  of  work  to  get  up  a  little 
enthusiasm,  but  once  convince  these  people  of 
the  value  of  the  thing,  and  they  never  let  it  go 
— what  is  once  secured  is  safe.  They  require 
of  those  who  administer  school  affairs,  as  all 
other  matters,  to  show  results  for  all  that  is  ex- 
pended; they  want  to  see  what  they  get  for  their 
money.  To  some  extent  this  is  done  in  the 
County  Institute;  but  that  body  meets  at  the 
county  seat,  usually  a  large  town,  and  its  influ- 
ence is  not  sufficiently  wide-reaching.  The 
Local  Institute  carries  the  same  influences  into 
many  localities:  and  perhaps  in  this  lies  its 
greatest  value. 

In  my  own  experience  as  teacher  and  super- 
intendent, I  have  found  that  we  cannot  reach 
the  desired  point  along  any  line  of  effort  unless 
the  people  of  the  community  are  alive  and  in 
sympathy  with  us.   In  Pennsylvania,  attendance 


at  school  is  voluntaiy,  and  therefore  the  success 
of  a  school  depends  upon  the  convictions  oT 
the  parents  with  reference  to  the  value  of  an 
education,  and  their  consequent  co-operation 
with  the  teacher.  This  co-operation  can  only 
be  secured  by  getting  people  to  think  about  the 
school,  and  to  recognize  its  need  of  their  ap- 
preciation and  encouragement.  What  they 
need  is,  to  be  shown  what  they  can  do*  to  help^ 
along  this  good  work.  Every  person  you  can 
set  right  on  this  question  will  go  on  spreadin^r 
the  light  among  his  neighbors,  and  building  a 
proper  sentiment. 

In  view  of  this,  we  must  bring  the  Local  In- 
stitute in  contact  with  the  people  of  the  com- 
munity, by  inducing  the  people  to  attend  them; 
and  therefore  you  must  adapt  the  programme 
to  this  end.  Of  course  there  must  be  profes- 
sional work — your  young  teachers  must  be  as- 
sisted, and  sometimes  work  in  the  different 
branches  may  be  necessary.  But  there  must 
be  popular  work  also.  I  remember  having  a 
friend  attend  one  of  our  Local  Institutes  for  a 
half  day,  who  remarked  on  returning  that  he 
had  an  enjoyable  time,  and  was  quite  surprised 
at  the  character  of  the  exercises,  havinjg^  always 
supposed  these  meetings  were  only  intended 
and  adapted  for  teachers;  he  intended  to  go 
again,  and  had  learned  some  things  already 
that  would  make  him  a  better  supporter  of  the 
schools.  That  kind  of  work  is  well  worth  doing; 
but  it  is  not  always  easy  to  bring  the  people  to 
the  meetings.  Here  a  little  tact  may  be  used 
to  advantage.  I  remember  one  town  where  we 
had  held  two  or  three  Local  Institutes,  and  good 
work  had  been  done  by  and  for  the  teachers* 
but  we  did  not  take  hold  on  the  community 
— the  people  did  not  come  out.  After  consul- 
tation, we  decided  to  give  Friday  evening  to  a 
children's  exercise.  It  was  done.  Every  family 
who  had  a  child  in  the  class  was  there,  and 
brought  all  their  friends  with  them  to  see  their 
work.  Having  them  thus  together,  we  took 
the  opportunity  to  put  other  parts  of  the  work 
before  them.  Not  only  was  that  meeting  a  great 
success,  but  ever  since  in  that  town  the  Local 
Institute  always  brings  together  a  good  au- 
dience. 

So,  when  one  means  does  not  succeed,  try 
another;  but  by  some  means  bring  the  people 
out,  and  without  wasting  time  on  mere  exhioi- 
bition  and  so  destroying  the  chief  object  of  the 
meetin|^,  intersperse  the  exercises  with  enough 
entertainment  to  awake  and  keep  up  interest. 
There  is  not  much  trouble  about  getting  our 
reasonable  wants  attended  to,  if  we  can  once 
get  people  to  understand  and  appreciate  what 
Uie  schools  are  doing. 

And  now,  having  tried  to  direct  your  atten- 
tion to  what  seems  to  me  the  element  of  greatest 
value  in  the  Local  Institute,  I  leave  the  discus- 
sion to  others. 

Supt.  Weiss:  We  have  had  the  Local 
Institute  in  operation  in  Schuylkill  county 
for  some  time,  and  it  has  probably  done 
more  for  the  cultivation  of  public  sentiment 
than  any  other  one  thing.  We  have  made 
it  help  us  to  better  salaries,  better  apparatus^ 
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longer  tenns.  It  is  good  policy  to  have  the 
children  do  some  of  the  work:  we  have  had 
different  exercises — sometimes  a  fan  drill, 
sometimes  calisthenics,  etc.  The  children's 
work  brings  their  parents  and  friends  to- 
gether, and  we  have  some  prominent  in- 
structor to  address  them.  This  is  the  pro- 
gramme for  the  first  evening.  Next  day, 
the  home  teachers  as  well  as  the  instructors 
from  abroad  take  part  in  the  work,  and  we 
have  class  drills  for  practical  exemplifica- 
tion of  the  methods  recommended,  which 
we  find  very  valuable  and  helpful.  In  the 
evening,  general  exercises  are  given,  similar 
to  the  first  evening.  It  is  largely  owing  to 
these  Local  Institutes  that  while  ten  years 
ago  we  had  scarcely  any  apparatus,  hardly 
even  blackboards,  the  schools  now  are  very 
generally  well  supplied.  Of  course,  all  this 
involves  more  or  less  expense;  and  when, 
as  is  often  the  case,  we  meet  in  a  church, 
of  course  we  cannot  charge  for  admission; 
but  we  can  always  take  up  a  collection,  and 
it  is  well  to  announce  that  it  is  not  expected 
to  be  a  penny  collection.  Such  meetings 
strengthen  both  the  teachers  and  the  Super- 
intendent, and  help  to  increase  salaries. 
You  use  your  judgment  in  adapting  exer- 
cises to  localities;  if  you  meet  in  a  district 
where  they  are  weak  on  a  given  subject — 
say  geography,  for  instance — bring  some 
specialist  (even  hobbyist)  from  elsewhere, 
with  a  class  of  children,  and  set  them  to 
working  on  maps  before  the  people's  eyes : 
that  goes  further  than  a  good  deal  of  talking, 
particularly  if  the  preacher  or  some  prom- 
inent man  gets  up  at  the  close  and  says 
''That's  what  we  want."  This  is  a  fair 
and  wise  way  to  get  people  to  take  hold  of 
new  things;  it  costs  something  to  bring  the 
teacher  and  apparatus,  but  it  pays  in  the 
long  run.  By  this  kind  of  work  we  have 
entirely  changed  the  interior  of  many  a 
schoolhouse;  got  rid  of  unsuitable  bindings 
and  substituted  better  ones;  and  made  people 
see  the  advantage  in  having  good  schools 
and  capable  teachers.  And  the  best  is,  the 
people  are  interested,  and  want  you  to  come 
again.  I  think  it  is  the  Superintendent's 
business  to  look  after  these  Institutes,  to 
attend  them  in  person,  and  let  his  voice  be 
heard  on  the  floor. 

Supt.  Miller  (Mahanoy  City):  The 
County  Institute  is  very  useful,  but  it  does 
not  get  close  enough  to  the  teacher's  local 
needs.  The  county  instructors  of  necessity 
work  on  general  lines;  and  different  locali- 
ties have  their  special,  individual  needs  and 
difficulties,  which  cannot  be  reached  in  the 
general  body.     We  must  have  local  work  to 


get  local  results:  and  in  working  up  public 
sentiment,  we  must  not  forget  that  at  last 
people  cannot  be  moved  in  the  mass — that 
much  work  must  be  done  individually. 
The  Local  Institute  comes  closer  to  the 
teacher,  and  nearer  to  the  community,  and 
in  so  far  is  more  valuable  as  supplementing 
the  County  Institute. 

Supt.  Berkey:  I  suppose  this  local  work 
as  done  by  Superintendents  is  largely  mis- 
sionary; but  the  gentleman  from  Schuylkill 
suggests  a  financial  interest.  It  may  be  well 
to  combine  the  two  where  it  is  practicable ; 
but  the  prime  consideration  should  be  its 
usefulness  in  influencing  the  public  mind, 
and  through  that  the  public  purse.  In  my 
judgment,  while  the  Superintendent  must 
organize  his  workers,  it  is  rather  better  to 
get  others  to  do  the  work,  than  to  do  too 
much  of  it  himself.  My  theory  is  based 
upon  experience,  as  all  theories  ought  to  be. 
We  have  about  a  dozen  districts  in  our 
county,  with  an  executive  committee  of  one 
teacher  from  each;  the  local  member  of 
committee  has  charge  of  getting  up  the 
meeting,  and  getting  out  the  people;  the 
Superintendent  times  his  visitation  so  as  to 
reach  the  schools  of  a  district  shortly  before 
the  Local  Institute,  and  so  sees  what  special 
points  need  attention.  In  connection  with 
the  visitation,  and  allied  to  this  work,  it  is 
well  to  hold  informal  educational  meetings, 
at  which  the  Superintendent  may  confer 
with  the  directors  and  people  with  reference 
to  the  special  wants  of  the  locality. 

Supt.  McGinnes  (Steelton)  :  Many  teach- 
ers do  not  realize  the  importance  of  these 
Local  Institutes,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  en- 
deavor to  bring  them  up  to  the  standard. 
I  was  present  at  one  where  only  a  third  of 
the  teachers  of  the  district  were  in  attend- 
ance. Can  we  expect  the  people  of  the 
community  to  be  interested  in  places  where 
the  teachers  themselves  neglect  their  Insti- 
tute? One  stimulus  to  activity  in  this  di- 
rection would  be  for  the  County  Superin- 
tendent to  have  a  set  time  at  the  County 
Institute  when  the  roll  of  districts  should  be 
called,  for  answers  to  the  question,  "Give 
an  account  of  the  work  of  your  Local  In- 
stitute during  the  year." 

Supt.  Weiss:  I  consider  it  important  that 
the  County  Superintendent  be  the  leader  in 
this  whole  business.  He  should  take  charge 
of  the  Institute  in  person ;  he  should  have 
those  teachers  who  are  good  talkers  prepare 
for  that  work ;  others  who  are  not  talkers 
can  fill  the  offices;  the  programme  should 
be  prepared  in  advance  and  circulated. 

Dr.  Philips :  When  Dr.  Winship  spoke  at 
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our  Directors'  Convention  (and  he  is  as 
well  qualified  to  judge  as  any  man  in  the 
United  States),  he  expressed  the  opinion 
that  while  California  has  the  best  schools  in 
the  country,  and  pays  the  most  for  them, 
Pennsylvania  gets  more  for  the  money  ex- 
pended than  any  other  State;  and  among 
the  reasons  for  this,  he  credited  us  with  the 
best  and  most  efficient  corps  of  Superinten- 
dents, and  the  best  Institutes,  County  and 
Local,  in  the  country.  I  have  attended 
over  a  hundred  Local  Institutes — we  have 
had  them  in  Chester  county  for  more  than 
thirty  years;  they  have  come  to  stay,  and 
are  improving  from  year  to  year. 

Supt.  Swift :  As  Mr.  McNeal  has  told  us, 
we  are  to  build  public  sentiment ;  but  let  us 
be  careful  to  build  the  kind  we  want,  and 
among  the  subjects  pressed  upon  the  people, 
give  prominence  to  those  most  essential. 
The  Local  Institute  will  never  be  what  it 
should  be  until  we  have  efficient  local  super- 
vision by  qualified  local  superintendents.  I 
speak  from  experience:  one  of  the  most 
backward  districts  in  my  county,  education- 
ally, has  by  this  mean^  been  lifted  head  and 
shoulders  above  all  the  others.  Here  is  a 
direction  where  money  judiciously  expended 
is  truest  economy.  I  believe  we  are  ready 
for  it. 

Supt.  Canon:  Perhaps  we  have  all  the 
good  things  but  one — namely,  the  stirring 
up  of  the  Supeiintendent  to  appreciation  of 
his  responsibility  for  the  success  of  the  In- 
stitute. It  affords  him  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  correcting  faults  noted  in  his 
school  visitation,  without  mentioning  names 
or  giving  offense.  He  keeps  a  memorandum 
of  these  things,  and  where  improvement  is 
needed,  he  can  show  where  present  methods 
are  wrong,  and  how  to  better  them.  We 
are  agreed  as  to  the  value  of  the  Local  In- 
stitutes, and  are  not  far  apart  on  the  plan  for 
conducting  them;  now  let  each  Superinten- 
dent do  his  part,  and  weshall  see  good  results. 

Supt.  Eckels:  That  little  memorandum 
book  suggests  a  duty  that  is  not  always 
pleasant.  We  cannot  always  truthfully  say 
to  a  teacher,  "This  is  the  best  school  I  have 
seen  this  week."  The  plan  of  noting  de- 
fects and  correcting  them  at  Institute  works 
well,  provided  you  do  not  waste  time  talking 
loo  long  about  the  teachers  who  are  not 
present.  It  is  best  to  say,  "  These  matters 
have  been  observed  in  the  schools  of  teachers 
here  present." 

Supt.  Snyder  (Carbon) :  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Weiss  that  the  Superintendent  should  be 
present  and  run  the  Institute.  If  teachers 
are  left  to  run  it  themselves,  they  will  bring 


out  their  strong  points,  and  leave  their  weak 
ones  out  of  sight.  The  Superintendent 
knows  what  is  needed^  and  can  keep  that  in 
the  front ;  if  the  home  teachers  cannot  help 
him,  let  him  bring  from  elsewhere  those  who 
can.  One  of  our  experiences  is  that  the 
Local  Institute  will  not  remain  "local;"  at 
one  of  them  io6  of  the  174  teachers  of  the 
county  were  present.  We  have  first-class 
evening  lectures,  and  charge  for  admission, 
and  the  people  attend  in  Urge  numbers;  at 
the  day  sessions  we  have  class  drills  and 
other  suitable  work,  and  teachers  come  from 
all  directions.  We  try  to  make  practical 
application  of  the  work  to  each  locality ;  as 
the  County  Institute  is  divided  into  sections 
by  grade,  so  the  Local  may  be  adapted  as  to 
locality.  Scatter  your  points  of  assembly 
all  over  the  county,  so  as  to  reach  and  help 
all.  It  will  help  to  make  public  sentiment 
in  favor  of  giving  teachers  the  benefit  of  the 
increase  in  State  appropriation. 

Supt.  Harman  (Hazleton):  I  have  been 
satisfied  that  the  Local  Institute  should  not 
be  left  entirely  to  "home  talent" — not  for 
lack  of  ability,  perhaps,  but  because  the 
prophet  proverbially  is  without  honor  in  his 
own  country.  A  good  man  or  woman  from 
elsewhere  can  say  without  offense  to  teach- 
ers, parents  and  directors,  things  which 
need  to  be  said,  and  yet  which  the  teachers 
in  the  locality  dare  not  say.  I  am  not  sure 
that  the  matter  should  be  kept  so  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  Superintendents.  From  the 
long  and  successful  experience  of  my  earnest 
and  efficient  neighbor.  Prof.  Coughlin,  I 
am  rather  inclined  to  favor  some  division 
of  responsibility.  He  had  districted  his 
county,  and  the  teachers  of  each  district 
elected  a  chairman.  He  consulted  with 
the  chairman  about  the  Local  Institute,  the 
chairman  conducted  it;  the  Superintendent 
was  present  and  took  the  part  assigned  him, 
which  of  course  was  no  small  one.  His 
successor  follows  the  same  plan,  and  both 
have  found  a  wonderful  interest  awakened. 
A  healthy  emulation  makes  each  district 
desire  to  surpass  its  neighbor,  and  so  all  are 
improved.  These  district  chairmen  are  re- 
quired to  report  from  their  respective  sec- 
tions at  County  Institute. 

The  Chair  announced  that  the  time 
allotted  to  this  discussion  had  expired. 

Deputy  Houck  said  that  since  Dr. 
Wickersham  had  come  in,  there  were  present 
all  of  the  three  living  State  Superintendents 
of  Pennsylvania.  On  his  motion.  Dr. 
Wickersham  was  invited  to  a  seat  on  the 
platform  and  to  participate  in  the  deliber- 
ations of  the  Convention. 
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Prof.  Dicffenbach,  fonnerly  of  Pennsyl- 
vania,  now  of  Carroll  county,  Maryland, 
and  Prof.  Little,  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
were  made  advisory  members  of  the  Conven- 
tion. 

INSTITUTE  APPROPRIATION. 

Dr.  Schaeffer  called  attention  to  the 
matter  of  the  |3oo  appropriation  to  support 
of  Institutes,  and  said  that  Ex-Superintend- 
ent W.  W.  Woodruff,  who  was  present, 
had  some  experience  with  objections  to  pay- 
ing the  same  when  there  was  money  in  the 
treasury.  He  hoped  the  Convention  would 
hear  from  Mr.  W.  on  the  subject. 

On  motion,  Mr.  Woodruff  was  requested 
to  give  the  Convention  an  account  of  the 
matter. 

Mr.  Woodruff:  The  occurrence  referred 
to  was  during  my  term  of  Superintendency 
in  Bucks  county.  Since  the  administration 
of  Supt.  Eastbum,  there  has  always  been  a 
considerable  balance  carried  over  in  the  In- 
stitute treasury,  averaging  perhaps  ^500 — it 
has  been  as  high  as  f  800.  One  year  there 
was  some  disturbance,  created  by  some  per- 
sons who  failed  to  get  admission  to  the  en- 
tertainments by  the  back  door ;  and  one  of 
these  raised  the  question  in  the  county 
papers,  whether  the  Commissioners  could 
legally  pay  the  f  200  when  there  was  a  sur- 
plus in  the  treasury,  since  the  law  added  to 
the  provision  the  words  "  if  needed.**  Mr. 
Eastbum,  who  was  treasurer,  had  always 
drawn  the  money  from  the  county,  without 
any  formal  application  by  Superintendent ; 
but  that  year  we  were  advised  to  apply  in 
writing,  and  did  so.  I  presented  evidence 
of  compliance  with  law,  roll  of  attendance, 
etc.,  showing  that  we  were  entitled,  and 
asked  for  the  ^200;  had  also  written  to 
State  Superintendent  Wickersham,  and  filed 
bis  opinion  that  we  were  entitled  to  it.  The 
County  Treasurer  said  as  there  were  objec- 
tions he  must  consult  his  counsel,  and  would 
answer  the  same  afternoon.  We  met,  and  I 
think  I  had  the  advantage.  We  had  noth- 
ing to  conceal ;  we  exhibited  our  account, 
which  showed  that  the  expenses  that  year 
had  exceeeed  the  receipts  by  ^150,  though 
we  still  had  a  balance  in  the  treasury.  His 
counsel  suggested,  ''Suppose  you  draw  for 
the  I150  to  make  good  the  deficit."  I  re- 
plied, "  If  we  are  entitled  to  |i  we  are  en- 
titled to  the  1 200;  we  want  all  or  none.'^ 
He  then  advised  the  Treasurer  not  to  pay, 
and  he  refused  accordingly.  We  also  em- 
ployed counsel,  and  instructed  him  to  col- 
lect the  money,  and  go  up  to  Supreme 
Court  if  necessary.     He  asked  the  Court 


for  a  mandamus  upon  the  Treasurer.  The 
case  was  put  off  from  court  to  court;  the 
County  Treasurer *s  term  expired,  and  a  new 
one  was  elected ;  and  when  we  finally  got 
before  the  Court,  the  counsel  for  the  ex- 
Treasurer  left,  the  mandamus  issued,  and 
the  money,  |6oo,  was  paid.  The  account 
was  published  in  The  School  Journal  at  the 
time,  as  furnished  by  Mr.  Eastburn. 

Dr.  Waller  returned  thanks  to  Mr.  Wood- 
ruff on  behalf  of  the  Convention.  This 
question  has  been  raised  in  other  places,  and 
the  history  of  this  case  ought  to  settle  it. 

Dr.  G.  M.  Philips  was  on  the  programme 
for  a  paper,  but  said  he  had  preferred  to 
speak  briefly  without  notes  on 

SCHOOL  SAVINGS  BANKS. 

By  a  School  Savings  Bank  I  mean  an  ar- 
rangement by  which  the  school  officers  provide 
for  the  gathering  and  safe  deposit  of  the  savings 
of  the  school  children.  This  idea  was  first  re- 
duced to  practice  in  France  as  long  ago  as  1834; 
and  to-oay  there  are  a  hundred  thousand 
schools,  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  where 
the  thing  is  done  in  one  way  or  another.  In 
1884  a  system  was  introducea  in  Long  Island 
City,  which  proved  successful  and  was  widely 
commented  upon,  and  two  years  ago  I  visited 
that  place,  studied  the  operation  of  the  plan, 
and  brought  home  the  blanks  to  make  a  start 
for  ourselves.    The  outline  of  the  plan  is  this: 

Once  a  week,  usually  on  Monday,  the  child- 
ren bring  to  the  teacher  the  money  they  have 
saved  during  the  week— either  before  school 
opens  or  just  after  roll-call.  Each  depositor 
receives  a  little  blank  book  ruled  for  all  the 
Mondays  of  the  school  year;  the  teacher  counts 
the  money  received,  and  enters  each  amount  in 
the  pupil's  book,  and  also  upon  a  blank  of  her 
own :  this  operation  takes  from  iive  to  fifteen 
minutes,  not  longer.  The  whole  amount  re- 
ceived is  counted  again,  placed  in  an  envelope, 
sealed,  and  endorsed  with  the  amount,  the 
name  of  teacher  and  school,  and  then  sent  to 
the  Superintendent,  who  receipts  to  the  teacher 
for  the  amount,  and  credits  the  school  on  his 
blank.  Having  received  the  envelopes  from 
all  the  schoob,  the  Superintendent  deposits  the 
entire  amount  in  bank,  having  it  entered  in  his 
own  bank  book.  When  the  deposit  of  any 
pupil  reaches  a  certain  amount — say  %\ — it  is 
transferred  from  the  school  account  to  an  indi- 
vidual account,  the  scholar  receives  his  own 
bank  book  as  an  individual  depositor,  and 
keeps  right  on  through  his  school  life  and  after 
leaving  school.  Some  places  make  provision 
for  the  payment  of  interest  after  a  certain  sum 
is  reached — sometimes  |i,  in  West  Chester  I3. 

The  successful  introduction  of  the  plan  into 
Long  Island  City  was  due  to  the  earnest  work 
of  Mr.  J.  H.  Thiry,  who  is  enthusiastic  on  the 
subject,  and  cheerfully  ftimishes  information  and 
specimen  blanks.  In  response  to  my  question 
as  to  whence  the  money  was  obtained,  it  ap- 
peared that  it  was  usually  earned.    The  pro- 
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portion  drawn  out  was  very  small ;  this  is  done 
oy  check,  countersigned  by  Superintendent  or 
parent.  Experience  shows  that  it  is  seldom 
done  hastily  or  unadvisedly.  One  girl  whose 
account  amounted  to  some  I13,  was  drawing 
^  when  I  was  there,  and  on  inquiry  was  found 
to  be  buying  herself  a  dress.  Her  parents  were 
poor,  had  never  saved  anything;  she  needed 
the  dress,  and  was  able  to  buy  it  with  her  own 
savings.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  such  a 
plan  lays  the  foundation  of  habits  of  thrift  that 
are  likely  to  continue  through  life,  and  the  value 
of  which  can  hardly  be  estimated.  While  I 
was  in  another  school,  a  girl  brought  %\  to  de- 
posit for  a  brother  who  had  left  school  and  was 
working,  but  sent  his  savings  to  the  teacher  as 
before. 

This  good  work  reaches  not  only  the  children, 
but  in  many  cases  brings  the  parents  to  bank 
as  depositors.  Tlie  accounts  are  all  small,  to  be 
sure;  but  the  banks  seem  willing  to  carry  them, 
and  in  some  places  there  is  quite  a  rivalry  for 
them.  In  a  community  where  this  system  is  in 
operation,  a  few  years  will  find  better  order, 
more  people  accumulating  property,  rising  in 
the  respect  of  others  and  of  themselves.  It 
helps  in  the  work  of  the  school,  giving  a  more 
practical  color  to  the  study  of  arithmetic  and 
Dook-keeping.  Many  teachers  are  brought  into 
habits  of  saving  unknown  before.  The  attend- 
ance is  more  regular,  the  interest  in  school 
greater  both  in  parents  and  children. 

Are  there  no  objections  to  such  a  scheme  ? 
Of  course.  The  first  objection  you  hear  is,  "  It 
gives  the  teacher  too  much  additional  work." 
Well,  in  Long  Island  City  there  are  75  or  80 
children  to  a  room,  and  it  never  takes  more 
than  fifteen  minutes  of  one  day  in  the  week;  the 
teachers  there  think  this  is  more  than  made  up 
in  the  improved  order  and  attendance.  Of 
course,  it  aads  something  to  the  Superintendent's 
work  also;  in  West  Chester    Superintendent 

{ones  says  it  takes  about  45  minutes  a  week, 
low  many  of  us  are  unwilling  to  g^ve  so  much 
time? 

Then  it  is  objected  that  "it  will  tend  to  make 
children  penurious — mean.*'  This  objection  is 
scarcely  worth  answering  or  even  considering, 
in  view  of  the  wide-spread  tendency  to  extrav- 
agance—a tendency  which  we  cannot  entirely 
overcome,  and  can  only  hope  to  check.  It  is  a 
sufficient  answer  to  ask,  "How  can  one  be 
generous,  if  he  has  nothing  to  give?"  Those 
who  save  something  can  give  something,  and 
will,  when  occasion  demands — as  is  evidenced 
again  by  Long  Island  City,  whose  school  chil- 
dren came  to  the  help  of  Johnstown  with  ^450. 
How  many  places  of  its  size  made,  or  could 
make,  such  a  record  ? 

There  is,  of  course,  the  possibility  of  loss, 
and  consequent  destruction  of  confidence  in  the 
wisdom  of  saving  generally.  But  there  is  no 
system  without  some  risk,  and  here  it  can  be 
reduced  to  the  minimum.  All  that  is  needed 
is  a  well-digested  plan,  with  a  proper  series  of 
checks  all  the  way  to  the  bank. 

I  spoke  on  this  subject  at  the  Montgomery 
County  Institute  over  a  year  ago,  and  Pottstown 
introduced  the  plan  in  its  schools  (the  first,  I 


believe,  in  Pennsylvania).  It  is  a  town  of 
14,000  people,  mostly  waj^e-worken;  and  in 
one  year  the  children  deposited  more  than 
|io,ooo--<ertainly  a  remarkable  result,  and  a 
clear  gain  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  amount, 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  wasted :  not 
more  than  |iooo  was  drawn  out.  Norristown 
began  later,  and  did  almost  as  well.  Chester, 
West  Chester,  Wilkesbarre,  Williamsport, 
Doylestown,  all  have  made  a  beginning;  and 
the  work  is  daily  spreading.  One  hundred 
countrv  schools  in  Cnester  county,  and  many 
in  Bucks  and  Montgomery,  have  also  introduced 
it;  they  have  access  to  banks  in  the  towns 
throueh  the  Directors  when  they  go  to  town. 

As  I  said,  in  some  towns  the  banks  compete 
for  these  deposits,  and  furnish  the  blanks  gntis, 
making  the  whole  system  cost  nothing  but  the 
little  time  already  stated.  Surely,  Superin- 
tendents, there  are  very  few  aeencies  you  can 
set  in  motion  that  promise  to  do  so  much  good 
with  so  little  cost. 

Dr.  Philips  answered  all  questions  that 
were  asked,  and  his  statements  were  con- 
firmed by  Superintendents  Rupert  and 
Gotwals,  as  to  their  towns.  All  who  desired 
further  information  were  referred  to  Mr.  J. 
H.  Thiry,  Long  Island  City,  New  York. 

It  was  announced  that,  in  response  to  a 
call  numerously  signed,  the  City  and 
Borough  Superintendents  would  meet  after 
the  adjournment  of  this  Convention  for  noon 
recess,  with  the  view  of  forming  an  Associ- 
ation. (Their  action  will  be  found  ap- 
pended to  this  report.) 

The  Convention  adjourned  to  2  p.  m. 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON. 


CONVENTION  having  been  called  to 
order,  Supt.  Canon  offered  a  resolution 
providing  for  the  payment  of  salaries  of 
City  and  Borough  Superintendents  out  of 
the  State  Treasury,  as  is  now  done  with 
County  Superintendents.  Referred  to  Com- 
mittee on  Resolutions. 

teachers'  certificates. 

The  discussion  of  Teachers'  Examinations 
and  Certificates  being  now  in  order,  Supt. 
Canon  said  some  difference  of  opinion  ex- 
isted as  to  the  duty  of  Superintendents  to 
issue  certificates;  some  holding  that  some 
kind  of  certificate  must  be  issued  to  anj 
applicant  who  presents  himself  for  exami- 
nation. 

The  Chair :  The  law  settles  that.  It  says 
''if  found  qualified."  The  superintendent 
is  judge  of  the  qualification. 

Supt.  Canon :  But  if  the  applicant  passes 
examination  in  the  branches,  must  we  issue 
certificates  regardless  of  ability  to  teach? 
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Supt.  Sturdevant  of  Crawford  thought  this 
was  the  law,  and  was  very  urgent  to  have  it 
repealed. 

Supt.  Swift :  You  certainly  have  the  power 
to  annul  a  certificate  for  incompetency — 
why  not  to  refuse  one  for  the  same  cause? 

Supt.  Brecht :  So  far  as  the  branches  are 
<:oncemed,  the  words  of  the  law  are  "a  fair 
knowledge."  That  is  a  sliding  scale,  de- 
pending upon  the  discretion  of  the  Super- 
intendent. 

Supt.  Eckels:  I  know  a  teacher  who  can 
paai  examination  and  deserves  a  far  better 
rating  than  a  ''fair  knowledge"  of  the 
branches  on  any  Superintendent's  standard, 
and  yet  cannot  teach  at  all — indeed,  cannot 
get  a  school,  except  in  those  slow  districts 
where  compliance  with  the  law  requiring 
schools  to  be  "kept  open"  is  understood 
to  be  effected  by  unlocking  the  door  in  the 
morning  and  fastening  it  again  at  night. 
Of  course,  the  children  like  such  a  teacher, 
as  they  are  not  required  to  do  anything. 
What  is  to  be  done  in  such  a  case? 

Deputy  Houck :  The  law  requires  a  "fair" 
knowledge  for  a  provisional  certificate,  and 
a  "  thorough "  knowledge  for  the  profes- 
sional. Of  course,  if  we  strained  the  term 
"thorough"  none  of  us  would  get  certifi- 
cates; but  the  difficulty  is  not  at  that  end 
of  the  line — if  we  all  insisted  on  what  any 
disinterested  and  competent  outsider  would 
call  a  "  fair  "  knowledge,  there  would  be  no 
necessity  for  this  discussion ;  the  real  trouble 
is  that  we  certify  so  many  who  have  not  a 
"  fair ' '  knowledge,  on  any  standard.  After 
all,  what  better  can  we  do  than  leave  this 
matter  just  where  the  law  leaves  it — in  the 
discretion  of  the  Supermtendent?  Where  is 
the  power  to  compel  any  one  of  you  to  issue 
a  certificate  to  a  person  whom  he  considers 
incompetent?  The  question  is.  Will  you 
refuse  them  ?  We  all  know  that  too  much 
liberality  has  prevailed  in  this  respect ;  and 
the  Superintendents  are  the  men  to  whom 
we  must  look  to  draw  the  lines  closer,  and 
say  "  No  "  to  every  incompetent  applicant. 
It  is  a  hard  thing  to  do,  sometimes,  of 
course;  but  who  will  protect  the  profession 
if  you  fail?  Your  power  is  absolute;  no- 
body can  even  demand  a  reason  for  your 
refusal.  The  law  makes  you  the  judges  and 
allows  no  appeal;  it  is  for  you  to  judge 
wisely. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  being 
ready  to  report,  they  were  heard  at  this 
point.  It  was  agreed  that  to  save  time  all 
resolutions  to  which  no  objection  was  made 
or  no  discussion  desired,  should  be  declared 


adopted  without  separate  motions.  The 
preamble  and  first  three  resolutions  were 
accordingly  adopted  as  follows: 

We»  the  Superintendents  of  Public  Schools  of 
Pennsylvania  in  Convention  assembled,  formu- 
late our  judement  upon  current  educational 
questions  in  the  foUowmg  resolutions : 

1.  That  we  favor  the  enactment  of  a  law  that 
will  provide  for  a  well  regulated  and  effective 
system  of  Local  Supervision  for  the  Common 
Srhoob  of  the  State,  and  that  we  endorse  the 
bill  now  before  the  Legislature  in  so  far  as  its 
provisions  will  secure  this  end. 

2.  That  we  earnestly  urge  the  Legislature  to 
appropriate  not  less  than  three  millions  of 
dollars  per  annum  toward  the  support  of  public 
schools,  and  that  at  least  one-third  of  it  be  used 
annually  for  increasing  teachers'  salaries. 

3.  That  we  heartily  endorse  School  Savings 
Banks,  and  urge  such  legislation  as  may  be 
necessary  to  encourage  and  secure  their  general 
establishment  throughout  the  State. 

The  fourth  resolution  was  read,  as  fol- 
lows: 

4.  That  we  believe  that  the  bill  now  before 
the  Legislature  to  empower  schools  not  now 
contemplated  by  law  to  license  teachers  would 
be  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  Commonwealth  if  adopted,  and 
we  urge  the  members  of  the  Legislature  from 
our  respective  counties  to  use  their  influence  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  said  bill. 

Supt.  Luckey :  I  hope  this  resolution  will 
be  made  even  stronger  before  we  pass  it. 
If  such  a  bill  can  be  passed,  we  shall  have 
private  institutions  springing  up  in  every 
neighborhood,  pretending  to  be  Normd 
Schools,  and  after  awhile  coming  along  for 
appropriations  of  State  money — catchpenny 
concerns,  whose  only  value  to  the  teachers 
who  patronize  them  will  be  to  teach  them  to 
keep  their  money  in  their  pockets  next 
time.  How  we  would  be  deluged  with 
advertisements  of  these  teacher-factories! 
Nothing  could  be  more  undesirable ;  and  if 
the  Convention  agree  with  me  that  the  reso- 
lution should  be  made  still  more  condem- 
natory, I  would  move  to  recommit  for  that 
purpose ;  but  perhaps  it  is  all  right  nowj 
and  I  will  move  to  adopt  it. 

Supt.  Canon:  And  I  will  second  the 
motion,  though  my  objection  stands  on 
other  ground.  The  only  good  in  the  bill 
would  be  to  exempt  graduates  of  high-grade 
schools  from  Superintendents'  examinations. 
It  is  not  right  to  humiliate  a  graduate  of  a 
good  college  by  subjecting  him  to  examina- 
tion by  a  man  who  could  not  pass  for  the 
Junior  class. 

Supt.  Luckey:  There  you  and  I  agree 
exactly.  I  never  did  and  never  will  ask  a 
graduate  of  a  good  institution  to  stand  my 
examination.     Nor  liave  I  ever  examined 
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the  holder  of  a  professional  certificate — ^nor 
ever  will,  unless  compelled  by  order  of  a 
court.  There  is  no  such  thing  done  in  any 
other  profession,  and  I  am  not  going  to 
countenance  it  in  ours. 

Several  members  asked  for  the  reading  of 
the  bill  to  which  the  pending  resolution  re- 
ferred (Senate  Bill  71).  It  was  accord- 
ingly read,  as  follows : 
An  Act  to  provide  for  the  increase  of  the 
number  of  cjualified  teachers  of  the  public 
schools  of  this  Commonwealth,  by  con&rring 
upon  the  students  of  all  incorporated  institu- 
tions of  learning  the  same  franchise  enjoyed 
by  students  of  the  State  Normal  Schools. 
Section  i.  Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction of  this  Commonwealth  to  hear  the 
application  of  any  academy,  college,  institute  or 
seminary  of  learning,  now  incorporated  or 
which  may  hereafter  be  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  this  Commonwealth,  asking  that  its 
students  shall  be  examined  within  the  said  in- 
stitution, at  such  time  as  may  be  agreed  upon  in 
the  manner  now  provided  for  the  examination  of 
students  in  the  normal  schools  of  this  Common- 
wealth ;  and  upon  hearing  such  application,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  said  State  Superintendent 
to  inquire  into  the  facilities  of  the  institution 
making  such  application,  and  in  case  it  is 
found  to  possess  the  teachers,  apparatus,  build- 
ings and  other  facilities,  necessary  to  enable  it 
to  do  the  work  now  required  of  the  said  normal 
schools,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  to  notify  the  Pres- 
ident, principal  or  faculty  of  said  institution  of 
learning  that  the  students  of  the  same  shall  be 
admitted  to  the  privileges  provided  for  in  section 
second  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  Whenever  the  notice  provided  for  in 
section  first  of  this  act  has  been  given  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  any  in- 
corporated, school  or  institution  of  learning, 
within  this  Commonwealth,  it  shall  thereafter 
be  the  duty  of  the  said  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  to  send  examiners  annually  to  such 
institution,  to  conduct  such  examinations  as  are 
now  conducted  in  the  normal  schools  of  the 
State ;  and  every  student  of  such  incorporated 
school  or  institution  of  learning  passing  such 
examination  shall  be  granted  a  certificate  or 
diploma,  such  as  is  now  given  to  persons  pass- 
ing similar  examinations  in  the  said  State  Nor- 
mal Schools,  which  certificate  shall  entitie  the 
holder  to  all  the  franchises  granted  under  the 
existing  laws  of  this  Commonwealth  to  persons 
passing  corresponding  examinations  in  said 
normal  schools. 

The  question  on  the  fourth  resolution  was 
called  for,  and  it  was  adopted. 

Resolutions  numbered  5,  6  and  7  were 
adopted  without  objection  as  follow : 

5.  That  we  hereby  express  our  unqualified 
disapproval  of  the  principle  of  havine  tne  Text 
Books  of  our  public  schools  published  or  in  any 
'-*--nner  controlled  by  the  State. 


6.  That  we  heartily  endorse  the  growing  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  Directors  to  omuize 
themselves  into  permanent  associations  for  the 
puxpose  of  more  fully  meeting  the  important 
and  responsible  duties  resting  upon  them. 

7.  That  we  approve  the  action  of  Superinten- 
dent Waller  in  calling  this  Convention,  and 
that  we  favor  another  call  whenever  he  may 
deem  it  expedient. 

The  eighth  resolution  was  adopted  od 
formal  motion,  by  a  rising  vote: 

8.  That  we  appreciate  the  courtesy  and  pro- 
fessional spirit  of  President  MacAlister  in  pro- 
viding a  place  for  our  meeting,  and  that  we 
thank  him  and  all  others  who  may  have  con- 
tributed to  the  success  of  the  meeting. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  was  then,  on 
motion,  adopted  as  a  whole 

FREE  TEXT  BOOKS. 

Supt.  Berkey:  For  myself,  I  would  like 
to  recommend  the  passage  of  a  law  provid- 
ing that  text-books  must  be  furnished  free 
to  pupils  at  the  expense  of  the  district ;  but 
perhaps  we  are  not  yet  ready  for  that. 

Supt.  Buehrle:  Why  not  assist  that 
movement  by  offering  some  inducement  on 
the  part  of  the  State?  The  State  encour- 
aged the  Normal  Schools  by  appropriation; 
it  helped  the  Superintendency  by  paying 
the  salaries  out  of  the  general  fund — why 
not  make  a  pro  rata  addition  to  the  ap- 
propriation of  those  districts  who  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  permissive  legislation  already 
existing.  This  would  help  a  good  thing 
along,  and  be  a  bar  in  the  way  of  State- 
manufactured  books. 

Supt.  Swift:  Why  not  go  all  the  way, 
and  change  the  "may"  to  "must?"  I 
believe  it  would  work  to  a  charm,  and  I 
know  it  would  remove  one  of  the  greatest 
obstacles  to  success  and  efficiency  of  the 
schools.  In  all  these  matters,  the  school 
authorities  look  to  us  for  guidance,  and  we 
should  take  the  lead. 

SEVEN  months'  TERM. 

Supt.  Gillet :  There  is  before  the  Legis- 
lature a  bill  to  increase  the  minimum  school 
term  to  seven  months.  I  think  as  we  have 
asked  for  a  larger  appropriation,  we  might 
commit  ourselves  to  this  way  of  using  some 
of  it.  I  move  that  the  Convention  endorse 
that  bill. 

Supt.  Berkey :  Better  get  adequate  results 
out  of  the  six  months  before  lengthening 
the  term. 

Supt.  Gillet :  If  we  can  have  both  at 
one  operation,  why  not  get  them? 

The  Chair :  Perhaps  we  had  better  get 
one  thing  at  a  time ;  but  if  the  appropri- 
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ation  is  permanently  increased,  the  term 
should  be  lengthened. 

Deputy  Houck :  That's  it — one  thing  at 
a  time.  You  know  the  Directors'  State 
Convention  voted  down  the  seven  months, 
which  is  a  pointer  to  public  sentiment. 
The  things  we  need  most  from  this  Legisla- 
ture are:  I.  That  the  State  shall  publish  no 
school-books ;  2.  That  the  annual  appropri- 
ation be  increased.  It  is  unnecessary  and 
perhaps  unwise  to  specify  the  use  of  the  in- 
crease ;  we  do  not  want  to  increase  the  term 
unless  we  also  increase  the  salaries.  We 
want  better  pay  for  our  teachers  first  of  the 
two,  in  my  judgment.  But  let  us  get  the 
money  first,  and  then  decide  what  most 
needs  to  be  done. 

The  question  was  then  put  on  Supt.  Gil- 
let's  motion,  and  it  was  lost. 

superintendent's  office. 

Supt.  Berkey  offered  the  following : 

Resolved,  That  provision  should  be  made  by 
the  Legislature  to  establish  at  every  county  seat 
in  the  Commonwealth  an  Office  of  Public  In- 
struction of  convenient  size  and  properly  fur- 
nished, which  shall  be  used  as  an  office  by  the 
County  Superintendent,  and  as  a  permanent 
place  to  found  a  teachers'  library  and  to  file  all 
educational  records  and  material  of  local  inter- 
est that  should  be  preserved. 

Deputy  Houck:  A  bill  containing  some 
provisions  like  this  has  already  been  re- 
ported with  a  favorable  recommendation. 

Supt.  Brecht :  The  place  should  be  a  sort 
of  educational  museum,  as  well  as  an  educa- 
tional headquarters  and  office  of  the  Super- 
intendent. 

The  resolution  was  referred  to  Committee, 
reported  back  immediately  with  approval, 
and  adopted. 

COMPULSORY   EDUCATION. 

Supt.  Luckey:  I  move  that  the  Com- 
mittee be  instructed  to  report  to  this  body 
a  resolution  endorsing  the  bill  now  before 
the  Legislature,  providing  for  compulsory 
education. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

SALARIES. 

Supt.  Canon :  I  hope  we  will  not  adjourn 
without  declaring  as  our  judgment  that  the 
salaries  of  City  and  Borough  Superintend- 
ents should  be  paid  out  of  the  State  Treas- 
ury, as  those  of  County  Superintendents 
now  are. 

The  Chair:  That  resolution  went  to 
Committee.     Was  it  not  reported  back  ? 

Supt.  Canon :  I  hope  they  will  bring  it 
in  with  the  other. 


The  order  of  the  day  was  called  for,  and 
Supt.  Walton  (Chester)  read  the  following 
paper  on 

SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE. 

This  subject  naturally  divides  itself  into  two 
departments:  the  rural  school,  and  the  town 
.  and  city  school.  The  term  architecture  can 
scarcely  be  applied  to  the  one  and  two  roomed 
buildings  found  by  the  road-side  and  in  the 
villaee  all  over  our  country. 

Ofrecent  years  some  improvement  has  been 
made  in  our  larger  towns  and  cities  in  furnish- 
ing suitable  and  comfortable  school  buildings, 
but  in  the  country  we  still  build  too  much  aifter 
the  models  of  the  old  house,  the  notions  of  a 
contractor,  or  the  whims  of  the  inexperienced. 
Thousands  of  dollars  are  squandered  annusdly 
in  poorly-planned  and  poorly-built  school 
houses.  A  church  and  a  dwelling-house  may 
often  do  good  service  for  more  than  a  century, 
but  the  averag^e  school-house  is  old  in  twenty 
years.  The  dnp  from  unspouted  eaves  soaking 
in  around  shallow  foundations  often  causes  one 
comer  of  a  house  to  settle  faster  than  another,, 
sagging  the  windows  and  ruining  the  house. 
Cheap  contract  work,  poor  lime  and  poor 
lumber,  often  combine  to  souander  the  public 
money  and  fatten  the  village  church-yard. 
For  these  and  kindred  considerations  this  paper 
will  be  confined  to  village  and  rural  schools. 

The  importance  of  a  house  well  situated  can- 
not be  over-estimated.  No  amount  of  expense 
or  designing  can  ever  compensate  for  poorly 
selected  grounds.  The  land  should  be  weU* 
drained,  not  only  the  surface  but  the  subsoil. 
A  spongy  piece  of  ground  that  keeps  the  cellar 
floor  damp  and  wet,  and  the  play-ground  muddy,, 
should  be  avoided.  Pools  of  standing  water,, 
steep  slopes  or  piles  of  rock  and  loose  stone, 
constitute  no  part  of  a  school  lot.  There  should 
be  land  enough  to  insure  ample  play-ground,, 
abundance  of  sunshine  arouna  the  house,  and 
groups  of  shade  for  warm  weather.  In  no  case 
should  trees  be  planted  closer  to  a  house  than 
their  height.  The  value  of  plenty  of  sunshine 
in  and  around  school  houses  ought  to  be  more 
generally  recognized.  A  portion  of  the  play 
ground  should  be  free  from  trees.  The  grounds 
should  be  neatly  and  securely  fenced  so  that  the 
teacher  may  interest  pupils  in  planting  and  car- 
ing for  shrubbery,  roses,  and  vines. 

The  school  house  should  be  placed  well  back 
upon  the  lot,  throwing  the  play  ground  to  one 
side  or  front,  but  never  in  the  rear  of  the  house. 
The  moral  value  of  a  window  or  two  looking 
out  upon  the  games  of  recess  should  be  care- 
fully considered.  A  hard  dry  walk  from  the 
road  to  the  door  is  good  economy.  And  when 
its  borders  are  nicely  planted  with  flowers  and 
shrubs,  how  delighted  children  are  to  care  for 
them  and  to  show  them  to  visitors ! 

The  size  of  the  house  should  be  governed  by 
the  number  of  pupils  to  be  accommodated  and 
the  kind  of  furniture  desired.  The  sup'erior  ad- 
vantages of  individual  furniture  over  ordinary 
double-seating  are  so  patent  to  every  one  now, 
that  no  school-house  should  be  built  without 
making  provision  for  it.    The  school  is  more 
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-easily  disciplined,  morals  and  manners  are 
more  readily  taught,  and  the  foundations  of  an 
independent  self  reliance  established.  School 
Boards  that  build  for  the  future  make  a  great 
mistake  if  they  so  limit  the  dimensions  that  in- 
dividual seating  is  impracticable.  Forty-eight 
pupils  are  a  maximum  limit  for  any  one 
teacher,  and  if  the  school  district  demands  ac- 
commodations for  more,  two  rooms  should  be 
built  on  the  same  floor.  Six  rows  of  individual 
desks  two  feet  wide  and  six  aisles  each  two  feet 
wide,  with  a  central  aisle  six  feet  wide  can  be 
placed  in  a  room  thirty  feet  wide  from  wall  to 
wadl.  Eight  seats  in  a  row  with  two  and  one- 
half  feet  of  floor  space  for  each,  and  ten  feet  in 
front  for  a  platform  and  class  bench,  and  ten 
feet  in  rear  for  cloak-room  and  walking  space, 
can  be  placed  in  a  room  forty  feet  long,  hence 
to  accommodate  forty- eight  pupils  a  room  40x30 
'would  be  amply  large.  The  height  of  the 
•ceiling  should  be  about  twelve  feet.  Anything 
•over  fourteen  feet  in  a  room  of  the  above  di- 
mensions causes  what  is  known  as  a  noisy 
room — that  confusion  of  sounds  so  annoying  to 
the  teacher  and  so  tempting  to  the  bad  boy. 
Less  than  twelve  feet  is  too  low  for  purposes  of 
of  ventilation.  The  size  of  the  house  having 
been  determined,  an  intelligent  plan  can  be 
worked  out. 

The  windows  should  extend  to  within  six 
inches  of  the  ceiling  and  three  and  a  half  or 
four  feet  from  the  floor.  This  oflers  better 
facilities  for  window  ventilation,  a  greater  sup- 
ply of  soft  reflected  light  from  the  ceiling,  and 
•obviates  any  glare  upon  the  desks  of  those 
seated  close  to  the  windows.  The  glass  surface 
should  occupy  from  one-flfth  to  one- fourth  of 
the  floor  surface.  For  a  room  40x30  ten  win- 
dows 8x3^  would  be  required.  Anything  less 
than  this  will  cause  a  strain  upon  some  eyes  in 
the  middle  of  the  room  on  cloudy  days.  Too 
many  trees  close  to  the  windows,  or  curtains 
thoughtlessly  used,  often  thwart  our  best  plans 
.  in  this  direction.  The  light  should  fall  from 
the  rear  over  the  left  shoulder,  and  never  from 
the  front.  Cross  lights  from  right  and  left  are 
not  objectionable.  The  very  best  material 
should  be  employed  for  window  sash  and 
frames,  and  on  exposed  sides  double  sash 
should  be  used.  A  few  extra  dollars  wisely  ex- 
pended in  these  precautions  will  materially  as- 
sist in  promoting  the  comfort  and  even  the 
health  of  the  children,  and  reduce  the  expense 
of  heating  the  house.  Where  window  ventila- 
tion has  to  be  resorted  to  this  arrangement  is 
very  valuable.  Outside  shutters  are  a  needless 
expense.  Stout  heavy  wire  woven  in  coarse 
meshes  will  prevent  the  wayward  ball  from 
.  causing  an  accident,  and  furnish  more  security 
than  the  ordinary  shutter.  These  can  be  re- 
moved during  house-cleaning  time.  The  win- 
dow lights  should  not  be  too  large,  thus  reduc- 
ing the  expense  of  repairs.  Unless  the  sash 
is  made  to  lower  and  raise  easily  they  will 
remain  unmoved  by  teacher  and  pupils.  Half 
curtains,  two  for  each  window,  are  better  than 
the  ordinary  kind. 

.Brick  and  stone  houses  are  preferable  to 
irame.    The  inside  plaster  should  not  be  ap- 


plied directly  to  the  walls.  It  is  economy  to 
first  strip  them;  an  inch  air  space  is  as  good  as 
six.  Roofing  lath  securely  fastened  to  the  wall 
to  which  the  plasterine  lath  are  fastened  affords 
sufficient  circulation  of  air  between  the  wall  and 
the  plastering.  The  importance  of  this  little 
precaution  should  claim  the  honest  attention  of 
every  person  interested  in  building  or  repairing 
school  houses.  It  insures  a  dry  wall,  and  it 
has  been  estimated  to  decrease  the  expense  of 
heating  one-twelfth  or  more,  besides  adding  to 
the  comfort  and  health  of  the  pupils.  By  hav- 
ing the  space  between  these  latn  open  at  the  top 
and  bottom  cellar  ventilation  is  greatly  im- 
proved. Much  of  the  dampness  and  obnoxious 
cellar  air  that  usually  comes  through  the  floor 
into  the  school-room  passes  up  these  passages 
into  the  attic. 

The  excavations  for  the  basement  should  not 
exceed  three  or  four  feet,  while  the  height  of 
the  ceiling  ought  to  be  about  eight  feet.  Then 
the  cellar  windows  could  be  large  and  above 
ground,  admitting  plenty  of  air  and  sunshine, 
offering  good  faculties  for  work-shop,  play-  room« 
and  heater. 

The  Chimney, — ^A  large  ample  chimney  and 
ventilating  flue  should  be  built  in  the  rear  of 
every  school- house.  If  artificial  ventilation  is 
contemplated,  the  size  and  shape  of  the  chim- 
ney ought  to  be  planned  by  whoever  puts  in  the 
plant.  If  natural  ventilation  must  be  resorted  to, 
a  well-built  flue,  18  inches  square  inside,  reach- 
ing from  the  cellar  to  five  or  seven  feet  above  the 
comb  of  the  roof  is  a  necessity.  An  iron  or 
metal  smoke  flue,  nine  inches  in  diameter, 
within  this  ventilating  stack,  is  to  receive  the 
stove  pipe,  or  smoke  pipe  from  the  furnace. 
Two  large  registers,  each  18  inches  square,  one 
near  the  floor  and  one  near  the  ceiling,  open 
from  this  flue  into  the  school-room.  The  upper 
one  opened  will  tend  to  remove  much  of  the 
overheated  and  poisonous  carbon  dioxide  (CO,) 
usually  found  lurking  in  the  upper  strata  of  the 
room.  The  lower  one  opened  will  assist  in  re- 
moving the  heavy  and  often  colder  air  below, 
which  is  frequently  freighted  with  impurities 
thrown  off  from  the  bodies,  with  dust  and  or- 
ganic poisons,  with  gas  from  the  stove  and  such 
portions  of  carbon  dioxide  (CO,)  as  may  have 
been  pressed  down  from  above.  The  heat  from 
the  iron  flue  causes  a  draft  whose  strength  is 
very  much  increased  by  the  height  of  the  chim- 
ney. There  should  also  be  two  registers  sim- 
ilarly placed  in  the  cellar;  these  with  the  inside 
stripping  mentioned  above  give  good  cellar 
ventilation.  If  steam  heat  is  used  a  coil  of 
steam  pipe  in  this  inner  flue  will  produce  a 
much  stronger  cuiTent.  If  enough  coil  is 
used  and  heat  expended  to  produce  a  power- 
ful draft,  and  enough  warmed  fresh  air  a<unitted 
to  supply  the  loss,  very  fair  ventilation  can  be 
secured. 

The  advantage  of  an  aspirating  chimney  of 
this  kind  and  its  adaptability  to  different  roedi- 
ods  of  heating  and  ventilating,  is  so  great  that  no 
house  ought  to  be  built  without  one.  In  repair- 
ing old  houses  and  improving  their  ventilation, 
this  is  about  as  practical  as  anything  that  hais 
been  suggested.    If  a  furnace  to  supply  hot  air 
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is  used,  the  waste  heat  in  the  smoke  pipe,  and 
as  much  extra  heat  as  can  be  sparea  may  be 
turned  into  the  inside  stack,  creating  a  strong 
<:urrent  around  it  in  the  aspirating  chimney. 
This  partial  ventilation  is  much  better  than 
none,  and  very  much  improves  the  working 
condition  of  a  school-room. 

The  importance  of  a  good  ti^ht  floor  is  fre- 
quently overlooked,  especially  m  rural  houses 
warmed  with  a  stove.  I  have  frequently  found 
the  temperature  on  the  desks  of  children  sitting 
near  a  red-hot  stove  from  90  to  no  degrees, 
while  ice  formed  on  the  floor  around  the  water 
bucket.  A  piece  of  tissue  paper  laid  on  the 
seam  of  a  fairly  tight  floor  would  be  carried  up 
two  or  three  inches  by  the  inrushing  current  of 
air.  It  is  positive  cruelty  to  compel  children  to 
sit  with  their  feet  upon  a  floor  like  that;  and  in 
houses  with  no  cellar  it  is  worse.  These  difli- 
culties  have  been  improved  in  repairing  old 
houses  by  putting  a  new  floor  down  upon  the 
old  one,  with  tar  felt  paper  between  the  floors. 
The  presence  of  tar.  especisdly  gas  tar,  is  con- 
sidered injurious  to  the  microbes  that  frequently 
n agate  in  the  dust  and  dirt  that  accumulates 
e  cracks'  between  the  boards.  This  makes 
a  warmer  and  much  quieter  floor  than  the  com- 
mon kind. 

In  buildine  new  houses  the  advantage  of  a 
double  set  of  joists  at  right  angles,  and  the  cel- 
lar ceiled,  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized. 
If  the  Smead  and  Wills  method  of  heating  and 
ventilating  is  employed  it  is  a  positive  necessity, 
if  steam  heat  is  used  this  space  between  the 
floor  can  be  utilized  by  inserting  tin  lined  air 
ducts  with  a  coil  of  steam  pipe  in  each.  If 
ample  provision  is  made  to  supply  these  air 
ducts  with  a  bountiful  supply  of  fresh,  warmed 
air,  and  if  the  ducts  open  up  into  the  school- 
room by  a  line  of  smaJl  registers  alongside  of 
each  row  of  desks,  the  pupils  will  not  only  have 
an  abundance  of  pure  warmed  air,  but,  what  is 
almost  as  valuable,  a  warm  floor. 

By  making  proper  provision  for  rapidly  re- 
moving this  air  from  or  near  the  top  of  the  room 
into  the  aspirating  chimney  a  fair  degree  of 
ventilation  can  be  secured.  If  we  are  to  judge 
from  what  we  see,  few  people  seem  to  realize 
that  steam  heat  by  direct  radiation  with  no  pro- 
vision for  ventilation  is,  for  schools  especially, 
one  of  the  most  injurious  methods  of  warming 
known.  The  old  red-hot  iron  stove  in  a  house 
full  of  holes  could  not  be  worse.  Steam  heat 
by  indirect  radiation,  with  generous  provision 
for  receiving  and  disposing  of  air,  is  fairly  satis- 
factory. 

The  Roof, —  The  school-house  roof  should  be 
water- tight y  should  be  impervious  to  driving 
snow,  and  should  need  little  repair.  To  meet 
these  three  important  requirements  there  is  but 
little  choice  of  material.  Slate,  tin,  and  iron  all 
have  objections.  A  split  cedar  or  cypress 
shingle  dipped  in  a  creosote  stain  and  properly 
put  on,  with  but  one-third  of  the  shingle  exposed, 
comes  as  near  a  satisfactory  roof  for  a  school- 
house  as  can  be  found.  By  putting  these 
shingles  on  well-laid  hemlock  sheathing,  little  or 
no  snow  will  get  into  the  loft.  The  roof  should 
be  steep,  and  ample  provision  should  be  made 


for  attic  ventilation ;  a  cupola,  or  ventilator,  in 
the  roof  with  open  slat  windows  at  the  ends,  will 
aid  in  ventilating  the  attic.  Here  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  combine  both  beauty  and  utility. 

The  importance  of  a  generous  blackboard 
surface  is  so  evident  that  neglect  here  has  tio 
excuse.  Good  slate  along  one  side  of  the  room 
is  not  enough.  Small  boards  between  the 
windows  and  in  the  rear  of  the  room,  are  very 
useful  for  progressive  maps,  and  work  that 
is  desired  to  remain  several  days.  Cloak 
rooms  should  open  into  and  receive  the  warmth 
of  the  school  room,  unless  otherwise  provided 
for. 

The  wainscoting  which  usually  extends  all 
the  way  around  the  room  is  very  much  im- 
proved in  appearance  and  durability  if  it  is 
paneled.  The  hard  woods,  like  oak,  make  both 
an  attractive  and  enduring  finish  at  little  more 
cost  than  the  wood  in  ordinary  use,  and  they 
are  certainly  more  economical.  A  solid  maple 
floor  exceeds  in  wearing  qualities  the  little  extra 
cost. 

If  the  mass  of  children  are  made  comfortable 
in  school  and  surrounded  with  beauty  and  re- 
finement, they  not  only  attend  with  greater 
regularity,  and  remain  longer  at  school,  but 
their  taste  and  appreciation  of  such  things  will 
be  so  improved  that  they  will  not  be  content  to 
live  in  the  squalor  and  discomfort  of  their 
tenement  homes.  When  they  leave  school  they 
will  make  their  surroundings  diflerent.  It  is 
loss  of  much  valuable  time,  money,  and  energy 
for  Boards  of  Health  to  attempt  to  improve  the 
sanitation  of  town,  city,  or  even  country  life 
when  we  neglect  these  things  in  School  Archi- 
tecture. Give  us  the  above  essentials  first; 
then  give  us  beautiful  school  houses  and 
grounds ;  and  in  one  generation  the  teachers  of 
America's  free  schools  will  do  more  towards 
improving  the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes 
than  much  of  the  newspaper  agitation  of  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century.  The  public  school, 
house  and  grounds,  should  be  a  model  for  each 
neighborhood  and  town,  the  silent  teacher  of 
comfort,  health  and  beauty,  the  promoter  of 
public  taste. 

Outhouses, — The  marked  disparity  between 
the  average  school-house  and  its  outhouse  ac- 
commodations is  so  striking  that  if  man  has 
glanned  and  cared  for  the  one,  surely  Satan  must 
ave  planned  and  cared  for  the  other.  The 
school  system  of  this  great  Commonwealth  will 
never  merit  the  praise  it  receives  until  this  crying 
evil  is  removed.  The  tumble-down,  wooden, 
sin-scratched,  hell-sodden  sheds  that  stagger  and 
leer  at  you  from  the  rear  of  over  fifty  per  cent  of 
the  school-houses  in  this  State,  make  the  heart 
sick  when  we  think  of  the  injured  health  and 
blasted  morals  of  the  boys  and  girls  therein  ed- 
ucated. Churches  that  hold  Sieir  revival  or 
other  religious  meetings,  refusing  to  recognize 
this  evil  and  to  aid  in  removing  it,  are  building 
upon  false  foundations.  Christian  fathers  and 
mothers  who  pray  for  their  children  and  fail  to 
investigate  these  evils,  are  simply  "  beating  the 
air.*'  The  school  man  that  fails  to  do  his  duty 
here,  fails  in  the  first  principles  of  a  proper  ed- 
ucation, and  the  instructor  who  neglects  this 
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matter  of  supreme  importance  has  failed  in  the 
first  duty  of  the  true  teacher.  School  Directors 
who  neglect  to  furnish  and  keep  in  repair  the 
needed  outhouses  are  certainlv  responsible  for 
results.  They  have  surely  made  their  little  ones 
"to  offend." 

The  condition  of  public  school  outhouses, 
their  structure,  location,  and  equipment,  ought 
to  be  inspected  at  intervals  by  a  properly  au- 
thorized commission  or  officer,  and  if  not  up  to 
the  full  standard  required  by  decency  and  the 
best  law  upon  the  subject  that  can  be  framed, 
they  should  be  condemned  without  mercy.  If 
that  condemnation  caused  the  district  to  forfeit 
its  annual  State  appropriation,  the  condition  of 
these  houses  in  the  State  would  be  radically  im- 
proved within  a  single  year.  This  subject  is  far 
more  worthy  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  and  of  the  Christian  Chutch  than 
many  things  that  are  regarded  of  much  ^ater 
importance,  and  of  which  much  is  said  and 
written. 

Separate  outhouses,  one  for  the  boys  and 
one  for  the  girb,  substantiallv  built,  pebble- 
dashed,  and  sand-painted,  under  lock  and  key 
if  approached  from  the  outside,  are  a  necessity. 
They  should  be  situated  somewhat  to  the  rear 
of  the  house,  and  vet  within  range  of  the  teach- 
er's vision.  Hard  dry  walks  leading  to  these 
are  essential.  A  fuel  house  and  cloak-room 
opening  into  one  of  the  rear  comers  of  the 
school-room  and  leading  on  into  well- equipped 
accommodations  for  the  girls,  can  be  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  violate  no  hygienic  requirements, 
and  would  certainly  be  of  unspeakaole  advan- 
tage. 

As  school  men,  let  us  see  to  it  that  the  free 
schools  of  this  grand  old  Commonwealth  are 
not  hindered  by  defects  in  her  School  Archi- 
tecture. 

On  motion,  the  Convention  requested 
that  The  School  Journal  should  publish  the 
paper  in  full. 

COB4PULSORY  £DUCATION 

The  Committee  on  resolutions,  as  in- 
structed by  the  body,  reported  the  following 
resolution : 

Resolved^  That  we  urge  the  Legislature  to 
enact  a  judicious  law  upon  the  subject  of  com- 
pulsory attendance  in  the  common  schools. 

SALARIES   OF   SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The  following  resolution  of  Supt.  Canon 
was  also  reported  with  approval  and  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  we  endorse  the  bill  now  be- 
fore the  Legislature  providing  for  the  compen- 
sation of  City,  Borough,  and  Township  Super- 
intendents. 

LENGTH  OF  SCHOOL  TERM. 

Supt.  Eckels :  I  wish  to  ask  the  President 
a  question.  Suppose  in  a  given  district 
there  is  a  school  where  the  larger  children 
go  to  work  after  four  months'  school,  and 
few  or  none  come;  must  the  schools  be  kept 
open  when  there  are  no  pupils,  or  forfeit 


the  appropriation?    How  ought  the  Super- 
intendent to  report  such  a  case  ? 

Dr.  Waller :  He  should  report  the  fiaurts. 
The  State  promises  no  help  to  a  district 
with  four  months'  school.  Of  course  any 
law  works  hardship  in  exceptional  cases. 

Supt.  Swift :  Suppose  there  are  ten  schcx>ls 
in  a  township,  two  of  which,  at  a  lumber 
camp,  cannot  be  kept  open  more  than  fonr 
months,  because  there  are  no  people  there 
after  that  time;  the  other  schools  meanwhile 
are  open  seven  months:  can  we  average  them 
together,  which  will  make  more  than  the 
minimum? 

Dr.  Waller :  Such  an  average  would  not 
be  legal.  The  law  is  positive  that  all  the 
children  must  have  school  facilities  for  six 
months,  then  and  not  otherwise  the  district 
shall  have  its  appropriation.  The  directors 
must  supply  all  the  children  with  open 
schools  for  six  months. 

Supt.  Eckels:  What  of  a  case  where  the 
schools  are  open  eight  months,  but  for  two 
months  a  teacher  is  employed  who  has  no 
certificate?    How  shall  I  report  that? 

Dr.  Waller:  I  repeat,  report  the  facts. 
In  this  case,  the  fact  is  that  during  the  em-' 
ployment  of  the  teacher  without  certificate, 
the  school  is  not  legally  a  public  school,  and 
was  only  legally  ''  open  "  for  the  time  it  had 
a  legally-qualified  teacher. 

Supt.  Keith:  I  know  of  such  a  case 
where  a  district  shortened  the  term  and  lost 
its  appropriation. 

Supt.  Swift :  In  one  of  our  strongest  dis- 
tricts, with  17  or  1 8  schools,  open  7  months, 
and  paying  good  salaries,  the  people  at  a 
lumber  camp  asked  the  School  Board  for  a 
school  for  the  three  months  they  remained 
there;  the  Board  kindly  gave  it  to  them. 
Should  they  suffer  for  being  public- spirited 
enough  to  supply  the  want  while  it  existed  ? 
— for  after  that  period  the  school  would 
have  had  no  pupils  at  all. 

Dr.  Waller :  We  have  had  a  case  some^ 
thing  like  that,  of  a  lumber  camp ;  but  there 
the  teacher  had  a  contract,  and  kept  right 
on  opening  school  for  the  minimum  term; 
so  the  point  now  presented  did  not  arise. 

Supt.  Brecht:  If  those  directors  kept 
open  the  schools  for  the  legal  six  months 
with  properly-qualified  teachers,  and  two 
months  longer  with  teachers  who  had  no 
certificates,  I  suppose  it  would  be  proper  to 
report  that  they  had  complied  with  the  law, 
and  kept  open  legal  schools  for  the  l^al 
minimum  term. 

Dr.  Waller:  That  might  answer  to  get 
the  appropriation,  if  only  those  facts  were 
reported;  but  Directors  have  no  right  to 
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spend  public  money  for  teachers  who  have 
no  certificates.  I  repeat,  the  Superintendent 
should  report  the  facts — all  the  facts,  includ- 
ing such  violations  of  law. 

Supt.  Brungard  (Clinton):  If  we  want  to 
claim  the  eight  months'  school  term,  and 
pay  for  it  with  public  money,  it  is  no  more 
than  fair  that  we  should  be  required  to  com- 
ply with  the  law  in  the  matter  of  certificates. 
A  school  without  a  legally-certified  teacher 
is  not  a  legal  public  school — that  covers  the 
ground. 

Supt.  Berkey :  In  these  exceptional  cases, 
I  think  the  adjustment  may  be  safely  left  to 
the  judgment  of  the  Superintendent,  and  the 
reporting  of  them  to  his  conscience. 

LOCAL  SUPERVISION. 

Dr.  Lyte  (Millersville  Normal  School) : 
One  word  additional  to  the  resolution 
adopted  on  closer  supervision.  As  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Legislation  appointed 
by  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  it  has 
been  my  duty  to  look  up  the  legislation  on 
this  point  \  and  there  is  now  pending  a  bill 
providing  for  it,  which  seems  in  a  fair  way 
'  to  pass.  The  bill  is  not  what  we  wanted  in 
some  respects,  but  it  is  the  best  we  have  any 
hope  of  getting;  and  it  will  be  an  entering 
wedge,  that  can  be  improved  later.  I  hope, 
therefore,  it  will  receive  the  united  and  ac- 
tive support  of  the  Superintendents,  as  mak- 
ing a  beginning,  to  be  followed  up  in  the 
fiiture. 

THE  USE  OF  THE  PRESS. 

Supt.  Bullock:  We  Superintendents 
should  make  more  use  of  newspaper  influ- 
ence. Space  can  be  secured  in  most  local 
papers,  and  through  this  we  can  make  our- 
selves heard  and  felt,  as  well  as  in  our  In- 
stitutes. The  newspapers  will  help  us  to  get 
the  people  into  our  Local  Institutes,  and 
when  we  have  them  together,  we  can  show 
them  what  is  needed.  Of  course  it  is  work, 
but  we  are  supposed  to  mean  work,  and  if 
we  cannot  or  will  not  do  the  work  needed 
to  get  results,  we  had  better  resign. 

PRINTING  RESOLUTIONS. 

Supt.  McGinnes :  We  have  been  resolving 
a  good  deal  here  to-day,  but  how  are  our 
resolutions  to  get  before  the  Legislature, 
where  they  are  supposed  to  go?  The  press 
of  the  city  is  not  represented  here,  and  we 
have  no  time  to  lose,  if  we  want  to  help  or 
hinder  legislation  this  session. 

The  reporter  for  The  Journal  called  the 
attention  of  the  chair  to  the  fact  that  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  had  sent  a  reporter 
here,  and  would  publish  the  resolutions. 


Supt.  Bullock:  I  think  we  should  provide 
for  laying  the  resolutions  before  the  Legis- 
lature, and  I  move  that  they  be  immediately 
printed  and  a  copy  placed  in  the  hands  of 
each  Senator  and  Representative. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  was  carried 
into  effect  immediately  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Convention. 

MANUAL  TRAINING. 

Supt.  Luckey  was  on  the  programme  for  a 
paper  on  this  subject,  but  said  he  had  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  prepare  anything  in 
writing,  as  he  could  say  all  he  knew  about 
it  in  a  few  minutes.  His  remarks  were  sub- 
stantially as  follows: 

This  industrial  education  question  makes  me 
feel  old.  Ever  since  I  have  been  attending: 
educational  meetings  (a  few  of  you  know  how 
long  that  is),  this  matter  has  been  coming  or 
rather  been  pushed  to  the  front.  Am  I  in  favor 
of  it  ?  Yes.  Am  I  opposed  to  it  ?  Yes.  Do  I 
understand  it  ?  No.  Did  I  ever  see  anybody 
that  did  understand  it  ?  Emphatically,  No!  I 
have  heard  men  talk  about  it  for  hours,  and 
then  taking  them  aside  to  ask  a  few  practical 
Questions,  was  told  that  "Such-and-such  a  man 
noes,  or  thinks,  so-and-so  *' — and  that  was  all 
they  knew  about  it.  Nobody  seemed  to  have 
a  definite,  clear  idea  of  what  the  thing  meant. 
Is  it  mental  training  they  are  after?  They 
don't  know.  Yes,  one  man  thinks  he  knows, 
for  he  declares  that  hand-work  gives  the  very 
best  possible  mental  training.  But  then  I  re- 
flect that  the  carpenter  and  bricklayer  work 
with  their  hands  for  thirty  or  forty  years,  and 
what  highly-developed  minds  they  ought  to 
have — and  they  don*t,  always.  That  there  is 
utility  in  it,  no  one  will  dispute ;  but  none  of  its 
advocates  are  willing  to  stand  upon  utility  alone. 

After  a  while,  getting  tired  of  so  much  talk 
about  it,  I  went  to  see  what  these  people  were 
getting  done — visited  nearly  all  the  cities  of  the 
country  with  reference,  to  this  particular  matter, 
and  studied  their  plans  and  their  results.  I 
have  seen  places  where  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  dollars — millions,  possibly,  in  the  ag- 
gregate by  this  time — ^have  been  put  into  high- 
priced  plants,  in  order  to  make  a  start.  It  may 
be  too  early  to  argue  from  results;  but  what  I 
saw  did  not  justify  me  in  recommending  the 
matter  to  my  Board.  I  did  not  forget,  or  ne- 
glect, or  lay  the  subject  aside.  I  have  read 
everything  I  could  find,  talked  with  everybody 
I  thought  would  know  anything  about  it,  thought 
it  all  over,  and  come  to  some  conclusions,  of 
the  correctness  of  which  I  leave  you  to  judge. 

There  is  no  better  or  quicker  way  to  get  at  it 
than  by  giving  you  some  facts  as  they  came  to 
me.  I  had  reaui  and  heard  that  among  the 
experiments  in  this  direction  in  other  countries, 
Sweden  had  made  a  great  success.  I  knew 
that  they  were  an  industrious  people,  and  I 
found  that  those  on  the  spot  believed  it  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  hand-work  was  part  of  the 
education  in  every  school.  One  day  there 
came  into  my  ofiice  a  Swedish  girl  with  a  good- 
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sized  box:  she  wanted  to  show  me  what  it  con- 
tained. She  was  a  graduate  of  the  Sloyd 
school,  where  the  teachers  are  trained,  and 
from  the  box  she  showed  me  the  work  in  all 

frades.  I  thought  I  saw  something  in  it ;  but 
nowing  there  was  no  place  for  her  with  us,  and 
that  it  was  of  no  use  to  ask  the  Board  to  make 
one,  I  sent  her  to  Dr.  Noss  (I'm  sorry  he  is  not 
here),  telling  him  what  I  had  seen,  and  asking 
him  to  give  her  a  chance,  as  a  favor  to  me  and 
because  she  seemed  to  deserve  it.  He  did  give 
her  a  chance.  A  lone  shed  was  fitted  up  with 
a  work-bench  and  a  tew  tools,  and  the  pupils 
were  sent  to  her.  I  kept  track  of  it,  sent  news- 
paper correspondents  there  to  write  it  up,  and 
examined  the  product.  She  was  a  success.  I 
became  satisfied  that  here  was  something  we 
could  do  and  ought  to  do — something  that  we 
wanted.  I  wrote  to  Dr.  Noss  for  a  box  of  their 
work;  he  sent  it;  I  took  it  to  the  Teachers' 
Library,  and  with  that  before  us  presented  the 
subject  to  the  Board  of  Education.  They  saw 
it ;  I  said  to  them :  "  Here,  gentlemen,  is  some- 
thing that  can  be  done  without  great  expense, 
and  with  positive  results ;  I  think  we  ou^ht  to 
try  it.'*  Twenty-four  hours  before,  a  motion  to 
give  me  power  to  introduce  such  a  thing  would 
not  have  received  a  vote;  then,  the  vote  was 
unanimously  for  it,  and  we  have  sent  to  Sweden 
for  what  we  want.  [Applause.]  Now,  I  expect 
that  in  ten  years,  this  system  or  something  like 
it,  will  be  in  use  all  over  Pennsylvania,  if  not  in 
all  the  neighboring  States.  Come  it  must! 
We  are  past  the  day  of  great  costly  plants,  be- 
ginning at  the  top,  in  the  high-schools,  and 
plenty  of  it  ending  there.  We  want  something 
rational,  practical,  at  moderate  cost ;  and  here 
it  is,  backed  by  the  experience  of  a  country 
whose  people's  habits  are  the  best  recommen- 
dation of  their  training. 

One  word  more — excuse  me,  gendemen,  if  it 
sounds  like  vanity — when  I  question  myself 
sometimes,  as  every  man  must  who  thinks  at 
all:  What  have  you  done  for  the  human 
family  that  will  make  those  who  come  after  you 

flad  that  you  have  lived? — I  feel  now,  since  it 
as  been  my  fortune  to  help  introduce  this,  that 
here  is  something  a  man  can  afford  to  be  proud 
of  while  he  lives,  and  something  for  which  he 
will  be  kindly  remembered  when  he  is  gone. 

Supt.  Canon  :  I  have  been  much  inter- 
ested in  this,  as  we  all  have ;  but  I  think  it 
would  be  desirable  to  have  a  more  detailed 
description. 

Supt.  Luckey:  Easier  said  than  done. 
You  don't  live  far  from  me — come  over  and 
see  it — that  will  be  better  than  my  descrip- 
tion of  it. 

Supt.  Eckles:  Even  the  kind  of  work  and 
talk  we  have  had  at  Institutes  and  elsewhere 
has  done  good.  Results  spring  up  in  the 
most  unexpected  quarters.  The  work  at 
the  Clarion  school  (and,  by  the  way,  the 
very  best  wood- work  there  was  by  a  bashful 
young  lady)  has  made  its  way  out  into  the 
rural  schools.     A  teacher  went  from  there 


to  a  school  where  apparatus  was  scarce;  she 
had  no  globe,  but  thought  the  boys  could 
make  one — boys  whose  only  experience  with 
tools  was  with  an  axe  at  a  wood-pile; 
they  cut  off  a  maple  stump,  hewed  it,  shaved 
it,  sand-papered  it,  and  furnished  it  with  an 
axis  to  swing  on — it  weighs  150  pounds  or 
more.  I  was  surprised  and  pleased  to  find 
it  an  oblate  spheroid. 

Supt.  Bullock :  Sewing  is  another  line  on 
which  we  can  work  out — it  is  easy  to  show 
the  utility  of  that. 

Dr.  Brooks :  My  observation  in  large  and 
small  cities  satisfies  me  that  this  manual 
work  is  coming  to  be  a  necessity,  and  will 
soon  be  a  fixed  fact  in  those  places.  It 
has  been  a  question  with  me  how  it  could 
be  adapted  to  the  country  school.  I  hope 
Mr.  Luckey  has  found  the  solution  of  that 
problem.  It  is  matter  of  regret  to  me  that 
my  own  boy  did  not  have  the  opportunity 
of  such  training  in  his  school  days. 

Prof.  Welsh  (Bloomsburg) :  I  am  sorry 
Supt.  Walton  has  gone  out,  but  will  say  for 
him  that  in  three  townships  in  his  county 
manual  training  has  been  introduced  into 
the  country  schools,  and  the  instructor  passes 
from  one  school  to  another ;  the  results  are 
so  far  very  satisfactory.  Dr.  Brooks  need 
not  go  far  from  home,  therefore,  to  see  his 
problem  in  course  of  solution. 

Supt.  Hoffman  (Columbia  Boro') :  I 
should  be  glad  of  any  information  that 
would  guide  us  in  proposing  the  introduction 
of  manual  instruction  into  the  schools  of  a 
town  of  10,000  population. 

Prof.  Welsh :  Well,  you  might  begin  with 
a  hammer  and  nails.  We  have  theai  do 
nailing — blind,  toe,  straight — and  they  do  it 
well.  This  and  many  other  exercises  are 
practicable  in  any  school  that  means  busi- 
ness. We  have  given  our  Model  School 
pupils  a  chance  at  it,  and  they  go  for  the 
shop  on  the  run ;  and  the  parents  appreciate 
it,  too.  If  the  Normal  Schools  put  this  in 
shape,  very  soon  you  will  have  teachers 
coming  out  who  will  be  able  to  conduct  it 
in  any  school,  and  adapt  it  to  circumstances. 

Prof.  Potter  (Wilkesbarre) :  We  began 
with  an  investment  of  ^150,  and  put  the 
plant  in  the  basement  of  the  high  school ; 
the  upper  classes  of  the  grammar  grade  and 
the  lower  of  the  high  school  were  taught  by 
a  practical  mechanic  twice  a  week.  Some 
pupils,  indisposed  to  work,  did  not  like  it ; 
but  .the  general  opinion  maybe  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  now  we  have  a  graduate 
of  the  Boston  School  at  |6o  per  month,  and 
are  doing  good  work.  The  boys  object  to 
having  one  set  of  tools  for  ten  sets  of  boys  ; 
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the  new-comer  finds  a  dull  tool,  and  his  time 
is  consumed  in  sharpening  it — they  want  to 
get  right  to  work. 

Prof.  Welsh :  Our  pupils  are  required  to 
leave  the  tools  in  as  good  condition  as  they 
find  them ;  they  are  left  with  the  teacher  at 
the  end  of  the  exercise. 

superintendents'  reports. 

Supt.  Buehrle:  I  wish  to  offer  the  sug- 
gestion that  it  might  be  useful  to  include  in 
our  annual  reports  an  account  of  what  has 
been  done  with  reference  to  improved 
methods  of  instruction — the  processes  and 
their  results.  These  matters  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking — relief  maps,  manual 
training,  savings  banks — how  many  of  our 
schools  have  them,  how  do  they  do  it,  what 
are  the  results?  How  many  schools  have 
libraries? — this  the  Department  has  reached 
by  special  circular.  These  are  live  matters^ 
information  upon  which  is  welcome  and  val- 
uable. I  wish  also  to  mention  the  matter 
of  the  Report  book :  it  is  growing  to  such 
a  size  that  we  shall  soon  need  an  express 
wagon  to  transport  it — can  we  not  have  it  in 
less  quantity?  We  have  no  hesitation  in 
making  suggestions  to  the  Legislature,  and  I 
suppose  we  may  venture  one  to  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Dr.  Waller:  All  suggestions  are  welcome, 
and  we  try  to  profit  by  them,  though,  of 
course,  we  do  not  promise  to  adopt  all  of 
them,  as  there  are  often  many  considerations 
to  be  weighed.  As  to  the  Report  book,  we 
have  a  considerable  supply  on  hand,  and 
cannot  change  that  in  the  immediate  future. 
The  suggestion  of  Dr.  Buehrle,  in  reference 
to  the  Superintendents'  report,  is  a  pregnant 
one :  platitudes  are  not  exceedingly  interest- 
ing reading,  but  experiences  and  results  are 
eagerly  sought  for,  as  is  well  shown  in  this 
meeting.  Modification  on  the  line  sug- 
gested would  make  an  interesting  and  val- 
uable book. 

Supt.  Canon :  After  reading  a  succession 
of  pufhngs  of  schools,  or  writing  them,  one 
does  come  to  feel  he  has  enough  of  it.  How 
would  it  be  for  the  Department  to  suggest 
topics,  and  have  them  discussed  ? 

Dr.  Waller :  That  does  not  seem  neces- 
sary. Let  the  Superintendent  keep  notes  of 
all  noteworthy  matter  along  through  the 
year,  and  when  he  comes  to  make  his  report 
he  can  look  over  his  book  and  see  what  is 
most  valuable,  and  what  proportion  of  space 
is  proper  for  each.  Sometimes  one  point 
can  be  disposed  of  in  a  short  paragraph, 
while  another  will  require  pages.  Reports, 
like  sermons,  cannot  be  measured  by  number 
of  words. 


Supt.  Putnam  :  Perhaps  the  Department 
could  help  us  best  by  having  the  school  laws 
codified  and  put  in  accessible  shape — I  think 
that  would  be  a  valuable  volume. 

Deputy  Houck :  That  is  not  a  new  sug- 
gestion, but  it  is  a  good  one,  though  much 
easier  made  than  accomplished ;  but  we  will 
get  there  after  awhile. 

CLOSING  remarks. 

Dr.  Waller :  If  there  is  nothing  further 
to  be  considered,  I  wish  to  add  a  few  re- 
marks before  adjournment. 

First,  as  to  questions  of  law  presented 
at  a  meeting  of  this  kind,  the  opinion  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
expressed  without  opportunity  for  reflec- 
tion or  examination,  is  not  to  be  taken 
as  final,  or  as  a  judicial  interpretation  of 
this  or  that  part  of  the  law.  Such  a 
decision,  under  such  circumstances^  must 
be  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  any 
man — certainly  so  to  myself.  The  cases 
brought  to  our  attention  this  afternoon  make 
this  difficulty  plain.  Such  matters  require 
time  and  thought  for  decision,  since  once 
made  a  decision  becomes  a  precedent.  But 
it  is  always  to  be  remembered  in  these  mat- 
ters of  interpretation,  that  the  law  exists  for 
the  schools,  not  the  schools  for  the  law ;  and 
the  law  should  Ue  construed  and  adminis- 
tered with  reference  to  that  fact.  While  in 
such  cases  as  have  been  presented  the  facts 
should  be  reported,  in  adjusting  them  we 
must  all  use  our  common  sense.  If  a  flood 
carries  away  a  school-house,  and  interrupts 
the  term,  it  would  hardly  deprive  the  dis- 
trict of  its  appropriation.  The  employment 
of  a  teacher  without  a  certificate  is  different 
— that  is  a  clear  violation  of  law,  and  must 
not  be  done. 

The  discussion  of  these  points  has  im- 
pressed me  anew^  gentlemen,  with  the 
unique  dignity  and  power  of  the  Superin- 
tendency.  As  is  the  case  with  the  local 
Boards,  great  power,  wide  discretion,  is 
lodged  in  you.  The  Superintendent  is  not 
a  mere  executive  officer,  to  carry  out  orders 
received  from  above ;  he  is  placed  in  control 
of  the  educational  affairs  of  his  county,  and 
is  in  many  matters  a  law  unto  himself.  Be- 
ing thus  set  to  administer  the  law,  many  of 
these  disputed  questions  can  be  best  settled 
by  you,  and  this  should  be  done  whenever 
possible.  It  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  these 
officers  to  demonstrate  the  utility  and  neces- 
sity, and  maintain  the  dignity  of  their 
office.  They  can  so  administer  it  as  to 
create  a  sound  public  sentiment,  which  will 
secure  good  Directors,  who  in  their  turn  will 
elect  and  support  good  Superintendents. 
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As  the  Board  of  Directors  is  in  its  sphere 
the  ultimate  unit,  so  is  the  Superintendent 
on  the  next  step  above.  While  they  con- 
trol the  schools,  provide  the  buildings  and 
elect  the  teachers,  he  decides  who  may  not 
be  elected,  by  his  control  of  the  issue  of  cer- 
tificates. Here  in  his  own  jurisdiction  he 
is  supreme ;  he  is  not  bound  to  recognize 
the  papers  from  his  neighbor — their  circum- 
stances and  standard  may  differ ;  even  the 
professional  certificate  has  full  credit  only 
for  one  year,  during  which  he  tests  the 
teacher  by  his  standard.  So  he  is  made  a 
judge — the  genius  of  the  law  is  to  magnify 
the  office,  to  make  it  judicial,  not  merely 
ministerial.  Keeping  this  in  mind,  you 
will  be  able  to  adjust  many  of  the  difficult 
cases,  with  satisfaction  to  all  and  credit  to 
yourselves. 

The  Superintendents  of  Pennsylvania 
have  done  honor  to  her  system  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  greatly  advanced  the  cause 
of  education  in  general.  When  Dr.  Win- 
ship  said  our  country  schools  surpassed 
those  of  other  States,  he  spoke  from  wide 
and  intelligent  observation,  and  we  value 
his  opinion  accordingly.  We  are  not  satis- 
fied with  what  we  have  accomplished ;  but 
what  we  are,  we  owe  in  large  measure  to  the 
ability  and  wisdom  of  the  men  who  have 
administered  the  Superintendency.  Dr. 
Higbee,  who  also  spoke  from  experience, 
having  attended  a  number  of  meetings  of 
the  National  Association,  is  reported  to 
have  said  that  the  Pennsylvania  Superin- 
tendents in  Convention  measured  well  up  in 
comparison  with  that  body.  That  was  high 
praise;  but  I  do  not  doubt  you  will  keep 
Pennsylvania  up  to  the  standard. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  thank  you  all  for 
the  courtesy  extended  to  me,  and  to  express 
the  very  great  interest  and  pleasure  which  I 
have  taken  in  all  your  deliberations.  The 
Convention  of  Superintendents  now  stands 
adjourned  sine  die. 

THE  ROLL  OF  MEMBERSHIP. 

The  Superintendents  in  attendance  were 
the  followmg : 

County — ^J.  W.  Thoman,  Adams;  Marlin 
Bowser,  Armstrong;  C.J. Potts,  Bedford;  W. 
M.  Zechman,  Bencs;  Henry  S.  Wertz,  Blsur; 
G.  W.  Ryan.  Bradford ;  W.  H.  Slotter.  Bucks ; 
J.  W.  Leech.  Cambria :  Ella  Herrick.  Cameron ; 
T.  A.  Snyder.  Carbon;  ijoseph  S.  Walton, 
Chester ;  D.  M.  Brungard,  Clinton  ;  R.  M.  Mc- 
Neal,  Dauphin ;  A.  G.  C.  Smith,  Delaware ;  C. 
J.  Swift,  Elk ;  B.  W.  Peck.  Fulton ;  A.  M.  Ham- 
mers, Indiana ;  M.  J.  Brecht,  Lancaster ;  John 
W.  Snoke,  Lebanon;  J.  O.  Knauss,  Lehigh; 
T.   B.  Harrison,   Luzerne ;  Charles  Lose,  Ly- 


coming; William  P.  Eckels,  McKean;  R.  F. 
Hoffecker,  Kf ontgomeiy ;  John  A.  Kipp,  Pike ; 
G.  W.  Weiss.  Schuylkill ;  J.  M.  Berkey,  Som- 
erset ;  U.  B.  Gillet,  Susquehanna ;  H.  £.  Raesly, 
Tioga;  H.  M.  Putnam,  Warren;  Byron  E. 
Tombaugh,  Washington;  H.  C.  Brenneman, 
York. 

City,  Borough,  and  Township, — L.  B.  Landis, 
AUentown ;  D.  S.  Keith,  Altoona ;  C.  D.  Bogart, 
Bradford ;  Matilda  S.  Booz,  Bristol ;  Ebenezer 
Mackey,  Buder ;  W.  H.  Hockenbenry,  Cham- 
bcrsburg;  Charles  F.  Foster,  Chester;  S.  H. 
Hoffman,  Columbia ;  A.  D.  Colegrovc,  Cony ; 
William  W.  Cottingham,  Easton ;  H.  C.  Mis- 
simer,  Erie;  Lemuel  O.  Foose,  Harrisburg; 
David  A.  Harman,  Hazleton  ;  Joseph  H.Jones, 
Hazle  township  (Luzerne  county | ;  T.  B.  John- 
ston, Johnstown;  R.  K.  Buehrle,  Lancaster; 
Cyrus  Boeer,  Lebanon;  Frank  S.  Miller, 
Mahanoy  City ;  Clarence  B.  Miller,  Nanticoke ; 
F.  M.  Bullock,  New  Castle ;  Joseph  K.  GotwsOs, 
Norristown;  James  MacAlister,  Philadelphia; 
Harry  F.  Leister,  Phcenixville ;  George  J. 
Luckey,  Pittsburgh;  David  B.  Gildea,  Ply- 
mouth Township  (Luzerne  co) ;  William  W. 
Rupert,  Pottstown ;  B.  F.  Patterson,  Pottsville ; 
Samuel  A.  Baer,  Reading ;  William  F.  Harpdi. 
Shamokin ;  J.  W.  Canon,  Sharon  ;  L.  A.  Free- 
man, Shenandoah;  Owen  R.  Wilt,  South 
Bethlehem ;  Samuel  E.  ShuU,  South  Easton ; 
L.  E.  McGinnes,  Steelton;  R.  M.  Streeter« 
Titusville;  Addison  Jones,  West  Chester; 
Samuel  Transeau,  Wimamsport ;  Atreus  Wan- 
ner, York. 

Normal  School  Principals, — G.  M.  Philips, 
West  Chester ;  E.  O.  Lytc,  Millersvillc  ;  N.  C 
Schaeffer,  Kutztown ;  Judson  P.  Welsh,  Blooms- 
burg  ;  Albert  E.  Maltby,  Slippery  Rock ;  A.  J. 
Davis,  Clarion. 

Ex-State  Superintendents.  —  Hon.  H,  C. 
Hickok,  Philadelphia;  J.  P.  Wickersham, 
LL.  D.,  Lancaster. 

Advisory  Members. — Hon.  H.  L.  DiefTenbach, 
of  Carroll  county,  Md.,  Ur.  Edward  Brooks, 
Dr.  A.  R.  Home,  ExSupts.  W.  W.  Woodruff 
and  J.  H.  Briggs,  Prof.  G.  E.  Little,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. ;  State  Supt.  J.  H.  Shinn,  of  Ar- 
kansas ;  J.  R.  Sypher,  Esq.,  Philadelphia. 

[This  honor  was,  on  motion,  extended  to 
all  other  school  officers  of  this  or  other 
States  who  were  present,  but  no  further 
names  were  reported  to  the  Secretary.] 


ASSOCL/ITION  OF  CITY  AND  BOROUGH 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 

During  the  Thursday  morning  session  of 
the  Convention  of  Superintendents,  the 
following  call  was  circulated  among  the 
City  and  Borough  officers,  and  signed  as 
annexed : 

The  undersigned,  believing  that  an  Associ- 
ation of  City  and  Borough  Superintendents 
would  be  of  great  advantage  to  all  concerned, 
hereby  invite  all  such  officers  to  meet  in  this 
room  at  the  close  of  the  morning  session,  for 
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the  purpose  of  taking  the  initiatory  steps  to 

effect  an  organization. 

R.  K.  BuEHRLE,  Wm.  F.  Harpel, 

Saml.  a.  Baer,  S.  H.  Hoffman, 

M.  S.  BOOZ,  W.  W.  COTTINGHAM, 

W.  H.  HOCKENBERRY,  S.  E.  ShULL, 

L,  E.  McGiNNES,  Owen  R.  Wilt, 

Jos.  H.  Jones,  F.  M.  Bullock, 

C.  F.  Foster,  R.  M.  Streeter. 

H.  F.  Leister,  A.  D.  Colegrove. 

C.  D.  BOGART, 

The  Convention  having  adjourned,  the 
City  and  Borough  officers  assembled  and 
were  called  to  order  by  Dr.  Buehrle,  who 
read  the  call. 

On  motion,  temporary  organization  was 
eflFected  by  election  of  Supt.  W.  W.  Cox- 
TiNGHAM,  of  Easton,  as  President,  and  Supt. 
L.  O.  Foose,  of  Harrisburg,  as  Secretary. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  report  a  plan 
for  a  permanent  organization,  at  the  close 
of  the  afternoon  session  of  the  Convention 
—consisting  of  the  Chairman,  Supts.  Buehrle 
of  Lancaster,  and  Streeter  of  Titusville. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned,  to  reassem- 
ble at  close  of  afternoon  session. 

On  reconvening,  the  Committee  on  Per- 
manent Organization  presented  the  follow- 
ing report: 

The  committee  appointed  to  report  a  plan  of 
organization  for  an  Association  of  City  and 
Borough  Superintendents  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania resi)ectfully  report:  That  the  officers 
shall  consist  of  a  president,  a  vice-president 
and  a  secretary,  to  be  elected  annually.  That 
an  executive  committee  consisting  of  three  be 
appointed  annually,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
report  a  programme  of  exercises  for  next  annual 
meeting.  The  place  of  meeting  shall  be  fixed 
by  the  executive  committee,  unless  otherwise 
ordered  by  the  Association  itself.  . 

The  report  having  been  unanimously 
adopted,  the  Association  was  permanently 
organized  by  the  election  of  the  following 

OFFICERS. 

President—Vf .  W.  Cottingham,  Easton. 

Vice-President—^,  M.  Streeter,  Titusville. 

Secretary — L.  O.  Foose,  Harrisbure. 

Executive  Committee — R.  K.  Buehrle,  Lan- 
caster; G.  W.  Phillips,  Scranton;  R.  M.  Streeter, 
Htusville. 

On  motion  of  Messrs.  Baer  and  Gotwals, 
the  Executive  Committee  were  authorized 
to  arrange  for  a  meeting  of  the  Association 
in  Harrisburg  about  the  ist  of  May. 

The  Association  then  adjourned  to  meet 
at  the  call  of  the  President  and  Executive 
Committee. 

This  call,  for  April  30th  and  May  ist,  as 
sent  us  by  Supt.  R.  K.  Buehrle,  will  be 
found  in  our  editorial  columns,  with  full 
programme  of  the  two  days'  meeting. 


CLASSICAL  STUDIES. 


BY  DR.  S.  E.  HIGBES. 


MUCH  discussion  has  been  indulged  in 
recently  upon  the  relative  importance 
of  the  so-called  "  Classical  Studies"  in  the 
curriculum  of  our  Academies  and  Colleges. 
Some,  whose  names  carry  with  them  much 
authority,  seem  disposed  to  set  aside  the 
Greek  language  and  literature,  at  least,  and 
substitute  for  it  some  modern  tongue,  e,  ^., 
the  French  or  German.  They  assure  us 
that  far  better  results  can  be  secured  by  such 
substitution  than  are  now  reached.  Others 
would  reduce  to  a  minimum  all  philological 
studies,  and  introduce  in  their  place  the 
wide  and  ever-widening  range  of  physical 
sciences,  which  our  modem  civilization  has 
brought  to  light.  We  have  thought,  there- 
fore,  that  this  subject  might  be  of  sufficient 
interest  to  such  an  assembly  as  this  to  war- 
rant our  spending  a  brief  hour  in  its  exam- 
ination. At  the  outset,  however,  we  must 
try  to  fix  some  standpoint  of  observation — 
some  clear  conception  of  the  general  pur* 
pose  of  Academic  training :  for  without  this 
it  will  be  quite  impossible  to  determine  the 
relative  worth  of  any  system  of  study  which 
may  be  suggested. 

There  are  two  quite  divergent  lines  of 
thought  in  reference  to  the  general  pur- 
pose of  education,  which  necessarily  require 
equally  divergent  courses  of  study. 

The  one  view  regards  as  the  end  of  all 
preparatory  study  simply  the  immediate 
wants  and  uses  of  our  natural  and  social  life 
— the  necessary  surroundings  or  environ- 
ment of  the  pupil  in  the  age  in  which  he 
lives  —  and  seeks,  therefore,  to  fit  him 
directly  and  thoroughly  for  such  temporal 
uses  as  his  supposed  special  calling  may  de- 
mand. And  inasmuch  as  the  age  is  one  in 
which  material  pursuits  are  all -engrossing, 
the  physical  sciences  must  preponderate, 
and  the  so-called  ''humanities"  must  fall 
into  the  background.  Prairies  and  wilder- 
nesses must  be  turned  into  gardens,  cities 
must  be  built,  distances  must  be  overcome 
by  railroads,  telegraphs,  and  telephones; 
commerce  must  whiten  the  seas,  and  the 
countless  forces  and  mysteries  of  the  physi- 
cal universe  must  be  explored  and  conquered 
for  the  use  of  man  ;  telescopes  must  pierce 
the  infinities  of  space  without,  and  micro- 
scopes must  reveal  the  infinities  of  things 
within.  Joined  with  this  view,  and  very 
naturally  too,  we  have  that  philosophy  which 
regards  the  human  soul  as  a  vast  capacity, 
so  to  speak,  which  must  be  filled  with  an 
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ever-iDcreasing  mass  of  inforroation  gathered 
by  close  observatiop  and  experiment,  aided 
by  all  the  apparatus  which  ingenuity  can 
possibly  construct. 

Great  results,  it  is  argued,  have  already 
been  reached  in  this  way,  and  the  prospect 
of  still  greater  results  beckons  us  onward. 
Nature  must  be  wholly  subdued  for  human 
uses,  civilization  more  rapidly  advanced, 
and  the  peerless  lordship  of  man  in  this 
created  realm  revealed.  The  noble  lusts  of 
the  mind  must  be  increased  and  satisfied, 
and  knowledge  show  itself  as  power. 

Of  course  from  such  a  standpoint,  but 
little  use  can  be  found  for  ^^  classical  stud- 
ies ^  The  Greek  and  Latin  languages  are 
but  dead  things,  giving,  it  may  be,  a  mass  of 
detailed  historical  facts  and  technical  terms, 
which  can  be  easily  enough  gathered  from 
translations.  They  can  have  no  practical 
significance — can  give  no  aid  in  the  fierce 
battles  of  actual  life — are  only  an  ornamental 
burden  to  the  modern  student,  who  has 
opened  before  him  as  never  before  the 
boundless  world  of  physical  phenomena  to 
investigate,  organize,  and  classify. 

Why  worry  over  an  intelligible  world 
(mundum  intelligilnle)^  when  we  have  a  sen- 
sible world  {mundum  sensibile)  demanding 
our  immediate  regard  ?  Why  bother  over 
the  destructive  wrath  of  Achilles,  or  follow 
pious  ^n^as  from  blazing  Troy  Romeward  ? 
Why  listen  to  Tityrus  under  his  wide-spread- 
ing beech,  or  go  with  Theocritus  and  hear 
the  soughing  of  Sicilian  pines,  or  waken 
sleeping  Pan,  or  join  the  frolicsome  wood- 
nymphs  of  Arcady  ?  Why  waste  the  golden 
hours  of  youth,  opening  into  vigorous  man- 
hood, over  the  long- forgotten  oratory  of 
Demosthenes  or  Cicero,  the  worn-out  dia- 
lectics of  Plato,  the  complicated  sentences  of 
Thucydides,  the  wild  wit  of  Aristophanes, 
the  lyric  legends  of  Pindar,  or  the  stately 
tragedies  of  iEschylus  or  Sophocles — men 
dead  for  more  than  two  thousand  years  ? 

What  help  can  all  this  give  us  in  tilling 
our  fields,  delving  our  mines,  smelting  our 
ores,  tunneling  our  mountains,  or  binding 
the  uttermost  parts  of  this  little  earth  of 
ours  together  with  cables,  on  which  we  may 
send  the  ready  lightnings  all  crying,  "Here 
we  are  ! ''  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead. 
Let  us  who  are  in  the  living  present  address 
ourselves  at  once  to  its  immediate  and  press- 
ing wants.  True,  the  fossil  rocks  of  Geology 
have  been  dead  for  countless  centuries,  and 
physical  science  throws  us  back  into  a  fath- 
omless past:  yet  these  centuries  and  this 
timeless  past  reveal  a  wondrous  history,  and 
~-e  cannot  with  too  severe  labor  decipher 


their  hieroglyphs,  while  with  a  heroic  indi- 
viduality we  shall  carry  the  world  onward 
with  ever-widening  investigation — whither^ 
let  the  sleepy  ontologists  determine  as  best 
they  can,  for  it  is  beyond  our  ken. 

This  is  no  exaggerated  outline  of  one 
theory  of  education,  which  is  very  promi- 
nently brought  forward  in  this  age,  and 
which  must  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
case  entirely  displace  in  the  end  all  classical 
studies  in  our  Academies  and  Colleges,  if  it 
comes  to  prevail. 

There  is  another  theory,  however,  which  ^ 
while  not  neglecting  the  physical  world, 
regards  with  more  especial  emphasis  the 
nature  of  man,  as  such,  and  what  is  involved 
in  the  spiritual  substance  of  his  being.  To 
this  view,  man's  environment  is  vastly  more 
than  physical,  and  his  wants  reach  much 
further  than  the  temporal  order  around 
him. 

Being  himself  the  very  crown  of  the  whole 
physical  process  below  him,  he  is  gifted  with 
power  to  carry  this  into  a  higher  realm, 
through  his  own  rational  will,  opening  the 
possible  avenues  through  which  an  inflow  of 
divine  life  may  reach  him,  and  be  recog- 
nized as  the  very  substance  of  the  good  and 
the  true  in  his  own  personal  being.  For  the 
culture  of  himself ^  therefore,  for  the  fullness 
of  his  G^n  personal  life f  something  more  is 
needed  than  physical  science.  He  is  to  ac- 
quaint himself  not  simply,  nor  primarily, 
with  the  cosmical  order  of  created  things 
physical^  but  with  the  psychical  world,  in  its 
orbit  vaster  than  all  burning  suns.  He  must 
come  into  communion  with  the  soul -life  of 
humanity,  not  written  upon  rocks  nor  amidst 
the  stars — timeless  and  spaceless — because, 
in  forms  of  reason  and  will,  he  must  find  his 
own  being  joined  in  a  common  rational  life 
with  the  thought  and  life  of  mankind. 

It  is  true  in  the  physical  world  he  finds 
intelligence  —  a  divine  reason  immanent 
there — making  science  itself  possible,  and, 
in  way  of  correspondence,  indicative  of  the 
spiritual ;  but  the  higher  life  of  humanity, 
revealing  itself  so  prominently  in  art,  and 
winged  words,  and  history,  he  cannot  neg- 
lect. He  is  to  be  raised  above  the  individ- 
ual and  passing  present,  and,  in  a  measure 
at  least,  made  free  in  the  general  reason  of 
the  race — ^lifted  out  of  his  otherwise  frag- 
mentary self-hood  in  thought  and  act — as 
he  comes  to  recognize  the  universal  and 
eternal. 

In  this  view,  therefore,  even  those  studies 
which  lend  themselves  most  readily  to 
merely  temporal  ends,  are  so  directed  as  to 
enlarge  the  soul,  and  bring  to  it  through 
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such  enlargement  a  vision  of  the  absolute. 
Plato  calls  the  mathematics  holy^  not  be- 
cause we  can  by  them  measure  lands,  or 
trace  the  orbits  of  starry  worlds,  but  be- 
cause of  what  he  regards  a  higher  utility, 
that  of  bringing  the  mind  of  the  young  near 
to  the  paradigms  of  the  heavenly,  and  mak- 
ing it  conversant  with  immutable  truth. 
From  this  stand-point,  it  can  be  readily 
seen  that  the  living  records  which  human- 
ity has  given  of  itself— the  fossilized  strata, 
if  so  they  may  called,  of  mind  itself  through 
the  centuries  of  its  culture  and  activity — 
cannot  be  set  aside;  for  God  speaks  not 
only  through  the  physical  universe,  *'day 
unto  day  uttering  speech,  and  night  unto 
night  showing  knowledge,"  but  through  the 
mightier  creation  of  the  human  soul,  his 
own  image  and  likeness,  wherein  the  Love 
and  Wisdom  of  his  own  infinite  being  come 
to  their  highest  and  holiest  revelation. 

From  this  survey,  necessarily  brief  and 
imperfect,  we  are  prepared  to  assert  what 
educational  purpose  can  be  subserved  by 
' '  classical  studies. ' ' 

Let  it  not  be  understood,  however,  that 
we  disregard  the  necessity  and  benefits  of 
the  study  of  physical  sciences.  The  funda- 
mental principles  thereof,  the  proper  meth- 
ods of  investigation  therein,  including  the 
culture  of  a  truly  philosophic  spirit,  and  the 
skilful  manipulation  of  the  apparatus  re- 
quired, should  be  carefully  attended  to  in 
every  advanced  preparatory  school  of  the 
age.  It  would  be  a  great  loss  indeed  if  all 
this  should  be  left  to  the  after-culture  of  a 
purely  technical  school.  The  young  fnan, 
when  entering  upon  any  special  scientific 
investigation  as  his  life-work,  should  be 
already  familiar  with  the  general  field  of 
science.  He  should  have  at  hand  the  power 
of  orienting  himself,  and  not  stumble  as  a 
stranger  trying  to  grope  his  way  in  a 
strange  region,  dark  to  him  and  pathless. 
Such  preparatory  studies  also  are  not  only 
of  service  in  the  way  of  gathering  an  ex- 
tensive fact-lore,  and  right  powers  of  clear 
physical  observation,  but  they  aid  in 
strengthening  and  disciplining  the  analytic 
power  of  the  mind,  so  that  there  can  be  no 
real  loss,  even  if  the  quondam  pupil  ne- 
glects in  future  all  physical  investigations 
in  the  interest  of  some  quite  dissimilar  vo- 
cation. 

But  there  is  a  history  far  more  profound 
than  that  of  the  physical  world,  demanding 
our  regard — a  history  which  has  to  do  with 
the  psychical  world.  There  is  such  a  thing 
as  the  development  of  Spirit, — the  unfold- 
ing of  a  self-contained  existence.     The  idea 


of  the  world,  as  it  comes  more  and  more  to 
its  realization  through  world-historical  in- 
dividuals and  epochs,  cannot  be  sacrificed 
to  merely  physical  investigations  without 
incalculable  loss  to  mankind.  Thermopy- 
lae is  something  more  to  the  world  than 
warm  springs  and  a  rocky  gorge.  While 
we  may  proudly  rejoice  in  being  able  to 
analyze  these,  we  have  no  right  to  neglect 
the  Greek  Spirit  which  asserted  itself  so 
tragically  in  Leonidas  and  his  heroic  band. 
We  may  justly  boast  of  our  ability  to  tell 
the  history  of  the  formation  of  the  marble 
quarries  of  Pentelicus,  and  to  give  every 
zoological  characteristic  of  the  bees  which 
gathered  honey  on  flowery  Hymettus,  jjet 
we  cannot  set  aside  the  art-spirit  of  Phidias- 
or  Praxiteles — the  glory  of  the  Parthenon 
and  the  sculptured  beauty  of  the  Pirseus. 
We  may  claim  with  pride  our  ability  to  fix 
with  mathematical  accuracy  the  coast  line 
of  Attica  and  give  the  area  of  hilly  Salamis^ 
but  we  will  not  forget  that  Solon  and 
Euripides  were  born  there,  nor  be  unmind- 
ful of  that  autumn  when  Themistocles 
gained  for  Greece  his  immortal  naval  victory. 
.  We  may  measure  with  metric  precision  the 
beach  of  Phalerum,  yet  how  much  we  should 
narrow  our  human  sympathies  and  neglect 
the  worth  of  soul  in  passing  by  that  Spirit 
which  asserted  itself  against  the  Macedonian 
tyranny,  the  young  Demosthenes,  who  de- 
claimed to  its  sweeping  waves  that  he  might 
meet  the  tumult  of  the  Grecian  agora  with 
his  matchless  oratory. 

How  can  we  clearly  grasp  the  great  rep- 
resentative nations  and  individuals  of  the 
world,  and  mark  through  them  the  true 
historical  development  of  reason  and  will, 
unless  we  have  gained  power  to  enter  inta 
their  soul-life  and  gather  there  that  body  of 
invisible  motives  which  impelled  them  to 
their  work  ?  And  where  can  we  find  that 
soul  and  that  body  of  invisible  motives  sa 
boldly  and  so  clearly  uttering  themselves  as 
in  their  own  mother- tongue,  dead  it  may  be 
to  us  naturally,  but  to  them  a  living,  winged 
spirit,  bearing  with  it  their  own  throbbing 
spiritual  life?  Physical  ethnography  may 
be  of  great  service  in  fixing  the  age  and 
employments  of  primitive  man,  measuring 
his  skull  and  showing  his  state  of  civiliza- 
tion from  implements  of  stone  or  bronze  or 
iron,  and  his  animal  surroundings  of  mam- 
moths, cave-bears,  and  cave-lions,  and 
other  monsters  now  known  only  from  their 
fossil  remains;  but  there  are  remains  not 
found  in  the  debris  of  caves,  nor  amid  the 
mould  and  ashes  of  funeral  mounds, — re- 
mains which  reveal  the  soul  of  humanity. 
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its  spiritual  struggles  and  victories  and  de- 
feats,— the  vast  sweep  of  its  almost  infinite 
possibilities ;  and  shall  these,  when  at  hand, 
lie  buried  in  the  mould  and  ashes  of  volun- 
tary neglect  or  studied  indifference? 

The  rational  thought,  the  living  substance 
of  mind,  revealed  especially  in  the  art,  and 
philosophy,  and  law,  and  classic  literature 
of  the  two  greatest  world-historical  peoples 
immediately  preceding  our  modem  civiliza- 
tion— shall  these  not  be  of  significance,  not 
only  in  the  way  of  developing  mental 
strength  and  widening  the  sympathies  of 
the  heart,  but  as  affording  fields  of  investi- 
i;ation  most  intimately  connected  with  the 
whole  social  economy  of  the  present  age? 
If,  which  is  not  true,  the  language  of 
Greece  be  dead,  her  art  and  philosophy,  as 
factors  of  our  human  existence,  are  real  and 
living.  So  with  Rome.  Her  language  still 
lives  in  the  whole  literature  of  the  mediaeval 
world,  and  forms  the  base  and  substance  of 
the  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and 
French ;  but  beyond  this,  her  legal  adminis- 
trative genius,  her  governmental  policy,  is 
uttering  itself  throughout  the  civil  and 
canon  law  of  the  world. 


PLANT  USEFUL  TREPS. 


THE  fruit  growers  of  Ulster  county.  New 
York  have  started  orchards  of  chest- 
nut, black  walnut  and  hickory-nut  trees,  in- 
tending to  produce  nuts  for  the  markets. 
The  idea  is  a  good  one,  and  many  of  the 
shade  trees  that  adorn  the  yards  and  lanes 
of  country  places,  farms,  etc.,  might  just  as 
well  be  of  some  nut-bearing  kind  as  any 
other,  and  thereby  combine  utility  with 
beauty.  In  some  rare  cases  the  writer 
knows  farmers  who  have  their  homes  well 
surrounded  with  trees,  and  lanes  and  road- 
sides also  bordered  with  trees,  and  there  is 
not  a  tree  that  does  not  bear  either  fruit  or 
nuts.  What  grand  thoroughfares,  what  de- 
lightful drives,  what  refreshing  shade  is 
afforded  on  a  warm  summer's  day  on  a  road 
where  the  outspreading  branches  of  grand 
old  trees  on  either  side  of  the  road  reach 
across  and  with  very  little  breeze  seem  to 
greet  each  other  with  a  friendly  hand-shake. 
How  we  love  to  halt  after  having  turned  to 
the  right  to  give  passing  vehicles  their 
allotted  space  and  rights,  and  beneath  these 
leafy  canopies  rest  and  enjoy  the  beautiful 
vista  through  the  branches,  the  undulating 
fields,  the  neat  farm-houses,  the  meadows, 
from  which  come  the  varying  clatters  of 
the  mowing  machines,  as  the  stiff  breeze 


springs  up  and  dies  away  again,  bringing  with 
it  whiffs  of  the  odor  of  the  new-mown  hay  I 

The  writer  once  visited  the  old  "home- 
stead" in  Chenango  county,  N.  Y.,  of  his 
father,  where,  on  both  sides  of  the  public 
road  that  passed  through  the  estate,  years 
before  the  parent  had  planted  black  walnuts 
and  butternuts  (white  walnuts).  For  half 
a  mile  along  the  highway  these  trees  inter- 
laced their  boughs,  forming  a  complete 
archway.  What  a  harvest  for  the  boys  each 
fall  these  trees  afford !  To  the  writer  the 
trees  were  a  sermon,  an  incentive  to  do 
good,  an  example  of  what  a  little  thought 
and  labor  could  result  in.  How  many 
human  beings  had  enjoyed  the  refreshing 
shade  of  these  old  trees ;  how  many  even- 
ings around  the  fireside  hearths  have  the 
young  and  old  partaken  of  the  meats  of  the 
nuts  and  watched  the  blue  and  yellow 
flames  shoot  out  from  their  burning  shells  in 
the  old-time  fire-places.  Who  shall  say 
that  he  who  plants  a  tree  is  not  doing  that 
which  shall  be  a  benefit  to  mankind  in  many 
generations?  Have  you  got  a  stream  that  is 
running  through  your  rich  meadow  lands, 
every  season  washing  away  your  land  and 
widening  its  breachy  ways?  Why  not  stick 
down  early  next  spring  branches  of  willow 
every  eight  or  ten  feet?  If  you  object  to 
the  willow  hedge  that  the  bush  willow 
makes,  put  out  the  regular  tree  willow 
(yellow)  and  keep  the  lower  branches  trim- 
med off  and  train  the  tree  as  you  wish  it  to 
grow,  and  the  roots  will  soon  effectually 
stop  any  further  washing  away  of  your  rich 
meadow  bottoms.  Chestnut  trees  are  among 
the  most  rapid  growers  of  the  nut-bearing 
varieties,  and  can  also  be  cUssed  as  de- 
cidedly ornamental,  with  their  season  of 
early  light  green  leaves  changing  to  a  heavy 
dark  green  latter  on;  then  the  attractive, 
pendant,  graceful  bloom,  followed  by  the 
branches  of  green  burrs  full  of  promise  for 
the  first  crisp,  frosty  morning. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  English  walnut  stands 
the  climate  and  is  a  fine  foliage  tree,  some- 
what slow  of  growth,  and  when  in  bearing 
proving  quite  profitable.  The  thin-shelled 
hickory  nut,  "shagbark,"  or  shellbark,  as 
called  in  some  localities,  is  another  fine  tree 
that  should  be  more  extensively  cultivated. 
Different  localities,  according  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  acclimation  of  trees,  will  suggest 
varieties  that  would  be  suitable  to  plant. 

In  imitation  of  nature's  process  in  the 
forest,  all  limbs  and  sprouts  should  be  re- 
moved as  soon  as  possible  up  to  a  desired 
point ;  this  can  usually  be  done  with  an  <^- 
dinary  knife,  or  even  the  hand.     In  consid- 
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^ring  the  removal  of  a  sprout,  the  question 
should  be.  Will  a  branch  be  desirable  at 
that  point?  If  not,  let  it  not  remain  to  rob 
desirable  parts.  Dead  and  decaying  limbs 
should  be  promptly  removed. 


A  SATURDAY  EXHIBIT. 


Messrs.  Editors  :  We  had  an  experience 
here  Saturday  afternoon,  March  7th,  which 
-was  new  to  us  and  which  may  be  profitable 
to  others;  hence  I  make  bold  to  send  you  a 
notice  of  it. 

The  pupils  in  our  West  Side  School  Build- 
ing were  given  two  weeks  notice  to  prepare 
-some  work  for  exhibition.  The  exhibit  was 
to  consist  of  regular  work  with  a  few  fancy 
touches.  The  work  was  laid  aside  and  kept 
until  the  exhibition  day,  when  parents  and 
friends  were  invited  to  come  between  the 


hours  of  1:30  and  4  p.  m.  Nearly  600  visi- 
tors were  in  attendance,  and  they  expressed 
themselves  as  greatly  interested  in  the  work 
they  saw  on  wall,  table,  desk,  blackboard, 
slate,  paper  and  book.  All  kinds  of  school 
work  were  spread  out  for  inspection — draw- 
ing, writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  physi- 
ology, language,  book-keeping,  algebra,  his- 
tory, Latin,  physics,  geometry,  etc.,  etc. 

The  result  of  the  exhibit  is  that  teachers 
and  pupils  are  greatly  encouraged  by  the 
kind  and  complimentary  words  they  re- 
ceived from  the  visitors.  One  teacher,  with 
beaming  eyes,  remarked  that  she  received 
more  compliments  that  day  than  she  ever  re- 
ceived before. 

The  social  intercourse  between  teachers 
and  parents  was  also  a  profitable  feature  of 
the  exhibit.  j^h^  E.  Morris. 

Greenville^  Fa.,  March  18,  i8qi. 
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"'  Ye  may  be  aye  stickin'  in  a  tree,  Jock ;  it  will 

be  growin'  when  ye're  ueepin'."     Seeieh  Farmer. 

ARBOR  DAY  PROCLAMATION. 


In  the  name  and  by  authority  of  the  Common- 
wealth 0/  Pennsylvania, 

A   PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  The  beautiful  and  useful  ceremon- 
ies of  Arbor  Day,  which  were  established  some 
years  since  in  Pennsylvania,  have  received  the 
official  sanction  of  our  General  Assembly, 
whereby  the  Governor  is  requested  to  appoint 
annually  a  day  to  be  designated  as  Arbor  Day 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  to  recommend  by  procla- 
mation to  the  people,  on  the  days  named,  the 
planting  of  trees  and  shrubbery  in  the  public 
school  grounds  and  along  the  public  highways 
throughout  the  State : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Robert  E.  Pattison,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  said  Commonwealth,  in  accordance 
with  custom,  do  hereby  designate  and  proclaim 
Friday,  the  loth  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1891,  and 
Friday,  the  ist  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1891,  to  be 
observed  as  Arbor  Days  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  selection  of  either  of  the  above  desig- 
nated days  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  people 
in  the  various  sections  of  the  Commonwealth, 
'each  locality  observing  that  day  which  is 
deemed  to  be  most  favorable  on  account  of 
climatic  conditions. 

The  rapidity  with  which  our  virgin  forests  arc 
disappearing,  either  from  wanton  or  careless 
destruction,  or  before  the  untiring  axe  of  Ae 


energetic  woodman,  has  caused  grave  questions 
to  confront  us,  whose  importance,  from  both  a 
sanitary  and  economic  point  of  view,  cannot 
be  magnified.  It  is  the  bounden  duty  of  every 
citizen  who  is  interested  in  the  future  prosperity 
of  the  State  to  lend  his  personal  influence  to 
any  and  every  effort  that  has  for  its  object  the 
encouragement  of  forest  culture  and  tree  plant- 
ing, not  alone  upon  our  own  lands,  but  upon 
the  public  grounds  and  highways.  Laws  in- 
tended to  encourage  this  commendable  work 
have  been  enacted,  but  they  will  be  obsolete 
unless  revived  and  enforced  by  healthful  public 
sentiment. 

To  this  end  I  do  most  respectfully,  yet 
earnestly,  invoke  the  potential  influence  of  the 
public  press  throughout  our  State,  so  that  the 
people  may  be  awakened  to  the  importance  of 
the  question  involved  in  the  establishment  of 
an  Arbor  Day. 

I  call  upon  the  people  to  read  the  news- 
papers, periodicals,  etc.,  treating  on  this  im- 
portant subject,  so  that  they  may  bring  the  best 
thought  and  experience  of  the  age  to  their 
observance  of  the  day. 

I  recommend  that  the  teachers  and  pupils  in 
our  schools,  both  public  and  private,  set  apart 
this  day  and  observe  it  by  recitations,  essays, 
discussions  and  other  appropriate  exercises,  so 
that  the  youthful  mind  may  be  impressed  with 
the  beauty  and  utility  to  be  found  in  a  flower, 
a  twig,  a  tree. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  Great  Seal  of 
the  State  this  twenty-fifth  day  of  March,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  ninety-one,  and  of  the  Commonwealth  the 
one  hundred  and  fifteenth. 
By  the  Governor:  RoBT.  E.  Pattison. 

Wm.  F.  Harrity, 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth, 
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DEATH  OF  DR.  WICKERSHAM. 


THE  sudden  death  of  Dr.  J.  P.  Wicker- 
sham,  for  nearly  fifteen  years  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in 
Pennsylvania,  comes  with  a  shock  of  pain  • 
ful  surprise.  No  one  thought  for  a  moment 
of  such  ending  to  what  seemed  an  ailment 
that  must  soon  pass  and  leave  him  as  active 
and  energetic  as  ever. 

The  meeting  of  the  Building  Committee 
of  the  School  Board  of  Lancaster  City,  of 
which  he  was  chairman,  was  held  on  Mon- 
day evening,  March  33d.  It  was  confi- 
dently supposed  that  he  would  be  present, 
as  he  was  much  interested  in  the  two  new 
buildings  to  be  erected,  which  would  involve 
an  outlay  of  some  sixty  thousand  dollars 
and  the  contracts  for  which  were  to  be 
awarded  on  that  evening.  The  President 
of  the  Board,  D.  McMuUen,  Esq.,  also  a 
member  of  the  Committee,  called  to  see  him 
during  the  day,  and  reported  that  he  was 
not  well  enough  to  be  present.  Nothing 
further  was  thought  of  this  by  any  one  until, 
early  on  Wednesday  morning,  the  city  was 
startled  by  the  news  of  his  death . 

His  sickness  first  manifested  itself  on 
Saturday  one  week  ago,  the  attending  phy- 
sician, Dr.  M.  L.  Davis,  pronouncing  it  in- 
tercostal neuralgia.  This  seems  to  have  de- 
veloped into  the  grippe,  and  heart  failure 
ensued,  resulting  in  his  death.  He  kept  his 
bed  on  the  following  Sunday,  March  15, 
but  on  Monday  was  up  and  about  the  house 
again;  and  on  Thursday  of  that  week  the 
attendant  physician  ceased  visiting  him 
professionally,  believing  the  trouble  at  an 
end.  During  the  week,  when  the  weather 
permitted,  he  walked  about  the  yard,  being 
out  as  late  as  the  23d  inst.  On  Tuesday  at 
noon  while  at  dinner,  he  was  attacked  with 
faintness,  and  left  the  table.  Stimulants 
were  administered,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he 
rallied  without  loss  of  consciousness.  Twice 
during  the  afternoon  he  had  similar  attacks. 
His  physician  was  sent  for,  and  left  medicine 
to  control  the  action  of  the  heart. 

At  the  evening  meal  he  ate  as  usual,  and 
after  supper  read  the  evening  papers,  clip- 
ping some  paragraphs  that  he  cared  to  pre- 
serve and  chatting  pleasantly  with  those 
about  him.  He  seemed  to  feel  much  better, 
and  was  in  excellent  spirits.  At  ten  o'clock 
he  went  to  bed  as  usual,  needing  no  assist- 
ance of  any  kind.  Towards  midnight  his 
daughters  heard  him  moving  about  in  his 
room,  and  to  one  of  them,  going  to  see 
whether  he  wanted  anything,  he  said  that 
he  could  not  sleep.    He  lay  down,  however. 


and  an  hour  later  called,  saying,  as  they 
came  into  the  room,  ''  I  fear  I  can't  stand 
this."  Great  beads  of  perspiration  stood 
on  his  brow.  He  asked  for  a  fan,  which 
was  given  him,  and  the  windows  were 
opened.  He  was  walking  the  floor  and 
seemed  to  be  suffering  much  pain.  Physi- 
cians were  at  once  summoned,  and  every- 
thing done  that  medical  skill  could  suggest. 
At  3  a.  m.  the  sufferer  lost  consciousness, 
and  a  half-hour  later  he  was  at  rest — all  the 
activities  of  a  busy  life  on  earth  forever 
ended. 

Dr.  James  Pyle  Wickersham  was  bom  in 
Newlin  township,  Chester  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, March  sth,  1825.  He  was  one  of 
t&e  fifth  generation  in  direct  descent  from 
Thomas  Wickersham,  who  settled,  in  1701,, 
on  a  tract  of  a  thousand  acres  of  land  in 
East  Marlborough  township,  Chester  county,, 
deeded  in  England  in  1682  to  his  father-in- 
law,  Anthony  Killingbeck,by  William  Pcnn, 
and  by  Killingbeck  to  Wickersham  and  his 
children  in  1700.  The  Wickersham  family 
came  from  the  parish  of  Bolney,  Sussex 
county,  England.  The  subject  of  this 
sketch  received  a  good  education  in  the 
public  schools  and  at  the  Unionville  Acad- 
emy, which  institution  was  located  in  the 
neighborhood  of  his  birth-place.  His  de- 
gree of  A.  M.  was  conferred  by  Washington 
College,  and'  of  LL.D.  by  Lafayette  Col- 
lege, both  in  this  State. 

His  educational  career  commenced  when 
he  was  but  sixteen  years  of  age,  as  a  teacher 
in  a  public  school  in  the  winter  of  1 841-3. 
He  continued  studying  and  teaching  until 
1S451  when  he  became  principal  of  the 
Marietta  Academy,  in  Lancaster  county.  Pa. 
He  was  elected  the  first  County  Superintend- 
ent of  Lancaster  county  in  1854,  and,  because 
he  declined  to  serve  for  less,  received  five 
hundred  dollars  more  than  any  other  super- 
intendent in  the  State.  He  immediately 
entered  with  great  zeal  into  the  work  of  ele- 
vating the  schools  of  the  county  to  a  higher 
standard  of  proficiency.  Coming  to  see  the 
advantages  resulting  from  the  association 
of  teachers  together  in  County  Institutes, 
then  rising  into  notice,  he  conceived  the 
idea  of  enlarging  this  plan  of  teaching,  and 
proposed  to  give  instruction  of  this  charac- 
ter for  a  period  of  some  months  at  the  Mil- 
lersville  Academy,  then  uught  by  Mr.  L. 
M.  Hobbs.  This  may  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  steps  which  led  to  the  establbhment 
of  the  Normal  School  at  Millersville.  The 
movement  thus  inaugurated  went  steadily 
onward,  and  in  1856  Professor  Stoddard, 
the  first  president  of  the  institution,  was  re- 
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leased  from  his  charge^  and  Dr.  Wickersham 
chosen  to  succeed  him  as  head  of  the  first 
Normal  School  of  Pennsylvania.  He  there- 
upon,  in  1855,  resigned  his  position  as 
superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Lancaster 
county,  and  vigorously  entered  upon  the 
discharge  of  his  new  duties.  This  school 
became,  in  1859,  the  first  State  Normal 
School  in  Pennsylvania.  He  remained  in 
this  position  until  1866,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction by  Governor  Curtin,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  for  nearly  fifteen  years. 

He  aided  in  organizing  the  Lancaster 
County  Educational  Association,  and  was 
its  second  President  in  1853;  in  organizing 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, and  was  its  President  in  1856  and  1876J 
in  organizing  the  National  Educational  As- 
sociation, and  was  its  seventh  President  in 
1865.  He  was  twice  elected  President  of 
the  National  Department  of  School  Super- 
intendents. He  wrote  largely  on  educa- 
tional subjects  for  magazines  and  the  news- 
paper press;  for  ten  years,  from  187 1  to 
1 881,  he  was  editor  of  the  Pennsylvania 
School  Journal y  and  his  books  on  "School 
Economy  "  and  "  Methods  of  Instruction  " 
have  not  only  had  a  large  circulation  in  the 
United  States,  but  have  been  translated  into 
the  Spanish,  French  and  Japanese  languages. 
His  latest  and  most  elaborate 'literary  work 
was  the  *'  History  of  Education  in  Pennsyl- 
vania." 

In  1863  he  raised  a  regiment  of  soldiers 
to  serve  for  three  months,  the  144th  Penn- 
sylvania, and  commanded  it  during  the 
Gettysburg  campaign.  In  1882  he  was 
appointed  by  President  Arthur  United 
States  Minister  to  Denmark,  and  spent 
six  months  in  Copenhagen.  He  resigned 
the  position  because  of  insomnia ;  and  this 
trouble  has  afflicted  him  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  ever  since.  His  visit  to  Europe  as 
Minister  was  his  second  trip  having  first 
gone  with  several  friends  in  1878.  In  April, 
1889  (after  the  death  of  his  wife),  he  again 
went,  accompanied  by  his  daughter  Lillian, 
this  being  his  third  trip  abroad.  He  re- 
mained six  months,  returning  in  November. 
On  his  second  trip  he  was  accompanied  by 
his  daughter  Dora. 

No  man  in  the  State  was  more  prominent 
in  educational  affairs.  Indeed,  his  reputa- 
tion was  national.  Only  two  weeks  ago,  on 
his  return  from  Altoona,  where  he  had  been 
in  attendance  as  a  delegate  to  the  State  En- 
campment of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Repub- 
lic, he  went  to  Philadelphia  to  attend  the 
•convention  of  School  Superintendents,  and 


while  there  was  summoned  before  the  Legis- 
lative Committee,  then  in  session  in  that 
city,  to  give  his  views  on  the  school  book 
question.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Lan- 
caster Board  of  School  Directors,  and  fre- 
quently said  that  he  regarded  this  position 
as  the  proudest  of  his  life.  He  was,  as  has 
been  said,  President  of  the  Special  Commit- 
tee on  new  school  buildings,  and  no  man 
on  the  committee  took  a  keener  interest  in 
the  important  work  entrusted  to  their  hands. 
As  late  as  the  Monday  evening  before  his 
death,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  W.  R.  Brinton, 
esq.,  secretary  of  the  Special  Committee, 
expressing  his  regret  at  not  being  able  to  be 
present,  and  saying  that  he  would  be  able, 
however,  to  sign  the  contracts. 

After  the  formation  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic  he  became  a  member  of  George 
H.  Thomas  Post,  No.  84,  and  was  Com- 
mander of  that  Post  during  the  past  year. 
He  took  a  deep  interest  m  Grand  Army 
affairs.  He  was  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Masonic  order,  a  trustee  of  the  State  Asylum 
for  the  Insane  at  Harrisburg,  Vice-President 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Franklin  and 
Marshall  College,  President  of  the  Linnaean 
Society,  bank  and  cemetery  director,  and 
held  other  positions  of  trust  and  responsibil- 
ity in  the  community  in  which  he  lived  and 
elsewhere  in  the  State. 

In  his  religion,  he  accepted  the  faith  of 
his  fathers.  He  belonged  to  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  was  a  member  of  Marlborough 
Meeting,  near  Kennett  Square,  in  Chester 
county,  though,  during  all  the  years" of  his 
residence  in  Lancaster,  he  held  and  occu- 
pied a  pew  in  the  Presbyterian  church  of 
this  city. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Lancaster 
School  Board  held  on  Thursday  evening, 
March  26th,  the  President,  on  motion,  ap- 
pointed Messrs.  W.  W.  Griest,  H.  A. 
Schroyer  and  Wm.  Johnson  a  committee  to 
draft  a  suitable  memorial  tribute.  The 
committee  presented  the  following,  which 
was  unanimously  adopted : 

We  mourn  the  death  of  a  co-laborer  in  the 
work  of  free  education.  As  a  member  of  the 
Lancaster  City  School  Board  for  seven  years* 
Dr.  J.  p.  Wickersham  was  earnest,  cficctivc, 
progressive,  and  well-informed.  His  knowledge 
and  experience  were  invaluable,  and  we  deeply 
feel  the  great  loss  which  the  cause  of  education 
in  this  city  has  sustained  by  his  death. 

Nor  is  It  we  alone  who  mourn  the  death  of 
Dr.  Wickersham.  Throughout  the  Common- 
wealth sorrow  is  felt  at  the  fall  of  a  pillar  of  the 
free  school  system.  Since  the  days  when  its 
founders  builded  better  than  they  knew,  no 
man  has  lived  in  Pennsylvania  who  became 
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more  closely  identified  with  the  growth*  pro- 
eress  and  present  efficiency  of  the  schools  of 
die  people  than  he.  For  fifty  years  he  was 
connected  with  educational  work»  as  a  country 
school  teacher,  founder  of  an  academy,  first 
Superintendent  of  Lancaster  county,  Principal 
of  the  Millersville  Normal  School,  as  State 
Superintendent,  and  as  a  member  of  this  Board. 
In  all  of  these  capacities  he  acquitted  himself 
with  fidelity  and  conspicuous  success.  The 
monument  to  his  memory  that  will  longest  en- 
dure is  that  reared  by  his  own  hands  in  the 
work  which  he  wrought  and  the  great  good 
which  he  did  on  behalf  of  intelligent  citizenship. 
Dr.  Wickersham*s  memory  will  never  die  while 
free  school  houses  stand  on  Pennsylvania's  soil. 
We,  who  knew  and  honored  him  as  a  man, 
a  neighbor,  and  a  citizen,  ofTer  this  memorial 
tribute;  and  we  hereby  resolve,  as  a  further 
manifestation  of  our  respect  for  his  career  and 
character,  to  attend  his  funeral  in  a  body. 

The  members  of  the  Tucquan  Club  held 
a  meeting,  Thursday  evening,  at  the  office 
of  District  Attorney  Reinoehl,  to  take  action 
on  the  death  of  their  late  fellow-member. 
Prof.  J.  B.  Kevinski  presided,  and  T.  B. 
Cochran,  A.  H.  Fritchey,  and  John  I. 
Hartman  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
draft  a  proper  resolution  of  respect.  They 
ordered  a  handsome  floral  emblem  to  be  sent 
as  a  tribute  from  the  clul^.  This  consisted 
of  a  large  anchor,  bearing  upon  it,  on  a 
white  silk  ribbon,  the  word  **  Tucquan  '*  in 
blue  immortelles.  The  committee  reported 
the  following  which  also  pays  due  tribute  to 
Dr.  Rathvon,  the  noted  entomologist,  whose 
death  occurred  but  a  few  days  before  that  of 
Dr.  Wickersham : 

'  In  the  death  of  Df.  S.  S.  Rathvon  and  Dr.  J. 
P.  Wickersham,  this  club  most  nearly  feels  what 
the  whole  city  and  community  regret  in  com- 
mon, the  loss  of  comrades  and  companions 
whose  places  cannot  soon,  if  ever,  be  filled.  As 
friends  in  the  every-day  social  occasions  of  life, 
their  character,  geniality,  sincerity,  all  manly 
qualities,  learning  and  high  moral  impulses,  en- 
abled them  to  make  the  mingling  of  men  an 
occasion  of  happiness,  and  to  elevate  the  pleas- 
ure of  intercourse  to  the  noblest  plane  of  thought 
and  action.  They  have  won  a  position  in  the 
realm  of  science  and  letters,  and  in  the  field  of 
pubhc  affairs,  which  gave  them  a  high  name 
among  men  and  reflected  honor  upon  the  mem- 
bership of  this  club.  They  were  democratic  in 
all  their  instincts,  broad  in  all  their  views,  and 
high-bom  gentlemen  in  all  their  acts.  The  co- 
incidence of  their  taking-off  so  nearly  together 
calls  to  mind  the  similarity  of  their  life-work. 
Both  were  born  to  no  special  opportunity  of 
wealth  or  parentage — ^their  inheritance  was 
self-dependence  and  laudable  ambition ;  both 
were  students  all  their  lives;  both  won  high 
honors  in  their  special  callings ;  both  led  lives 
singularly  pure,  sincere  and  honest ;  both  be- 
came marked  and  notable  men  of  this  com- 
munity ;  both  left  lives  well  worthy  the  study  of 


every  man  and  the  emulation  of  every  youth; 
and  both  died,  crowned  with  honors  fau-Iy  won 
and  not  capriciously  bestowed,  and  with  the 
deep  regret  and  profound  sorrow  of  this  com- 
munity. This  club,  by  their  death,  has  lost  two 
members,  so  noble  in  life  and  death  that  d&eir 
memories  cannot  fade,  and  kindly  recollection 
will  hold  in  tender  affection  theur  deeds  and 
firiendship  through  all  time. 

On  Thursday  afternoon  the  employes  of 
the  Inquirer  Printing  and  Publishing  Com- 
pany, of  which  Dr.  Wickersham  was  Presi- 
dent, held  a  meeting,  organizing  by  making 
Mr.  G.  H.  Rothermel  chairman ,  and  J.  D. 
Pyott  secretary.  The  following  resolutions 
relative  to  the  death  of  Dr.  Wickersham 
were  reported  by  a  committee  of  depart- 
ment foremen  and  adopted  by  the  meeting : 

The  employes  of  the  Inquirer  Printing  Com- 
pany havmg  experienced  a  heavy  loss  in  the 
death  of  their  honored  President,  desire  to 
express  their  appreciation  of  his  wordi  and  their 
sympathy  with  tne  afflicted  family. 

No  testimony  from  us  is  needed  to  the  excel- 
lence of  his  public  and  private  character — his 
praise  is  in  the  mouth  of  all;  but  the  peculiar 
relation  he  bore  to  us,  which  passed  beyond 
that  of  employer  and  employe,  approaching 
that  of  a  venerated  father  to  his  children^ 
places  us  in  a  position  to  sympathize  more  fiiUy 
wiUi  those  so  suddenly  bereaved,  than  is  possible 
to  others  differently  situated. 

He  was  one  of  the  few  who  understood  and 
sought  to  realize  the  true  relation  of  capital  and 
labor— that  of  mutual  helpfulness — and  his 
presence  and  kind  greeting  day  by  day  went  to 
sweeten  toil  and  promote  that  human  brodier-^ 
hood  which  formed  part  of  his  broad  philosophy. 
In  all  our  dealings  with  him  we  found  him  wise, 
considerate,  just,  and  kind---qualities  to  make 
friends  anywhere,  but  especially  among  those 
who  worked  with  and  for  him.  In  the  words  of 
another,  "  Who  knew  him  longest,  loved  him 
best,  and  mourn  him  most."   We  have  therefore 

Resolved,  That  our  Chairman  be  instructed 
to  convey  to  the  family  this  assurance  of  our 
appreciation  of  the  magnitude  of  their  loss,  and 
our  earnest  sympathy  in  their  bereavement. 

The  funeral  services  were  held  at  the  late 
residence  of  the  deceased  on  the  afternoon 
of  Good  Friday,  March  ayth,  the  Rev.  J. 
Y.  Mitchell,  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyter- 
ian church,  officiating,  assisted  by  Dr.  D. 
J.  Waller,  Jr.,  and  others.  Among  those 
present  were  the  Lancaster  School  Board, 
the  employes  of  the  Inquirer  Printing  and 
Publishing  Company,  the  Tucquan  Club, 
and  Post  84  G.  A.  R. 

The  remains  were  interred  at  Lancaster 
cemetery.  The  pall-bearers  were  Charles 
A.  Heinitsh,  S.  S.  Spencer,  Henry  Baum- 
gardner,  Geo.  H.  Rothermel,  J.  W.  B. 
Bausman,  J.  P.  McCaskey,  Hon.  Marriott 
Brosius,  Hon.  John  B.  Warfel,  and  Dr.  John 
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S.  Stahr,  of  Lancaster;  Dr.  Edward  Brooks^ 
Philadelphia;  Deputy  Snpt.  Henry  Houck 
and  Spencer  C.  Gilbert,  of  Harrisburg. 

Dr.  Wickersham's  wife  who  before  mar- 
riage was  Miss  Emerine  Taylor,  died  in 
January,  two  years  ago.  She  also  sleeps  in 
Lancaster  cemetery,  with  eight  of  her  chil- 
dren, who  preceded  her  to  the  grave,  dying 
in  early  childhood,  some  of  them  in  infancy. 
The  surviving  children  are  Corinne,  wife  of 
Rev.  Dr.  James  Crawford,  of  the  Green 
street  (Philadelphia)  Reformed  church ;  J. 
Harold  Wickersham,  superintendent  and 
general  manager  of  the  Inquirer  Printing 
Company,  of  which  the  deceased  was  presi- 
dent and  owner  of  two-thirds  of  the  stock; 
Dora,  wife  of  Mr.  Wm.  Henderson,  and  Miss 
Lillian  who  made  her  home  with  her  father. 

For  some  months  arrangements  have  been 
in  progress,  in  charge  of  a  committee  of  the 
Alumni  Association  of  the  Millersville  Nor- 
mal School,  for  a  grand  reunion  of  students 
who  were  in  attendance  at  the  school  under 
Dr.  Wickershatn.  This  reunion  was  to  be 
held  at  the  time  of  the  commencement  ex- 
ercises, July  ist  and  2d,  1891,  and  it  was 
designed  to  reach  all  who  were  students  at 
the  school  prior  to  1867. 

The  Committee  of  Arrangements  are 
Misses  Mary  Martin,  of  Lancaster;  Anna 
Lyle,  of  Millersville;  Elizabeth  Lloyd,  of 
Newtown  Square;  Prof.  A.  R.  Byerly,  of 
Millersville;  Col.  J.  A.  M.  Passmore,  of 
Philadelphia,  and  Prof.  H.  W.  Fisher,  of 
Pittsburgh.  The  circular,  a  copy  of  which 
lies  before  us,  and  a  number  of  copies  of 
which  had  already  been  mailed  is  as  follows : 

**  It  will  be  twenty-five  years  next  summer 
since  Dr.  J.  P.  Wickersham  resigned  the 
principalship  of  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Millersville,  to  become  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  in  Pennsylvania,  thus 
entering  upon  that  broad  career  of  useful- 
ness which  crowned  him  with  honor,  and 
made  the  public  schools  of  his  native  State 
equal  to  the  best  in  the  Union. 

"  At  the  last  Alumni  meeting  it  was  de- 
cided to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  his 
promotion  by  holding  a  general  reunion  of 
those  who  were  students  at  Millersville  dur- 
ing Dr.  Wickersham's  administration.  The 
Committee  of  Arrangements  will  do  all  in 
their  power  to  make  this  occasion  a  golden 
milestone  in  the  lives  of  those  who  are 
present  to  enjoy  it. 

"  You  are  cordially  invited  to  attend  the 
reunion,  to  be  held  at  the  time  of  the  Com- 
mencement exercises,  July  i  and  2,  1891, 
and  you  are  earnesly  requested  to  send  at 
once  to  Elizabeth  Lloyd,  Newtown  Square, 


Delaware  Co.,  Pa.,  the  names  and  addresses 
of  all  those  who  were  students  of  the  school 
prior  to  1867,  of  whose  whereabouts  you 
are  cognizant,  so  that  circulars  may  be  sent 
to  them  also." 

The  reunion  will,  no  doubt,  be  held  as 
proposed.  There  will  be  '<  thoughts  that 
breathe  and  words  that  bum,"  but — in 
memoriam.  The  man  in  whose  high  honor 
this  noble  gathering  of  men  and  women  was 
proposed — this  crown  fresh  as  the  olive  chap- 
let  of  the  Olympian  course,  its  price  above 
diamonds  and  gold,  awarded  only  to  him  that 
has  "run  well" — to  whom  it  would  have  been 
an  occasion  of  untold  gratification — will  not 
be  there  to  take  his  old  pupils  by  the  hand 
and  to  look  into  their  glad  and  grateful  eyes. 


SPRING  ARBOR  DAY. 


THE  proclamation  of  Governor  Pattison, 
found  herewith,  appoints  another  Arbor 
Day,  that  we  may  again  emphasize  the  new 
Spring-time  by  planting  one  or  more  trees. 
We  trust  it  may  mean  the  planting  of  tens 
of  thousands,  not  only  by  the  general  pub- 
lic but  also  by  the  schools  everywhere. 

To  Governor  Pattison  belongs  also  the 
honor  of  having  appointed  the  first  Arbor 
Day  celebrated  in  Pennsylvania,  April  16, 
1885,  "to  aid  in  the  systematic  encourage- 
ment of  tree-planting  throughout  our  various 
communities ;  to  awaken  and  cultivate 
among  the  young  a  taste  for  the  study  of 
nature,  and  some  knowledge  of  the  neces- 
sity, profit  and  delight  of  agricultural  pur- 
suits ;  and  to  arouse  public  attention  to  the 
necessity  of  preserving  and  perpetuating  to  a 
proper  degree  the  forests  of  the  State,  that 
we  may  escape  the  threatening  peril  of  their 
wanton  destruction." 

Two  days  are  named  in  the  proclamation 
above,  namely,  April  loth  and  May  ist, 
the  former  being  adapted  for  the  southern 
and  the  latter  for  the  northern  part  of  the 
State.  Let  the  schools,  where  they  are  yet  in 
session,  make  arrangements  for  a  good  pro- 
gramme on  the  day  chosen,  which  should 
provide  for  an  address,  short  essays,  recita- 
tions and  music,  all  in  the  spirit  of  the  oc- 
casion, and  which  should  by  no  means 
omit  tree-planting. 

If  the  school  grounds  are  by  this  time 
well  planted  with  trees,  then  put  in  shrub- 
bery, and  vines,  and  flowers.  Encourage 
the  pupils  to  plant  trees  at  their  homes. 
Place  the  names  of  such  as  do  this,  either  at 
their  own  homes  or  elsewhere,  upon  an  Arbor 
Day  roll  of  honor,  to  be  referred  to  from 
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time  to  time,  and  commended  for  the  good 
work  they  have  begun,  this  will  gradually 
put  the  thought  of  tree-planting  into  the 
school,  and  from  the  school  it  will  spread  to 
the  community,  until  shade  and  beauty  and 
fruit  shall  follow  in  the  train  of  Arbor  Day 
observance. 

Secure  the  aid  and  co-operation  of  patrons 
and  school  officers,  if  that  be  possible.  If 
you  cannot  have  their  help  in  making  prep- 
aration for  the  planting  of  the  trees,  etc., 
invite  them  to  be  present  to  witness  the  ex- 
ercises. When  trees,  shrubs  and  vines  are  to 
be  planted  about  the  school,  the  grounds 
-should  be  laid  off  and  the  holes  dug  under 
<:ompetent  direction  by  Arbor  Day  morn- 
ing, so  that  all  haste  and  uncertainty  may 
be  avoided. 

Trees  will  grow  if  they  have  a  living 
chance.  Some  of  us  have  seen  them  do  it. 
It  is  a  great  day  in  the  life  of  a  boy  or  girl 
when  he  or  she  comes  to  a  realizing  sense  of 
this  wonderful  fact.  So  many  people  never 
^et  there  !  And  we  never  know  it  well 
until  we  plant  them  ourselves.  A  tree  that 
you  planted  carefully  when  it  was  not 
thicker  than  your  thumb,  presently  has  the 
circumference  of  a  broomstick ;  soon  it  is  as 
thick  as  your  arm,  then  larger  and  larger, 
bearing  its  leaves  and  blossoms — fruit  also, 
it  may  be — year  after  year.  And  you  bless 
the  happy  chance  that  led  you  to  observe 
Arbor  Day  !  A  little  time,  a  little  care, 
perhaps  a  little  money — and  your  trees  are 
growing.  Habit  is  well-nigh  omnipotent. 
Cultivate  the  habit  of  tree-planting.  If  you 
have  not  already  begun  this  good  work,  be- 
^n  it  April  loth  or  May  ist,  1891. 


LESSON  OF  EXPERIENCE. 


THE  following  letter  from  ex-State  Supt. 
Hoitt  of  California,  who  was  an  ardent 
supporter  of  the  plan  for  the  publication  of 
school  text-books  by  the  State,  is  the  testi- 
mony of  intelligent  experience  which  should 
be  heard  and  heeded  by  intelligent  men : 

Dear  Sir : — In  reply  to  your  late  inquiry  con- 
cerning the  publication  of  school  text-books  by 
the  State  of  California,  I  have  had  so  many  in- 
quiries from  your  own  and  other  States,  that  I 
have  concluded  to  make  a  general  statement  in 
regard  to  the  principal  results  of  our  experiment 
in  State  publication  of  text-books. 

For  over  four  years  this  plan  has  had  a  fair 
and  impartial  trial  in  our  State.  I  came  into 
office  a  believer  in  the  project,  and  every  aid 
which  I  could  give  to  its  successful  issue  has 
been  freely  rendered  throughout  my  administra- 
tion. But  now,  in  the  light  of  my  experience,  I 
must  acknowledge  that  the  results  have  not 


met  my  expectations.  In  the  first  place,  the  ex- 
pense has  been  great,  over  $400,000  having 
been  appropriated  thus  far  for  the  compilation 
of  the  series  and  the  manufacture  of  tne  first 
50,000  copies  of  each  book.  Ten  books  have  so 
far  been  issued,  and  three  more  are  yet  to  come 
to  complete  a  full  series  as  required  by  our  law. 

Whatever  may  be  the  advantages  claimed 
for  State  publication  by  believers  in  a  paternal 
plan  of  government,  the  result  of  experiment  in 
our  State  shows  that  it  costs  the  State  more  to 
manufacture  the  books  than  it  would  cost  a 
private  publishing  house,  for  obvious  reasons. 
Besides  this,  there  is,  in  a  State  series,  a  lack  of 
spontaneity  and  competition  in  authorship. 

When  the  State  Board  employs  an  author  or 
compiler,  it  must  accept  and  pay  for  his  work 
whether  it  is  suitable  or  not.  And  the  super- 
vision and  compilation  of  the  series  of  school 
books  by  a  State  Board  whose  membership  is 
subject  to  frequent  changes  and  who  are 
already  burdened  with  other  duties,  is  attended 
with  difficulties. 

While  our  State  Board  has  been  zealous  and 
done  the  best  it  could  in  making  a  State  series, 
I  regret  that  its  efforts  have  not  met  the  re- 
quirements of  the  schools  or  the  expectations  of 
our  leading  educators,  as  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing resolution  adopted  at  the  Biennial  Conven- 
tion of  California  School  Superintendents,  held 
Dec.  2  and  3,  1890 : 

Resolved^  That  while  certain  of  the  state  text- 
books,  notably  the  "Primary  Language  Lessons" 
and  tiie  "Elementary  Geography,''  have  met  the 
approval  of  the  public  school  teachers  of  the  state, 
we  desire  to  record  our  severe  criKcism  and  disap- 
proval of  others  of  the  State  series,  and  express  our 
judgment  that  their  thorough  revision  by  competent 
authors,  so  as  to  adapt  them  to  the  wants  of  the  sdiools, 
is  imperative,  and  should  be  entered  upon  at  once. 

In  the  light  of  our  experience,  after  four  years 
of  trial,  I  am  therefore  compelled,  with  personal 
reluctance,  to  acknowledge  to  the  comparative 
want  of  success  in  our  California  experiment  in 
makinpr  and  publishing  school  books. 

Takmg  into  consideration  the  large  appropri- 
ations made,  and  the  further  constant  outlays 
for  revisions,  new  plates,  etc.,  the  same  number 
of  books  can  be  purchased  in  the  open  market 
at  wholesale  prices  for  less  than  it  costs  the 
State  to  manufacture  them. 

I  am  therefore  constrained  to  admit  that  I 
would  not  advise  any  other  State  to  enter  upon 
the  publication  of  school  books. 

Very  truly  yours,  Ira  G.  Hoitt, 

Supt,  of  Public  Instruction, 

The  following  letter  from  the  pen  of  the 
present  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction of  California,  Hon.  J.  W.  Ander- 
son,  following  as  it  does  that  of  ex-Supt. 
Hoitt,  would  seem  to  be  decisive  as  to 
State  publication  schemes.     He  says: 

*'  For  the  period  of  four  years  California 
has  given  her  plan  of  State  publication  of 
text-books  a  very  fair  and  impartial  trial. 
This  office  has  rendered  to  the  plan  every 
assistance  that  was  in  our  power,  and  the 
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State  official,  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  complied  cheerfully  with  the 
provisions  of  the  law.  My  predecessor, 
the  Hon.  Ira  G.  Hoitt,  began  his  term  four 
years  ago,  with  his  predilections  greatly  in 
favor  of  the  plan.  He  closed  his  term 
satisfied  that,  after  his  careful  and  faithful 
observation  and  experience,  he  could  not 
advise  any  State  to  embark  on  the  venture 
of  State  publication.  The  principal  argu- 
ment, and  in  my  opinion  the  only  argument 
of  any  force  that  can  be  urged  in  favor  of 
this  plan,  is  that  it  compels  uniformity.  But 
State  uniformity  may  and  can  be  secured, 
without  the  adoption  of  this  means. 

**The  cost  has  been  tremendous, — over 
4400,000  for  an  edition  of  50,000  of  each 
of  the  ten  books  published.  The  cost  of 
the  books,  it  is  true,  has  been  reduced ;  u  e,^ 
the  private  book  publishers  have  been  com- 
pelled to  reduce  the  cost  of  their  books. 
But  now  the  cost  of  books,  as  published  by 
the  State,  is  more  than  superior  books  could 
be  purchased  for  in  the  open  market,  even 
without  discount.  The  books  are  inferior 
in  matter,  adaptability,  and  execution.  In 
short,  they  have  little  to  commend  them. 
The  Superintendents  of  the  State,  at  their 
biennial  convention,  held  in  this  city  on 
the  2d  and  3d  days  of  December,  1890, 
passed  a  strong  resolution  of  condemnation 
upon  all  of  the  ten  now  published,  except 
two. 

"While  as  a  State  officer  it  is  my  duty  to 
see  the  law  fully  and  faithfully  carried  out, 
— the  best  way  to  make  an  objectionable  law 
odious, — honesty  demands  that,  in  view  of 
the  vast  appropriations  required,  the  interest 
on  the  appropriations,  the  wear  and  tear  of 
the  plant,  the  inferiority  of  the  books,  and 
their  greater  cost  than  better  books  can  be 
bought  for,  I  should  advise  any  State  against 
entering  upon  an  experiment  of  this  nature." 


OUR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


A  CIRCULAR  recently  published  by  the 
j\  Census  Bureau  at  Washington,  con- 
cerning educational  statistics,  school  at- 
tendance, etc.,  in  the  several  States,  credits 
Pennsylvania  with  only  1.59  per  cent  of  in- 
crease in  the  enrollment  of  pupils  in  the 
public  schools  of  this  State  for  the  period 
included  from  1880  to  1890,  while  the  per- 
centage of  increase  in  population  is  32  per 
cent. 

Not  including  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  the 
report  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  shows  that  the  percentage  of 


increase  in  the  enrollment  of  pupils  in  the 
public  schools  from  r88o  to  1890  is  10.21. 
Total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  1880, 
outside  of  Philadelphia,  was  770,349.  In 
'1890  the  enrollment  in  the  public  schools 
was  849,055,  making  an  increase  in  ten 
years  of  78,706  pupils,  or  10.21  per  cent., 
not  including  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
which  would  doubtless  make  a  still  further 
increase. 

The  apparent  small  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  children,  as  reported  in  the  circular 
of  the  Census  Bureau,  grows  out  of  the  fact 
that  in  1880  Philadelphia  had  a  system  of 
computing  the  number  in  the  schools  that 
showed  two-fifths  more  than  the  number 
really  in  the  schools.  In  1887  this  system 
of  computation  was  changed  in  Philadelphia, 
with  the  result  that,  whereas  in  1886  there 
appeared  to  be  177,853  children  in  the 
schools,  in  the  following  year,  1887,  there 
were  but  107,813,  a  decrease  in  one  year  of 
70,040.  The  basis  of  computation  now  is 
the  number  of  children  in  the  schools  at  the 
close  of  the  school  year  in  December. 

The  following  table,  giving  the  whole 
number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  State  for 
the  last  decade,  the  increase  in  attendance 
and  annual  per  cent,  of  increase,  shows  a 
steady  but  substantial  growth  in  school  at- 
tendance since  1 88 1 ,  and  places  Pennsylvania 
in  a  creditable  position  in  comparison  with 
other  States: 


Years. 

1880  . 

1881  . 
1881  . 
1882. 
1882. 
1883. 
1883. 
1884. 
1884. 
1885. 
1885. 
1886. 
1886. 
1887. 
1887  . 
1888. 
1888. 
1889. 
1889. 
Z890 


Number 
Attending. 

.  770.349  \ 
.  762,472  / 
.  762472  \ 
.  776,559  i 
.  776,5591 
.  782407  / 
.  782407 1 
•  795»09i  J 
.  795.091  \ 
.  807,029  i 
.  807,029  \ 
.811,576/ 
.811,576) 
.  820,811/ 

.  820,81  n 
.  831,367  / 
.  831,367  \ 
.840,744/ 
840,7441 
.  849.055  / 


Increase  for  10 

1880.   .   .770,349! 

1890.   .   .849,055/ 


Decrease  , 

Increase  . 

Increase  . 

Increase  . 

Increase  . 

Increase  . 

Increase  . 

Increase  . 

Increase  . 

Increase  » 
•% — 
Increase  . 


7,877 
14,087 

5,848 
12,684 
".938 

4,547 

9.235 
10,556 

9,377 
8,311 


Per 
Cent. 

1.02 
1.8S 

•75' 
1.02 
1.50 
0.56 

1.13 

1.28 

1. 10 

.98 


78,706    ia2i 


The  disparity  between  this  increase  of 
10.  SI  per  cent,  and  that  in  population 
(which  is  32.5  per  cent),  is  due  in  part  to 
immigration;  in  part  to  more  careful  ex- 
clusion of  duplicate  enrollments ;  in  part  to 
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the  general  prosperity  that  promotes  at- 
tendance in  private  and  denominational 
schools ;  and  in  part  to  the  tendency  to  keep 
children  out  of  school  to  a  riper  age  than 
heretofore  \  while,  doubtless,  the  employ- 
ment of  children  about  mines  and  in  fac- 
tories has  contributed  in  some  degree  to  the 
result. 


CONVENTION  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 


THE  Convention  of  Pennsylvania  Super- 
intendents, which  assembled  at  Associa- 
tion Hall  in  Philadelphia,  February  36th 
and  27th,  following  the  Department  of  Su- 
perintendence of  the  National  Association, 
was  a  meeting  of  unusual  interest.  Its  pro- 
ceedings were  of  a  very  practical  character, 
and  speak  for  themselves  in  the  report 
which  is  found  elsewhere  in  this  number. 

These  school  officers  have  looked  care- 
fully at  their  work,  and  thought  much  upon 
the  problems  which  it  presents.  Theirs  is 
an  experimental  faith.  Indeed,  faith  and 
works  go  hand  in  hand  all  the  while  in  the 
life  of  the  efficient  School  Superintendent. 
The  pressure  of  great  personal  responsibility 
and  the  demands  of  duty,  always  imperative 
upon  the  conscientious  man  or  woman,  have 
much  to  do  in  developing  that  high  degree 
of  efficiency  which  characterizes  the  great 
body  of  our  Superintendents.  Hence  the 
importance  of  retaining  in  office  from  term 
to  term  those  in  whom  special  fitness  has  been 
developed  for  the  work  required.  Some  of 
the  best  men  in  the  convention  presented 
the  subjects  named  in  the  programme.  But 
had  the  sessions  been  prolonged  for  several 
days,  there  was  material  enough  among  the 
men  who  merely  listened  or  spoke  briefly 
upon  the  questions  submitted  for  considera- 
tion, to  have  made  each  day's  proceedings 
equally  worthy  of  being  preserved  in  form 
for  permanent  reference. 

The  report  of  Supt.  J.  M.  Berkey  on  the 
County  Institute,  its  Purpose  and  Manage- 
ment, is  an  exhaustive  paper,  which  should 
be  read  with  care  by  all  who  are  in  any  way 
connected  with  these  conventions.  It  is 
especially  suggestive  to  Superintendents  and 
Institute  instructors. 

That  upon  School  Architecture,  by  Supt. 
J.  S.  Walton,  should  be  read  by  everybody 
in  Pennsylvania  who  has  to  do  with  the 
building  of  school-houses,  whether  Teachers, 
Directors,  Superintendents,  or  Patrons.  It 
tells  precisely  how  the  average  ungraded 
country  school  house  ought  to  be  planned 


and  erected.  The  School  Board  wishing 
to  build  can  do  no  better  than  to  adopt  the 
plan  and  insist  upon  the  specifications  in  all 
their  details  as  presented  by  Mr.  Walton. 
He  strikes  a  blow  with  a  mailed  hand  at  the 
accursed  outhouse  accommodations  of  the 
average  school,  which  should  arrest  the  at- 
tention of  School  Directors  in  any  moral — 
much  more  in  any  Christian — community^ 
and  lead  to  a  better  condition  of  things  in 
the  interest  of  common  decency.  This 
paper — and,  indeed,  both  papers  here 
named — might  profitably  be  published  as  a 
special  tract  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  at 
Washington,  for  general  distribution 
throughout  the  United  States. 

The  verbal  report  by  Supt.  Geo.  J. 
Luckey,  of  Pittsburgh,  on  Manual  Training, 
will  attract  attention  in  educational  circles. 
His  unqualified  and  sweeping  testimony 
against  certain  large  and  expensive  manual 
training  establishments  which  have  gained 
high  reputation,  took  the  convention  by  sur- 
prise, and  will  be  read  with  equal  surprise  by 
the  school  authorities  of  those  cities  whose 
manual  training  policy  is  thus  deliberately 
and  positively  condemned.  Supt.  Luckey  is 
always  heard  with  interest.  His  opinion  was 
given  deliberately,  and  with  quiet  emphasis 
that  showed  it  to  be  the  result  of  investiga- 
tion and  the  outcome  of  his  deliberate  judg- 
ment. He  gave  only  the  conclusions  at 
which  he  had  arrived  with  regard  to  manual 
training  schools,  without  furnishing  any  de- 
tailed reasons  for  his  convictions  on  the 
subject,  nor  did  he  explain  wherein  the 
Slooyd  System,  which  he  has  arranged  to  in- 
troduce into  the  Pittsburgh  schools,  is  pref- 
erable for  its  intended  purpose  to  the  manual 
training  already  in  use  in  other  cities.  To 
inquiries  on  this  point  he  simply  told  the 
convention,  ''Come  and  see."  So  we 
shall  have  to  possess  our  souls  in  patience 
for  a  time,  until  the  Slooyd  System  of  Pitts- 
burgh is  in  full  and  successful  operation. 
The  daily  press  will  then  doubtless  give  us 
full  and  detailed  accounts  of  its  workings 
and  peculiarities,  and  the  educational  merits 
claimed  for  it  as  transplanted  from  Swedish 
to  American  soil. 

The  subject  of  Local  Institutes  was  pre- 
sented forcibly  by  Supt.  R.  M.  McNeal. 
The  unanimous  opinion  of  the  convention 
was  strongly  in  favor  of  these  meetings  as 
among  the  very  best  auxiliary  agencies  that 
can  be  utilized  by  the  County  Superinten- 
dent. 

Dr.  Geo.  M.  Philips  urged  the  importance 
of  School  Savings  Banks  as  a  means  of 
teaching  the  habit  of  economy  to  children. 
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who  regard  money  as  a  good  thing  to  be  ^ot 
rid  of  promptly  in  exchange  for  somethmg 
else  which  they  think  better.  The  boy  or 
girl  gets  a  few  cents,  or  dimes,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  is  uncomfortable  until  they  are 
gone  for  candy,  cakes,  toys,  etc.  This  dispo- 
sition grows  with  passing  years,  and  the  les- 
son of  thrift  is  never  learned.  Of  course,  all 
this  is  to  be  earnestly  discouraged.  Children 
should  be  taught  through  the  saving  of  their 
little  means  the  lesson  of  self-denial,  that 
they  may  be  able  to  do  good  to  others,  as 
well  as  to  provide,  though  in  small  part,  for 
their  own  future  needs.  They  should  be 
taught  to  use  their  money,  and  that  they 
must  save  in  order  to  give  and  to  have  of 
their  own. 

To  invest  a  part  of  their  savings  also,  to  be 
wisely  increased  from  time  to  time,  affords 
most  valuable  preparation  for  the  business 
of  life.  But  if  selfishness  is  increased  by 
such  saving  instead  of  generous  good-will, 
and  there  is  developed  the  disposition  to 
get  and  keep  everything  with  a  view  to  in- 
creasing a  credit  at  the  bank,  the  result  is  evil 
— "the  last  state  is  worse  than  the  first." 

In  many  a  home  the  child  never  learns 
the  value  of  money — has  no  opportunity  to 
do  so — ^and  the  school  should  implant  right 
ideas  in  this  direction.  But  care  must  be 
taken  that  selfish  children— often  born  to  a 
heritage  of  meanness,  or  of  generations  of 
sordid  money-getters— do  not  have  this 
curse  intensified  in  the  only  hopeful  years 
of  their  lives.  The  savings  bank  is  a  good 
thing  wisely  used ;  but  it  requires  wise  teach- 
ers to  handle  it  in  the  best  interest  of  all 
their  pupils,  for  all  of  its  results  are  not  seen 
"on  this  side." 

In  fifty  years,  of  the  half-dozen  people 
we  have  loved  best,  and  who  seemed  best 
beloved  by  others — the  choicest  souls  of  all 
whom  we  have  ever  known — not  one  of 
them  could  keep  money  or  knew  well  how  to 
save  it.  If  they  had  been  trained  in  child- 
hood to  familiarity  with  a  bank  account, 
perhaps  they  would  have  learned  better  the 
lesson  of  worldly  thrift.  But  would  they 
have  been  so  truly  rich  at  the  end,  or  so 
royally  lovable  on  the  way  ? 

The  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Conven- 
tion speak  distinctly  the  sentiments  of  the 
Superintendents  of  Pennsylvania,  and  should 
have  their  weight  for  and  agamst  the  legisla- 
tion now  pending  at  Harrisburg. 

It  was  remarked  by  Deputy  Supt.  Houck 

during  one  of  the  sessions  on  Friday,  Feb- 
ruary 27th,  that  all  the  Superintendents  of 
Public  Instruction  yet  living  were  then  pres- 
ent in  the  hall.     Dr.  Wickersham  heard  the 


remark  with  pleasure,  little  thinking  that 
ere  one  brief  month  had  passed,  and  before 
the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  in  which 
he  then  sat  should  go  out  to  the  State  at 
large,  he  would  have  passed  beyond  the 
Silent  River ! 


MEETING  AT  HARRISBURG. 


THE  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  City 
and  Borough  Superintendents'  Associa- 
tion, which  will  be  held  at  Harrisburg, 
April  30th  and  May  ist,  promises  to  be 
largely  attended,  as  very  few  of  these  officers 
feel  that  they  can  afford  to  remain  away, 
and  all  believe  that  this  Association  supplies 
a  real  want.  The  place  of  meeting  is  also 
happily  chosen,  as  being  both  a  place  of  in- 
terest and  easy  of  access  by  railroad  from  all 
parts  of  the  State.  The  Association  will 
undoubtedly  open  its  doors  to  supervising 
principals  of  schools  in  small  towns  not  hav- 
ing a  commissioned  superintendent,  whose 
work  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  commissioned 
officer,  so  far  as  the  law  allows.  The  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  consisting  of  Supts. 
Buehrle,  Streeter  and  Phillips,  has  prepared 
the  following  programme  of  the  meeting  to 
be  heM  on  the  dates  named  : 

Thursday,  April 30— 10  A,  M. 

Opening  Exercises. 

Address  by  State  Supt.  D.  J.  Waller,  Jr. 

President's  Address— Supt.  W.  W.  Cotting- 
ham,  Easton. 

The  County  Institute  and  the  City  Teachers 
and  Superintendents — Supt.  H.  V.  Hotchkiss, 
Meadville. 

General  Discussion — Supts.  Harman  of  Ha- 
zleton.  Reed  of  Beaver  Falls,  Gotwals  of  Nor- 
ristown,  and  others. 

Afternoon  Session — 2  P,  M, 

The  Annual  Report  to  the  Department — 
Supt.  G.  J.  Luckey,  Pittsbuigh. 

Discusion — Supts.  Landis  of  AUentown, 
Wanner  of  York,  Keith  of  Altoona,  and  others. 

Evening  Session — 8  P.  M, 

Modem  Devices  versus  Spelling  Book,  Gram- 
mar and  Common  Sense — Supt.  B.  F.  Patterson, 
Pottsville. 

Discussion — Supts.  Jones  of  West  Chester, 
McGinnis  of  Steelton,  Missimer  of  Erie,  and 
others. 

Friday,  May  i — Morning  Session. 

Ways  and  Means  of  Securing  Qualified 
Teachers — Supt.  S.  A.  Baer,  Reading. 

Discussion — Supts.  Booz  of  Bristol,  Morrow 
of  Allegheny,  and  Johnston  of  Johnstown. 

The  Superintendent  and  the  Promotion  of 
Pupils — Act.  Supt.  A.  J.  Morrison,  Philadelphia. 

Discussion — Supts.  Farquhar  of  Bethlehem, 
Hockenberry  of  Chambersburg,  and  others. 
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the  general  prosperity  that  promotes  at- 
tendance in  private  and  denominational 
schools ;  and  in  part  to  the  tendency  to  keep 
children  out  of  school  to  a  riper  age  than 
heretofore;  while,  doubtless,  the  employ- 
ment of  children  about  mines  and  in  fac- 
tories has  contributed  in  some  degree  to  the 
result. 


CONVENTION  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 


THE  Convention  of  Pennsylvania  Super- 
intendents, which  assembled  at  Associa- 
tion Hall  in  Philadelphia,  February  26th 
and  27th,  following  the  Department  of  Su- 
perintendence of  the  National  Association, 
was  a  meeting  of  unusual  interest.  Its  pro- 
ceedings were  of  a  very  practical  character, 
and  speak  for  themselves  in  the  report 
which  is  found  elsewhere  in  this  number. 

These  school  officers  have  looked  care- 
fully at  their  work,  and  thought  much  upon 
the  problems  which  it  presents.  Theirs  is 
an  experimental  faith.  Indeed,  faith  and 
works  go  hand  in  hand  all  the  while  in  the 
life  of  the  efficient  School  Superintendent. 
The  pressure  of  great  personal  responsibility 
and  the  demands  of  duty,  always  imperative 
upon  the  conscientious  man  or  woman,  have 
much  to  do  in  developing  that  high  degree 
of  efficiency  which  characterizes  the  great 
body  of  our  Superintendents.  Hence  the 
importance  of  retaining  in  office  from  term 
to  term  those  in  whom  special  fitness  has  been 
developed  for  the  work  required.  Some  of 
the  best  men  in  the  convention  presented 
the  subjects  named  in  the  programme.  But 
had  the  sessions  been  prolonged  for  several 
days,  there  was  material  enough  among  the 
men  who  merely  listened  or  spoke  briefly 
upon  the  questions  submitted  for  considera- 
tion, to  have  made  each  day's  proceedings 
equally  worthy  of  being  preserved  in  form 
for  permanent  reference. 

The  report  of  Supt.  J.  M.  Berkey  on  the 
County  Institute,  its  Purpose  and  Manage- 
ment, is  an  exhaustive  paper,  which  should 
be  read  with  care  by  all  who  are  in  any  way 
connected  with  these  conventions.  It  is 
especially  suggestive  to  Superintendents  and 
Institute  instructors. 

That  upon  School  Architecture,  by  Supt. 
J.  S.  Walton,  should  be  read  by  everybody 
in  Pennsylvania  who  has  to  do  with  the 
building  of  school-houses,  whether  Teachers, 
Directors,  Superintendents,  or  Patrons.  It 
tells  precisely  how  the  average  ungraded 
country  school  house  ought  to  be  planned 


and  erected.  The  School  Board  wishing 
to  build  can  do  no  better  than  to  adopt  the 
plan  and  insist  upon  the  specifications  in  all 
their  details  as  presented  by  Mr.  Walton. 
He  strikes  a  blow  with  a  mailed  hand  at  the 
accursed  outhouse  accommodations  of  the 
average  school,  which  should  arrest  the  at- 
tention of  School  Directors  in  any  moral — 
much  more  in  any  Christian — community, 
and  lead  to  a  better  condition  of  things  in 
the  interest  of  common  decency.  This 
paper — and,  indeed,  both  papers  here 
named — might  profitably  be  published  as  a 
special  tract  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  at 
Washington,  for  general  distribution 
throughout  the  United  States. 

The  verbal  report  by  Supt,  Geo.  J. 
Luckey,  of  Pittsburgh,  on  Manual  Training, 
will  attract  attention  in  educational  circles. 
His  unqualified  and  sweeping  testimony 
against  certain  large  and  expensive  manual 
training  establishments  which  have  gained 
high  reputation,  took  the  convention  by  sur- 
prise, and  will  be  read  with  equal  surprise  by 
the  school  authorities  of  those  cities  whose 
manual  training  policy  is  thus  deliberately 
and  positively  condemned.  Supt.  Luckey  b 
always  heard  with  interest.  His  opinion  was 
given  deliberately,  and  with  quiet  emphasis 
that  showed  it  to  be  the  result  of  investiga- 
tion and  the  outcome  of  his  deliberate  judg- 
ment. He  gave  only  the  conclusions  at 
which  he  had  arrived  with  regard  to  manual 
training  schools,  without  furnishing  any  de- 
tailed reasons  for  his  convictions  on  the 
subject,  nor  did  he  explain  wherein  the 
Slooyd  System,  which  he  has  arranged  to  in- 
troduce into  the  Pittsburgh  schools,  is  pref- 
erable for  its  intended  purpose  to  the  manual 
training  already  in  use  in  other  cities.  To 
inquiries  on  this  point  he  simply  told  the 
convention,  "Come  and  see."  So  we 
shall  have  to  possess  our  souls  in  patience 
for  a  time,  until  the  Slooyd  System  of  Pitts- 
burgh is  in  full  and  successful  operation* 
The  daily  press  will  then  doubtless  give  us 
full  and  detailed  accounts  of  its  workings 
and  pet:ulianties,  and  the  educational  menis 
claimed  for  it  as  transplanted  from  Swedish 
to  American  soiL 

The  subject  of  Local  Institutes  was  pre- 
setited  forcibly  by  Supt.  R.  M.  McNeai* 
The  unanimous  opinion  of  the  convention 
WAS  strongly  in  favor  of  these  meetings  as 
among  the  very  best  auxiliary  agenci^  thai 
can  be  utilized  by  the  County  Superinten- 
dent, 

Dr,  Geo.  M.  Ph**'—  nmtHxA  ihe  trnportaoce 
of  School   %^^  'a   means   of 

teachin^iitt^  9  child^ea. 
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mon  schools.  The  schools  are  for  them. 
The  text-books  are  for  their  use — and  none 
but  the  best  are  good  enough  for  American 
children.  It  is  their  birthright  under  the 
Constitution  to  have  the  best  educational 
opportunities  that  well-organized  and  well- 
administered  common  schools  can  give.  To 
see  these  opportunities  and  privileges  less- 
ened or  impaired  without  protest  on  our 
part  would,  for  us,  be  treason  against  the 
cause  to  which  our  life's  best  efforts  have 
been  devoted. 


DR.  EDWARD  BROOKS. 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 


BOTH  Philadelphia  and  Pennsylvania  are 
to  be  congratulated  upon  the  result  of 
this  important  electioUi  which  was  held  on 
Tuesday,  March  24th.  Dr.  Edward  Brooks 
is  a  gentleman  eminently  qualified  for  the 
work  to  which  he  has  been  called  by  the 
almost  unanimous  voice  of  the  Board  of 
Education. 

He  goes  to  Philadelphia  from  a  most 
active  and  successful  experience  of  more  than 
thirty  years  in  connection  with  the  Normal 
School  and  Institute  work  in  the  State  at 
large.  He  takes  into  the  metropolis  the 
life  and  spirit  of  the  broad  educational  work 
that  has  revolutionized  the  schools  of  Penn- 
sylvania within  the  past  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury— to  which  he  has  all  the  while  freely 
contributed,  and  of  which,  indeed,  he  has 
himself  been  no  small  part.  Affable  and 
courteous,  he  will  allay,  not  arouse,  antagon- 
ism ;  a  teacher  of  extraordinary  skill,  he 
will  accomplish  results,  in  the  way  of  in- 
spiring the  schools,  quietly  and  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  tact  and  a  wise  discretion ;  and  as 
a  scholar  and  thinker  he  will  make  his  in- 
fluence felt  throughout  the  entire  system  of 
Philadelphia,  with  its  thousands  of  teachers 
and  its  hundred  thousand  pupils. 

The  report  which  the  Committee  on  Su- 
perintendence made  to  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, after  touching  on  the  care  taken  in 
the  examination  of  candidates,  speaks  of 
Dr.  Brooks  as  follows : 

After  much  deliberation  it  was  finally  decided 
to  present  the  name  of  Dr.  Edward  Brooks,  of 
this  city.  He  is  known  throughout  the  United 
States  as  a  successful  educator,  a  profound  ma- 
thematician and  scholar,  and  an  author.  Edu- 
cation has  been  his  life-work.  For  a  long  num- 
ber of  years  he  was  the  head  of  the  Millersville 
State  >formal  School,  near  Lancaster,  Pa.,  which, 
under  his  charge,  earned  and  maintained  a 
reputation  of  bemg  the  leading  Normal  School 


in  this  State.  In  the  management  of  thb  large 
school  his  executive  ability  was  fully  tested  and 
established  years  back.  At  a  time  when  com- 
paratively litde  attention  was  given  to  correct 
methods  of  instruction,  Dr.  Brooks  wrote  a  text- 
book on  this  subject  His  miscellaneous  writ- 
ings and  the  numerous  original  papers  which 
he  has  read  at  National  and  State  Conventions 
of  teachers,  show  his  broad  scholarship  and  his 
thorough  knowledfi^e  of  educational  subjects. 
He  is  energetic  and  progressive,  but  safely  con- 
servative. He  is  in  the  prime  of  life,  a  ready 
and  forcible  speaker,  and  a  man  of  genial  ana 
pleasing  manners.  Believing  him  to  be  quali- 
fied for  the  'position  of  Superintendent,  the 
committee  recommend  his  election  to  that 
office. 

When  informed  of  his  election  he  said : 
*' While  the  position  has  come  tome  entirely 
without  aspiration  and  unsought,  yet  I  fiilly 
realize  the  responsibilities  of  the  high  office 
and  will  give  it  my  best  attention  and 
thought,  and  will  aid  the  Board  of  Education 
all  in  my  power  to  make  the  schools  of  this  city 
equal  to  those  of  any  other  in  this  country, 
and  will  endeavor  to  put  into  them  the 
most  progressive  thought  of  the  times.  I 
recognize  and  appreciate  the  opportunity  of 
doing  a  work  for  the  city  which  will  con- 
tribute largely  to  its  future  educational 
standing.  Realizing  fully  the  splendid  ad- 
vancement made  in  education  in  Philadel- 
phia during  the  past  eight  years,  I  trust  that 
my  administration  may  be  equally  successful 
in  promoting  its  educational  interests." 

The  Public  Ledger^  the  leading  newspaper 
of  Philadelphia,  contained  the  following 
editorial  article  on  the  morning  after  the 
election : 

At  yesterday's  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, Dr.  Edward  Brooks,  formerly  Professor 
of  Mathematics  and  Principal  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia State  Normal  School,  near  Lancaster,  was 
elected  Superintendent  of  the  Public  School 
system  of  Philadelphia.  The  occasion  and  the 
event  were  important  and  well  worthy  of  note 
by  the  public — ^how  very  important  they  were 
all  will  understand  who  remember  the  incon- 
gruous and  incoherent  condition  of  public  school 
administration  in  our  city  before  Superintendent 
MacAlister's  day,  and  what  they  know  it  to  be 
now. 

When  Dr.  MacAlister  resigned  to  take  the 
Presidency  of  the  Drexel  Institute,  the  vacancy 
he  left  was  a  serious  privation  to  our  schools, 
and  it  was  seen  at  once  that  it  would  be  a  diffi- 
cult task  to  find  a  satisfying  successor.  It  was 
important  that  the  schools  and  their  administra- 
tion should  be  kept  in  the  advanced  position  in 
which  Dr.  MacAlister,  with  the  cordial  co- 
operation of  the  Board,  had  placed  them  ;  and 
this  required  that  earnest  and  diligent  effort 
should  be  made  to  secure  for  the  vacancy  a 
successor  up  to  the  prog^ress  won  by  eight  years 
of  most  valuable  experience. 
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The  standard  was  a  high  one,  and  it  was  that 

gredse  fact  of  endeavoring  to  hold  the  standard 
igh  up  which  caused  whatever  there  has  ap- 
peared to  be  of  division  or  dissension  among 
the  members  of  the  Board.  It  was  the  strong 
desire  and  zeal  to  do  what  was  the  very  best 
attainable  thing  for  the  schools  that  caused  the 
search  for  an  acceptable  and  accomplished 
Superintendent  to  be  pursued  in  all  directions — 
far  and  near — ^not  only  among  probable  acces- 
sions, but  into  the  ranks  of  those  who  were  no 
more  than  pojsibilities. 

It  was  that  also  which  caused  the  searchers  to 
hold  on  to  some  of  their  nominees  long  after 
there  was  not  even  a  possibility  of  ac(}uiescence 
on  their  part ;  and  so  the  consideration  of  the 
subject  and  the  election  day  for  a  successor  ran 
along  from  week  to  week  and  month  to  month, 
until  a  new  quarter  day  came  alon^. 

During  all  this  time  it  may  be  said,  with  what 
is  a  near  approach  to  certainty,  that  the  prevail- 
ing spirit  of  the  Controllers— ^divided  in  opinion 
as  they  were  as  to  the  merit  and  desirability  of 
their  respective  nominees — ^was  the  one  desire 
and  purpose  to  do  what  in  each  of  their  individ- 
ual judgments  was  the  best  thing  in  order  to  get 
effective,  able  and  scholarly  superintendence  in 
Uie  schools. 

Yet  those  who  are  aware  of  the  active  canvass 


that  has  been  going  on  in  the  Board  for  three 
months,  or  who  heard,  or  will  read,  the  debate 
that  took  place  yesterday,  might  well  be 
warranted  in  believing  that  the  Controllers  were 
split  up  into  irreconcilable  feuds,  like  those 
which  grow  out  of  ordinary  personsd  warfare  or 
disputes  in  politics.  Nevertheless,  we  feel  per- 
suaded, as  already  said,  that  there  was  hardly 
a  Controller-^ woman  or  man — ^but  was  animated 
by  strong  and  earnest  desire  to  give  to  cm- 
school  system  the  best  Superintendent  known 
to  be  within  reach,  without  further  prolongation 
of  the  three  months'  delay. 

We  believe  they  have  got  in  Dr.  Brooks  a 
Superintendent  worthy  of  the  schools — ^who  will 
demonstrate  to  the  Board  the  wisdom  and  the 
value  of  their  choice;  and  we  may  point,  for  the 
proof  of  the  fact  we  have  been  trying  to 
illustrate,  to  the  singleness  of  purpose  in  the 
minds  of  the  members  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  schools — the  promptness  with  which,  alter 
one  vote,  an  earnest  contention  cooled  down, 
changing  a  somewhat  divided  Board  into  one 
which  gave  a  practically  unanimous  vote. 

It  is  not  always  true  that  "  all's  well  that  ends 
well,"  but  that  this  canvass  and  election  which 
places  Dr.  Brooks  in  the  superintendency  of 
our  public  schools  has  ended  well  we  have  no 
kind  of  doubt. 


Official  Department. 


ARBOR  DAY  CIRCULAR. 


Department  of  Public  Instruction,  1 
Harrisburg,  March  31.  1891.       ) 

HIS  Excellency  Governor  Pattison,  in  accord- 
ance with  an  Act  of  the  Legislature,  has 
designated  Friday,  April  loth,  or  Friday,  May 
I  St,  A.  D.  1 89 1,  as  may  best  suit  the  condition 
of  vegetation,  to  be  observed  as  Arbor  Day. 
The  spirit  of  this  day  is  of  such  educational 
value  that  every  true  teacher  will  willingly  en- 
deavor to  arouse  it  in  the  hearts  of  his  pupils. 
If  it  be  true  that  "The  man  who  hath  no  music 
in  himself,  nor  is  not  moved  by  concord  of 
sweet  sounds,  is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems  and 
spoils,"  what  shall  be  said  of  him  who  has  not 
had  his  sympathies  with  vegetable  life  quick- 
ened by  intelligent  direction  of  his  thoughts  and 
efforts  ?  The  vines,  shrubs  and  trees  that  grow 
under  our  fostering  care  become  our  treasures, 
and  draw  out  our  affections.  Where  our  treas- 
ure is  there  will  our  heart  be  also.  The  mys- 
tery of  life  then  begins  to  enchant  us.  The 
sooner  children  are  brought  in  touch  with  it, 
the  better  will  the  savage  tendencies  in  human 
nature  be  suppressed.  Every  teacher  alive  to 
the  work  of  forming  character  hails  Arbor  Day 
as  his  ally. 

Tree-planting  is  the  first  and  greatest  feature 
of  the  <uiy,  and  should  receive  attention  wher- 
ever oppicntunity  for  planting  can  be  found. 
The  selection  of  a  given  tree  should  be  accom- 
panied with  reasons  arising  from  its  character- 
istics and  habits.    The  preparation  for  planting 


should  be  so  made  as  to  show  tenderness  even 
to  vegetable  life,  by  preserving  to  the  tree  plenty 
of  fibrous  roots,  by  affording  plenty  of  room  for 
them,  by  giving  to  them  fine  and  fertile  soQ. 
The  act  of  planting,  after  all  the  preliminaries 
have  been  attended  to,  is  not  beneath  the 
teacher's  notice,  as  an  object  lesson.  The  care 
of  vines,  shrubs  and  trees,  previously  planted, 
and  the  gradine,  sodding  and  fencing  of  the 
grounds  in  which  they  stand,  come  within  the 
spirit  of  the  day,  and  are  worthy  of  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  the  whole  school.  Lessons 
upon  grafting  are  also  in  oider. 

The  literary  exercises  may  be  employed  to 
direct  attention  to  methods  of  village  improve- 
ment. Village  Improvement  Societies  were 
originated  by  Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop,  form^y 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  Connec- 
ticut, and  are  forcibly  discussed  by  him  in  a 
pamphlet  to  be  obtained  from  the  N.  Y.  THbune. 
They  are  found  in  many  most  progressive  com- 
munities throughout  the  United  States,  and  have 
imparted  new  hfe  and  value,  by  bringing  beauty 
to  villages.  p.  J.  Waller,  Jr.. 

Supt  Public  InstrucHon, 


SUPERINTENDENT  COMMISSIONED. 


Mr.  L.  S.  Shimmell  was  elected  to  the  office 
of  Superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Huntingdon 
Borough,  and  has  been  commissioned  Boroagfa 
Superintendent,  to  date  fi^m  March  16,  1891. 


1891.] 
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ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 

Adams — Supt.  Thoman:  The  parochial 
schools  of  Mt.  Rock  having  been  closed,  the 
pupils — about  i5o-~were  admitted  into  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Mt.  Heasant  township,  wnich 
heretofore  were  very  small.  It  is  believed  that 
the  parochial  schools  of  McSherrystown  will 
also  be  closed  in  a  very  short  time.  In  a  num- 
ber of  districts,  teachers'  meetings  are  being 
held  for  the  purpose  of  interchanging  views  and 
formulating  plans  for  better  work.  I  have 
noticed  excellent  results  from  these  meetings. 

Allegheny — Supt.  Hamilton :  Very  success- 
ful institutes  were  held  in  Braddock  borough 
and  township,  Scott  township  and  in  Knoxville. 
The  latter  was  a  joint  meeting  for  the  teachers 
and  directors  in  a  number  of  adjoining  districts. 
At  this  meeting  an  evening  session  was  held  in 
the  M.  E.  Church.  We  had  the  assistance  of 
Supt.  Luckey,  of  Pittsburgh.  These  meetings 
were  all  well  attended.  A  better  educational 
sentiment  prevails  in  our  county  than  ever  be- 
fore. A  large  Joint  Institute  was  also  held  in 
Chartiers  borough. 

Armstrong — Supt.  Bowser :  In  Parks  town- 
ship a  copy  of  the  International  Dictionary  has 
been  placed  in  each  school.  In  Kiskiminetas 
slate  blackboards  have  been  placed  in  one  old 
house  and  in  the  two  new  ones  built  this  year. 
It  is  hoped  that  every  district  in  the  county  will 
follow  the  example  of  these  two  progressive 
townships,  and,  instead  of  letting  every  travel- 
ing book-monger  that  comes  along  tsdk  them 
into  some  cheaply  gotten  up  chart  at  a  highly 
exorbitant  price,  will  furnish  their  houses  with 
these  two  very  necessary  articles  of  apparatus. 

Beaver — Supt.  Hillman :  An  interesting  Lo- 
cal Institute  was  held  at  Scott  School  House  in 
Raccoon  township.  There  were  present  twenty 
teachers,  several  directors,  and  from  sixty  to 
seventy- five  of  the  citizens  of  the  township. 
Local  Institutes  were  held  in  Greene,  Pulaski, 
Economy  and  North  Sewickley  townships. 
Considering  the  bad  weather  and  bad  roads, 
the  attendance  of  teachers  and  patrons  was  very 
good.  These  meetings  are  naving  a  good 
effect  in  arousing  an  interest  in  school  affairs. 

Bedford— Supt.  Potts:  As  the  term  ad- 
vances the  interest  seems  to  increase.  Local 
Institutes  are  being  better  attended ;  at  Imler 
Cross  Roads  the  church,  in  which  the  meeting 
was  held,  was  full,  and  great  interest  manifested ; 
at  Riddlesburg,  nineteen  teachers  were  present, 
only  two  from  Broad  Top  being  absent,  and 
Liberty,  Hopewell,  Coledale  and  South  Wood- 
bury were  also  represented.  Two  new  houses 
have  been  built  in  Juniata,  and  one  in  Monroe. 
These  are  supplied  with  good  furniture,  the  one 
in  Monroe  with  slate  blackboard.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  Institute  is  perceptibly  felt. 

Berks — Supt,  Zechman:  Five  Local  Insti- 
tutes were  held  in  January :  Lenhartsville,  Ly- 
ons, Pleasantville,  AmityviHe,  and  Churchville. 
These  meetins^s  were  very  well  attended;  at 
Lyons,  72  teacners,  23  directors,  and  about  300 
citizens ;  at  Pleasantville,  32  teachers,  16  direc- 
tors, and  about  200  citizens.  Two  Local  Insti- 
tutes were  held  at  Morgantown  and  Womels- 


dorf.  About  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  are 
collecting  money  in  various  ways  to  start  school 
libraries. 

Blair — Supt.  Wertz :  The  schools,  with  but 
few  exceptions,  are  doing  good  work.  At  Ty- 
rone they  are  meeting  with  a  measure  of  success 
unprecedented  in  their  history.  The  prosperity 
of  the  schools  of  Hollidaysburg  and  other  dis- 
tricts is  also  worthy  of  notice.  The  Cross  Roads 
school,  Tyrone  township,  and  some  of  the 
schools  of  Tyrone  borough,  have  had  no  pupib 
absent  during  the  term.  The  teachers  of  Logan 
township.  Roaring  Spring  borough,  and  Taylor 
township  have  organized  Local  Institutes.  It 
has  been  our  pleasure  to  attend  some  of  the 
meetings  held  m  Log^n  township,  and  the  in- 
terest manifested  by  teachers  ana  visitors  was 
gratifying.  The  principals  and  teachers  of  the 
High  Schools  of  the  county  have  formed  an 
organization  to  arrange  a  uniform  course  of 
study  for  graded  schools. 

Bucks— Supt.  Slotter :  A  Local  Institute  was 
held  at  Dolington,  Upper  Makefield  township. 
The  W.  C.  T.  U.  Hall  was  filled  to  overflowing 
at  all  the  sessions.  The  teachers,  directors, 
pupils  and  patrons  did  their  several  parts  well, 
and  greatly  aided  the  Superintendent  in  mak- 
ing the  meeting  a  success.  Directors  and 
friends  from  the  neighboring  districts  of  Lower 
Makefield  and  the  Newtowns  gave  valuable 
help.  The  instructors.  Prof.  Frank  Green,  of 
the  West  Chester  Normal  School,  and  Hon. 
Henry  Houck,of  the  State  Department,  did^ood 
work.  Their  evening  lectures  were  especially 
pleasing  and  profitable.  An  interesting  meet- 
mg  of  the  teachers  and  directors  of  East  Rock- 
hill  was  held  in  one  of  the  school-houses  of  the 
district.  Facts  gleaned  by  the  Superintendent 
in  his  visits  to  the  schools,  the  classification  and 
the  work  done,  were  compared  and  discussed. 
A  class  drill  in  arithmetic  called  forth  many 
valuable  hints  for  teaching  the  subject,  and 
much  praise  for  both  teacher  and  pupils.  The 
schools  of  Doylestown  borough  and  two  in 
Doylestown  township  have  started  school  sav- 
ings banks,  the  first  in  our  county. 

Butler — Supt.  McCullough :  Local  Institutes 
were  held  at  Harrison ville,  Zelienople,  Fair- 
view,  Portersville  and  West  Sunbury.  A  good 
attendance  was  had  at  each  place.  The  teachers 
and  citizens  united  in  their  efforts  to  make  the 
meetings  pleasant  and  profitable. 

Cambria — Supt.  Leech:  Good  Local  Insti- 
tutes were  held  at  Morrell ville.  Scalp  Level, 
Wilmore,  Reade,  South  Fork,  Walnut  Grove, 
Chest  Springs  and  elsewhere.  Some  of  our 
schools  have  been  furnished  with  slate  black- 
boards. Gallitzin  borough  is  preparing  to  build 
a  $20,000  school  building. 

Carbon— One  of  the  largest  and  most  inter- 
esting Local  Institutes  ever  held  in  the  county 
was  held  at  Mauch  Chunk,  February  5th  and 
6th,  One  hundred  teachers  from  the  county 
were  enrolled,  and  several  teachers  from  other 
places  attended.  Prof.  L.  Irving  Handy,  of 
Newark,  lectured  on  Friday  evening  on 
"Patrick  Henry:  the  Orator  and  Statesman." 
Principals  Wm.  McLaughlin,  of  Summit  Hill ; 
H.  G.  Kidd,  of  Packerton;  H.  A.  Gerber,  of 
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Rockport,  and  D.  G.  Watkins,  of  Nesquehon- 
in^,  presented  subjects  before  the  Institute. 
Miss  Emma  Dana,  of  Mauch  Chunk,  gave  an 
excellent  class-drill  on  the  Phonic  Method  of 
Teaching  and  Readine,  and  Miss  Evel^rn  C. 
Dechant.  of  East  Maucn  Chunk,  gave  an  inter- 
esting and  instructive  class-drill  on  "Number 
and  Form.**  A  number  of  the  topics  presented 
were  discussed  by  different  members.  On  Sat- 
urday, notwithstanding  the  bad  weather,  the 
attendance  was  very  large. 

Cameron — Supt.  Herrick :  A  Local  Institute 
was  held  at  Cameron  Jan.  i6,  17.  Supt.  Brun- 
gard,  of  Clinton  county,  lectured  Friday  even- 
ing. Saturday's  sessions  consisted  of  talks  on 
Methods,  School  Government,  etc. 

Centre— Supt.  Etters:  Washington's  birth- 
day was  very  appropriately  celebrated  by  Miss 
Grace  Moore's  school,  in  College  township. 
The  room  was  nicely  trimmed  with  evergreens, 
flags,  and  bunting.  A  pleasing  feature  was  the 
presence  of  a  large  number  of  patrons  and 
friends  of  the  school.  The  boys  and  girls  ac- 
quitted themselves  in  a  way  that  must  have 
been  gratifying  to  parents  and  teachers. 

Chester — Supt.  Walton:  Local  Institutes 
have  been  held  this  month  at  Kemblesville  and 
Parker  Ford.  Evening  educational  meetings 
were  held  at  Cedarville  and  New  London.  Li- 
braries and  Reading  Tables  have  been  started 
in  Franklin  and  East  Coventry  townships — ^the 
result  of  the  Local  Institutes  held  in  these  dis- 
tricts. The  dime  saving  bank  system  has  been 
started  in  Union  School,  Lower  Oxford  township 
— ^another  instance  of  several  rural  schools  that 
are  availing  themselves  of  this  very  beneficial 
work.  A  new  two-room  school-house  has  been 
erected  at  Parker  Ford ;  heat,  light,  and  ventil- 
ation have  been  carefully  provided  for.  In  Penn 
township.  Sunny  Side  district,  one  pupil  has  not 
misscKl  a  day  at  school  for  more  than  six  vears. 
The  annex  to  the  Kennett  Square  school  build- 
ing shows  the  wisdom  of  those  who  planned  it. 
Its  ready  adaptation  to  the  future  needs  of  the 
school ;  its  basement,  suitable  for  manual  train- 
ing purposes ;  its  abundance  of  light  and  com- 
fort— are  all  indicative  of  good  planning.  Two 
very  successful  Local  Institutes  have  been  held, 
one  at  Malvern,  and  one  at  Atglen.  Public  in- 
terest in  free  schools  is  still  improving.  The 
semi-annual  convention  of  the  School  Directors* 
Association  was  an  interesting  and  instructive 
meeting.  The  subjects  of  School  Hygiene, 
Closer  Supervision,  Manual  Training,  State 
Publication  of  Text- Books,  claimed  the  active 
attention  of  all  present. 

Clearfield — Supt.  Youngman  :  Three  Lo- 
cal Institutes  were  held  this  month:  one  at 
New  Washington,  one  at  Wallaceton,  and  one 
at  Ansonville.  They  were  well  attended  by 
teachers,  directors,  and  patrons.  The  subject 
of  grading  country  schools  was  discussed  earn- 
estly and  intelligently  at  the  meeting  at  Wal- 
laceton. Local  Institutes  have  also  been  held 
at  Du  Bois,  Pennville,  and  Houtzdale,  which 
were  well  attended  by  teachers,  directors,  and 
citizens.  Dr.  M.  G.  Whittier,  Secretary  of  the 
Houtzdale  Board,  took  the  teachers  of  the 
borough  on  a  tour  of  inspection,  through  the 


schools  of  Altoona.  The  Doctor  is  a  strong 
school-man,  and  is  doing  good  work. 

Clinton— Supt.  Brungard :  Successful  Local 
Institutes  were  held  at  North  Bend,  BooneviUe^ 
Mackeyville,  and  an  educational  meeting  in 
Crawford.  The  better  class  of  teachers  are  al- 
ways heartily  in  sympathy  with  the  Superinten- 
dent in  creating  and  developing  a  better  senti- 
ment in  behalf  of  our  schools.  Prof.  D.  I.  Mc- 
Naul,  the  successful  principal  of  the  Mackeyville 
schools,  has  resigned  his  position  to  accept  the 
office  of  deputy  sheriff.  Miss  Jennie  Glossner 
succeeds  him. 

Columbia— Supt.  Johnston:  Two  successful 
Local  Institutes  were  held  durine  the  month : 
one  at  Millville,  for  the  districts  of  Pine,  Green- 
wood, Mt.  Pleasant,  and  Madison.  Notwith- 
standing the  unfavorable  weather,  the  atten- 
dance was  good.  Prof.  Welsh  and  Prof.  Albeit, 
of  the  Bloomsburg  Normal  School,  and  Prof. 
Russell,  of  the  Greenwood  Seminary,  gave  in- 
teresting and  practical  instruction.  A  similar 
meeting  was  held  at  Benton,  for  the  districts  of 
Benton,  Jackson,  and  Sugar  Loaf;  it  was  largely 
attended  by  parents,  pupils,  directors,  and 
teachers.  More  than  twenty  teachers  were 
present,  many  taking  part  in  the  discussion. 
Prof.  Albert,  Prof.  Harkins,  principal  of  the 
Bloom  High  School,  Dr.  McHenry,  and  Dr. 
Edwards,  of  Benton,  gave  valuable  talks.  Suc- 
cessful Local  Institutes  have  also  been  held  at 
Oran^eville  and  Numidia;  that  at  Orangeville  for 
the  districts  of  Orange,  Fishing  Creek,  Centre^ 
and  Scott,  which  was  well  attended  by  teachers, 
directors,  and  citizens.  Instruction  was  given 
by  Dr.  Davis,  Rev.  Mr.  Houtz,  Prof.  Welsh, 
and  Prof.  Harkins.  Friday  evening  Prof. 
Welsh,  of  the  Bloomsburg  Normal  School,  de- 
livered an  excellent  lecture  on  the  "Age  of  Inven- 
tions.** That  at  Numidia  was  for  the  districts  of 
Locust,  Franklin,  and  Roaring  Creek.  Although 
the  weather  was  unfavorable,  this  meeting  was 
also  well  attended  and  much  interest  mani^ted 
by  all.  Instruction  was  given  by  Profs.  Noetling 
and  Albert,  Director  C.  Small,  and  others. 

Crawford  —  Supt.  Wright :  Our  annual 
County  Institute  had  a  most  gratifying  and  suc- 
cessful meeting.  Our  teachers  are  unanimous 
in  commending  the  entire  corps  of  instructors 
and  the  general  management  of  the  Institute. 
Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  of  the  county 
were  present,  and  most  of  them  remained  the 
entire  week.  The  schools  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated upon  the  fact  that  the  greatest  harmony 
and  good  feeling  prevails  among  the  leaders  in 
the  educational  field  of  this  county.  We  had 
two  Local  Institutes  this  month — one  at  Bloom- 
ing Valley  and  one  at  Cochranton.  These 
meetings  were  well  attended,  and  showed  the 
teachers  of  those  sections  to  be  in  the  right 
spirit  relative  to  the  profession.  I  also  at- 
tended the  meeting  of  the  "  Round  Table**  at 
Greenville.  It  was  an  enthusiastic  session. 
These  meetings  are  [iroductive  of  good  in  bring- 
ing together  educational  men  from  different 
sections,  and  enabling  them  to  discuss  subjects 
of  interest  with  freedom. 

Cumberland— Supt.  Beitzel:  Four  educa- 
tional meetings  were  held  during  the  month: 
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two  in  Penn»  one  in  Independent,  and  one  in 
Southampton.  The  greatest  possible  interest 
was  manifested  in  the  meetings  by  patrons  and 
citizens.  Fully  800  people  were  met  at  these 
four  meetings.  Principal  Eckels  and  Prof. 
Hughesi  of  the  Cumberland  Valley  Normal 
School,  made  addresses  at  the  Sidetown  meet- 
ing. The  County  Superintendent  was  present 
and  made  addresses  at  all  of  these  meetings. 
Educational  meetings  have  also  been  held  at 
Good  Hope,  Shepherdstown,  and  Leesburg. 
Fully  five  hundred  people  were  present  at  these 
meetings.  Educational  topics  were  discussed 
and  addresses  made,  all  of  which  were  listened 
to  with  marked  interest. 

Delaware— Supt.  Smith :  I  am  now  making 
my  second  round  of  visits  to  the  schools.  With 
one  exception,  they  are  all  in  good  working  or- 
der, and  the  teachers  are  striving  eamesUy  to 
advance  the  educational  interests  of  the  countv. 
Delaware  County's  first  Local  Institute  was  held 
in  South  Chester,  Jan.  30,  31.  Recitations, 
class  exercises,  discussions  and  instruction, 
constituted  the  day  programme.  The  meetings 
were  very  well  attended :  between  six  and  seven 
hundred  were  present  in  the  afternoon,  and 
many  went  'away  unable  to  gain  admission. 
Two-thirds  of  the  districts  in  the  county  were 
represented  by  their  teachers.  The  evening 
exercises  were  not  so  well  attended,  and  conse- 
quently the  expenses  of  the  Institute  exceeded 
the  income.  The  semi-annual  meeting  of  the 
County  Directors*  Association  was  held  at 
Media.  The  first  question  discussed  was, 
"Should  the  Legislature  pass  a  bill  authorizing 
the  State  to  adopt  and  manufacture  a  uniform 
series  of  text-books  for  use  in  '  the  public 
schools?"  The  sentiment  of  the  convention 
was  embodied  in  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  unanimously  adopted:  "That  we  request 
our  Senator  and  Representatives  to  use  all 
honorable  means  to  defeat  the  bill  looking 
towards  the  adoption  and  furnishing  of  a  uni- 
form series  of  text-books  by  the  State.'*  A 
special  feature  of  the  discussion  was  a  paper 
read  by  Grace  Anna  Lewis,  who,  at  her  own 
request,  was  granted  permission  to  present  her 
views.  She  first  called  attention  to  the  physi- 
ologies recommended  by  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  and 
argued  against  the  bill  in  view  of  the  possible 
harm  it  might  bring  to  the  good  work  done  by 
the  W.  C.  T.  U.  in  behalf  of  temperance  in- 
struction. The  next  question  discussed  was, 
** Resolved ^  That  we  approve  of  the  act  author- 
izing closer  supervision  of  the  schools."  The 
motion  to  adopt  the  same  was  carried.  The 
question  of  allowing  school  directors  pay  for  at- 
tendance at  Directors'  Association  meetings  was 
next  taken  up.  The  discussion  resulted  in  the 
unanimous  adoption  of  a  motion  that  directors 
should  not  be  paid  for  such  service.  Upon  the 
question — "  Should  the  Legislature  enact  a  law 
requiring  School  Boards  to  furnish  their  schools 
witn  text-books  firee  of  charge,"  the  action  taken 
was  "that  the  Association  approve  the  meas- 
ure before  the  Legislature."  The  meeting  was 
a  very  interesting  one  and  represented  half  the 
districts  in  the  county. 

Elk — Supt.  Swift :  The  past  month  has  been 


one  of  prosperity  in  school  work.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions the  schools  have  been  doing  good 
work.  One  of  the  most  serious  draw-backs». 
viz.,  the  divided  term,  is  about  disposed  of  in 
Elk  county  ;  only  one  or  two  townships  still  ad- 
here to  the  short-term  system.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  present  Legislature  will  dispose  of  an- 
other senous  obstacle  in  the  way  of  educational 
progress,  viz.,  the  text-book  question.  Could 
the  law  which  at  present  allows  our  school  offi* 
cers  to  purchase  text- books  for  the  use  of  the 
children  of  the  district,  be  made  imperative,  I 
think  we  would  have  all  the  legislation  on  the 
question  needed  at  present.  My  observation 
and  experience  lead  to  the  conviction  that  it 
would  be  a  source  of  great  injury  to  the  cause 
of  education  in  the  Commonwealth,  if  the  State 
were  to  interfere  in  the  present  method  of  pro- 
ducing text-books.  Competition  is  the  key-note 
to  progress  and  perfection. 

Erie— Supt.  Miller :  Directors  of  the  county^ 
appreciate  more  and  more  the  value  of  appara- 
tus. A  large  number  of  schools  are  now  sup- 
plied with  Ivison,  Blakeman  &  Co.'s  Complete 
School  Chart.  Amity  township  put  the  chart 
and  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary  into  its^ 
schools ;  Venango,  Webster's  International  Dic- 
tionary ;  Greene,  a  fine  globe ;  and  other  dis- 
tricts are  moving  in  the  same  direction.  Sev- 
eral Local  Institutes  were  held  during  the 
month,  all  of  them  spirited  and  full  of  interest 
and  benefit  to  teachers  and  well  attended. 
School  libraries  are  being  instituted  in  some  of 
the  districts.  One  of  the  many  good  things  ac- 
complished by  our  county  Institute  was  the 
adoption  of  a  course  of  study  for  the  schools  of 
the  county.  It  may  not  be  adapted  to  all  the 
present  conditions,  but  it  will  form  a  basis  for 
beginning  the  work  of  grading  the  schools  of 
the  county. 

Forest — Supt.  Kerr:  A  Local  Institute  was 
held  at  Clarington,  in  Harnett  township.  It  was 
well  attended  by  teachers  and  citizens.  The 
discussions  were  spirited  and  interesting. 

Franklin — Supt.  Slyder:  The  new  school 
building  in  Waynesboro  was  dedicated  on  New 
Year's  day.  The  weather  was  very  unfavora- 
ble, but  the  programme  was  carried  out  to  the 
letter.  A  procession  was  formed  composed  of 
the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Eagle,  A.  T.  H.  & 
L.  Co.  Band,  the  Drum  Corps,  the  G.  A.  R. 
Post,  followed  by  cabs  with  speakers,  school 
children  and  Board  of  Dfrectors,  all  preceded 
by  the  excellent  band  of  Waynesboro.  As  the 
procession  neared  the  building  the  national 
flag  was  run  up  amid  the  cheers  of  the  popu- 
lace, the  music  of  the  bands  and  a  military  sa- 
lute. The  keys  were  turned  over  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board,  J.  H.  Gehr,  by  Dr.  Geo. 
Shively,  both  of  whom  made  speeches.  The 
programme  proper  embraced  music  by  the 
school  children  and  band,  addresses  by  Hon. 
C.  A.  Little,  Profs.  G.  H.  Albert,  J.  L.  McCas- 
key.  G.  M.  D.  Eckels,  A.  J.  Harbaugh,  and  ex- 
Supt.  H.  A.  Disert.  The  building  is  of  the  Ro- 
manesque style  of  architecture ;  has  eight  rooms- 
well  lighted  and  well  furnished,  heated  by  fur- 
naces and  well  ventilated.  It  is  an  imposing 
structure  and  a  credit  to  the  town.    A  Load 
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Institute  was  held  at  Mercersburg,  Jan.  30,  31. 
A  very  successful  Local  Institute  was  also  held 
at  Greencastle.  Prof.  J.  L.  Hain,  Principal  of 
the  Greencastle  schools,  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  success  of  the  meeting.  He  is  one  of 
our  progressive  teachers,  and  is  always  ready  to 
do  what  he  can  to  advance  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion. Some  of  the  patrons,  in  one  of  the  dis- 
tricts of  Antrim,  concluded  that  it  was  not  nec- 
essary for  their  children  to  study  "  Physiology 
and  Hygiene."  The  Directors  explained  to 
them  that  instruction  in  said  brancn  must  be 
given  to  all  the  pupils.  But  the  patrons  re- 
mained of  the  same  opinion  still,  whereupon 
the  directors  very  promptly  debarred  them  from 
the  enjoyment  of  school  privileges  until  they 
should  be  willing  to  conform  to  the  school  law. 

Fulton— Supt.  Peck :  No  single  thing  works 
greater  detriment  to  our  schools  than  the  lack 
of  apparatus.  Directors  seem  slow  to  learn 
that  it  is  false  economy  to  save  money  by  ne- 
glecting to  put  into  the  hands  of  the  teacher  the 
means  necessary  to  the  accomplishing  of  his 
work.  The  custom  of  "  boarding  *round*'  no 
longer  exists  with  us,  and  we  are  not  troubled 
with  the  double  term ;  but  our  lady  teacher  is 
expected  to  choose  between  freezing  in  school 
and  mounting  a  forty-foot  white  oak  log, 
dragged  to  her  scanty  wood-pile  by  the  man 
who  furnishes  the  fuel,  and  with  a  double-bit 
axe  reducing  it  to  the  proper  size  for  her  stove.  If 
she  is  one  of  those  dainty  little  people  who  ob- 
ject to  such  exercise,  she  may  go  down  into  her 
pocket  and  divide  her  meager  salary  with  some 
one  who  is  willing  to  share  her  labor. 

Greene — Supt.  lams:  Five  Local  Institutes 
were  held  during  the  month.  At  Greensboro* 
we  had  an  earnest  and  profitable  meeting; 
fourteen  of  our  own  teachers  were  present,  and 
Prof.  McGinnis  and  Uiree  others  from  Fayette 
county,  who  aided  us  materially  in  the  work ; 
also  Hon.  Jacob  Province,  the  Jr.  O.  A.  M.  to 
the  number  of  about  one  hundred  in  a  body, 
the  Greensboro'  band,  and  directors,  citizens, 
and  professional  men  of  the  town.  Similar  in- 
terest was  manifested  at  the  other  meetings, 
■Gilmore,  Girard's  Fort,  and  Mt.  Morris.  Aleppo 
township  will  doubtless  have  seven  months 
school  the  coming  year;  eight  of  its  school- 
rooms have  been  reseated.  Dunkard  township 
has  erected  a  new  house  at  Davistown.  I  have 
advised  Washington  township  to  put  all  its 
houses  except  one,  which  is  new,  in  repair,  and 
give  them  a  general  brightening  up.  Our  Lo- 
cal Institutes  have  been  lareely  attended. 

Huntingdon — Supt.  Rudy :  With  a  very  few 
exceptions  I  find  our  schools  in  a  prosperous 
condition.  Three  very  interesting^  and  profita- 
ble Institutes  were  held  during  the  month,  at 
'Orbisonia,  Shirleysburg,  and  Sherman.  On  the 
Friday  evening  preceding  Institutes  at  the  first 
two  places,  educational  meetings  were  held. 
These  were  largely  attended  by  citizens  and 
much  interest  manifested.  A  Farmers'  Insti- 
tute was  held  at  Marklesburg;  among  other 
things  educational  topics  were  discussed. 

Indiana— Supt.  Hammers:  The  Rock  Run 
school  house  in  Montgomery  township  was  par- 
dally  destroyed  by  fire;  cause  unknown.    A 


Joint  Institute  of  the  teachers  of  Indiana,  Cam- 
bria, and  Clearfield  counties  will  be  held  at 
Cherrytree  some  time  in  February.  Prof. 
Lewis  Strayer  has  resigned  as  principal  of  the 
West  Indiana  schools ;  his  successor  is  Prof.  J. 
H.  Young,  who  has  long  enjoyed  an  enviable 
reputation  as  an  educator,  and  is  well  known 
throughout  the  State  as  a  popular  Institute  in- 
structor. According  to  present  indications,  our 
county  will  boast  fifteen  select  schools  the  com- 
ine  summer.  These,  with  our  State  Normal 
School,  will  certainly  offer  educational  facilities 
sufficient  to  meet  all  demands  A  number  of 
Local  Institutes  have  been  held,  which  were 
well  attended. 

Juniata — Supt.  Carney :  Two  Local  Insti- 
tutes have  been  held,  one  a  joint  meeting  of 
teachers  of  Juniata  and  Snyder  counties,  at 
Richfield,  which  was  well  attended  and  charac- 
terized by  great  interest ;  the  other  at  Thomp- 
sontown,  which  was  also  well  attended,  and  aul 
the  subjects  discussed  were  ably  treated  by  the 
teachers,  directors,  and  citizens  who  partici- 
pated. I  deem  the  Local  Institute  one  of  the 
oest  means  of  securing  efficient  work  and  suc- 
cessful methods  of  imparting  instruction.  The 
prospects  are  favorable  for  the  maintenance  of 
several  good  schools  for  the  special  benefit  of 
teachers  in  the  county.  The  Local  Institutes 
have  also  been  held  at  McAlisterville  and  East 
Salem. 

Lackawanna — Supt.  Davis:  A  Local  Insti- 
tute was  held  at  Churchville.  Eighteen  teach- 
ers were  present.  Most  of  the  time  was  given 
to  a  thorough  review  of  the  County  Institute 
work.  The  following  teachers  addressed  the 
Institute :  G.  A.  Gay,  Alice  Fuller,  Nora  Finch, 
C.  B.  Simrell,  John  H.  Wood,  Jennie  Dean 
and  Polly  Relph.  Supt.  Fowler,  of  Dunmore, 
and  Prof.  Sanford,  of  Kmgston,  were  present  and 
addressed  the  institute.  The  pupils  of  Clark's 
Green  graded  school  have  begun  a  series  of 
lectures  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  their 
library.  The  first  lecture  was  giveq  last  month 
by  Prof.  F.  M.  Davenport,  of  Wyoming  Semi- 
nary. The  attendance  was  good,  and  the  lecture 
was  a  success  in  every  way. 

Lancaster — Supt.  Brecht:  The  schools  of 
Conoy,  Warwick,  Manor  and  Manheim  town- 
ships were  inspected  in  January.  The  ratio  of 
attendance  in  these  districts  is  high,  and  four- 
fifths  of  the  teachers  are  doing  excellent  work. 
Considerable  attention  is  given  to  language- 
training.  In  all  the  branches  taught  an  efmt 
is  made  to  employ  "sense-forms  '*  as  stepping 
stones  to  the  thougnt.  Every  year  the  Beautiful 
is  becoming  more  prominent  in  our  school 
life.  In  some  instances  rooms  are  decorated 
very  handsomely.  Enough  encouragement  has 
been  given  by  our  people  in  this  direction  to 
call  into  play  every  shade  and  variety  of  taste 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher;  and  in  not  a  few 
cases  the  result  is  a  school-room  made  attractive 
by  suggestive  pictures,  helpful  mottoes,  findy 
executed  work  by  the  pupils,  blooming  flowers 
and  creeping  vines.  It  is  needless  to  say, 
where  the  wsdls  and  windows  are  "  wreathed  in 
smiles,"  there  everything  else  that  ministers  to 
the  comfort  and  health  of  the  child  is  jealously 
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guarded  and  rightly  directed.  Conestoga  town- 
ship has  been  adding  new  features  to  its  school 
machinery.  In  several  of  the  schools  large 
kindergarten  tables  have  been  placed,  and  in 
one  a  date  blackboard — the  first  in  the  district. 
The  earnest  educational  spirit  prevailing  in  this 
district  will  insure  the  general  adoption  of  slate 
blackboards  in  the  near  future.  Mt.  Hope 
school,  in  Pequea  township,  taught  by  Mr.  H. 
Eshleman.  has,  among  other  appliances,  a 
globe  three  feet  in  diameter,  a  full  set  of  hychro- 
graphic  maps,  a  large  tellurian,  an  air-pump, 
and  an  electrical  machine.  These  are  the 
propertv  of  Mr.  Eshleman,  and  have  been  con- 
structea  under  his  supervision. 

LAWRENCE—Supt.  Watson :  I  find  our  schools 
making  good  progress.  Six  Local  Institutes 
were  held  at  Harlansburg,  at  Plain  Grove,  at 
Princeton,  at  Edenburg,  at  Fayetteville,  at  New 
Bedford,  at  Hillsville,  and  at  Volant.  I  was  pres- 
ent at  all  except  the  last.  The  attendance  and 
interest  were  exceUent.  The  School  Board  of 
Slippery  Rock  township  has  built  a  new  house 
for  the  Hague  district ;  it  is  furnished  with  desks 
of  an  improved  pattern.  I  am  sorry  to  announce 
the  death  of  Miss  Mary  Henley,  teacher  of  the 
Quakertown  school;  she  died  Jan.  26th,  from 
overwork.  She  was  one  of  our  brightest  and 
best  young  teachers.  The  School  Board  of 
Mahoning  township  has  adopted  the  Ivison  and 
Blakeman  Charts,  and  placed  them  in  twelve 
schools,  at  a  cost  of  $180.  I  have  visited  forty- 
nine  schools  the  second  time  this  term,  and 
have  been  much  pleased  with  the  prog^ress 
made.  Some  of  them,  however,  do  not  come 
up  to  the  standard  of  progress  desired. 

Lebanon  —  Supt.  Snoke:  Local  Institutes 
were  held  as  follows:  Avon,  Newmanstown, 
Fredericksburg,  Myerstown,  and  Schaeffers- 
town.  I  was  present  at  all  of  them.  The  in- 
terest manifested  by  directors,  patrons,  and 
teachers,  was  quite  beyond  expectation.  With 
few  exceptions  the  schools  visited  during  the 
month  were  found  in  an  excellent  conoition. 
The  Directors*  Association  convened  in  the 
Court  House,  February  21.  Notwithstanding 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  the  majority  of 
the  districts  were  well  represented.  The  As- 
sociation unanimously  resolved  diat  State  pub- 
lication of  school-books  would  prove  detrimen- 
tal to  our  public  school  system.  Millcreek  and 
South  Annville  have  held  very  successful  Insti- 
tutes. 

Lehigh — Supt.  Knauss :  Two  Local  Institutes 
were  held,  one  at  Coopersburg,  joindy  with 
teachers  from  Bucks  and  Northampton  coun- 
ties, the  other  at  Whitehall  Station.  Both  were 
well  attended  and  proved  successful.  This 
closes  our  regular  series  of  eight  Local  Institutes 
for  this  year.  A  Joint  Institute  is  to  be  held  at 
Bethlehem,  Northampton  county,  in  the  exer- 
cises of  which  many  of  our  teachers  will  join. 

Luzerne — Supt.  Harrison:  Nearly  all  the 
townships  have  adopted  a  series  of  books,  but 
not  all  have  seen  to  it  that  the  adopted  series  is 
used.  As  a  result,  some  of  the  schools  have 
quite  a  variety  of  text-books.  To  adopt  a  series 
of  books  and  then  permit  the  use  of  any  book 
the  pupil  may  prefer,  adds  to  what  is  silready 


too  ereat  a  variety.  Some  pupils  are  not  pro- 
vided with  books,  due  either  to  carelessness  or 
to  inability  to  pay  for  thiem.  We  hope  to  see 
this  condition  of  affairs  remedied  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  free  text-book  svstem.  Jackson 
township  has  furnished  each  01  its  schools  with 
physiological  charts.  Dallas  township  has  im- 
proved its  houses  by  linine  them  with  Georgia 
pine.  Fairmount  replaced  the  old  house  at 
MossviUe  with  a  new  one,  a  model  of  neatness 
and  convenience.  Huntington  erected  one  new 
building  to  take  the  place  of  the  two  destroyed 
by  the  tornado  of  last  August.  A  very  interest- 
ing Local  Institute  was  held  at  Nescopeck. 
Superior  work  is  being  done  in  Hollenback 
township.  For  the  past  few  years  the  people 
of  Hollenback  have  been  looking  carefully 
after  their  schools.  They  have  elected  pro- 
gressive men  as  School  Directors — men  who 
believe  in  paying  good  salaries  and  demanding 
good  work — and  they  are  getting  it.  Their 
school-houses  are  all  in  excellent  condition — 
not  a  poor  house  in  the  township.  The  furni- 
ture is  good  and  each  school  is  supplied  with 
slate  blackboards.  Conyngham  and  Hollen- 
back have  furnished  each  school  with  Webster's 
Unabridged  Dictionary  and  a  set  of  physiologi- 
cal charts.  A  Local  Institute  was  held  at 
Hobbie,  embracing  all  the  districts  visited  this 
month  except  Huntington.  We  had  a  full 
house  both  Friday  evening  and  Saturday.  It 
was  a  grand  success. 

Lycoming — Supt.  Lose:  We  have  divided 
the  county  into  districts  and  arranged  for  a  ser- 
ies of  fourteen  District  Institutes.  A  printed 
programme  with  blanks  is  forwarded  to  each 
district  Superintendent,  who  informs  each 
teacher  of  the  district  what  his  or  her  part  is. 
The  programme  consists  of  class-drills,  talks 
on  methods  of  teaching,  papers  on  educational 
subjects,  instruction  by  prominent  teachers  on 
certain  of  the  common  school  studies,  discus- 
sions of  live  questions  affecting  the  schools,  ad- 
dresses by  noted  speakers,  and  music.  The 
display  of  work  of  the  different  schools  is  always 
a  leading  feature.  Six  of  these  Institutes  have 
already  been  held.  The  following  is  the  form 
of  report  from  each  school,  which  is  expected  to 
be  made  monthly  to  the  Teachers*  Exchange : 

1.  Number  of  pupils  enrolled.  Males  .   .   . 
Females  .   .   .  Total  .   .   . 

2.  Average  attendance.  Males  •   .   .  Females 
.   .   .  Total .   .   . 

3.  Percentage  attendance.  Males  .  .  .  Fe- 
males .   .   .  Total  .   .   . 

4.  Number  attending  every  day.  Males  .  .   . 
Females  .   .   .  Total .   .   . 

5.  Number  of  visits  by  directors,  .   .   . 

6.  Number  of  visits  by  patrons,  .   .   . 

7.  Do  you  have  any  literary  societies  ?  Any 
other  educational  meetings  ? 

8.  What  special  school  exercises,  such  as 
"  reviews,"  speeches,  etc.,  did  you  have  during 
the  month  ? 

9.  Do  you  teach  i.  Letter  writing,  2.  Use  of 
diacritical  marks,  3.  Composition  ? 

10.  Do  you  teach  drawing?    Map  drawing? 

11.  Do  you  teach  vocal  music  ? 

12.  Do  you  teach  singing  ? 
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13.  Number  of  cases  of  corporal  punishment  ? 

14.  Number  of  pupils,  physically  able,  not 
taking  up  all  branches  ? 

15.  State  any  peculiar  or  difficult  cases  of 
government  that  may  have  come  up  during  the 
term. 

16.  State  any  hindrances  to  the  progress  of 
the  school, 

17.  Ask  any  questions  concerning  methods 
or  management  that  you  may  wish  to  have 
answered. 

18.  Number  of  pupils  in  your  sub-district  be- 
tween the  age  of  6  and  16  that  did  not  attend 
during  the  term. 

19.  Number  of  classes  on  your  daily  program. 

20.  Did  you  have  any  pupils  that  ought  not 
to  have  been  in  school  ? 

21 .  State  the  condition  of  school  house  and 
grounds. 

Answer  the  above  questions  and  forward  to 

,  District  Suft. 

Address 

Explanations, — Paste  this  circular  in  your  re- 
port book.  A  general  report  of  the  county  will 
De  made  at  the  Teacher's  Exchange,  which 
meets  in  the  Superintendent's  office  the  last 
Saturday  of  every  month.  Send  in  a  report  of 
your  last  full  month  on  Monday  preceding  the 
meeting  of  each  Exchange.  Write  your  an- 
swers on  another  sheet  of  paper,  and  be  sure  to 
number  the  answers  the  same  as  the  questions 
are  numbered.  Do  not  write  on  both  sides  of 
the  paper.  The  last  three  questions  need  be 
answered  only  in  the  report  for  the  last  month 
of  the  term. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  County  Teachers' 
Association  was  held  at  Montoursville,  February 
28.  The  following  questions  were  discussed: 
Free  Text- Books;  Shall  the  State  publish  the 
Text- Books?  Where  do  we  need  our  Better 
Teachers — ^in  the  Graded  or  the  Ungraded 
Schools?  A  State  Appropriation  to  establish 
School  Libraries;  School  Saving  Banks;  and 
an  Increase  in  State  Appropriation  as  affecting 
Teachers'  Salaries.  Each  question  was  opened 
with  a  carefully  prepared  paper,  which  was  dis- 
cussed by  a  number  of  teachers  previously  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose.  In  the  evening  there 
were  two  educational  addresses,  in  addition  to 
the  discussion  and  the  reports  of  committees. 
The  five  Local  Institutes  held  during  the  month 
were  more  than  ordinarily  profitable  meetings. 

Mercer — Supt.  Hess:  Fifteen  Local  Institutes 
were  held  in  January  and  February.  They  were 
generally  well  attended  by  teachers  and  direc- 
tors. Some  much- needed  public  sentiment  was 
created.  Grove  City  College,  the  educational 
pride  of  Mercer  county,  has  been  honored  by 
the  War  Department  of  the  United  States,  by 
the  establishment  of  a  department  of  Military 
Science  and  Tactics.  Godfrey  H.  McDonald, 
2d  Lieut.  First  Cavalry,  has  been  detailed  as 
professor,  with  instructions  to  report  at  once. 
But  three  other  colleges  in  the  State  have  been 
similarly  recognized.  A  meeting  of  the  "Round 
Table,"  lasting  two  days,  was  held  at  Greenville. 
Final  examinations  for  graduation  from  the 
county  schools  are  being  held  at  convenient 
points  throughout  the  county,  in  which  great 


interest  is    manifested    by  parents,  teachers,, 
directors  and  pupils. 

Monroe— Supt.  Paul :  The  directors  of  Mid- 
dle Smithf^eld  have  erected,  at  Yetter's,  a  sub- 
stantial school  building,  and  have  furnished 
the  same  with  the  best  improved  furniture.  Our 
schools  are,  as  a  whole,  doing  good  work. 
From  year  to  year  we  can  plainly  see  a  gradual 
but  certain  advancement  in  every  particular. 
This  we  attribute  to  the  fact  that  more  enter- 
prising directors  are  being  elected  and  mote  live 
teachers  employed. 

Montgomery— Supt.  HofTecker:  Local  In- 
stitutes were  held  at  Greenville,  at  Sumney- 
town,  and  at  Salfordville.  The  attendance,  in- 
terest, and  enthusiasm  at  all  these  meetings 
showed  that  the  teachers  and  people  are  more 
in  earnest  than  ever  in  the  matter  of  securing 
good  schools.  Prof.  G.  B.  Hancher,  of  the 
Keystone  Normal  School,  and  Prof.  A.  T. 
Smith,  of  West  Chester,  were  present  at  East 
Greenville  and  rendered  valuable  aid.  At 
Sumneytown,  Hon.  Henry  Houck  and  Prof.  A. 
T.  Smith  were  present.  The  people  were  highly 
pleased.  At  Salfordville,  Prof.  A.  R.  Home 
and  Prof.  A.  T.  Smith  were  the  principal  in- 
structors. The  hall  during  Saturday  and  Sat- 
urday night  was  crowded  with  an  enthusiastic 
people.  At  the  Local  Institutes  held  at  Kulps- 
ville  the  attendance  was  unusually  large. 
Many  were  unable  during  the  day  to  find 
standing-room.  The  class-drills,  discussions 
and  music  were  spirited  and  instructive.  Hon. 
Henry  Houck  and  Dr.  Geo.  M.  Philips  lectured 
to  crowded  houses.  The  attendance  at  the 
King-of-  Prussia  meeting  was  not  so  large,  the 
weather  being  very  unfavorable.  Much  interest 
was  manifested  and  excellent  class-drills  were 
conducted  by  the  teachers.  It  is  plainly  evident 
that  Local  Institutes  are  creating  a  strong  and 
permanent  educational  sentiment.  They  reach 
and  instruct  the  masses  who  are  unable  to  at- 
tend the  annual  County  Institute. 

Northampton — Supt.  Hoch :  Four  very  suc- 
cessful Local  Institutes  were  held  during  the 
month.  Our  teachers,  directors,  and  citizens  in 
genend,  take  a  great  interest  in  these  meetings. 
The  directors  of  Moore  district  have  furnished 
four  school- rooms  with  new  patent  furniture. 

Northumberland— Supt.  Bloom:  The  new 
school  building  at  Milton  is  nearly  ready  for 
occupancy.  It  contains  four  rooms  and  a  vesti- 
bule. Each  room  has  1 20  square  feet  window 
space,  a  cloak  room  and  ample  blackboard 
surface.  The  plastering  is  sand-float  finish^ 
wood  work  hard-oil.  The  basement  is  arranged 
for  a  play-room  during  inclement  weather,  and 
also  contains  dry-air  closets.  All  the  rooms  are 
heated  and  ventilated  by  the  Smead  system. 
The  copine  and  trimmings  of  the  entire  build- 
ing are  of  Ohio  sandstone.  It  is  surmounted 
by  a  handsome  bell  tower.  The  building  is 
complete  in  every  department,  and  reflects  ereat 
credit  upon  the  directors,  the  Principal  of  the 
schools,  and  all  others  who  were  actively  inter- 
ested in  its  erection.  The  Sodom  school-house, 
in  Chillis<iuaque  township,  was  recently  rebuilt, 
making  it  very  convenient,  comfortable  and 
attractive.     The    Mt.    Carmel    Boro*    School 
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Board  has  recently  added  the  following  books 
to  the  public  school  library:  International 
Cyclopedia,  15  vols.;  Haydn*s  Dictionary  of 
Dates;  Anthon's  Classical  Dictionary;  North 
Americans  of  Antiquity ;  Creeds  of  Christen- 
<ioin  (Schaff ),  3  vols.;  Harper's  Cyclopedia  of 
American  and  British  Poetry ;  Webster's  Dic- 
tionary ;  Garlanda's  Philosophy  of  Words  and 
Fortunes  of  Words,  2  vols.;  Froebel's  Educa- 
tion of  Man  (Jar vis) ;  De  Graff  and  Smith's 
Development  Lessons;  also  Kennedy's  Dis- 
sected Geometric  Blocks  (2  sets),  and  about 
^200  worth  of  philosophical  apparatus.  The 
Smead  System  of  heating  and  ventilating  was 
recently  put  into  the  school  building  of  North- 
umberland Boro',  making  the  ninth  building 
in  the  County  thus  supplied. 

Perry — ^Supt.  Aumiller:  An  elegant  brick 
school  house  was  erected  near  Cool  Station  in 
Penn  township.  The  building  has  a  slate  roof, 
a  vestibule,  and  is  provided  with  patent  desks. 
At  Baskinsville,  a  building  formerly  used  for 
other  purposes  was  purchased  and  fitted  up  for 
school  purposes.  It  also  contains  patent  desks 
and  is  commodious  in  its  arrangements.  Local 
Institutes  were  held  during  this  month  at  Mil- 
lerstown,  Dverpool,  Newport,  Duncannon,  and 
Ickesburg.  Bad  weather  interfered  with  attend- 
ance at  two  of  them ;  but  in  every  other  respect 
they  were  all  highly  successful  in  point  of  inter- 
est and  practical  work. 

ScHUYLKiLiy—Supt.  Weiss :  Our  County  In- 
stitute was  the  largest  ever  held  in  the  county ; 
650  of  our  teachers  attended — all  but  three. 
Our  day  instructors  were  Profe.  E.  L.  Kemp, 
Ceo.  B.  Houder,  L.  I.  Handy.  W.  S.  Good- 
nough,  the  County  Superintendent,  and  some 
of  our  own  teachers.  We  expect  the  schools  to 
profit  greatly  from  the  instruction  given. 

SNYDER^Supt.  Hermann :  The  schools  are 
moving  steadily  on.  A  number  of  school-rooms 
were  renovated,  papered,  and  otherwise  im- 
proved during  the  holidays.  The  Local  Insti- 
tutes are  generally  well  attended,  and  much 
good  is  accomplished.  Snow-drifts  and  measles 
reduced  the  attendance  in  some  districts. 

Sullivan — Supt.  Black:  Our  County  Insti- 
tute was  considered  by  all  who  were  present  as 
the  most  successful  ever  held  in  the  county.  All 
the  teachers  were  present  except  ten,  whose 
absence  was  caused  by  impassable  roads.  Two 
Local  Institutes  were  held  during  the  month,  at 
Dushore  and  Sonestown.  The  meeting  were 
well  attended  and  very  interesting.  Many  of 
our  teachers  are  taking  more  interest  in  Insti- 
tute work  than  heretofore. 

Tioga — Supt.  Raesly :  The  directors  of  Elk, 
with  commendable  zeal,  have  placed  a  hand- 
some book-case  in  every  school  house  in  the 
township,  and  with  the  aid  of  parents,  teachers, 
and  pupils,  the  nucleus  of  a  good  library  has 
been  established  in  every  school.  Moms  has 
erected  two  new  houses,  and  has  furnished  them 
with  patent  single  seats  and  desks.  The  town- 
ship now  has  <deven  schools.  During  the  latter 
part  of  the  month  a  Local  Institute  was  held  at 
Little  Marsh,  in  Chatham  township.  An  un- 
usually interesting  meeting  of  the  County 
Teachers*    Association    was    held    at   Tioga. 


Among  the  subjects  considered  were:  Disci- 
pline, Examinations,  Courses  of  Study,  and 
Common  Sense  in  the  School-Room.  The 
County  Superintendent  was  authorized  to  ap- 
point a  committee  of  five  teachers  to  act  m 
conjunction  with  him  in  the  preparation  of  a 
uniform  course  of  study  for  the  graded  schools 
of  the  county.  The  next  regular  meeting  will 
be  held  at  Wellsboro*  in  May. 

Ukion— Supt.  Johnson :  During  the  month  I 
visited  the  schools  of  Gregg,  White  Deer,  East 
Buffalo,  Kelly,  and  MifHinbur^.  The  directors 
accompanied  me  in  these  visits.  The  schoob 
were  carefully  inspected,  and  such  observations 
and  suggestions  were  made  as  were  thought 
best  for  the  schools.  Two  Local  Institutes  were 
held,  in  New  Columbia  and  in  Kelly  township. 
All  their  schools  were  represented.  We  had 
large  audiences  in  both  places,  and  much  inter- 
est was  awakened.  Evening  entertainments 
were  held  by  the  schools  of  New  Berlin  and 
Reed's  School  in  Buffalo  township,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  will  be  used  in  fumisning 
apparatus  and  adding  to  the  library.  These 
entertainments,  if  properly  conducted,  not 
only  afford  pleasure  to  the  people,  but  are 
remunerative  as  well.  Here  is  a  hint  for  others 
to  go  and  do  likewise. 

Venango — Supt.  Lord:  Our  Local  Institute 
at  Clintonville  was  a  decided  success,  notwith- 
standing the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  There 
were  twenty -seven  teachers  enrolled  and  nearly 
all  the  teachers  in  the  vicinity  were  present. 
The  programme  was  an  interesting  one,  and 
the  citizens  of  Clintonville  and  vicinity  turned 
out  in  goodly  numbers,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  exerases. 

Warren — Supt.  Putnam :  The  first  Local  In- 
stitute of  the  season  was  held  at  Grand  Valley. 
Quite  a  company  of  teachers  were  in  attendance 
and  unusual  interest  was  manifested.  Prof. 
McGowan,  of  the  Warren  schools,  gave  a  very 
interesting  lecture  on  the  Phonograph.  He 
had  one  of  the  improved  instruments  and  gave 
a  practical  illustration  of  its  workings.  The 
directors  of  Eldredge  township  have  placed 
slate  blackboards  in  seven  of  their  buildines. 
Corydon  has  done  the  same  for  its  building  in  me 
village,  and  provided  the  schools  with  complete 
charts.  Prof,  McGowan,  of  the  Warren  schools, 
has  raised  |iooo  for  chemical  apparatus  for  the 
school  laboratorv;  he  is  making  great  efforts  to 
improve  the  schools  under  his  management, 
and  is  succeeding  in  his  work.  Local  Institutes 
were  held  at  Grand  Valley  and  North  Claren- 
don. Both  were  well  attended,  and  the  dis- 
cussions were  of  a  beneficial  character.  The 
schools  of  the  county  generally  are  in  good 
working  order,  and  are  accomplishing  good  re- 
sults. The  directors  elected  for  the  next  three 
years  are,  in  most  instances,  men  who  will  do 
much  for  the  schools.  People  seem  to  be  more 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  electing  good 
men. 

Washington— Supt.  Tombaugh:  During  the 
month  two  more  of  our  series  of  Institutes  have 
been  held.  At  Claresville  we  had  nearly  fifty 
teachers,  a  number  of  directors,  and  a  large 
crowd  of  people  present.    At  Burgettstown,  my 
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native  place,  we  held  four  sessions  of  the  Insti- 
tute. There  were  present  fifty-six  teachers, 
directors  from  six  townships,  and  patrons  of  the 
schools  from  miles  around.  Excellent  music  by 
an  orchestra  and  a  quartette  was  a  good  feature 
of  this  meeting.  The  last  of  the  series  of  Insti- 
tutes was  held  at  Canonsburg,  in  the  old  College 
Chapel.  Over  60  teachers  were  present.  Many 
directors  from  neighboring  places  also  attended. 
At  each  session  the  hall  was  crowded.  We 
think  these  meetings  have  been  productive  of 
much  good. 

WAYNE>-Supt.  Kennedy:  Local  Insttiutes 
were  held  at  New  Foundland  and  Farno.  The 
schools  of  Scott  township  have  recently  been 
furnished  with  charts  (Ivison*s).  Cherry  Ridge 
has  a  new  school  house.  Schools  are  in  good 
condition. 

Westmoreland  —  Supt.  Hugus:  With  a 
very  few  exceptions  our  schools  are  doing  good 
work.  Public  interest  in  our  educational  meet- 
ings still  continues.  A  Joint  Institute  was  held 
at  Ft.  Palmer  Presbyterian  Church  by  the 
teachers  of  Ligonier,  Fairfield  and  St.  Clair 
townships,  and  Dgonier,  New  Florence  and 
Bolivar  boroughs.  Though  the  weather  was 
very  unfavorable,  yet  this  was  a  large  and  en- 
thusiastic meeting.  A  convention  of  teachers 
was  held  at  West  Newton,  February  21.  The 
following  topics  were  discussed:  "Schools  as 
they  Are,  and  as  they  Should  Be,"  by  Dr.  T. 
B.  Noss;  School  Management,  by  Supt.  John 
Morrow ;  Mutual  Helpfulness  of  Principal  and 
Teacher,  by  Prof.  Moore  of  Braddock ;  Read- 
ing, by  Prof.  Jennings  of  Pittsburg ;  Promotions, 
by  Prof.  Gordon  of  Irwin  ;  Science  Work  below 
the  High  School,  by  Prof.  Fenneman  of  Greens- 
burg;  Music  in  Schools,  by  Mr.  Orr  of  the 
West  Newton  Times;  and  Evidences  of  a 
Successful  School,  by  Supt.  G.  H.  Hugus. 
Some  of  these  topics  elicited  animated  discus- 
sions, and  all  present  believed  that  a  good 
day*s  work  had  been  done.  On  Friday  evening, 
February  27,  our  new  public  school  building  at 
Irwin  was  dedicated  with  appropriate  exercises. 
This  is  undoubtedly  the  best  public  school 
building  in  this  county.  It  contains  sixteen 
rooms,  and  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  about 
130,000. 

Ashland— Supt.  Estler:  One  of  our  most 
efficient  and  progressive  directors,  Wm.  H. 
McSurdy,  died  January  3.  Our  schools  were 
closed  on  the  day  of  burial,  and  the  directors, 
teachers,  and  employees  of  the  Board  attended 
the  funeral  in  a  body.  Dr.  George  M.  Philips, 
of  West  Chester,  delivered  a  lecture  in  the 
Opera  House,  March  5,  on  "  The  Story  of  the 
Heavens,"  under  the  auspices  of  the  Grammar 
and  High  Schools.  It  was  an  educational  treat, 
very  much  appreciated  by  the  audience,  and  a 
financial  success  for  the  schools. 

CoRRY  City— Supt.  Colegrove:  The  Board 
has  provided  our  four  buildings  with  Webster's 
International  Dictionary  and  a  Myers'  Holder 
for  same.  We  have  added  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  to  our  High  School  library. 

DuNMORE — Supt.  Fowler:  Our  schools  are 
all  doing  very  well.  Our  new  building  will  not 
be  ready  before  the  14th  of  April.    Our  Board 


has  purchased  five  sets  of  Geometrical  Blocks> 
at  a  cost  of  $125. 

Hazleton — Supt.  Harman :  A  new  four-room 
building  has  been  completed  and  is  now  in  use. 
Everything  about  its  construction  and  equip- 
ment is  first- class.  Rooms  are  large,  black- 
board surface  ample,  clothes  closets  convenient^ 
lighting  satisfactory,  ventilating  and  drv  closet 
system  perfection  (Smead-Wills  system).  It  is 
furnished  with  the  handsomest  and  most  suitable 
furniture  and  apparatus  that  could  be  secured. 
This  is  the  secona  house  finished  in  our  borough 
within  two  years. 

Hazle  Twp.  {Luzerne  Co.\ — Supt,  Jones: 
The  forty-one  schools  of  our  district  are  com- 
posed of  ^ded  and  ungraded  schools  in  nine- 
teen localities,  from  one  to  four  miles  apart ;  but 
if  the  population  were  compact,  so  that  a  central 
High  School  could  be  established  and  main- 
tained by  promotion  from  the  most  advanced 
classes  of  all  the  ungraded  and  grammar 
schools,  and  if  such  supposed  High  School  had 
an  enrollment  of  75  pupils,  66  would  be  girls 
and  but  9  boys.  We  have  at  present  a 
central  Grammar  School,  supported  largely  by 
advanced  pupils  from  distant  parts  of  the  town- 
ship, and  constituting  a  kind  of  High  School, 
the  "A"  class  of  which  numbers  nineteen,  only 
two  of  whom  are  boys.  The  night  schools  have 
had  to  be  closed  gradually  for  lack  of  attendance 
and  declining  mterest.  Our  experience  has 
been  such  that  we  must  conclude  that  in  the 
colliery  towns,  of  the  anthracite  coal  region  at 
least,  very  many  of  the  boys  of  thirteen  years 
and  upward,  cannot  receive  sufficient  education 
in  the  day-schools  because  they  are  at  work ; 
nor  yet  in  the  night-schools,  because  the  attend- 
ance is  too  irregular,  the  term  short,  and  the 
progress  unsatisfactory.  If  the  law  prohibited 
working  in  the  dangerous  mine  or  breaker  until 
the  age  of  fifteen  mstead  of  twelve,  our  boys 
would  be  greatly  benefited.  The  interest  that 
has  been  manifested  at  our  Township  Institute, 
and  the  active  and  hearty  participation  in  the 
exercises  thereof  by  all  the  teachers,  is  very  en- 
couraging, and  indicates  a  desire  for  improve- 
ment which  must  be  productive  of  better 
teachers,  schools  and  scholars.  Members 
placed  on  the  monthly  programme  invariably 
respond,  not  only  by  the  performance  of  their 
parts,  but  also  by  the  thorough  preparation 
made  therefor.  Miss  Coogan,  of  Shenandoah, 
has  been  employed  to  instruct  the  teachers  in 
the  Tonic  Sol-Fa  music  system.  The  teachers 
are  very  much  pleased  with  the  instructor,  and 
pay  for  her  services  by  pro  rata  assessments. 
The  object  of  this  special  training  is  the  attain- 
ment of  a  knowledge  and  skill  in  the  practice 
of  this  method  of  instruction,  with  a  view  of  in- 
troducing music  into  the  schools.  A  new  set  of 
maps  has  been  placed  in  the  Milnesville  inter- 
mediate school. 

Lebanon — Supt.  Boger :  Since  my  last  report 
fifteen  volumes  nave  been  added  to  the  High 
School  Library,  at  a  cost  of  ^53.80. 

McKeesport— Supt.  Shanor:  The  new  9th 
Avenue  school  building  has  been  formally 
dedicated.  The  exercises  were  held  in  the 
afternoon  and  evening.    Many  persons  had  to 
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be  turned  away  for  want  of  room.  The  exer- 
cises were  very  interesting  and  [irofitable.  The 
new  building  is  a  three-story  brick,  containing 
ten  school  rooms,  two  class  rooms,  two  offices, 
and  a  large  hall.  It  is  supplied  with|the  Smead- 
Wills  system  of  heating  and  ventilating.  The 
High  School  is  elegantly  furnished  with  opera 
chairs,  and  occupies  half  the  building.  At  the 
time  of  the  dedication,  the  High  School  was 
presented  with  a  fine  Stultz  &  Baur  upright 
piano,  a  large  Bible,  and  a  beautiful  flag  by  Jr. 
O.  U.  A.  M..  of  this  city.  With  the  additional 
facilities  afforded  by  this  building,  we  now  have 
58  rooms,  but  are  still  much  crowded.  The 
completion  of  the  new  South  Park  building  will 
grive  sufficient  accommodations  for  a  time  at  least. 

Nanticoke — Supt.  Miller :  Our  School  Board 
has  purchased  for  use  in  High  and  Grammar 
Schools  four  sets  of  Kennedy's  Mathematical 
Blocks.  Our  High  School  was  never  in  better 
condition  than  at  present. 

New  BRiGHTON—Supt.  Richey:  We  have 
just  closed  the  most  successful  month  of  school 
this  year.  The  enrollment  was  the  largest  and 
and  the  per  cent.  (97)  of  attendance  the  highest 
in  the  history  of  the  schools.  Our  teachers  are 
interested,  our  pupils  have  caught  the  spirit  of 
education,  and  our  people  are  giving  us  their 
hearty  co-operation.  Our  senior  class  did 
honor  to  themselves  and  to  their  High  School 
on  t'riday  evenin|f,  February  27th,  by  the 
delightful  manner  m  which  they  entertained  a 
very  large  and  appreciative  audience.  We  are 
glad  to  say  that  the  New  Brighton  High 
School  is  on  a  level  with  the  High  Schools  of 
cities  of  the  third  and  second  class.  Cornell 
admitted  our  graduates  last  year  to  the  Fresh- 
man class  without  examination.  We  have  a 
four  years*  course,  which  I  will  present  in  full 
in  my  annual  report.  At  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  select  a  site  for  a  new  building  in  the 
Fourth  ward;  also  a  committee  to  look  after 
plans  for  the  new  central  building,  which  is  to 
contain  sixteen  school-rooms,  etc. 

NoRRiSTOWN — Supt,  Gotwals:  The  School 
Board  has  purchased  a  copy  of  the  International 
Dictionary  for  each  of  the  buildings.  The 
University  Extension  class  consists  of  160  mem- 
bers. Six  lectures  on  Literature  have  been  de- 
livered by  Prof.  Thompson,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  all  of  which  were  highly  appre- 
ciated. Prof.  Moulton,  of  Cambridge,  England, 
has  been  engaged  to  deliver  four  lectures  dur- 
ing the  month  of  March. 

Phcenixville — Supt.  Leister :  Owing  to  the 
organization  of  a  Catholic  Parochial  School,  the 
enrollment  this  month  is  217  less  than  in  De- 
cember. For  some  time  it  was  an  open  question 
with  us  whether  the  attendance  would  justify 
the  Board  in  opening  an  evening  school.  It 
was  decided  to  make  the  experiment,  however, 
by  the  oi^anization  of  three  such  schools. 
They  are  now  in  successful  operation,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  1 1 1  pupils.  The  Board 
has  accepted  the  new  High  Street  building 
from  the  contractor.  It  is  a  large,  comn\odious 
eight-room  structure,  of  elegant  architectural 
design,  occupies  a  picturesque  site,  is  suitably 


furnished,  and  is  supplied  with  the  Smead 
system  of  heating  and  ventilating.  On  the 
following  Saturday  it  was  open  to  the  public  for 
visitation  and  inspection,  when  it  was  viewed 
with  admiration  and  approval  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  our  people.  On  March  9,  five  of  the 
rooms  were  occupied  by  teachers  and  pupils, 
under  the  principalship  of  Miss  Belle  Carter, 
one  of  our  most  successful  teachers. 

PoTTSTOWN— Supt.  Rupert:  A  normal  class 
has  been  organized,  and  the  whole  graduating 
class  is  in  it.  The  pupils  appear  to  be  deeply 
interested  in  their  work,  and  we  anticipate  good 
results. 

Shamokin — Supt.  Harpel:  Camp  36,  P.  O. 
S.  of  A.,  presented  a  fine  large  flag  to  the 
Academy  School.  It  was  received  by  the 
President  of  the  Board,  and  the  exercises  were 
attended  by  quite  a  large  number  of  our  citizens. 
Our  new  school,  the  Washington,  has  been  oc- 
cupied, and  affords  great  relief  to  our  hitherto 
crowded  condition.  It  is  a  fine  three-story  brick 
structure,  containing  twelve  rooms,  and  has  all 
the  modern  appliances ;  it  is  heated  and  venti- 
lated by  the  Smead- Wills  system.  Handsome 
American  flags  were  placed  upon  four  of  our 
school  buildings  by  the  several  camps  of  the  P.  O. 
S.  of  A.  The  •*  stars  and  stripes'*  now  float  over 
all  our  schools.  Our  new  building  on  Market 
street,  the  **  Lincoln,"  was  occupied  February 
1 6th.  It  is  a  fac-simile  of  the  Washington 
school  which  was  opened  in  January.  The 
Lincoln  is  a  fine  three -story  brick  structure* 
containing  twelve  well-lighted  rooms,  and 
supplied  with  the  Smead  system  of  heating  and 
ventilation. 

Steelton — Supt.  McGinnes :  The  Local  In- 
stitute held  here  in  January  was  quite  a  success. 
The  Teachers*  Round  Table  proved  a  valuable 
feature.  It  was  the  means  of  bringing  out 
many  practical  school-room  hints.  Prof.  Al- 
bert, of  the  Bloom sburg  State  Normal  School, 
was  with  us  and  gave  valuable  assistance. 

Tamaqua— Supt.  Ditchburn :  The  two  camps 
of  P.  O.  S.  of  A.  of  our  town  presented  each  of  our 
sixteen  schools  with  two  beautiful  silk  flags — 
not  toy  flags  either.  The  presentation  was 
made  by  the  Hon.  Frank  Spiese,  President  of 
the  Order  in  Pennsylvania,  to  which  Dr.  P.  J. 
Reiser,  President  of  the  School  Board,  re- 
sponded. Both  gentlemen  made  eloquent 
addresses  on  the  sul^ect  of  education.  Some 
of  the  pupils  of  the  High  School  read  essays 
and  choice  selections  suitable  to  the  occasion, 
and  everything  passed  off  in  a  very  pleasant 
and  profitable  manner. 

WiLLiAMSPORT — Supt.  Transeau :  The  most 
important  educational  event  for  us  that  occurred 
in  January,  is  the  completion  of  the  Penn  School 
building.  It  contains  eight  rooms  of  large  size, 
so  arranged  that  when  the  desks  are  all  in 
place  the  light  will  come  in  over  the  left 
shoulder  of  each  pupil.  It  is  supplied  with  the 
Smead- Wills  system  of  heating  and  ventilating. 
A  large  bell  has  been  placed  in  the  belfry  at  a 
cost  of  about  $400.  The  whole  cost  of  grounds 
and  building  is  about  $25,000;  this  includes 
furniture  and  maps.  It  is  a  model  building  for 
school  purposes,  and  Williamsport  is  proud  of  it. 
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bush»  For  blossoms  on  the  tree ;  Go  where  thou  wilt,  or  near  or  fas,  Tho'  springtime  bloom  is 
dyes.  The  air  in  sweet  per -fume.  Buds  crimson,  gold,  of  ev-Vy  hue,  The  ver  -  y  ndn-bow 
skein,  Kind  joy  in   Na  -  ture    too;   O'er  all  the  world  from  west  to  east,  The  garden    of       the 
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sweet;  Thou  canst  not  tread  but  thou  dost  find  Its  beauty  at  thy  feet.  Welcome  the 
showers  Have  turned  to  blossoms  as  they  fell  And  strewn  the  earth  with  flow 'rs.  Welcome  the 
sun.      The   ver  -  y  streams  give  back  their  hues,  And  blossom  as      they  run.        Welcome   the 
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bird's  glad    note.        Where  late  the  woods  were  dumb,      Robin,  with   liq  -  nid    throat. 
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THE  SCHOOL  JOURNAL* 

LANCASTER,  MAY,  tSsi. 

*'  Ye  may  be  aye  stickin'  in  a  tree,  Jock ;  it  wUI 

be  growin'  when  ye' re  sleepin'  ,'*     Scotch  Fantur, 

THE  historic  report  of  Dr.  Burrowes, 
which  occupies  a  large  part  of  the  pre- 
sent issue  of  The  journal  marks  certain 
strong  points  of  contrast  between  then  and 
now,  and  serves  to  show  how  far  we  have 
gone  in  certain  directions  in  the  work  of  gen- 
eral education  during  the  past  fifty  years. 

Compare  this  State  paper  of  1838 — the 
necessities  of  the  situation  which  it  recogni- 
zes, and  the  means  of  improvement  which 
■  it  suggests — with  the  reports  from  Superin- 
tendents in  all  parts  of  the  State,  as  presented 
from  month  to  month  in  The  yaurnal,  and 
the  high  hopes  of  Dr.  Burrowes  seem  almost 
realized — the  bright  promise  of  his  dreams 
alpiost  fulfilled.  With  patriotic  zeal  and  the 
energy  of  a  noble  purpose  he  toiled  for  an 
average  life- time  at  the  foundations  of  our 
unique  educational  system. 

At  the  age  of  thirty-three  years,  after  two 
years'  study  of  the  field,  he  wrote  this  extra- 
ordinary report ;  and  for  thirty-three  years 
thereafter,  until  the  day  of  his  death,  all  that 
voice  or  pen  could  do  was  done,  with  unsel- 
fish devotion,  to  advance  the  cause  that  was 
nearest  and  dearest  to  his  heart.  Men  of 
his  stamp  are  the  heroic  men  of  any  era. 
They  give  grandly  of  all  they  have,  and  the 
best  they  have, — 

And  wisest  they  in  this  whole  wide  land 

Of  hoarding  till  bent  and  grey  ! 
For  all  you  can  hold  in  your  cold  dead  hand 

Is  what  you  have  given  away. 

Im  laying  plans  for  the  summer  vacation 
don't  forget  the  meeting  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Teachers'  Association,  to  be 
held  at  Bedford  Springs  early  in  July  next. 
This  is  one  of  the  famous  summer  resorts  of 
the  State,  to  which  a  pleasant  trip  may  be 
had  at  any  time  during  the  summer  season ; 
but  in  July  a  brief  stay  of  a  few  days  may 
be  made  by  teachers  and  others  at  moderate 
cost  and  under  very  favorable  circumstances. 
We  hope  to  present  the  programme  of  the 
meeting  in  the  next  issue  of  The  Journal. 


Ths  attention  of  Teachers,  Superintend- 
ents and  pupils  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
candidates  for  the  Junior  class  in  the  State 


Normal  Schools  roust  this  year  and  hence- 
forth present  themselves  for  examination  in 
June.  The  schedule  for  this  year's  exami- 
nations appears  in  the  official  department  ot 
the  present  number  of  The  /oumaL 

Dr.  Edward  Brooks  will  sail  for  Europe 
about  the  middle  of  May,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  careful  inquiry  into  the  school  sys- 
tems of  some  of  the  leading  cities  of  Eng- 
land and  the  Continent.  He  will  enter 
upon  his  new  duties  as  Superintendent  of 
the  Schools  of  Philadelphia  September  ist. 
On  Thursday  evening,  April  30th,  he  was 
given  a  grand  complimentary  banquet  in 
Philadelphia.  The  best  wishes  of  hoses  of 
friends  go  with  him  across  the  seas. 

We  sympathize  with  City  Superintendent 
Samuel  A.  Baer,  of  Reading,  who  was  so- 
unfortunate  as  to  have  his  leg  broken  above 
the  ankle  by  the  falling  of  a  platform,  on 
the  occasion  of  a  flag -raising  at  one  of  the 
schools.  There  were  upon  the  platform  at 
the  time  it  fell  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
persons,  including  the  chorus  of  school 
children.  Some  of  the  children  were  hurl,, 
but  none  seriously  injured. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  to  be  held  at  Toronto,. 
Canada,  July  14-17,  1891,  will  be  of  an. 
international  character.  The  teachers  of 
Canada  expect  to  give  their  guests  a  royal 
welcome.  A  cordial  invitation,  endorsed 
by  the  authorities  of  Ontario  and  by  the 
authorities  of  the  Dominion,  has  been  before 
the  Association  for  several  years.  The  pro- 
gramme, which  will  soon  be  ready  for  pub- 
lication, contains  the  names  of  leading 
educators  from  all  parts  of  the  North 
American  continent.  Pennsylvania  should 
send  a  large  delegation,  and  make  herself 
felt  in  the  deliberations  of  this  meeting. 


The  massive  block  of  granite  from  which 
Mr.  Herman  Strecker  is  now  cutting  the 
memorial  stone  for  Dr.  Higbee's  grave  at 
Emmitsburg  is  said  by  the  Reading  papers^ 
to  be  the  largest  and  heaviest  single  stone 
ever  brought  to  that  city.  Its  weight  is- 
about  fourteen  tons.  It  is  not  easy  to  get 
out  a  stone  of  this  size,  even  at  the  famous 
New  England  quarry  from  which  it  comes, 
that  shall  be  wholly  free  from  flaws ;  and  in 
this  case,  the  first  block  being  not  entirely 
prefect,  it  was  necessary  to  get  out  a  second 
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which  proved  to  be  all  that  is  desired.  The 
block  is  to  stand  for  a  thousand  years,  and  it 
will  be  a  master  work  of  a  master  workman. 


Prof.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh  will  again  give 
the  month  of  June  to  Institute  work  in 
Louisiana.  This  will  be  his  third  year  in  that 
State.  They  evidently  know  a  good  man 
on  the  Institute  platform  when  they  see  him. 


The  Spring,  long  delayed,  has  come  with 
a  rush  and  an  exuberance  of  bloom  and 
foliage  surpassing  anything  we  have  before 
seen.  So  it  seems  I  No  doubt  there  have 
been  other  springs,  and  in  our  own  experi- 
ence, to  match  it — ^but  surely  not  to  surpass 
it.  Last  year  we  saw  the  hepatica  in  Janu- 
ary, and  the  dandelion  was  in  bloom  in 
Lancaster  every  month  of  the  year.  This 
year  the  hepatica  was  not  found  here  until 
late  in  March,  and  the  dandelion  also  kept 
well  out  of  sight.  This  we  know  because 
the  boys,  with  their  botanizing  cans,  are 
scouring  the  hills  along  the  Conestoga,  a 
locality  rich  in  plants,  when  any  days  in 
the  earliest  spring- time  are  warm  enough  to 
promise  the  first  bud  and  bloom  ;  and  they 
seem  to  bring  in  everything  that  shows  a 
blossom.  But  since  the  late  spring  has  got 
fairly  under  way — what  a  resurrection  there 
has  been  1  We  have  seen  the  terminal  buds 
of  the  horse-chestnut  grow  six  inches  in  five 
days — the  brown  hillsides  clothed  as  by 
magic  with  grass  and  flowers,  the  naked 
-branches  of  our  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs 
all  robed  again  in  green  and  rioting*  in 
bloom.  Botany  goes  through  a  part  of  each 
of  the  last  three  years  of  our  boys'  school 
life,  and  many  of  them  grow  enthusiastic 
over  the  practical  work  and  the  country 
rambles  by  field  and  wood  and  stream  with 
which  it  is  inevitably  associated. 

The  citizens  of  Toronto  are  already  hard 
at  work  to  make  this  International  Meeting 
of  the  National  Educational  Association 
one  of  the  largest  and  best  in  its  history. 
The  city  is  beautifully  located  on  the  lake 
shore,  has  a  population  of  nearly  two  hun- 
dred thousand,  is  noted  for  its  excellent 
(municipal  government,  is  the  very  centre  of 
the  educational  life  of  the  Dominion,  and 
is  full  of  vigor  and  nineteenth  century 
spirit.  No  more  attractive  spot  could  have 
ibeen  selected  for  the  meeting.  Many  dif- 
ferent side-trips  and  excursions  will  be  pro- 
vided to  Niagara,  to  New  England,  to  the 
lake  regions  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
and  down  the  St.  Lawrence  past  the  Thou- 
sand Islands  to  Montreal  and  Quebec.    One 


evening  session  will  be  given  to  a  compar- 
ison of  American  and  Dominion  educational 
systems — with  Commissioner  Harris  repre- 
senting the  United  States,  and  Hon.  George 
W.  Ross,  Minister  of  Education  for  On- 
tario, speaking  for  the  Dominion.  Another 
evening  will  be  given  to  a  discussion  of  the 
education  of  women — the  discussion  carried 
on  by  six  ladies,  one  for  each  of  the  four  nat- 
ural divisions  of  the  United  States,  and  one 
each  for  the  Dominion  and  for  England. 
Educationally  and  socially,  the  Toronto 
meeting  promises  to  be  a  great  success. 


Where  there  are  no  forests,  nor  wood- 
lands, there  will  be  no  birds,  says  an  ex- 
change. The  question  is  often  asked ,  what 
has  become  of  the  feathery  sweet  singers 
that  once  filled  all  parts  of  Pennsylvania 
with  the  gush,  thrill,  and  cadence  of  their 
songs?  In  addition  to  the  sweetness  and 
melody  of  the  music  of  these  birds,  they 
were  insect  devouring,  and  did  much  to 
secure  the  healthy  growth  of  orchards  of 
fruit  trees  and  vines  on  the  premises  of  city 
and  town  homes.  The  disappearance  of 
these  birds  has  frequently  been  ascribed  to 
the  appearance  of  the  English  s^iarrow  in 
our  midst,  but  on  good  authority,  it  is  now 
stated  that  the  reason  why  the  robin,  thrush, 
lark,  wren,  yellow  and  humming  bird,  with 
others  of  every  variety  have  disappeared,  is 
because  there  is  little  woodland  left  on  the 
farms  of  the  State — that  the  forests  have 
been  diminished  in  extent,  and  even  the 
shade  trees  removed  from  sidewalks  and 
public  roads.  The  wanton  destruction  of 
trees  in  Pennsylvania  has  been  discreditable 
for  years.  Its  effects  have  been  many  and 
serious,  and  to  this  the  forced  disappearance 
of  our  song  birds  can  be  truly  attributed. 
Where  there  are  no  woodlands,  no  groves,  no 
forests,  birds  will  not  and  cannot  dwell. 


In  his  recent  biennial  report.  State  Supt. 
Kiehle,  of  Minnesota,  says:  ''I  am  still  of 
the  opinion,  as  presented  in  my  report  of 
1886,  that  no  method  so  entirely  meets  the 
demands  of  both  financial  and  educational 
interests  as  that  of  **  free  text  books." 
From  the  financial  side,  purchases  are  made 
direct  from  the  publishers  and  at  lowest 
rates.  The  experience  of  other  Srates  and 
of  many  cities  has  been  that  the  cost  per 
pupil  is  reduced  to  about  40  cents,  so  that 
the  average  cost  to  a  district  of  50  pupils 
would  average  about  %20  annually.  From 
the  educational  side  there  appear  the  fol- 
lowing advantages : 

I.  There  is  absolute  uniformity  for  the 
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district,  which  is  all  the  uniformity  that  is 
necessary,  the  books  being  a  part  of  the 
apparatus  of  the  school. 

2.  The  books  arc  ready  for  all  the  pupils 
at  the  opening  of  the  school.  This  is  a 
great  gain.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for 
days  and  even  weeks  of  the  short  term  of  a 
country  school  to  be  made  almost  useless  be- 
cause children  have  no  books. 

3.  By  this  plan  pupils  can  be  put  into 
classes  best  suited  to  them. 

4.  The  attendance  is  much  increased.  It 
is  not  uncommon  for  parents  of  large  but 
poor  families  to  keep  their  children  at  home 
because  they  do  not  feel  able  to  equip  them 
with  the  necessary  books. 

In  the  execution  of  this  plan  provision 
must  be  made  by  which  teachers  will  be 
held  strictly  responsible  to  the  district  for 
the  care  of  books,  and  exact  reports  made 
by  district  officers  of  the  condition  and  cost 
of  the  text-book  library. 


Dr,  J.  T,  RoTHROCK,  botanist  and  natu- 
ralist of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
who  has  recently  returned  from  a  cruise  oif 
several  months  among  the  West  Indies,  pro- 
poses to  make  a  holiday  cruise  along  our 
northeast  coast  during  the  summer  months. 
The  parties  of  students  that  he  takes  with 
him  have  a  very  pleasant  and  profitable 
time.  The  •*  White  Cap,"  his  staunch 
little  vessel,  is  thoroughly  equipped  for  sea 
voyaging,  with  competent  offi  :ers  and  crew. 
She  is  now  lying  at  Camden,  and  will  be 
ready  to  sail  again  about  the  middle  of 
June.  In  speaking  of  his  summer  cruise 
the  genial  Doctor  says: 

These  vacation  trips  afford  more  relaxation  to 
the  tired  brain  than  one  can  possibly  conceive 
who  has  not  tried  a  yachting  cruise.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  study  of  marine  life,  botany  and 
its  kindred  sciences  become  a  real  pleasure  in- 
stead of  a  task  to  those  even  whose  tastes  do 
not  he  in  that  direction. 

I  shall  send  the  yacht  round  to  Boston  about 
the  1st  of  June,  and  we  will  join  her  there  and 
cruise  up  as  far  as  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  We 
shall  land  at  all  important  points  and  with  our 
dredging  machinery  and  photographic  appa- 
ratus study  local  history,  collect  specimens  of 
natural  history,  and  so  on.  Of  course,  the 
party  will  go  on  shore  as  much  as  they  want  to, 
the  only  thing  that  I  insist  upon,  as  most  of  the 
students  are  youngsters,  is  that  every  one  must 
be  on  board  by  8:30  p.  m.  Those  who  choose 
can  learn  the  use  of  the  sextant,  Sumner's 
method,  how  to  find  the  longitude  by  the  stars, 
and  all  the  other  minutiae  of  navigation.  I 
have  a  splendid  set  of  instruments. 

The  trip  will  probably  last  to  the  end  of 
August.  I  never  believe  in  being  in  a  hurry 
when  sailing  for  pleasure.    I  give  an  occasional 


lecture  on  emergencies  to  the  students  on  board, 
such  as  how  to  treat  the  apparently  drowned, 
those  suffering  from  sunstroke  or  heat  prostra- 
tion, how  to  stop  bleeding,  etc.  Reading  is  not 
encouraged,  although,  of  course,  anybody  can 
make  use  of  the  yacht's  library.  It  is  more 
physical  than  mental  training  we  aim  at  when 
at  sea.  It  is  strictly  a  vacation  cruise,  and  an 
occasional  run  on  shore  to  play  a  game  of  base 
ball  or  cricket  is  encouraged.  This  will  be  our 
third  cruise,  and  I  may  say  this,  that  we  have 
never  as  yet  met  with  an  accident  or  had  a 
case  of  sicKuess. 


THE  SCHOOL  LIBRARY. 


IDEAS  are  the  food  of  mind,  and  opinions 
rule  the  world.  It  is  the  function  of  the 
common  school  to  awaken  the  youthful 
mind  to  a  perception  of  ideas,  and  train  the 
mental  faculties  to  a  capacity  for  the  forma- 
tion of  intelligent  opinions  upon  whatever 
subjects  may  come  up  for  consideration  in 
life's  varied  experiences. 

The  branches  taught  in  the  common 
schools  must  each  have  its  own  outcome  of 
usefulness  when  school  days  are  over,  as  well 
as  before  the  graduating  exercises  take 
place.  We  sometimes  overlook  the  real 
value  and  importance  of  the  simple  ele- 
mentary branches,  because  they  seem  in 
themselves  to  be  so  very  common  and  to  be 
taken  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  simple 
art  of  reading,  as  the  pupil  slowly  and  often- 
times laboriously  endeavors  to  get  through 
successive  sentences  on  the  printed  page, 
would  seem  in  itself,  to  an  incompetent 
teacher,  a  merely  mechanical  exercise,  per- 
functory in  character  and  often  an  irksome 
duty,  to  be  got  out  of  the  way  as  soon  as 
practicable.  But  looked  at  farther  along  as 
a  channel  for  the  transmission  of  ideas  and 
as  an  open  door  to  the  wide  realms  of  liter- 
ature, it  gains,  from  a  revelation  of  its  real 
mission  and  purpose,  an  absorbing  interest. 
It  is  an  interest  also  which  is  luminous  with 
the  glory  of  awakened  mind ;  which  inspires 
the  intelligent  and  true  teacher  with  a 
yearning  desire  to  clothe  the  simple  exer- 
cise with  the  soul  and  spirit  that  should  be 
its  animating  motive ;  and  without  which  it 
would  be  as  dead  and  uninteresting  as  the 
unintelligible  characters  on  a  Chinese  tea 
box. 

Given  the  ultimate  use  to  which  the  art 
of  reading  is  to  be  applied,  it  logically  fol- 
lows that  a  full,  convenient,  and  choice 
supply  of  thought-awakening'and  mind  sat- 
isfying material  should  be  freely  furnished 
to  tempt  the  pupil  to  the  use  of  his  newly- 
acquired  art  and  to  reward  him  for  its  exer- 
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cise.  Hence  the  wisdom  of  establishing 
well-selected  school  libraries  as  an  auxiliary 
and  potential  force  in  the  great  work  of 
popular  education.  A  thirst  for  reading 
being  once  awakened,  the  means  should  be 
provided  to  satisfjr  its  cravings.  If  good 
and  healthy  readmg  matter  is  not  within 
reach,  that  which  is  inferior  and  objection- 
able will  find  its  way  into  youthful  hands 
with  the  certainty  of  the  law  of  gravity,  and 
with  consequences  that  are  often  deplorable 
and  of  lasting  injury  in  the  formation  of 
character. 

It  is  proverbial  that  pupils  who  have  ac- 
quired the  habit  of  reading,  even  if  it  gets 
no  farther  than  the  county  newspaper,  are 
the  brightest  and  most  teachable  in  the 
school- room,  because  of  the  superior  intel- 
ligence thus  acquired.  If  you  want  boys 
and  girls  to  be  bright,  intelligent,  and  nobly 
ambitious,  above  all  things  give  them  good 
literature  to  enable  them  to  form  high  and 
pure  ideals  that  will  brighten  and  bless  all 
their  after  lives,  and  exert  a  moulding  influ- 
ence for  good  that  is  scarcely  second  to  any 
other. 

In  how  many  care  burdened  homes  and 
lonely  farm-houses  are  to  be  found  bright 
young  minds,  hungering  and  thirsting  for 
what  their  immediate  environment  does  not 
furnish  them !  To  thousands  of  such  boys 
and  girls  a  book  would  be  a  priceless  treas- 
ure, giving  them  newer  and  higher  ideals  of 
life,  and  a  broader  knowledge  of  the  world. 
It  would  pour  sunshine  upon  the  routine  of 
life's  plodding  duties,  and  give  them  spirit- 
ual force  and  power  in  the  mastery  of  the 
work-day  world.  It  would  mean  higher 
courage  in  dealing  with  life's  cares  and 
multiplied  vicissitudes.  History  is  full  of 
examples  of  the  awakening  and  transform- 
ing power  of  even  a  single  book  falling  into 
the  hands  of  some  yearning  boy,  longing  to 
know  that  which  to  him  was  unknown. 

One  of  the  most  pathetic  things  in  the 
print  stores  a  few  years  ago  was  a  rude 
chromo  of  the  country  lad,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, in  the  huge  log-cabin  fire- place,  eagerly 
perusing  by  the  light  of  blazing  pine-knots  a 
stray  volume  of  deep  interest  to  him  that  had 
accidentally  come  into  his  hands.  What 
influence  that  one  book  may  have  exerted  on 
his  after-life  with  such  a  mind  as  his,  who 
can  tell  ?  If  this  counts  for  so  much  in  a 
single  instance,  how  much  will  it  be  worth 
if  multiplied  by  thousands  or  tens  of  thous- 
ands !  Andrew  Carnegie  is  right  in  found- 
ing libraries  as  fountains  of  intellectual  light, 
and  culture,  and  refinement,  to  exert  a 
potential    influence   upon    our  developing 


civilization.  What  he  has  done  on  a  large 
scale  can  and  should  be  done  on  a  staaller 
but  diffusive  scale  of  influence. 

Coming  to  the  surface  spontaneously,  like 
germinal  seeds  planted  in  good  soil.  School 
Libraries  have  sprung  into  existence  in  a 
very  large  number  of  school  districts  in  our 
Slate.  Started  by  special  collections  for  the 
purpose,  by  the  proceeds  of  public  lectures, 
or  by  contributions  from  private  citizens  in- 
terested in  the  subject,  this  movement  has 
reached  a  stage  of  development  that  justi- 
fies and  demands  official  recognition  and 
support.  Mention  of  this  gratifying  ten- 
dency of  public  sentiment  is  frequently 
made  in  the  reports  of  Superintendents.  The 
latest  testimony  in  this  direction,  which  is  be- 
fore us  as  we  write,  comes  from  Superintend- 
ent Brecht,  who  announces  that  the  School 
Libraries  already  established  in  Lancaster 
County  have  accumulated  over  seven  thous- 
and volumes  of  interesting  and  valuable 
reading  matter;  that  the  movement  is  ex- 
panding all  the  while,  and  that  it  is  really 
one  of  the  most  gratifying  signs  of  the  times. 
In  many  instances  the  School  Boards  have 
furnished  book-cases  for  these  libraries,  under 
their  general  power  to  purchase  school 
furniture.  They  would  like  to  go  one  step 
further  and  purchase  additional  books  to  fill 
up  the  shelves,  but  they  have  no  legal  au- 
thority to  do  so.  It  is  one  of  those  cases 
in  which  the  Legislature  might  wisely  en- 
trust to  the  discretion  and  good  judgment  of 
the  local  school  authorities  the  power  to 
contribute  in  this,  way,  according  to  their 
own  good  judgment,  within  reasonable 
limits,  to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the 
common  schools  within  their  respective  dis- 
tricts. 

The  common  schools  are  established  to 
insure  intelligence  and  virtue  in  ttie  rising 
generation.  School  libraries  are  a  mo^t 
valuable  auxiliary  influence  towards  that 
common  end,  and  should,  therefore,  come 
under  the  legalized  authority  and  support  of 
the  respective  School  Boards,  at  their  discre- 
tion, they  being  recognized  judges  of  local 
wants  and  local  public  sentiment.  It  is  true 
that,  under  authority  now  possessed,  books 
of  reference  and  books  fur  supple  luentary 
reading  can  be  supplied  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Board,  but  it  would  l)e  well  to  have  a 
legal  enactment  which  should  recognize 
and  encourage  the  School  Library.  House 
bill  No.  430,  now  pending,  provides  that 
any  School  Board  may  appropriate  fifty 
dollars  per  year  for  Library  purposes.  We 
hope  that  it  may  become  a  law  before  this 
adjournment  of  the  Legislature. 
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OHIO  ON  TEXT-BOOKS. 


THE  general  discussion  of  any  question  of 
school  interest  or  school  policy  is  good. 
The  more  of  this  the  better ;  for  we  are  all 
interested  in  the  schools,  and  desirous  of 
securing  in  them  and  for  them  whatever  will 
render  them  more  useful  to  the  individual 
and  a  greater  blessing  to  the  Commonwealth. 
The  question  of  the  publication  by  the  State 
of  the  text-books  used  in  the  schools  is  now 
attracting  much  attention  both  in  our  own 
and  other  States.  We  have  long  regarded 
the  measure  as  one  that  must  work  harm  to 
the  cause  of  general  education.  But  the 
views  of  The  Journal  have  already  been 
given  at  some  length.  At  this  time  we  de- 
sire merely  to  present  an  extract  from  the 
report  of  the  Supervisor  of  Public  Printing 
of  Ohio  to  Governor  Campbell  of  that  State, 
which  is  a  thoroughly  business  like  state- 
ment of  the  case.     He  says: 

While  I  do  not  think  the  question  of  hav- 
ing the  State  engage  in  the  actual  publica- 
tion of  school  books  has  ever  been  seriously 
considered  in  Ohio,  the  agitation  of  the 
question  in  certain  quarters,  and  my  duties 
as  a  member  of  the  Ohio  School  Book  Board 
during  the  past  year,  have  led  me  to  investi- 
gate the  matter  to  a  considerable  extent; 
and  I  take  this  opportunity,  in  this  my  last 
report,  to  record  the  results  of  my  observa- 
tions and  views  on  the  subject.  The  pub- 
lishing of  school  books  is  a  distinct  branch 
of  the  printing  business,  and  requires  a  long 
apprenticeship  and  experience  in  its  differ- 
ent departments.  After  the  work  of  the 
author,  and  its  editorial  review  and  criticism 
— which  of  course  requires  able  and  pains- 
taking scholarship — the  preparation  of  the 
plates  requires  new  and  special  type  on  ac- 
count of  the  technical  marks  and  characters 
used  in  school  books;  maps  and  diagrams 
must  be  drawn  by  expert  cartographers,  and 
these  must  be  engraved;  illustrations  must 
first  be  drawn  by  capable  artists  and  then 
reduced  by  photographic  processes  and  en- 
graved, and  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  illus- 
trations in  our  modern  school  books  are  of 
the  best  and  finest  which  can  be  produced. 
The  plates  must  be  made  in  duplicate  and 
frequently  renewed,  as  the  printed  page  in 
a  school  book  should  be  clear,  perfect  and 
beautiful.  Poor  printing  and  broken  type 
is  not  acceptable  now  even  in  newspapers, 
much  less  would  it  be  allowed  in  school 
books  for  our  children.  The  estimates 
asked  and  commonly  made  for  publishing 
school  books,  are  for  the  mere  printing  from 
the  plates  already  prepared,  for  the  paper 


used,  and  for  binding  the  sheets,  us^ially  in 
some  common  form,  with  cheap  material. 
I  have  found  from  my  investigation  that  this 
is  comparatively  a  small  part  of  the  cost  of 
producing  school  books;  and  that  the  larger 
items  of  expense  are  necessarily  incurred  in 
publishing  first-class  school  books  equal  to 
those  now  in  use  in  our  schools. 

Other  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  State 
undertaking  or  embarking  in  this  business 
have  become  apparent  from  my  experience 
in  this  office.  The  State  can  only  procure 
paper  and  other  materials  by  contract  let- 
tings  to  the  lowest  bidder,  and  under  the 
requirements  of  the  Constitution  the  State 
must  have  all  its  printing  done  by  contract. 
Any  one  acquainted  with  the  practical 
workings  and  results  of  this  system,  knows 
that  under  its  operations  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  secure  paper  of  the  uniform 
quality  and  high  grade  required  in  school 
book  work.  Again,  it  is  found  in  practice 
almost  impossible  to  get  State  printing  done 
with  that  promptness  and  despatch  which  is 
necessary  and  required  in  the  business  world. 
Self-interest  prompts  the  private  publisher 
not  only  to  publish  the  best  books  he  can, 
but  always  to  meet  promptly  the  demands 
of  his  customers  whenever  made.  Without 
this  he  could  not  make  or  hold  a  market 
for  his  books. 

But  with  the  State  publishing  school 
books,  it  would  be  as  it  is  now  with  other 
State  printing,  and  the  schools,  with  their 
thousands  of  pupils,  would  have  to  wait  the 
slow  operations  of  some  State  contractor. 
Another  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  State 
publishing  school  books  would  be  the  irreg- 
ularity of  the  supply  and  demand.  It  would 
require  an  immense  establishment,  equipped 
with  expensive  presses  and  machinery,  to 
turn  out  enough  school  books  to  supply  all 
the  children  in  this  State  with  their  full 
outfit  of  books  within  a  reasonable  time. 
To  do  this  would  require,  I  understand, 
over  3, 000 » 000  copies  of  books.  These 
would  have  to  be  printed,  bound  and  shipped 
under  pressure,  and  even  then  several 
years  would  be  necessary  to  do  the  work. 
But  after  this  first  or  full  supply  was  manu 
factured  and  distributed,  the  regular  demand 
or  annual  supply  would  be  comparatively 
small,  and  it  would  be,  in  practice,  irregu- 
lar and  changes^ble.  There  would  be  in 
this  irregular  and  changeable  demand  for 
books  to  properly  supply  the  schools  at 
different  times  and  years,  great  waste  and 
loss  to  the  State  directly,  and  to  the  people 
indirectly. 

I  might  easily  add  to  this  list  certain  me- 
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chanical  or  technical  obstacles  which  would 
always  make  it  difficult  for  the  State  to  en- 
gage in  such  an  extensive  and  hazard  us  un- 
dertaking as  publishing  school  books,  with 
any  reasonable  expectation  of  success,  either 
from  an  educational  or  economical  stand- 
point. 

To  my  mind  there  are  greater  objections 
to  this  proposed  undertaking  by  the  State 
than  mere  material  or  mechanical  difficult 
ties.  It  would  be  an  innovation  or  depart- 
ure in  the  workings  of  our  simple  form  of 
government  which  would  be  dangerous  in 
many  ways.  It  would  open  new  and  de- 
vious avenues  to  reach  the  public  treasury. 
It  would  create  a  new  State  board,  a  bureau 
of  officers,  and  a  long  line  of  contracting 
agents.  It  would  subject  our  public  schools 
and  our  school  books  to  partisan  influences 
and  control  It  would  engage  the  State  in 
a  form  of  business  difficult,  delicate  and 
hazardous,  and  in  competition  with  private 
citizens  and  private  enterprise.  And  it 
would  embark  the  State  in  an  enterprise  or 
undertaking  which  would  be  a  never-ending 
source  of  perplexing  difficulties,  political 
spoils,  partisan  investigations,  annual  appro- 
priations, and  perennial  deficiencies. 


PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 


IT  is  not  well  to  legislate  too  many  branches 
of  study  into  the  schools.  As  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  wide  margin  of  discretion  allowed 
to  our  Pennsylvania  School  Boards  in  de- 
ciding what  shall  be  taught,  in  addition  to 
the  branches  already  required  under  the 
law,  should  be  continued.  We  want  many 
things  all  over  the  State,  that  will  be  had  by 
the  generations  coming  after  us — music  and 
science  and  art,  aesthetics  as  well  as  ethics — 
but  these  will  be  introduced  only  as  the 
people  generally  become  well  enough  edu- 
cated to  demand  them. 

Governor  Pattison  has,  we  think,  done 
wisely  in  vetoing  the  bill  requiring  compul- 
sory training  in  physical  culture,  and  in 
this  connection  we  cordially  endorse  the 
views  of  one  of  our  local  contemporaries, 
The  New  Era,  as  follows : 

"Every  one,  perhaps,  is  willing  to  admit 
that  physical  culture  is  very  essential,  and 
wherever  practicable  should  be  given  all 
proper  scope  But,  desirable  as  it  is,  we  do 
not  believe  this  State  is  as  yet  ready  to  in- 
troduce it  into  our  common  schools  as  part 
of  the  regular  curriculum.  It  is  more 
necesfary,  perhaps,  in  city  schools  than  in 
^ose  located  in  the  country ^  where  pupils 


generally  engage  in  manual  labor  and  get 
more  bodily  exercise  than  those  in  cities. 
It  was  this  fact,  no  doubt,  which  led  to  the 
introduction  and  passage  of  a  bill  by  the 
State  Legislature,  and  which  Governor 
Patti^n  has  just  vetoed,  requiring  the  prac- 
tice of  physical  culture  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  cities  of  this  Commonwealth. 
Under  the  present  law  School  Boards  are 
made  the  judges  of  what  should  or  should 
not  be  taught  in  the  public  schools,  and  we 
believe  they  are  the  proper  persons.  They 
are  for  the  most  part  intelligent  men,  and 
likely  to  do  the  best  in  their  power  for  the 
good  of  the  schools  under  their  charge. 
Where  calisthenics  are  required,  we  believe 
School  Boards  will  introduce  them  without 
compulsory  measures.  There  is  much  force 
in  the  remark  of  the  Governor  that  the  best 
results  are  attainable  by  allowing  the  widest 
exercise  of  local  control,  and  by  allowing 
the  various  School  Boards  to  regulate  their 
local  affairs  and  prescribe  such  courses  of 
study  as  may  seem  best  to  them." 

In  withholding  his  approval  of  the  bill, 
the  Governor  says : 

I  herewith  return  without  my  approval  House 
bill  No.  33,  entitled  "An  act  relating  to  the  study 
and  practice  of  physical  culture  in  the  public 
schools  of  all  the  cities  of  the  Commonwealth." 

This  act  seeks  to  impose  upon  the  School 
Directors,  Boards  of  School  Control  or  Boards 
of  Education  of  the  public  schools  of  all  the 
cities  of  the  Commonwealth  the  duty  of  provid- 
ing for  instruction  in  physical  culture,  including 
calisthenics,  to  all  pupils  in  all  departments  of 
all  schools;  to  punish  any  failure  on  the  part  of 
School  Boards  in  this  respect  by  withholding 
from  them  their  respective  shares  of  the  State 
appropriation  of  school  moneys,  and  presum- 
ably to  compel  teachers  to  pass  examination  in 
these  added  branches  after  January  i,  1892. 

I  was  not  informed  of  any  demand  or  neces- 
sity for  imposing  this  restriction  and  penalty 
upon  the  various  School  Boards  of  cities,  nor 
of  any  reason  why  city  school  districts,  and  no 
others,  should  be  subject  to  the  operations  of 
this  bill.  The  School  Department  of  the  Com- 
monwealth has  not  discovered  or  pointed  out 
any  occasion  for  such  legislation.  There  is 
more  requirement  at  present  for  a  simplification 
of  the  modes  of  instruction  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  Commonwealth  than  for  onerous  addi- 
tions thereto. 

Beyond  the  comparatively  few  and  simple 
fundamental  branches  required  by  general  law, 
the  School  Boards  of  each  district  are  best  qual- 
ified to  judge  of  the  wants  of  the  public  schools 
under  their  supervision.  As  the  law  stands 
"they  shall  direct  what  branches  of  learning 
shall  be  tauj^ht  in  each  school."  If  successive 
Legislatures  impose  additional  branches  upon 
them,  the  curriculum  may  eventually  become  so 
burdensome  as  to  practically  defeat  the  purpose 
and  change  the  character  of  the  public  schools. 
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Where  instruction  in  physical  culture  and 
calisthenics  is  desirable  and  practicable,  it  can 
now  be  given  under  direction  and  control  of 
the  Boards  in  control  of  the  several  districts. 
Where,  for  local  reasons  which  may  mean  good 
to  them,  the  Directors  are  not  prepared  to  en- 
force such  instructions  in  some  departments 
and  in  some  schools,  I  am  not  willing  to  lend 
my  approval  to  any  enactment  which  compels 
them  to  do  so  under  the  severe  penalty  of  los- 
ing their  share  of  the  school  appropriation. 

The  best  results  can  be  attained  by  permitting 
the  widest  exercise  of  the  principle  of  local  con- 
trol which  pervades  the  school  system  of  our 
Commonwealth,  and  by  allowing  the  various 
school  districts  to  regulate  their  own  local 
affairs  and  to  prescribe  the  courses  of  study 
which  may  seem  best  to  those  whom  they  elect 
to  control  their  schools. 

The  House  sustained  the  Governor's  veto 
by  a  vote  of  100  in  favor  to  38  against  it. 


VILLAGE  IMPROVEMENT. 


VILLAGE  Improvement  will  ever  be  as- 
sociated in  this  land  with  the  name  of 
Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop.  The  New  York 
Tribune  is  about  to  issue  in  pamphlet  form 
an  article  by  him  that  has  already  appeared 
in  its  columns.  It  may  be  profitably  read 
in  every  village  of  Pennsylvania,  especially 
in  connection  with  the  Arbor  Day  work  that 
is  attracting  so  much  attention  in  many 
parts  of  the  land.  It  shows  how  many  de- 
clining towns  have  increased  the  value  of 
their  property,  how  homes  have  been  made 
more  attractive,  and  how  benevolent  men 
in  all  the  country  have  shown,  substantially, 
their  appreciation  of  village  improvement. 

The  homes  of  a  town  or  village  can  only 
become  what  they  should  be  by  the  co- 
operation of  its  citizens.  This  develops  the 
friendly  spirit  that  makes  a  town  pleasant, 
and  gives  conditions  to  the  exterior  of  the 
home  in  harmony  with  the  beauty  and  love 
that  should  characterize  it  within. 

The  village  library  has  always  been  found 
a  strong  agent  in  village  improvement.  It 
acts  upon  those  who  control — stimulating 
thought,  awaking  enterprise,  and  arousing 
energy.     It  powerfully  affects  the  boys. 

Dead  villages  mean  dead  villagers.  Beau- 
tiful shaded  avenues,  good  pavements, 
sewers,  lights,  beautiful  lawns,  all  indicate 
activity  of  mind  among  the  people.  It  is 
not  money  alone,  nor  chiefly,  that  produces 
such  improvements.  It  is  mind.  Where  is 
village  improvement  greatest?  Is  it  in 
those  sections  that  are  most  illiterate?  Let 
us  recognize  the  cause  as  closely  related  to 
that  of  public  instruction  and  of  home  influ- 


ence. Let  these  allies  be  arrayed  in  solid 
lines  against  their  common  enemies,  ignor- 
ance and  ugliness,  filth,  disease  and  death. 


INTERNATIONAL  DICTIONARY. 


A  FTER  ten  years  of  labor  of  many  schol- 
/\  ars  and  the  expenditure  of  three  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  Webster's  "Interna- 
tional" is  given  forth  to  the  public  as  the 
successor  of  Webster's  Unabridged  Diction- 
ary. The  enumeration  of  the  staff  era- 
ployed  on  the  general  work  of  revision,  and 
of  the  special  contributors  to  various  de- 
partments, shows  the  wealth  of  labor  and 
scholarship  bestowed  upon  the  volume. 
The  preceding  edition,  with  all  its  supple- 
mentary matter,  has  been  re  studied  line  by 
line.  A  close  comparison  has  been  made 
with  a  whole  library  of  the  most  recent 
authoritative  works  in  philology  and  in  all 
branches  of  knowledge  that  include  new 
usages  of  speech.  Upon  technical  subjects 
eminent  specialists  have  been  employed, 
and  their  contributions  have  been  carefully 
harmonized  in  form  with  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  the  revision.  Great  care  has  been 
devoted  to  the  pictorial  illustrations;  the 
number  has  been  increased  from  three  thou- 
sand to  nearly  four  thousand,  and  about 
two-thirds  of  them  are  entirely  new.  There 
has  been  elimination  of  many  errors,  large 
amplification  and  enriching  by  new  material, 
and  a  judicious  conservatism  toward  those 
excellent  definitions  of  standard  words 
which  were  Dr.  Webster's  especial  merit. 
Some  increase  of  the  amount  of  matter  in 
the  book  was  inevitable;  it  is  partly  repre- 
sented by  the  enlarged  page  and  the  greater 
number  of  pages.  But  increase  of  size  has 
not  been  sought,  and  the  difference  in  bulk 
between  this  volume  and  its  predecessor 
hardly  begins  to  measure  the  difference  in 
value.  A  comparison  of  the  two  in  any 
part,  page  by  page,  will  reveal  how  frequent 
are  the  changes  and  how  great  is  the  im- 
provement. In  changing  the  name  of  the 
great  dictionary,  the  publishers  say : 

"Hitherto  the  title-page  has  borne  the 
heading,  '  An  American  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language.'  The  present  substitu- 
tion of  *  International '  for  *  American  ' 
marks  an  accomplished  change  in  the  rela- 
tions of  the  English-speaking  peoples.  It 
is  not  their  separation,  but  their  community, 
which  is  now  emphasized  by  the  best  thought 
and  feeling  in  every  department  of  life  and 
literature.  It  was  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
patriot  in  the  birth-time  of  a  nation  that 
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Dr.  Webster  laid  stress  on  the  American 
character  of  his  dictionary.  He  had  zeal 
ously  done  his  part,  by  pen  and  voice,  in 
the  establishment  of  a  new  nation  under  a 
novel  constitution.  He  was  eager  and 
proud  to  show  that  in  scholarship  and  liter- 
ature, as  well  as  in  politics,  his  country  had 
a  distinctive  contribution  to  make  to  the 
higher  civilization.  His  own  character  in- 
chided  an  element  of  the  heroic.  Amid  the 
discouragements  of  a  crude  and  provincial 
period,  with  a  courage  which  recalls  that  of 
his  great  predecessor,  Samuel  Johnson,  he 
threw  himself  single-handed  into  the  task  of 
making  a  complete  English  dictionary. 
But  while  Johnson's  dictionary  was  only 
one  incident  of  his  literary  career,  that  of 
Dr.  Webster  absorbed  the  best  energies  of  a 
lifetime. 

**  Now,  upon  the  issue  of  an  edition  so 
materially  altered  and  improved  as  the  pres- 
ent one,  the  occasion  seemed  appropriate 
for  a  modification  of  the  title.  In  naming 
it  'Webster's  International  Dictionary,'  we 
recognize  that  the  language  of  the  mother 
country  now  encircles  the  globe ;  that  the 
literature  of  each  of  its  branches  is  the 
common  possession  of  all;  that  not  only 
through  the  literary  but  also  through  the 
popular  speech  of  all  these  peoples  there 
runs  a  unity  of  structure,  a  common  vocab- 
ulary, and  a  substantial  identity  of  the  entire 
language,  compared  with  which  all  local 
variations  are  but  trifling.  Any  complete 
dictionary  of  this  language  must  be  so  com- 
prehensive in  its  scope,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  true  to  those  canons  of  the  best 
usage  which  are  everywhere  acknowledged, 
that  it  shall  be  serviceable  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Great  Britain,  of  the  United  States,  of 
Canada,  of  Australia,  and  to  the  English- 
speaking  population  of  India  and  of  Africa. 
The  Londoner,  reading  a  story  of  Bret 
Harte,  will  turn  to  such  a  dictionary  for  the 
slang  of  a  California  mining  camp;  and  the 
Melbourne  merchant  will  consult  it  for  the 
usage  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 
Beyond  any  other  modern  or  ancient  tongue, 
the  English  is  coming  to  be  a  world  speech. 
The  extension  over  the  earth  of  the  race 
elements  that  use  it  as  their  mother  tongue, 
and  the  strengthening  bond  of  unity  among 
all  English  speaking  peoples,  are  among  the 
most  significant  and  beneficent  facts  of  the 
age.  It  is  in  recognition  of  this,  and  of  the 
wide  use  of  Webster's  Dictionary  as  an 
authority  in  Great  Britain  and  its  depend- 
encies, as  well  as  in  the  United  States,  that 
the  present  edition  is  distinctively  called 
•The  International.'" 


APRIL  ARBOR  DAY. 


THE  work  of  Arbor  Day  is  cumulative. 
Each  year  adds  to  what  has  been  done 
both  in  the  growth  of  the  old  and  in  ex- 
tent of  the  new  planting.  The  day  has 
this  year  been  observed  in  some  twenty-five 
or  thirty  States,  and  the  number  of  trees 
planted  has  been  very  great.  An  educational 
journal  before  us  says  and  it  is  well  said : 
*'  The  teacher  in  charge  of  a  school  who 
does  not  in  any  manner  observe  Arbor  Day 
should  seek  a  new  field  of  employment" — 
where  he  will  not  prevent  good,  if  he  does 
not  do  it  I 

In  some  of  the  States  and  in  Canada  the 
day  is  observed  with,  probably,  more  en- 
thusiasm than  in  Pennsylvania.  There  are 
reasons  why  this  should  be  so.  But  Penn- 
sylvania also  is  doing  well.  The  leaven  of 
interest  in  the  subject  of  tree-planting  is 
spreading ;  and  the  hold  it  is  taking  up>on 
the  schools  will  insure  an  educated  senti- 
ment in  this  important  direction  that  will 
in  time  result  in  immense  benefit  to  the 
State. 

Other  anniversaries  look  backward.  Ar- 
bor Day  alone  of  them  all  looks  forward. 
And,  though  it  is  the  latest  appointed,  it  is 
one  of  the  very  best  days  of  special  observ- 
ance in  the  round  of  the  year.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania it  comes  twice  a  year,  once  for  the 
State  at  large,  by  appointment  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, the  day  named  being  in  the  Spring; 
and  again  in  the  Fall,  by  appointment  of 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, for  special  observance  by  the  schools, 
most  of  which  are  closed  in  the  Spring  for 
some  time  before  the  season  of  tree-planting 
has  arrived. 

The  first  of  the  two  days  named  (April 
loth)  was  observed  by  Governor  Pattison, 
by  the  planting  of  a  fine  tree  upon  the  cap- 
itol  grounds  at  Harrisburg.  It  was  also  ob- 
served in  many  places  through  the  State, 
especially  by  the  schools. 

In  accordance  with  our  custom,  we  give 
the  paper  read  at  the  Lancaster  High  School. 
This  school  has  steadily  observed  both  days 
in  each  year  since  April,  1885.  On  each  of 
the  thirteen  days  which  have  been  named 
the  boys'  department  has  planted  from  125 
to  150  trees.  It  was  remarked  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Caskey,  principal  of  the  boys*  department, 
during  the  formal  programme  of  the  after- 
noon, that  the  number  of  trees  planted  by  the 
hundred  or  more  boys  now  in  attendance,  is 
more  than  five  hundred  and  fifty.  This 
leaves  1200  or  more  that  have  been  planted 
by  those  who  have  gone  out  of  the  school 
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since  1885.  The  girls  also  have  to  some 
extent  been  interested  in  the  good  work, 
and  have  done  more  or  less  planting. 

The  study  hall  of  the  girls'  department, 
where  the  exercises  of  the  day  are  always 
held,  was  handsomely  decorated  with  plants, 
.ferns  and  flowers.  The  boys  and  girls  were 
alive  with  interest,  and  sang  wonderfully 
well,  as  if  on  purpose  to  please  their  good- 
natured  instructor.  Prof.  Carl  Maiz,  who 
never  looks  so  much  in  his  element  as  when 
leading  a  grand  chorus. 

The  High  School  orchestra,  led  by  Prof. 
Carl  Thorbahn,  also  did  excellent  work. 
The  programme  was  varied  by  chorus  and 
orchestral  work  and  readings,  including 
the  Proclamation  by  Governor  Pattison  and 
the  Arbor  Day  Circular  by  State  Superin- 
tendent Waller. 

The  formal  paper  of  the  day,  by  Mr. 
Henry  M.  Engle,  of  Marietta,  one  of  our 
roost  successful  and  enterprising  nursery- 
men and  fruit  growers,  was  as  follows  upon 
the  subject  of 

FRUITS  AND  FRUIT  CULTURE. 

"And  the  Lord  God  planted  agarden  in  Eden." 
We  all  have  our  ideas  of  said  garden,  and  all 
believK  it  to  have  been  beautiful.  At  the  same 
time  the  sentiment  is  altogether  too  prevalent 
that  the  earth,  as  we  sec  it,  is  just  the  reverse — 
which  is  a  sad  mistake — for  it  is  beautiful  and 
lovely  just  according  to  the  standpoint  from 
which  we  view  it  and  make  it.  If  viewed  from 
ignorance  and  coarseness,  our  surroundings 
are  unattractive  and  gloomy,  but  seen  from  a 
standpoint  of  intelligence  and  refinement,  it 
becomes  a  c]uestion  whether  the  said  Eden  was 
more  beautiful  than  many  spots  that  are  even 
now  to  be  found  upon  the  earth.  Nature  is  so 
prolific,  and  lends  her  helping  hand  so  gener- 
ously if  man  does  his  part,  that  there  are  com- 
paratively few  spots  of  earth  that  may  not  be 
made  both  beautiful  and  useful.  But  I  must 
repeat  and  emphasize.  If  man  does  his  part 
well  and  faithfully. 

Nothing  contributes  so  much  to  make  this 
earth  beautiful  as  vegetation,  from  the  small 
tiny  plantlet  to  the  lofty  trees  of  the  forest. 
Not  only  is  the  earth  made  beautiful  by  these 
growths,  but  we  find,  when  we  glance  over  the 
long  list  of  fruitful  plants,  shrubs  and  trees,  that 
utility  is  also  added  to  beauty.  This  should 
awaken  within  us  reverence  and  gratitude  to 
the  benevolent  Giver  and  Dispenser  of  these 
precious  gifts. 

The  manv  excellent  and  delicious  fruits 
grown  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land,  are  intended  not  only  as  food,  but  in 
addition,  to  give  health  and  happiness.  I  be- 
lieve strongly  in  the  proverb  that  "  Fruit  makes 
man  good-natured.'*  If  this  adage  be  a  cor- 
rect one,  should  not  greater  efforts  be  made  to 
produce  an  abundance  of  these  delicious  pro- 
ducts of  the  earth  ? 

This  brings  us  down  to  planting— just  what  is 


done  more  extensively  to-day  than  on  any  other 
day  of  the  year.  Let  us  be  thankful  that  Arbor 
Day  has  become  a  fixed  fact — and  thanks'  to 
those  who  have  been  instrumental  in  establish- 
ing it  as  such.  Tens  of  thousands  of  trees  are 
being  planted  annually  which  would  not  be 
planted  but  for  Arbor  Day.  How  much  these 
will  add  to  the  health,  wealth,  and  happiness  of 
the  community  at  large,  we  are  unable  to  calcu- 
late, but  we  may  reasonably  hope  that  it  will 
be  much  more  than  their  cost.  When  we  con- 
sider the  low  price  of  trees,  shrubs  and  plants, 
and  the  ease  and  certainty  with  which  they 
may  be  transplanted  and  set  to  growing  in  the 
new  locality,  it  does  seem  strange  that  so  many 
people  neglect  this  important  work  who  have 
ground  and  other  facilities  needed.  I  would 
consider  it  almost  criminal  neglect  on  the  part 
of  such  as  have  families  of  children,  to  whom 
they  owe  more  than  the  simple  purchase  of  a 
few  fruits  now  and  then — and  for  the  follow- 
ingreasons : 

The  natural  craving  for  fruits  is  such  in  chil- 
dren who  have  no  fruits  at  home  that  opportu- 
nities for  picking  from  the  trees  of  others  are 
almost  irresistible ;  and  when  they  do  this  thing 
forbidden,  the  parent,  and  not  the  children, 
should  be  held  responsible.  Children  brought 
up  among  fruits,  when  otherwise  morally  in- 
structed, will  seldom  if  ever  pilfer  fruit  from 
another's  trees;  so  that  fruits,  in  addition  to  pro- 
ducing health  and  happiness,  may  increase  the 
sum  total  of  honesty  in  a  community. 

No  one  who  has  a  plot  of  ground  of  his  own 
should  neglect  to  plant  some  kinds  of  fruit,  the 
Strawberry  being  the  most  available  and  most 
certain.  In  my  own  experience  of  more  than 
thirty  successive  years  we  have  not  had  a  total 
failure,  but  generally  fair  to  good  crops.  It  is 
the  earliest  of  all  fruits,  and  no  other  is  more 
delicious.  One  year  from  planting  will  bring  a 
full  crop,  and  the  quantity  of  berries  that  have 
been  produced  from  a  given  area  is  to  some 
persons  incredible.  Any  soil  that  will  yield 
a  good  crop  of  potatoes,  well  prepared,  will  an- 
swer for  strawberries.  Plant  in  rows  three  and 
a  half  feet  apart  and  about  two  feet  in  the  Vow. 
Keep  the  rows  clean  of  weeds  and  well  dressed, 
and  generally  you  will  have  full  matted  beds 
in  one  season.  Or,  plant  in  rows  two  feet  apart 
and  fifteen  inches  in  the  row,  keeping  off  run- 
ners and  clean  of  weeds,  and  you  will  have 
large  growth  in  one  season,  yielding  a  full  crop. 
A  slight  covering  in  winter  with  straw  or  strawy 
manure,  or  even  rubbish,  will  prevent  injury 
from  severe  freezing.  A  covering  of  snow  will 
also  protect  the  plants. 

Next  in  order  come  Raspberries  which, 
planted  three  feet  by  six,  keeping  down  all 
sprouts  the  same  as  the  weeds  except  four  to 
six  in  the  hill,  will  bring  a  light  crop  tlie  second 
season  and  a  full  crop  the  third. 

Blackberries  should  be  planted  four  by  seven 
or  eight  feet  and  treated  in  the  same  way  as 
raspberries.  Currants  and  gooseberries  should 
not  be  omitted,  even  in  a  small  collection  of 
fruits.  Peaches,  Chenies  and  Plums  flourish 
best  in  light,  porous  soils,  while  the  Apple  and 
Pear  will  flourish  best  in  clay  soils.     At  the 
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same  time  all  trees  will  become  adapted,  to 
some  extent,  to  various  soils  and  conditions. 
Planting  and  subsequent  care,  however,  are 
the  most  important  points.  Never  plant  trees 
when  the  ground  is  too  wet  or  too  dry.  The 
latter  may  be  remedied  by  watering.  In  select- 
ing and  planting  always  choose  good  roots  with 
indifferent  top  in  preference  to  a  fine  top  with 
few  or  poor  roots.  At  planting  always  prune 
the  branches  so  as  to  balance  with  the  roots, 
since  some  of  the  latter  are  always  lost  in  dig- 
ging from  the  nursery.  Small  trees  are  in- 
variably more  certain  to  grow  than  large  ones, 
since  the  larger  the  tree  the  greater  the  loss  ol: 
roots  from  digging.  Never  plant  trees  much 
deeper  than  they  stood  in  the  nursery. 

We  are  often  asked,  "  When  is  the  best  time 
to  plant,  spring  or  fall  ?'*  In  my  opinion  and 
experience,  one  is  as  good  as  the  other.  In 
the  fall  as  soon  as  the  foliage  drops,  and  in  the 
spring  as  early  as  possible,  provided  the 
ground  is  in  good  condition.  Many  a  tree  is 
"killed  with  kindness."  Never  mix  manure 
or  any  other  rubbish  with  the  soil  at  planting. 
Only  pure  earth  is  required,  but  as  a  mulch  or 
top-dressing  such  material  will  always  be  bene- 
ficial; in  fact  I  consider  it  an  important  re- 
auisite  to  successful  planting.  This  will  keep 
le  earth  beneath  moist,  which  is  far  better 
than  continuous  watering,  as  a  tree  may  be 
injured  by  excessive  watering  as  well  as  by  ex- 
cessive drouth.  In  a  yard  or  lawn  where  a 
mulch  is  unsightly,  the  next  best  thing  is  the 
stirring  of  the  surface  soil  around  the  tree  every 
few  days.  No  grass  or  sod  should  be  allowed 
to  grow  close  around  a  newly-planted  tree,  any 
more  than  around  a  stalk  of  corn,  at  least  not 
until  it  is  firmly  rooted,  since  a  tree  will  always 
grow  more  thrifty  in  ciiltivated  ground  than  in 
grass  or  sod. 

In  planting  fruits  of  any  kind  I  am  not  dis- 
posed to  recommend  special  varieties,  since 
there  are  so  many  well-established  ones  that 
the  prospective  planter  can  hardly  go  amiss,  if 
he  will  observe  what  succeeds  well  in  his 
vicinity,  or  on  similar  soils  and  situations;  but  I 
would  advise  to  avoid  novelties,  especially 
high-priced  ones,  unless  the  buyer  has  both 
time  and  means  to  bestow  upon  them.  Of 
course,  we  would  not  now  have  the  improved 
fruits  in  variety  except  by  the  introduction  of 
novelties,  but  the  testing  of  them  is  much  like  a 
lottery.  Those  prizes  are  few  and  far  between 
which  prove  to  be  much  superior  to  what  we 
already  have. 

In  connection  with  what  may  be  strictly 
termed  fruit  culture,  I  would  advise  nut  culture, 
at  the  head  of  which  I  would  place  the  chest- 
nut, of  which  several  improved  varieties  have 
been  introduced  of  late,  and  more  will  be  forth- 
coming. Following,  in  order,  I  would  place  in 
importance  the  English  walnut,  shellbark, 
pecan,  black  walnut  and  butternut.  Among 
all  these  are  superior  varieties,  and  all  are  sus- 
ceptible of  further  improvement.  Filberts  and 
chinquapins  are  simply  large  shrubs,  but  are 
quite  prolific  and  may  be  grown  where  it  is  not 
advisable  to  plant  trees  of  large  growth.  I  have 
never  seen  the  chinquapin  except  in  its  wild 


state,  but  it  is,  no  doubt,  susceptible  of  cultiva- 
tion and  improvement.  Although  the  smallest 
of  the  nuts  above  mentioned,  it  is,  in  my  opinion, 
the  most  delicious  of  all,  and  extremely  prolific 
in  its  native  condition. 

The  indications  are  that  nut  culture  will,  in 
the  near  future,  become  an  important  factor  in 
tree-planting,  and  not  simply  as  luxuries  but  as 
food.  Many  of  our  mountain  slopes  and  hill- 
sides, not  susceptible  of  cultivation,  may  and  no 
doubt  will  be  made  productive  far  above  what 
they  now  are,  not  by  deforesting  but  largely  by 
reforesting  and  food  production  at  the  same 
time.  The  beauty  as  well  as  the  utility  of  for- 
ests is  becoming  appreciated  more  and  more  as 
civilization  advances  and  knowledge  increases. 
But  who  dreams  of  a  fruitful  forest  ?  Allow  me 
just  here  to  predict  that  it  is  coming.  The 
nucleus  is  already  formed  and  the  work  already 
begun. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  may  I  be  allowed  to 
impress  most  earnestly  the  importance  of  in- 
structing the  young  in  the  knowledge  of  Eotany. 
Many  teachers  are  competent — and  many  more 
should  be — to  instruct  their  pupils  in  this  noble 
branch  of  knowledge.  Nothing  will  arouse  the 
attention  of  children  more  than  to  see  and  to 
have  explained  to  them  the  deeply  interesting 

{)rocesses  of  nature  in  the  development  of 
eaves,  buds,  blossoms,  fruit,  and  seeds.  How 
keenly  they  observe  when  shown  how  the 
sepals  and  petals  of  the  flower  protect  the 
embryo  of  the  future  fruit  or  seed;  or  when 
shown  the  process  of  fructification — how  the 
anthers  of  the  stamens  cast  their  pollen  upon 
the  stigma  of  the  pistil,  through  which  it  is  con- 
veyed to  the  ovary,  and  so  fructifies  the  ovule 
that  it  is  developed  into  a  fruit  or  seed  having 
power  to  reproduce  its  kind ;  and  further,  when 
shown  how  cross-fertilization  and  hybridization 
may  be  effective,  and  new  varieties  obtained 
thereby.  What  such  lessons  might  produce  in 
the  bringing  forth  of  new  and  valuable  varieties 
of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  flowers,  in  addition  to 
a  love  for  the  beautiful  and  useful,  we  can  only 
imagine.  They  would  certainly  create  a  love 
for  the  country,  and  would  deepen  the  enjoy- 
ment of  country  life,  instead  of  that  lack  of  in- 
terest in  the  farm  and  farm  life,  amounting  at 
times  even  to  weariness  and  disgust,  and  that 
longing  for  the  city  and  city  life  unfortunately 
too  common  in  these  days. 

I  have  not  alluded  to  the  planting  of  orna- 
mental trees,  shrubs  and  flowers,  since  we  have 
a  combination  of  both  in  fruit-bearing  trees;  for 
what  is  more  ornamental  than  an  apple,  pear. 
peach,  apricot  or  cherry  tree  in  full  bloom? 
And  few  things  are  more  delightful  for  their 
fragrance  than  the  apple.  When  laden  with 
ripe  fruit,  all  of  them  have  beauty  and  utility 
combined.  These  descriptions,  it  may  be  said, 
are  fair  on  paper,  but  that  fruit-growing  has 
also  its  disappointments.  We  grant  it,  knowing 
well  that  the  time  has  come  when,  if  we  wish  to 
succeed  in  growing  these  desirable  products,  we 
must  fight  insect  enemies  and  fungoid  diseases. 

But  Eden  lost  is  not  to  be  won  again,  without 
watchful  care  and  strenuous  effort,  and  the 
prize  is  "  worthy  the  sweat  of  the  noble.** 
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Official  Department. 


Department  of  Public  Instruction,  "I 
Harrisburg,  April  \^ih,  1891.     J 

THE  following  action  by  the  Convention  of 
Principals  of  the  State  Normal  Schools, 
held  in  the  rooms  of  this  Department,  February 
4th,  18^1,  in  reference  to  the  qualifications  for 
admission  and  the  course  and  term  of  study,  is 
approved: 

All  candidates  for  the  Junior  Class  must  pass 
the  State  Examination  in  June.  No  student 
who  has  been  denied  admission  to,  or  who  has 
been  rejected  from,  the  Junior  Class  of  any 
State  Normal  School,  can  be  admitted  to  the 
Junior  Class  of  any  other  State  Normal  School 
during  the  same  year. 

The  following  shall  constitute  a  Post-graduate 
Course  of  one  year  for  those  who  have  success- 
fully completed  the  Elementary  Course  of  in- 
struction : 

1 .  Mathematics,^  Solid  Geometry,  Plane  Trig- 
onometry, and  Surveying. 

2.  Latin, — Three  books  of  Caesar  and  three 
books  of  Virgil. 

3.  Pedagogy. — Advanced  Psychology,  Moral 
Philosophy,  Logic.  Practice  in  Teaching,  a  care- 
ful reading  of  "Quick's  Educational  Reform- 
ers," Fitch's  "  Lectures  on  Teaching,"  and 
Payne's  "  Contributions  to  the  Science  of  Edu- 
cation," with  written  notes  and  criticisms. 

4.  Natural  Science. — Chemistry,  Zoology,  and 
Astronomy. 

5.  History  and  Literature. — General  History, 
History  of  English  and  American  Literature, 
with  a  careful  study  of  four  classics  with  written 
notes  and  criticisms,  and  a  course  of  general 
reading.  D.  J.  Waller,  Jr., 

Supt,  of  Public  Instruction, 


ANNUAL  FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 


ITS  PUBLICATION  REQUIRED  BY  LAW. 


The  law  entitled  "  An  Act  to  regulate  the 
publication  of  the  accounts  and  financial  state- 
ments of  School  Boards,"  should  not  be  disre- 
garded by  Boards  of  Directors  in  any  part  of  the 
State.  The  penalty  named  in  the  act  may  seem 
severe,  but  the  duty  is  an  important  one.  The 
act  is  as  follows : 

Sec.  I.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  each 
board  of  School  Directors  in  the  several  school 
districts  of  this  commonwealth  annually,  at  the 
close  of  the  school  year,  to  place  in  the  hands 
of  proper  auditors  a  full  certified  statement, 
itemized,  of  their  receipts  and  expenditures  for 
the  past  year,  including  the  assets  and  liabilities 
of  the  district,  of  all  kinds,  with  all  books, 
papers  and  vouchers  relating  to  the  same,  to  be 
by  said  auditors  examined,  and  if  found  to  be 
correct,  approved ;  such  statement  to  be  spread 
upon  the  minutes  of  the  board  of  directors,  and 
in  a  condensed  but  fully  classified  form  pub- 
lishedby  said  board  in  not  less  than  ten  written 


or  printed  hand  bills,  to  be  put  up  in  the  most 
public  places  in  the  district,  or,  if  deemed  pre- 
ferable, in  the  two  newspapers  of  the  county  in 
which  the  district  is  situated,  having  the  largest 
circulation  among  the  citizens  interested ;  and 
for  any  neglect  or  failure  to  perform  the  duties 
enjoined  by  this  act,  the  officers  named  therein 
shall  be  considered  guilty  of  misdemeanor,  pun- 
ishable by  a  fine  not  exceeding  three  hundred 
dollars,  to  be  paid  into  the  school  fund  of  the 
district  in  which  the  offense  shall  have  been 
committed. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  publication  of  the  accounts 
of  school  boards  herein  provided  for  shall  be  in 
lieu  of  all  publication  of  said  accounts  now  re- 
quired by  law  ;  and  all  acts  or  parts  of  acts  in- 
consistent herewith  be  and  are  hereby  repealed. 
Provided,  That  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
not  extend  to  cities  of  the  first  class. 


NORMAL  SCHOOL  EXAMINATIONS. 


THE  annual  examinations  of  the  several  State 
Normal  Schools  for  graduation  and  for  the 
admission  of  students  to  the  Senior  class  will  be 
held  during  the  month  of  June  upon  the  dates 
named,  as  follows : 

June  2. —  West  Chester:  Prof.  Davis  and 
Supts.  Slotter  and  Foster.  Kutztown:  Prof. 
Eckels  and  Supts.  Weiss  and  Baer. 

June  g.— Mansfield:  Prof.  Snyder  and  Supts. 
Ryan  and  Transeau.  Bloomsburg:  Prof.  Lyte 
and  Supts.  Johnson  and  Harpel.  Edinboro: 
Prof.  Maltby  and  Supts.  Wright  and  Missimer. 

June  16.— Shippensburg :  Prof.  Noss  and 
Supts.  Rudy  and  Keith.  Slippery  Rock:  Prof. 
Philips  and  Supts.  McCollough  and  Luckey. 
Lock  Haven:  Prof.  Thomas  and  Supts.  Etters 
and  Miss  Herrick. 

June  23. — California:  Prof.  Welsh  and  Supts. 
Herri ngton  and  lams.  Clarion:  Prof.  Cooper 
and  Supts.  Hughes  and  McNutt.  Millersville : 
Prof.  Eldon  and  Supts.  Brenneman  and  Hoff- 
man. 

June  30. —  Indiana:  Prof.  Schaeffer  and 
Supts.  Hugus  and  Bowser. 

Superintendents  of  the  several  Normal 
School  Districts  arc  invited  to  be  present  at  the 
examination  in  their  respective  districts. 

The  expenses  of  the  members  of  the  Board 
of  Examiners  will  be  paid  by  the  State.  No 
one  appointed  as  a  member  of  the  Board  can 
be  absent  without  securing  the  services  of 
another  person,  of  the  same  class,  and  all  such 
changes  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Department. 

Each  student  must  receive  four  affirmative 
votes  out  of  five  in  order  to  graduate. 

The  following  rules  concerning  the  examina- 
tions will  be  in  force : 

1.  The  examination  must  be  strictly  private, 
no  person  being  admitted  except  the  members 
of  tne  Faculty  and  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

2.  The  voting  must  be  done  by  ballot. 
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3.  The  result  of  the  examinations  must  be 
announced  by  the  President  of  the  Board. 
The  order  of  examinations  will  be  as  follows: 

1.  A  careful,  written  examination  in  the  fol- 
lowing branches:  First — Mathematics,  including 
Arithmetic,  Algebra  and  Geometry.  Second — 
Natural  Sciences^  including  Natural  Philosophy, 
Botanyi  and  Physiology  and  Hygiene.  Third — 
Language,  including  Spelling,  Heading.  Gram- 
mar, Rhetoric  and  the  elements  of  Latin. 
Fourth  —  Historical  Sciences,  including  Geo- 
graphy, History  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Fifth— /V<7- 
fessional  Studies,  including  Mental  Philosophy, 
Methods  of  Instruction  and  School  Economy. 

2.  A  special  examination  in  Drawing,  Vocal 
Music  and  Book-keeping.  No  student  who  has 
not  studied  these  branches  to  the  extent  required, 
and  for  the  length  of  time  named  in  the  course 
of  study,  can  graduate. 

Normal  School  Principals  are  earnestly  re- 
quested to  make  a  thorough,  personal,  prelimi- 
nary examination  of  the  classes,  in  their  stiteral 
schools,  and  to  drop  all  students  not  fully  pre- 
pared, both  in  scholarship  and  teaching  skill. 

To  facilitate  these  examinations,  each  school 
is  requested  to  provide  its  class  with  a  room 
furnished  with  desks,  a  blackboard  upon  which 
questions  may  be  written,  and  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  unruled  paper  in  half  sheets,  about 
eight  by  ten  inches  in  size,  clasps  for  fastening 
the  sheets  together,  and  suitable  pencils  for 
writing. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
hopes  to  find  at  all  the  schools  the  minutes  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  several  boards  of  examin- 
ers which  have  held  sessions  at  the^e  schools, 
including  complete  lists  of  all  students  recom- 
mended for  examination . 

D.  J.  Waller,  Jr.. 
Supt,  Public  Instruction^ 

N.  B. — Applicants  for  admission  into  the  Senior 
class  must  present  themselves  on  one  of  the 
dates  named  in  circular,  as  the  fall  examinations 
have  been  discontinued. 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Adams — ^Supt.  Thoman  :  The  schools  of  the 
county,  with  a  few  exceptions,  have  closed.  A 
number  of  teachers*  normal  classes  are  about  to 
be  organized  in  several  sections  of  the  county, 
among  them  the  following :  Gettysburg,  Littles- 
town,  New  Oxford,  East  Berlin  and  York 
Springs.  All  of  them  are  specially  intended  for 
the  preparation  of  young  men  and  women  for 
the  profession  of  teaching.  It  affords  me  gteat 
pleasure  to  say  that  the  teachers  who  have 
charge  of  these  schools  are  very  active,  pro- 
ficient, and  earnest  instructors ;  we  may,  there- 
fore, expect  much  good  to  be  derived  from 
them,  and  more  particularly  that  a  better  corps 
of  teachers  will  be  found  in  our  schools  in  the 
near  future.  This,  indeed,  is  a  matter  for  con- 
gratulation. 

ALLEGHENY—Supt.  Hamilton;  The  Board  of 
Wilkinsburg  has  erected  a  handsome    brick 


'  building  on  the  site  of  the  old  one  destroyed  by 
fire  about  a  year  ago.  It  contains  fifteen  school 
rooms,  a  principal's  office,  and  a  teachers' 
room.  Each  room  is  supplied  with  suitable 
cloak  room,  water  and  washstand.  It  is  heated 
and  ventilated  throughout  by  the  Smead-Rutan 
system,  and  is,  on  the  whole,  perhaps  the  best 
large  school  building  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State.  It  is  two  stories  hi  eh  and  is  surmounted 
by  an  excellent  clock.  The  plan  of  the  build- 
ing is  entirely  different  from  any  other  in  west- 
em  Pennsylvania.  It  somewhat  resembles  a 
hollow  square,  with  the  inner  court  arched  over 
and  lighted  from  above  by  a  large  sky -light; 
this  court  or  hall  is  open  fit>m  the  floor  to  the 
dome.  The  rooms  on  the  second  floor  open 
upon  a  platform  nine  feet  wide,  which  extends 
around  the  inner  court — a  balcony  with  a  balus- 
trade finished  at  the  top  by  a  brass  railing.  It 
is  reached  by  a  double  stairway  from  the  first 
floor.  In  short,  it  is  a  beautiful  building,  com- 
fortable and  commodious,  adapted  to  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  erected.  It  represents 
not  only  the  wisdom  and  enterprise  of  the 
Board,  but  also  the  progressive  educational 
spirit  of  the  community. 

Beaver — Supt.  Hillman:  Held  a  Local  In- 
stitute at  Hartzell  school-house.  There  was  a 
large  attendance  of  directors  and  citizens — much 
interest  and  a  good  meeting.  Eight  examina- 
tions for  certificates  of  graduation  have  been 
held  in  as  many  different  townships;  there 
were  forty  applicants  in  all ;  sixteen  passed  and 
received  certificates. 

Bedford— Supt.  Potts :  Schools  for  the  most 
part  have  closed.  In  the  main,  good  work  has 
been  done.  The  attendance  has  not  been  good, 
because  of  the  bad  weather  and  sickness. 
Teachers,  with  but  few  exceptions,  have  given 
satisfaction.  My  address  hereafter  will  be  Bed- 
ford instead  of  Schellsburg,  as  formerly. 

Berks — Supt.  Zechman  :  One  Local  Institute 
was  held  this  month  at  Birdsboro.  It  was  the 
largest  held  in  the  county  this  term.  Seventy- 
eight  teachers,  thirty -five  directors,  and  about 
6cx>  citizens  attended.  These  local  gatherings 
do  more  towards  creating  a  favorable  sentiment 
for  popular  education  than  any  other  means 
ever  tried.  The  Cumru  directors  built  a  very 
commodious  two-room  school-house  in  Mohns- 
ville.  The  schools  have  been  graded.  This 
Board  has  done  its  duty.  Most  of  the  country 
schools  closed  this  month.  We  have  reports 
from  sixty-four  schools,  in  which  money  was 
collected  to  found  libraries. 

Blair— Supt.  Wertz :  The  public  schools  of 
Duncansville  were  presented  with  an  American 
flag  by  the  citizens  of  the  town.  The  presenta- 
tion was  made  with  appropriate  exercises,  con- 
sisting of  addresses  relating  to  the  work  and 
progress  of  our  common  schools  and  the  sing- 
mg  of  national  airs.  Many  of  our  schools  are 
closed. 

Butler— Supt.  McCollough  :  The  majority 
of  our  schools  have  closed.  Generally  speak- 
ing they  have  all  done  very  successful  work. 
Some  of  the  districts  have  extended  their  term 
to  eight  months,  and  we  hope  that  all  others 
will  follow  their  example.    One  hundred  and 
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twenty- five  pupils  graduated  from  the  common 
school  course,  and  will  receive  diplomas. 

Bucks— Supt.  Slotter:  The  Local  Institute, 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Teachers*  Asso- 
ciation of  Solebury  and  New  Hope,  at  the  latter 
place,  was  a  large  and  enthusiastic  meeting. 
The  schools  in  the  six-months  districts  are  now 
closed,  and  many  of  the  teachers  are  now  at 
the  Normal  Schools. 

Cambria— Supt.  Leech:  The  South  Fork 
Ind.  District  has  been  abolished,  and  three 
new  districts  created,  viz.,  Portage  boro\  Mor- 
rellville  boro',  and  Dale  boro'. 

Cameron — Supt.  Herrick:  The  examination 
of  the  senior  class  of  the  Emporium  High 
School  was  conducted  by  the  County  Superin- 
tendent, and  three  of  the  Protestant  ministers  of 
the  place.  Six  young  ladies  will  graduate. 
Prof.  Harry  F.  Stouffer  has  done  most  excellent 
work  as  principal. 

Centre — Supt.  Etters:  A  very  interesting 
Local  Institute  including  Gregg,  Haines,  Miles, 
Millheim  and  Penn  districts,  was  held  at  Mill- 
heim.  D.  H.  Fortney,  Esq.,  was  present  Friday 
evening,  and  for  two  and  a  half  hours  kept  a 
very  fine  audience  highly  interested  on  "  The 
Relation  of  School  Directors  to  Schools." 
Among  the  subjects  discussed  during  Saturday's 
session  were  Free  Text-books  and  Compulsory 
Education.  The  teachers  and  directors  present 
expressed  themselves  in  unmistakable  terms  as 
in  favor  of  free  text  books;  they  are  also  of  opin- 
ion that  our  School  Laws  should  contain  a  com- 
pulsory act.  They  very  vigorously  oppose  the 
idea  of  the  State  printing  text-books. 

Chester — Supt.  Walton:  Pocopson  Town- 
ship has  furnished  Baker's  School  with  individ- 
ual desks  and  a  new  floor.  The  Franklin 
schools  have  increased  their  library  by  thirty 
volumes.  Reading  Tables  in  country  schools 
are  becoming  common.  The  last  Local  Insti- 
tute of  the  season  was  held  at  Kennett  Square. 
Deep  interest  was  manifested  in  the  Savings 
Banks  and  Manual  Training  as  presented  by 
Dr.  G.  M.  Philips  and  Rev.  F.  A.  Hinkley. 
We  now  have  manual  training  successfully 
taught  in  eleven  rural  schools,  and  consider  it 
no  longer  an  experiment.  We  trust  the  num- 
ber of  schools  may  be  doubled  by  another  year. 

Columbia — Supt.  Johnston :  An  interesting 
Local  Institute  was  held  in  Berwick.  An  enter- 
tainment was  given  the  previous  evening  by  Prin- 
cipatl  Richardson,  of  the  Berwick  High  School, 
and  his  pupils.  Although  the  weather  was  un- 
favorable, yet  an  attentive  and  appreciative 
audience  listened  to  the  excellent  talks  given 
by  Mrs.  Alma  Sager  Welsh  and  Prof.  Hartline 
of  the  Bloomsburg  Normal  School,  and  others. 
This  is  the  fifth  meeting  we  have  had  this  year. 
Great  interest  has  been  manifested  and  we  feel, 
therefore,  that  some  good  has  been  accom- 
plished. 

Cumberland^  Supt.  Beitzel :  Educational 
meetings  were  held  in  North  Middleton,  Inde- 
pendent, and  New  Cumberland,  all  of  which 
were  well  attended.  All  but  a  few  of  the 
schools  in  the  rural  districts  are  closed.  Quite 
a  large  number  of  teachers  and  prospective 
teachers  will  attend  the  C.  V.  State  Normal 


School  during  the  spring  term.  A  number  of 
summer  schools  will  be  opened  throughout  the 
county. 

Delaware— Supt.  Smith:  The  children  of 
the  Upland  secondary  schools  gave  an  enter- 
tainment from  which  they  realized  a  consider- 
able sum  with  which  to  start  a  school  library. 
This  makes  twenty- one  libraries  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  county.  In  this  respect,  Radnor 
is  the  banner  township,  having  six  libraries  with 
692  volumes.  The  teachers  nnd  these  libraries 
of  great  benefit  to  their  pupils,  They  not  only 
aid  in  cultivating  a  taste  for  reading  a  better 
class  of  literature,  but  stimulate  the  pupils  to 
greater  earnestness  in  their  studies.  Schools 
have  been  opened  in  the  new  building  recently 
completed  in  Folsom,  Ridley  township.  The 
building  is  a  two-story  brick,  containing  four 
large  and  well-lighted  rooms.  It  is  heated  from 
the  cellar,  and  supplied  with  slate  blackboard 
and  patent  furniture.  It  is  in  every  way  in 
keepmg  with  other  fine  buildings  erected  by 
this  same  Board.  On  the  evening  of  Tuesday, 
March  24th,  one  hundred  and  three  men,  who 
went  to  the  Rockdale  public  schools  prior  to 
1870,  met  at  the  old  school  house  and  held  a 
reunion.  It  was  a  remarkable  gathering  of 
men,  successful  in  all  the  professions  and  vari- 
ous walks  of  life,  many  of  whom  had  finished 
their  education  in  the  public  schools.  A  num- 
ber of  them  engaged  in  the  games  they  used 
to  enjoy,  and  many  were  the  mcidents  related 
of  past  school-days.  A  very  interesting  pro- 
gramme was  carried  out  and  an  elaborate  ban- 
quet enjoyed.  A  permanent  organization  was 
effected  and  an  annual  meeting  will  be  held. 
Such  a  meeting  is  unusual,  and  it  speaks  very 
emphatically  of  the  good  impressions  made  by 
the  public  schools  of  that  day. 

Franklin. — Supt.  Slyder:  The  schools  in 
the  rural  districts  are  nearly  all  closed.  We 
have  had  a  remarkably  pleasant  and  profitable 
term, 

Huntingdon. — Supt.  Rudy:  Supt.  Shim- 
mell,  Huntingdon  boro',  held  his  nrst  Local 
Institute,  March  21st.  There  was  a  large  at- 
tendance of  teachers  and  citizens.  The  work 
done  was  both  entertaining  and  instructive. 
The  Brethren's  Normal  College  began  its  spring 
term,  March  23d,  with  a  flattering  enrollment 
of  students. 

Juniata. — Supt.  Carney :  Our  schools  are  all 
closed  now,  except  two  or  three,  in  which  the 
teachers  were  for  a'  lime  incapacitated  by  sick- 
ness. The  term,  in  a  few  townships,  extended 
into  April,  which  I  think  is  a  mistake  in  country 
districts,  as  the  roads  are  bad,  and  more  or  less 
"  moving  "  has  to  be  done  which  causes  a  lack 
of  interest 

Lackawanna. — Supt.  Davis  :  A  Local  Insti- 
tute was  held  at  Glenbum  ;  the  attendance  was 
good  and  the  meeting  a  success.  Also  one  at 
Moscow ;  at  least  twenty-five  teachers  were 
present.  Addresses  were  made  by  Supt. 
Fowler,  of  Dunmore ;  J.  C.  Taylor,  of  Scranton ; 
R.  N.  Davis,  of  Archbald,  and  others.  The 
new  school  building  in  Blakely  has  been  com- 
pleted and  is  now  occupied.  The  new  building 
in  Fell  township  has  also  been  completed  and 
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will  be  opened  at  once.  Two  teachers  will  be 
employea  in  this  building. 

Lebanon. — Supt.  Snoke:  I  have  examined 
promotion  classes  in  the  schools  of  Palmyra, 
Jonestown,  Fredericksburg,  Myerstown,  Schaef- 
ferstown,  Richland  and  Newmanstown  and  held 
six  examinations  of  applicaifls  for  the  public 
school  diploma.  Quite  a  number  of  pupils 
presented  themselves  for  this  examination,  most 
of  whom  acquitted  themselves  very  creditably, 
showing  that  our  schools  are  doing  efficient 
work. 

Lehigh— Supt.  Knauss:  The  schools  in  the 
six  months  districts  closed  about  April  i8.  In 
general  they  were  very  successful.  Consider- 
able sickness  among  the  children  prevented 
re}?ular  attendance.  The  joint  local  institute  at 
Bethlehem  was  well  attended.  Preparations 
are  being  made  for  the  erection  of  a  number  of 
school-houses  during  the  summer.  Some  young 
people  having  teaching  in  view  are  attending 
State  Normal  Schools  and  other  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning.  A  number  of  our  best  teachers 
Will  teach  summer  or  private  schools  and  organ- 
ize normal  classes. 

Luzerne— Supt.  Harrison:  Butler  township 
repainted  three  houses,  replastered  one,  put 
slate  boards  into  four,  and  furnished  seven 
reading  charts,  one  music  chart,  and  one  ana- 
tomical chart.  The  secretary  visits  each  school 
at  least  once  a  month.  A  graded  school  is 
maintained  at  Drums,  where  all  pupils  of  the 
township  of  advanced  grade  may  attend. 
The  schools  generally  are  doing  good  work. 
Sugarloaf  township  erected  a  new  building  at 
Seybertsville  to  take  the  place  of  the  one 
burned  down  last  year,  It  is  a  very  good 
building  and  well  arranged.  The  Secretary 
visits  the  schools  monthly.  The  teachers  arc 
doing  good  work.  The  directors  of  Kingston 
township  have  decided  to  add  a  month  to  the 
term.  The  schools  of  Foster  will  be  kept  open 
ten  months.  I  find  nearly  all  the  teachers  arc 
taking  some  educational  paper  and  are  en- 
deavoring to  keep  abreast  with  the  best  edu- 
cational thought  of  the  day.  Local  Institutes 
were  held  at  Kingston  and  Shickshinny,  both 
of  which  were  interesting  and  instructive. 

Lycoming— Supt.  Lose :  An  examination  for 
the  Common  School  Diploma  was  held  in 
nearly  all  the  districts  of  the  county  March  14th. 
The  questions  were  prepared  by  the  County 
Superintendent,  and  forwarded  to  the  Secretary 
of  each  School  Board.  The  Secretary  notified 
the  teachers  of  his  district  when  and  where  the 
examination  would  be  held,  and  delivered  to 
them  the  questions  on  the  morning  of  the  ex- 
amination day.  The  papers,  after  they  had 
been  examined  and  graded  by  the  teachers  and 
a  director  of  the  district,  were  forwarded  to  the 
Teachers*  Exchange,  where  a  committee  of  five 
teachers  and  the  County  Superintendent  re- 
examined them  and-  awarded  the  diplomas. 
Fifty-seven  pupils  succeeded  in  passing  ihe  ex- 
amination. The  object  of  the  examination  is  to 
induce  pupils  to  remain  in  school  until  they 
shall  have  completed  the  common  school 
studies. 

Mercer— Supt.  Hess:    During  the  month 


examinations  for  graduation  from  the  common 
school  course  were  held  by  committees  of  three 
leading  teachers  at  seven  convenient  points 
within  the  county.  One  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  candidates  presented  themselves  for  exam- 
ination, of  whom  one  hundred  and  '^'^t,  received 
diplomas.  West  Salem  and  Hickory,  with 
about  twenty  schools  each,  have  decided  on  a 
continuous  term  for  next  year.  It  is  claimed  by 
many  that  the  work  done  in  our  country  schools 
was  never  more  satisfactory  than  during  the 
term  just  closed. 

Montour— Supt.  Steinbach :  Miss  Mary 
Hughes,  first  assistant  in  the  Danville  High 
School,  died  March  30th.  Her  entire  life  was 
spent  in  the  work  of  education.  For  half  a 
century  she  was  a  student  and  teacher.  Her 
work  as  a  teacher  was  very  thorough,  and  all 
who  received  instruction  at  her  hands  will  long 
remember  her.  She  was  a  devoted  member  of 
St.  Paul's  M.  E.  Church.  A  consistent  Christ- 
ian, "dying  in  the  faith,*'  she  passed,  as  we 
believe,  from  earthly  scenes  into  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Great  Master  to  share  the  rewards 
of  life  eternal. 

Perry — Supt.  Aumiller :  All  but  a  few  graded 
schools  are  closed.  The  year  has  been  a  suc- 
cessful one.  Three  pupils  graduated  from  the 
Marysville  High  School.  Appropriate  com- 
mencement exercises  were  held  in  the  Reformed 
Church.  The  performance  of  the  graduates 
reflected  credit  upon  themselves  and  their 
school.  State  Supt.  Waller  delivered  an  inter- 
esting and  instructive  address,  and  the  County 
Superintendent  presented  the  diplomas. 
Bloomfi^ld  Academy  opened  with  about  sixty 
students.  Many  teachers  have  gone  to  the 
different  normal  schools. 

Potter — Supt.  Kies :  The  winter  session  of 
the  County  Teachers'  Association  was  held  at 
Roulet.  Two  ••  Locals  "  were  held  in  March, 
at  Austin  and  at  Ulysses.  Teachers  and  citizens 
have  shown  commendable  interest  in  these 
meetings  this  year. 

Snyder— Supt.  Hermann :  A  Normal  de- 
partment will  be  opened  at  the  Missionary 
Institute,  Selinsgrove,  April  6th.  Mr.  H.  S. 
Stetler,  who  taught  in  Middleburgh  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  has  moved  to  Akron,  Ohio ;  and 
Mr.  A.  M.  Wonder,  of  Freeburg,  has  accepted 
a  position  in  Central  Pennsylvania  College  at 
New  Berlin. 

Somerset — Supt.  Berkey:  The  Directors  of 
the  county  held  their  annual  convention  at 
Somerset.  Although  the  attendance  was  not 
so  large,  yet  the  districts  were  well  represented, 
and  the  meeting  probably  the  best  ot  the  kind 
ever  held.  A  permanent  Directors'  Association 
was  formed.  The  free  text-book  system  was 
most  heartily  endorsed,  and  county  uniformity 
was  ordered  to  be  continued.  The  majority  of 
the  directors  favored  district  supervision,  and 
all  agreed  in  asking  for  a  larger  State  appropri- 
ation. Deputy  Supt.  Houck  was  present  and 
rendered  most  valuable  service. 

Warren— Supt.  Putnam :  Local  Institutes 
were  held  at  Sugar  Grove,  Tidioute,  and  Glade. 
At  Sugar  Grove  the  meeting  covered  two  even- 
ing and  one  day  session.    On  Friday  evening. 
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Supt.  Rogers,  of  the  schools  of  Jamestown, 
New  York,  made  an  excellent  address,  and  the 
County  Superintendent  gave  a  short  review  of 
the  school  work  in  this  county.  Saturday  even- 
ing, Supt.  McGowan,  of  the  Warren  schools, 
gave  an  instructive  talk  on  "The  Phonograph," 
Large  audiences  were  the  order,  and  much 
interest  was  manifested.  The  day  session  was 
devoted  to  the  discussion  of  practical  questions 
relating  to  school-room  work.  Nearly  all  the 
teachers  of  the  township  were  present,  with 
many  from  other  districts.  At  Tidioute,  the 
manual  training  department  was  the  centre  of 
interest.  The  work  done  there  was  on  exhibi- 
tion, with  a  class  of  girls  busy  at  their  benches, 
showing  just  how  the  work  goes  on.  Specimens 
of  free  hand  and  mechanical  drawing  were 
also  displayed.  Many  of  the  citizens  were  in 
attendance.  The  reputation  of  Tidioute  as  an 
educational  centre  is  well  deserved,  as  the  work 
of  the  schools  amply  demonstrates.  The  Glade 
meeting  was  devoted  to  purely  Institute  work. 
Papers  on  many  subjects  of  interest  to  teachers 
were  presented.  The  Glade  School  Board  has 
done  much  during  the  past  few  years  in  behalf 
of  educational  progress,  as  their  fine  buildings 
and  good  schools  will  testify.  The  Institutes 
are  awakening  the  people  to  the  needs  of  the 
schools,  and  advancement  will  surely  follow. 
The  attendance  is  always  good. 

Wayne. — Supt.  Kennedy:  Graduating  exer- 
cises of  a  high  order  were  held  at  the  Starrucca 
graded  school.  The  schools  visited  this  month 
were  found  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition. 

Chambersburg. — Supt.  Hockenberry  :  In- 
stead of  the  usual  day  set  apart  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  life  and  works  of  some  eminent 
author,  the  26th  of  March  was  observed  as 
Pennsylvania  Day.  Everything  pejtaining  to 
the  history  and  resources  of  the  State  was 
drawn  upon :  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
aborigines  and  early  colonists,  Swedes,  Ger- 
mans. Scotch-Irish  and  English ;  men  of  note 
in  science,  art,  literature  and  statesmanship; 
battles  and  battle-fields  and  other  places  of  note; 
the  railroads,  oil  fields,  manufactures,  forests 
and  animals  ;  in  short,  for  two  weeks  previous, 
teachers  and  scholars  ransacked  every  nook 
and  corner  for  information  with  a  zest  rarely 
witnessed.  The  information  thus  gained  was 
embodied  in  carefully  prepared  essays,  which, 
together  with  the  reading  of  choice  selections 
mainly  from  Pennsylvania  writers,  and  the 
singing  of  patriotic  songs,  constituted  the  exer- 
cises of  the  day.  The  essays  referred  to  con- 
tain a  great  amount  of  information  about  the 
dear  old  Keystone  State  not  readily  found  any- 
where else.  Both  teachers  and  pupits  are  to  be 
commended  for  the  zeal  and  labor  bestowed 
upon  the  work.  It  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  valuable  general  exercises 
we  have  ever  had.  ^ 

Hazle  Twp.,  {Luzerne  Co,) — Supt.  Jones : 
Mr.  J.  A.  Campbell,  teacher  of  the  intermediate 
school  at  Stockton,  died  during  the  month,  and 
is  succeeded  by  Ella  Duffy.  Out  of  respect  to 
the  memory  of  a  fellow- member,  the  regular 
district  Institute  meeting  was  adjourned  and  the 
teachers  attended  the  funeral  in  a  body. 


Lebanon.— Supt.  Boger :  On  account  of  the 
crowded  condition  of  two  of  our  Boys'  Primary 
schools  aggregating  200  pupils,  the  Board  has 
been  obliged  to  open  a  new  school,  renting  a 
hall  for  the  purpose.  We  issued  to  our  schools 
March  13th,  the  first  free  supply  of  slates,  pens, 
pencils,  ink,  paper,  etc.  We  believe  that  this 
will  facilitate  and  improve  our  school  work. 

Nanticoke.— Supt.  Miller :  The  Prang  Sys- 
tem of  Form  Study  and  Drawing,  under  the 
supervision  of  Miss  Stella  Skinner,  special  in- 
structor, is  being  very  successfully  introduced 
into  our  schools. 

New  Brighton. — Supt.  Richey:  We  are  still 
working  along  the  old  lines,  but  believe  that 
we  are  steadily  improving  in  system,  methods, 
and  education  in  general.  The  educational 
spirit  in  Beaver  county  is  certainly  a  living 
reality.  In  the  latter  part  of  February,  the 
superintendents  and  principals  of  the  county 
held  a  meeting  in  Beaver  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing  a  Teachers'  Association.  It  was  a 
success,  and  we  propose  holding  a  summer 
school  of  methods  here  'during  the  month  of 
August,  which  will  be  under  the  direction  of  the 
Association.  We  intend  to  bring  four  or  five  of 
the  best  instructors  in  the  land  to  our  county, 
and  propose  to  have  one  of  the  best  schools 
ever  held  in  this  part  of  the  State.  We  have  in 
this  valley  a  very  large  number  of  graded 
schools,  and  it  is  right  that  we  should  organize 
a  school  here  for  the  special  benefit  of  our  own 
teachers. 

Plymouth  Twp.  {Luzerne Co,) — Prof.  Gildea: 
The  teachers  of  the  tenth  local  district  of  Lu- 
zerne County  held  a  profitable  Institute  at 
Kingston.  Many  teachers  from  surrounding 
districts  were  also  present.  An  interesting  and 
instructive  programme  was  carried  out.  The 
people  of  Kingston  displayed  the  generous  hos- 
pitahty  for  which  they  are  justly  celebrated,  in 
providing  accommodations  for  all  teachers  that 
attended  from  a  distance. 

Shamokin — Supt.  Harpel :  A  number  of 
maps  and  charts  were  added  to  our  supply  of 
apparatus,  and  sets  of  instructive  supplementary 
readers  were  purchased  for  each  grade.  Quite 
a  large  number  of  volumes  were  added  to  the 
pedagogical  libraries  of  the  several  buildings. 

South  Easton— Supt.  ShuU:  Our  district, 
during  the  last  four  months,  has  been  afHicted 
with  about  all  the  ills  to  which  children  are 
liable.  The  percentage  in  some  of  the  schools 
has  been  below  60  for  several  months. 

Steelton — Supt.  McGinnes:  The  spirit  of 
school  room  decoration  is  abroad  in  some  of 
our  schools.  Recently  each  grammar  school 
placed  upon  its  walls  two  portraits  of  eminent 
men  and  a  handsome  clock.  The  C  class  of 
the  High  School,  following  in  the  footsteps  of 
its  predecessors,  has  presented  to  the  school  a 
fine  large  engraving,  representing  *'The  First 
Prayer  m  Congress."  There  are  now  six  fine 
portraits  and  engravings  upon  the  walls  of  the 
High  School  rooms,  gifts  of  the  last  six  classes 
that  entered  the  school ;  Dr.  E.  E.  Higbee,  Dr. 

J'.  P.  Wickersham,  Thaddeus  Stevens,  Longfel- 
ow,  Washington  and  His  Generals,  and  the 
picture  mentioned  above. 
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I.  Underaeath  the  May-tree's  snow-white  bios- lonif  Often  have  we  wandered,  you  and     I, 
a.  Underneath  the  May-tree  mem  -  'ry     lin  -  gers    Fondly  o'er  the  bliss  two  hearts  confessed. 


i'""c'i4'h  I'li'rfffFftFFipFr 


rfjVJ^/a'iJjJIjJ  J  jTjJJyiJ  JlJ^ 


*  *  tJt 


List'nlng  to  the  mill  stream's  softest  whisper,  Like  a  dream  serene  -  ly    glid  -  ing        by. 
When  the  future  seemed  so  bright  and  love- ly,  As  the  sun    in  splendor  sank   to       rest. 


r-M'iE'fe'rM^pfflFFfgFFliipfp 


t^m  JUJ  Jj:l'ir  J  Jl;  JiUilti'J  Jl 


Happy,  happy  moments,  far  too  fleeting,  Softest  whispers  loved  so  well;  Hearts  with  joy,  with  joy,  to- 
Fairest,  fairest  blossoms  fade  and  wither,  Life's  sweet  May  too  soon  is  gone ;  Can,  oh,  can  the  hearts  once 


geth 
thus 


•  er   beating.  Ten- der    se-crets  oft  would  tell; 
to  -  gether    Cold  and  loveless    fade    a-  lone?        Cold  and  loveless  fade  a  -  lone? 


;        Sweetest    secrets    oft  would    tell. 
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Underneath  the  May-tree's  snow-white  Uos-som,  Oft -en  have  we  wandered,    you  and    I. 
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list'ning  to  the  mill-stream's  softest    ma  •  sic,  Like  a  dream,  serene 


ly    glid -ing    by. 
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THE  MOST  REMARKABLE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  REPORTS. 


FOURTH   ANNUAL   REPORT,  IN   1838,  BY  DR.  THOS.  H.    BURROWES. 


IT  will  be  of  interest  to  many  who  have 
leisure  for  these  things,  and  who  are  de- 
sirous of  knowing  the  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  our  Pennsylvania  Common  School 
System,  to  read  what— -considering  the  time 
at  which  it  appeared  and  the  man  by  whom 
it  was  written — we  have  long  regarded  the 
most  remarkable  school  report,  if  not  the 
most  extraordinary  public  document,  that 
has  ever  been  issued  from  Harrisburg. 
When,  in  1867  and  1868,  Dr.  Burrowes  re- 
published in  this  Journal  the  first  eighteen 
annual  school  reports,  issued  before  TAe 
Journal  was  established  in  1852,  he  com- 
mented upon  them  editorially  as  they  were 
reprinted  from  month  to  month,  in  a  series 
of  articles  entitled  **  Notes  on  our  State 
School  Documents."  Referring  to  this 
Fourth  Report,  he  wrote  as  follows : 

In  the  republication  of  the  series  of  annual 
reports  by  former  State  Superintendents, 
that  of  1838  is  now  presented.  Being  a 
very  long  one,  though  condensed  within  as 
little  space  as  it  well  could  be  by  the  use  of 
small  type,  it  is  not  now  proposed  to  addi- 
tionally bore  the  reader  with  any  personal 
account  of  the  author.  Some  remarks, 
however,  may  be  ventured  as  to  certain 
views  in  this  report  whic\  fuller  experience 
and  knowledge  of  the  system  have  since  led 
bim  to  change. 

Before  specifying  these  changes,  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  state  the  plan  of 
action  which  the  author  adopted  when  he 


first  took  charge  of  the  system,  and  which  he- 
has  never  since  seen  good  cause  either  to  re- 
gret or  abandon. 

The  writer  of  the  report  was  an  active- 
politician  when  first  appointed  to  the  station 
of  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  and  ex- 
officio  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 
It  was  on  that  ground  alone  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed ;  and  so  little  reference  was  there  to 
the  educational  department  of  his  duties, 
that  he  scarcely  knew,  and  certainly  did  not 
think  properly  of,  his  responsibility  in  that 
respect,  when  he  entered  the  office.  It  was 
therefore  with  some  surprise  and  no  little 
alarm  that  he  beheld  the  accumulated  letters 
on  common  school  affairs,  from  every 
quarter  of  the  State,  brought  in  a  bushel 
basket  about  two  weeks  after  he  assumed  the- 
duties  of  the  office ; — the  mass  having  been- 
kept  back  to  that  time  owing  to  the  pressure 
of  more  urgent  business.  He  can  never 
forget  the  head -ache, — aye,  and  the  heart- 
ache,— produced  by  the  perusal  and  the  at- 
tempt to  systematize  and  understand  the 
vast  subject  thus  presented.  There  were 
questions  of  every  school  hue,  kind,  and 
shape ; — involving  difficulty  as  to  the  loca- 
tion of  school  houses,  the  assessment  and 
collection  of  tax,  the  qualifications  of  teach- 
ers, the  selection  of  branches  of  study  and 
school  books,  the  use  of  the  Scriptures,  in- 
struction in  catechism,  mode  of  government, 
kinds  of  punishment,  opposition  to  the  sys- 
tem, &c.,  &c.    And  these,  too,  addressed 
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to  one  who  knew  about  as  much  of  the  de- 
tails of  school  affairs  as  he  did  of  the  local 
geography  of  the  moon.  What  was  to  be 
done?  Either  the  office  was  to  beresigned, 
or  an  attempt  made  to  prepare  for  its  proper 
discharge.  His  spirit — unchilled  by  the 
third  of  a  century  which  has  since  shed  its 
sobering  influences — forbade  resignation, 
as  cowardly  ;  besides,  even  if  he  retired,  it 
was  difficult  to  see  where  a  successor  with 
the  necessary  knowledge  and  experience 
could  be  found.  The  other  expedient  was 
therefore  adopted;  but  here  agam  there  was 
difficulty.  The  time  was  so  short,  and  the 
wants  of  the  system  were  so  urgent,  that 
careful  preparation  for  the  duties  of  the 
office,  by  a  course  of  educational  reading, 
including  the  history  and  condition  of  the 
systems  of  other  States  and  nations,  was  out 
of  the  question,  even  if  all  his  time  could  be 
devoted  to  the  purpose,  as  it  could  not. 
For  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  at  that 
period  the  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  were  very  much  greater 
than  now.  Then,  all  the  county  officers. 
Judges  and  other  magistrates  who  are  now 
elected,  were  appointed  by  the  Executive, 
and  new  selections  of  most  of  them  to  be  at 
once  made  by  the  new  Governor  just  inau- 
gurated. Our  vast  system  of  Internal  Im- 
provement was  also  then  in  full  progress,  not 
only  involving  numerous  appointments,  but 
the  negotiation  and  payment  of  large  loans 
for  its  construction.  All  these  and  the 
other  duties  of  the  office,  threw  upon  the 
Secretary  labor  sufficient  to  occupy  all  his 
daylight  hours,  and  left  no  time  for  school 
affairs,  except  such  as  could  be  spared  from 
sleep. 

Fortunate,  it  is  now  thought,  was  this 
state  of  affairs.  It  threw  the  officer  and  the 
State  on  their  own  resources.  Instead  of 
studying  the  Prussian  or  the  New  England 
system,  and  copying  after  either, — except 
in  the  single  feature  of  the  freedom  and 
generality  of  instruction, — the  actual  social 
condition  and  the  known  educational  wants 
of  Pennsylvania  were  looked  at,  and  the  at- 
tempt was  made  to  supply  the  one  in  accord- 
ance with  the  nature  of  the  other.  Not  a 
single  report,  not  a  law,  not  a  treatise  from 
any  other  nation  or  State  was  examined.  A 
;great  Commonwealth,  with  vast  and  grow- 
ling resources — agricultural,  mineral,  manu- 
tfactuffing  and  commercial, — yet  with  a  popu- 
ilation  of  a  distracting  variety  of  national 
origin,  involving  much  variety  in  language, 
religion  and  customs,  and  with  no  very 
.kindly  feelings  the  one  to  the  other,  and, 
xworse  than  all,  with  bitter  hostility  in  the 


large  majority  to  the  system  itself, — was  be- 
held and  had  to  be  taken  as  the  field  of  op- 
eration. On  this  field,  it  is  now  evident  as 
it  was  then  soon  suspected,  that  little  light 
from  abroad,  in  the  arrangement  of  details 
at  least,  could  be  obtained.  Thus  it  was 
that,  with  little  borrowed  assistance,  and 
founding  it  on  the  actual  wants  of  the  State 
and  the  few  grand  leading  principles  in  the 
otherwise  crude  school  laws  of  1834  and 
1835,  t^€  Pennsylvania  System  was  buiU  up, 
by  herself  and  for  herself. 

As  regards  the  acts  of  1834  and  1835,  it 
was  also,  perhaps,  fortunate  that  they  were 
bald  almost  to  bareness*  in  administrative 
detail,  and  imperfect  almost  to  the  extent  of 
unintelligibiiity,  except  in  their  leading 
principles.  This  threw  upon  the  officer  a 
choice  of  evils:  Either  he  was  to  permit  the 
system  to  remain,  in  many  of  its  details,  al- 
most dormant  till  legislative  remedy  could 
be  obtained;  or  he  had  to  administer  it  in 
many  of  those  details  without  specific  statu- 
tory authority,  and  according  to  what  was 
supposed  to  be  the  intention  of  the  law- 
making power,  deduced  from  the  naked  fact 
of  the  establishment  of  a  common  system. 
The  latter  alternative  was  adopted  ;  and 
hence  it  was  that,  when  the  admirable  school 
law  of  June  13,  1836,  was  in  process  of  for- 
mation, considerable  experience  had  already 
been  acquired,  and  some  confidence  was  felt 
in  the  suggestions  then  made  towards  its  de- 
tails. 

After  the  passage  of  that  act,  not  only 
was  less  difficulty  in  the  administration  of 
the  system  experienced,  but,  by  that  time, 
full  confidence  was  felt  in  the  course  which 
necessity  had  completed, — that  of  shaping 
our  system  to  our  own  condition  and  wants, 
and  of  relying  little,  if  at  all,  on  communi- 
ties of  widely  different  composition,  with 
different  interests,  and,  as  regards  the  Old 
World,  with  different  forms  of  government. 
And,  now,  on  looking  back,  some  honest 
pride  is  felt, — taking  the  .  report  in  this 
number  as  the  evidence, — that  so  much  was 
learned  and  done  in  so  short  a  time;  the 
result  being  attributed,  under  Providence, 
to  the  independent  principle  of  action 
which  had  been,  from  the  force  of  circum- 
stances, adopted. 

The  chief  recommendations  of  the  report 
which  are  now  felt  to  be  erroneous,  are : — 

I.  The  proposition  to  pay  Directors  for 
their  services,  or  to  reduce  the  number  in 
each  board  to  three.  Both  are  believed  to 
be  unsound.  The  County  Superintendency 
having  relieved  the  Boards  of  their  most 
difficult  and  embarrassing  duties; — those  of 
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the  examination  of  teachers  and  the  profes- 
sional visitation  of  the  schools, — their  re- 
maining official  acts  can  be  readily  and 
ought  to  be  willingly  performed,  out  of  a 
sense  of  social. duty  and  for  the  sake  of  their 
own  children.  And,  if  so,  these  duties  will 
be  better  discharged,  with  more  ease  to 
themselves  and  with  a  fuller  representation 
of  the  district,  by  six  than  three  members. 

2.  The  strong  approval  of  sub  or  primary 
school  Districts.  This,  which,  by  the  by,  is 
the  New  England  plan,  was  early  found  to 
be  inexpedient  and  embarrassing,  and  has 
long  since  been  abandoned,  to  the  great 
benefit  of  the  system.  It  was,  after  all,  an 
expedient  to  effect  that  better  and  more 
regular  local  supervision,  which  we  hope 
soon  to  see  accomplished  by  a  paid  profes- 
sional Local  Superintendent  for  the  whole 
district. 

With  these  exceptions  the  work  of  his 
youth  has  still  the  approval  of  the  author's 
age.  It  is  true,  that  several  of  the  proposi- 
tions— such  as  the  germ  ideas  relating  to  the 
professional  training  of  teachers,  improve- 
ment of  school  houses,  etc., — have  since 
been  very  considerably  enlarged  in  their  de- 
velopment ;  but,  in  the  light  of  the  present, 
he  IS  thankful  to  find  so  much  to  approve 
and  so  little  to  retract. 


FOURTH  ANNUAL  REPORT. 


THE  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Common  Schools  to  the  Legisla- 
ture is  made  under  the  most  encouraging  cir- 
cumstances. It  is  true  the  system  is  neither  in 
full  operation  nor  is  its  machinery  perfect.  But 
the  momentous  question,  Can  education  be 
made  as  general  and  as  unbought  as  liberty  ? 
has  been  determined  in  the  affirmative  by  the 
intelligence  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  other  countries  the  edict  of  an  Emperor, 
or  an  unconditional  act  of  the  Legislature,  forms 
a  system  of  public  instruction  and  wills  it  into 
operation.  No  choice  between  acceptance  or 
rejection,  and  little  control  over  the  details  of 
the  law,  or  the  conduct  of  its  agents,  are  en- 
trusted to  the  community.  With  us  it  is  differ- 
ent. Here,  the  system  being  intended  solely 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people  and  not  of  the 
government,  its  adoption  necessarily  depends 
on  their  estimate  of  its  advantages,  and  its  ad- 
ministration is  mainly  in  their  hands.  That 
their  action  should  be  slow  and  their  decision 
not.  altogether  unanimous  on  a  subject  so  im- 
portant, is  therefore  not  surprising. 

At  first  view,  it  may  dishearten  the  repubK- 
can  to  behold  the  governments  of  the  Old  World 
rapidly  preceding  us  in  the  noble  cause  of 
Popular  Education.  England,  Scotland,  France, 
Baden,  Bavaria,  Wurtemburg,  Prussia  and  even 
Austria,  Russia  and  Turkey,  are  either  far  ad- 


vanced or  earnestly  engaging  in  the  work. 
Others  are  aroused.  All.  from  the  most  free 
monarchy  down  to  the  lowest  despotism,  are 
alive  to  the  subject.  The  hitherto  pent-up 
sluices  of  knowledge  are  about  being  thrown 
open ;  but,  whether  the  stream  is  to  be  free  and 
unrestrained  or  to  flow  only  in  such  channels 
as  shall  comport  with  the  safety  and  tend  to  the 
perpetuation  of  peculiar  forms  of  government. 
It  is  foreign  to  the  present  purpose  to  inquire. 

There  is  nothing  ominous  of  evil  to  popular 
right  in  this  changed  policy  of  the  rulers.  They 
have  only  made  and  are  controlled  by  one  dis- 
covery in  the  science  of  man :  They  have  as- 
certained that  the  natural  and  irrepressible 
tendency  of  knowledge  is  general  diffusion. 
What  may  be  the  effect  of  that  which  must 
inevitably  be  the  next,  viz :  That  knowledge  is 
power,  remains  for  the  experience  of  a  future 
generation  to  determine. 

The  great  lesson  so  far  as  it  has  advanced,  is, 
to  us,  full  of  instruction,  and,  if  properly  im- 
proved, of  encouragement.  It  teaches  that  if 
the  general  spread  of  education  is  necessary  to 
the  well-being  of  monarchical  governments, 
which  are  almost  uncontrolled  by  the  mass  of 
society,  it  is  with  us  more  necessary,  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  power  which  the 
people  exercise.  Where  each  citizen  is  a  law- 
maker, either  through  himself  or  his  represen- 
tative periodically  chosen,  the  government,  no 
matter  how  wisely  framed,  can  only  be  perpet- 
uated and  sustained  in  its  purity  by  his  own 
virtue  and  intelligence. 

It  also  teaches  and  encourages  us  to  raise 
higher  the  standard  of  true  freedom,  and  sink 
deeper  the  foundations  of  sound  knowledge. 
If  we  stop  in  mid-career,  while  they  are  making 
such  rapid  strides,  there  is  danger  that  the 
ceaseless  tide  of  emigration  may  inundate  us 
with  a  host  of  educated,  sincere,  and  zealous 
monarchists.  For  it  must  be  recollected  that, 
while  Europe  is  becoming  covered  with  Com- 
mon Schools,  the  divine  right  of  kings  and  the 
excellence  of  their  government  form  a  promi- 
nent part  of  the  course  of  instruction. 

Hence,  it  becomes  our  glorious  task  to  pile 
higher  the  ramparts  of  intelligent  liberty,  not 
only  as  a  guard  against  open  or  covert  assaults, 
but  to  serve  as  a  tefu^e  for  the  free  spirits  of  the 
earth.  The  great  trial  of  self-government  is 
eoing  on  in  this  Union.  It  behooves  us  there- 
fore not  merely  to  prevent  danger  within,  bvt 
to  watch  its  approach  from  without.  Above  all, 
it  is  our  duty,  while  we  freely  open  our  bordeis 
to  the  oppressed  of  every  nation  and  clime,  to 
raise  up  in  our  midst  the  great  conservative 
principle  of  Educated  Liberty,  which  alone  can 
preserve,  to  us  and  the  world  the  firee  institu- 
tions of  Republican  America. 

Sixty  years'  experience  has  proved  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  capable  of  self- 
government.  The  events  of  the  past  year 
show  that  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  have, 
deliberately  and  after  full  trial,  adopted  the  only 
means  of  perpetuating  that  capacity.  All  ad- 
mitted the  means  to  l^  the  general  diffusion  of 
sound  and  useful  knowledge.  The  mode  pro- 
posed was  the  Common  School  System.    After 
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three  years*  experience,  the  question  of  its  suffi- 
ciency has  been  decided  by  this  State. 

The  whole  Commonwealth  is  divided  into 
one  thousand  Common  School  districts.  Of 
these  about  seven  hundred  had  the  system  in 
operation  previous  to  the  first  Tuesday  of  May, 
1837,  when  its  continuance  or  rejection  was  to 
be  decided  by  a  direct  vote  of  the  people.  On 
the  day  which  was  thus  to  determine  the  fate  of 
the  system,  so  far  as  information  has  been  re- 
ceived (and  it  has  been  carefully  sought  after), 
not  a  single  District  declared  against  the  cause 
of  free  education.  All  stood  firm.  And  during 
the  same  season  sixty- five  additional  districts 
for  the  first  time  came  out  for  the  system. 

Thus  the  momentous  question  was  forever 
settled,  and  at  a  time  and  under  circumstances 
too,  most  un  propitious  for  such  a  result.  The 
Common  School  System  had  been  in  existence 
for  three  years,  but  really  had  been  in  operation 
in  a  majority  of  accepting  districts,  only  as  a 
system  of  taxation  and  not  of  instruction.  Its 
funds  from  the  State  were  small,  and  whether 
from  the  Sate  or  from  .taxation  were  necessarily 
devoted,  for  the  first  years,  to  the  procuring  of 
school  houses.  Thus  little  or  nothing  was  left 
for  teaching.  Neither  was  the  deficiency  sup- 
plied generally  by  private  schools.  Parents  in 
many  cases  could  not  afford  both  to  pay  a 
school  tax  and  the  school- master,  and  even 
where  they  were  inclined  to  do  so,  there  were 
frequently  no  private  schools  for  their  ac- 
commodation;— the  preparatory  arrangements 
of  the  common  system  having  discontinued 
them.  In  the  interim,  time  did  not  stand  still 
with  the  youth  of  the  Common weahh.  They 
were  growing  up  in  ignorance  by  the  operation 
of  the  very  means  which  had  been  deviled  and 
adopted  for  their  instruction.  It  would  not 
have  been  strange,  therefore,  if  public  patience 
had  become  worn  out  and  the  system  been 
generally  voted  down.  That  such  was  not  the 
case,  is  proof  alike  of  the  intelligence  of  the 
State  and  of  the  popularity  of  the  cause  of 
Common  Schools. 

On  the  nature  and  future  prospects  of  a  sys- 
tem, which  is  thus  firmly  established  and  must 
become  the  hope  and  foundation  of  our  happi- 
ness and  liberty  as  a  people,  it  seems  proper  to 
dwell  somewhat  at  length. 


//.  CAPABILITIES  AND  PROSPECTS  OF  OUR 
EDUCA  TIONAL  SYSIEM. 

If  the  mind  be  permitted  to  contemplate  the 
wants  of  our  population,  their  manifested  ad- 
herence to  the  present  system,  and  the  capacity 
of  indefinite  expansion  which  it  possesses,  its 
inevitable  destiny,  or  rather  that  of  the  State  by 
its  means,  will  appear  in  true  and  bright  colors. 

The  question  which  has  been  settled  by  the 
adoption  of  the  Common  School  System  does 
not  merely  declare  that  the  people  of  Pennsyl- 
vania will  have  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic 
taught,  at  the  cheapest  possible  rate,  to  all,  in 
half  a* dozen  comfortable  school  houses  in  each 
township.  This,  to  be  sure,  is  determined  and 
is  of  itself  a  great  deal.  But  greater  and  better 
things  have  been  willed  by  the  same  vote.    In 


the  deep  and  broad  foundations  of  the  Primary 
Common  School  are  also  found  the  bases  of  the 
more  elevated  Secondary  School,  the  practical 
Institute  for  the  teacher  and  man  of  business, 
the  Academy  for  the  classical  student,  the  Col- 
lege for  his  instruction  in  the  higher  branches 
of  science  and  literature,  and  the  towering  Uni- 
versity from  which  the  richest  stores  of  profes- 
sional learning  will  be  disseminated. 

This  fabric  is  not  the  vision  of  an  idle  dream, 
nor  is  it  an  attempt  to  give  shape  and  direction 
to  that  which  is  yet  undetermined  and  shape- 
less. It  is  sober  deduction  from  the  nature  of 
things  around  us;  and,  if  it  have  new  parts, 
they  are  only  such  as  are  required  to  give 
strength  and  symmetry  to  others  already  in  ex- 
istence. 

That  the  institutions  just  designated,  by  what- 
ever name  they  may  hereafter  be  called,  will  be 
in  active  existence  in  Pennsylvania  before  many- 
years  shall  be  added  to  the  age  of  the  Common- 
wealth, every  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
wants  and  determined  character  of  her  people. 
the  nature  and  condition  of  her  present  literary 
institutions,  and  the  spirit  of  the  age,  will  ac- 
knowledge. 

We  are  an  ignorant  people,  and  we  know  iL 
In  making  this  assertion  it  is  not  intended  to 
say  that  we  are  more  ignorant  than  most  other 
people  or  nations.  That  we  are  not  a  learned 
people,  however,  requires  no  proof.  That  we 
know  our  own  deficiencies  (which  conviction  is 
the  foundation  of  all  knowledge),  is  proved  by 
our  former  want  and  recent  adoption  of  general 
means  to  teach  us  the  commonest  rudiments  of 
learning,  in  other  words,  of  the  system  of 
Primary  Common  Schools.  Thus  we  have,  not 
in  speculation  but  in  actual  existence,  the  wide 
and  deep  foundation  of  the  fabric. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  the  primary 
schools  is  yet  imperfect,  but  is  rapidly  assuming 
a  higher  and  more  uniform  character.  It  will, 
probably,  ultimately  consist  of  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic  and  the  rudiments  of  grammar, 
geography  and  history,  accompanied  through- 
out with  sound  moral  culture.  To  the  whole 
with  great  good  effect  may  be  added  some 
knowledge  of  drawing  and  vocal  music. 

But  our  people  will  not — no  people  will,  in 
the  present  age — rest  satisfied  with  the  mere 
rudiments  of  learning.  They  will  reach  after 
the  branches  next  in  order,  and,  as  they  are 
their  own  legislators,  they  will  assuredly  have 
them.  In  obtaining  them  they  will  adapt  the 
means  to  their  own  convenience  as  well  as 
wants. 

In  other  ages  and  countries,  the  lower  orders 
might  be  confined  to  the  rudiments  of  knowl- 
edge, while  the  higher  branches  were  dispensed 
to  the  privileged  classes,  in  distant  and  expen- 
sive seminaries.  But  here  we  have  no  lower 
orders.  Our  statesmen  and  our  highest  magis- 
trates, our  professional  men  and  our  capitalists, 
our  philosophers  and  our  poets,  our  merchants 
and  our  mechanics,  all  spring  alike  from  the 
mass,  and  principally  from  the  agricultural 
portion  of  the  people.  Of  that  portion  few  can 
afford  to  send  their  sons  to  the  (nstant  boarding 
school,  to  satisfy  the  thirst  for  increased  knowl- 
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edge  acquired  in  the  primary  school.  But  sat- 
isfied it  must  l>e.  The  result  will  be  that  if  their 
sons  cannot  be  sent  to  the  distant  higher 
schools,  the  higher  schools  will  be  brought  to 
their  sons.  This  must  be  the  case,  because  the 
parents  thus  circumstanced  form  the  majority, 
and  their  decision  will  effect  the  object.  The 
Secondary  Common  School  will  rise  up  in  every 
district  in  the  State,  and  within  reach  of  all. 
The  pupils  who  attend  these  will  be  of  more 
advanced  age  and  greater  strength  than  the 
primary  scholars.  They  will  consequently  be 
able  to  walk  much  farther  to  and  from  school ; 
and  in  this  fact  will  be  found  the  limit  of  their 
number.  Three  miles  to  school  will  be  about 
as  far  as  the  most  distant  should  walk ;  and 
thus  we  shall  have  the  secondary  schools  with- 
in six  miles  of  each  other  over  the  whole  State. 
Even  now,  this  arrangement  is  in  progress. 
In  some  towns  and  thickly  peopled  country 
districts  which  have  Common  Schools  in  opera- 
tion, their  classification  into  different  grades, 
not  according  to  wealth  and  rank  in  society, 
but  to  merit  and  advancement,  has  already 
taken  place.  In  many  others  its  necessity  is 
acknowledged. 

In  the  Secondary  Schools  all  the  branches 
commenced  in  the  Primary  will  be  further  pur- 
sued and  some  of  them  completed.  To  these 
should  be  added  Composition,  Book-keeping, 
some  of  the  branches  of  Mathematics,  the  prin- 
ciples of  Surveying  and  Astronomy,  History, 
particularly  that  of  our  own  country,  its  law  and 
government,  and  the  morality  of  the  Bible. 

The  want  of  competent  teachers  for  Primary 
Schools,  which  is  now  felt  in  every  district,  and 
which  must  increase  as  the  system  rises  and 
spreads  in  usefulness,  will  of  itself  build  up 
Teachers'  Institutes.  The  necessities  of  the 
youth  who  pass  through  Secondary  Schools  and 
are  anxious  to  complete  a  sound  ordinary  busi- 
ness education,  will  create  practical  Colleges, 
These  will,  however,  be  the  same  institutions, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  both  classes  who 
enter  them  will  approach  from  the  same  point, 
viz :  The  Secondary  District  School,  and  will 
be  in  pursuit  of  the  same  kind  of  knowledge, 
with  the  single  difference  that  the  latter  class 
will  seek  it  for  their  own  use  exclusively,  and 
the  former  for  that  of  others.  He  who  under- 
takes to  impart  the  rudiments  of  educatiion  to 
the  youth  intended  for  the  ordinary  and  practi- 
cal business  of  life,  should  himself  be  possessed 
of  all  the  details  of  that  education.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  who  has  completed  such  an  edu- 
cation should  in  some  measure  be  fit  to  impart 
it; — so  that  the  same  institution  which  com- 
pletes the  particular  kind  of  education,  will  be 
the  most  proper  to  prepare  the  teacher  whose 
task  is  to  commence  it. 

In  creating  these  Practical  Institutes,  which 
are  the  only  novel  as  they  will  be  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  our  educational  fabric,  we  are 
fortunately  clear  of  embarrassment  from  old 
arrangements  and  prejudices.  They  can,  there- 
fore, be  formed  with  perfect  adaptation  to  their 
purpose,  after  obtaining  all  the  light  of  ex- 
perience in  similar  undertakings. 

They  should  be  at  the  head  of  the  school 


system  proper;  and  though  they  will  become 
the  main  avenue  to  academical  and  collegiate 
instruction,  yet  they  should,  with  the  Primary 
and  Secondary  Schools,  comprise  a  course  per- 
fect in  itself,  and  be  qualified  to  send  forth  both 
the  competent  common  school  teacher  and  the 
practical  man  of  business. 

These  institutions  should  be  free  of  cost  to 
the  student,  but  open  to  the  meritorious  alone. 
If  the  Primary  School  be  free  to  all.  and  the 
Secondary  to  those  who  pass  with  credit  through 
the  Primary,  and  the  Practical  Institute  to  the 
most  deserving  of  the  Secondary  Schools  of 
each  district,  their  stimulating  effect  on  the 
system  and  upon  the  whole  mass  of  intellect  of 
the  Commonwealth  will  be  most  salutary. 
Talent  and  genius  will  be  called  into  hfe  and 
usefulness  from  the  remotest  depths,  and  so- 
ciety will  become  what  it  should  be :  a  body  of 
orderly,  moral  and  well -instructed  beings,  with 
the  most  worthy  in  front. 

Four  of  these  Institutes  would  accommodate 
the  State  for  the  present.  They  should  be 
equally  distributed  over  the  Commonwealth, 
and  established  at  such  points  as  to  afford  easy 
access,  cheap  living,  and  pure  air.  Six  profes- 
sors in  each  would  be  sufficient  to  instruct  all 
that  will  for  some  years  attend  them.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  will  pass  through  the 
Primary  Schools  annually ;  but  death,  want  of 
a  desire  for  further  advance  in  learning,  or  the 
necessity  of  early  labor  for  bread,  will  reduce 
them  to.  tens  of  thousands  before  they  reach  the 
Secondary  school  room.  And  comparatively 
few  will,  for  a  long  time,  be  the  remnant  who 
will  attain  the  Institute. 

The  course  of  study  should  be  that  of  a  most 
thorough  English  education,  comprising  nearly 
all  the  branches  now  taught  in  Colleges  except 
the  dead  languages:— such  as  Algebra,  Geo- 
metry, Mensuration,  Surveying,  Civil  Engineer- 
ing, Natural  Philosophy,  Moral  Philosophy, 
Evidences  of  Christianity,  Rhetoric,  Logic, 
Geology.  Mineralogy.  Chemistry  and  Astron- 
omy, to  which  should  be  added  instruction  in 
Political  Economy  and  the  practical  application 
of  the  sciences  to  the  business  of  life — particu- 
larly to  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts, 
with  a  full  and  careful  course  of  theoretic  and 
practical  instruction  in  the  art  of  teaching  for 
such  as  intend  to  devote  themselves  to  that 
profession. 

No  cost  should  be  imposed  on  the  student 
attending  these  institutions,  except  merely  that 
of  his  own  boarding  and  lodging ;  and  the  lat- 
ter should,  as  soon  as  possible,  be  prevented  by 
the  erection  of  lodging  rooms,  at  the  expense 
of  the  State. 

The  graduates  of  these  Institutes  will  take 
different  paths  on  leaving  them.  The  one  half 
will  probably  plunge  at  once  into  the  active 
pursuits  of  life  as  farmers,  merchants,  mechan- 
ics, manufacturers,  surveyors  or  engineers. 
One  fourth  will  become  teachers  of  Primary, 
and  finally,  as  their  experience  and  knowledge 
increase,  of  Secondary  Schools.  That  propor- 
tion will  be  sufficient,  because  the  business  of 
teaching  will  then  be  a  respectable,  well-re- 
warded profession,  and  men  will  be  found  de- 
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voting  their  whole  lives  to  it,  and  not,  as  now, 
adopting  it  as  a  mere  temporary  refuge  from 
want  or  labor ;  so  that  a  comparatively  small 
number  added  to  the  aggregate  annually  will 
keep  up  the  supply. 

The  remaining  fourth  will  be  such  as  desire  a 
classical  and  more  finished  literary  education, 
to  fit  them  for  the  learned  professions.  To  ob- 
tain this,  the  system  of  County  Academies,  long 
since  most  munificently  commenced  and  now 
to  be  perfected  by  the  State,  will  afford  ample 
means,  and  form  the  next  grade. 

These  institutions,  which  now  dwindle  or  are 
wholly  disused,  will  soon  occupy  their  proper 
position  in  the  system.  Under  the  care  of  ex- 
perienced classical  graduates  and  furnished 
with  proper  apparatus,  they  will  form  the  proper 
preparatory  seminaries  for  the  Colleges.  By 
the  bounty  of  the  State,  annually  and  per- 
manently given,  instruction  in  them  can  be 
afforded  so  cheaply  as  to  place  it  within  the 
reach  of  all.  Many  will  enter  them  from  the 
local  private  schools,  and  some  from  the 
secondary  Common  Schools.  But  to  the  well- 
trained  student  from  the  Practical  Institute, 
should  he  enter,  they  will  form  a  short  and 
easy  step  in  his  scholastic  course.  One  year, 
or  at  most  two,  will  suffice  to  prepare  him  to 
contend  for  the  highest  honors  of  academical 
learning  in  the  College, 

Upon  the  College  proper,  such  as  is  now  in 
existence,  the  correct  classification  and  perma- 
nent operations  of  the  inferior  institutions  of 
the  system  will  have  the  happiest  effects.  It 
will  then  receive  a  regular  influx  of  students, 
trained  from  their  infancy  to  habits  of  study 
and  well  grounded  in  all  the  rudimenlal 
branches.  We  shall  no  longer  see  persons 
studying  Latin  and  Greek  who  are  compara- 
tively ignorant  of  their  own  language ;  or  mak- 
ing havoc  of  mathematical  science  for  want  of 
a  proper  knowledge  of  arithmetic;  or,  worst 
of  all,  becoming  learned  in  the  history,  geo- 
graphy, customs  and  government  of  ancient 
nations,  while  ignorant  of  their  own. 

Colleges  thus  founded  and  buoyed  up  by 
popular  intelligence,  will  soon  attain  to  the  full 
dignity  of  learning.  Their  professors,  who 
should  be  employed  in  the  highest  fields  of 
literature,  science  and  philosophy,  will  be  re- 
lieved from  the  drudgery  of  the  rudiments,  and 
with  well  trained  minds  to  act  on,  will  accom- 
plish in  two  years  what  is  now  the  work  of  four. 
A  diploma  will  then  be  really  valuable,  and  a 
degree  undoubted  evidence  of  high  advance- 
ment in  learning. 

Beyond  this  "foster  mother**  of  all  that  is 
useful  and  lovely  in  learning,  there  will  only  be 
one  step,  and  that  will  lead  the  unwilling 
student  back  again  from  the  quiet  shades  of 
classic  research  to  the  scenes  of  busy  life.  His 
next  abode  will  be  the  Professional  University, 
placed  in  the  crowded  city.  There,  in  daily 
alternations  between  the  lecture  room  and  the 
court  house,  the  hospital,  the  laboratory,  or 
other  scene  of  his  future  professional  duties,  he 
will  acquire  the  last  lesson  to  fit  him  for  adorn- 
ing and  remunerating  that  country  which  so 
munificently  and  constantly  cherished  his  youth 


and  his  hopes.  This  is  no  fancy  sketch.  It  is 
congruous  in  all  its  parts.  It  is  reasonable  and 
truly  republican  in  all  its  combinations.  It  will 
bear  investigation. 

It  contemplates  two  degrees  of  education. 
One,  which  all  should  possess  to  make  them  in- 
telligent, good  citizens,  and  which  should  there- 
fore be  free ;  and  the  other,  which  is  desired 
only  with  a  view  to  extraordinary  acquirement 
or  professional  pursuit,  and  should  therefore 
not  be  wholly  free. 

The  first  comprises  all  the  branches  of  an 
ordinary  business  education  in  the  Primary  and 
Secondary  Schools  and  the  Practical  Institute. 
The  second  is  composed  of  scientific,  literary 
and  professional  instruction  in  the  Academy. 
College  and  University. 

In  freely  bestowing  the  former  the  commu- 
nity will  have  two  objects  in  view ;  first,  to  raise 
all  its  members  to  an  equality  of  intelligence, 
by  giving  to  each  a  sound  preparation  for  those 
ordinary  affairs  of  life  which  all  must  encounter; 
and,  second,  to  prevent  any  who  may  soar 
into  the  eminence  of  science  from  becoming 
raised  in  their  own  estimation  above  the  ordi- 
nary level,  by  retaining  them  on  that  level  and 
in  the  companionship  of  their  fellow  citizens  of 
every  class,  while  acquiring  those  rudiments  of 
learning  common  to  all;  in  other  words,  to 
cause  them  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  to  equal- 
ity in  early  life. 

Nor  should  it  be  supposed,  in  making  this 
distinction  between  the  two  kinds  of  education, 
that  one  will  be  open  to,  and  the  other  closed 
against,  particular  classes.    Just  the  contrary. 

The  education  completed  by  the  Practical 
Institute  will  fit  its  possessor  not  only  to  perform 
his  general  duties  with  safety  to  society,  but  to 
earn  his  own  subsistence.  This  is  all  which 
may  be  fairly  claimed  at  the  hands  of  the  pub- 
lic. But,  in  giving  the  ability  to  do  this,  the 
power  will  also  be  bestowed  to  rise  to  any  de- 
gree of  eminence  which  the  talents  of  each  in- 
dividual are  calculated  to  attam.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, instead  of  pursuing  permanently  Uie 
business  of  a  teacher,  farmer,  mechanic,  mer- 
chant, surveyor,  engineer,  &c.,  for  either  of 
which  he  is  qualified,  the  graduate  of  the  Insti- 
tute wishes  to  pursue  the  flowery  path  of  letters, 
or  the  more  dull  one  of  science,  and  does  not 
possess  from  others  the  means  of  accomplish- 
ing his  wishes,  he  has  them  within  himself. 
The  temporary  performance  of  the  duties  of 
either  of  those  callings  will  soon  enable  him  to 
reach  the  object  of  his  desires.  Thus  he  de- 
rives from  his  country  not  merely  an  usefiil 
education,  but  one  sufficiently  profitable  to  pro- 
vide for  its  own  increase  to  an  extent  only 
limited  by  the  powers  of  the  human  mind. 

That  the  whole  plan  now  designated  is  con- 
sistent and  in  due  proportion,  and  that  its 
grand  divisions  may  either  be  united  or  sepa- 
rated as  circumstances  shall  require,  will  ap- 
pear by  tracing  a  youth  through  his  whole 
course.  Let  him  be  one  intended  for  a  learned 
profession,  but  without  money : — 

He  enters  the  Primary  School  at ^z// years  of 
age.  In  five  seasons  he  is  prepared  to  enter 
the  Secondary  School.    He  is  then  ten^    Four 
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years  attendance  here  fits  him  for  the  Practical 
Institute.  He  is  no^  fourteen ^  and  is  supposed 
to  have  hitherto  maintained  himself  by  de- 
voting one  third  or  even  one-half  of  each  year 
to  the  business  of  his  parent  or  employer.  He 
attends  two  terms  at  the  Institute,  occupying 
portions  of  two  years,  and  in  the  interim  earns 
enough  to  pay  for  his  boarding  and  clothes. 
He  is  now  sixteen  years  of  age.  He  may  next 
enter  the  Academy  and  pass  from  it  to  the 
second  class  in  College,  or,  if  his  circumstances 
will  not  permit  this,  one  year  spent  as  teacher 
or  clerk  in  a  store,  or  in  the  business  of  agricul- 
ture during  the  day,  and  close  study  at  night, 
provides  him  with  means  and  fits  him  for 
entering  College  without  attendance  at  the 
Academy.  This  he  does  at  seventeen.  The 
same  process  carries  him  through  his  collegiate 
course,  and  at  twenty  one  he  is  a  graduate, 
with  industry  and  acquirements  well  calculated 
for  the  study  of  any  profession.  He  also  pos- 
sesses such  an  expertness  and  knowledge  in 
general  business  as  will  gain  for  him  support 
while  in  the  pursuit,  and  employment  when  in 
the  practice  of,  his  profession. 

For  those  who  are  less  able  or  less  diligent  a 
longer  time  will  be  requisite,  and  a  shorter  for 
the  more  wealthy  and  studious ;  and  when  it  is 
intended  to  proceed  no  further  than  the  practi- 
cal institute,  three  terms  may  with  advantage  be 
there  spent.  But.  whether  the  path  be  rendered 
smooth  by  wealth  or  more  tedious  by  poverty, 
whether  the  whole  distance  be  traveled  or  only 
the  half  accomplished, — it  would  be  open,  free 
and  equal  for  all,  and  will  lead  to  the  great  end 
— public  good  and  individual  happiness. 

This  perfecting  of  the  educational  system  of 
Pennsylvania  may  be  objected  to,  on  the  ground 
of  its  expense.  A  short  statement  will  show 
that  it  can  be  attained  without  embarrassment 
to  the  resources  of  the  State.  The  addition  of 
$108,719  (hereafter  proposed)  to  the  annual 
Common  School  appropriation  seems  to  be 
necessary  to  the  present  prosperity  of  the  sys- 
tem. That  the  Primary  schools,  thus  aided, 
will  produce  the  Secondary  school  is  as  certain 
S|S  that  the  Common  School  System  will  con- 
tinue. One  cannot  exist  three  years  without  the 
other.  Thus  $108,919  of  further  annual  appro- 
priation will  secure  the  Secondary  schools. 
Four  Practical  Institutes  will  require  twenty- 
four  Professors  at  $1000  per  annum  each.  The 
other  annual  expenses  of  these  institutions  may 
be  set  down  at  $4000  each,  making  a  total  of 
$40,000  per  annum. 

To  render  them  actively  useful,  the  County 
Academies  should  be  permanently  endowed  by 
the  State.  If  to  the  larger  counties  be  given 
$500,  to  the  middle  class  $400,  and  to  the  smaller 
$^00  per  annum,  this  will  make  a  grass  sum  of 
about  $21,000.  But  this  sum  should  not  be 
given  unconditionally.  Each  county  should  be 
compelled  to  put  in  sufficient  repair  the  academy 
building  heretofore  given  by  the  State,  and  to 
raise  annually  a  sum  equal  to  its  portion  of 
public  appropriation.  These  united  funds  would 
Dring  down  the  price  of  academical  instruction 
to  a  mere  trifle,  and  ensure  permanence  and  a 
qualified  instructor  to  each. 


The  Colleges  have  equally  strong  claims.  If 
to  every  institution  of  this  class,  with  four  pro- 
fessors and  not  less  than  one  Aun^/reri  siudtnts, 
exclusive  of  those  in  preparatory  schools,  $1000 
per  annum  were  given,  it  would  make  $8000, 
there  being  about  eight  tolerably  strong  institu- 
tions in  the  State.  A  further  fund,  say  of  $7000, 
to  be  distributed  among  such  as  possessed  a 
greater  number  of  professors  and  students,  and 
in  proportion  to  their  actual  excess,  would  have 
a  most  happy  effect.  AH  would  thus  be  en- 
couraged, but  especially  the  most  meritorious 
and  useful  institutions.  This  would  form  an 
aggregate  for  colleges  of  $15,000  per  annum. 

The  University  or  Universities,  (should  there 
be  two,}  as  mere  professional  institutions  would 
not  have  strong  claims  on  State  aid,  at  least  for 
some  time.  In  their  collegiate  capacity  they 
would,  however,  receive  their  part  of  the  college 
fund. 

The  amount  then,  annually  necessary  to  com- 
plete this  magnificent  plan  would  be  : 
Increase  of  Primary  and  Secondary  Com- 
mon School  appropriation $108,919 

Practical  Institute  appropriation 40,000 

County  Academy  •*  21,000 

College  "  15*000 

$184,919 
In  this  estimate  are  not  included  the  appro- 
priations to  construct  edifices  for  the  Practical 
Institutes,  and  to  aid  in  building  the  Secondary 
common  school  houses,  both  of  which  will  be 
required. 

To  Pennsylvania  who  annually  expends  her 
millions  in  constructing  works  of  internal  im- 
provement, and  who  in  two  or  three  years  ought 
to  realize  an  income  from  them  much  beyond 
their  annual  expense,  this  is  a  trifling  sum  to 
accomplish  an  object  of  such  vast  importance. 
The  Question  presented  is  not  merely.  Will  she 
who  devotes  two  millions  annuallv  to  extending 
her  canals  and  railroads,  bestow  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  that  sum  to  complete  her  system  of 
education  ?  Neither  is  it  barely  a  question,  as 
to  the  comparative  value  and  dignity  of  intel- 
lectual wealth  and  physical  resources-^f  mind 
and  matter;  nor  is  it  a  calculation  of  the  profit 
to  be  derived  from  the  correct  application  of 
scientific  knowledge  to  the  arts  and  business  of 
life.  These  are  certainly  involved.  But  there 
is  another  and  graver  question  to  be  determined 
on  the  proper  decision  of  which  and  action 
under  that  decision,  will  probably  depend  the 
honor  and  prosperity,  if  not  the  very  existence, 
of  the  Commonwealth.  It  grows  out  of  our 
peculiar  circumstances.  It  is  this:  Will  Penn- 
sylvania, whose  singularly  favorable  position 
and  exhaustless  mineral  resources  are  about  to 
pour  upon  her  almost  unlimited  wealth  and 
prosperity — will  she,  thus  situated,  permit  riches 
and  Ignorance  with  their  inseparable  attendants, 
luxury  and  crime,  to  flow  over  the  land,  and 
thus  become  a  shortlived  curse  to  herself,  but  a 
lasting  lesson  to  the  world  ?  Or  will  she  not 
rather  cause  the  rays  of  sound  knowledge  to 
illumine  the  dangerous  tide  of  wealth,  and  thus 
make  the  prevented  danger  even  add  to  her 
honor  ?. 
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Having  thus  dwfelt  at  grreater  length  than  was 
intended,  on  a  scene  which  is  the  more  inter- 
esting, because  its  speedy  and  certain  realiza- 
tion is  within  our  own  power,  the  measures  im- 
mediately necessary  for  improvement  will  now 
be  stated. 

IIL—GREAT  WANTS  OF  THS  SYSTEM, 

These  are,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  system 
proper,  increased  aid  from  the  state,  so  as 
to  lighten  the  burthen  of  taxation  ;  and  better 
TEACHERS,  SO  as  to  cause  the  funds  of  the  sys- 
tem to  produce  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
benefit. 

INCREASE  OF  APPROPRIATION. 

It  may  be  said  by  some,  that  if  a  public  sys- 
tem of  instruction  is  to  be  kept  in  existence,  it  is 
immaterial  whether  the  means  are  derived  from 
tax,  or  from  the  State  Treasury  because  in 
either  case,  the  money  belongs  to  the  public. 
Though  the  fact  is  admitted,  the  inference  is 
incorrect.  Every  dollar  raised  by  taxation  is 
taken  directly  from  the  pockets  of  the  tax  payer, 
and  can  never  be  returned  except  in  benefit. 
If  taken  now,  it  is  at  a  time  too,  when  neither 
the  recent  popularity  of  the  system  nor  his 
means  can  well  bear  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  necessary  increase 
be  drawn  from  the  State  Treasury,  neither  is  the 
benefit  less,  nor  is  it  to  be  received  as  a  loan 
which  must  be  repaid  hereafter  by  taxation.  It 
is  merely  drawing  on  a  source  which  is  rapidly 
increasing,  and  will  soon  afford  aid  to  any  de- 
sirable and  reasonable  extent.  The  public 
works  of  the  Commonwealth  are  this  source, 
and  will,  in  a  very  short  time,  not  only  repay 
the  funds  hitherto  loaned  to  their  use  by  the 
Common  School  System,  but  will  add  any  sum 
necessary  for  its  support  and  perfection. 

It  is  not  intended  to  assert,  that  taxation  in  aid 
of  public  education  will  ever  wholly  cease.  A 
large  amount  of  assistance  from  that  source  will 
for  some  years  be  indispensable;  nor  will  it 
perhaps  ever  be  found  prudent  wholly  to  dis- 
continue it.  The  system  cannot  be  kept  in 
useful  existence,  unless  the  people  feel  an  inter- 
est and  take  an  active  part  in  its  operations. 
AH  experience  shows  that  this  interest,  to  con- 
tinue and  be  useful,  must  be  a  direct  and  pe- 
cuniary one.  Under  such  a  motive,  the  con- 
duct and  accounts  oi  the  officers  of  the  system 
will  be  closely  scrutinized,  and  the  whole 
machine  kept  in  cheap  and  efficient  action. 
Without  it,  the  contrary  would  soon  be  the 
result. 

The  amount  of  tax  actually  necessary  will 
never  equal  what  each  member  of  society,  on 
an  average,  paid  for  the  education  of  his  own 
and  the  poor  children  of  his  district,  for  the  sup- 
port of  paupers  from  intemperance  and  ignor- 
ance, and  for  the  punishment  of  crime  from  the 
same  cause,  under  the  old  order  of  things. 
During  the  past  season  it  fell  far  short  of  that 
sum,  except  in  a  few  instances,  though  the 
amount  then  required  for  procuring  school- 
houses  swelled  the  tax  to  a  sum  which  will 
hardly  hereafter  be  equaled.  The  exceptions 
alluded  to  are  those  of  a  few  citizens,  pf  each 


district,  of  large  means ;  but  they  do  not,  or 
should  not  complain.  It  is  in  the  intelligence 
and  knowledge  of  rights,  generally  diffused 
throughout  society,  that  they  must  find  their 
surest  protection  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
property.  Without  this,  history  teaches  the 
impressive  lesson,  that  farce  soon  makes  title, 
and  that  possessions  only  mean  so  much  as  each 
can  keep  by  the  strong  hand. 

It  is  a  fair  estimate  that  the  number  of  chil- 
dren who  will  attend  the  Common  Schools  when 
in  operation  over  the  whole  State,  will  equal 
the  whole  number  of  taxables.  By  the  septen- 
nial enumeration  of  1835,  ^^  taxables  were 
308. o I Q.  The  present  cost  of  teaching  each 
child  for  one  quarter  is  $1.10;  but  when  the 
preparatory  arrangements  are  complete  and  the 
system  in  proper  operation,  it  will  not  in  all 
probability  exceed  ^i.oo;  accordingly  it  will 
require  something  over  ^600.000  to  teach  the 
children  of  the  Commonwealth  during  six 
months  in  the  year,  which  is  as  short  a  period 
as  is  contemplated  by  the  present  law,  or  is 
calculated  to  produce  any  considerable  benefit 

The  principle  on  which  State  aid  is  now  given 
seems  to  require  an  addition  to  the  annual  ap- 
propriation, if  even  but  six  months  instruction 
is  to  be  secured.  The  amount  of  tax  to  be 
raised  by  the  districts  is  in  all  cases  to  be  equal 
to  the  sum  given  by  the  State.  One- half  the 
cost  of  six  months  tuition,  which  is  about  $300.- 
000  should  therefore  be  advanced  by  the  Com- 
monwealth. If  the  districts  raise  more  than  this 
equal  portion,  the  public  will  have  the  advantage 
in  the  increased  time  of  instruction. 

But  the  strongest  argument  in  favor  of  a 
larger  appropriation  is  the  fact,  that  it  will 
strengthen  the  popularity  and  render  easy  the 
spread  of  the  system.  An  additional  appropri- 
ation now,  will  turn  the  scale  in  many  places 
where  it  is  yet  balancing,  and  will  keep  it  steady 
where  recently  turned.  The  effects  of  the  in- 
creased annual  appropriation  given  in  1836,  and 
the  school-house  fund  in  1837.  were  most  ben^ 
ficial.  If  anything  were  required  to  cheer  the 
Legislature  on  in  the  patriotic  footsteps  of  their 
predecessors,  an  ample  motive  may  be  found  in 
the  fruits  of  this  former  liberality. 

The  addition  to  the  annual  appropriation 
should  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  undersigned, 
be  a  fixed  sum,  but  one  bearing  a  certain  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  taxable  citizens  of  the 
Commonwealth.  The  present  annual  appropri- 
ation is  equal  to  about  sixty-four  and  two-thirds 
cents  to  each.  If  raised  as  proposed  it  would 
be  only  one  dollar  for  each  taxable,  yet  would 
secure  annually  six  months  teaching  and  be 
otherwise  advantageous. 

This  mode  will  prevent  the  necessity  of  legis- 
lation hereafter  to  increase  the  State  aid  to  die 
schools,  because  its  operation  will  be  to  make 
the  appropriations  keep  exact  pace  with  the 
wants  of  an  increasing  population,  and  the 
growing  means  of  the  State  Treasurv. 

It  will  introduce  certainty  into  the  system: 
For  instance,  when  the  directors  desire  to  knov 
their  district's  proportion  of  State  money,  it  will 
only  be  necessary  to  ascertain  the  number  of 
taxables.    Under  the  present  law  when  this 
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information  is  required,  they  are  compelled  to 
apply  to  the  Superintendent. 

It  will  even  have  a  beneficial  and  republican 
effect  in  extending  the  right  of  suffrage.  If  each 
district's  amount  of  State  school  money  depends 
on  its  number  of  qualified  citizens,  every  one 
really  taxable  will  be  assessed,  and  thus  quali- 
fied to  vote  at  all  elections. 

Under  these  impressions,  it  is  earnestly  and 
respectfully  recommended  to  make  the  annual 
State  appropriation  equal  hereafter  to  one  dollar 
for  each  taxable  citizen.  This  for  the  present, 
will  cause  the  addition  of  $108,919  to  the  exist- 
ing appropriation. 

Most  fortunately  for  the  system,  the  means, 
at  least  for  the  ensuing  year,  of  affording  the 
proposed  addition  are  possessed,  without  inter- 
fering with  any  other  project  or  calculation. 
By  the  fourth  section  of  the  act  of  27th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1837,  the  interest  of  the  surplus  revenue, 
received  by  this  State,  is  "  ordered  to  be  applied 
to  the  fund  for  the  support  of  Common  Schools 
within  this  Commonwealth."  The  sum  already 
received  into  the  Treasury  amounts  to  Kioo,- 
000,  and  will  be  considerably  increased  before 
the  principal  can  be  expended  for  internal 
improvement  or  other  purposes.  This  money 
has  not  been  embraced  in  the  estimates  of  the 
State  Treasurer,  Governor,  or  any  other  officer, 
and  has  not  therefore,  been  calculated  on  for 
any  other  public  use.  All  that  is  required  is 
the  passage  of  a  bill,  or  resolution,  authorizing 
the  addition  and  payment  after  the  first  Mon- 
day of  June,  1838,  of  so  much  of  it  as  will  raise 
the  ordinary  annual  appropriation  to  the 
amount  proposed.  This  will  accomplish  all 
that  is  at  present  needed  by  the  Primary  Com- 
mon Schools. 

This  measure  is  the  more  proper,  inasmuch 
as  doubts  have  been  entertained  by  the  State 
Treasurer  and  Auditor  General,  whether  it  was 
not  the  intention  of  the  Legislature,  in  passing 
the  act  in  question,  that  the  whole  sum  of  in- 
terest should  be  added  to,  and  distributed  with 
the  ordinary  annual  State  appropriation.  The 
words  used  in  the  fourth  section  are  certainly 
open  to  such  interpretation,  though  the  under- 
signed is  of  opinion  that  their  true  construction 
is  different.  The  use  of  the  word  "Fund** 
renders  it  certain  that  the  permanent  "Com- 
mon School  Fund,"  established  by  the  Act  of 
3d  April,  1 83 1,  was  intended,  and  that  the 
whole  interest  must  be  added  to  that  "  Fund," 
and  cannot  be  distributed  annually,  without 
further  legislation. 

The  permanent  Common  School  Fund,  es- 
tablished in  1831,  amounted,  on  the  first  of  the 
present  month,  to  $1,529,646.33,  exclusive  of 
the  interest  on  the  surplus  revenue  just  men- 
tioned. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  want  of  more  and  better  Teachers  is  by 
far  the  greatest  difficulty  of  the  system.  With- 
out these  it  cannot  long  retain  the  degree  of 
public  favor  now  possessed,  and  with  them  its 
capacity  for  usefulness  will  only  be  limited  by 
the  necessities  of  the  rising  generation. 

The  means  of  supplying  this  last  and  great- 


est want  have  occupied  much  of  the  thouehts  of 
the  Superintendent.  He  has  come  deliberately 
and  unhesitatingly  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
best  mode  is  the  establishment  of  Separate 
Free  State  Institutions  for  the  instruction  of 
teachers.  Two  others  have  been  proposed  and 
partiallv  tried,  with  little  success: 

One  is,  fo  strengthen  the  County  Academies 
by  State  patronage,  so  that  they  shnU  instruct 
and  furnish  each  county  with  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  ^ood  teachers,  •  It  was  mainlv  with  a 
view  to  this  end,  that  the  prj^ctice  of  piving 
public  aid  to  these  institutions  first  commenced. 
It  has  been  over  and  over  as««erted.  that  they 
form  the  only  hope  of  the  State,  in  improving 
her  teachers;  but  they  have  for  twentv  vears 
dif^appointed  that  hope.  And  they  must,  from 
the  nature  of  things,  continue  to  do  so.  As 
teachers*  seminaries  they  will  never  accomplish 
anything,  though  as  general  academies  they 
should  be  cherished.  And  whv  will  thev  not 
accomplish  this  end  ?    The  rea<!ons  are  plain : 

They  are  not  at  present  qualified  to  become 
useful  seminaries  for  teachers.  The  most  flour- 
ishing County  Academy  does  not  possess  more 
instructors  than  one  principal  and  one  or.  at 
most,  two  assistants  of  more  limited  qualifica- 
tions. The  main  attention  of  the«e  instructors 
should,  and  forever  will  be  directed  to  their 
proper  calling,  viz: — that  of  academical  and 
classical  teaching.  The  small  remainder  of 
their  time,  perhaps  a  lecture  onre  a  week,  or  a 
hurried  lesson  each  day,  snatched  from  their 
proper  duties,  would  be  all  that  could  be 
afforded,  and  must  form  the  professional  course 
of  instruction  of  him  on  whom  devolves  the 
momentous  task  of  giving  its  first  direction  to 
the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  the 
State. 

Nor  can  they  ever  be  made  to  afford  more 
than  this  limited  degree  of  instruction,  unless  to 
the  injury  of  their  proper  and  highly  valuable 
academical  character,  and  at  unnecessarily 
great  cost  to  the  State.  There  is  no  truth  better 
established  than  that  the  attempt  simultaneouslv 
to  accomplish  different  objects  prevents  full 
success  in  any.  In  the  present  instance,  either 
the  academy,  as  a  preparatory  institution  for 
higher  classical  and  literary  pursuits,  must  lose 
its  standing,  or  injustice  be  done  to  the  candi- 
date teacher.  Even  if  the  two  objects  might 
with  safety  and  success  be  pursued  in  the  same 
institutions,  which  is  denied,  still,  neither  the 
foundation  of  an  academy  is  broad  enough  nor 
its  means  sufficient. 

In  New  York  the  attempt  to  connect  academ- 
ical with  teachers*  institutions,  though  not  on 
such  a  large  scale  as  would  be  necessary  in  this 
Slate,  if  all  our  County  Academies  are  to  be 
used,  has  failed  as  a  means  of  supplvine  a 
sufficient  number  of  teachers.  Eight  academies 
received  aid  from  the  State,  on  condition  of  ad- 
ding a  teachers*  department  to  each.  The  re- 
cent message  of  the  Executive  seems  to  admit 
the  insufficiency  of  this  mode,  and  recommends 
the  establishment  of  separate  normal  schools 
for  teachers  in  each  county.  This,  so  far  as  the 
experience  of  one  State  goes,  determines  the 
impropriety  of  connecting  the  two  kinds  of  in- 
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stitutions.  Whether  the  number  of  separate 
normal  institutions,  now  proposed,  is  too  great 
or  not,  is  another  question. 

The  adoption  of  County  Academies  for  the 
preparation  of  teachers  would  so  subdivide  the 
small  amount  of  acquirements  and  experience 
in  this  department,  which  the  present  genera- 
tion possess,  as  to  cripple  its  usefulness.  More 
than  fifty  professors  would  be  required,  all  of 
sufficient  qualifications  to  act  as  Presidents  of 
their  respective  institutions,  because  each  county 
ought  of  ri^ht  to  possess  as  good  an  institution 
as  every  other.  But  if  four  or  six  separate  insti- 
tutes were  adopted,  twenty  or  thirty  professors 
would  suffice,  only  four  or  six  of  whom  need  be 
qualified  to  act  as  Presidents.  This  consideration 
will  be  found  to  possess  great  weight,  when  it 
shall  be  discovered  how  very  rare  are  the  per- 
sons qualified  for  the  task;  yet  with  one  well 
qualified  head  to  each  institution  the  other  de- 
partments can  be  filled  with  comparative  ease. 
Without  that  head,  whether  the  institution  have 
one  or  many  professors,  it  will  be  worth  little. 

The  location  of  County  Academies  is  objec- 
tionable for  the  purpose  in  view.  They  are  in 
all  cases  situated  at  the  seats  of  justice,  where 
living  is  more  expensive  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  county.  If  only  a  few  strong  teachers' 
institutes  were  to  be  established,  even  at  the 
county  towns,  this  objection  might  be  overcome 
by  providing  lodgings  and  other  advantages,  at 
the  public  expense ;  but  to  do  so  at  fifty  points 
in  the  State  would  be  out  of  the  question. 

TYi^vc  organization  and  moral  government  ^tt, 
insufficient  as  seminaries  for  teachers.  They 
are.  almost  without  exception,  mere  day-schools, 
without  any  control  by  the  instructors  over  the 
pupils,  except  during  school  hours.  This  is  an 
insurmountable  objection;  the  moral  training 
of  the  young  teacher  being  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  his  education. 

The  companionship  of  the  County  Academy 
is  not  the  proper  one  for  the  youthful  teacher. 
By  this  is  not  intended  the  vicious  example  pre- 
sented in  large  towns,  (though  this  should  not 
be  forgotten,  particularly  when  the  pupil  is 
under  no  permanent  moral  control,)  but  his  so- 
ciety in  school.  He  who  is  about  being  sent 
forth  into  the  world  to  perform  the  highest  and 
most  difficult  duty  of  man,  in  training  the  young 
mind  to  knowledge  and  virtue,  is  taken  from 
the  society  of  boys,  and  expected  at  once  to 
shake  off  his  frivolity  and  giddiness,  and,  with 
little  precept  and  no  practice,  to  assume  the 
grave  functions  of  a  teacher  I 

But  the  conclusive  objection  is,  that  these  in- 
stitutions have  long  been  in  vigorous  activity  in 
some  counties  and  have  accomplished  little,  if 
anything,  towards  the  object  in  view.  Surely  if 
they  are  capable  of  being  made  to  do  much 
good,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  ask  for  even  a 
small  specimen. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  which  have 
hitherto  prevented  a  supply  of  teachers  from 
County  Academies,  and  should  cause  the 
friends  of  the  education  of  teachers  to  look  for 
success  in  some  other  direction. 

The  other  mode  suggested  is,  the  agency  of 
the  Colleges,    Against  this  the  Superintendent 


would  most  earnestly  raise  his  voice,  both  on 
account  of  the  injunous  consequences  tp  the 
colleges  themselves,  and  the  insufficiency  of  the 
means. 

The  Colleges  of  Pennsylvania,  after  strug^lin^r 
for  years  against  adverse  circumstances,  which 
it  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate,  are,  it  is  confi* 
dently  believed,  about  to  be  sustained  and 
raised  by  the  State  to  that  standing  which  their 
own  merits  and  her  honor  require.  It  would  be 
the  height  of  injustice  now,  for  the  sake  of  mere 
temporary  considerations,  to  clog  them  with 
that  which  does  not  properly  pertain  to  their  de- 
sign, or  to  add  conditions  to  the  proposed  aid 
not  only  unworthy  of  her,  and  injurious  to 
them,  but  not  calculated  to  accomplish  the  de- 
sired purpose. 

A  College  is,  or  should  be,  a  chartered  and 
permanently  endowed  institution,  for  instruction 
in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  with  power  to 
grant  degrees.  All  who  enter  it  should  stand 
on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality,  except  so  far 
as  the  necessary  arrangement  into  classes  and 
the  natural  difference  of  mental  capacity  sepa- 
rate them.  All  should  have  the  same  high  ob- 
ject, viz :  a  diploma,  in  view.  None  should  be 
there  in  pursuit  of  other  objects  to  the  injury  of 
the  proper  design  of  the  institution  ;  and  above 
all,  none  should  be  subjected  to  the  pain  of  wit- 
nessing a  contest  for  honors  from  which  they 
are  debarred,  or  of  bearing  the  sneer  which 
rankles  none  the  less  because  it  is  unmerited. 

That  this  would  be  the  consequence  of  the 
presence  of  the  unpretending  candidate*  teacher 
cannot  be  denied,  for  its  cause  rests  deep  in  the 
workings  of  human  nature.  That  it  ever  can 
be  avoided  is  as  doubtful  as  is  the  absolute  per- 
fectibility of  that  nature.  The  prosperous  pur- 
suit of  a  high  object  will  ever  impart  feelings  of 
complacency,  too  often  of  arrogance.  The  in- 
ability to  enter  upon  it  will  engender  a  morbid 
sensibility  either  to  see  or  to  suspect  contempt. 
Both  feelings  are  alike  injurious  to  the  individ- 
uals and  to  the  institution  which  is  their  theatre. 

Instead  of  encumbering  the  Colleges  with 
that  which  does  not  belong  to  their  object,  the 
State  should  aid  them  unconditionally  in  their 
own  work.  This  can  never  be  done  by  exact- 
ing from  them  a  certain  amount  of  service  for 
the  aid  bestowed,  and  that  service  too  without 
their  proper  sphere.  If  the  Colleges  are  to  be 
aided,  they  should  be  aided  as  Colleges,  and 
not  mocked  with  the  semblance  of  assistance  in 
no  degree  promotive  of  their  own  benefit. 

But  even  if  the  present  purpose  is  at  all 
practicable  with  justice  and  safety  to  the 
Colleges,  it  can  only  be  in  a  partial  degree  and 
as  a  secondary  object.  The  time^  is  forever,  it 
is  believed,  passed  when  the  preparation  of 
teachers  will  or  can  be  made  subordinate  to 
any  pursuit  or  object  whatever,  or  be  assigned 
to  some  inferior  department  in  an  obscure 
room  attached  to  any  institution  however  high 
or  celebrated.  It  demands  and  before  long 
will  receive,  independently  of  all  other  objects, 
the  chief  care  and  the  best  talent  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  make  the  Colleges  at 
all    sufficient  to  supply  the   immediate    and 
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urgent  wants  of  the  system,  (granting  for  a 
moment  the  possibility,)  either  their  present 
number  of  professors  must  be  doubled  or  their 
present  functions  cease.  They  have  now  an 
aggregate  of  seven  hundred  and  ninety  students 
to  about  thirty-six  professors.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  time  of  these  professors  is  wholly  occu- 
pied by  their  existing  duties,  and  that  though 
they  could  probably  instruct  larger,  yet  that 
they  could  not  do  justice  to  more  classes.  Ad- 
ditional professors  must  therefore  be  provided 
for  the  teachers*  classes.  Not  less  than  two 
thousand  teachers,  or  one- fifth  of  the  number 
required  for.  the  whole  State,  should,  to  com- 
mence efficiently,  be  under  instruction  at  once. 
This  number  would  leave  two  hundred  and 
fifty  students  of  this  kind  to  each  College,  who 
would  at  least  require  the  whole  attention  and 
time  of  all  the  present  faculty,  or  make  the 
doubling  of  their  number  unavoidable.  In  the 
one  case  the  Institutions  must  at  once  give  up, 
and,  in  the  other,  soon  merge  their  proper 
collegiate  character;  either  of  which  would  be  a 
public  loss. 

But,  admit  that  teachers  could  be  as  readily 
prepared  in  the  proposed  appendages  to  the 
collegiate  as  in  separate  Institutions,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  result  would  be  most  injurious 
to  the  cause  of  education  and  the  profession  of 
teaching.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  edu- 
cation has  suffered  almost  as  much  from  the 
want  of  due  respectability  in  the  professors  in 
the  art  of  teaching,  as  from  want  of  knowledge. 
But  to  place  them  in  a  higher  literary  institu- 
tion to  whose  honors  they  cannot  aspire,  and 
consequently  in  an  inferior  and  equivocal  posi- 
tion, would  be  a  singular  mode  of  raising  them. 
This  doubtful  and  subordinate  rank  would 
dwell  like  an  incubus  on  the  character  of  the 
profession.  On  the  individual  teacher  its  sour- 
mg  and  depressing  influence  would  be  most 
injurious,  and  through  him,  as  an  inevitable 
conseauence,  would  reach  and  affect  the  whole 
grouna  work  of  education. 

The  sectarian  character  of  most,  if  not  all,  of 
the  Colleges  presents  a  strong  reason  against 
the  connection.  In  this  remark  it  is  not  in- 
tended, on  the  one  hand,  to  convey  the  idea 
that  Colleges  ought  not  to  b*e  managed  by 
particular  sects,  nor  on  the  other  that  the 
teachers*  seminary  should  be  without  sound 
moral  instruction.  Each  College  may,  with 
perfect  safety  to  freedom  of  conscience,  belong 
to  one  denomination,  so  long  as  there  are 
others  in  the  State  controlled  by  different  sects, 
and  so  long  as  each  student  is  at  liberty  to 
enter  and  depart  whenever  he  chooses.  But 
the  candidate  teacher  would  not  at  all  times  be 
enabled  to  select  and  change  his  College; 
and  the  fact  that  he  was  preparing  for  his  public 
duty  under  the  instruction  of  a  particular  sect, 
even  though  it  did  not  actually  interfere  with 
his  religious  sentiments,  would  inevitably  beget 
distrust  in  the  public  mind.  The  separate  in- 
stitution would  be  liable  neither  to  this  evil  nor 
to  the  suspicion  of  it.  The  professors  being 
appointed  by  some  public  authoritv,  would,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  be  selected  indifferently  from 
the  various  denominations,  and  thus,  at  the 


same  time  that  sound  moral  instruction  was 
afforded  as  a  part  of  the  course  of  education, 
the  check  of  public  opinion  and  the  presence  of 
different  denominations  in  the  faculty,  would 
liberalize  its  character. 

The  Colleges  have  already  been  tried  as  a 
means  of  supplying  teachers,  and  with  little 
success.  Withm  the  last  eight  years  $48,500 
have  been  given  by  the  State  to  five  of  these 
Institutions,  principally  on  condition,  that  they 
should  instruct  a  certain  number  of  persons 
(ninety -one)  for  teachers  of  English  schools, 
annually  for  a  specified  time.  Last  year  there 
were  sixty-one  students  preparing  for  this  busi- 
ness in  all  the  Colleges  of  the  State.  Every 
one  knows  how  few  of  the  persons  who  are 
thus  prepared  ever  actually  exercise  the  pro- 
fession. It  is  doubted  whether  there  are,  at 
the  present  moment,  in  the  whole  State,  one 
hundred  persons,  thus  educated,  permanently 
and  actually  engaged  as  teachers  of  Primary 
schools.     Hope  from  this  quarter  is  dead. 

The  present  professors  of  the  Colleges, 
merely  as  such,  are  not  qualified  to  instruct 
teachers.  In  making  this  assertion  it  is  not  in- 
tended to  doubt  their  talent  or  ability  for  their 
proper  duties.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  known 
and  cheerfully  admitted,  that  as  a  body,  their 
qualifications  and  standing  are  honorable  to 
the  State.  But  the  kind  and  manner  of  teach- 
ing in  a  College,  are  widely  different  from  those 
of  a  primary  school.  To  understand  one  does 
not  argue  a  knowledge  of  the  other;  but  cer- 
tainly, whether  the  theoretical  science  is  pos- 
sessed or  not,  actual  experience  is  not  claimed. 

The  manner  heretofore  adopted  bv  the  State, 
to  secure  the  education  of  teachers  by  the  Col- 
leges, was  to  cause  them  to  afford  tuition  in  the 
proper  branches,  free  of  charge,  to  a  certain 
number  of  young  men.  This  has  been  done, 
it  is  believed,  by  all  the  Colleges  whose  duty 
it  is,  whenever  the  proper  number  of  applicants 
offered.  But,  having  failed  to  effect  the  de- 
sired end  by  this  means,  a  new  proposition  is 
now  made.  It  is,  that  the  State  shall  pay  the 
college  a  certain  sum  for  every  young  man 
prepared  to  fulfil  the  office  of  Common  School 
master:  the  State  at  the  same  time,  taking  a 
bond  with  surety  from  him  that  he  will  exercise 
the  calling  for  a  stated  time:  the  bond  to  be 
enforced  if  he  fail  to  do  so,  otherwise  to  be  of 
no  effect ;  and  he  of  course  receiving  the  ordi- 
narv  salary  of  a  teacher,  while  engaged. 

This  project  seems  to  be  even  more  objec* 
tionable  than  the  other.  It  can  never  meet  the 
wants  of  the  system.  The  young  man  who 
could  get  sufficient  surety  in  such  a  bond, 
could,  on  the  strength  of  the  same  good  char- 
acter which  obtained  it.  procure  the  money  or 
the  means  of  accomplishmg  his  unconditional 
education,  at  the  completion  of  which  he  would 
not  be  confined  to  one  business,  but  be  free  to 
devote  himself  to  the  most  profitable.  It  re- 
moves none  of  the  objections  against  coupling 
the  instruction  of  teachers  with  the  collegiate 
course,  but  in  addition  to  the  main  fault  of  edu- 
cating them  in  a  subordinate  department,  adds 
the  clog  of  a  bond,  and  thus  sends  them  out 
into  the  world  bound  to  a  profession,  which, 
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however  tolerable  or  even  app-eeable  when 
freely  pursued,  will  inevitably  soon  become 
irksome  «nd  disagreeable  when  fastened  upon 
them.  They  will  not  perhaps  murmur  openly 
against  the  dM,  but  vent  all  their  ill-humor 
against  the  profession.  Its  exercise  will  thus 
become  not  merely  unpleasant  to  themselves, 
but  odious  in  the  eyes  of  others,  who,  under 
d'AT*  rnt  circumstances,  might  have  devoted 
themselves  to  it. 

If  IS  hoped  that  Pennsylvania,  which  has  be- 
stowed freelv  so  much  for  the  promotion  of 
learning,  will  not  now  eke  out,  at  a  price  in 
dollars  and  cents,  a  conditional  education  to 
him  to  whom  the  best  stores  of  knowledge 
should  be  poured  out  largely  and  without  price. 
Above  all.  it  is  believed  the  time  never  will 
come,  when  she  shall  appear  in  court  against, 
or  pursue  to  another  State  as  a  fugitive  debtor, 
a  son  whose  spirit  she  had  damped,  and  whose 
home  she  had  rendered  unpleasant,  by  her 
con^^itional  bounty. 

This  view  of  the  matter  takes  for  granted  that 
the  bond  will  be  fulfilled,  or  the  surety  made 
liable.  It  should  not  however  be  forgotten, 
that  the  one  may  be  broken  and  the  other  prove 
worthless.  Teachers  to  be  fully  useful  must  be 
independent.  To  make  them  so,  their  educa- 
tion must  be  free,  and  their  seminaries  separate 
— at  least  not  subordinate. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  reneat  the  remarks  pre- 
sented in  a  former  part  of  this  report,  in  support 
of  the  propriety  of  establishing  Practical  Insti- 
tutes for  teachers,  and  to  serve  as  the  highest 
seminaries  of  the  free  system.  Neither  is  it 
requisite  to  show  that,  if  properly  organized, 
thev  will  possess  all  the  advantages  wanting  in 
academies  and  colleges,  and  that  they  will  add 
to  the  prosperity  and  usefulness  of  those  insti- 
tutions. 

It  is  onlv  necessary  to  picture  to  one's  self, 
the  finished  teacher,  emerging  from  a  course  of 
proper  intellectual  and  moral  training  in  an  in- 
dependent institution,  to  be  convinced  that  he 
is  a  difr'»rent  being  from  any  that  we  have  yet 
seen.  He  leaves  the  walls  into  which  he  had 
forced  his  way  by  merit — and  where  he  stood 
the  equal,  and  his  proposed  profession  the  first 
object,  of  all — with  a  dignity  of  purpose,  a  fit- 
ness for  his  calling,  and  a  desire  to  exercise  it, 
unattainable  by  any  other  means. 

What  should  be  the  organization,  course  of 
study  and  minute  details  of  the  Practical  Insti- 
tute ?  The  Superintendent  will  not  attempt  to 
answer  this  question,  because  he  is  neither 
capable  of  doing  it  fully  nor  is  it  necessary  that 
it  should  be  done  now.  Time  must  be  taken 
for  the  task  by  whomsoever  may  be  designated 
to  perform  it.  Information  must  be  sought,  th^ 
experience  of  other  countries  be  collected,  and 
the  utmost  care  taken  that  no  radical  error  shall 
enter  into  the  plan. 

It  is  not  now  proposed  that  complete  institu- 
tions, such  as  those  attempted  to  be  described, 
shall  forthwith  be  established.  They,  should 
they  be  established,  are  intended  to  raise  up 
and  educate  in  all  the  branches  of  a  finished 
English  education,  a  body  of  teachers  from  and 
for  the  primary  and  secondary  schools.    This 


will  require  years.  But  the  wants  of  the  system 
will  not  bear  the  delay  of  years.  Some  must  be 
supplied  now. 

The  present  proposition,  then,  is  immediatefy 
to  esfnhlish  hvo  Seminaries,  exrlusivfty  for  tnt- 
provint^  the  present  generation  of  teachers, 
which  shall  nv  degrees  rise  and  widen  into 
Practical  Institutes,  such  as  have  been  de- 
scribed, after  this  temporary  purpose  shall  hare 
been  accomplished.  A  present  appropriation 
of  $25  coo  and  an  annual  sum  of  ^20  000  for  two 
years  afterwards  will  effect  this.  Little,  fr.rtu- 
natelv.  will  be  required  for  outbuildings.  Madi- 
son College,  at  Uniontown,  Fayette  county,  and 
Franklin  College,  at  Lancaster,  are  both  vacant 
and  both  well  situated  so  as  to  accommodate 
the  most  populous  parts  of  the  State,  and  easy  of 
access  by  railroads,  canals  and  turnpikes.  It  is 
also  said  that  one  or  other  of  the  Colleges  in 
Washington  county  might  perhaps  be  induced 
to  change  its  character  for  the  good  of  the  cause 
of  education,  should  Madison  not  be  adopted. 
Hereafter  when  additional  Institutes  become 
necessary,  some  point  in  Luzerne  or  Lycoming, 
for  the  northeast,  and  in  Venango  or  Jcflfcr- 
son.  for  the  northwest,  might  be  selected.  wiA 
Centre  for  the  middle  Institute.  But,  for  the 
present,  buildings  nearly  ready  for  use  can  be 
obtained  at  the  places  just  named.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  %2.ooo  would  put  them  in  suflficient 
repair,  $6  000  would  provide  a  small  Library, 
philosophical  apparatus,  specimens  for  the  illus- 
tration of  the  natural  sciences,  etc.  $12,000 
would  pay  the  salaries  of  twelve  Professors,  six 
for  each  Institute,  and  $2,000  would  provide 
them  with  dwelling  houses,  leaving  $3,000  for 
contingencies. 

The  mode  of  instruction  should  be  by  lec^ 
tures,  with  subseouent  examinations;  recitations 
in  classes ;  model  schools,  etc.  Each  professor 
should  deliver  at  least  one  lecture  to  the  whole 
number  of  students  every  week,  and  meet  a 
class  for  recitation  twice  each  day. 

The  sciences  taught  might  be  Grammar, 
Geography,  History,  Mathematics,  Chemistry 
and  Mineralogy,  Natural  History  and  Botany, 
Moral  Philosophy,  with  the  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity, etc.  It  is  not  meant  that  these  branches, 
or  any  other  that  might  be  added,  should  be 
taught  in  the  ordinary  manner,  as  if  to  mere 
learners  for  their  own  benefit,  but  that  instruc- 
tion in  them  should  be  coupled  with  directions 
for  the  best  manner  of  imparting  them  to  others. 
For  instance,  the  best  text-books  should  be 
pointed  out,  the  kind  and  manner  of  obtaining 
the  necessary  apparatus  and  performing  the 
simpler  experiments  explained,  etc. 

Thus  the  most  important  branch  would,  as  it 
should,  be  the  art  of  instruction.  Knowledge 
in  other  arts  and  sciences  should  only  be  im- 

Carted  as  incidental  and  secondary.  This  could 
e  accomplished  by  forming  the  scholar  teach- 
ers themselves  into  model  schools,  and  while 
adding  to  their  store  of  general  knowledge, 
enabling  them  also  to  impart  it  with  full  l>enefit 
and  effect  to  others.  In  this  way  the  correct 
principle  of  the  classification  of  pupils — the 
modes  of  stimulating  industry  and  rewarding 
merit — the  best  kind  of  school  books — the  use 
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of  the  blackboard  and  other  school  room  aids, 
could  be  made  known ;  and  in  six  or  even  three 
months  a  teacher  of  the  most  limited  quahfica- 
tions,  but  possessing  ordinary  intelligence,  could 
be  improved  into  a  highly  useful  instructor. 

The  expense  to  the  teacher  would  be  very 
trifling.  On  the  supposition  that  he  could  only 
spare  three  months  from  his  school  in  each 
year,  the  cost  for  that  time  need  not  exceed 
thirty  dollars,  viz :  twelve  weeks  board  at  two 
dollars  per  week,  and  six  dollars  for  traveling 
expenses.  Two  such  courses  would  add  so 
much  to  his  usefulness,  that  the  Districts  gen- 
erally would  soon  find  their  advantage  in  aiding 
their  teachers  to  attend  the  Institute. 

Each  Institute  could  easily  afford  instruction 
to  one  thousand  persons  in  the  course  of  the 
year;  and  would  in  this  way  soon  improve  the 
whole  body  of  teachers  in  the  State. 

To  teachers  attending  a  certain  time,  passing 
an  examination,  and  sustaining  a  good  moral 
character  while  at  the  Institute,  a  diploma 
should  be  given,  with  a  certificate  of  the  exact 
grade  of  professional  qualifications  possessed. 
These  would  secure  employment  to  the  posses- 
sors, and  prevent  the  necessity  of  an  examina- 
tion by  Directors,  very  much  to  their  relief  and 
the  benefit  of  the  system.  The  hope  of  obtain- 
ing such  a  passport  to  confidence  and  employ- 
ment would,  undoubtedly,  form  a  strong  induce- 
ment to  enter  the  Institution. 

The  undersigned  is  firm  in  the  belief  that  this 
cheap  and  practicable  mode,  will,  if  adopted, 
revolutionize  the  whole  business  of  teaching  in 
two  years;  and  that  in  five  years,  the  full  Prac- 
tical Institutes  having  then  grown  up,  the  name 
of  "School  Teacher"  will  be  among  the  most 
honorable  in  the  land.  When  that  shall  be 
effected,  the  spirit  of  learning  will  spread  over 
the  whole  State,  and  the  perfection  of  the  sys- 
tem be  soon  accomplished. 

Five  Practical  Institutes  would  be  capable  of 
affording  instruction  to  2,500  students  at  one 
time.  Of  these,  the  one-half  (1,250)  would 
usually  complete  their  course  each  year.  If 
even  the  one  fourth  of  these  annual  graduates 
should  devote  themselves  to  the  business  of  in- 
struction, such  a  regular  and  continued  accession 
to  the  body  of  teachers  would  form  an  abundant 
supply.  The  rest  might  apply  themselves  to  other 
pursuits,  and  enrich  the  community  with  their 
knowledge  in  every  branch  of  business. 


IV.  BENEFICIAL  RESULTS  OF  SYSTEM  THUS  FAR. 

During  the  past  summer  and  autumn  the 
Superintendent  visited  the  seats  of  justice  of 
thiriy- three  of  the  counties  of  the  Stale,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  condition  of  the 
system,  and  of  settling,  on  the  spot,  such  con- 
troversies as  were  subject  to  his  jurisdiction. 
The  counties  visited  were  York,  Adams,  Frank- 
lin, Bedford,  Somerset,  Westmoreland,  Fayette, 
Greene,  Washington,  Allegheny,  Beaver,  But- 
ler, Mercer,  Crawford,  Erie,  Venango,  Jefferson, 
Cleaifield,  Centre,  MifHin,  Juniata,  Peiry,  Cum- 
berland, Huntingdon,  Cambria,  Indiana,  Arm- 
strong, Union,  Northumberland,  L>  coming, 
Luzerne,  Columbia  and  Schuylkill.    This  tour 


was  found  to  be  so  valuable  as  a  means  of 
gaining  the  most  useful  and  exact  knowledge 
of  the  state  and  wants  of  the  system,  and  of  in- 
troducing harmony  and  uniformity  into  all  its 
operations,  that  nothing  but  a  want  of  time  pre- 
vented its  extension  to  all  the  counties.  It  is 
proposed  to  complete  it  next  summer. 

By  this  means  a  direct  personal  interview  was 
enjoyed  with  more  than  two  thousand  Direct- 
ors, and  a  large  number  of  Teachers  and  other 
intelligent  persons  interested  in  the  cause  of 
popular  education.  Many  schools,  a  number 
of  academies  and  four  colleges,  were  also  vis- 
ited. During  the  same  period  a  large  r  umber 
of  letters  giving  explanatory  decisions  and  ad- 
vice under  the  school  law,  were  also  written, 
exclusive  of  circulars,  warrants,  plans  of  school 
houses,  blank  forms  of  report,  &c.  On  the 
whole,  such  a  mass  of  information  was  acquired 
and  imparted  as  could  scarcely  have  been  pos- 
sible in  any  other  manner. 

The  most  striking  change  remarked  is,  in  the 
kind  of  controversies  submitted  to  the  Superin- 
tendent. Heretofore  they  were  generally  such 
as  grew  out  of  opposition  to  the  Common  School 
System  as  whole.  Now  they  relate  to  contests 
for  its  advantages,  such  as  the  location  of  a 
school  house,  distribution  of  the  district  funds, 
choice  of  teacher,  admission  of  pupils,  &c.  The 
strife  was  formerly  against  the  law ;  now  it  is 
under  the  law  for  its  benefits. 

Another  valuable  change  is  the  greater  degree 
of  regularity  which  has  been  introduced  into 
the  transactions  of  Directors.  The  different 
Boards  now  entitle  themselves  with  much  more 
promptness  than  formerly  to  their  State  appro- 
priation, and  make  their  reports  with  more  ful- 
ness and  punctuality. 

In  a  large  majority  of  accepting  districts  the 
crisis  of  the  system  is  passed.  The  school 
houses  are  mainly  completed,  and  hereafter  a 
small  amount  of  ux,  in  addition  to  the  State 
appropriation,  will  keep  the  schools  in  operation 
a  great  portion  of  the  year.  It  can  now  be 
judged  by  its  legitimate  fruit, — souna  and  regu^ 
lar  mstructton,  and  not  by  its  unavoidable  but 
unpopular  incident, — taxation. 

The  profession  of  teaching  is  much  elevated. 
Instances  of  bad  moral  character  and  intemper- 
ate habits  are  hardly  to  be  met  with,  though 
formerly  School  Masters,  who  above  all  others 
should  be  perfectly  exemplary  as  a  class,  were 
not  remarkable  in  this  respect.  In  the  towns 
and  boroughs  there  is  a  most  marked  and 
gratifying  improvement  both  in  quahfications 
and  diaracter. 

The  compensation  of  teachers,  though  far 
from  what  it  should  be,  is  increasing.  This  is 
producing,  though  slowly,  its  sure  effect,  im- 
provement in  their  qualifications  as  a  body. 
Expulsion  for  bad  character  from  the  profession 
and  increased  remuneration,  are  beginning  to 
induce  persons  to  exercise  it  who  could  not 
and  would  not  do  so  a  few  years  ago. 

A  most  beneficial  spirit  of  inquiry,  as  to  the 
best  kind  of  school  books  is  excited.  A  few 
years  ago  there  was  perfect  indifference  on  the 
subject.  Its  vast  importance  is  now  beginning 
to  be  appreciated. 
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One  of  the  most  cheering  results  of  the  sys- 
tem, which  is  becoming  more  apparent  every 
day,  is  the  removal  of  the  odious  distinction  be- 
tween rich  and  poor  scholars,  and  the  readiness 
and  harmony  with  which  all  are  learning  to 
meet  as  equals  on  the  broad  platform  of  educa- 
tion. 

Among  the  fruits  of  the  system  are  also  to  be 
mentioned  the  increased  number  of  children 
(fully  double)  brought  under  the  school  roof  by 
its  means,  and  the  decreased  cost  of  instruction 
(one-half)  since  its  adoption  in  the  accepting 
districts. 

But  by  far  the  best  effect  is  the  general  dis- 
cussion of  its  merits  and  of  the  nature  and  best 
means  of  education  generally,  which  has  been 
spread  over  the  whole  State.  Many  mistakes 
have,  it  is  true,  been  made,  and  wrong  measures 
of  detail  adopted,  but  the  experience  acquired 
even  in  the  progress  of  correcting  them,  is  in- 
valuable. The  whole  State  is  awakened:  the 
whole  population  is  learning  on  the  subject. 
Some  there  are,  to  be  sure,  who  yet  contend 
against  the  free  school,  but  their  very  opposition 
spreads  and  deepens  the  knowledge  and  con- 
viction of  its  superiority. 


V.    DETAILS  OF  THB  SYSTEM. 

I.  Comparative  Synopsis. — The  following 
statement  will  exhibit  at  one  view  the  progress 
of  the  system  since  the  date  of  the  last  annual 
report : 


The  whole  No.  of  districu  .  . 
The  No.  of  paid  districu  .  .  . 
The  number  that  reported  .  • 
Whole  number  of  schools  .  .  . 
Whole  number  of  teachers  .  . 
Whole  number  of  scholars  .  . 
Av.  comp.  of  male  teachers  .  . 
Av.  comp.  of  female  teachers  . 
Duration  of  teaching  ... 
Cost  of  each  pupil  per  quarter . 


1837.        1838.      Differ*nce 
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87 
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3»394 

139.604 

^1838 

II  96 

4m.  3d. 

£106^ 
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4,089 
4.84 

i8a,35i 
*x8  895^ 

"  nV. 
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It  will  be  perceived  that  there  is  an  increase 
in  nearly  every  one  of  the  items  in  the  foregoing 
statement  since  last  year,  all  being  favorable  to 
the  system  except  those  of  the  salaries  of  female 
teachers,  and  the  cost  of  instruction  per  scholar. 
It  IS  believed  that  this  last  average  is  not  exactly 
correct,  many  of  the  districts  having  included 
under  the  head  of  instruction,  expenses  that 
should  have  been  embraced  elsewhere.  The 
Superintendent  would  estimate  the  average  at 
1 1. 10,  beine  little  more  than  that  of  last  season. 
The  cost  of  teaching  will,  beyond  a  doubt,  be 
further  reduced.  When  all  the  children  of  each 
primary  district  get  into  the  habit  of  attending 
school,  which  is  by  no  means  the  case  at  pres- 
ent, the  average  will  be  proportionably  dimin- 
ished, as  no  addidonal  expense  will  thereby  be 
incurred. 

2,  Districts, — ^The  whole  number  of  districts 
(townships,  boroughs  and  wards),  in  the  State, 
exclusive  of  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia 
and  the  cit^  of  Lancaster,  as  near  as  can  be  as- 
certained, is  now  icx>i ;  of  these  765  are  accept- 
ing districts,  having  assessed  a  tax  and  received 
their  appropriation  for  the  past  year,  being  162 


more  than  at  the  date  of  the  last  report.  Since 
that  time  none  have  discontinued  the  system  at 
the  triennial  election  on  the  first  Tuesday  of 
May  last,  and  sixty- five  have  for  the  first  time 
accepted. 

The  principal  increase  of  accepting  districts  is 
in  the  mixed  and  German  counties.  The  sys- 
tem has  done  little  more  than  held  its  own  in 
the  *•  Friend  '*  coundes  of  Chester,  Montgomery 
and  Bucks.  Delaware,  owing  to  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, has  only  two  non-accepting  dis- 
tricts. These  facts  deserve  to  be  noted  for  use 
when  a  general  revision  of  the  school-law  shall 
take  place. 

Six  hundred  and  sixtv-four  of  the  accepting 
districts  have  reported  their  operations  for  the 
past  year.  The  remaining  loi  are  principally 
such  as  accepted,  for  the  first  time,  last  spnng, 
and  have  not  yet  commenced  teaching,  being 
engaged  in  building  school  houses. 

The  number  of  districts  is  continually  in- 
creasing by  the  formation  of  new  townships. 
There  seems  to  be  little  change  necessary  in 
the  law  with  regard  to  them,  except  a  provision 
making  it  the  duty  of  the  proper  Count>  Com- 
missioners to  ascertain  and  return  to  this  De- 
partment the  number  of  taxables  in  the  bounds 
of  the  new  township,  according  to  the  next  pre- 
ceding septennial  enumeration  of  taxables,  and 
the  proportion  taken  from  each  of  the  old  town- 
ships out  of  which  the  new  one  is  formed. 
This  can  only  be  done  by  the  Commissioners, 
and  without  it,  it  is  impossible  to  pay  their  ap- 
propriation to  the  new  districts.  It  would  also 
oe  well  to  direct  that  in  case  of  the  formation  of 
new  dibtricts,  the  actual  separation  in  school 
affairs  should  not  take  place  till  the  termination 
of  teaching  for  the  current  season ;  but  permit- 
ting the  new  board  of  Directors,  should  any  be 
chosen  in  the  mean  time,  to  levy  a  tax,  receive 
appropriation,  provide  bouses,  and  make  all 
other  preparatory  arrangements  for  the  succeed- 
ing year's  operations.  This  would  prevent 
many  unpleasant  disputes. 

Districts  composed  of  wards  or  boroughs  are 
found  to  differ  in  many  of  the  details  of  the  sys- 
tem from  those  in  the  country.  No  division  into 
sub-districts,  or  of  the  district  funds  among  the 
schools,  is  necessary.  The  large  number  erf 
Directors,  which  is  generally  complained  of  in 
the  country,  is  found  rather  to  be  a  benefiL 
Schools  are  formed  not  by  territorial  limits,  but 
according  to  the  age  and  advancement  of  the 
pupils, — very  much  to  their  benefit,  to  the  ease 
of  the  teacher,  and  to  the  promotion  of  economy 
and  system  in  expenditure.  And,  instead  of 
having  the  recess,  if  any  occur,  take  place  in 
summer,  which  is  required  by  the  ag^cultural 
pursuits  of  country  districts,  it  is  often  found 
better,  for  the  purpose  of  saving  fuel  and  far 
other  reasons,  to  have  it  in  the  winter  season. 

J.  Primary  Distficts, — Districts  are  divided 
at  the  discretion  of  Directors  into  sub  or 
primary  districts,  containing  generally  one 
school  each.  In  districts  that  have  the  system 
fairly  in  operation  the  average  number  of 
primary  districts  in  each  seems  to  be  about 
seven,  and  their  extent  about  three  and  a  half 
miles  square. 
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With  the  exception  of  the  location  of  school 
houses,  the  arrangement  of  primary  districts  is 
the  most  fruitful  source  of  controversy.  The 
practice  of  sub  division  has  become  very  gen- 
eral and  should  be  encouraged.  Frequently, 
however,  it  is  performed  hastily,  and  in  all  cases 
gives  more  or  less  dissatisfaction  at  first  to  the 
persons  residing  at  the  extremes.  This  often 
produces  angry  feeling,  and  in  a  few  cases  the 
decision  of  one  board  of  directors  has  been  re- 
versed by  the  next,  and  an  entirely  new  sub- 
division attempted,  to  the  great  injury  of  the 
system  and  the  district  after  the  school  houses 
had  been  located  and  built,  and  other  perma- 
nent arrangements  completed.  This  ruinous 
practice  of  an  entire  remodeling  of  the  district 
has  on  all  occasions  been  discountenanced  ;  at 
the  same  time  the  formation  of  new  Primary 
districts  out  of  two  or  more  old  ones,  or  the 
mere  change  of  boundary  for  the  better  accom- 
modation of  persons  who  had  real  cause  of 
of  complaint,  has  been  encouraged. 

It  may  before  lone  be  found  necessary  to 
make  the  formation  of  primary  districts  obliga- 
tory on  directors  in  all  cases,  except  in  towns, 
and  to  prohibit  by  law  any  change  in  their 
bounds  except  at  a  full  meeting  of  the  proper 
board  of  directors,  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
committee  of  the  primary  district  concerned. 
This  latter  provision  will  at  least  prevent  hasty 
and  injurious  action  on  this  delicate  point ;  and 
will  in  most  cases  produce  such  results  as  will 
be  acceptable  to  the  majority. 

4,  Secondary  Districts, — There  are  yet  no 
secondary  districts,  though  secondary  or  "  high 
schools'*  are  in  existence  in  many  of  the  larger 
towns,  as  Carlisle,  Washington,  Lewistown,  etc. 
In  Carlisle  particularly,  the  arrangement  of  the 
free  schools  is  most  admirable.  But  secondary 
districts  and  schools  cannot  long  be  generally 
dispensed  with.  Every  feature  and  advance  of 
the  system  points  to  them.  Where  such  districts 
are  formed,  they  will  probably  in  the  country 
consist  of  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  four 
primary  districts.  The  school  being  at  the 
centre  of  such  a  district  will  be  within  reason- 
able distance  of  all.  The  details  of  its  govern- 
ment should  be  vested  in  a  board  composed  of 
one  member  from  each  of  the  primary  districts 
composing  it,  with  a  general  power  of  supervis- 
ion reserved  to  the  directors  of  the  district,  as  in 
the  case  of  primary  districts. 

5.  Directors,  Presidents ,  Secretaries  and 
Treasurers, — The  whole  government  of  each 
district  is  at  present  lodged  in  a  board  of  six 
directors,  with  an  appeal  to  the  Superintendent 
in  certain  cases.  Their  officers  are  a  President 
and  Secretary,  who  must,  and  a  Treasurer  who 
should  not,  be  members  of  the  board.  Neither 
the  directors  nor  any  of  their  officers  are  com- 
pensated for  their  services,  but  the  treasurer 
gives  bond  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his 
duties. 

The  duties  of  the  Board  are, — to  appoint  their 
own  officers:  fix  the  amount  of,  and  assess  the 
school  tax,  and  make  exonerations;  make  sub- 
division of  the  district  if  they  deem  it  expedient; 
locate  and  build  or  otherwise  procure  school 
houses,  and  purchase  the  lots;  examine  and 


appoint  teachers,  except  in  primary  districts 
formally  laid  off,  in  which  case  they  only  pos- 
sess the  right  of  confirming  or  rejecting  the 
nomination  of  the  committee,  and  of  dismissal 
for  ill  conduct;  distribute  the  school  funds  among 
primary  districts;  fix  the  salaries  of  teachers  in 
all  cases;  visit  and  regulate  the  schools  when  in 
operation;  prescribe  the  kind  of  books  to  be  used 
and  the  duration  of  teaching  in  each  year;  des- 
ignate the  school  into  which  each  pupil  shall  be 
admitted;  suspend  or  dismiss  pupils  for  bad 
conduct;  make  all  necessary  district  regulations 
or  by- laws,  and  cause  to  be  prepared  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  Superintendent  annually  a  report 
of  their  proceedings. 

The  President's  duties  are, — to  preside  at  the 
meetings  of  the  board;  to  issue  the  warrant  and 
duplicate  for  the  collection  of  the  district  tax  to 
the  township  collector  "or  some  other  suitable 
person,'*  and  to  take  bond  to  secure  the  faithful 
discharge  of  that  duty;  to  take  bond  from  the 
treasurer;  to  sign  the  certificate  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  assessment  of  tax  on  which  the 
State  appropriation  is  paid;  to  sign  all  orders  on 
the  Treasurer  issued  by  order  of  the  board  for 
the  payment  of  the  district  expenses;  and  to 
sign  and  transmit  the  annual  report  to  the  Sup- 
erintendent. 

The  Secretary's  duties  are, — ^to  keep  the 
minutes  of  the  board;  prepare  the  duplicate  of 
the  school  tax;  keep  an  account  of  abatements 
and  exonerations ;  prepare  and  attest  orders  on 
the  treasurer  and  other  documents  signed  by  the 
president;  and  make  out  the  annual  report. 

The  duties  of  the  Treasurer  are, — to  give  bond 
for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duty;  receive  all 
State  appropriation,  district  tax,  and  other  funds 
of  the  district;  pay  all  orders  of  the  board  signed 
by  the  president  and  attested  by  the  secretary ; 
settle  his  accounts  annually  before  the  township 
or  borough  Auditors ;  and  pay  over  the  balance 
to  his  successor  in  office. 

This  all  looks  well  and  systematic  on  paper, 
but  unfortunately  is  found  defective  in  practice. 
In  many  cases,  the  directors  either  neglect  or 
refuse  to  perform  their  duties,  to  which  there  is 
no  mode  of  compelling  them,  thus  paralyzing 
the  whole  operations  of  the  district.  In  others, 
it  is  complained  that  the  large  powers  of  their 
office  are  not  exercised  with  sufficient  regard  to 
the  wants  and  feelings  of  the  district.  The 
many  and  unpaid  duties  of  Secretaries  are  fre- 
quently neglected;  and  it  is  very  often  impos- 
sible to  obtain  a  person  to  undertake  the  trouble 
and  liabilities  of  Treasurer  without  any  compen- 
sation. 

In  the  last  annual  report,  it  was  proposed  to 
allow  directors  and  then:  officers  a  slight  com- 
pensation for  their  services.  Either  this  course 
must  shortly  be  adopted,  or  their  numbers  and 
duties  must  be  decreased.  The  Superinten- 
dent has  been  inclined  to  favor  the  latter  mode, 
by  the  information  and  experience  of  the  past 
season. 

The  strong  and  increased  anxiety  manifested 
in  every  district  for  the  welfare  ot  the  system 
seems  to  render  it  certain,  that  the  powerful 
motives  of  self  interest  and  love  of  offspring  may 
be  so  operated  upon  and  brought  to  bear  in  its 
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fkvor,  as  sufficiently  to  stimulate  the  exertions 
of  most  of  the  officers.  Nothing  but  the  great- 
est desire  for  its  benefits  could  have  carried  the 
various  boards  of  directors  through  the  per- 
formance of  their  burthensome,  often  thankless, 
and  always  difficult  tasks,  In  iocating  and  build- 
ing the  school  houses  and  putting  the  system 
into  operation.  That  portion  of  difficulty  is 
now,  happily,  nearly  completed  or  better  under- 
stood. Future  operations  will,  it  is  hoped,  be 
less  embarrassing. 

The  following  changes  would  probably  pro- 
duce the  desired  activity  in  the  officers  of  the 
system,  and  at  the  same  time  command  the 
confidence  of  the  public : 

1.  Such  a  diminution  of  power  and  labor  as 
will  relieve  the  board  of  directors,  (decreased  to 
three  m  districts  preferring  that  number),  of  all 
the  acts  and  duties  not  pertaining  to  the  whole 
district,  leaving  them  only  the  regulation  of 
school  tax ;  appointment  of  collector  and  treas- 
urer; dtstnbuLion  of  school  funds;  procuring 
of  school  houses;  examination  of  teachers; 
annual  or  semi  annual  visitation  of  the  school ; 
formation  and  change  of  primary  districts  in 
the  manner  before  mentioned;  and  preparation 
of  the  annual  district  report.  The  whole  of 
this  might  be  performed  in  a  very  few  days  in 
each  year,  and  could  not  be  so  burthensome  as 
to  prevent  its  performance  by  any  citizen  even 
of  moderate  public  spirit. 

2.  Such  an  increase  of  the  powers  of  the 
commiiiees  of  Primary  and  Secondary  school 
districts  (when  the  latter  are  established )  as  will 
give  them  the  control  of  all  matters  solely  per- 
taining to  their  respective  schools ;  among 
which  would  be  the  selection  and  employment 
of  tne  teachers,  subject  to  examination  by  the 
directors;  the  adoption  of  school  regulations 
and  of  school  books;  the  visitation  of  the 
schools;  the  provision  of  fuel;  the  transmis- 
sion of  scholars  from  the  Primary  to  the 
Secondary  school;  the  preparation  of  a  quar- 
terly report  to  tne  board  of  directors,  &c.  This 
would  relieve  the  directors  of  the  greatest  por- 
tion of  their. labor  and  would  impose  it  on  per- 
sons who  feel  a  direct  interest  in  its  faithful  per- 
formance, viz:  the  parents  of  the  pupils.  If 
this  plan  should  be  adopted,  it  would  not  be 
neceaaary  to  allow  compensation  either  to  presi- 
denis,  directors  as  such,  or  committee  men. 

3.  It  is  unjust  not  to  pay  secretaries  and 
treasurers  for  iheir  labor,  and  the  latter  for  his 
risk  in  receiving,  keeping,  and  paying  out  cor- 
rectly and  in  good  money,  and  accounting  for, 
the  lunds  ol  the  district.  The  keeping  of  the 
minuteb  and  preparation  of  the  tax  duplicate 
and  report  are  laborious  dudes  imposed  on  the 
secretary  from  which  other  directors  are  exempt. 
It  IS  therefore  right  that  he  should  be  paid. 

The  difficulty  of  inducing  persons  to  give 
bond  as  treasurer  and  yet  receive  no  remuner- 
ation, may  be  the  means  of  throwing  the  dis- 
trict fqnds  into  speculating  or  unsafe  hands, 
and  thus  the  desire  to  save  a  small  sum  may 
cause  the  loss  of  the  whole.  It  will  become  the 
duty  of  the  Legislature  to  guard  against  this 
danger  by  still  exacting  the  bond,  but  paying 
for  tne  risk  and  trouble. 


A  specific  provision  seems  also  necessary  to 
compel  attendance  to  their  duties  by,  or  to 
vacate  their  seats  of,  negligent  or  unwilling 
directors.  Much  unnecessary  loss  of  time  by 
attentive  directors  is  caused  in  this  way  Fre- 
quently, two,  three  and  four  attempts  are  made 
to  have  a  meeting  of  the  board  before  a  quorum 
can  b«*  obtained. 

6.  Primary  Committees, — These  committees, 
consistmg  of  three  individuals  in  each  primary 
district,  only  possess  the  power  of  nominating 
the  teacher  to  the  directors  of  the  district,  but 
really  in  many  cases  are  entrusted  by  the  board 
with,  and  advantageously  exercise,  most  of  the 
powers  specified  as  proper  for  them  under  the 
preceding  head.  This  fact  strongly  indicates 
the  necessity  of  the  proposed  addition  to  their 
duties. 

7.  School  Lois. — The  average  size  of  the  lots 
is  forty  five  perches  and  two-tenths,  and  their 
average  value  $59.70^  over  the  whole  State. 
Of  one-half  of  them  the  title  is  absolute  fee 
simple,  acquired  sometimes  at  full,  and  some- 
times at  nominal  consideration,  by  directors, 
either  for  building  new  houses  on,  or  with  old 
houses  already  built,  and  without  cost  from  the 
trustees  by  whom  the  property  was  held  for  the 
purpose  of  education  before  the  system  was 
adopted.  Of  the  other  half  the  title  is  condi- 
tional, to  be  divested  whenever  the  property 
ceases  to  be  used  for  school  purposes.  In  the 
latter  cases  generally  a  mere  nominal  price  has 
been  paid.  In  the  towns  many  of  the  lots  are 
valuable,  and  in  the  country  they  are  generally 
situated  so  as  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  shade, 
water  and  public  roads.  Excluding  the  lots  in 
towns,  the  average  value  in  the  country  would 
be  about  $25  each. 

8.  School  Houses, — The  whole  number  of 
completed  houses  in  the  districts  that  have 
reported  is  2,098.  The  number  in  progress  609. 
The  number  yet  required  880.  The  reports  on 
this  subject  are  not  full.  Their  average  size  is 
24  feet  by  24 ;  with  high  ceiling,  large  windows, 
and  comfortable  seats  and  desks,  in  such  as 
have  been  recently  built. 

In  the  districts  that  have  reported  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  whole  number  of  log  school  houses  is 
i.577»  of  frame  1.053,  of  stone  290,  and  of  brick 
285 ;  the  average  cost  of  all  kinds  is  $274  \t%\ 
and  the  average  value  seems  to  be  ;25f  .09^. 
This  apparent  excess  of  cost  is  owintr  to  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  districts  in  estimating  the 
cost  took  into  account  the  old  houses,  for  which 
nothing  had  been  paid,  but  did  not  include 
them  when  estimating  the  average  value.  Thb 
would  materially  affect  the  general  average. 

The  school  house  appropriation  of  last  ses- 
sion has  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  system. 
The  buildings  are  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  better 
than  they  were  twelve  months  ago,  and  have 
improved  one  hundred  per  cent,  within  the 
last  three  years.  Should  the  Common wealdi 
hereafter  make  another  appropriation  to  this 
object,  it  would  be  advisable  to  provide  that  the 
houses  should  be  built  according  to  a  specified 
plan,  so  far  at  least  as  relates  to  their  materials, 
size,  and  the  arrangement  of  windows  and  doors. 

In  order  to  supply  this  deficiency  in  the  i 
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lutton  of  last  session,  the  Superintendent  pre- 
pared and  forwarded  to  every  district,  during 
the  summer,  a  plan  and  directions  for  the  in- 
terior arrangements  of  a  school  house,  carefully 
prepared  and  adapted  to  the  supposed  wants  oif 
the  districts.  It  was  not  however  forwarded 
till  other  plans  had  been  adopted  and  acted  on 
in  most  of  the  districts,  but  has  been  followed 
in  many,  and  seems  to  give  satisfaction.  It  has 
at  least  turned  public  attention  to  this  interest- 
ing matter. 

The  school  house  should  not  only  be  so  ar- 
ranged inside  as  to  afford  comfortable  seats 
'  and  desks  to  each  scholar  accordmg  to  his 
size,  with  ready  access  to  them  without  disturb- 
ance to  others,  and  with  the  faces  of  all  the 
scholars  in  view  of  the  teacher,  but  it  should  be 
well  ventilated  in  summer  and  heated  in  win- 
ter. Its  exterior  appearance  also  should  be 
tasteful  and  agreeable  to  the  eye.  If  the  ten 
thousand  primary  school  houses  which  Penn- 
sylvania will  boast  in  three  years,  shall  all  be 
built  or  improved  according  to  some  uniform 
plan,  they  will  form  the  most  beautiful  as  well 
as  the  noblest  feature  of  her  scenery. 

The  most  frequent  and  embittered  contro- 
versies that  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Superintendent,  are  those  growing  out  of  the 
location  of  school  houses,  Though  they  are 
not  within  his  jurisdiction,  yet  he  has  never  re- 
frained from  interposing  his  advice  when 
deemed  useful.  The  rule  most  frequently 
suggested  for  determining  these  unpleasant 
ca^es  is  this :  That  the  board  of  directors  select 
one  of  their  number,  not  residing  within  the 
contending  primary  district,  who,  with  four 
citizens  residing  within,  but  at  the  opposite  ex- 
tremes of  it,  shall  examine  the  whole  matter 
and  determine  the  spot. 

The  decision  of  such  a  committee,  represent- 
ing both  the  board  of  directors  and  the  citizens 
residing  farthest  from  the  centre  of  the  primary 
dibtrict,  it  is  supposed,  ought  to  be  satisfactory 
to  the  board  and  to  the  citizens.  Certainly  if 
the  opposite  extremes  are  pleased,  those  at  the 
intermediate  points  will  have  no  good  cause  to 
murmur.  No  interposition  of  the  Legislature  is 
required,  or  can  be  of  any  avail,  in  these  cases. 
They  must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  per- 
sons residing  on  the  ground  and  to  the  healing 
influence  of  time. 

g.  Teachers^  Houses  and  Lots, — There  are  as 
yet  few,  if  any,  teachers*  houses  provided  by 
the  districts.  But  the  system  will  not  be  com- 
plete, or  the  profession  of  teaching  permanent, 
till  they  are  possessed.  The  teacher  is  now  a 
wanderer.  He  engages  for  a  month,  a  quarter, 
or  a  half  year,  in  one  neighix)rhood  and  next 
season  is  perhaps  found  a  hundred  miles  off  in 
pursuit  of  his  precarious  subsistence.  He  can- 
not thus  possibly  attain  that  degree  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  habits  and  dispositions  of  his 
pupils,  which  is  so  necessary  to  successful  in- 
struction. Neither  can  he  acquire  the  respect 
and  esteem  of  which  he  should  be  the  object 
and  which  can  be  merited  alone  by  full  knowl- 
edge of  his  character,  and  a  long  course  of  good 
conduct.  By  this  initerant  life,  he  either  soon 
becomes  disgusted   with   his    profession   and 


leaves  it  at  the  first  opportunity,  or  loses  his 
hope  and  his  energy ;  and  with  him  sinks  the 
respectability  of  the  profession.  There  are,  it  is 
true,  many  and  bright  exceptions,  but  it  is  at 
the  general  rule  and  not  the  exception  that  we 
are  to  look. 

In  addition  to  the  stability  and  increased 
usefulness  which  a  permanent  and  comfortable 
residence  for  the  teacher  will  produce,  it  will 
also  be  a  great  saving  to  the  districts.  A 
teacher  provided  with  a  comfortable  house  and 
garden  for  the  whole  year,  will  certainly  de- 
mand less  for  his  services  than  he  who  is  either 
obliged  to  board  out  or  rent.  Being  comfortably 
placed  for  the  year,  he  will  be  induced  to  open 
a  private  school,  after  the  termination  of  free 
teaching,  and  thus  be  found  at  his  post  when 
the  district  school  re-opens  for  the  next  season, 
and  will  be  enabled  to  teach  for  less  than  if  he 
was  obliged  either  to  move  his  family  every  six 
months,  or  be  out  of  employ  half  his  time. 

The  subject  of  teachers*  houses  is  here  intro- 
duced to  bring  it  to  the  notice  of  directors,  es- 
pecially in  new  counties  where  land  is  cheap. 
They  will  find  it  to  be  very  much  to  their  future 
advantage,  if  they  now,  in  providing  school  lots, 
procure  them  of  sufficient  size  for  a  teacher's 
house  and  garden,  in  addition  to  the  school 
house  and  play  ground.  One  acre  or  even  half 
an  acre  will  be  sufficient. 

10.  Teachers. — In  the  districts  that  have  re- 
ported, there  are  '4.841  teachers,  viz:  3.351 
male  and  1,490  female.  Their  moral  chaiac- 
ters  are  all  good,  and  their  professional  qualifi- 
cations are  slowly  improving  in  the  country 
districts.  In  the  towns  there  is  a  manifest 
change  for  the  better.  Persons  are  now  found 
anxious  to  undertake  the  business  of  instruction 
in  primary  schools  who  would  not  do  so  three- 
years  ago.  This  is  owing  mainly  to  the  in- 
creased respectability  of  the  calling.  It  is  in 
this  way  that  the  chief  improvement  is  effected.. 

//.  Salaries  of  Teachers, — The  compensa- 
tion is  increasing.  It  is  now  $i8.89X  smd  four 
years  ago  it  was  not  Jti4oo,  for  males.  This  is- 
one  of  the  most  cheering  results  of  the  system. 
It  is  vain  to  expect  well  qualified  persons  to 
assume  any  employment,  however  necessary 
and  useful,  unless  they  are  properly  compen- 
sated. It  is  equally  certain  that  they  will  do  so- 
when  they  receive  a  fair  remuneration.  In  the- 
latter  event  the  supply  can  soon  be  made  tO' 
equal  the  demand. 

During  the  Superintendent's  recent  tour,  sur- 
prise was  often  shown  by  directors  when  told 
that,  instead  of  fixing  a  maximum  compensa- 
tion beyond  which  they  would  not  go  in  em- 
ploying a  teacher,  they  ought  by  all  means  to 
establish  a  respectable  minimum,  less  than 
which  they  should  not  in  any  case  give  the 
teacher  of  a  full  primary  district.  But  the  rea- 
sons for  such  a  regulation  are  strong. 

By  its  adoption  they  at  once  raise  the  profes- 
sion of  teaching  many  degrees  above  its  former- 
degraded  standard;  they  make  it  at  least  equal 
in  emolument  with  that  of  an  ordinary  me- 
chanic, and  they  exclude  from  it  all  whose 
services  are  not  supposed  worth  the  fixed  price. 
They  thus  place  a  limit  at  least  to  its  further 
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degradation,  while,  by  not  establishing  a  max- 
imum, they  leave  it  indefinitely  open  to  ad- 
vancement, on  the  principle  that  talent  and 
skill  will  always  be  paid  for  in  proportion  to 
their  degree  above  the  ordinary  standard. 

But  the  main  and  imperative  reason  is  found 
in  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  system  it- 
self, which  is,  that  education  shall  not  only  be 
bestowed  on  all,  but  that  all  shall  have  the 
same  quality  of  instruction.  This  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  affording  to  all  like  facilities. 
But  like  facilities  are  not  afforded  to  all  when 
one  school  has  a  first-rate  teacher  and  another 
an  incompetent  one.  Cheap  teachers  are 
therefore  to  be  avoided,  because  cheapness, 
when  there  is  so  great  a  demand,  is  positive 
proof  of  incompetency  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent. 

The  only  departure  from  this  rule  at  all  justi- 
fiable, is  in  the  case  of  small  primary  districts, 
whose  population  will  not  entitle  them  to  a  full 
portion  of  the  public  money.  In  such  it  may 
become  necessary  to  retain  a  teacher  at  a  lower 
salary  than  the  standard,  rather  than  have  no 
teaching  at  all. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  strongly  urged  on 
directors  to  consent  to  the  employment  of 
teachers  at  higher  rates  than  the  established 
maximum,  whenever  they  are  convinced  that 
the  services  of  the  individual  were  worth  the 
increased  price.  This  of  course  should  not  be 
done  without  the  consent  of  the  primary  district 
interested,  or  in  very  peculiar  cases.  But  when- 
ever a  primary  district  is  found  sufficiently  en- 
lightened to  prefer  four  months  teaching  by  a 
superior  instructor  to  six  by  one  of  more  limited 
qualifications,  it  should  be  permitted.  The 
practice  will  have  a  most  beneficial  influence  on 
the  profession.  If  the. system  show  a  capacity 
to  make  the  compensation  of  its  teachers  keep 
pace  with  their  merit,  they  will  be  continually 
stimulated  to  renewed  efforts  for  excellence. 

A  most  unjust  difference  prevails  in  some 
counties  between  the  salaries  of  male  and  fe- 
male teachers.  The  latter,  though  possessing 
equal,  if  not  superior  qualifications,  are  gener- 
ally forced  to  be  content  with  a  third  of  the 
amount  paid  the  former.  This  should  not  be. 
The  fact  is  undeniable  that  in  the  same  number 
of  male  and  female  teachers,  the  greater  portion 
of  incompetency  will  be  found  among  the  males. 
The  reason  is  plain.  Heretofore  men  of  learn- 
ing and  talents  have  received  greater  en- 
couragement in  other  callings,  while  this  was 
almost  the  only  sphere  in  which  a  well-educated 
female  could  find  employment.  Hence  the 
most  learned  of  the  one  sex,  but  not  of  the 
other,  were  found  in  th^  exercise  of  the  profes- 
sion. 

12.  Schools,  —  There  were  41089  primary 
schools  taught  in  the  districts  that  have  re- 
ported. Of  these,  eighty -six  were  German 
schools,  twenty-two  endowed,  and  seventeen 
.colored.  The  average  number  of  scholars  in 
<each  was  about  forty-two,  and  they  were  kept 
open  on  an  average  six  months  in  the  year. 
There  were  few  secondary  or  high  schools  kept, 
•except  in  the  large  towns,  in  which  sonie  of  an 
.admirable  4ind   and    great   usefulness    were 


taught;  showing  that  the  free  schools  can  be 
made  acceptable  to  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor. 
In  many  districts,  particularly  to  the  north,  the 
praiseworthy  practice  prevails  of  opening  the 
schools  in  summer  with  female  teachers,  for  the 
small  children  who  are  unable  to  walk  to  them 
in  winter.  This  proceeding  deserves  to  be  en- 
couraged. 

1 3.  Scholars, — The  whole  number  of  scholars 
taught  during  the  year  in  the  districts  which  re- 
ported was  182.355.  Of  these  3,612  were  exclu- 
sively German,  922  were  endowed  schools,  and 
714  were  colored.  The  average  cost  of  teach- 
ing per  month  was,  as  reported,  forty- two  and  a 
half  cents,  but  was  not  in  reality  over  thirty- 
seven  cents.  The  whole  number  of  young  per- 
sons between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age  in 
the  districts  that  reported,  is  supposed  to  be 
about  200,000.  So  far  as  returns  have  been  re- 
ceived, the  whole  number  taught  in  schools  of 
all  kinds  in  the  same  districts  before  the  adop- 
tion of  the  system,  was  80,000.  The  cost  of 
teaching  each  pupil  per  month  was  about  75 
cents. 

During  the  tour  made  last  summer  and  fall, 
a  marked  difference  was  perceived  in  the  num- 
ber of  children  brought  into  the  Common 
Schools,  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  Pro- 
ceeding from  south  to  north,  it  was  found  that 
along  the  southern  portion  of  the  State  generally, 
the  number  of  pupils  was  considerably  more 
than  doubled  by  the  Common  School  system. 
In  the  middle  counties  the  portion  was  not  quite 
so  great,  but  was  nearly  double ;  while  in  the 
northern  counties  the  increase  was  not  more 
than  one  third.  On  the  whole,  it  may  with 
safety  be  said,  that  the  number  of  children  in 
the  Common  Schools  is  double  that  in  the 
schools  which  preceded  them  in  the  same  dis- 
tricts. 

In  the  large  towns  of  every  part  of  the  State 
the  improvement  is  truly  astonishing.  In  forty 
of  the  boroughs  and  wards  which  have  reported, 
there  were  5.027  children  in  school  before  the 
system  was  put  in  operation.  Last  year  there 
were  12,643.  The  old  schools  were  kept  open 
eight  and  a  half  months,  the  common  schools 
were  open  the  same  length  of  time.  The  cost 
of  teaching  each  pupil  under  the  old  system 
was  eighty  two  cents  per  month ;  under  the 
Common  School  system  it  was  forty  cents. 
Here  we  have  more  than  double  the  number  of 
children  educated  the  same  time  for  the  same 
expense,  to  say  nothing  of  the  immense  moral  ad- 
vantage of  saving  so  many  human  beings  from 
a  servitude  to  idleness  and  vice  in  the  streets. 

14.  Branches  Tau^hL — The  branches  of 
study  in  the  country  primary  schools  are  gencr^ 
ally  reading,  writing,  grammar,  geography,  and 
arithmetic.  In  a  few,  some  of  the  higher 
branches  have  been  commenced,  but  the  prac- 
tice has  not  been  encouraged,  except  in  such 
districts  as  had  previously  made  a  full  provision 
for  the  instruction  of  all  their  children  in  those 

C  specified.  In  towns,  history,  composition, 
k -keeping,  some  portions  of  mathematics, 
with  various  other  branches,  have  been  taught 
successfully. 

15.  Progress  of  Scholars, — ^The  progress  of 
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the  Common  School  pupils  is,  in  all  cases,  re- 
ported to  be  quite  as  good  as  in  the  schools 
which  preceded  them,  and  in  most  there  is  a 
decided  improvement. 

16.  School  Books. — Of  the  reporting  districts, 
195  have  adopted  a  uniform  series  of  school 
books,  and  the  remainder  have  not.  Subjoined 
will  be  found  a  statement  of  the  kind  of  books 
used,  and  of  the  number  of  districts  that  have 
adopted  each  kind,  so  far  as  reported.  The 
necessity  of  uniformity  in  books  is  becoming 
every  day  more  obvious  to  directors,  and  will 
continue  to  be  pressed  upon  their  attention  till 
this  most  important  object  shall  be  accom- 
plished. 

During  the  year  a  large  number  of  school 
books  were  kindly  forwarded  to  the  Superin- 
tendent by  various  publishers.  A  list  of  them 
is  appended,  as  the  only  means  of  making  them 
known  which  a  sense  of  duty  to  the  public  per- 
mits him  to  adopt.  Applications  were  frequently 
made  for  an  opinion  of  the  merits  of  books. 
These  were  declined  in  every  instance  except 
one,  in  which  the  nature  of  the  work  was  such 
as  not  to  come  into  coUison  with  any  others  of  a 
similar  kind. 

Even  if  the  Superintendent  possessed  the 
leisure  and  experience  requisite  to  a  full  exami- 
nation and  correct  decision  of  the  merits  of  the 
various  works  presented  to  his  notice,  which  he 
does  not,  it  would  not  be  proper  for  him  to  un- 
dertake the  office.  The  selection  of  school 
books  is  most  properly  left  by  law  to  the  Direc- 
tors. Involving,  as  the  duty  does,  a  most  deli- 
cate task,  it  should  be  left  wholly  to  them. 
They  have  been  selected  by  their  fellow  citizens 
for  this  among  other  important  purposes,  and 
their  action  ought  not  to  be  affected  by  any 
official  interference.  If  left  to  their  intelligence 
and  to  the  competition  of  various  publishers, 
the  object  will,  no  doubt,  be  accomplished  with 
safety  and  advantage  to  the  public. 

Among  the  vast  advantages  of  the  present 
generation,  there  is  none  more  striking  than  the 
improvement  and  cheapness  of  school  books. 
Every  variety  is  now  presented,  and  the  only 
difficulty  is  to  select  the  best  where  all  seem  to 
be  good. 

The  present  law  does  not  permit  Directors  to 
furnish  books  and  stationery  to  any  one  gratis. 
}iut  it  is  clearly  in  their  power  to  promote  uni- 
formity of  books  and  to  render  them  cheaper  to 
parents,  by  purchasing  a  quantity  with  the  funds 
of  the  district,  to  be  disposed  of  for  cash  to  the 
pupils.  This  course  has  been  advised  in  many 
cases  and  found  very  beneficial. 

17.  School  Library  and  Apparatus — It  is  not 
known  that  there  are  libraries  in  the  possession 
of  any  of  the  districts.  A  few  of  the  schools  in 
towns  have  small  sets  of  scientific  apparatus. 
Both  should  be  encouraged  by  the  Legislature. 

A  most  desirable  opportunity  is  now  pre- 
sented, by  the  American  Society  for  the  Diffu- 
sion of  Useful  Knowledge ^  for  placing  a  com- 
plete and  valuable  library  within  the  reach  of 
almost  every  school.  Their  prospectus  on  the 
subject  fully  explains  the  noble  project,  and  the 
names  of  the  citizens  engaged  afford  assurance 
that  the  work  will  be  accomplished.    The  de- 


sign is  to  complete  a  library  of  200  volumes  of 
250  duodecimo  pages  each,  comprising  History, 
Voyages  and  Travels,  Biography,  Natural  His- 
tory, Physical.  Intellectual,  Moral  and  Political 
Science,  Agriculture,  Manufactures,  Arts,  Com- 
merce, Belles  Lettres  and  Education.  The  first 
portion,  consisting  of  fifty  volumes  in  a  suitable 
portable  case,  is  to  be  published  as  soon  as  the 
society  obtain  the  price  of  the  stereotype  plates, 
estimated  at  $15,000  The  cost  of  the  fifty  vol- 
umes and  their  case  will  not  be  more  than 
twenty  dollars.  To  aid  such  an  enterprise 
would  be  worthy  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  ac- 
cordingly respectfully  recommended  to  the 
Legislature. 

18.  District  Regulations. —^^^^n  the  blank 
forms  for  the  annual  reports  were  forwarded  to 
the  districts,  they  were  requested  to  return  a 
copy  of  their  standing  regulations  or  by-laws. 
It  is  found  that  few  possess  any,  but  that  all 
admit  their  necessity.  It  is,  therefore,  con- 
templated during  the  summer  to  prepare  a  set 
for  their  use.  It  is  not  expected  that  they  will 
be  adopted  in  the  form  prepared  by  the  Super- 
intendent; but  that  the  form  collated  by  him 
from  the  existmg  regulations  of  the  districts  that 
have  them  in  operation,  shall  serve  as  a  skele- 
ton or  plan  to  be  filled  up  or  changed  by  the 
Directors  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  each  dis- 
trict. It  will  comprise  rules  for  the  regulation 
of  the  different  officers ;  examination  and  em- 
ployment of  teachers;  distribution  of  school 
funds ;  government  of  schools ;  meetings  and 
attendance  of  Directors;  mode  of  paying  out 
money,  and  all  other  arrangements  of  the  dis- 
trict and  the  schools  not  provided  for  in  the 
Common  School  law. 

19.  School  Money, — In  this  State  the  expenses 
of  the  system  are  defrayed  by  State  appropria- 
tion and  tax.  The  ordinary  annual  appropri- 
is  $200,000,  payable  to  the  districts  in  the  ratio 
of  their  taxable  inhabitants,  being  sixty-four 
and  two-third  cents  to  each  taxable.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  the  school-house  appropriation  of 
$500,000,  given  by  the  last  Legislature,  was 
distributed  the  present  year,  making  a  total  sum 
of  $700,000,  or  two  dollars  twenty-six  and  two- 
thirds  cents  to  each  taxable,  including  the 
sixty  four  and  two-thirds  cents  just  mentioned. 
Of  this  aggregate  appropriation  765  districts 
have  received  their  proportions  up  to  the  date 
of  this  report,  forming  a  total  sum  of  $387,- 
552.76,  exclusive  of  $89,536.51  to  Philadelphia. 
The  balance  remains  in  the  State  Treasury  for 
the  use  of  non-accepting  districts. 

Since  the  date  of  the  last  report  167  districts 
also  received  their  proper  proportion  of  the  or- 
dinary annual  appropriadon  of  $200,000  tor  the 
last  year,  amounting  to  $23,50971.  About 
sixty  five  of  these  districts  were  such  as  had  not 
before  accepted  the  system,  and  therefore  re- 
ceived at  the  same  time  the  appropriations  of 
both  the  last  and  the  current  year.  The  rest 
were  those  that  had  the  system  in  operation, 
but  had  not  entitled  themselves  to  the  receipt 
of  the  money  when  the  proper  report  was  made. 

It  will  thus  appear  that  the  whole  amount  of 
State  appropriation  for  which  warrants  have 
been  issued  on  the  State  Treasury  by  this  de- 
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partroent,  since  the  date  of  the  last  report,  is 
$500,598.98.  If  to  this  sum  be  added  the  tax 
assessed  on  the  accepting  districts  during  the 
present  year,  being  $231,552.36.  the  whole 
amount  of  money  at  iheir  disposal  for  school 
purposes,  including  the  school  tax  of  Philadel- 
phia, which  was  $59.99996,  will  be $792. 151.30. 
The  unclaimed  balance,  in  the  Treasury,  of  the 
current  year's  appropriation,  is  $22,911.73. 
The  balance  for  last  school  year,  is  $44,609. 16. 
In  addition  to  this,  there  are  in  the  proper 
county  treasuries,  undrawn  balances  for  the  two 
previous  school  years,  (the  first  and  second  of 
the  system)  amounting  as  near  as  can  be  esti- 
mated, to  $40,000  for  both  years,  making  a 
gross  total  ot  undrawn  balance,  of  $307,520.89, 
awaiting  the  action  of  the  non-accepung  dis- 
tricts. 

Nearly  four-fifths  of  the  whole  number  of  dis- 
tricts having  received  their  shares  of  State 
money  the  present  year,  it  may  at  first  seem 
strange  that  so  large  a  sum  as  $222,911.73  re- 
mains undistributed,  being  almost  one  third  of 
the  whole  sum  distributable.  But  it  will  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  thenon  accepting  or  unpaid 
districts  are  chiefly  in  the  populous  counties  of 
Berks,  Lebanon,  Bucks,  Montgomery.  Chester, 
Lancaster,  York.  Dauphin,  etc.,  where  the 
number  of  taxables  is  greater  in  each  than  in 
other  parts  of  the  State. 

20.  School  Tax. — The  conditions  on  .which 
the  districts  receive  their  State  appropriation 
are,  that  they  accept  the  common  school  sys- 
tem, and  assess  a  tax  at  least  equal  to  their 
proportion  of  appropriation.  But  the  directors 
may  increase  the  tax  to  double  that  amount 
without  the  assent  of  the  citizens  of  the  district, 
and  with  it  to  any  extent.  During  the  present 
year.  765  districts  have  complied  with  these 
terms,  and  assessed  an  aggregate  tax  of  $231.- 
552.36,  or  about  double  the  amount  of  their 
ordinary  annual  State  appropriation.  This  tax 
is  assessed  on  the  same  objects  that  pay  county 
rates,  and  on  the  kind  of  personal  property 
subject  to  State  tax  under  the  law  of  25ih  of 
March,  1831. 

Much  ditficulty  is  experienced  in  the  assess- 
mrint  of  that  portion  of  tax  derived  from  per- 
sonal property  under  the  act  of  183 1.  The  col- 
lection of  It.  for  State  purposes,  having  ceased, 
commissioners  and  assessors  generally  are  un- 
der the  mistaken  impression  that  it  is  not  their 
duty  to  prepare  and  furnish  to  directors  an  ad- 
justed list  or  statement  of  the  property  subject 
to  it.  It  is  certainly  not  the  duty  ot  directors 
to  do  it.  This  gives  rise  to  much  confusion  and 
difficulty.  In  a  majority  ot  the  districts  the 
tax  is  not  assessed  at  all.  It  therefore  becomes 
necessary  for  the  Legislature  either  to  repeal  the 
tax  altogether,  or  to  provide  some  specific  mode 
for  its  as»essment.  There  is  little  difficulty  with 
regard  to  the  assessment  of  the  other  portions 
of  the  school  tax. 

But  in  the  collection  generally  a  serious  ob- 
stacle is  found  to  exist.  Though  it  evidently 
was  the  intention  of  the  Legislature,  when  they 
passed  the  present  school  law,  that  the  town- 
ship collector  should  be  compelled  to  collect 
the  school  tax,  yet  there  is  no  penalty  provided 


in  case  of  neglect  or  refusal,  and  the  words  i^^m 
to  give  him  the  right  to  decline.  The  true  con- 
struction undoubtedly  is,  that  he  must  collect 
if  the  duplicate  and  warrant  are  presented  to 
him.  But  it  will  very  much  promote  the  quiet 
of  districts,  if  the  matter  be  put  beyond  cavil 
by  an  express  provision  on  the  subject.  The 
school  tax  collector  is  compelled  to  give  bond, 
though  the  collector  of  county  rates  is  not. 
There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  for  this  dis- 
tinction. It  will  answer  every  purpose,  if  both 
are  put  on  the  same  fooung,  and  power  is  vested 
in  the  president  of  the  board  of  directors  to  en- 
ter up,  in  the  nature  of  a  judgment,  the  uncol- 
lected balance  of  the  duplicate,  after  a  certain 
date.  Those  changes  seem  to  be  immediately 
required, 

31.  Distribution  of  School  Funds,  —The 
mode  of  distributing  the  funds  among  the  dif- 
ferent schools  or  primary  districts  of  a  chief 
district,  is  a  fruitful  source  of  controversy,  and 
as  it  is  a  point  expressly  submitted  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  Superintendent  by  law,  uniform  rules 
have  been  adopted  on  all  occasions  presented  for 
his  decision.  These  are  founded  on  the  equal 
and  common  principles  of  the.  system,  and  are : 

1.  That  for  building  or  otherwise  procuring 
school  houses,  each  primary  district  is  entitled 
to  a  full  and  equal  share  ot  the  funds  for  that 
purpose,  without  regard  to  its  population  or 
number  of  pupils. 

This  rule  is  based  on  the  fact,  that  the  build- 
ing of  a  school  house  is  not  a  matter  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  present  year  or  genera- 
tion, but  for  the  future,  and  that  therefore  the 
house  must  be  such  as  will  not  only  accommo- 
date the  present,  but  the  future  condition  of  the 
vicinity  when  fully  settled. 

2.  That  every  primary  district  which  will 
provide  a  house,  new  or  old,  without  cost  to 
the  system,  shall  have  its  proper  portion  of  the 
building  fund  expended  wiihin  itselt  for  instruc- 
tion, and  shall  not  be  charged  with  the  co»t  of 
building. 

This  rule  results  from  the  arrangement  that 
each  primary  district  shall  at  all  tiu«es  provide 
its  own  house ;  and  that  therefore  if  any  pri- 
mary district  can  dispense  wiih  a  new  hou»e 
now,  it  would  be  unfair  to  deprive  it  of  it:i  por- 
tion of  building  money,  heteaftef,  when  a  new 
house  may  become  necsMiy,  it  can  receive  no 
aid  irom  the  other,  but  muat  defray  the  whole 
expense  out  of  its  own  proper  portion  of  the 
district  funds. 

3.  That  for  the  purpose  of  instruction,  every 
full  primary  district  shall  receive  an  equal  and 
lull  share  of  the  district  funds.  By  a  full  pri- 
mary district,  is  meant  one  containing  not  more 
scholars  than  one  master  can  attend  to,  say 
forty,  forty  five  or  filty ;  and  not  less  than  suca 
a  number  as  would  justify  the  employment  of  a 
teacher  at  a  full  salctry,  say  twenty,  twenty- five 
or  thirty  dollars*  according  to  the  density  of 
population  and  other  circumstances  of  the 
whole  district. 

This  rule  is  dictated  by  the  desire  to  approach 
as  near  to  an  absolute  equality  of  distribution  as 
can  be  accomphshed,  without  inju»uce  to  the 
denser  settlemenu.    The  maximum  number  of 
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scholars  is,  therefore,  in  all  cases,  directed  to  be 
fixed  at  the  greatest  that  one  well-qualified  mas- 
ter can  teach  with  benefit — ^without  causing  the 
pupils  to  walk  too  great  a  distance,  and  the 
maximum  at  the  lowest  for  whose  instruction 
public  opinion  will  tolerate  the  payment  of  a  full 
salary. 

4.  That  all  primary  districts  having  more 
pupils  than  the  maximum,  or  less  than  the 
minimum,  fixed  by  the  directors  as  forming  a 
full  primary  district,  shall  receive  a  greater  or 
less  portion  of  the  district  funds  than  a  full 
primary  district,  in  proportion  to  their  excess  or 
deficiency,  say  a  quarter,  half  or  three-quarters 
of  a  full  share;  but  that  none  shall  ever  receive 
less  than  one  quarter  of  a  full  share. 

This  rule  is  founded  on  the  desire  to  adopt  a 
medium  course  between  absolute  equality  in  the 
duration  of  instruction,  and  the  ruin  to  the  sys- 
tem which  would  be  caused  by  paying  a  full 
teacher's  salary  at  every  point  where  it  might 
become  necessary  to  open  a  school,  no  matter 
how  small  the  number  of  pupils.  In  these 
fractional  parts  of  a  full  primary  district,  their 
limited  fund  may  still  procure  an  equal  duration 
of  instruction  by  the  employment  of  female 
teachers  at  lower  salaries. 
•  Though  these  rules  have  been,  and  will  be 
adhered  to,  in  deciding  all  cases  submitted  to 
the  Superintendent,  yet  distribution  by  the  num- 
ber of  taxables  or  pupils  is  not  prevented  when 
adopted  in  a  district  without  opposition.  Neither 
of  these  modes,  however,  can  ever  accomplish 
the  great  objects  of  the  system,  which  are 
equality  in  kind  and  duration  of 'instruction  all 
over  the  State 

In  the  distribution,  no  difference  has  of  course 
been  made  between  funds  derived  from  tax  and 
from  State  appropriations.  All  moneys  m  the 
hands  of  the  district  treasurer  are  treated  as 
common  school  funds  and  made  subject  to  the 
same  rule  of  division. 

22.  School  Year, — The  school  year  for  the 
payment  of  State  appropriation,  commences  on 
the  first  Monday  of  June,  annually,  and  takes 
name  from  the  ordinary  year  in  which  it  termi- 
nates :  for  instance,  we  are  now  in  the  school 
year  of  1838,  which  commenced  on  the  first 
Monday  of  Tune,  1837.  But  the  school  year, 
so  far  as  relates  to  the  district  reports,  com- 
mences on  the  1st  of  Jfinuary,  annually. 

This  grives  rise  to  misunderstanding  in  draw- 
ing the  State  appropriation,  and  to  serious 
difficulty  in  making  the  reports.  The  latter  are 
obliged  to  be  closed  in  the  middle  of  the  most 
active  teaching  season,  and  are,  of  course, 
vague  and  imperfect  in  many  particulars. 

When  the  school  law  shall  be  remodeled,  it 
will  be  more  convenient  to  cauee  the  school 
year  to  commence,  for  all  purposes,  on  the  first 
Monday  of  September,  That  time  will  be  early 
enough  for  the  districts  to  receive  their  State 
appropriation,  so  as  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
winter  teaching ;  but  if  any  money  be  sooner 
required,  it  can  be  derived  from  the  tax.  This 
will  also  be  the  proper  time  for  closing  the  an- 
nual report.  The  fall  teaching  generally  com- 
mences'in  September,  after  the  harvest  work  is 
over,  and  if  the  reports  are  then  transmitted  to 


the  Superintendent,  they  will  contain  the  whole 
transactions  of  the  complete  preceding  year. 
His  report  can  be  laid  before  the  Legislature 
shortly  after  the  commencement  of  the  session^ 
and  will  be  more  satisfactory.  It  is  impossible 
now  to  complete  it  before  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary, embracing,  as  it  does,  the  district  pro- 
ceedings up  to  the  1st  of  January. 

23.  Philadelphia  and  Lancaster,— 'X\\^  city 
and  county  of  Philadelphia  and  the  city  of 
Lancaster,  having  peculiar  systems  of  their  own, 
are  not  subject  to  the  Common  School  Law,  ex- 
cept that  the  former  receives  an  annual  share 
of  the  common  school  appropriation. 

Of  the  aggregate  appropriation  for  the  present 
school  year,  ($700,000)  Philadelphia  has  re- 
ceived $89,536  51.  In  addition  to  this  the  city 
and  county  raised  by  tax  $59  999.96  for  the  pur- 
pose of  public  education;  at  the  commencement 
of  the  year  the  balance  on  hand  was  $61 .086.26. 
The  whole  expenditure  during  the  year  was 
$191,616.21,  of  which  $110864.25  was  for  the 
purchase  ojf  lots  and  erection  of  houses,  and 
$80,766.96  for  instruction,  school  furniture, 
books,  stationery,  fuel,  &c.  The  whole  number 
of  pupils  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city  and 
county  during  the  year  was  17,000,  and  the  cost 
of  teaching  each  was  %\.\%)^  per  quarter.  The 
Lancasterian  mode  of  instruction  is  chiefly 
adopted. 

In  the  city  of  Lancaster  also  a  modification  of 
the  Lancasterian  system  is  in  use.  The  ex- 
pense, amounting  to  $800  per  annum,  is  de- 
frayed by  the  county  treasury,  the  city  bearing 
her  portion  of  the  cost  of  educating  the  poor  in 
the  non-accepting  districts  of  the  county  under 
the  old  law,  toward  which  she  paid  $500  last 
year.  There  must  be  at  least  1 500  children  in 
Lancaster-  requiring  instruction.  Of  these  an 
average  of  only  about  four  hundred  attend  the 
public  schools.  A  great  proportion  of  the  rest 
are  unprovided  for.  By  adopting  the  Common 
School  System,  accepting  the  accumulated 
funds  which  now  amount  to  $5.91965,  and  ex- 
tending her  facilities  for  instruction,  Lancaster 
would  be  greatly  the  gainer  both  in  a  moral  and 
pecuniary  point  of  view.  The  amount  of  tax 
which  she  pays,  as  a  non- accepting  district, 
would  be  half  the  sum  necessary  to  entitle  her 
to  the  receipt  of  her  portion  of  annual  common 
school  appropriation,  which  with  the  present 
accumulation  would  establish  a  system  of 
schools  at  once  cheap,  useful,  and  creditable  to 
her  citizens.  Carlisle  with  only  half  her  popu- 
lation has  nearly  twice  as  many  pupils  in  school, 
and  infinitely  better  schools,  attended  by  the 
children  of  all  classes.  Carlisle  is  an  accepting 
common  school  district. 


VI.^ AMENDMENTS. 

Every  day's  experience  points  out  more  clearly 
the  necessity  of  a  general  revision  of  the  Com- 
mon School  Law,  but  the  history  of  the  past 
teaches  the  necessity  of  extreme  caution  in 
making  it.  Nothing  has  been  more  injurious 
to  the  firee  school  cause  than  the  frequent  and 
almost  annual  alterations  of  the  law  since  its 
first  passage.  If,  in  courts  of  justice,  aided  by 
all  the  learning  of  the  legal  profession,  it  is 
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found  impossible  to  produce  perfect  uniformity 
in  the  construction  and  execution  of  the  gen- 
eral law,  how  much  more  difficult  is  it  to  attain 
similarity  of  proceeding  under  the  school  law, 
which  is  to  be  understood  and  construed  by  one 
hundred  thousand  committeemen,  six  thousand 
directors,  one  thousand  secretaries  and  collect- 
ors, and  as  many  treasurers?  And  how  cir- 
cumspect should  the  Legislature  be  in  changing 
its  details  when  once  understood  I 

This  State  has  been  most  fortunate  in  the 
provisions  of  the  school  law  of  1836.  All  the 
mgenuity  of  the  human  mind,  unaided  by 
actual  experience,  could  hardly  have  formed 
an  act  better  adapted  to  commence  and  foster 
the  system.  It  has<  stood  the  test  of  trial,  and 
is  found  only  to  require  a  modification  of  its 
details  so  as  to  adapt  it  more  completely  to  our 
peculiar  circumstances,  and  to  the  rapid  advance 
we  have  made  in  popular  educ&tion.  A  strong 
proof  of  its  merit  is  the  favor  it  has  found  out 
of  the  State.  The  intelligent  Superintendent 
of  Common  Schools  of  Ohio  seems  to  give,  in 
his  first  and  valuable  report  to  the  Legislature, 
the  preference  to  our  system,  after  having  with 
great  care  examined  those  of  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  the  other  free 
school  States,  and  of  the  different  countries  in 
Europe. 

These  considerations  do  not,  however,  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  no  changes  whatever 
ought  to  be  attempted,  but,  that  they  should  be 
made  as  seldom  as  possible,  and  only  on  full 
proof  of  their  vital  necessity.  No  mere  exper- 
iments, under  any  circumstances,  are  justifiable. 

In  the  preceding  part  of  this  report  on  the 
details  of  the  system,  the  undersigned  has  sug 
gested  various  amendments  and  changes. 
But  he  is  far  from  wishing  the  whole  of  them 
to  be  adopted  now.  They  have  been  laid 
before  the  Legislature,  on  the  present  occasion, 
that  they  may  go  forth  to  the  public  and  be 
scrutinized.  Should  they  be  approved,  it  will 
be  time  enough  at  the  next  session  to  adopt 
them,  with  such  additions  as  the  succeeding 
year  shall  suggest.  If  they  can  not  bear  that 
test,  they  should  not  be  incorporated  into  the 
system  at  all. 

When  the  amendment  of  the  law  is  com- 
menced it  should  be  completed  thoroughly  and 
for  years.  Next  winter  will  be  as  early  as  this 
thorough  and  permanent  revision  can  with 
safety  be  accomplished.  At  present  we  have 
only  discovered  the  defects  of^  the  system.  It 
will  require  the  experience  of  another  season  to 
ascertain  the  proper  remedies. 

When  the  revision  shall  take  place  it  will  be 
desirable  to  have  it  as  little  variant  from  the 
form  of  the  present  law  as  practicable,  that  all 
unnecessary  dif!iculty  to  school  officers  may  be 
prevented.  It  will  also  be  advisable  to  have 
the  whole  law  in  one  methodically  arranged 
act,  and  not  in  a  main  act  with  supplements. 
There  should  not  be  an  inoperative  or  repealed 
line  in  the  whole,  which  roust  be  the  case  if  the 
amendment  is  made  by  supplements  repealing 
or  altering  former  provisions. 

Influenced  by  these  reasons,  the  Superin- 
tendent will  take  the  liberty  to  prepare  and  sub- 


mit to  the  Legislature,  at  its  next  session,  the 
draft  of  a  general  bill  combining  such  portions 
of  the  present  act  as  should  be  retained,  with 
all  the  amendments  dictated  by  experience  up 
to  that  time,  and  framed  with  the  least  possible 
variation  from  the  existing  law.  In  doing  this 
he  will  not  of  course  be  influenced  by  any  de- 
sire of  interfering  with  the  proper  province  of 
the  Legislature,  but  solely  by  a  wish  to  retain, 
as  far  as  practicable,  the  unity  and  uniformity  of 
the  law,  and  to  promote  the  good  of  the  system. 
In  the  mean  time,  a  few  minor  provisions  are 
immediately  required,  being  such  as  are  either 
merely  declaratory  or  absolutelv  requisite  to  the 
execution  of  the  law  as  it  is.  No  others  should 
now  be  enacted.  These,  the  passage  of  which 
at  the  present  session  the  undersigned  would 
respectfully  recommend,  are : 

1.  An  explicit  mode  of  compelling  the  town- 
ship collector  or  some  other  person  to  collect 
school  tax. 

2.  A  change  of  the  law  so  far  as  relates  to 
personal  property  taxable  by  the  act  of  25th  of 
March,  1831 ;  so  that  a  more  ready  mode  of 
reaching  it  may  be  presented. 

3.  An  express  provision  to  vacate  the  seats  of 
such  directors  as  will  neither  perform  their 
duties  under  the  law  nor  resign. 

4.  A  provision  that  hereafter  no  acceptance 
of  the  system  shall  take  place  in  any  district 
now  non- accepting,  except  by  the  votes  of  a 
majority  of  all  the  qualified  citizens  resident 
therein.  This  change  of  the  law  will  have  a 
most  quieting  effect. 

VIL— ACADEMIES  AND  COLLEGES. 

In  conformity  with  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
Legislature  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent 
to  report  on  the  situation  of  these  institutions. 
This  communication  having  already  swelled  to 
a  considerable  extent,  little  will  now  be  said  on 
the  subject  in  addition  to  what  is  contained  in 
the  preceding  part  of  this  report.  Tables  will 
be  found  appended,  giving  all  the  statistical  in- 
formation relative  to  their  situation  that  could 
be  expressed  in  figures,  to  which  are  added  full 
abstracts  from  their  written  reports,  showing 
more  at  large  their  condition,  prospects,  and 
wants.  To  allow  the  institutions  thus  to  speak 
for  themselves,  was  supposed  to  be  more  just  to 
them  and  more  satisfactory  to  the  Legislature 
than  any  other  mode. 

Acaiiemies, — About  fifty  County  Academies 
have  received  aid  from  the  State,  varying  from 
|2,ooo  to  $5,000  each,  exclusive  of  land.  Of 
these,  twenty-one  have  reported  the  present 
year,  being  one  less  than  last  year.  Their 
whole  number  of  students  is  1,188;  last  year  it 
was  I. III.  The  number  said  to  be  preparing 
to  teach  Common  Schools  is  forty* six ;  last  year 
it  was  forty  three.  For  other  particulars,  which 
do  not  vary  much  from  the  last  annual  report, 
the  Legislature  is  respectfully  referred  to  the 
tabular  statements. 

The  position  which  County  Academies  should 
be  made  to  occupy  in  our  great  system  of  edu- 
cation, is  fully  explained  in  a  preceding  part  of 
this  report,  and  the  means  requisite  to  attain  it 
pointed  out.    It  is  here  only  necessary  to  re- 
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mark  that,  in  one  point  of  view  especially,  these 
institutions  have  very  strong  claims  on  the 
Commonwealth.  Some  of  them  have  been 
closed  and  most  of  them  injuriously  affected  by 
the  existence  of  the  Common  School  system. 
This  evil  falls  heavily  on  that  class  of  citizens 
whose  portion  of  common  school  tax  is  consid- 
erable, and  to  the  more  advanced  instruction  of 
whose  children,  after  they  have  passed  through 
the  common  schools,  the  classical  academy  is 
indispensable.  While  they  are  so  liberally 
contributing  their  taxes  to  the  common  good, 
the  State  should  at  least  prevent  the  general 
system  from  injuring  or  destroying  institutions 
so  necessary  to  them.  This  can  only  be  ac- 
complished by  giving  such  a  certain  endow- 
ment to  the  academies  as  will  secure  to  them 
the  permanent  services  of  competent  classical 
teachers.  Unless  this  is  done,  the  majority  of 
them  must  be  discontinued;  for,  as  tne  com- 
mon schools  become  more  numerous  and 
better,  no  pupils  will  be  left  in  the  academies 
but  such  as  are  engaged  in  the  classical  and 
higher  branches ;  and,  as  these  for  some  years 
will  in  most  places  be  few,  the  academies  must 
cease  unless  public  aid  be  extended  to  them. 

Colleges. — Nine  colleges  have  reported,  one 
of  which  (the  Western  University)  is  not  in 
operation  in  a  collegiate  capacity.  The  same 
number  made  report  last  year,  so  that  a  fair 
comparative  estimate  can  now  be  formed  of 
their  condition  and  progress.  The  number  of 
students  is  790;  last  year  it  appears  to  have 
been  841.  but  from  that  number  should  be  taken 
about  1 50  who  were  only  in  the  respective  pre- 
paratory departments,  (none  of  whom  are  in- 
cluded in  the  present  report),  so  that  the  in- 
crease is  100;  93  completed  their  course  this 
year  and  116  the  preceding;  352  students  en- 
tered during  the  year  just  closed,  and  238  the 
year  before,  showing  an  increase  of  114;  and 
there  are  now  61  persons  receiving  instruction 
as  Common  School  Teachers;  last  season  there 
were  49,  being  an  addition  of  12. 

Unparalleled  exertions  have  within  a  few 
years  been  made  by  the  Colleges  of  this  State. 
Two  have  been  revived,  three  founded,  and 
only  one  discontinued.  All  now  in  operation, 
are  much  improved  and  strengthened.  They 
have  the  strongest  claims  on  the  Common- 
wealth, which  they  so  much  benefit  and  adorn. 
There  never  was  a  time  when  public  aid  could 
accomplish  so  much,  or  w^sso  urgently  needed. 
All  the  efforts  in  their  behalf  that  can  be  made 
by  their  friends,  have  been  made,  and  if  the 
State  now  come  to  their  relief,  the  success  of 
most  of  them  is  certain.  Now,  too,  in  the  midst 
of  the  general  depression  of  all  enterprise  and 
business,  which  has  even  reached  their  halls 
and  threatens  to  thin  their  classes,  it  will  be  a 
noble  act  for  the  Commonwealth  to  sustain  them. 
If  she  does  not,  there  is  little  hope  for  many  of 
them,  all  aid  from  other  sources  being  exhausted. 

As  much  money  as  would  annually  construct 
half  a  mile  of  railroad,  given  each  year  to  the 
Colleges,  and  the  cost  of  only  one  mile  of  canal 
to  the  Academies,  will  place  both  on  a  founda- 
tion of  permanent  security  and  usefulness. 
Will  Pennsylvania  rather  increase  her  wealth 


than  educate  her  sons  ?  She  has  shown,  in  her 
munificence  to  the  Common  School  System, 
that  she  will  not. 

In  another  part  of  this  communication,  the 
Superintendent  has  taken  the  liberty  to  desig. 
nate  the  amount  and  manner  of  permanent  aid 
supposed  to  be  required  by  the  Colleges  and  to 
be  within  the  means  of  the  State.  He  would 
again  respectfully  urge  its  appropriation. 

The  opinion  has  long  been  entertained  that 
the  only  real  defect  of  our  College  system  is  the 
too  great  number  of  the  institutions.  Every 
day's  experience  more  fully  convinces  of  the 
soundness  of  this  opinion.  In  order  to  show 
our  excess  in  this  respect  over  other  States,  a 
tabular  statement,  some  time  ago  prepared  by 
Professor  Johnson,  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  is 
subjoined.  It  presents  a  full  account  of  all  the 
Colleges  in  the  United  States,  in  1830-1,  and 
shows  that  Pennsylvania  had  then  twice  as 
many  Colleges  as  New  York,  or  Virginia,  and 
thrice  or  four  times  the  number  in  each  of  the 
other  old  States.  In  the  new  States  of  Ohio, 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee  alone,  has  our  ex- 
ample been  partly  followed,  and  with  success 
similar  to  ours. 

It  may  be,  however,  that  the  opinion  just  ex- 
pressed, is  ill  founded,  and  that  this  State  can  sus- 
tain in  credit  and  usefulness  the  eight  institutions 
now  in  active  operation.  The  experiment,  at 
all  events,  is  worth  trying.  But  care  should  be 
taken,  in  passing  a  general  bill  on  the  subject, 
not  to  encourage  into  existence  any  more  insti- 
tutions at  the  expense  of  those  already  in  oper- 
ation and  of  the  character  of  our  collegiate 
system.  It  is  under  this  view,  and  not  for  the 
purpose  of  excluding  any  now  in  existence,  that 
the  State  aid  has  been  proposed  to  be  confined 
to  such  as  have/^»r  professors  and  one  hundred 
students.  On  reference  to  the  accompanying 
table,  it  will  be  perceived  that  five  of  the  eight, 
now  in  operation,  possess  the  requisite  number 
of  students,  and  all  have  not  less  than  four  pro- 
fessors. Of  the  remaining  three,  one  (Lafay- 
ette) has  seventy-two  students,  and  only  re- 
quires means  for  their  accommodation  to  obtain 
more  than  the  number  proposed;  and  the  other 
two,  (Allegheny  and  Marshall,)  having  only 
recently  commenced,  cannot  show  as  many 
students  as  institutions  of  older  standing,  but 
will  probably  have  the  full  number  before  the 
lapse  of  another  year. 

VIIL— CONCLUDING  REMARKS, 

The  undersigned  has  now  fulfilled  a  duty  of 
no  ordinary  magnitude.  From  a  small  incident 
to  the  office  he  has  the  honor  to  hold,  the  Com- 
mon School  department  of  its  business  has 
grown  up  so  as  to  occupy  more  than  one  half 
of  his  time,  and  nearly  all  his  thoughts.  It  was 
a  mere  experiment — it  is  now  a  settled  system. 
The  great  design  of  her  public  works  is  now 
largely  and  rapidly  developing  the  unbounded 
physical  recources  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
mighty  agency  of  the  Free  School,  will,  if  prop- 
erly cherished  and  directed,  bring  out  into  em- 
ployment the  much  more  incalculable  and  prec- 
ious treasures  of  her  mind.  Like  the  same  sys- 
tem, that  of  Education  needs  only  a  continua- 
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tion  of  the  fostering  care  which  heretofore  sus- 
tained and  strengthened  its  usefulness.  If  this 
be  extended,  Pennsylvania  will,  in  a  few  years, 
be  less  celebrated  for  her  Canals  and  her  Rail- 
roads, than  for  her  Schools  and  her  Colleges, 

It  is  under  this  impression  of  the  vast  impor- 
tance of  the  system  and  of  the  urgency  of  its 
wants,  that  the  undersigned  has  felt  bound  to 
offer  for  consideration  *  all  the  facts  that  had 
come  to  his  knowledge,  and  all  the  conclusions 
that  had  been  forced  upon  his  mind.  For  the 
correctness  of  the  facts  he  can  safely  vouch; 
for  the  soundness  of  the  conclusions  he  hats  no 
guarantee  to  offer,  except  such  as  may  be  found 
m  an  ample  opportunity  to  obtain  information, 
sincerely  and  sedulously  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  arriving  at  correct  results. 

After  two  years  of  close  attention  to  the  duties 
of  the  system,  the  Superintendent  feels,  in  mak- 
ing this  report,  that  all  in  his  power  has  been 
done.  He  is  aware,  it  is  true,  of  great  unfit- 
ness for  the  momentous  task  committed  to  him, 
but  feels  no  consciousness  of  having  failed  to 
perform  his  duties  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 
The  fate  of  the  system  is  now  exclusively  in  the 
hands  of  the  Legislature.  Little  more  can  be 
done  for  it  by  its  officers.  If  aided  and  sus- 
tained, its  advance  to  perfection  will  be  un- 
doubted. If  neglected,  its  officers,  though  they 
will  continue  to  perform  their  duty  to  it  and  the 
country,  must  act  under  a  chilled  hope  and  with 
deferred  or  doubtful  success  in  view. 

The  undersigned  cannot  close  this  report 
without  bearing  testimony  to  one  fact  alike 
honorable  to  the  State  and  advantageous  to  the 
system.  In  his  whole  experience  the  blighting 
touch  of  party  politics  has  never  been  detected 
upon  it.  All  seem  to  forget  their  every -day  dif- 
ferences and  to  meet  unitedly  on  this,  as  on  a 
Sabbath  ground  of  devotion  to  the  public  good. 

In  no  station  of  life  has  this  right  feeling  been 
more  obvious  than  among  those  in  power. 
When  the  agitating  divisions  of  the  day  shall 
have  sunk  into  comparative  insignificance,  and 
names  be  only  repeated  in  connection  with  some 
great  act  of  public  benefaction,  those  of  George 
Wolf  and  Joseph  Ritner  will  be  classed  by 
Pennsylvania  among  the  noblest  on  her  long 
list ;  the  one  for  his  early  and  manly  advocacy, 
and  the  other  for  his  well  timed  and  determined 
support  of  the  Free  School.  Nor  will  the 
patriotism  of  the  Legislature  be  forgotten.  The 
proud  remembrance  will  be  cherished,  that  the 
sessions  of  1835-6,  and  1836-7,  opposed  as  they 
were  in  all  other  points,  agreed  on  the  common 
ground  of  education,  and  vied  only  in  the  de- 
gree of  benefit  to  be  conferred. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Tho.  H.  Burrowrs, 
Superintendent  Common  Schools, 

Secretary's  Office,  ) 

Harrisburg,  Feb,  ig,  1838,  J 


THE  GREAT  TEACHERS. 


So  whether  to  wanHer  the  stars  or  to  rest 
Forever  hushe<l  and  dumb, 

He  gave  with  a  zest  and  he  (;ave  his  best, 
And  deserves  the  best  to  come. 


IT  was  said  of  Longfellow  by  Rev.  N.  H. 
Chamberlain :  ''  He  laid  the  stress  of  his 
refineroent  on  every  member  of  the  class." 
Here  is  something  worthy  to  say  of  a 
teacher.  Let  us  follow  the  thought  a  little 
way.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  teachers  are  of 
three  classes:  i.  Those  who  go  through  a 
certain  routine  of  "hearing  lessons."  2. 
Those  who  pack  away  knowledge — the 
memory-lillers.  3.  Those  who  build  mind. 
These  last  are  of  many  different  kinds — 
Longfellow,  for  example,  led  the  minds  of 
his  pupils  towards  beauty,  taste,  refine- 
ment. 

Now  the  majority  of  routinists  follow  a 
plan  that  is  deemed  to  be  the  correct  thing 
for  school  rooms.  Certain  classes  are  to 
study  arithmetic,  geography,  etc.  They 
are  to  stand  up  when  they  read,  etc.  There 
is  to  be  a  recess  in  the  middle  of  the  fore- 
noon. There  must  be  no  whispering,  etc. 
These  axioms  being  followed  day  after  day, 
the  teacher  persuades  himself  that  he  is 
"  keeping  school  "  in  orthodox  fashion. 

Another  class  goes  farther  than  this; 
they  aim  at  exact  knowledge,  and  the  better 
ones  of  the  class  at  a  comprehension  of 
what  is  learned ;  they  set  lessons  and  will 
have  them  learned ;  if  not  learned,  they 
"  keep  in  after  school,"  and  press  the 
pupils  until  it  is  learned.  They  lay  out  so 
much  for  the  quarter,  or  term,  and  by  hard 
work  secure  progress.  They  measure  pro- 
gress by  pages;  they  talk  about  "finish- 
ing "  botany  or  geometry  in  ten  or  twelve 
weeks.  The  pupil  acquires  the  habit  of 
saying  that  he  has  "  been  through  "  geog- 
raphy, and  learns  to  believe  that  the  chief 
end  of  school  going  is  to  master  certain 
books.  This  class  rely  on  examinations ;  if 
a  pupil  cannot  answer  certain  questions, 
they  prophesy  evil  of  him  in  future  days. 

This  class  of  teachers  is  an  advance  on 
the  first  class,  those  who  make  the  school  a 
treadmill.  Splendid  work  is  done  by  those 
who  grind  the  pupil  fine  when  he  comes  to 
the  reciution  bench  ;  yet  it  is  not  wholly 
the  work  of  the  teacher.  These  hard 
drillers  do  a  good  work,  rather  uncon- 
sciously than  consciously.  From  this  class 
come,  by  slow  evolution,  a  third  class — 
those  who  build  mind.  The  great  teachers 
of  the  day  were,  and  are,  mind  builders. 
But  to  be  clear  it  must  he  said  that,  after 
all,  the  mind  fashions  itself,  and  all  a 
teacher  can  do  is  to  aid  in  the  process  by 
directing  towards  the  knowledge  needed, 
and  towards  ideals. 
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What  do  the  great  teachers  do  ?  Here 
is  a  pupil  of  Longfellow  who  tells  us  that 
Longfellow  impressed  refinen^nt  on  every 
member  of  his  class.  He  does  not  say  that 
he  learned  much  about  the  poetry  of  Spain. 
France  and  Italy  from  Longfellow  ;  he  feels 
in  him  a  love  for  the  beautiful  that  he  traces 
back  to  his  teacher,  and  this  he  declares  to 
be  the  great  good  that  Longfellow  was  to 
his  pupils,  and  to  the  world  in  general. 

It  does  not  follow  that  the  great  teacher 
is  not  thorough,  or  does  not  possess  exact 
scholarship ;  it  is  very  probable  that  he  is 
a  good  scholar.  But  he  is  more.  We  have 
thousands  of  men  with  large  attainments 
who  would  utterly  fail  as  teachers.  There 
most  be  something  more,  and  that  is  the 
power  to  wake  into  being  the  ''  high  in- 
stincts "  that  possess  the  power  to  dominate 
our  entire  being.  It  is  not  the  scholarship 
of  the  teacher  that  does  this;  it  is  the 
power  within  him,  born  in  him,  by  virtue 
of  which  he  is  a  teacher,  that  does  it.  Call 
it  by  what  name  you  will,  the  power  to 
teach  is  the  power  to  inspire  pupils  to  pos- 
sess ideals  of  excellence,  and  to  aim  to 
reach  them.  The  reciting  of  lessons  fur- 
nibhes  an  opportunity  for  the  teacher  to 
exert  bis  God  given  power  upon  the  young 
beings  before  him.  They  must  be  set  to 
acquire  some  knowledge,  for  they  cannot 
comprehend  what  the  teacher  is  to  do  for 
them  at  that  time;  wl)en  years  are  passed, 
they  feel  what  was  done. 

The  child  may  be  made  conscious  of  the 
universal  soul  that  lies  behind  his  life,  of 
which  truth,  right  and  beauty  are  necessary 
elements.  The  common  things  of  existence, 
when  looked  at  with  the  eyes  of  the  soul, 
yield  a  delight  that  is  not  understood  by 
the  uneducated.     Wordsworth  says : 

To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 

Thoughts  thgt  lie  too  deep  for  tears. 

But  the  teacher  is  needed  to  open  these 
visions  to  the  child.  The  great  teacher  ad- 
dresses the  highest  intuitions  of  the  human 
soul,  because  these  dominate  and  direct  the 
lower  powers. 

It  is  not  possible  for  a  teacher  to  say  how 
he  addresses  these  powers,  because  it  is  soul 
blessing  soul.  His  aim  must  be  to  set  his 
pupils  to  observe  the  realities  about  them 
and  to  draw  inferences.  This  is  exempli- 
fied by  Mr.  Page  in  the  incident  of  the 
thunder-storm.  ''  From  Nature  up  to  Na- 
ture's God ''  is  an  axiom  of  the  teacher. 
Somehow  the  pupil  must  be  put  on  the  track 
of  looking  into,  and  around,  and  through 
the  Creator's  method.  If  the  subject  of  his 
thought  is  man  only,  he  soon  stops  short ; 


it  must  be  man  and  God.  Man  is  the  pro- 
duct of  some  great  and  wise  being — it  must 
be  so;  the  child  who  early  becomes  con- 
scious of  this  has  made  a  great  step.  Man, 
nature  and  God  become  subjects  of  thought ; 
'  the  child  realizes  that  he  is  one  of  a  trio ; 
all  things  become  illuminated  by  a  new  light. 
Common  objects  are  lifted  out  of  meanness. 
"The  primrose  by  the  rivulet's  brim"  is 
more  than  a  yellow  primrose.  The  child 
thus  being  introduced  to  nature  begins  to 
be  taught  by  her.  Through  her  he  begins 
to  interpret  man  and  God. 

It  is  in  some  such  way  as  this  that  the 
young  being  is  led  by  the  great  teachers. 
Truth  has  a  wonderful  relation  to  the  mind 
of  man.  It  is  truth  the  child  must  be  led 
to  contemplate;  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  truth  and  fact.  If  a  child  arranges 
sticks,  three  in  four  rows,  and  sees  that 
four  threes  are  twelve,  it  becomes  truth  to 
him.  If  he  is  commanded  to  say  that  four 
threes  are  twelve,  it  is  an  assertion,  a  fact. 

Let  it  be  reme inhered  that  the  great 
teachers  have  ever  pointed  their  pupils  to- 
wards the  truth,  and  let  every  teacher  hum- 
bly and  reverently  seek  to  follow  their  ex- 
ample. Truth  is  mighty  in  its  effects  on 
the  human  mind ;  but  skill  is  needed,  and 
this  will  lead  the  teacher  to  study  methods. 


MALACHI  DUDLEY,  A.  M. 


ONE  OF  THE  OLD  TIME  SCHOOLMASTERS. 


BY   T.  J.  CHAPMAN. 


THE  dark,  cheerless  winter  afternoon  was- 
drawing  to  a  close  when  the  door  of  the 
little  school  house  at  the  cross  roads  opened, 
and  a  number  of  boys  and  girls  of  various 
ages  and  sizes  came  out  into  the  snow. 
Every  reader  will  recall  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
remarks  on  the  dismissing  of  a  village  school 
in  the  afternoon,  in  the  first  chapter  of 
"Old  Mortality."  In  the  present  case, 
some  of  the  children  stopped  a  moment  out- 
side to  adjust  more  carefully  their  various 
wraps ;  but  most  of  them  plunged  wildly 
out  into  the  deepest  snow,  racing  about, 
throwing  it  into  each  other's  faces,  amid 
much  laughing  and  shouting,  and  then  scat- 
tered off  on  their  different  ways,  mostly  in 
little  squads  of  three  or  four,  but  some  soon 
diverging  and  taking  off  separately  down 
the  lanes  and  familiar  ways  to  their  homes. 
In  truth,  no  sight  can  present  more  joyous- 
ne«s  and  innocent  mirth  than  a  district 
school  when  dismissed  for  the  day. 
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Shortly  after  the  scholars  had  departed, 
and  while  some  of  them  were  yet  visible  in 
the  distance,  the  master  himself  made  his 
appearance.  He  had  tarried  for  a  few  min- 
utes to  replenish  the  stove  with  fuel,  and  to 
make  some  other  simple  arrangements  for 
the  future.  It  was  Christmas  eve.  and  for 
reasons  that  will  appear  farther  on,  he  in- 
tended returning  to  the  school-house  a  few 
hours  later.  He  now  stepped  out,  and  closed 
the  door  after  him.  The  snow,  which  had 
been  coming  down  nearly  all  day,  had 
ceased  to  fall;  but  the  wind  blew  cold  and 
fitfully.  The  master  drew  his  rather  thread- 
bare  coat  more  closely  around  him,  and 
buttoned  it  up  to  the  last  button.  He 
drew  his  cap  farther  down  over  his  head, 
and  pulled  his  collar  up  to  protect  his  neck 
as  well  as  possible.  It  was  very  evident 
that  he  had  not  a  superabundance  of  cloth- 
ing for  the  season.  He  was  not  a  young 
man-—**  not  so  young  as  he  used  to  be,"  he 
sometimes  said  jocosely — a  man  of  fifty 
years  or  more,  but  straight  and  active,  and 
not  yet  showing  much  sign  of  age  ;  only  a 
near  view  of  him  would  discover  some  gray 
hairs  among  his  brown,  and  that  the  crow 
had  put  his  feet  down  rather  hard  at  the 
corners  of  his  eyes.  But  he  was  a  sprightly 
fellow  yet,  nevertheless,  and  he  now  set  off 
at  a  brisk  rate  down  the  snowy  road  ;  at  a 
certain  point  he  turned  aside,  and  vaulting 
with  ease  over  the  rail  fence,  he  struck  off 
across  the  pathless  fields  for  the  house  of 
Squire  Alden. 

The  fact  is  that  Master  Dudley  was  not  a 
bit  like  the  regulation  schoolmaster  of  the 
story  tellers — not  like  Ithabod  Crane,  or 
Dominie  Sampson,  or  Master  Halliday,  or 
Wackford  Squeers.  He  was  not  a  pedant. 
He  did  not  teach  school  either  from  love  of 
the  work  or  exactly  from  necessity.  He 
had  talents  and  attainments  sufficient  to 
have  Succeeded  in  some  other  walk  in  life; 
but  he  was  a  man  of  quiet  habits,  of  simple 
tastes,  unambitious,  not  worldly-wise,  and 
fond  of  books  and  leisure.  He  was  good- 
hearted,  affectionate,  poetic,  and  mildly  en- 
thusiastic in  his  small  way.  He  had  never 
married,  though,  as  he  said,  he  had  come 
perilously  near  it  ouce, — and  his  limited 
resources  were  sufficient  for  his  few  de- 
mands. Such  was  the  man  who  now  crossed 
the  Squire's  snow-covered  lawn,  and  a 
moment  later  mounted  the  steps  of  the 
wide,  windswept  veranda.  The  big  house- 
dog looked  out  from  his  kennel  and  growled 
ommously  when  he  heard  a  stranger's  foot 
on  the  step ;  but  at  sight  of  the  master,  and 
at  a  kindly  word  from  him,  he  curled  him- 


self up  again  in  his  warm  straw.  The 
master  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  this  com- 
foi  table  farm-house. 

Those  were  the  good  old  days  of  "  board- 
ing around."  To  the  present  generation 
this  expression  is  perhaps  not  so  clear  as  to 
those  of  forty  or  fifty  years  ago ;  but  it  was 
customary  in  those  days  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts to  employ  a  teacher  at  a  certain  salary, 
and  board  him.  Instead  of  establishing 
him  permanently  with  one  family  for  the 
term,  all  the  patrons  of  the  school  would 
entertain  him  in  their  turn,  for  one  or 
more  days,  as  the  case  might  be,  but  gen- 
erally for  only  one  day  at  a  time.  This  was 
called  <*  boarding  around ;"  and  such  it  was 
too,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term.  Very 
great  advantages  were  supposed  to  accrue 
from  this  practice — chiefly,  that  the  burden 
of  maintaining  the  school  was  thus  light- 
ened, and  the  teacher  thus  became  ac- 
quainted with  his  patrons  and  their  families, 
— points  that  were  thought  to  be  very  de- 
sirable. While  this  system  involved  soaie 
serious  drawbacks,  as  Dr.  Alcott  has  pointed 
out  in  his  **  Confessions  of  a  Schoolmaster,'* 
it  was  also  not  altogether  unpleasant. 

*<  The  teacher  sleeps  in  a  wide,  soft  bed. 

Kept  clean  for  guests,  in  the  great  sfMtre  room. 
With  gay  chintz  curtains  over  his  head. 

And  blankets  woven  in  the  old  hand-loom. 
The  thrifty  wife,  ere  the  break  of  day, 

Springs  from  her  rest,  though  the  room  is  cool. 
And,  breakfast  ended « we  haste  away 

0*er  ihe  shining  crust  to  the  district  school. 
Here  morals  are  pure,  and  manners  sincere. 

And  men  in  the  Church  and  State  renowned. 
Have  made  the  first  step  in  a  grand  career. 

Teaching  school  and  boarding  around.** 

Society  has  improved  in  the  last  forty 
years,  and  many  of  the  uncouth  views  and 
rude  pranks  of  both  the  fathers  and  their 
sons  have  passed  into  the  limbo  of  dis- 
carded and  forgotten  things.  One  of  the 
rude  jests  of  former  days  was  the  practice  of 
"barring  out"  the  teacher  at  Christmas. 
The  observance  of  this  holiday  was  not  so 
general  or  so  careful  then  as  now,  and  most 
of  the  district  schools  continued  in  session 
the  same  as  on  ordinary  days.  It  was  a 
common  practice,  where  school  was  kept  on 
Christmas  day,  for  the  larger  pupils  to  bar 
the  teacher  out,  as  it  was  termed ;  that  is, 
the  pupils  aimed  to  get  first  to  the  school- 
house  in  the  morning,  and  obtaining  en- 
trance by  whatever  means,  they  secured  the 
doors  and  windows  so  as  to  prevent  the 
teacher  from  getting  in  until  he  had  furn- 
ished the  means  for  a  treat  for  the  school. 
Sometimes,  when  they  were  forestalled  in 
this  purpose  by  the  teacher,  they  resorted  to 
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Other  tactics  to  gain  their  ends,  such  as 
placing  obstructions  in  the  chimney,  and 
thus  smoking  him  out.  Their  demands, 
however,  rarely  exceeded  a  supply  of  apples 
and  cider,  and  these  were  not  generally 
difficult  to  obtain ;  yet,  upon  the  poorly 
paid  teachers  of  those  days,  it  was  a  pretty 
heavy  annual  tax;  and  quite  a  contest 
usually  took  place  between  the  teacher  and 
the  pupils  to  see  who  should  be  first  on  the 
ground  and  thus  secure  possession. 

Master  Dudley  was  an  experienced  hand 
in  all  that  related  to  school  matters.  He 
was  not  often  found  napping ;  and  believing, 
for  certam  reasons,  that  there  was  to  be  a 
vigorous  effort  made  to  circumvent  him  and 
compel  him  into  measures,  he  resolved  to 
spend  the  night  before  Christmas  in  the 
school-room.  He  had  noticed  a  good  deal 
of  mysterious  whispering  and  consulting 
among  his  larger  pupils,  both  boys  and  girls, 
and  he  surmised  that  something  desperate 
was  in  the  air.  Things  were  then  just  at 
the  turning-point  from  the  old  to  the  new. 
The  rude  custom  which  we  have  been  de- 
scribing was  obsolescent  in  most  parts  of 
Western  Pennsylvania.  Several  years  had 
passed  since  any  attempt  of  the  kind  had 
.  been  made  in  the  school  over  which  Master 
Dud  ley  presided.  The  high  character  which 
he  bore  in  the  community  preserved  him 
from  that  and  from  other  indignities  that 
were  too  frequently  practiced  by  idle  and 
vicious  pupils  upon  the  teachers  in  those 
days.  The  latter  indeed,  and  alas!  were 
too  often  of  such  character  as  to  invite  in- 
dignity and  disrespect.  The  historian*  of 
Education  in  Pennsylvania  informs  us  that, 
among  the  tricks  played  upon  the  luckless 
pedagogue,  ''  his  wig  might  be  ingeniously 
removed  from  his  head,  his  queue  tied  to  his 
chair,  the  legs  of  his  chair  so  weakened  that 
it  would  not  bear  his  weight,  or  his  dinner 
mysteriously  disappear,  including,  most 
likely,  the  almost  indispensable  bottle  of 
rum.''  The  last  clause  explains  nearly  all 
that  goes  before.  To  very  little  of  these 
annoyances  had  Master  Dudley  ever  been 
subjected,  and  not  at  all,  as  we  have  said, 
of  late  years;  had  it  not  been  for  the 
mysterious  consultations  before  mentioned, 
he  would  perhaps  have  had  no  apprehensions 
whatever.  Anyhow,  he  determined  to  be 
beforehand  with  the  young  rascals,  and  ac- 
cordingly he  laid  in  a  supply  of  provisions 
and  fuel,  and  with  one  or  two  of  his  fa- 

♦James  P.  Wickcrsham,  LL.  D.  I  write  his 
name  here  with  a  feeling  of  peculiar  tenderness  and 
regret.  In  his  recent  death  I  have  lost  one  who  had 
beeu  my  friend  for  more  than  twenty  years. 


vorite  books  he  could  pass  the  night  very 
well. 

It  was  Christmas  eve.  The  snow  lay 
deep  on  the  ground.  No  sound  cheered 
his  vigil,  except  the  occasional  outcry  of 
chanticleer  that  came  faintly  to  him  from 
some  remote  barn  she d.  Who  can  hear 
that  shrill  alarum  ere  the  Christmas  dawn 
and  not  recall  that  little  party  of  watchers 
on  the  platform  at  Elsinore  ? 

Some  say  that  ever  'gainst  that  season  comes 
Wherein  our  Saviour's  birth  is  celebrated, 
The  bird  of  dawning  singeth  aU  night  long ; 
And  then,  they  say,  no  spirit  can  walk  abroad. 
The  nights  are  wholesome,  then  no  planets  strike, 
No  fairy  takes,  nor  witch  hath  power  to  charm ; 
So  hallow'd  and  so  gracious  is  the  time. 

The  worthy  schoolmaster  thought  of  all 
this,  and  then,  as  the  hour  had  grown  late, 
he  made  himself  comfortable  by  the  stove, 
and  fell  asleep.  Shortly  after  dawn  he  was 
awake  and  listening.  He  exp>ected  to  hear 
some  of  the  rogues  outside ;  but  he  heard 
only  the  wind  blowing  through  the  trees. 
He  threw  open  the  window  shutters  and 
looked  down  the  snowy  road ;  but  no  one 
was  in  sight.  "  I  might  as  well  have  stayed 
at  the  Squire's  and  slept  in  my  bed,*'  he 
said  to  himself.  After  a  while,  at  the  usual 
hour,  the  children  began  to  arrive,  in  little 
groups,  or .  singly,  and  among  the  larger 
ones  the  same  mysterious  whispering  and 
conferring  were  going  on  as  before.  Clearly 
he  had  escaped  a  great  danger,  or  else  there 
was  one  ytt  in  advance  for  him :  but  the 
master  was  wary ;  he  was  not  going  to  be 
taken  at  any  disadvantage ;  he  would  keep 
a  watchful  eye  upon  their  movements. 
School  had  been  **  called  "  an  hour  or  more 
when  several  sleighs  and  sleds  drove  up.  In 
them  were  a  number  of  the  parents  and 
friends  of  the  pupils.  The  teams  were  se- 
cured to  the  fences  and  trees,  and  the  peo- 
ple came  iuto  the  school -house,  bringing 
several  bundles  and  packages  with  them. 
Their  irruption  was  sadly  demoralizing  to 
the  study  and  good  order  of  the  school ;  but 
after  a  little  Squire  Alden  arose  and  ad- 
dressed the  schoolmaster  to  this  effect : 

Mr.  Dudley,  your  pupils,  not  only  those 
who  are  now  under  your  care,  but  a  number  of 
those  who  were  formerly  in  your  school,  and 
who  have  grown  up  and  left  you,  have  pro- 
cured a  little  present  for  you,  as  a  mark  of  their 
love  and  respect.  At  this  Christmas  season, 
when  it  is  common  to  give  kindly  greetings  and 
gifts,  they  have  thought  of  this  token  for  you. 
In  this  they  have  been  encouraged  by  their 
parents  and  friends.  You  have  Ions:  lived  and 
labored  among  us,  and  though  the  field  of  your 
labors  has  been  circumscribed,  you  have 
wrought  faithfully  and  well  within  your  narrow 
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limits.  If  you  shall  receive  this  little  present 
with  half  the  satisfaction  that  the  donors  have 
in  presenting  it  to  you,  we  shall  be  well  pleased. 

To  say  that  the  schoolmaster  was  aston- 
ished is  to  say  little.  He  sat  like  one  in  a 
dream.  Such  a  thing  had  never  happened 
in  all  his  experience  before.  He  heard  the 
Sq'j're's  words,  but  scarcely  understood 
their  meaning.  He  sat  a  moment  after  the 
Squire  had  ceased  speaking,  and  then  he 
managed  to  say  that  he  was  much  surprised, 
but  at  present  could  only  thank  them  for 
their  kindness.  His  voice  trembled,  and 
he  durst  not  trust  himself  further.  He 
looked  through  the  window  and  across  the 
snowy  landscape,  but  he  saw  nothing  for 
the  happy  mist  that  filled  his  eyes. 


PLANTING  SCHOOL  GROUNDS. 


THIS  subject,  of  great  importance  in  itself, 
and  treated  with  much  ability,  occupied 
the  attention  of  a  late  meeting  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural  Society,  in  an  address 
by  L.  M.  Chase,  of  Roxbury.  He  very 
correctly  remarked  at  the  outset  that  if  we 
desire  to  render  our  school  grounds  at- 
tractive, and  a  public  ornament,  there  is 
nothing  which  yields  so  great  results  for  a 
small  expenditure  as  the  decoration  of 
planting.  He  remarked  that  many  of  the 
school  houses  in  that  highly  cultivated  re- 
gion would  be  far  more  attractive  if  a  few 
dollars  could  be  expended  in  planting  trees 
and  shrubs  about  them,  and  improving  the 
lines  of  approach.  Except  in  the  State  of 
Connecticut,  almost  nothing  had  been  done 
to  adorn  the  country  school  grounds  of  New 
England.  In  many  instances,  five  dollars 
a  year  would  in  a  tew  years  render  them  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful.  Many  years  ago,  a  dis- 
tinguished public  speaker,  who  had  traveled 
through  a  large  portion  of  Western  New 
York,  remarked  before  a  large  assembly  that 
he  could  at  once  distinguish  the  common 
school  house  in  any  district  from  other 
buildings  by  its  unattractive  and  neglected 
condition,  without  a  tree  or  bush  to  protect 
it.  Another  person  named  a  locality  where 
he  had  seen  two  magnificent  brick  barns, 
supposed  to  have  cost  at  least  six  thousand 
dollars  each,  and  within  a  mile  of  them  a 
district  school  was  in  session  in  a  house  not 
costing  five  hundred  dollars,  and  badly 
neglected  besides.  This  contrast  between 
brick  barns  and  un  pain  ted  school  houses 
showed  very  distinctly  the  relative  estima- 
tion in  which  their  horses  and  children  were 
held  by  these  farmers  1 


The  district  and  other  public  schools,  in 
which  so  large  a  portion  of  the  lives  of  chil- 
dren is  spent,  and  where  many  of  the  most 
important  earlyand  permanent  impressions 
are  received,  should  be  of  a  pleasing  and 
instructive  character,  and  not  of  a  repelling 
influence.  The  grounds  should  be  planted 
with  trees  and  shrutifs,  and  neatness  studied 
and  kept  up.  A  reason  why  so  many  oc- 
cupants of  farms  show  such  a  disregard  for 
order,  may  be  traced  to  the  repulsive  early 
lessons  received  by  them  at  school  in  their 
younger  years. 

Sometimes  a  moderate  amount  of  atten- 
tion will  accomplish  important  results.  The 
owner  of  a  farm  was  asked  for  a  school  lot, 
for  a  house  about  to  be  erected.  In  selling 
it  he  made  the  provision  that  a  dozen  de- 
ciduous and  a  dozen  evergreen  trees  should 
be  planted  and  kept  in  good  growing  con- 
dition, and  till  this  was  the  case,  seven 
dollars  a  year  should  be  paid  to  him  by  the 
school  trustees.  They  paid  the  penalty  bat 
once ;  and  now  handsome  trees  and  com- 
fortable shade  distinguish  the  premises, 
while  other  school  houses  in  that  region  of 
country  are  marked  for  their  baldness  and 
neglect. 

In  connection  with  planting  trees,  valu- 
able lessons  may  be  taught  of  practical 
utility.  Every  neighborhood  has  growing 
wild  within  a  few  miles  species  which  every 
country  resident  should  distinguish  at  sight. 
There  are  growing  wild  in  the  northern 
States  of  the  Union  as  many  as  twenty 
species  of  the  oak,  and  yet  how  many  men 
in  a  thousand  can  distinguish  and  name 
one-half  of  this  number?  There  are  seven 
species  of  hickory,  six  of  maple,  seven  of 
pine,  seven  of  birch,  and  if  a  part  of  these 
could  be  transplanted  to  the  grounds  of  our 
larger  schools  and  academies,  the  knowledge 
of  timber  trees  which  might  be  thus  taught 
would  be  of  real  utility  in  many  instances 
in  after  life.  Some  of  these  and  other  trees 
might  be  obtained  from  our  best  nursery- 
men at  little  or  no  expense;  and  a  collection 
of  named  shrubs  would  add  to  their  value. 
The  temporary  and  permanent  care  and 
protection  which  they  would  require^  and 
which  competent  teachers  could  induce  the 
students  to  give  them,  would  be  a  positive 
advantage  in  practical  treatment. 

The  lecturer  whose  words  we  have  quoted, 
very  justly  regards  the  work  of  teaching 
school  children  a  love  of  nature  a  matter 
of  great  importance,  both  as  increasing  the 
sources  of  happiness  to  them,  and  as  open- 
ing avenues  for  their  future  usefulness  in 
many  ways.     He  says :  <<  Set  the  child  down 
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in  the  lap  of  nature,  in  the  midst  of  flowers 
and  trees,  of  mountains,  and  of  the  blue 
arch  of  sky  above  him.  Let  him  hear  the 
songs  of  birds,  the  soft  breathing  of  spring, 
the  sighing  of  autumn,  the  blast  of  winter, 
and  his  education  is  properly  begun,  and 
not  till  then.  I  have  been  told  by  several 
persons  that  they  first  learned  to  love  school 
through  their  nature  lessons.  Such  instruc- 
tion will  never  be  forgotten,  and  will  pro- 
duce important  results  in  mature  life." 

During  the  discussion  which  followed  the 
lecture  above  mentioned,  a  member  men- 
tioned an  instance  in  which  permission  was 
obtained  to  plant  trees  in  a  school  yard,  and 
the  children  snbscribed  money  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  the  trees  were  planted.  Both 
teachers  and  pupils  took  great  interest  in 
this  movement.  He  regarded  it  as  import- 
ant to  turn  education  in  a  little  different 
direction  from  that  which  it  now  takes. — 
Country  Gentleman, 


IMPORTANCE  OF  READING. 


IT  is  probable  that  no  one  branch  of  edu- 
cation has  been  more  neglected  than 
reading.  An  impression  has  prevailed  that 
a  child  will  gradually  and  naturally  acquire 
an  ability  to  read  as  it  grows  older,  whether 
it  be  taught  reading  or  not.  This  impres- 
sion is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the 
daily  study  of  arithmetic,  grammar,  geogra- 
phy, etc.,  all  require  the  piactice  of  reading. 
This  idea  is  fast  losing  ground :  the  merely 
naming  of  words  is  not  reading.  To  be 
able  to  read  requires  a  knowledge  of  the 
requirements  and  science  of  vocal  expres- 
sion, voice  culture  and  management,  artic- 
ulation, action,  grouping,  etc.  These  things 
can  only  be  acquired  by  careful  study  and 
training.  Good  reading  and  speaking  is  so 
essential  a  part  of  an  education  that  it 
should  not,  under  any  circumstances,  be 
neglected.  Surely  any  young  man  will 
have  much  use  for  this  when  beginning  in 
any  business  or  profession.  If  he  desires  to 
be  a  lecturer,  editor  or  statesman,  or  to  fill 
any  public  office,  then  this  is  the  vital  part 
of  his  education.  Milton  has  said,  "An 
education  is  that  which  best  fits  a  man  to 
perform  skillfully  and  magnanimously  all 
the  duties  of  life,  both  public  and  private, 
in  peace  and  war/'  Then  if  we  give  our 
children  an  education,  we  must  teach  them 
to  be  ready  to  fill  any  position  to  which 
they  may  be  called.  The  ancients  gave 
much  attention  to  this  subject,  but  for  some 
unaccountable  reason  there  has  not  been  so 


much  attention  given  it,  until  it  can  now 
very  justly  be  termed  a  modern  science. 
However  ancient  the  science  may  be,  the 
time  never  has  been  when  the  need  of  bet- 
ter readers  and  speakers  was  more  urgent 
than  at  the  present  time. 

For  years  a  deficiency  in  these  accom- 
plibhments  has  been  observed  and  deplored. 
Now  the  question  arises.  What  is  to  be 
done?  I  shall  answer  by  saying.  Learn  to 
read  and  speak.  Study  the  science  of  read- 
ing and  speaking.  Many  do  not  understand 
the  great  benefits  which  are  derived  from 
the  proper  study  of  this  science.  I  shall 
mention  a  few.  It  strengthens  the  throat 
and  lungs,  gives  a  clear,  smooth,  musical 
tone  to  the  voice,  gives  grace  and  ease  to 
the  speaker.  A  knowledge  of  this  science  is 
very  necessary  to  the  orator  and  reader  who 
would  correctly  portray  the  thoughts  and 
passions  that  animate  the  human  soul.  But 
this  science  is  not  confined  to  the  public 
speaker;  it  b  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
our  business  intercourse  and  daily  affairs. 

The  conversation  of  a  person  either  at- 
tracts or  repels  us.  Our  tones  and  man- 
ners leave  their  impression  upon  those  with 
whom  we  mingle  long  after  the  words  we 
utter  have  been  forgotten.  How  essential 
then  that  we  cultivate  an  agreeable  tone  of 
voice,  and  a  pleasing  and  engaging  manner. 
Educate  wisely — it  is  the  understanding  that 
comprehends.  The  operations  of  the  vocal 
instrument  being  so  delicate  and  the  liabili- 
ties to  false  practice  so  great,  render  it  a 
matter  of  serious  importance  that  children 
be  properly  directed  in  its  use  at  an  early 
age.  Parents  can  do  a  great  deal  of  this  at 
home.  Teach  your  children  to  read  aloud 
to  you,  have  them  commit  to  memory  some 
good  selections  and  recite  them.  Do  not 
let  them  be  excused  from  the  rhetorical  ex- 
ercises at  school,  rather  insist  that  they  do 
more  such  work. 

'Tis  education  forms  the  common  mind, 
Just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree's  inclined. 

The  child  gets  its  first  instruction  at  its 
mother's  knee,  and  every  word  and  action 
taught  it  there  tends  towards  the  formation 
of  its  character.  Then  if  we  would  have 
readers  and  speakers  of  our  children  we 
must  teach  them  this  art.  Have  them  read 
and  recite  at  home,  and  as  they  grow  older, 
instead  of  their  thinking  they  are  too  large 
to  do  those  things,  teach  them  that  to  be 
able  to  entertain  a  guest,  or  the  family  cir- 
cle, adds  to  their  dignity,  which  it  certainly 
does.  Encourage  them  to  enter  school  de- 
bates; it  will  teach  them  self-possession,  and 
they  will  get  accustomed  to  hearing  their 
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own  voice,  and  will  not  be  frightened  at  it. 
Have  them  read  and  then  tell  what  they 
have  read.  It  does  one  but  little  good  to 
know  anything  if  he  cannot  convey  that 
knowledge  to  others. 


HEREDITY  AND  EDUCATION. 


BY  AMORY  H.  BRADFORD. 


AMONG  the  great  facts  which  have  come 
to  the  front  during  the  last  half-century, 
heredity  is  perhaps  the  most  prominent.  It 
has  been  recognized  in  all  ages.  It  never 
was  more  clearly  stated  than  in  the  Ten 
Commandments:  ''  For  I  the  Lord  thy  God 
am  a  jealous  God,  visitmg  the  iniquity  of 
the  fathers  upon  the  children,  upon  the  third 
and  upon  the  fourth  generation  of  them  that 
hate  me ;  and  showing  mercy  unto  a  thous- 
and generations  of  them  that  love  me  and 
keep  my  commandments."  This  fact,  as 
science  interprets  it,  shows  that  it  is  the 
tendency  of  disease  and  evil  to  run  to  the 
third  and  fourth  generations,  seldom  to  the 
fifth,  and  that  then  there  is  reversal  to  the 
original  type,  which  is  always  beautiful  and 
beneficent.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  that  which  is  good  con- 
tinues so  until  corrupted.  Evolution  has 
unquestionably  brought  the  law  into  its  pres- 
ent prominent  place;  for  evolution  works 
by  two  factors,  namely,  heredity,  or  that 
which  tends  to  permanence ;  and  environ- 
ment, or  that  which  tends  to  variation. 

The  characteristic  of  the  first  is  that  it  re* 
produces  the  past;  of  the  second,  that  it 
adapts  to  new  conditions  that  which  has 
come  from  the  past.  The  prominence  of 
these  forces  is,  whether  justly  or  not,  revo- 
lutionizing thinking,  compelling  men  to  re- 
write their  psychologies,  their  treatises  on 
ethics,  their  theological  creeds.  While  the 
revival  of  interest  in  this  great  law  influences 
other  spheres  of  inquiry,  it  would  be  strange 
if  it  did  not  also  modify  theories  of  educa- 
tion. Every  child  is  the  product  of  all  pre- 
ceding generations.  He  is  not  himself 
alone,  but  a  body  packed  with  potencies  de- 
rived from  no  one  knows  how  many  or  what 
personalities  which  have  lived  before  him. 
The  problem  of  education  is  by  means  of 
environment  to  modify  and,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, destroy  the  evil,  and  bring  the  good 
into  expression  and  power.  Nor  is  this  all ; 
for  tendencies  to  good,  when  improperly 
balanced,  become  evil.  Education,  there- 
fore, has  to  do  with  the  elimination  of  ten- 
dencies toward  deterioration  and  the  proper 


development  and  balancing  of  tendencies 
toward  good.  The  word  education  is  a  his- 
tory. It  implies  heredity,  for  it  indicates 
something  to  be  drawn  out;  and  as  that 
something  could  not  originate  with  the 
child,  it  must  have  been  transmitted.  The 
word  implies  [x>wers  which  have  come  from 
others  and  which  are  to  be  trained.  So  of 
the  word  culture.  Where  does  culture  be- 
gin ?  With  birth.  The  age  of  impression 
is  quite  as  important  as  the  age  of  reason. 

Culture  implies  something  to  cultivate. 
That  something  is  not  implanted  by  teach- 
ers, but  is  always  inborn.  All  schemes  of 
culture  should  begin  with  the  recognition 
that  each  child  is  different  from  every  other ; 
that  the  lines  of  difference  run  far  back,  and 
therefore  are  not  superficial,  and  that,  in 
order  to  secure  the  highest  efficiency,  sys- 
tems of  education  should  be  adapted  to  the 
individuals  to  be  reached.  Each  child 
[X)ssesses  characteristics  which  run  back 
through  generations,  for  which  it  is  not  re- 
sponsible, and  which  can  be  changed  only 
by  the  most  carefully  planned  and  wisely 
adjusted  discipline.  In  each  pupil  there  ap- 
pear tendencies  which  have  been  modified 
here  and  given  new  impulse  there,  tenden- 
cies which  are  sometimes  quickly  discerned 
and  sometimes  lie  too  deep  to  be  easily 
found.  If,  now,  it  be  granted  that  heredity 
and  environment  differentiate  the  pupils  in 
our  schools  so  that  no  two,  even  from  the 
same  family,  are  exactly  alike;  and  that 
they  come  to  the  teacher's  hands  each  with 
his  own  peculiar  powers  and  faculties  to  be 
developed,  the  problem  of  education  be- 
comes complicated  and  difficult.  By  the 
study  of  what  men  are,  we  learn  of  what 
they  are  capable.  The  word  education 
signifies,  "To  lead  out."  To  lead  out 
what?  That  which  is  in  the  book?  No. 
That  which  is  in  the  teacher's  mind  ?  No. 
That  which  is  in  the  pupil.  Dr.  Stanley 
Hall  says  :  "  Ttiere  is  one  thing  in  nature, 
and  one  alone,  fit  to  inspire  all  true  men 
and  women  with  more  awe  and  reverence 
than  Kant's  starry  heavens,  and  that  is  the 
soul  and  body  of  the  healthy  young  child. 
Heredity  has  freighted  it  with  all  the  re- 
sults of  parental  well  and  ill  doing,  and 
filled  it  with  reverberations  from  a  past 
more  vast  than  science  can  explore ;  and  )n 
its  right  development  depends  the  entire 
future  of  civilization  two  or  three  decades 
hence.  Simple  as  childhood  seems,  there  is 
nothing  harder  to  know ;  and  responsive  as 
it  is  to  every  influence  about  it,  nothing  is 
harder  to  guide.  To  develop  childhood  to 
virtue,  power,  and  due  freedom,  is  the  sa* 
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preme  end  of  education,  to  which  every- 
thing else  must  be  subordinated  as  means." 
Knowledge  is  not  always  desirable  for  its 
own  sake.  It  is  valuable  as  a  means.  Study 
which  leaves  the  manhood  narrow  and  con- 
tracted, and  fills  the  head  only  as  gold  fills 
a  miser's  purse,  is  hardly  worth  the  effort 
required. — Educational  Review, 


GROWTH    OF    THE  CHURCH. 


THE  Independent  has  gathered  some  valu- 
able and  interesting  statistics  showing 
the  strength  of  the  various  Christian  churches 
in  the  United  States  and  their  growth  during 
the  past  year.  In  some  cases  the  figures  are 
estimates,  but  our  contemporary  believes 
that  on  the  whole  the  results  ''very  closely 
approximate  the  truth."  From  these  it  ap- 
pears that  there  are  in  the  United  States 
i5i«26i  churches  of  all  denominations, 
103,300  ministers,  and  nearly  22,000,000 
members.  During  the  year  there  has  been 
an  increase  of  8,500  churches,  nearly  4,900 
ministers  and  nearly  1,090,000  members. 

The  most  numerous  denomination  is  the 
Roman  Catholic,  with  its  7,500  churches, 
8,300  priests,  etc.,  8,277,000  population,  of 
whom  4,676,000  are  estimated  to  be  com* 
municants.  Then  come  the  Methodists 
with,  in  round  numbers,  4.980.000  commu- 
nicants ;  Baptists,  4,292,000  ;  Presbyterians, 
1,229,000;  Lutherans,  1,086,000;  Congre- 
gationalists,  491,000,  and  Episcopalians, 
480  000.  The  increase  in  the  Catholic 
population  during  the  year  was  421,700. 
The  estimated  gain  in  Catholic  communi- 
cants was  over  238,000. 

The  growth  of  Protestant  membership 
was  668,000.  The  Methodists  gained  more 
than  256,000;  the  Baptists  more  than  213,- 
000;  the  Lutherans  98,000;  the  Presbyte- 
rians nearly  49,000 ;  the  Congregationalists 
mote  than  16,000,  and  the  Episcopalians 
about  9,500.  The  accession  of  new  mem- 
bers was  even  larger  than  these  figures,  since 
in  every  denomination  there  were  deaths  of 
members  whose  places  were  filled  by  new 
acquisitions.  The  numher  of  deaths  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  body,  for  example,  was 
reported  at  28,300. 

This  is  a  highly  satisfactory  and  encour- 
aging showing  to  all  who  have  the  welfare 
of  the  church  at  heart.  A  gain  of  nearly 
eleven  hundred  thousand  in  membership  in 
one  year,  with  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  number  of  churches  and  ministers,  indi- 
€:ates  that  Christianity  is  marching  on  with 
no  uncertain  stride.    As  our  contemporary 


well  says,  "  It  is  in  itself  a  most  overwhelm- 
ing refutation  of  the  assertions  we  hear  now 
and  then  from  various  quarters,  that  Chris- 
tianity is  losing  its  hold  upon  our  people, 
and  that  our  churches  are  declining." — 
N.  K  Herald. 


SUGGESTIONS   IN   THE  TEACHING 
OF  LANGUAGE. 


A  FEW  years  ago  there  was  no  such  term 
as  language — it  was  grammar.  Lan- 
guage includes  reading,  it  includes  writing, 
it  includes  spelling,  the  use  of  language  in 
every  way,  orally  and  written;  and  it  in* 
eludes  grammar.  Language  is  that  teaching 
of  the  child  which  will  give  him  a  correct 
and  fluent  use  of  English.  I  claim  that  it 
comes  as  a  habit.  We  talk  and  express  our- 
selves from  habit. .  The  reason  that  pupils 
cannot  get  up  and  address  a  meeting  cor- 
rectly is  because  habit  is  too  strong  for 
them.  When  we  are  not  careful  we  forget 
ourselves  and  talk  as  we  used  to.  The 
remedy  is  to  fasten  good  habits  upon  the 
children. 

I  would  devise  means  to  have  all  the  chil- 
dren talk  and  write.  Give  them  something 
to  talk  about.  Tell  them  just  what  to  talk 
about  and  write  about.  I  sometimes  ask 
them  to  tell  what  they  have  done  since  their 
dismissal  from  the  previous  session  of  school 
and  their  attendance  upon  the  next  session, 
and  by  so  doing  give  them  a  chance  to  talk 
about  something  with  which  they  have  been 
familiar. 

Story- telling  is,  indeed,  the  very  simplest 
thing  of  all.  We  all  like  stories.  My 
father,  now  90  years  of  age,  still  likes  to 
hear  a  story.  I  think  teachers  ought  to  be 
examined  in  story- telling,  and  I  would  like 
to  sit  by  and  listen.  The  first  thing  we  do 
in  primary  grades  is  to  set  the  children  to 
telling  stories.  They  get  into  the  habit  of 
telling  what  they  know  and  talk  about  some- 
thing in  which  they  are  intensely  interested. 
This  is  continued  up  through  other  grades. 
There  is  everything  in  being  skilful  m  tell- 
ing children.  Let  criticisms  rest  upon  them 
very  lightly  all  the  time;  don't  pour  on  too 
much  at  once;  let  the  child  have  a  fair 
chance  to  do  what  he  can.  Some  teachers 
seem  to  think  if  they  do  not  correct  all  the 
mistakes  at  once  which  a  child  makes,  they 
will  never  have  another  opportunity.  Why, 
they  are  happening  all  the  time!  Tell  a 
story  rather  than  read  one  to  the  children. 

Writing  commences  with  the  second  or 
third  year  in  school.     If  they  write  out  a 
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story  it  is  generally  a  jumbky  and  they 
should  be  held  to  writing  sentences.  The 
teacher  should  not  wait  until  she  reaches  the 
schoolroom  before  she  prepares  her  dicta- 
tion exercise.  Prepare  it  btrfore  hand,  and 
let  one  exercise  be  such  as  to  include  capital 
letters,  another  the  interrogation  point,  an- 
other the  apostrophe,  etc.  Reduce  your 
dictation  to  one  line  if  need  be.  Write  it 
on  a  slate,  and  thus  be  economical  and  save 
paper,  or  on  a  blackboard,  if  you  have 
plenty  of  room,  and  let  the  children  study 
It.  It  will  become  a  sort  of  game  with  them 
to  see  if  they  can't  do  it  right.  Train  them 
with  two  and  three  and  more  sentences  as 
they  progress,  and  by  and  by  they  will  com- 
mence to  study  the  meaning  of  sentences. 

There  should  be  a  law  to  expel  a  teacher 
from  a  school  who  examines  and  corrects 
the  writing  of  all  her  pupils.  Her  time  can 
be  better  employed.  Jubt  take  a  jumbled 
sentence  and  put  it  on  the  board,  and  there 
correct  it  and  make  English  of  it.  Let  the 
pupils  understand  that  they  are  helping  you 
to  make  English  of  it,  and  by  following  this 
up  daily  in  a  short  time  you  will  find  things 
looking  better.  Don't  forget  supplementary 
reading  sometimes  outside  the  regular  read- 
ing lesson.  If  your  school  authorities  don't 
supply  you  with  it,  bring  in  something  and 
read  to  the  children.  The  geography  lesson 
will  entirely  change,  and  the  pupils  will  be- 
come familiar  with  stories.  There  is  too 
much  in  our  schools  of  what  is  known  as 
''teaching,"  a  continual  talking  to  children. 
Pupils  should  learn  how  to  learn  something. 
— R,  C.  Metcaif,  Supervisor  Boston  Schools, 


A  Talk  with  Boys. — I  am  sure  that  each 
one  of  you  boys  wants  to  be  a  gentleman 
sometime.  No  boy  wants  to  be  called  a 
boor  or  a  clown  when  he  grows  up.  But 
you  need  not  wait  till  you  are  five  feet  ten 
and  can  vote.  Begin  this  minute,  and  carry 
yourself  so  that  people  will  say,  ''  What  a 
perfect  little  gentleman  Fred  Brown  isl" 
Set  your  hat  straight,  hold  your  bead  up, 
and  take  your  hands  out  of  your  pockets. 
Don't  say  that  you  are  a  free-born  Ameri- 
can citizen,  and  can  sit  in  a  roomful  of  peo- 
ple with  your  hat  on.  If  you  were  the 
Great  Mogul  himself  you  would  have  no 
business  to  do  it.  If  you  mean  to  be  polite 
you  must  be  so  all  the  time,  or  else  you  will 
seem  to  be  acting  a  part.  Be  attentive  to 
your  mother  and  sister.  You'll  never  find 
another  friend  so  good  as  your  mother — and 
surely  your  sister  is  entitled  to  the  same 
courtesy  as  the  sister  of  some  other  boy.    Be 


polite  to  all  who  are  your  social  inferiors. 
The  roost  polite  gentleman  I  know  has  the 
same  greeting  for  all  people.  Be  espe- 
cially courteous  to  old  or  helpless  people. 
Lots  of  boys  are  ready  to  carry  a  pretty 
girl's  bundle,  but  are  not  willing  to  help  an 
old  woman  with  her  burdens.  I  once  saw 
a  man  who  was  a  modern  Lord  Chesterfield^ 
excuse  himself  to  two  ladies  with  whom  he 
was  walking  and  help  a  lame  old  man  get 
his  wheelbarrow  out  of  the  ditch.  Then  he 
quietly  rejoined  his  companions  and  re- 
sumed the  conversation.  <'He's  what  you 
may  call  a  gentleman,"  said  the  old  roan, 
looking  after  him,  and  he  was  right. — N.  Ym 
School  JoumaL 


A  distinguished  professor  of  chemistry 
in  Gottingen,  complained  one  day  about  the 
want  of  observing  power  on  the  part  of  hb 
students,  saying  lo  them,  ''Gentlemen,  you 
make  too  little  use  of  your  faculty  of  obser- 
vation. In  my  youth,  when  I  studied 
chemistry,  we  were  obliged  to  employ  all 
our  senses  in  the  service  of  scientific  obser- 
vation and  investigation.  You  see  this  jar? 
Do  you  know  what  it  contains?  No,  for 
you  hesitate  to  taste  its  contents  as  I  do. 
Many  of  you  observe  only  with  one  sense. 
Employ  all  your  senses,  and  the  result  will 
be  astonishing  to  you."  And  saying  that, 
the  professor  dipped  a  finger  into  the  abom- 
inably malodorous  liquid,  and  then  put  his 
finger  into  his  mouth.  In  order  to  prove 
that  they  did  not  deserve  the  reproach  of 
their  beloved  teacher,  the  students  all  flocked 
around  the  laboratory  counter  and  followed 
the  example  of  their  teacher,  though  it  was 
done  with  an  array  of  disgusted  faces  and 
ejaculations  of  horror.  "  Gentlemen,'*  said 
the  professor,  when  they  had  returned  to 
their  seats,  ''  from  your  actions  you  may  see 
how  correct  my  statement  was.  If  your 
faculty  of  observation  had  been  better  de- 
veloped, you  would  have  noticed  that  I  did 
not  put  the  same  finger  into  my  mouth  that 
I  dipped  into  this  malodorous  chemical  sub- 
stance."— Dr.\  LXKiemm. 

Variety,  progression,  moderation  and 
purity  should  enter  into  every  scheme  of 
children's  reading.— 5«^/.  5.  T.  Button, 

If  we  take  into  account  the  well  being  of 
the  individual  in  our  plan  for  his  education^ 
we  shall  make  provision  for  training  him 
into  a  state  of  general  intelligence  before  he 
is  subjected  to  the  narrowing  influences  of 
the  pursuit  of  any  special  occupation.— 
Supt.  Jn0.  W.  Dickinson;  Boston^  Mats* 
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THE  FIGHT  FOR  FREE  SCHOOLS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA.* 


JAMES  PYLE  WICKERSHAM,  LL.D. 


THE  free  school  system  of  Pennsylvania  is 
firmly  rooted  in  the  affections  of  the 
people.  No  political  storm,  no  revolution 
that  does  not  shake  the  very  foundations  of 
our  whole  social  structure,  can  mar  its  feat- 
ures, much  less  endanger  its  existence.  But 
this  system  so  popular,  so  beneficent,  was 
once  the  cause  of  a  long-continued  and 
hard  fought  battle,  and  is  the  fruit  of  a  not 
less  great  because  bloodless  victory. 

The  fight  for  free  schools  was  not  a  con- 
flict of  a  day  or  a  year.  The  men  who  led 
it  were  not  even  all  of  one  generation.  The 
struggle  began  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
before  the  first  free  school  was  opened  under 
me  memorable  Act  of  1834.  There  was  a 
long  antecedent  period  of  growth,  a  wonder- 
ful evolution  of  ideas  and  events,  a  gradual 
ripening  of  the  civilization  of  the  time,  be- 
fore a  free  school  system  was  possible. 

In  the  Frame  of  Government  or  Constitu- 
tion for  his  Province,  prepared  with  the 
most  elaborate  care  and  in  the  light  of  the 
most  advanced  political  wisdom  of  the  day, 
before  he  left  England,  the  founder  of  the 
Commonwealth  provided  that  **  the  Gover- 
nor and  Provincial  Council  shall  erect  and 
order  all  public  schools."  In  Pennsylva- 
nia, therefore,  it  was  meant  from  the  first 

*This  was  the  last  educational  paper  written  by 
Dr.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  late  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  of  Pennsylvania.  He  read  it  re- 
cently as  a  lecture,  before  Institutes  and  on  other 
public  occasions. 


that  education  should  be  a  public  concern. 
This  in  itself  was  a  step  in  advance  of  the 
age,  for  at  that  time  in  England,  and  with 
few  exceptions  in  all  other  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, education  was  either  controlled  by 
private  individuals,  corporations  or  the 
church.  To  carry  into  effect  the  far-seeing 
educational  policy  expressed  in  the  funda- 
mental law,  an  Act  was  passed  by  the  Pro- 
vincial Assembly  in  1683,  ^  follows:  "And 
to  the  end  that  poor  as  well  as  rich  may  be 
instructed  in  good  and  commendable  learn- 
ing, which  is  to  be  preferred  before  wealth, 
Be  it  enacted^  That  all  persons  in  this  Pro- 
vince and  Territories  thereof  having  children, 
and  all  guardians  and  trustees  of  orphans, 
shall  cause  such  to  be  instructed  in  reading 
and  writing  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  read 
the  Scriptures  and  write  by  the  time  they 
attain  to  twelve  years  of  age ;  and  that  they 
may  be  taught  some  useful  trade  or  skill, 
that  the  poor  may  work  to  live,  and  the 
rich  if  they  become  poor  may  not  want; 
of  which  every  court  shall  take  care.  And 
in  case  such  parents,  guardians  or  overseers 
shall  be  found  deficient  in  this  respect,  every 
such  parent,  guardian  or  overseer  shall  pay 
for  every  such  child,  five  pounds,  except 
there  should  appear  an  incapacity  in  body 
or  understanding  to  hinder  it."  This  en- 
actment placed  on  our  statute  book  more 
than  two  hundred  years  ago  deserves  to  be 
framed  and  hung  up  in  every  school-house 
in  the  Commonwealth.     I  have  not  found 
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in  the  contemporaneous  history  of  any  other 
people  an  educational  law  so  broad,  or  the 
expression  of  views  on  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion so  nearly  approaching  those  entertained 
by  the  leading  school  men  of  the  present 
day.  This  ancient  Legislature,  guided  by 
the  master  hand  of  Penn,  meant  to  make 
education  universal  within  its  jurisdiction. 
All  childrien  were  to  be  instructed  in  read- 
ing and  writing  by  the  time  they  were  twelve 
years  of  age.  They  were  then  to  be  taught 
''some  useful  trade  or  skill/'  thus  anticipat- 
ing the  efforts  of  the  present  day  in  behalf 
of  industrial  education.  Neglect  in  either 
case  was  an  offence  to  be  looked  into  and 
punished  by  the  county  courts.  Five  pounds, 
probably  equal  to  forty  dollars  of  our  cur- 
rency, was  deemed  no  more  than  an  adequate 
penalty  to  be  paid  by  every  parent,  guar- 
dian or  overseer  who  suffered  a  child  to 
grow  up  without  knowing  how  to  read  and 
write  and  learning  a  trade.  All  honor  to 
those  old  legislators  whose  work  on  the 
foundation  of  our  educational  structure  was 
so  wisely  done  1 

The  remarkable  law  of  which  we  have  just 
spoken  was  enacted  in  1683  •  ^^  '^^3  ^^  ^^ 
Provincial  Council,  William  Penn  presiding, 
had  under  consideration  the  establishment 
of  a  school  of  arts  and  sciences,  and  six  years 
later  was  founded  in  Philadelphia  the  Friends' 
Public  School,  designed  doubtless,  under 
the  educational  provision  of  the  Frame  relat- 
ing to  the  establishment  of  public  schools, 
to  be  the  first  of  many  institutions  of  the 
same  character  expected  to  be  deemed  nec- 
essary to  supply  the  wants  of  the  province 
as  the  population  increased.  By  a  public 
school,  however,  was  not  meant  at  that  day 
as  now  a  free  school  established  and  con- 
trolled by  public  authority,  but  a  private 
endowed  school  conducted  according  to 
certain  general  regulations  prescribed  by  a 
charter.  Such  were  the  great  public  schools 
of  England — Eton ,  Rugby  and  others.  The 
public  school  in  Philadelphia  as  chartered 
by  Penn  admitted  all  classes  of  children  of 
suitable  age,  and  gave  instruction  to  the 
poor  without  charge.  The  higher  as  well  as 
the  elementary  branches  of  learning  were 
taught  in  the  central  school,  and  connected 
with  it,  but  located  in  different  parts  of  the 
•city,  there  was  a  number  of  schools  for  the 
poor  called  charitjr  schools.  From  the 
manner  in  which  this,  the  oldest  school  in 
Pennsylvania,  was  constituted,  may  be  read- 
ily deduced  Penn's  educational  policy.  It 
•contemplated  schools  established  by  public 
authority ;  schools  of  different  grades,  high 
.as  well  as  elementary;  education  made  uni- 


versal by  a  provision  for  the  free  instruction 
of  the  poor.  This  was  not  a  free  school 
system,  but  it  contained  within  it  the  germ 
that  an  American  soil  and  with  an  American 
environment  necessarily  evolved  such  a 
system. 

The  Academy  and  Charitable  School  of 
the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  founded  by 
Doctor  Franklin  and  his  coadjutors,  in 
X749f  was  substantially  in  design  and  con- 
stitution the  same  as  the  Friends'  Public 
School  founded  a  half  a  century  earlier. 
Both  institutions  were  chartered  by  public 
authority  and  governed  by  boards  of  trus- 
tees. The  Academy  like  the  public  school 
provided  higher  and  lower  courses  of  in- 
struction, and  endeavored  to  reach  the  poor 
by  establishing  charity  schools.  The  friends 
of  each  considered  it  the  beginning  of  a 
system  that  would  eventually  spead  over 
the  State.  Both  Penn  and  Franklin  favored 
universal  education,  and  both  adopted  the 
same  means  of  securing  it — the  free  instruc- 
tion of  the  poor.  The  school  chartered  by 
Penn  still  flourishes,  but  it  never  broadened 
into  the  system  originally  contemplated; 
the  Academy  projected  by  Franklin  has 
become  a  great  University.  Neither  was 
able  to  solve  the  problem  of  universal  edu- 
cation, but  both  united  in  leading  the  way 
to  the  solution  which  came  many  years  later. 

The  educational  conception  of  the  patriots 
of  the  Revolution  is  well  expressed  in  the 
Constitution  of  1776.  Therein  it  was  pro- 
vided that  ''A  school  or  schools  shall  be 
established  in  each  county  by  the  Legisla- 
ture for  the  convenient  instruction  of  youth, 
with  such  salaries  to  the  masters  to  be  paid 
by  the  public  as  may  enable  them  to  instruct 
youth  at  low  prices."  This  foundation 
would  not  support  a  free  school  system, 
although  it  was  laid  by  men  who  meant 
well  to  the  cause  of  education,  and  who 
were  searching  earnestly  for  the  best  means 
of  imparting  instruction  to  the  people.  But 
though  the  foundation  had  been  broader 
and  stronger,  little  could  have  been  done 
towards  erecting  a  building  upon  it  during 
the  great  contest  of  arms  then  pending. 
The  war  over,  the  interest  in  education 
revived,  and  soon  it  became  evident  that 
there  was  to  be  a  struggle  between  those 
who  favored  a  general  system  of  public 
schools  and  those  who  held  that  the  State 
had  done  its  duty  when  it  had  provided 
gratuitous  instruction  for  the  poor.  In 
fact  the  fight  for  free  schools,  though  nec- 
essarily involved  in  the  educational  policy 
of  Penn  and  portended  by  many  events 
occurring  during  the  first  hundred  years  of 
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our  history,  actually  began  in  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  1790,  and  followed  for 
many  years  the  different  interpretations 
given  to  the  Article  concerning  elementary 
education  adopted  by  that  convention. 
The  article  reads :  *'  The  Legislature  shall 
as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be  provide  by 
law  for  the  establishment  of  schools  through- 
out the  State,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
poor  may  be  taught  gratis."  For  forty 
years  and  more  this  Article  continued  to  be 
a  bone  of  contention,  one  party  stoutly 
affirming  that  it  required  the  Legislature  to 
establish  a  general  system  of  public  educa- 
tion, and  the  other  maintaining  as  stoutly 
that  it  only  made  imperative  the  duty  of 
providing  gratuitous  instruction  for  the 
poor.  Details  are  impossible  in  a  brief 
lecture,  but  there  was  not  a  governor's 
message  from  1790  to  1834,  in  which  the 
question  was  not  brought  forward — ^not  a 
session  of  the  Legislature  in  which  the 
opposing  forces  did  not  appear  in  battle 
array  if  not  actually  come  to  blows — not  a 
year  in  which  the  people  did  not  agitate  the 
subject  in  public  meetings  or  by  means  of 
articles  in  the  newspapers  or  petitions  to 
the  Legislature.  The  friends  of  a  general 
system  were  nearly  always  in  the  minority; 
as  early  as  1 794,  however,  they  passed  their 
bill  in  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature,  but 
it  was  lost  in  a  conference  committee ;  and 
in  1824  their  bill  became  a  law,  but  was 
repealed  two  years  later,  having  been  so  bit- 
terly opposed  as  to  accomplish  little  good. 
The  reign  of  the  majority  is  shown  in  the 
laws  of  1802,  1804  and  1809,  setting  up 
and  supporting  what  came  to  be  known  as 
''pauper  schools,"  schools  admitting  poor 
children  but  no  others  without  charge. 
But  defeated  one  year,  the  earnest,  public- 
spirited  school-men  next  year  renewed  the 
fight,  as  one  leader  went  down  another 
stepped  forth  to  supply  his  place,  and  the 
glorious  flag  under  which  they  fought  was 
never  lowered  to  the  enemy. 

As  the  final  struggle  to  establish  free 
schools  approached,  several  interesting  cir- 
cumstances heralded  its  coming.  Philadel- 
phia was  constituted  the  first  school  district 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  adopted  the  Lancas- 
terian  system  of  instruction  in  18 18.  Lan- 
caster City  and  the  incorporated  boroughs 
of  the  county,  following  the  example,  be- 
came the  second  school  district  in  1822, 
and  opened  one  or  more  schools  on  the 
Lancasterian  plan.  The  schools  established 
in  Philadelphia  and  Lancaster  under  the 
laws  of  1818  and  1822  were  not  free  schools; 
they  were  public  schools  to  which  the  poor 


were  admitted  without  charge,  and  those 
who  could  afford  it  paid  tuition  fees.  But 
they  were  established,  organized,  managed, 
and  supported  by  public  authority,  and  this 
was  a  great  point  gained  over  the  unorgan- 
ized and  scattered  private  schools  that  they 
superseded.  In  principle,  the  Pennsylvania 
Lancasterian  schools  were  precisely  the  same 
as  the  earlier  public  schools  of  New  Eng- 
land and  New  York;  for  in  both,  children 
able  to  pay  were  required  to  do  so.  Still 
they  were  not  free  schools — for  these  a  patient 
people  were  compelled  to  wait  some  time 
longer. 

Directly  after  the  second  war  with  Great 
Britain  and  during  a  period  of  great  distress, 
there  was  established  in  Philadelphia  a  body 
of  citizens  known  as  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Public  Economy.  This  soci- 
ety had  a  standing  committee  on  public 
schools.  The  members  of  this  committee 
were  largely  instrumental  in  securing  the 
adoption  of  the  Lancasterian  schools  in 
x8i8,  and  in  bringing  the  originator  of  the 
system,  Joseph  Lancaster,  from  London,  to 
superintend  their  introduction ;  and  finding 
room  for  an  independent  organization,  many 
of  the  same  gentlemen  united  in  forming  in 
1827  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Public 
Schools.  Robert  Vaux  was  at  the  head  of 
both  organizations,  and  also  from  18 18  to 
1830  served  as  President  of  the  Board  of 
Public  Education.  To  him,  as  a  leader  in 
the  work  of  educational  reform,  Pennsyl- 
vania owes  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude. 

The  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Public 
Schools  was  composed  of  intelligent,  public- 
spirited  men.  Their  broad  purposes  and 
the  methods  relied  upon  to  accomplish  them 
were  set  forth  in  the  constitution  they 
adopted  as  follows:  "The  object  of  the 
Society  shall  be  the  promotion  of  education 
throughout  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  by  the 
encouragement  of  public  schools  in  which 
the  elementary  branches  of  education  shall 
be  taught  in  the  respective  counties  of  the 
Commonwealth ;  for  the  attainment  of  this 
end  the  Society  shall  open  and  maintain  a 
correspondence  with  such  zealous,  intelli- 
gent and  patriotic  citizens  as  may  be  in- 
duced to  co-operate  with  it,  and  shall  from 
time  to  time  communicate  to  the  public, 
through  the  medium  of  pamphlets  and  news- 
papers, such  information  as  it  may  deem 
expedient,  and  adopt  such  other  measures 
as  may  appear  to  be  best  calculated  to  ac- 
complish the  object  of  its  creation . ' '  Faith- 
fully did  this  earnest  body  of  educational 
reformers  labor  to  perform  their  self-imposed 
task.     They  published   reports,   elaborate, 
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able,  showing  the  unsatisfactory  condition  < 
of  education  throughout  the  State,  and  ex- 
plaining the  reform  that  would  be  effected 
by  the  introduction  of  a  public  school  sys- 
tem, and  scattered  them  broadcast  over  the 
Commonwealth;  they  opened  correspond- 
ence on  the  subject  with  leading  men  in 
every  county ;  they  secured  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable the  aid  of  the  public  press,  to  which 
they  furnished  many  articles  concerning  the 
subject  for  publication;  meetings  of  the 
friends  of  education  were  held  in  many 
places  at  their  instigation,  and  they  prepared 
and  had  circulated  and  signed  at  every  ses- 
sion for  years  petitions  and  memorials  to 
the  Legislature  in  behalf  of  a  system  of 
public  schools.  Indeed,  it  is  only  doing 
simple  justice  to  say  that  these  big-hearted, 
broad-minded,  self-sacrificing  private  citi- 
zens were  the  power  that  moved  and  steadied 
the  hands  of  Governor  Wolf  in  his  educa- 
tional policy,  and  that  sent  Senator  Breck 
to  the  Legislature  determined  to  press  to  an 
issue  the  long-pending  contest  for  free 
schools. 

The  messages  of  governors,  the  reports  of 
legislative  committees,  and  the  petitions 
and  memorials  from  the  people  on  the 
school  question,  which  for  years  had  been 
troubling  the  waters  of  the  Legislature,  at 
length,  in  1831,  resulted  in  the  passage  of 
a  law  providing  for  the  creation  of  a  com- 
mon school  fund.  The  calculation  was  that 
in  about  ten  years  the  interest  on  the  fund 
would  amount  to  1 100,000  per  annum,  when 
it  was  enacted  that  the  annual  distribution 
among  the  common  schools  of  the  State 
should  begin.  There  were  no  common 
schools  at  the  time,  and  none  were  provided 
for  in  the  Act ;  but  their  friends  counted  it 
something  gained  when  they  placed  money 
in  the  treasury  to  pay  for  them  on  their 
coming,  and  they  felt  that  the  glad  day  was 
near  at  hand. 

We  are  now  approaching  the  climax  of 
the  great  fight.  The  Legislature  of  1833-4 
is  in  session.  The  forces  gathering  for  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  have  concentrated 
at  Harrisburg.  They  are  arrayed  against 
each  other  for  a  final  struggle  which,  it  is 
plain,  must  be  one  of  life  or  death. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  James  Bu- 
chanan, as  if  in  prophecy,  in  a  public  ad- 
dress spoke  as  follows  :  "If  ever  the  pas- 
sion of  envy  could  be  excused,  a  man 
ambitious  of  true  glory  might  almost  be 
justified  in  envying  the  fame  of  that  favored 
individual,  whoever  he  may  be,  whom 
Providence  intends  to  make  the  instrument 
'n  establishing  common  schools  throughout 


this  Commonwealth.  His  task  will  be  ar- 
duous. He  will  have  many  difficulties  to 
encounter,  and  many  prejudices  to  over- 
come ;  but  his  fame  will  excel  that  of  the 
great  Clinton  in  the  same  proportion  that 
mind  is  superior  to  matter.  Whilst  the  one 
has  erected  a  frail '  memorial  which,  like 
everything  human,  must  decay  and  perish, 
the  other  will  raise  a  monument  which  shall 
flourish  in  immortal  youth,  and  endure 
whilst  the  human  soul  shall  continue  to  exist. 
Ages  unborn  and  nations  yet  behind  shall 
bless  his  memory." 

George  Wolf  sits  in  the  gubernatorial 
chair.  He  is  of  good  German  stock,  solid 
in  body  and  mind.  His  education  has  been 
received  at  the  old  classical  academy  estab- 
lished by  the  Presbyterians  in  his  native 
township,  Allen,  Northampton  county.  In 
this  institution^  too,  he  has  had  some  ex- 
perience as  a  teacher.  By  these  influences 
he  has  succeeded  in  engrafting  upon  a  strong 
conservative  German  stock  something  of  the 
Scotch-Irish  energy  and  spirit  of  progress. 
Elected  governor  in  1829,  he  has  proved 
himself  from  the  first  an  ardent  friend  of 
public  education.  Not  in  his  earliest  mes- 
sages taking  ground  in  favor  of  an  sbsolute 
system  oi  free  schools,  he  has  advanced  step 
by  step  until  now,  as  he  enters  upon  his  sec- 
ond term,  he  has  become  the  firm  and  fear- 
less advocate  of  such  a  system — so  firm  and 
fearless  indeed,  that  neither  the  persuasions 
of  friends,  the  threats  of  enemies  or  political 
dangers  [to  himself,  can  move  him  a  hair's 
breadth  from  his  position.  Strong  and  bold 
as  had  been  his  words  in  previous  messages 
urging  better  provision  for  education,  his 
appeal  for  free  schools  in  his  message  of 
1833-4,  excelled  them  all  in  ability  and 
earnestness.  He  seems  to  have  thought 
the  time  had  come  for  a  final  effort  in  be- 
half of  a  cause  near  his  heart,  and  he  made 
it  with  a  power  that  must  have  appalled  the 
opposing  forces.     He  says: 

Universal  education,  if  it  were  practical  to  en- 
force it  everywhere,  would  operate  as  a  power- 
ful check  upon  vice,  and  would  do  more  to  di- 
minish the  black  catalogue  of  crimes  so  gener- 
ally prevalent,  than  any  other  measure,  whether 
for  prevention  or  punishment,  that  has  hitherto 
been  devised :  and  in  this  State  it  is  not  only 
considered  as  being  entirely  practicable,  bat  it 
is  enjoined  by  the  Constitution  as  a  solemn  dti^» 
the  non-compliance  with  which  has  sdready 
stamped  the  stain  of  inexcusable  negligence 
upon  the  character  of  the  Commonwealth,  which 
nothing  short  of  prompt  and  efficient  mearures 
in  compliance  with  the  constitutional  require- 
ment can  remove. 

He  continued : 

Our  apathy  and  indifference  in  regard  to  this 
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subject  becomes  the  more  ^  conspicuous  when 
we  reflect  that  whilst  we  are  expending  millions 
for  the  improvement  of  the  physical  condition  of 
the  State,  we  have  not  hitherto  appropriated  a 
single  dollar  that  is  available  for  the  intellectual 
improvement  of  its  youth,  which  in  a  moral  and 
political  point  of  view  is  of  tenfold  more  conse- 
quence. 

He  adds: 

According  to  the  returns  of  the  last  census, 
we  have  in  Pennsylvania  five  hundred  and 
eighty-one  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty 
children  under  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  and 
one  hundred  and  forty-nine  thousand  and 
eighty -nine  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and 
twenty  years.forming  an  aggregate  of  seven  hun- 
dred and  thirty  thousand  two  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  juvemle  persons  of  both  sexes  under 
the  age  of  twenty  years,  most  of  them  requiring 
more  or  less  instruction.  And  yet  with  all  this 
numerous  youthful  population,  growing  up 
around  us,  who,  in  a  few  years  are  to  be  our 
rulers  and  our  lawgivers,  the  defenders  of  our 
country  and  the  pillars  of  the  State,  and  upon 
whose  education  will  depend  in  great  measure 
the  preservation  of  our  liberties  and  the  safety 
of  the  Republic,  we  have  neither  schools  estab- 
lished for  their  instruction  nor  provision  made 
by  law  for  establishing  them  as  enjoined  by  the 
Constitution. 

He  thus  concludes  : 

It  is  time,  fellow  citizens,  that  the  character  of 
our  State  should  be  redeemed  from  the  condi- 
tion ofsupineness  and  indifference  under  which 
its  most  important  interest,  the  education  of  its 
citizens,  has  so  long  been  languishing. 

Samuel  Breck  had  come  to  the  Senate  in 
183.^  at  the  instance  of  the  friends  of  public 
education  in  Philadelphia,  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  making  an  effort  to  secure  the 
adoption  of  a  system  of  free  schools.  In 
order  to  lose  no  time,  Senator  Breck  offered 
a  resolution  the  first  day  of  the  session  pro- 
viding for  the  appointment  of  a  joint  com- 
mittee of  the  two  houses,  to  whom  should 
be  intrusted  the  consideration  of  all  matters 
appertaining  to  the  subject  of  education. 
He  was  made  chairman  of  this  committee, 
and  at  once  began  the  preparation  of  the 
bill  that  became  a  law  three  months 
later,  and  established  free  schools  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Samuel  Breck  was  a  native  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  a  gentleman  of  for- 
tune, a  fine  scholar  and  a  man  of  great  pub- 
lic spirit.  He  had  travelled  abroad,  and 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  conditions 
necessary  to  maintain  free  institutions. 
Those  who  served  with  him  on  the  joint 
committee  were  on  the  part  of  the  Senate, 
Charles  B.  Penrose,  of  Philadelphia;  Wil- 
liam Jackson,  of  Chester ;  Almon  H.  Read, 
of  Susquehanna,  and  William  Boyd,  of 
Philadelphia;  and  on  the  part  of  the 
House,   Samuel    Anderson,   of   Delaware; 


William  Patterson,  of  Washington ;  James 
Thompson,  of  Erie ;  James  Clarke,  of 
Huntingdon ;  John  Wiegand,  of  Philadel- 
phia; Thomas  H.  Crawford,  of  Franklin, 
and  Wilmer  Worthington,  of  Chester. 
Thaddeus  Stevens  was  a  member  of  the 
House,  but  did  not  serve  on  the  committee 
or  manifest  any  special  interest  in  the 
educational  question.  He  became  a  leader 
in  the  fight  for  the  first  time  the  following 
year,  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  repesd 
the  act.  Thomas  H.  Burrowes  was  not  a 
member  of  the  Legislature ;  he  had  been  a 
member  of  the  House  a  year  or  two  before, 
but  was  then  known  as  an  anti-free-school 
man.  His  large  services  to  the  free  school 
cause  were  rendered  as  the  organizer  of  the 
system  while  occupying  the  position  of 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  from 
1836  to  1839. 

The  bill  establishing  a  system  of  free 
schools,  as  prepared  by  Senator  Breck's 
committee,  passed  both  Houses  without 
material  amendment,  and  strange  to  say 
without  much  open  opposition.  It  was  a 
surrender  without  the  risk  of  a  battle. 
There  must  have  been  a  large  minority  if 
not  a  majority  of  members  at  heart  opposed 
to  the  bill;  but  awed  by  the  determined 
attitude  of  the  Governor,  unable  to  match 
their  adversaries  in  argument  or  spirit, 
shrinking  from  the  ridicule  which  they  were 
sure  to  encounter  in  open  debate,  they  were 
swept  for  the  moment  into  the  passing  cur- 
rent, and  in  the  House  but  one  vote  was 
recorded  against  free  schools,  that  of  Grim 
of  Lehigh,  and  in  the  Senate  three  dissent- 
ing voices  only  were  heard  in  opposition, 
those  of  McCuUough  of  Huntingdon, 
Stoever  of  Dauphin,  and  Sangston  of 
Fayette. 

Details  concerning  the  preparation  and 
passage  of  the  free  school  bill  have  been 
gathered  from  the  ofiicial  records,  from  the 
periodicals  of  the  day,  and  from  the  recol- 
lections of  the  participants;  but  you  will  be 
most  interested  in  hearing  them  from  the 
private  and  unpublished  journal  of  Senator 
Breck  written  at  the  time.     He  thus  writes: 


Wednesday,  December  11,  1833. 

self 


The  chief 
occupation  tfiat  I  propose  to  myself  this  session 
is  the  formation  of  a  system  of  general  educa- 
tion; for  which  purpose  I  introduced  into  the 
Senate  on  the  first  day  of  its  meeting,  a  resolu- 
tion appointing  a  Joint  Committee  of  the  two 
Houses,  to  which  snould  be  referred  all  matters 
that  have  relation  to  the  subject.  That  resolu- 
tion has  been  adopted,  and  it  now  remains  for 
me  to  call  the  Joint  Committee  together  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing  and  commencing  busi- 
ness.   As  I  am  chairman,  I  may  be  expected 
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to  take  the  lead.  I  shall  therefore  address  let- 
ters to  the  Governors  of  the  States  where  univer- 
sal education  is  in  operation. 

Sunday,  January  19,  1834.  Here  is  a  gap  in 
my  journal,  owing  to  the  constant  occupation 
on  the  report  and  bill  prepared  by  me  on  the 
subject  of  general  education. 

Saturday,  February  i.  My  general  educa- 
tion bill,  report  and  appendix  having  been 
printed  to-dav,  I  sat  up  until  midnight  sending 
off  about  two  hundred  copies. 

Thursday,  February  27.  The  general  school 
bill  introduced  by  me  has  passea  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  a  unanimous  vote  save  one, 
and  the  nay  man  is  named  Grim. 

March  15.  This  morning,  the  education  bill 
which  has  engaged  much  of  my  attention  passed 
the  Senate  with  three  dissenting  voices,  and 
these  decidedly  the  most  ignorant  and  least 
educated  of  its  members.  They  are  Messrs. 
McCuIlough  of  Huntingdon,  Stoever  of  Dau- 
phin and  Sangston  of  Fayette.  These  three, 
with  Grim  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
form  the  minority  in  the  Legislature.  It  is 
truly  honorable  that  so  good  a  bill  should  have 
passed  so  nearly  by  a  unanimous  vote.  If  the 
measure  shall  work  well,  my  public  life  will 
have  resulted  in  some  good. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  was  aided  zealously 
and  very  ably  by  Doctor  Anderson  and  Doctor 
Worthington  of  the  House,  and  Messrs.  Jackson, 
Penrose  and  Read  of  the  Senate. 

These  extracts  are  brief,  but  they  tell  the 
whole  story.  Stopping  now  and  taking 
a  look  over  the  field,  the  victory  would 
seem  to  be  complete.  But  has  it  not  been 
gained  too  easily  to  be  secure?  Will  not 
the  old  enemy  rally  once  more  as  in  1826, 
and  renew  the  fight?    We  shall  see. 

The  Act  establishing  free  schools  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Governor  on  the  first  day  of 
April,  1834.  Under  its  provisions  the  first 
election  of  school  directors  in  each  district 
was  fixed  for  the  third  Friday  in  September 
following ;  and  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  No- 
vember was  appointed  the  joint  meeting  in 
each  county  of  a  delegate  from  the  several 
boards  of  school  directors  and  county  com- 
missioners held  for  the  purpose  of  deciding 
whether  or  not  taxes  should  be  levied  for 
the  support  of  schools.  It  was  the  duty  of 
the  sheriff  of  each  county  to  give,  by  pro- 
clamation, thirty  days'  previous  notice  of 
the  election  of  school  directors.  These  no- 
tices began  to  appear  in  the  newspapers 
early  in  August,  and  soon  after  the  discus- 
sion concerning  the  new  law  began  to  grow 
warmer  and  warmer,  until  little  else  was 
talked  about  in  public  places  from  one  end 
of  the  State  to  the  other.  It  soon  became 
evident  that  the  anti-free-school  men,  who 
had  lost  the  battle  in  the  Legislature,  were 
determined  to  renew  it  before  the  people, 
and  with  a  fair  prospect  of  success ;  for  it 


must  be  confesse(l  that  then  and  for  years 
afterwards  the  majority  in  most  of  the  coun- 
ties and  districts  were  opposed  to  the  change 
in  the  educational  policy  of  the  State 
brought  about  by  the  Act  of  1834,  and  had 
they  been  allowed  to  vote  squarely  upon  the 
question  they  would  have  wiped  it  frooa  the 
statute-book  by  a  majority  of  many  tens,  if 
not  of  hundreds  of  thousands.  Even  as  it 
was,  without  a  chance  to  express  their 
opinions  at  the  polls,  except  by  indirection, 
and  with  large  pecuniary  inducements  in 
favor  of  the  Act,  485  out  of  987  districts 
either  boldly  refused  to  enforce  the  law  or 
stubbornly  resolved  to  act  as  if  no  such  law 
had  been  passed,  and  these  recusant  dis- 
tricts contained  much  the  largest  number  of 
people  and  much  the  largest  amount  of 
wealth.  In  many  districts  the  c6ntest  for 
and  against  free  schools  was  so  bitter  that 
party,  and  even  church  ties  were  broken  up; 
the  rich  without  children  arrayed  them- 
selves against  the  poor  with  children,  and 
the  business  and  social  relations  of  whole 
neighborhoods  were  greatly  disturbed. 
Cases  are  known  in  which  father  and  son 
took  different  sides,  aiid  in  certain  districts 
an  outspoken  free  school  man  was  scarcely 
allowed  to  live  in  peace  and  transact  ordi- 
nary business.  The  newspapers  of  the  day 
were  crowded  with  communications  on  the 
subject  of  the  new  school  law,  and  it  was 
the  leading  topic  in  hundreds  of  localities, 
wherever  the  people  were  accustomed  to 
assemble,  at  shops,  or  stores  or  taverns,  and 
on  days  of  election  or  of  public  sak. 
Stories  continue  to  be  told  by  old  men  of 
the  questionable  means  used  to  cany  the 
elections  by  parties  on  either  side.  Enmi- 
ties were  created  between  individuals  and 
families  that  outlasted  the  life-time  of  those 
concerned.  One  whose  recollection  docs 
not  extend  back  to  the  infancy  of  our  ccmi- 
mon  school  system  can  form  no  idea  that 
an  institution  now  so  freely  supported  and 
so  deeply  rooted  in  the  affections  of  the 
people  could  once  have  been  so  bitterly  op- 
posed and  so  cordially  hated. 

The  new  law  met  with  most  favor  in  the 
noithem  counties.     These  had  been  settled 
by  people  from   New  England   and    New 
York,   accustomed  to  public,   if  not   free 
schools,  and  understanding  their  advantages. 
It  was  comparatively  well  received  in  the 
counties  west  of  the  Alleghenies,  where  a  di-  ; 
versity  in  wealth  had  not  yet  bred  distinc-  i 
tions  of  class,  and  where  different  nationali*  | 
ties  and  different  religious  denominations 
had  become  so  thoroughly  mixed  as  to  re- 
cognise an  educational  interest  in  common. 
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Opposition  to  it  was  most  formidable  in  the 
southern,  central,  and  south-eastern  portions 
of  the  State,  and  greatest  of  all  in  counties 
and  districts  in  which  the  people  were  prin- 
cipally of  German  descent.  The  cause  of 
this  peculiar  condition  of  things  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  find. 

The  schools  were  opposed  by  several 
classes  of  people,  and  for  different  reasons. 
First,  there  was  an  aristocratic  class  whose 
Old  World  ideas  of  rank  and  privilege  still 
controlled  their  judgment.  They  had  no 
sympathy  with  the  doctrine  of  equality  upon 
which  free  schools  are  founded.  They 
looked  upon  a  lower  class-— a  peasant  class — 
as  a  necessity ;  and  to  educate  beyond  the 
mere  elements  those  who  must  forever  re- 
main at  the  bottom  of  the  social  scale,  was 
in  their  opinion  to  unfit  them  for  the  sphere 
of  life  for  which  they  were  intended,  and 
to  render  them  unhappy.  The  doctrine  that 
all  men  are  created  equal,  that  brains  and 
blood  truly  noble  are  as  often  bom  in  a 
cottage  as  in  a  castle,  they  met  with  a  sneer 
that  expressed  better  than  words  their  dis- 
gust. As  a  work  of  benevolence  they  were 
willing  to  assist  in  educating  the  poor  as 
poor  to  a  limited  extent,  but  they  never 
could  think  of  sending  their  own  children 
to  common  schools,  or  of  sanctioning  the 
leveling  principle  upon  which  they  were  es- 
tablished. 

Then,  there  was  a  class  of  people  at  that 
time,  as  there  always  is,  who  were  opposed 
to  change ;  who  would  rather  suffer  a  present 
ill  than  risk  an  experiment  with  the  hope  of 
bettering  it.  This  class  of  social  and  polit- 
ical dead-weights  rested  like  an  incubus 
upon  the  effort  to  establish  free  schools. 
Their  denunciations  of  the  new  school  law 
were  fierce  and  unrelenting,  for  they  rightly 
conceived  that  it  brought  about  not  only  a 
change  in  the  school  policy  of  the  State,  but 
a  revolution. 

Several  religious  denominations  almost  in 
a  body  placed  themselves  in  opposition  to 
free  schools  as  established  by  the  new  law. 
The  Catholics,  who  have  always  done  most 
to  support  their  own  schools,  seem  to  have 
stood  aloof  from  the  contest;  but  with  many 
notable  exceptions,  the  Friends,  the  Luth- 
erans, the  Reformed  and  the  Mennonites, 
wherever  sufficiently  numerous  to  have 
churches  and  schools,  united  in  voting 
against  the  free  school  law  and  taxes  for 
free  schools.  Some  of  the  boldest  leaders 
and  staunchest  friends  of  the  free  school 
cause  were  connected  with  these  denomina- 
tions, but  what  has  been  said  applies  to  them 
as  a  whole.    They  had  reason.    They  were 


not  opposed  to  education.  They  were  at 
the  time  maintaining  at  their  own  expense 
hundreds  of  schools.  In  these,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rules  of  their  several  churches 
and  the  customs  of  their  fathers,  their  chil- 
dren had  long  been  instructed  by  teachers 
of  their  own  appointment  in  the  various 
branches  of  secular  knowledge  and  in  the 
sacred  doctrines  of  religion.  The  school- 
houses  had  been  built  and  furnished  with 
their  own  money.  In  many  places  they 
had  connected  with  the  school  property 
houses  and  gardens  for  the  teachers,  and  in 
some  cases  the  schools  were  endowed.  The 
poor  children  of  the  denomination  support- 
ing the  school  were  usually  instructed  with- 
out charge,  and  it  was  rare  indeed  that  any 
poor  child  residing  within  reach  of  a  school 
was  denied  instruction  because  he  could  not 
afford  to  pay  for  it.  To  break  up  this  sys- 
tem of  schools  which  they  had  established 
and  were  willing  to  support,  to  continue  it 
and  yet  be  compelled  to  pay  taxes  for  the 
maintenance  of  common  schools,  seemed  to 
them  alternatives  equally  objectionable.  But 
what  went  hardest  with  most  of  them  was  to 
sever  the  tie  that  had  bound  in  one  church 
and  school,  to  divorce  what  in  their  view 
God  had  joined  together,  to  secularize  the 
school  and  be  compelled  to  educate  their 
children  where  they  could  receive  no  positive 
religious  instruction.  The  greatest  sufferers 
from  this  severance  of  church  and  school  were 
the  German  denominations;  for  in  their  case 
it  was  the  breaking  up  of  relations  existing 
for  hundreds  of  years,  and  considered  sacred 
by  them  and  their  fathers.  Such  were  the 
circumstances  in  which  multitudes  of  good 
men  were  placed,  and  few  can  blame  them 
for  their  opposition  to  a  system  of  education 
that  would  inevitably  uproot  so  much  that 
was  dear  to  them.  It  was  too  much  to  ex- 
pect them  at  once  to  be  willing  to  make  so 
great  a  personal  sacrifice  for  a  principle  that 
had  not  then  proven  its  universal  benefi- 
cence. 

Many  persons  of  German  descent  opposed 
the  free  schools  for  another  reason — their 
probable  influence  in  displacing  the  lan- 
guage they  had  continued  to  use  and  to 
which  they  were  greatly  attached.  Instruc- 
tion was  to  be. given  in  English;  they 
feared  that  German  would  be  gradually 
pushed  into  the  background  and  eventually 
entirely  displaced.  They  thought  it  best, 
therefore,  to  offer  at  once  resistance  to  this 
insidious  attack  on  their  beloved  mother- 
tongue. 

But  the  bitterest  enemies  of  free  schools, 
these  that  fought  them  longest  and  hardebt, 
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were  the  ignorant,  the  narrow-minded  and 
penurious.  This  was  the  class  of  men  who 
appealed  to  the  most  sordid  motives  by 
which  communities  are  influenced,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  new  law  unpopular. 
They  argued  that  the  education  of  the 
masses  was  dangerous  and  would  breed 
mischief,  idleness,  vice,  crime;  that  the 
taxes  required  to  support  schools  would 
greatly  impoverish  if  not  entirely  bankrupt 
the  people;  that  it  was  unjust  to  compel 
those  who  had  no  children  to  pay  for  the 
education  of  the  children  of  others — unjust 
for  the  industrious  man  who  had  saved  his 
money  to  support  schools  for  the  spendthrift 
who  had  squandered  all  he  earned — and  that 
the  compulsory  features  of  the  law  would 
fasten  on  the  necks  of  the  people  a  tyranny 
worse  than  that  from  which  their  fathers 
had  escaped  by  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 
Among  the  more  violent  of  this  class  of 
men  were  some  who  used  every  effort  in 
their  districts,  fair  and  foul,  to  carry  them 
against  free  schools,  and  when  defeated  re- 
fused to  pay  their  school  taxes ;  and  think- 
ing to  make  themselves  martyrs,  stubbornly 
suffered  their  property  to  be  seized  and  sold 
by  tax  collectors.  By  themselves,  this  ex- 
treme class  would  not  have  been  formidable; 
but  in  localities  where  their  numbers  and 
weight  were  increased  by  those  who  opposed 
the  free  schools  for  better  reasons,  they  re- 
mained masters  of  the  situation  for  many 
years. 

With  feelings  so  antagonistic  on  the  ques- 
tion of  free  schools,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  it  became  involved  in  the  nomination 
and  election  of  members  of  the  Legislature 
in  the  fall  of  1834.  In  counties  where  the 
anti-school  sentiment  was  strong,  members  of 
the  Legislature  who  had  voted  for  the  new 
school  law  were  either  compelled  to  pro- 
mise to  undo  their  work  or  their  places 
were  filled  by  others  who  were  ready  to  do 
it  for  them.  Among  those  chosen  were 
some  who  owed  their  election  wholly  to 
their  bitter  hostility  to  free  schools.  In 
Berks  county  two  old  members  of  the 
Legislature,  who  were  candidates  for  re- 
election, were  badly  beaten  because  they 
had  voted  for  free  schools.  The  two  Union 
county  members  were  coldly  left  at  home 
because,  like  men,  they  refused  before  the 
nominating  convention  to  pledge  them- 
selves to  vote  for  the  repeal  of  the  law  they 
had  helped  to  enact.  The  York  county 
members,  bending  to  the  storm,  declined  to 
be  candidates  for  re-election  when  certain 
defeat  awaited  them.  And  such  were  the 
results   in    these  and  other  counties  that. 


without  doubt,  a  majority  of  the  men  elected 
members  of  the  Legislature  of  1834-5,  went 
to  Harrisburg  determined  to  blot  the  school 
legislation  of  the  preceding  year  from  the 
statute-book. 

Undismayed  by  the  storm  of  opposition 
raised  against  free  schools,  regardless  of  the 
hostile  feeling  which  began  to  threaten  him 
with  political  danger  as  their  friend,  Gover- 
nor Wolf  in  his  message  of  December  3, 
1834,  took  no  backward  step  on  the  educa- 
tional question,  but  firmly  maintained  the 
advanced  position  he  had  so  long  occupied, 
and  manfully  stood  by  the  new  law,  unpop- 
ular as  it  seemed.  He  recounted  its  history, 
admitted  its  imperfections,  suggested  amend- 
ment instead  of  repeal,  plead  for  a  fair  trial, 
quoted  in  its  behalf  the  imperative  injunc- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  and  intimated  that 
he  would  stand  by  it,  come  what  might. 

From  the  first  day  of  the  session,  the  at- 
titude of  the  Senate  threatened  disaster  to 
the  infant  school  system.  Jacob  Kern,  the 
speaker,  of  the  Northampton,  Lehigh, 
Wayne  and  Pike  district,  was  an  anti-free 
school  man;  and  David  Fullerton,  of  Frank- 
lin county.  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Education,  shared  his  views.  Bills  were 
offered  suspending  the  new  school  law  for 
three  years,  for  five  years,  and  to  repeal  it 
altogether.  Finally,  these  movements  as- 
sumed the  shape  of  a  bill  entitled  a  supple- 
ment to  the  Act  of  1834,  which  was  earnestly 
debated  for  many  days.  The  result  was  the 
passage  of  a  biU,  March  19th,  under  the 
title,  ''An  Act  making  provision  for  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  poor  gratis,  and  to  repeal  the 
Act  of  the  first  day  of  April,  1834."  In 
substance. as  well  as  in  name  this  bill  was  a 
death-blow  to  free  schools.  It  was  passed 
in  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  nineteen  to  eleven, 
and  strange  to  say,  thirteen  senators  who 
had  voted  for  the  school  law  the  year  before 
now  voted  to  repeal  it. 

Fortunately,  the  House  was  more  favor- 
able to  the  school  law  of  1834  than  the 
Senate.  James  Thompson,  of  Erie,  after- 
wards and  for  many  years  a  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  was  in  the  Speaker's  chair. 
As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion the  year  before,  he  had  been  active  in 
securing  the  passage  of  the  free  school  law. 
Dr.  Samual  Anderson,  of  Delaware,  had 
served  on  the  Committee  of  Education,  and 
was  now  its  Chairman.  He  was  one  of  the 
earliest  and  most  earnest  free  school  men. 
But  although  the  friends  of  education  had 
more  strength  proportionately  than  in  the 
Senate,  there  were  not  wanting  movements 
that  portended  the  coming  struggle  on  the 
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question  of  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  1834. 
On  February  20th,  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation reported  a  bill  simplifying  the  Act, 
and  removing  some  of  its  objectionable 
features.  A  minority  report  made  by 
Emanuel  C.  Reigart,  of  Lancaster,  favored 
a  return  of  the  law  of  1809,  and  a  bill  to 
this  effect  was  presented.  From  the  be- 
ginning of  the  session,  the  Legislature  was 
flooded  with  petitions  asking  for  the  repeal 
or  the  modification  of  the  free  school  law. 
As  ascertained  by  a  committee  of  the 
House,  thirty-eight  counties  out  of  fifty-one 
sent  petitions  asking  outright  for  the  repeal 
of  the  law.  In  this  list,  Berks  was  repre- 
sented by  63  petitions,  with  3,674  signatures ; 
Lancaster  by  82,  with  3,322  signatures; 
Chester  by  40,  with  2,261  signatures;  Mont- 
gomery by  21,  with  2,259  signatures;  Leb- 
anon by  22,  with  1,664  signatures;  Bucks 
by  36,  with  1,625  signatures;  Lehigh  by 
ay,  with  1,586  signatures;  Union  by  26, 
with  1,479 signatures;  Westmoreland  by  16, 
with  1,445  signatures;  Franklin  by  17,  with 
1,116  signatures;  Northampton  by  x8,  with 
I1OS3  signatures;  Delaware  by  33,  with 
1,024  signatures.  These  were  the  only  coun- 
ties that  petitioned  a  thousand  strong,  other 
counties  made  their  wishes  known  by  a 
smaller  number  of  names,  as  Dauphin  by  5, 
with  355  signatures.  The  petitions  against 
repeal  were  weak  in  comparison,  and  the 
forces  arrayed  against  the  law  seemed  al- 
most enough  to  shake  the  courage  of  the 
staunchest  advocate  of  free  schools. 

When  the  Senate  bill,  repealing  the  Act 
of  1834,  came  to  the  House,  the  Committee 
on  Education,  as  the  best  mode  of  meeting 
the  issue  squarely,  reported  it  as  committed. 
A  fierce  battle  between  the  opposing  forces 
was  now  inevitable,  and  it  began  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  where,  after  a 
severe  struggle,  April  loth,  the  committee 
reported  the  bill  to  the  House  in  the  shape 
of  a  substitute  for  the  Senate  bill,  which  not 
only  did  not  repeal  the  law  of  1834,  but 
actually  strengthened  it  by  removing  some 
of  its  most  material  defects  and  adding  to 
it  several  provisions  calculated  to  facilitate 
its  practical  operation. 

April  nth,  1835,  must  be  regarded  as  an 
eventful  day  in  the  school  legislation  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  school  bill  with  its 
amendments  came  up  on  second  reading 
before  the  House.  The  men  who  had 
opposed  it  the  day  preceding  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole,  now  resisted  its  further 
progress  with  all  their  power.  An  amend- 
ment repealing  the  law  of  1834  was  offered, 
discussed  and  voted  down.     Other  less  im- 


portant amendments,  intended  to  cripple 
the  Act,  shared  the  same  fate.  Mr.  Reigart 
moved  that  the  Act  of  1834  be  suspended 
for  three  years ;  this  motion  was  voted  down 
by  fifty  nays  to  thirty-eight  yeas.  The 
members  from  Montgomery  and  Lebanon 
tried  to  have  their  counties  exempted  from 
the  operation  of  the  law,  but  this  was  re- 
fused. When  other  means  failed,  dilatory 
and  obstructive  motions  were  resorted  to; 
but,  although  the  fight  continued  during  a 
morning,  an  afternoon  and  an  evening  ses- 
sion, the  friends  of  free  schools,  gallantly 
maintaining  their  ground  during  the  whole 
day,  at  last  began  to  gain  upon  the  enemy 
inch  by  inch,  and  finally  routed  him  and 
drove  him  from  the  field.  The  main  test  of 
stren|;th  was  the  vote  on  the  first  section  of 
the  bill,  which  has  passed  by  fifty-five  yeas 
to  thirty-four  nays.  Gaining  strength  by 
this  success,  the  remaining  sections  were 
pushed  through  as  rapidly  as  possible,  the 
rules  were  suspended,  the  bill  was  passed 
finally,  and  the  victory  was  complete. 

When  the  amended  bill  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  Senate  for  concurrence,  two 
alternatives  were  presented^ither  to  agree 
to  what  the  House  had  done,  or  to  suffer 
the  Act  of  1834  to  remain  in  force  without 
amendment.  The  former  was  chosen ;  and 
with  a  few  unimportant  changes  the  bill,  as 
it  passed  the  House,  became  a  law.  And  so 
ended  the  last  great  figh.t  for  free  schools  in 
the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania. 

There  was  a  number  of  brave  and  devoted 
friends  of  public  education  in  the  Legisla- 
ture of  1835,  but  the  acknowledged  leader 
of  the  free  school  forces  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  during  their  great  struggle 
was  the  member  from  Adams,  called  subse- 
quently the  "Old  Commoner,"  Thaddeus 
Stevens.  He  was  not  popular  with  his  fel- 
low members ;  on  most  questions  he  would 
not  have  been  accorded  large  influence  or  a 
numerous  following ;  but,  when  parties  be- 
came mixed  in  the  hot  tight  on  the  question 
of  the  repeal  of  the  school  law  of  1834,  and 
personal  prejudices  lost  their  sway  amid  the 
conflicting  passions  of  the  House,  all  the 
friends  of  free  schools  were  glad  to  accept 
his  masterly  leadership.  His  position  at  the 
head  of  the  free  school  forces  was  bold  and 
uncompromising;  he  infused  spirit  and 
courage  into  their  ranks,  and  met  their  ene- 
mies with  bitter  denunciation  and  withering 
scorn.  His  was  the  banner  around  which 
they  rallied,  his  the  plume  that  shone 
highest  in  the  front  rank  of  battle,  and  his 
the  hand  that  struck  down  the  fiercest  of 
their  enemies.     Competent  judges  who  wit- 
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nessed  the  fight  agree  in  stating  that  had  he 
stood  aloof  the  day  would  have  been  lost, 
and  so  far  as  the  Legislature  could  do  it,  the 
law  of  1834  would  have  been  swept  from  the 
statute-book. 

Thaddeus  Stevens  was  a  poor  Vermont 
farmer's  son.  He  made  his  way,  by  means 
of  a  fond  mother's  savings,  through  Dart- 
mouth College,  and  came  to  Pennsylvania 
in  1 81 5,  then  twenty- three  years  old.  He 
had  made  shoes  and  taught  a  country  school 
at  home,  and  here  he  began  his  career  by 
becoming  an  assistant  teacher  in  the 
Academy  at  York,  studying  law  and  open- 
ing an  office  at  Gettysburg.  Elected  to  the 
Legislature  in  1831,  he  took  no  active  part 
in  questions  relating  to  education  until  the 
crisis  of  the  great  fight  x:ame,  in  1835,  and 
he  saw  that  the  infant  free  schools  were  in 
danger  of  destruction.  Then,  gathering  up 
his  great  strength,  he  threw  himself  with  his 
whole  soul  into  the  contest,  and,  as  has 
been  related,  won  the  day. 

The  effect  of  his  speech,  delivered  at  a 
critical  stage  in  the  progress  of  the  bill,  was 
never  forgotten  either  by  friend  or  foe. 
Dr.  George  Smith,' of  Delaware,  who  was 
present,  wrote  of  it  in  1880 :  *•  Stevens' 
speech  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  I  have 
ever  heard.  The  House  was  electrified. 
The  wavering  voted  for  the  House  sections, 
and  the  school  system  was  saved  from  igno- 
minious defeat."  Elijah  F.  Pennypacker 
of  Chester,  at  the  time  a  member  of  the 
House,  and  who  was  fifty  years  ago  one  of 
the  clearest-headed  men  in  the  Common- 
wealth, declared  that  the  speech  of  Mr. 
Stevens  was  ''so  convincing  that  the  friends 
of  education  were  brought  in  solid  column 
to  the  support  of  the  measure,  and  thus 
saved  the  common  school  system."  The 
voice  of  these  eye-witnesses  is  the  voice  of 
all.  A  copy  of  the  speech,  beautifully 
printed  on  silk  by  some  free  school  men  in 
Reading,  was  proudly  kept  by  its  author 
until  his  death.*  Two  or  three  paragraphs 
from  this  speech  will  show  its  temper. 

But  we  are  told  that  this  law  is  unpopular, 
that  the  people  desire  its  repeal.  Has  it  not 
always  been  so  with  every  new  reform  in  the 
condition  of  man  ?  Old  habits  and  old  preju- 
dices are  hard  to  be  removed  from  the  mind. 
Every  new  improvement  which  has  been  grad- 
ually leading  man  from  the  savaee  through  the 
civilized  up  to  a  highly  cultivated  state,  has  re- 
quired the  most  strenuous  and  often  perilous 
exertions  of  the  wise  and  the  good.  But,  sir, 
much  of  its  unpopularity  is  chargeable  upon  the 
vile  arts  of  unprincipled  demagogues.    Instead 

'*^  This  speech  is  published  in  full  in  The  Pennsyl" 
vania  School  Journal  for  February,  1891. 


of  attempting  to  remove  the  honest  misappre- 
hensions of  the  people,  they  cater  to  their  pre* 
judices,  and  take  advantage  of  them  to  gain 
low,  dirtv,  temporary,  local  triumphs.  I  do  not 
chaige  tnis  on  any  particular  party.  Unfortu- 
nately,|almost  the  only  spot  on  which  all  parties 
meet  in  union  is  this  ground  of  common  in- 
famy. .  .   . 

I  nave  seen  the  present  Chief  Magistrate  of 
this  Commonwealtk  violently  assailed  as  the 
projector  and  father  of  this  law.  I  am  not  the 
eulogist  of  that  gendeman ;  he  has  been  guilty 
of  many  deep  political  sins.  But  he  deserves 
the  undying  gratitude  of  the  people,  for  the 
steady,  untiring  zeal  which  he  nad  manifested 
in  favor  of  common  schools.  I  will  not  say  his 
exertions  in  that  cause  have  covered  all,  but 
they  have  atoned  for  many  of  his  errors.  I  trust 
that  the  people  of  this  State  will  never  be  called 
upon  to  choose  between  a  supporter  and  an 
opposer  of  free  schools.  But  if  it  should  come 
to  that,  if  that  is  to  be  made  the  turning  point 
on  which  we  are  to  cast  our  suffrages,  if  the 
opponent  of  education  were  my  most  intimate 
personal  and  political  friend  and  the  free  school 
candidate  my  most  obnoxious  enemy,  I  should 
deem  it  my  duty  as  a  patriot,  at  this  moment  of 
our  intellectual  crisis,  to  forget  all  other  consid- 
erations and  place  myself  unhesitatingly  and 
cordially  in  tne  ranks  of  him  whose  banner 
streams  in  light.  .   .   . 

But  will  this  Legislature,  will  the  wise 
guardians  of  the  dearest  interests  of  a  great 
Commonwealth,  consent  to  surrender  the  higk 
advantages  and  brilliant  prospects  which  t& 
law  promises,  because  it  is  desired  by  a  worthy 
gentleman,  who  in  a  moment  of  causeless  panic 
and  popular  delusion,  sailed  into  power  on  a 
Tartarean  flood ! — ^a  flood  of  ignorance  darker, 
and  to  the  intelligent  mind  more  dreadful  than 
that  accursed  pool  at  which  mortals  and  im- 
mortals tremble !  Sir,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
liberal  and  enlightened  proceedings  of  the  last 
Legislature  have  aroused  the  demon  of  igno- 
rance from  his  slumber ;  and,  maddened  at  the 
threatened  loss  of  his  murky  empire,  his  dis- 
cordant bowlings  are  heard  in  every  part  of  the 
land.  .  .   . 

Who  would  not  rather  do  one  living  deed 
than  to  have  his  ashes  enshrined  in  ever-bun- 
ished  gold  ?  Sir,  I  trust  that  when  we  come  to 
act  on  this  question  we  shall  take  lofty  ground. 
look  beyond  the  narrow  space  which  now  cir- 
cumscribes our  vision — beyond  the  passing, 
fleeting  point  of  time  on  which  we  stand — ^and 
so  cast  our  votes  that  the  blessing  of  edacatioa 
shall  be  conferred  on  every  son  of  Pennsylvania 
— shall  be  carried  home  to  the  poorest  child  of 
the  poorest  inhabitant  of  the  meanest  hut  of 
your  mountains,  so  that  even  he  may  be  pre- 
pared to  act  well  his  part  in  this  land  of  fireemen. 
and  lay  on  earth  a  broad  and  solid  foundation 
for  that  enduring  knowledge  which  goes  on  in* 
creasing  through  increasing  eternity. 

The  defeat  of  the  anti-free  school  men  in 
the  Legislature  of  1835  ^^  decisive — the 
flght  was  never  afterwards  renewed;  but  for 
years  they  continued  to  nurse  a  spirit  of  re* 
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veDge  against  the  men  who  had  triumphed 
over  them.  Governor  Wolf,  the  Boanerges 
of  the  whole  struggle,  was  destined  to  be  the 
first  struck  down.  He  was  nominated  for  a 
third  term  by  a  convention  of  his  party 
which  met  at  Harrisburg,  March  4,  1835, 
but  a  section  of  the  convention  seceded,  and 
subsequently  Rev.  H.  A.  Muhlenberg  was 
made  a  candidate  by  the  dissatisfied  portion 
of  the  party.  The  leaders  in  this  movement 
professed  to  have  other  reasons  for  opposing 
Wolf  than  his  advocacy  of  free  schools ;  but 
their  followers  almost  to  a  man  were  anti- 
free-school  men,  and  ''No  school  tax !"  and 
"No  free  schools!"  were  the  popular  in- 
scriptions borne  on  the  Muhlenberg  banners 
throughout  the  campaign.  By  this  division 
in  the  Democratic  party,  Wolf  was  defeated 
and  Joseph  Ritner,  the  candidate  of  the 
united  Whig  and  Anti-Masonic  parties,  was 
elected.  Overcome  but  still  unyielding,  the 
heroic  Wolf  with  his  last  words  to  the  Leg- 
islature pressingly  urged  attention  to  the  in- 
terests of  education  and  predicted  that  the 
new  system  of  free  schools  would  "eventu- 
ally be  universally  accepted  and  approved." 
His  political  death  was  a  martyrdom  to  the 
cause  he  had  so  long  and  so  bravely  sup- 
ported. 

Joseph  Ritner  was  born  on  a  farm  in 
Berks  county  in  1 780.  The  only  schooling 
he  was  able  to  obtain  was  six  months  in  a 
country  school  at  the  age  of  six  years ;  but, 
thrown  upon  his  own  exertions,  he  acquired 
a  large  stock  of  solid  information  by  read- 
ing and  observation,  and  was  a  man  of 
sound,  practical  judgment.  Before  his  elec- 
tion as  Governor  he  had  served  four  years 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  two  of 
which  he  occupied  the  Speaker's  chair. 
His  enemies  called  him  a  "dumb  Dutch- 
man" and  invented  many  amusing  anec- 
dotes calculated  to  prove  his  ignorance;  but 
in  reality  he  was  a  clear  thinker,  a  good 
speaker,  and  a  man  of  much  more  than  or- 
dinary  common  sense.  Elected  Governor 
as  the  opponent  of  Wolf,  voted  for  by  many 
anti-free-school  men,  it  might  be  supposed 
that  he  would  either  join  hands  with  the 
enemies  of  free  schools  or  occupy  a  neutral 
position  on  the  question.  He  was  earnestly 
pressed  to  take  one  or  the  other  of  these 
courses  by  some  of  the  warmest  and  most 
influential  of  his  political  friends,  but  to  his 
great  honor  be  it  said  he  never  yielded  for  a 
moment  to  their  short-sighted  solicitations, 
but  like  his  predecessor,  with  true  German 
tenacity,  was  a  zealous  and  liberal  friend  of 
free  schools  during  his  term  of  office  and  to 
the  end  of  his  days.    As  Governor,  he  as- 


sumed from  the  first  the  permanency  of  the 
new  school  system,  and  fearlessly  bent  all  his 
energies  to  securing  the  necessary  means  tb 
perfect  it — ^including  those  at  that  time  most 
unpopular,  large  state  appropriations  and 
increased  local  taxation.  He  astonished 
both  the  friends  and  enemies  of  common 
schools  by  proposing,  in  1836,  an  increase 
in  the  State  appropriation  from  1 200, 000  to 
|8oo,ooo.  In  response  the  Legislature  ac- 
tually voted  1700,000,  the  largest,  sum  of 
money  in  proportion  to  population  ever  ap- 
propriated to  common  school  purposes  in  a 
single  year.  Not  even  Wolf,  had  he  re- 
mained in  office,  could  have  done  more  for 
the  free  school  cause.  Retiring  to  private 
life,  Governor  Ritner  fixed  his  residence  in 
Cumberland  county,  where  he  lived  to  be 
nearly  ninety  years  old.  At  eighty  and  up- 
wards he  was  still  accustomed  to  attend  ed- 
ucational meetings,  to  preside  at  teachers' 
institutes,  and,  in  i86t,  traveled  all  the  way 
to  Edinboro,  Erie  county,  to  serve  on  a 
Board  appointed  to  inspect  buildings  erected 
for  a  Normal  School.* 

The  Act  of  1834  never  went  fairly  into 
operation.     Even  with  the  amendments  of 

1835,  it  was  ambiguous,  impracticable,  and 
ill-suited  to  the  conditions  in  which  it  was  to 
be  enforced.  It  was  the  principle  of  free 
schools  only  that  triumphed  in  1834  and 
1835;  the  law  was  yet  to  be  molded  into  ^ 
working  shape.    This  task  was  performed 

by  the  Legislature  of  1836  under  the  lead  of 
Dr.  George  Smith,  of  Delaware.  Dr.  Smith 
was  a  senator  in  1834  and  1835,  and  had 
served  on  the  Committee  on  Education ;  in 

1836,  he  was  placed  at  its  head.  As  a  school 
director  in  the  township  where  he  resided 
he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  defects  of 
the  existing  school  law.  In  1836,  as  in 
1834,  the  educational  committees  of  the  two 
houses  acted  jointly,  and  it  fell  to  the  lot  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  to 
prepare  the  new  bill  which  all  deemed 
necessary.  It  was  reported  without  the 
alteration  of  a  single  word.  In  the  Senate, 
it  underwent  much  discussion  and  at  one 
stage  of  its  progress  was  saved  from  defeat 
only  by  a  tie  vote.  It  was  finally  passed  in 
that  body  by  ^venteen  to  eleven.  In  the 
House  it  was  amended  in  a  number  of  par- 
ticulars, but  a  Conference  Committee  under 

*  This  visit  to  Edinboro  was  made  at  the  request 
of,  and  in  company  with,  his  old  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction from  1835  to  1838,  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Bur- 
rowes,  who  was  again  serving  the  State  as  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction  in  1861,  twenty-five  yean 
I  later,  aud  under  very  different  circumstances. — Ed. 
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the  directing  hand  of  the  father  of  the  bill 

struck  out  all  the  changes  which  seemed 

likely  to  prove  hurtful.* 

I     The  school  law  of  1836  was  not  a  supple- 

j  ment  to  the  school  law  of  1834.     While 

j  something  was  taken  from  the  older  law, 

'  many  of  its  provisions  were  entirely  new, 

and  it  is  only  just  to  say  that  it  constitutes 

\  the  foundation  of  our  present  system  of  com- 

^  mon  schools.     The  name  of  George  Smith, 

therefore,  must  occupy  a  high  place  on  the 

roll  of  those  who  contributed  most  to  found 

and  perfect  our  system  of  public  education. 

A  law  suited  to  the  educational  wants  of 

the  State  was  now  on  the  statute-book:  one 

thing  more  was  needed,  an  agent  to  expound 

the  law  to  the  people  and  to  organize  and 

put  in  operation  the  projected  system  of 

schools.     Providence  seems  to  have  raised 

up  at  this  time  the  right  man  for  this  deli- 


cate and  difficult  work.  For  some  unac- 
countable reason,  Governor  Ritner  had 
passed  by  many  older,  better  known,  and 
more  distinguished  party  friends,  and  placed 
Thomas  H.  Burrowes,  then  only  thirty 
years  of  age,  in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  Superintendent  of  Com- 
mon Schools.  At  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment, Mr.  Burrowes  had  no  experience 
whatever  in  school  affairs.  Educated  ex- 
clusively by  private  tutors  or  in  private 
schools,  and  mostly  abroad,  his  interest  in 
the  elevation  of  the  poorer  classes  of  society 
by  means  of  universal  education  had  not  yet 
been  awakened. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  Lancaster  county,  in  183 1-2  and 
1832-3,  he  had  steadily  voted  with  the  op- 
ponents of  a  general  system  of  education. 
Of  his  own   fitness  for  the  office  at  that 


*  Despite  the  great  service  of  Dr.  George  Smith, 
beyond  question  a  hand  which  had  much  to  do  in 
shaping  the  law  of  1836  was  that  of  State  Superin- 
tendent Thomas  H.  Burrowes.  He  was  commis- 
sioned Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  December 
15th,  1835.  Two  weeks  after  he  entered  upon  the 
office  he  was  committed  for  life  to  the  cause  of  gen- 
eral education  at  the  public  expense.  Within  two 
months  he  had  written  his  **  Supplementary  Report/' 
dated  February  19,  1836,  pointing  out  forcibly  the 
defects  of  the  school  law  which  he  was  then  admin- 
istering (in  its  spirit,  if  not  in  the  letter  of  its  sections), 
and  suggesting  essential  legislation.  Within  six 
months  he  had  the  law  made  so  satisfactory  in  its 
provisions  that,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  he  spoke  of  it 
with  hearty  approval,  as  adapted  to  the  wants  of  that 
early  day.  In  referring,  some  thirty  years  later,  to 
this  era  in  the  history  of  the  system,  he  says : 

"  Thus  it  was  that,  with  little  borrowed  assistance, 
and  founding  it  on  the  actual  wants  of  the  State  and 
the  few  grand  leading  principles  in  the  otherwise 
crude  school  laws  of  1834  and  1835,  the  Pennsylva- 
nia System  was  built  up,  by  herself  and  for  herself. 
As  regards  the  acts  of  1834  and  1835,  it  was  also, 
perhaps,  fortunate  that  they  were  bald  almost  to  bare- 
ness in  administrative  detail,  and  imperfect  almost  to 
the  extent  of  unintelligibility,  except  in  their  leading 
principles.  This  threw  upon  the  officer  [Dr.  Bur- 
rowes himself]  a  choice  of  evils :  Either  he  was  to 
permit  the  system  to  remain,  in  many  of  its  details, 
almost  dormant  till  legislative  remedy  could  be  ob- 
tained ;  or  he  had  to  administer  it  in  many  of  those  de- 
tails without  specific  statutory  authority,  and  accord- 
ing to  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  intention  of  the 
law-making  power,  deduced  from  the  naked  fact  of 
the  establishment  of  a  common  system.  The  latter 
alternative  was  adopted ;  and  hence  it  was  that,  when 
the  admirable  school  law  of  June  13,  1836,  was  in 
process  of  formation,  considerable  experience  had  al- 
ready been  acquired,  and  some  confidence  was  felt  in 
the  suggestions  then  made  towards  its  details.  After 
the  passage  of  that  act,  not  only  was  less  difficulty  in 
the  administration  of  the  system  experienced,  but,  by 
that  time,  full  confidence  was  felt  in  the  course  which 
necessity  had  compelled, — that  of  shaping  our  system 
to  our  own  condition  and  wants,  and  of  relying  little, 
if  at  all,  on  communities  of  widely  different  composi- 


tion, with  different  interests,  and,  as  regards  the  Old 
World,  with  different  forms  of  government.'' 

It  was  the  purpose  of  these  two  able  men — one  of 
them  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Educational  Committee 
of  the  Legislature,  and  the  other  the  thoroughly 
aroused  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools — to 
frame  such  a  law  as  would  be  ample  in  its  scope  and 
definite  and  complete  in  its  varied  details.  Dr. 
Smith  had  served  on  former  committees  of  education 
in  the  Legislature,  and  had  had  valuable  experience 
in  the  local  direction'of  schools.  Dr.  Burrowes  was 
the  responsible  head  of  the  new  system,  to  which  be 
brought  exceptional  ability  in  organization,  the  train- 
ing of  the  lawyer  and  legislator,  and  as  thorough  ac- 
quaintance as  was  then  possible  with  the  necessities 
of  the  situation  throughout  the  State.  Both  were 
scholars ;  and  they  were  alike  inspired  by  a  generous 
enthusiasm  that,  being  siich  men  as  they  were,  grew 
naturally  out  of  the  grandeur  of  their  patriotic  purpose. 
They  were  both  men  of  affairs,  who  knew  what  they 
wanted,  and  together  drafted  a  bill  which  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Joint  Education  Committee,  and  was 
carefully  watched  at  every  step  of  its  doubtful  pro- 
gress, until  finally  enacted  into  law.  In  a  pleasant 
article  upon  Dr.  Geoi^e  Smith,  written  by  Dr.  Bui^ 
rowes  in  October,  1867,  he  says: 

"  He  it  was  who  framed  the  amended  school  law 
of  1836 ;  and  in  so  doing  most  of  the  suggestions  of 
the  State  Superintendent,  made  in  the  Supplementary 
Report  of  February,  1836,  were  adopted.  Frequent 
conferences  on  the  subject  thus  took  place — some  of 
them  while  walking  for  exercise  in  the  vicinity  of 
Harrisburg  during  the  summer  session  of  1836,  when 
botanical  remarks  by  the  Doctor  (who  was  devoted  to 
the  natural  sciences,  particularly  Botany)  and  pleas- 
ant  conversation  on  other  subjects  gave  variety  to 
grave  discussions  of  school  questions.  The  pleasant 
intimacy  thus  commenced  has  continued  and  in- 
creased for  over  thirty  years,  without  any  interruption, 
with  one  of  the  kindest  and  best  and  most  useful  men 
whom  the  writer  has  known." 

This  very  modest  reference  to  his  own  work  upon 
the  law  of  1836,  would  not  have  satisfied  the  gener- 
ous Dr.  Smith,  who  was  glad  to  acknowledge  that  for 
certain  of  the  advanced  and  most  practical  features 
of  the  new  law,  due  credit  must  be  given  to  his  old 
friend  Dr.  Burrowes. — Editor  J<mmal. 
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period,  he  was  accustomed  to  say  at  a  later 
day,  *'  I  knew  about  as  much  of  the  details 
of  school  affairs  as  I  did  of  the  local  geo- 
graphy of  the  moon.''  His  appointment 
was,  therefore,  at  first  very  distasteful  to  the 
friends  of  free  schools,  and  the  old  soldiers 
in  the  Legislature  who  had  fought  so  long 
and  so  hard  to  establish  them,  justly  feared 
that  the  administration  of  the  new  system 
had  fallen  into  unfriendly  hands  and  for 
months  withheld  their  full  confidence  from  it. 

Never  were  men  more  agreeably  disap- 
pointed. Ignorant  of  his  duties  but  deter- 
mined to  master  them,  oppressed  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  undertaking  but  not 
shrinking  from  it,  with  increasing  strength 
and  growing  interest  as  the  work  progressed, 
the  new  State  Superintendent,  began  his 
great  task  of  organizing  the  system  and 
starting  the  schools.  Little  had  been  done 
before  and  he  had  to  build  from  the  founda- 
tion, but  in  this  line  of  work  he  was  at  his 
best.  The  new  system  was  explained,  pre- 
judices against  it  were  removed,  practical 
plans  for  starting  and  managing  the  schools 
were  published  and  scattered  broadcast  over 
the  State,  order  was  evolved  from  confusion, 
and  a  working  organization  took  the  place 
of  a  bewildering  chaos.  Thomas  H.  Bur- 
rowes  was  at  this  time  only  three  years  in 
office,  but,  without  counting  his  valuable 
services  in  later  years,  his  name  well  deserves 
to  be  ranked  among  the  chief  benefactors  of 
free  schools. 

The  sum  of  all  is  this:  Free  schools  in 
Pennsylvania  are  the  growth  of  our  own 
soil,  and  owe  what  they  are  to*day  to  in- 
fluences extending  back  more  than  two 
hundred  years.  Penn,  Franklin,  the  fram- 
ers  of  the  Constitutions  of  1776  and  1790, 
the  educational  laws  passed  during  the  first 
fifty  years  of  our  existence  as  a  State,  all 
combined  to  herald  the  coming  of  universal 
education  and  contributed  something  to 
usher  in  the  glad  day. 

To  name  the  men  who  were  first  among 
the  immediate  founders  of  our  system  of 
free  schools,  who  led  the  great  fight  to 
establish  them,  is  easy  after  what  has  been 
said.  On  the  roll  I  place  highest,  in  the 
order  in  which  their  work  was  done,  the 
names  of  Robert  Vaux,  George  Wolf, 
Samuel  Breck,  Thaddeus  Stevens,  George 
Smith,  Joseph  Ritner,  and  Thomas  H.  Bur- 
rowes.  Robert  Vaux,  Philadelphia's  great 
educational  reformer,  the  head  of  her  so- 
cieties for  the  advancement  of  public  edu- 
cation, her  foremost  citizen  in  establishing 
Lancasterian  schools,  infant  schools  and  the 
institutions  for  the  deaf,  and  dumb,  and 


blind,  and  President  of  her  Board  of  Edu- 
cation from  1818  to  1830.  George  Wolf, 
who  as  governor  made  the  adoption  of  a 
free  school  system,  the  chief  aim  of  his  ad- 
ministration, and  suffered  political  defeat 
and  death  rather  than  betray  the  cause  he  so 
much  loved.  Samuel  Breck,  who  accepted 
the  position  of  senator  for  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  securing  the  adoption  of  a  free 
school  system  and  when  his  object  was  at- 
tained resigned  the  office — who  prepared  the 
bill  of  1834,  establishing  free  schools,  and 
boldly  stood  at  the  helm  while  it  made  its 
perilous  passage  through  the  Legislature. 
Thaddeus  Stevens,  who,  in  1835,  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  Harrisburg, 
at  a  critical  moment  when  all  seemed  lost, 
saved  free  schools  from  the  threatened 
destruction.  George  Smith,  the  father  of 
the  law  of  1836,  the  basis  of  our  present 
system  of  public  education.  Joseph  Ritner, 
who,  with  the  fate  of  his  predecessor  before 
his  eyes,  at  the  risk  of  losing  party  strength 
and  personal  friends,  protected  and  fostered 
the  infant  free  schools  with  the  whole  power 
of  his  administration.  Thomas  H.  Bur- 
rowes,  the  great  expounder  and  organizer  of 
Pennsylvania's  system  of  free  schools. 

These  are  the  names  1  would  place  on  the 
monument  that,  I  trust,  is  soon  to  rise  in 
the  grounds  of  the  State  Capitol  at  Harris- 
burg, to  honor  their  memory,  and  to  remind 
future  generations  of  the  deep  debt  of  grati- 
tude we  owe  them.  When  such  a  monu- 
ment shall  be  erected,  let  it  be  firm  in  its 
foundations,  for  in  universal  education  rests 
the  hope  of  free  government ;  let  it  be  of 
purest  marble,  for  the  fight  for  free  schools 
was  a  battle  for  the  right — the  victory  an 
unalloyed  good,  causing  no  pain,  shedding 
no  blood,  showering  blessings  upon  enemies 
as  well  as  friends;  let  it  tower  upwards 
to  the  sky,  that  the  morning  and  the  evening 
sun  may  shed  their  golden  rays  upon  it, 
for  nothing  in  all  our  history  is  more 
glorious  than  the  deeds  it  will  commemorate. 


It  has  been  discovered  within  the  past 
year  or  two  that  a  beam  of  light  produces 
sound.  A  ray  of  sunlight  is  thrown  through 
a  lens  on  a  glass  vessel  that  contains  lamp- 
black, colored  silk,  or  worsted,  or  other 
substances.  A  disk,  having  slits  or  open- 
ings cut  in  it,  is  made  to  revolve  swiftly  in 
this  beam  of  light,  so  as  to  cut  it  up,  thus 
making  alternate  flashes  of  light  and  shadow. 
On  putting  the  ear  to  the  glass  vessel,  strange 
sounds  are  heard  so  long  as  the  flashing  beam 
is  falling  on  the  vessel. 
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THE  BIBLE  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO 
THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL.* 


BY  ANNIE  B.  HANTCH. 


THE  United  States  is  nominally  and 
practically  a  Christian  nation.  I  glance 
through  the  records  of  history,  from  Maine 
to  Florida,  and  find  that  her  first  settlers 
were  a  God  fearing  people.  The  intrepid 
founders  of  Plymouth,  expelled  from  Eng- 
land by  royal  and  ecclesiastical  tyranny, 
rather  than  yield  their  religious  convic- 
tions, chose  the  snows  of  New  Eng- 
land, Indian  warfare,  famine  and  death. 
The  Dutch  who  settled  New  York  were 
equally  tenacious  of  their  religious  princi- 
ples, establishing  at  an  early  period  a  line 
of  churches  from  Long  Island  throughout 
the  extent  of  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk  val- 
leys. 

William  Penn,  with  his  Quaker  adherents, 
after  enduring  religious  persecution  in  Eng- 
land, sought  an  asylum  in  America,  and 
founded  a  colony,  characterized  alike  by 
simple  faith  toward  God,  and  justice  in  its 
relations  towards  men.  The  Swedes  on  the 
Delaware,  and  the  Maryland  colonists,  were 
also  a  reverential  people,  whilst  in  South 
Carolina  the  cultured  Huguenot,  who  had 
passed  unscathed  through  the  fire  and  the 
sword,  reared  his  home  amid  the  palmettoes 
and  verified  anew  the  testimony,  that  the 
''blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the 
church." 

From  these  men  and  women  sprang  the 
incorruptible  patriots  of  the  Revolution — 
men  who  toiled,  suffered  and  fought,  through 
poverty  and  blood,  to  give  freedom  in  its 
broadest  sense  to  their  descendents.  And 
what  has  been  the  outcome  of  this  heritage? 
A  land  of  innumerable  churches,  compris- 
ing many  denominations,  free  thought,  an 
unshackled  press,  and  the  best  public  school 
system  in  the  world. 

Now,  inasmuch  as  the  heroes  who  left 
their  blood  upon  the  trodden  snows  at 
Valley  Forge,  were  men  whose  characters 
were  moulded  from  the  pages  of  the  Bible, 
and  whose  swords  were  drawn  in  the  de- 
fence of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  is  not 

*  A  prize  was  recently  offered  by  the  Shippensburg 
(Pa.)  ChtonicU,  for  the  best  pftper  upon  **  ihe  Bible 
in  the  Public  Schools/'  written  by  a  teacher  of  Cum- 
berland or  Franklin  county.  The  committee  to 
whom  the  papers  were  referred  decided  upon  that 
here  given,  which  was  written  by  Miss  Annie  B. 
Hantch,  of  Carlisle.  There  is  need  of  papers  like 
this,  and  we  commend  it  earnesdy  to  the  attention  of 
*he  reader. — Ed. 


this  book  a  national  legacy  that  dare  not 
lightly  be  thrown  aside,  and  a  birthright 
that  should  descend  to  our  children's  chil- 
dren ?  And  furthermore,  if  the  mooted  ques- 
tion, ''  The  Bible  in  the  Public  Schools,"  be 
submitted  to  the  people,  would  not  Amer- 
ican Christians  rise  in  overwhelming  masses, 
and  emphasize  their  right  to  place  and  keep 
the  Book  of  books  in  the  hands  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  republic?  Again,  it  is  our 
opportunity  to  give  universal  moral  training. 
The  public  school  system  is  a  great  vortex 
into  which  are  whirled  representative  chil- 
dren from  all  nations.  It  is  also  a  great 
fountain  head,  sending  its  waters  down  the 
hills  and  through  the  valleys  of  a  continent. 
How  essential  that  the  source  of  these  many 
waters  be  kept  pure — that  the  Bible,  which 
is  the  great  source  of  all  purity,  be  assigned 
a  permanent  and  important  place  in  our 
schools ! 

Here  the  question  naturally  arises,  what 
shall  be  the  extent  of  this  Bible  instruction? 
The  Word  from  Alpha  to  Omega  should  be 
an  unsealed  Book  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher, 
and  external  reverence  required  from  every 
pupil  during  the  reading  of  the  lesson. 

Shall  instruction  of  a  positively  religious 
character  be  given  in  the  school  room? 
Not  unless  teacher  and  patrons  are  in  unison 
upon  that  point.  Religion,  so  far  as  re- 
gards reverence  for  the  Deity,  should  be 
inculcated ;  but  with  methods  of  worship — 
with  the  adverse  beliefs  upon  which  c^^eds 
are  built — ^the  dogmas  with  which  theolo- 
gians grapple — the  various  shades  of  sectar- 
ianism which  separate  Christian  denomina- 
tions— with  all  these  antagonisms,  the  public 
school  teacher  has  neither  time  nor  author- 
ity for  discussion.  But  with  the  moral  side 
of  the  Bible,  its  historical  and  literary 
features,  we  think  any  judicious  teacher 
should  have  unlimited  privilege  to  teach  as 
in  his  or  her  judgment  seems  best. 

But,  says  the  carper,  the  home  and  the 
church  should  be  the  centres  of  Bible  train- 
ing. This  we  concede ;  but  some  children 
have  no  home  training.  Some  are  the  off- 
spring of  avowed  unbelievers,  some  already 
smirched  with  sin  have  come  up  from  the 
moral  sewers  of  the  great  city,  where  the 
Bible  is  to  all  intents  a  myth,  and  these  with 
the  children  of  the  better  classes  are  all 
crowding  up  together  into  the  ,homes,  the 
workshops,  the  business  marts  and  the  coun- 
cils of  the  nation. 

Our  schools  hold  in  embryo  the  citizen- 
ship and  motherhood  of  the  republic,  and 
may  we  not  affirm  that  the  purity  and  pros- 
perity of  her  institutions  lie  there  also  ?   The 
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little  boy  on  the  play  ground  will  a  few 
years  hence  be  casting  his  ballot,  and  the 
little  maid  will  be  singing  the  cradle  song ; 
how  important  that  both  know  how  to  guard 
the  sanctity  of  an  American  home,  and  re- 
flect in  their  characters  the  honesty^  purity 
and  chastity  inculcated  in  the  Bible.  The 
reading  of  the  Word  in  the  school  room  may 
be  the  only  appeal  that  will  ever  supplement 
the  work  of  conscience.  It  may  be  the  only 
opportunity  of  impressing  upon  the  minds  of 
future  citizens  the  duty  of  allegiance  to  the 
laws  of  the  land,  and  the  great  solemnity  of 
the  oath  they  may  sometimes  be  called  upon 
to  take,  to  preserve  truth  and  justice,  and 
annihilate  crime. 

Again,  the  study  of  the  Bible  gives  the 
teacher  an  opportunity  to  instruct  in  the 
elementary  principles  of  the  laws  which 
govern  nations,  as  all  the  civil  governments 
of  the  world  are  based  upon  the  laws  of  Mo- 
ses, and  also  to  instil  the  divine  precepts  of 
universal  brotherhood,  as  the  law  of  love 
permeates  the  New  Testament ;  effecting  all 
this  at  a  time  when  the  heart  and  mind  are 
most  tenacious  of  impressions. 

Believing  then  that  an  open  Bible  is  a 
right  we  have  derived  from  a  pious  ancestry, 
and  that  the  daily  use  of  the  Scriptures  in 
our  public  schools  is  essential  to  the  proper 
foundation  of  character,  and  is  also  an  out- 
ward symbol  representing  our  dependence 
upon  and  loyalty  to  God,  our  opportunity 
becomes  a  solemn  duty  which  we  dare  not 
set  aside.  The  question  is  no  longer, 
*'  Shall  we  have  the  Bible  in  our  Schools," 
but,  having  established  the  precedent,  dare- 
we  withdraw  it  from  our  school  curriculum? 

The  science  of  ethics  has  proved  that  moral 
and  intellectual  developments  should  be  co- 
equal. Divorce  the  mind  from  the  heart, 
and  we  are  like  a  ship  adrift,  without  pilot, 
ballast,  or  chart.  History  has  demonstrated 
that  there  was  no  lack  of  intellectual  de- 
velopment in  Rome  during  the  first  century; 
yet  despite  her  expanse  of  empire,  her  im- 
mensity of  population,  her  art  culture,  her 
men  of  valor  and'  her  sages,  there  was  no 
mighty  foundation  of  moral  principles,  and 
consequently  no  assurance  for  permanent 
life  and  prosperity. 

We  are  living  in  an  age  of  aggressive 
Christianity.  Our  printing  presses  are 
throwing  off  Bibles  by  thousands.  Our 
missionaries  are  pushing  into  the  strongholds 
of  the  heathen,  establishing  schools,  and 
making  the  Bible  the  radius  of  their  school 
work,  whilst  at  home.  Christian  educators 
and  legislators  are  debating  whether  it  be 
expedient  to  retain  it  in  our  own  national 


nurseries  I  What  a  satire  upon  enlightened 
Christianity,  what  a  triumph  for  the  atheist, 
and  what  a  target  for  the  arrows  of  the  pa- 
gan priest  and  philosopher  I 

And,  finally,  what  is  this  book  that  must 
be  scanned  so  closely,  before  it  can  be  given 
to  the  children?  It  is  the  book  the  most 
brilliant  scholars  of  the  world,  both  skeptics 
and  believers,  have  pronounced  the  finest 
literary  production  of  the  ages.  It  is  the 
book  Luther  unchained  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, over  which  Europe  was  convulsed,  and 
for  which  the  kings  of  nations  put  on  their 
armor  and  went  forth  to  battle.  Nay,  it  is 
more  than  this,  it  is  the  Word  of  God. 
From  Genesis  to  Revelation  let  it  speak  for 
itself. 

I  find  in  the  prelude  to  the  creation  of 
man,  the  six  great  prophetic  periods,  which 
modern  science  now  interprets  through  the 
testimony  written  upon  the  eternal  rocks.  I 
read  the  creation  and  fall  of  man,  and  learn 
whence  Milton  drew  his  inspiration  for  the 
grandest  epic  poem  ever  conceived  in  the 
brain  of  man.  I  read  the  history  of  the 
Jews,  and  learn  what  made  them  a  **  pecu- 
liar people,''  a  ''chosen  generation,"  in  the 
midst  of  the  riotous  wickedness  of  contem- 
porary nations.  It  was  personal  and  na- 
tional obedience  to  the  laws  of  God.  I  find 
that  among  them,  as  a  nation,  the  sacredness 
of  home  was  acknowledged,  the  honor  of 
women  guarded,  and  the  religious  training 
of  children  rendered  imperative.  I  learn 
that  even  in  that  early  period  the  Hebrew 
women  led  the  van  in  what  has  since  become 
a  cosmopolitan  controversy,  for  the  culture 
and  extended  usefulness  of  woman.  I  read 
the  great  lyric  poems,  the  Pdalms,  and  find 
them  ''  like  wine  mingled  with  myrrh,"  full 
of  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  a  great  poetic 
soul.  I  scan  the  Proverbs,  and  am  amazed 
at  the  wisdom  which,  a  thousand  years  before 
Christ,  could  provide  aphorisms  for  the 
nineteenth  century.  I  turn  the  leaves  of  the 
book  and  stand  awe-struck  before  the  utter- 
ances of  the  great  major  prophets  of  Israel. 
I  hearken  to  the  oracles  of  God,  which  bear 
the  same  relation  to  the  Delphian  and  Chal- 
dean oracles  as  did  the  fervent  fires  which 
consumed  the  sacrifice  on  Carmel  bear  to 
the  strange  fires  kindled  on  heathen  altars. 

Then  I  turn  to  the  New  Testament,  and 
find  that  prophecy  has  culminated  in  advent. 
The  harmonies  of  the  Old  and  the  New  have 
united  in  that  symphony,  which  sweeping 
through  the  Syrian  sky^  proclaimed  Messi- 
ah's birth.  I  confront  the  anointed  Christ, 
the  central  figure  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
were  he  simply  Rabbi  of  Nazareth,  shorn  of 
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his  divinity,  his  precepts  and  his  life  would 
be  the  purest  the  world  has  ever  known. 

Is  it  well  to  thrust  this  Book  aside  and  let 
books  of  human  wisdom  alone  be  the  guide 
of  youth  ?  Surely  this  is  akin  to  that  wisdom 
which  would  strike  the  sun  from  the  centre 
of  the  solar  system,  leaving  moon  and  plan- 
ets to  find  their  erratic  pathway  in  darkness 
through  the  heavens. 


LESSONS  OF  THE  SPRING. 


THERE  were  seed  boxes  in  every  window 
in  the  schoolroom,  where  the  children 
had  planted  seeds.  Corn,  squash,  beans, 
peas,  had  been  hidden  away  in  soft  brown 
earth,  and  the  little  people  guarded  them 
carefully,  restraining  the  impatient  fingers 
that  would  pull  up  the  hidden  seeds  that  the 
eager  eyes  might  see  if  they  were  growing. 
Miss  Soule  satisfied  their  curiosity,  however, 
by  providing  water  gardens,  where  the  seeds 
rested  upon  a  piece  of  coarse  lace,— on  the 
surface  of  the  water, — so  that  the  delicate 
white  roots  found  their  way  down,  and  soft 
green  leaves  uplifted  themselves  before  the 
very  eyes  of  the  children.  The  wide  win- 
dows made  room,  too,  for  jars  of  water  in 
which  Miss  Soule  placed  twigs  which  the 
children  brought  to  her, — ^red  maple  buds, 
the  brown  varnished  buds  of  the  horse  chest- 
nut, too;  lilac  twigs,  alder  twigs,  and 
"pussy  willows,"  whose  brown  hocSs  were 
still  tied  tight.  All  these  twigs  and  seeds 
were  offerings  of  the  children  themselves. 
**  They  care  so  much  more  for  something 
which  has  cost  them  a  little  effort,"  Miss 
Soule  explained  to  Mrs.  Deane,  who  had 
watched  the  proceedings  with  interest. 
"Besides,  if  I  should  do  all  the  work  for 
them,  I  should  rob  them  of  the  chief  good 
in  the  lessons.  My  doing,  my  seeing,  my 
saying,  can  never  give  them  the  live  knowl- 
edge and  feeling  that  their  own  efforts  will 
bring."  And  so  Miss  Soule  submitted  to, 
or  rather  delighted  in,  having  her  table 
heaped  with  varied  and  abundant  offerings 
from  the  fields  and  woods,  which  the  zeal- 
ous children  brought  with  all  the  enthusiasm 
of  new  discoverers.  Twigs  of  all  the  trees 
within  reach,— cones,  seeds,  evergreens, 
and  bits  of  moss,  besides  the  pioneer  dande- 
lions and  the  earliest  anemones.  And 
though  the  teacher  may  often  have  been  em- 
barrassed by  her  riches,  she  made  no  sign. 
There  was  always  some  new  lesson  to  learn, 
of  which  the  twig  or  seed  brought  message. 
Mike  Driscoirs  pine  bough  with  the  cones 
was  made  the  subject  of  the  morning's  talk, 


and  of  the  language  lesson  later.  The  lad*s 
knowledge  of  pine  trees  caused  him  to  be  so 
respected  during  the  lesson  that  he  worked 
with  new  dignity  all  day,  and  earned  a  gilt 
star  that  Veek.  Zachary's  anemones  took 
to  themselves  a  week  of  morning  lessons. 
For  were  there  not  the  dainty  pink  and 
white  blossoms,  the  curious  seeds,  the  deli- 
cately cut  leaves,  and  the  slender  stems,  to 
be  iioticed,  admired,  and  learned,  like  the 
features  of  a  friend  ?  And  then  came  the 
dandelions, — ^and  the  "  truly  Mayflowers/' 
— ^and  the  violets, — friends,  indeed  !  and 
enough  for  every  child  to  call  his  own. 
What  wonder  there  was  joy  in  the  school- 
room! 

*'It  puzzles  me,  Miss  Soule,"  observed  a 
teacher  who  had  come  to  visit  the  school, 
''to  know  how  you  can  get  time  for  the 
essentials,  when  you  spend  so  much  time  on 
the  purely  ornamental." 

Miss  Soule's  answer  came  slowly,  perhaps 
because  her  visitor's  remark  indicated  that 
no  explanation  could  modify  her  precon- 
ceived notion  as  to  the  uselessness  of  such 
teaching.  "  I  do  not  know  how  to  answer 
you,"  she  replied,  ''without  saying  first 
that  I  consider  such  work  among  the  essen- 
tials, and  the  farthest  from  being  'purely 
ornamental.'  " 

"I  do  not  see  how  that  can  be,"  pursued 
the  critic ;  "the  children  merely  learn  a  few 
pretty  facts  about  flowers  and  seeds.  Many 
of  them  cannot  stay  in  school  beyond  the 
primary  grades.  They  need  to  get  all  the 
reading  and  arithmetic  they  can,  to  help 
them  to  get  their  bread  and  butter." 

"You  mistake,"  returned  Miss  Soule,  "if 
you  infer  that  the  children  get  nothing  but 
pretty  facts  from  these  lessons.  Those  are 
the  least  of  their  gains.  They  learn  to  ob- 
serve,  so  that  their  eyes  are  opened  to  beauty 
and  truth  in  the  world  about  them.  They 
become  reverent  and  thoughtful,  watching 
the  marvelous  growth  from  seed  to  fruit. 
They  learn  to  talk,  having  something  worth 
the  telling  to  tell.  They  learn  to  read,  for 
their  very  reading  lessons  are  made  from  the 
talks  in  which  they  are  so  vitally  interested. 
Tell  me,  too, — if  a  boy  must  leave  school 
without  completing  the  primary  work, — 
which  is  better,  to  go  out  into  the  world 
about  him  open-eyed,  reverent,  with 
capacity  to  enjoy  the  common  blessings, — 
so  freely  bestowed,  in  leaf  and  blossom,— or 
to  read  one  additional  Third  Reader,  and  to 
learn  a  few  more  combinations  or  processes 
in  number, — leaving  the  other  undone. 
'The  life  is  more  than  meat.'  " 

The  visitor  did  not  reply,  nor  did  she  un- 
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derstand.  But  Mrs.  Deane  was  very  grate- 
ful for  the  unexpected  sweetness  poured  into 
Zachary's  school  life.  He  brought  her  his 
treasures  from  woods  and  fields,  and  found 
a  ready  ear  to  listen  to  the  recital  of  his  dis- 
coveries. 

*'  But  the  very  best  of  all,"  he  said  very 
earnestly,  **  the  best  of  all  is  the  pollywogs. 
They  are  in  a  glass  jar.  They  came  from 
the  peat  hole ;  I  helped  to  get  them.  They 
were  tiny  little  black' fishes  at  first,  and  then 
they  began  to  grow, — and  legs  came  out  be- 
hind, and  then  legs  came  out  in  front,  and 
their  tails  shortened  up, — and  mother,  what 
do  you  guess  ?  They  turned  out  to  be  little 
frogs  I  And  Miss  Soule  said  baby  frogs 
are  tadpoles,  and  always  grow  in  that  way. 
But  I  saw  them,  and  know  it  b  true  now. 
And  mamma,  we  learned  this  : 

He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small, 

For  the  dear  God,  who  loveth  us, 
He  made  and  luveth  all. 

Mrs.  Deane  kissed  the  earnest  face  up- 
turned  to  hers,  and  thought.  The  child  is 
surely  learning  to  read ! — American  Teacher, 
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BY  EVA  KINNEY  GRIFFITH. 


THE  grading  system,  when  carried  to  ex- 
tremes, has  one  grave  defect.  It  destroys 
individuality  among  pupils.  Children  are 
not  things,  they  are  beings  with  varying  in- 
terests and  capacities.  They  are  not  all 
alike,  and  were  not  meant  to  be  by  their 
Creator.  To  put  them  into  a  graded  school 
run  like  a  mill,  whose  system  is  so  rigid  that 
all  are  ground  out  alike,  with  just  so  much 
grammar,  arithmetic  and  geography  and  no 
more,  is  to  crush  out  and  destroy  that  indi- 
viduality of  taste  and  aptitude  which  God 
meant  should  be  the  guide,  not  the  hinder- 
ance,  to  education. 

I  once  knew  of  a  case  where  a  teacher,  in 
love  with  a  system,  instead  of  being  in  love 
with  the  human  souls  under  her  charge,  dis- 
covered a  boy  in  her  school  with  such  an 
aptness  for  arithmetic  and  drawing  and  such 
an  apathy  towards  grammar  and  geography 
that  she  determined  on  heroic  measures. 
She  hid  the  boy's  arithmetic,  took  away  his 
pencils,  and  allowed  him  nothing  but  gram- 
mar and  geography  to  study.  With  a  pain 
amounting  to  anguish,  he  was  obliged  to  see 
his  class  go  on  ahead  of  him  in  his  beloved 
studies  and  pass  into  another  room,  while  he 
was  bound  down  to  the  studies  in  which  he 


took  no  interest  and  was  not  allowed  even 
to  touch  the  ones  in  which  he  delighted. 
Sickness  ensued,  and  the  parents  were 
obliged  to  take  him  from  school.  After« 
wards  when  the  matter  was  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  kind-hearted  principal,  he  al- 
lowed the  boy,  much  to  the  under- teacher's, 
chagrin,  to  jump  clean  over  two  wholfe 
grades  into  his  own  room,  where  he  was. 
given  nothing  but  mathematics  to  study. 
Then,  little  by  little,  his  attention  was. 
called  to  mistakes  in  his  book-keeping  and 
other  work,  which  would  have  been  avoided 
by  one  familiar  with-  grammar.  By  and  by,, 
it  came  to^the  boy  that  he  had  missed  some- 
thing in  missing  his  other  studies,  and  of 
his  own  accord  he  went  back  and  made- 
them  up.  Yet  his  greatest  proficiency  was. 
always  in  the  mathematical  studies,  for; 
which  he  had  a  special  aptness. 

To  be  true  to  the  minds  under  his  charge,, 
the  teacher  should  study  the  different  tastes,, 
aptitudes  and  inherent  tendencies  of  his. 
pupils,  and  should  seek  to  encourage  in- 
dividuality wherever  practicable.  This  may 
be  done  in  little  ways,  even  when  the 
system  of  grading  in  the  schools  is  beyond 
the  authority  of  the  teacher.  By  kindness 
and  tact  the  teacher  may  encourage  this, 
one's  proficiency  in  grammar,  that  one's- 
aptitude  for  drawing,  or  another's  taste  for 
reading.  By  little  talks  before  the  whole 
school,  he  may  interest  the  pupils  to  look, 
for  their  specialty,  and  illustrate  it  by  stories 
of  great  men  who  have  succeeded  in  life  by 
simply  knowing  one  thing  well. 

When  a  pupil  thinks  he  has  found  his 
specialty,  encourage  him  along  his  chosen 
line,  allowing  him  to  give  occasional  ex- 
hibitions of  his  skill  before  the  whole 
school,  and  thus  build  up  a  reputation  for 
good  reading,  good  writing,  quick  adding, 
or  other  art.  By  a  little  tact,  also,  his  love 
for  his  special  study  may  be  made  the  means. 
of  interesting  him  in  the  rest. 

The  object  of  school  education  is  not^ 
simply  to  give  the  pupil  so  much  reading, 
writing  or  arithmetic,  but  to  discipline  the 
mind,  form  studious  habits,  and  arouse  a 
love  of  learning.  And  all  this  may  be  ac- 
complished with  one  or  two  studies  as  well 
as  with  four  or  five. 

It  is  well  known  to  every  one  who  reads 
biographies,  that  the  people  who  distinguish 
themselves  for  learning  in  mature  life,  are 
very  rarely  the  ones  who  stood  highest  in 
their  classes  at  school.  They  are  more 
often  those  who,  when  pupils,  developed  an 
aptness  or  taste  in  some  particular  direction. 

Moreover,  every  teacher  of  long  experi- 
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epce  knows  how  sometimes  an  exceedingly 
dull  pupil  is  suddenly  transformed  into  an 
eager  and  enthusiastic  one  by  becoming  in- 
terested in  a  new  study.  So  dull  pupils,  if 
honest  in  their  endeavors,  should  not  always 
be  kept  back  from  undertaking  a  new  study 
because  they  have  failed  to  pass  in  the  old 
ones.  Their  individual  tastes  may  be  de- 
veloped by  the  new  study. 

Individuality  is  of  far  more  importance 
than  the  evenness  of  grade.  It  should  be 
watched  for,  studied,  and  lovingly  guarded 
by  the  teacher;  never  crushed  by  heroic 
measures. — American  School. 


CONVENTION  OF  CITY  AND  BOR- 
OUGH  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


IN  response  to  the  call  issued  at  the  Phila- 
delphia meeting,  which  was  published  in 
the  April  number  of  734^  School  Journal,  the 
City  and  Borough  Superintendents  of  Penn- 
sylvania met  in  convention  at  Harrisburg, 
April  the  30th.  The  Convention  assembled 
in  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  at  10  a.  m.,  and  in  the  absence 
of  the  President,  was  called  to  order  by  the 
Secretary,  Supt.  L.  O.  Foose,  of  Harrisburg, 
who  after  stating  that  President  Cottingham 
was  detained  at  home  by  sickness,  nomi- 
nated Supt.  Jos.  K.  Gotwals  of  Norristown 
for  Chairman,  who  was  unanimously  elected. 

OPENING  ADDRESS. 

State  Supt.  Waller  was  called  upon  for  the 
opening  address.  He  said  he  had  not  made 
any  formal  preparation,  but  would  confine 
himself  to  a  few  suggestions  bearing  upon 
the  purpose  and  scope  of  the  organization. 
His  remarks  were  substantially  as  follow: 

This  Convention  of  Superintendents  repre- 
sents about  two  fifths  of  the  school  population  of 
the  Commonwealth,  which  fact  alone  gives  to  its 
deliberations  and  conclusions  great  significance ; 
but  its  importance  is  greatly  increased  in  view  of 
the  tendency  shown  by  the  census  of  popula- 
tion 10  gravitate  to  large  centres.  Your  organ- 
ization thus  becomes  a  large  factor  in  the  future 
of  our  political  system. 

One  consideration  to  which  I  call  attention  is 
the  tendency — natural  enough,  but  requiring  to 
be  kept  within  limits — toward  minifying  the 
individual  interest  in  contrast  with  the  interest  of 
system.  In  view  of  the  large  share  of  your 
time  and  effort  necessarily  given  to  the  perfect- 
ing and  adjusting  of  the  system,  there  is  danger 
that  individuality  may  sometimes  suffer.  The 
two  interests  are  in  a  sense  opposite,  if  not 
.antagonistic ;  promotion  solely  of  the  welfare  of 
the  system  would  require  the  same  treatment 
-of  all,  and  identity  in  the  product ;  while  pro- 
motion of  the  interest  of  individuality  solely 


would  require  separate  and  different  treatment 
of  each  case,  to  give  a  full  chance  for  develop- 
ment. Where  the  interest  of  the  system  receives 
undue  attention,  children  who  go  into  the 
schools  bright  and  ambitious,  are  in  a  few  years 
reduced  to  the  level  of  average  dulness ;  and 
where  this  is  found  to  be  the  case,  the  remedy 
is  plainly  indicated.  Of  course  the  adjustment 
is  difficult,  and  mistakes  will  be  made ;  but  in 
all  your  work,  remember  that  the  individuality 
of  the  child  ought  never  to  be  crushed,  and 
should  be  crowded  as  little  as  possible — while 
the  child  who  is  above  average  should  have 
room  to  grow  and  advance  as  rapidly  as  it  is 
able. 

Then  there  is  a  tendency,  in  all  bodies  repre- 
senting a  single  interest,  in  the  direction  of 
segregation — in  your  case,  it  may  be  toward 
considering  city  and  borough  schools  as  sepa- 
rate from  the  general  educational  system.  The 
mention  of  this  should  be  sufficient  to  put  you 
on  your  guard  against  such  a  mistake — for  it 
would  be  a  mistake,  and  a  serious  one.  Take 
for  instance  the  pending  legislation  with  refer- 
ence to  payment  of  the  salaries  of  city  and  bor- 
ough officers  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of 
county  superintendents:  the  vigorous  pressing 
of  such  matters  might  produce  a  feeling  of  an- 
tagonism between  city  and  county ;  and  while 
that  bill  would  be  a  present  gain  of  $40,000,  or 
thereabouts,  to  the  towns,  it  might  be  a  question 
whether  it  is  best  to  push  along  on  that  line,  or 
by  co5peration  with  all  the  educational  forces  of 
the  State,  endeavor  to  add  another  half  million 
to  the  appropriation,  and  so  secure  to  the  cities 
a  larger  amount.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  under- 
stood as  opposing  this  particular  plan — I  use  it 
to  illustrate  the  advantage  of  codperation,  and 
that  the  interest  of  each  is  better  promoted  by 
all  working  in  harmony  for  a  common  end.  The 
progress  already  made,  and  the  growth  of  the 
annual  appropnation,  have  been  largely  owing 
to  the  good  feeling  that  has  hitherto  prevailed. 

A  word  in  reference  to  the  Normal  schools. 
They  have  grown  into  a  great  interest,  involving 
the  expenditure  of  large  amounts  of  money. 
Common  sense  indicates  that  we  should  use 
them  so  as  to  get  the  most  benefit  from  our 
outlay.  To  do  this,  they  must  be  utilized  by 
the  cities  as  well  as  the  country.  Wherever 
the  city  superintendents  are  not  aiming  at  this, 
I  think  they  ought  to  consider  whether  it  is  not 
the  line  of  duty ;  and  I  hope  part  of  the  work 
of  this  body  will  be  to  bring  all  into  line  on  this 

auestion.  No  good  can  be  done  by  ignoring 
lis  feature  of  our  common  system;  what  we 
want  is  to  make  it  useful.  Looking  upon  our 
system  of  instruction  as  a  unit,  ana  these 
schools  as  one  of  its  important  parts,  we  should 
strengthen  and  modify  where  necessary  that 
which  is  already  in  existence,  rather  than 
attempt  to  establish  new  institutions  which  win 
not  be  needed  if  we  properly  develop  what  we 
have. 

These  two  considerations,  then,  I  leave  widi 
you.  First,  The  importance  of  recognizing  the 
interest  of  the  individual  child  in  all  develop- 
ment of  city  and  borough  systems;  Second, 
The  desirability,  the  necessity,  of  harmony  in 
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all  parts  of  the  system  of  instruction,  to  secure 
one  common  end.  I  cannot  doubt  that  your 
Association  will  do  good  work.  The  fact  that  you 
have  come  together  from  all  parts  of  the  State 
of  your  own  motion  and  at  your  own  expense, 
is  the  best  guarantee  of  your  earnestness  of  pur- 
pose, and  the  fairest  promise  of  valuable  results. 

The  Chairman  said  we  had  met  to  con- 
sider just  such  matters  as  had  been  suggested; 
and  that  the  meeting  may  be  most  profit- 
able, every  member  should  feel  at  fullest  lib- 
erty. Our  number  is  not  large,  and  what 
is  lacking  in  quantity  must  be  made  up  in 
quality.  These  gatherings,  small  in  num- 
bers, are  often  of  the  highest  value.  If 
there  be  no  other  matter  claiming  immediate 
attention,  we  will  follow  the  programme  of 
the  Executive  Committee  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible, and  will  now  have  the  first  paper. 

Supt.  Henry  V.  Hotchkiss  (Meadville), 
read  the  following  paper  on 

THE  COUNTY   INSTITUTE  AND   THE  CITY  AND 
BOROUGH   TEACHERS  AND  SUPERIN- 
TENDENT. 

This  subject,  assigned  by  the  Executive 
Committee,  seems  especially  fitting  upon  this 
occasion,  for  several  reasons:  It  deals  with 
conditions  which  are  fixed,  in  large  part,  by  law, 
and  which  arc,  therefore,  uniform  throughout 
the  State.  On  the  other  hand,  it  deals  with  re- 
sults of  great  importance.  Again,  this  Associa- 
tion, made  up  as  it  is  of  only  city  and  borough 
superintendents,  is  able  to  discuss  the  question 
freely  from  its  own  standpoint,  and  may, 
through  such  discussion,  arrive  at  valuable  con- 
clusions, even  though  they  be  no  inore  than  a 
definition  of  the  term  **  co-operate  " 

There  are,  in  the  Commonwealth,  excluding 
Philadelphia,  forty-eight  cities  and  boroughs 
having  superintendents  of  their  own.  Of  these, 
ten  have  the  requisite  number  of  teachers  to 
entitle  them  to  a  city  institute,  to  be  supported 
as  the  county  institutes  are  now  supported. 
The  remaining  thirty* eight,  upon  call  bv  the 
County  Superintendent,  must  close  their  scnools 
for  five  days,  that  their  2954  teachers  may  at- 
tend the  county  institute.  They  must  also  pay 
about  $20,000  annually  to  their  teachers  as 
salaries  for  the  time  spent  in  the  institute. 
These  institutes  are  composed  of  all  the  teach- 
ers in  the  county,  from  both  city  and  country 
districts.  These  teachers  hold  all  the  grades  of 
certificates  granted  under  the  laws  of  the  State, 
and  represent  all  conceivable  degrees  of  skill 
in  the  work.  These  institutes  are  organized 
and  instructed  "in  the  science  and  art  of  edu- 
cation "  (note  the  quotation  from  the  act],  ac- 
cording to  the  judgement  and  wishes  of  the 
County  Superintfn dents,  who  are  held  respons- 
ible for  their  financial  management.  The  city 
and  borough  superintendents  shall,  however, 
"co-operate" 

These,  in  brief,  are  the  conditions  under 
which  the  county  institutes  are  operated.  Can 
they,  under  existing  conditions,  do  for  the  city 


and  borough  schools  what  they  should  do  ?  To 
state  the  question  more  strongly,  Is  it  right  and 
just  that  the  cities  and  boroughs  be  compelled  to 
close  their  schools  upon  call,  and  to  expend  so 
much  money,  for  the  benefits  that  can  result 
from  such  a  system !  This  discussion  will  en- 
deavor to  answer  these  questions. 

First  and  foremost  among  the  results  that 
should  follow  from  institute  instruction  is  a 
broader  conception,  upon  the  part  of  teachers, 
of  school  education.  The  tendencies  of  class- 
room work  are  narrowing.  However  much 
teachers  may  combat  it,  there  is  a  constantly 
recurring  feeling,  indistinct  in  most  cases,  and 
often  forced  upon  them  by  circumstances,  that 
the  subject-matter,  as  presented  in  the  few  ele- 
mentary text-books,  is  the  subject-matter  of  all 
education ;  and  that  the  mastery  of  this  subject- 
matter  is  an  end  and  not  a  means. 

The  institute  should  be  a  power  in  dispelling 
this  feeling.  Its  instruction  should  emphasize 
the  fact  that  the  school  is  merely  an  aid,  an 
artificial  aid,  moreover,  in  the  education  of  the 
individual.  That  education  begins  with  birth 
and  ends  with  death.  That  it  is  determined  by 
the  sum  of  ali  the  influences  which  reach  the 
individual,  whether  from  without  or  within. 

That  the  sturdy  honesty  of  the  father,  the 
loving  kindness  of  the  mother,  and  ^e  childish 
dissensions  of  playmates,  are  the  early  lessons 
in  morality  that  are  elaborated  in  all  studies  of 
history,  biography,  government,  and  moral 
philosophy. 

That  the  cultured  home  with  its  library, 
magazines  and  papers,  the  public  library,  the 
lecture-course  and  cultured  society,  give  a  trend 
and  character  to  the  intellectual  education  of 
an  individual  which  can  hardly  be  diverted, 
and  which  it  is  the  business  of  the  public 
schools  to  foster. 

That  the  industries  of  communities — those 
combined  labors  of  head  and  hand  which  result 
in  ministering  to  our  every  material  wish  and 
need — not  only  force  themselves  upon  the 
attention,  but  take  possession  of  the  very  de- 
sires  of  those  whom  they  surround. 

That  the  postal  service,  railroads,  and  tele- 
graphs; telephones  and  express-service ;  banks 
and  all  other  environments  of  commerce  and 
communication,  enter  into  the  experiences  of 
every  individual  throughout  his  life.  And  that 
the  height  of  civilization  attained  by  any 
society  is  determined  by  the  perfection  in  the 
organization  of  these  environments.  That  the 
state,  by  its  strong  and  sure  protection  of  the 
rights  of  every  citizen  whether  weak  or  strong, 
and  by  its  liberal  provision  that  every  citizen 
shall  be  a  part  of  the  government,  breathes  into 
the  spirit  of  each  individual  a  patriotism  which 
the  deeds  of  men,  as  recorded  in  books,  might 
strengthen  but  could  never  create. 

That  the  aesthetic  environments,  in  their 
manifold  forms,  enter  as  deeply  as  any  into  the 
sum  of  our  experiences,  and  give  the  coloring  of 
joy  or  of  sorrow  to  our  whole  lives.  They  enter 
our  homes  and  sing  and  play  sweet  music  for 
us.  They  decorate  our  wall  papers  and  carpets 
with  harmonious  colors.  They  place  upon  our 
walls  the  immortal  thought  and  imagery   of 
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great  artists.  They  entice  us  forth  into  the 
fields  to  view  the  quiet  beauty  of  the  landscape, 
the  graceful  curve  of  the  wooded  hills,  the 
awful  majesty  of  the  rugged  mountain  and  the 
glorious  beauty  of  the  sunset.  These  aesthetic 
environments  lead  us  beyond  the  work  of  art 
to  the  author,  to  the  race,  to  God.  They  en- 
rich our  minds  with  the  quickening  influences 
of  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good. 

I  repeat:  B^  instruction  along  these  lines, 
and  others  similar,  which  time  does  not  permit 
me  to  indicate,  the  institute  should  broaden  the 
conception  of  teachers  as  to  the  nature  of  edu- 
cation, and  should  make  clear  the  idea  that  the 
school  is  but  an  aid  (in  education),  which 
should  lead  the  pupil  to  an  ability  to  interpret 
his  environments  and  to  appropriate  them  to  his 
uses.  Such  instruction  m  an  institute  is  by 
man^  times  the  most  valuable  of  all  that  could 
be  given,  because  it  appeals  to  that  indefinable 
something  which  we  may  term  the  spirit  of  a 
good  teacher,  and  which  makes  the  work  of  the 
one  who  possesses  it  a  hundredfold  more  valu- 
able than  the  work  of  one  of  equal  education 
who  lacks  it. 

In  the  more  valuable  part  of  the  education  of 
an  individual,  namely,  that  which  comes  to 
him  through  his  environments  and  not  from 
school,  each  period  of  life  affords  culture  in  all 
the  great  lines  of  human  knowledge.  The  little 
child,  playing-  upon  the  floor,  is  taking  his  first 
lessons  in  all  branches  of  study ;  simple  lessons, 
to  be  sure,  yet  the  first  elements  of  the  studies 
which  engage  the  highest  mental  powers  of  phil- 
osophers. Superintendents  of  city  and  borough 
schools  are  following  this  hint,  and  are  arranging 
courses  of  study  which  shall  provide,  in  every 
grade,  for  instruction  in  all  the  departments  of 
knowledge.  It  is  at  this  point,  in  leading  their 
teachers  up  to  a  grasp  of  the  idea  that  education 
has  to  deal  with  all  about  us,  and  that  the  whole 
is  a  union  of  mutually  related  parts,  that  they 
need  the  best  help  of  institute  instruction. 

Again,  while  all  subjects  of  knowledge  con- 
stitute the  course  of  study  in  any  period,  the 
degree  of  complexity  admissible  to  any  given 
period  must  be  determined  by  direct  reference 
to  the  mind  of  the  child.  Although  it  has  be- 
come a  favorite  pastime,  of  late,  for  many 
educators  of  influence  to  speak  sliehtingly  of 
psychology  and  the  principles  of  teaching  which 
this  science  reveals,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
powers  of  the  one  taught  must  constitute  the 
subject  of  earnest,  careful  study  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher,  if  mistakes  are  to  be  avoided,  or  if 
the  teacher's  art  is  to  be  pursued  in  a  spirit 
which  is  in  any  way  scientific  or  professional. 

Then  instruction  in  mind  studies  must  occupy 
a  prominent  place  in  an  institute  programme. 
Not  mind  studies  as  they  appear  in  many  text- 
books, but  mind  studies  as  they  appear  from 
living  children  in  the  schoolroom. 

The  general  summing  up  of  the  functions  of 
an  institute,  as  expressed  in  the  preceding,  is 
briefly  as  follows : 

The  institute  should  assist  teachers  in  per- 
fecting themselves  for  the  duties  of  their  calling 
by  stimulating  them  to  self-activity  along  two 
main  lines  of  study : 


(i)  Their  conception  of  education,  in  school 
and  through  life,  should  be  broadened.  They 
should  be  led  to  see  that  all  subjects  are 
mutually  related,  and  that  consequendy  all 
subjects  should  constitute  the  curriculum  of  the 
learner  in  any  period  of  his  development 
These  ideas  of  education  will  lead  to  more  ex- 
tended knowledge  of  the  subjects  of  study. 

(2)  There  should  be  an  advance  in  a 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  profession. 
Teachers  should  be  led  to  determine  the  edu- 
cational and  the  practical  values  of  the  studies 
pursued. 

The  county  institute,  made  up  and  conducted 
as  it  is,  cannot  possibly  be  efficient  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  city  teachers  along  these  lines. 

I.  We  find  the  first  cause  in  the  unequal 
proficiency  of  its  membership.  Permit  me. 
here,  to  say  that  in  the  comparisons  I  shall 
make  I  do  not  attempt  to  say  that  eveiv  city 
teacher  is  efficient,  ana  that  there  are  no  skillful 
teachers  in  the  rural  schools ;  to  the  contrary, 
we  know  that  some  of  the  poorest  teaching 
ever  done  has  been  done  by  city  teachers, 
while  many  country  teachers  are  noble  ex- 
amples of  faiUiful  and  intelligent  devotion  to 
duty.  My  comparisons  will  have  to  do  with 
classes  rather  than  with  individuals. 

Of  all  the  teachers  employed  in  the  state  last 
year,  excluding  Philadelpnia,  without  the  juris- 
diction of  city  and  borough  superintendents,  70 
per  cent,  held  provisional  certificates,  13  per 
cent,  held  professional  certificates,  7  per  cent 
held  permanent  certificates,  10  per  cent  held 
Normal  diplomas.  In  the  cities  and  boroughs 
(excluding  Philadelphia)  33  per  cent,  held  pro- 
visional certificates,  28  per  cent,  held  profes- 
sional certificates,  24  per  cent,  held  permanent 
certificates,  and  15  per  cent  held  Normal 
diplomas.  According  to  these  statistics,  70  per 
cent.,  or  7  out  of  10,  of  the  country  teachers 
were  in  no  sense  professional' teachers,  while  in 
the  cities  only  33  per  cent,  were  of  the  non- 
professional class. 

True,  in  this  State  no  absolute  comparison 
can  be  made  on  the  basis  of  certificates.  A 
certificate  issued  by  one  superintendent  may 
mean  an  entirely  different  thing  from  a  certifi- 
cate of  the  same  grade  issued  by  another  super- 
intendent. Nevertheless,  the  statistics  are  of 
relative  value,  at  least. 

By  state  law,  a  provisional  certificate  is  issned 
to  every  person  having  a  "  fair  knowledge"  of 
the  branches  named  in  the  certificate.  The 
superintendent  is  judge  as  to  what  constitutes 
"  fair  knowledge."  Each  of  you  must,  from  his 
own  observation,  be  his  own  judge  as  to  the 
actual  meaning  of  the  term  "fair  knowledge" 
as  the  basis  of  granting  certificates.  I  have 
known  many  teachers  to  hold  certificates  who 
could  not  write  a  legible  hand,  who  could  not 
add  a  column  of  figures  correctly,  and  who 
knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  use  or  construction 
of  the  English  language.  To  such  teachers, 
certainly,  institute  instruction  of  the  character 
just  indicated  is  practically  valueless. 

Of  the  country  teachers,  last  year,  17  per 
cent,  had  never  taught,  while  only  34  per  cent 
of  them  had  taught  five  years.    Of  the  city 
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teachers  only  5  per  cent  had  never  taught, 
\vhile  64  per  cent  nad  taught  five  years.  These 
statistics  reveal  material  differences  as  to  the 
disposition  to  remain  in  the  work,  yet  they  do 
not  reveal  the  exact  facts  as  to  ability  acquired 
by  experience.  All  cities,  I  believe,  have  either 
a  traming  class  or  an  e<)uivalent  system  of 
cadet  practice,  either  of  which  takes  die  place 
of  Normal  training.  Therefore,  of  the  five  per 
cent,  of  teachers  in  the  cities  who  were  teach- 
ing their  first  term,  probably  not  one  per  cent, 
had  not  had  a  training  more  valuaole  than 
many  months*  independent  teaching  without 
criticism  in  a  remote  country  school. 

Again,  city  teachers  have  not  only  had  train- 
ing and  experience,  but  their  frequent  meetings 
with  other  teachers,  the  criticisms  of  Superin- 
tendent and  principals,  and  the  exacting  re- 
quirements of  city  work,  enforced  by  close 
supervision,  lead  teachers,  whether  they  wish  it 
or  not,  to  become  fairly  conversant  with  the 
principles  of  teaching  and  the  best  practices  of 
Uie  art.  These  advantages  and  incentives  are 
wholly  wanting  to  most  country  teachers. 

As  a  result  of  these  differences,  there  are 
brought  together  in  the  county  institute  two 
classes  of  teachers  who  cannot  be  met  by  an 
instructor  on  any  common  ground.  Instruction , 
suited  to  either  class,  is,  to  the  other,  about  as 
inspiring  as  the  classic(?)  sentences  of  an 
average  "I  go  up**  primer  to  a  Shakespearean 
scholar.  One  class  or  the  other  must  hang 
constantly  as  a  dead  weight  upon  the  spirit  of 
the  instructor. 

II.  An  institute,  to  be  of  value  to  a  body  of 
teachers,  should  be  arranged  for,  and  con- 
ducted, by  one  who  has  fuU  knowledge  of  the 
needs  of  those  teachers.  The  instructors  should 
be  selected  and  subjects  assigned  so  as  to  meet 
the  special  needs  of  the  teachers  and  to  work 
out  a  definite  purpose. 

The  county  superintendent  knows  nothing 
and  is  expected  to  know  nothing  of  the  work- 
ings and  needs  of  the  city  schools.  Yet  by  law 
he  is  made  the  conductor  of  the  county  institute 
and  is  held  responsible  for  its  management. 
How  could  we  expect  the  interests  of  the  city  to 
be  served  by  this  arrangement! 

On  the  other  hand,  with  a  city  institute,  con- 
ducted by  the  city  superintendent,  every  special 
feature  of  the  course  of  stud^  might  be  looked 
after  and  be  provided  for  with  suitable  instruc- 
tion. The  unity  of  the  work  as  a  whole ;  the 
ansJysis,  for  teaching  purposes,  of  each  subject ; 
the  value  of  each  subject  as  a  means  for  mental 
development,  and  its  value  in  its  application  to 
the  affairs  of  life;  the  mental  laws  governing 
certain  forms  of  mental  activity;  these,  and 
scores  of  other  questions  touching  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  teacher's  art,  might  re- 
ceive the  intelligent  attention  of  the  teachers. 

Again,  with  the  city  institute  and  the  city 
superintendent  as  conductor,  results  could  be 
looked  for  and  should  be  found  in  the  increased 
skill  and  zeal  of  the  teachers  in  their  school- 
rooms. 

III.  The  separation  of  the  city  teachers  from 
the  county  institute  would  relieve  the  county 
superintendent  of  his  greatest  trouble,  namely, 


the  attempt  to  provide  instruction  for  two  classes 
of  teachers  of  so  different  degrees  of  proficiency. 
The  instruction  could  then  be  suited  more 
nearly  to  the  needs  of  the  county  teachers,  and 
a  resulting  increase  in  interest  and  profit  would 
follow. 

IV.  Most  of  the  institutes  of  the  state  are  too 
large  for  effective  work.  In  a  well-ordered 
sdiool,  fifty  pupils  form  a  large  class;  yet  in 
Crawford  county  institute  an  instructor  attempts 
to  hold  the  thoughtful  attention  of  675  teachers 
of  varied  ability  to  the  subject  of  instruction.  I 
need  not  tell  you  that  he  fails.  Every  teacher 
knows  that  he  attempts  the  impossible:  and  it  is 
no  wonder  that  mutual  admiration  societies,  of 
two  members  each,  hold  regular  meetings  in 
the  rear  of  the  few  rows  of  the  faithful  in  front. 

Returning  now  to  answer  the  question  pro- 
posed at  the  beginning :  All  the  facts  compel 
us  to  say,  most  emphatically,  that  the  benefits 
derived  from  the  attendance  of  the  city  and 
borough  teachers  upon  the  county  institute  do 
not  pay  the  costs,  in  fact,  hardlv  begin  to  pay 
the  costs.  In  our  judgment,  the  law  compelling 
the  union  of  country  and  citv  teachers  in  an 
institute  ought  to  be  repealed,  and  the  sooner 
the  better  for  both  classes  of  schools. 

In  place  of  the  present  law,  let  there  be  a  law 
enacted  giving  every  city  and  borough,  having 
a  commissioned  superintendent,  power  to  hold 
a  separate  institute,  and  to  be  aided  in  bearing 
the  expenses  of  said  institute  just  as  counties 
now  aided.  Let  these  cities  also  be  authorized 
to  appropriate  a  sum  for  the  support  of  these 
city  institutes  not  to  exceed  $2  for  each  day's 
attendance  by  each  teacher. 

Some  such  legal  provision  would  enable  even 
the  smallest  city  or  borough,  having  a  superin- 
tendent, an  opportunity  to  hold  an  institute  that 
would  brine  before  the  teachers  a  corps  of  in- 
structors who  should  have  that  enthusiasm 
which  is  contagious;  who  should  be  adepts  in 
instruction;  whose  teachings  should  be  based 
upon  philosophy ;  and  whose  very  presence 
should  be  a  source  of  inspiration. 

Supt.  R.  K.  Buehrle  (Lancaster):  I  wish 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  present  law 
gives  every  city  or  borough  with  a  commis- 
sioned officer  and  seventy-five  teachers  or 
more,  the  right  to  hold  a  separate  institute, 
and  draw  from  the  treasury  the  same  sum  as 
the  county  institute. 

Mr.  Hotchkiss :  Yes ;  but  there  are  only 
ten  of  us  who  are  reached  by  that  law,  and 
thirty-eight  who  are  not. 

Supt.  D.  S.  Keith  (Altoona):  The  sepa- 
rate institute  will  work  well  in  some  cases — 
in  others,  not.  Where  there  are  only  fifteen 
to  thirty  teachers,  I  think  they  had  better 
go  into  the  larger  body,  the  county  insti- 
tute. The  inspiration  of  numbers  and  the 
spirit  of  harmony  have  their  value.  In  our 
city  there  are  over  a  hundred  teachers,  and 
we  are  separate ;  but  I  should  not  advise  it 
for  too  small  a  body.  On  the  other  hand, 
where  you  have  six  or  seven  hundred  teach- 
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ers,  the  body  becomes  unwieldly,  and  the 
objections  made  stand  good.  On  the  one 
side  is  the  gain  of  specialization — giving  at- 
tention to  local  and  grade  needs;  on  the 
other,  the  loss  of  inspiration.  Many  of  our 
city  teachers  attend  the  county  institute  as 
well  as  our  own,  and  are  benefited  by  it. 
Our  city  institute  is  held  before  the  term  be- 
ginsy  and  that  is  an  advantage.  The  separa- 
tion does  not  fully  meet  the  want ;  there  are 
teachers  in  our  smaller  boroughs  as  able  and 
advanced  as  any  in  the  cities  and  large 
boroughs ;  yet  they  must  go  to  county  in- 
stitute. I  confess  I  do  not  see  how  to  ar- 
range this  to  get  the  desired  result.  It 
might  be  well  to  change  the  limit  from 
seventy- five  to  fifty  teachers,  as  I  be- 
lieve was  first  proposed  in  the  bill,  but  after- 
wards changed ;  but  I  do  not  believe  it 
would  be  wise  to  go  below  fifty,  and  create 
very  small  bodies.  In  our  case  it  is  much 
more  convenient  as  to  time,  and  of  course 
less  expensive,  to  meet  at  home,  since  the 
county  institute  does  not  come  to  Altoona ; 
but  though  it  suits  us,  it  does  not  follow  that 
it  is  best  to  make  the  law  general  for  all  places 
that  have  a  commissioned  superintendent. 

Supt.  C.  D.  Bogart  (Bradford):  As  the 
facts  exist,  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  we 
had  not  best  try  to  harmonize  and  do  all 
the  good  work  possible  under  the  law  as  it 
is.  There  will  be  difficulties  in  adapting 
the  work  to  the  various  grades,  even  in  the 
separate  city  institute :  when  the  instruction 
addressed  specially  to  one  grade,  the  others 
will  not  be  interested,  just  as  the  complaint 
is  made  of  the  county  institute.  In  fact, 
there  will  be  more  of  each  grade  at  the 
county  institute,  and  the  division  into  sec- 
tions will  help  us.  It  might  be  best  for  us 
superintendents  to  try  to  make  teachers  feel 
that  they  would  be  profited  by  attending  the 
larger  body.  Our  borough  teachers  think 
differently,  but  perhaps  I  ought  to  try  to 
educate  them  to  look  at  it  from  a  different 
standpoint.  Of  course  the  matter  of  ex- 
pense is  to  be  considered.  I  am  not  as  sure 
as  some  are  of  the  great  advantages  of  separ- 
ation— we  have  our  Saturdays  and  evenings 
for  local  institute  and  grade  meetings,  where 
our  local  wants  can  be  best  attended  to. 

Mr.  Hotchkiss:  Did  Mr.  Bogart  attend 
the  county  institute  at  Smethport  last  year — 
has  he  ever  attended  county  institute  in 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  Bogart :  No,  sir.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Buehrle :  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr. 
Keith  if  he  would  be  willing  under  any  cir- 
cumstances to  dispense  with  his  city  insti- 
tute, and  go  back  to  the  old  way. 


Mr.  Keith  :  By  no  means.     As  I  said,  it 
suits  our  circumstances. 

Supt.  B.  F.  Patterson  (Pottsville):  There 
are  five  large  boroughs  in  our  county.  In 
my  borough  we  have  some  teachers  who 
have  been  there  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
attended  county  institute  all  that  time. 
[Laughter.  ]  One  -third  of  the  county  teach- 
ers are  new  every  year,  and  of  course  the 
programme  is  largely  gotten  up  for  them; 
we  borough  officers  are  **  advisory,"  but  the 
county  superintendent  does  it  his  way,  and 
that  is  the  result.  The  time  is  inconvenient 
for  us,  coming  a  month  or  so  after  the 
schools  are  opened.  But  we  go  to  institute 
and  hear  the  same  things  over  and  over — you 
know  how  it  is — and  after  five  or  six  times 
it  grows  a  little  monotonous.  Our  borough 
teachers  are  permanent  (only  one  or  two 
changes  a  year,  when  one  marries  or  gets 
rich),  and  they  think. the  wages  paid  for  at- 
tending institute  are  the  easiest  earned 
money  they  get.  They  all  go,  and  harmon- 
ize with  everybody,  and  hear  again  the  in- 
struction they  already  know  by  heart. 
There  are  600  teachers,  and  with  the  specta- 
tors they  crowd  the  house,  and  the  air  is 
the  worst  that  ever  was  breathed.  A  man 
stationed  at  the  door  watches  lest  you  go 
out,  and  the  Superintendent  scowls  from 
the  stage  at  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  har- 
monizing in  couples  under  the  galleries. 
When  Mr.  Houck  comes  over  we  all  listen, 
also  when  the  occasional  new  thing  is  pre- 
sented ;  but  we  do  not  get  much  that  is 
new,  and  when  it  is  over  we  have  spent  a 
week,  and  been  paid  for  it,  but  have  not 
done  much.  It  is  not  so  bad  in  the  district 
institutes,  where  we  do  get  down  to  some 
things  that  directly  effect  our  work.  As  to 
instructors,  there  are  at  least  fifty  teachers 
in  Schuylkill  county  who  could  tell  our 
wants  better,  and  our  remedies  as  well,  as 
any  of  these  foreign  instructors ;  and  they 
would  not  tear  down  each  other's  work  and 
leave  us  in  confusion,  as  many  of  these  do. 
Now,  suppose  we  borough  teachers  should 
come  together  and  consider  the  things  that 
immediately  interest.us  and  do  not  interest 
the  county — prevention  of  truancy,  and  the 
like — would  not  all  reasonable  people  agree 
that  they  were  getting  more  retim  for  the 
money  expended  ? 

Supt.  Hockenberry  (Chambersburg):  I 
think  the  paper  may  be  said  to  take  the 
extreme  view.  It  depends  on  the  kind  of 
county  institute,  whether  it  pays  city  and 
borough  teachers  to  attend  it.  We  are 
fortunate  in  our  entire  harmony,  and  also  in 
the  character  of  instruction.     Our  County 
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SuperintendeDt  is  a  reasonable  man,  and  so 
far  as  possible  adapts  the  work  to  the  wants 
of  all;  and  we  have  work  for  all  grades. 
What  ground  the  county  institute  cannot 
cover  we  reach  by  grade  meetings  and  local 
institutes.  Of  course,  we  have  not  4he  disad- 
vantage of  unwieldy  numbers ;  300  teachers 
compose  a  manageable  body.  I  think  it 
would  be  unwise  to  change  the  law;  the 
limit  of  75  teachers  is  about  right.  We 
should  not  be  willing  to  give  up  the  county 
institute;  but  I  can  see  why  large  cities 
should  want  their  own.  Our  borough 
teachers  are  benefited  by  the  county  meet- 
ings, and  one  of  the  best  results  is  the  har- 
mony between  city  and  county  teachers. 
There  was  at  first  a  disposition  toward  an- 
tagonism, but  it  was  promptly  counteracted; 
we  invite  the  county  teachers  to  our  local 
institute  and  grade  meetings,  and  some  of 
them  come.  So  we  all  work  together — an 
advantage  that  cannot  be  overestimated. 

Mr.  Buehrle:  Our  county  institute  re- 
sembles that  of  Pottsville,  so  far  as  the  large 
attendance  goes — perhaps  we  are  the  two 
largest  bodies ;  and  we  may  be  even  worse  off, 
for  it  costs  us  f  40  or  f  50  for  police  to  keep 
order  in  the  house.  I  do  not  blame  the 
county  superintendent  or  anybody  else;  the 
difficulty  is  inherent  in  the  circumstances. 
In  making  the  programme,  of  course,  pro- 
vision for  the  greatest  number  must  con- 
dition the  character  of  the  instruction. 
But  the  fact  is,  that  what  we  get  is  little 
more  than  a  great  mass  meeting :  there  may 
be  enthusiasm,  excitement,  inspiration,  esprit 
du  carps — but  solid,  actual  work  of  instruc- 
tion is  nearly  and  often  quite  impossible. 
About  this  law  I  should  know  something, 
since  I  believe  I  am  the  author  of  the  bill. 
As  drawn  it  made  the  limit  50  teachers; 
when  sent  to  the  Department  for  criticism, 
they  recommended  m^ing  it  100  or  at  least 
75 ;  we  agreed  to  that,  since  it  left  room  for 
us.  When' the  bill  was  in  the  Senate,  Mr. 
Cooper  wished  to  put  it  down  to  50  to  in- 
clude Chester,  but  he  was  too  late.  I  think 
50  is  probably  the  minimum  that  would 
make  a  successful  separate  institute.  Now, 
while  it  is  true  that  we  all  have  our  grade 
meetings  or  local  institutes,  it  is  also  true 
that  unlesi  we  have  our  own  institute  we 
have  no  funds  to  provide  skilled  instruction 
on  needed  lines.  And  we  have  a  right  to 
this ;  for  as  the  law  stands,  a  city  pays  its 
quota  toward  the  County  Superintendent, 
the  whole  salary  of  its  own  Superintendent, 
and  its  share  toward  the  institute  appropria- 
tion. Why  should  it  not  draw  its  proportion 
from  the  treasury  for  its  special  work  ?    The 


expense  is  slight  for  the  good  to  be  secured. 
With  a  separate  institute,  a  city  could  make 
its  course  progressive  from  year  to  year.  In 
the  matter  of  drawing,  for  instance,  a  five 
years'  course  could  be  laid  down,  the  best 
teaching  talent  available  procured,  and  the 
results  would  speak  for  themselves ;  but,  of 
course,  anything  like  that  is  impossible  in 
county  institutes,  where  teachers  come  and 
go  every  year.  This  applies  to  any  subject 
requiring  continuous  development.  Another 
good  point  has  been  made  in  reference  to 
the  diversion  in  the  work  of  the  term  caused 
by  the  holding  of  county  institute  soon  after 
the  city  schools  open.  We  start  in  Septem- 
ber, get  organized  and  settle  down  to  busi- 
ness— then  comes  institute  week,  and  we 
are  set  back  enough  to  lose  at  least  another 
week  getting  into  shape  again :  I  think  your 
experience  will  endorse  that.  If  we  had  our 
own  institute,  of  course  we  should  hold  it 
before  the  term  opened,  and  there  would  be 
no  interruption.  I  do  not  see  much  in  the 
''harmonizing"  argument.  If  there  is  to 
be  a  change,  we  must  do  it — nobody  will  do 
it  for  us.  Is  the  present  status  satisfactory  ? 
If  not — and '  I  believe  it  is  not — then  we 
ought  to  try  to  make  it  so.  From  a  city 
standpoint,  much  of  the  county  institute 
work  is  on  a  scale  of  barbarism — looking 
back  to  the  time  when  every  man  was  his 
own  shoemaker  and  tailor  and  so  on — and 
it  cannot  be  helped  with  things  as  they  are. 
No  county  superintendent  with  600  teachers 
to  consider,  many  of  them  beginners,  can 
possibly  provide  in  his  programme  for  the 
needs  of  the  city  work.  Another  advantage 
I  should  expect  to  derive  from  the  separa- 
tion would  be  getting  rid  of  the  circus  ele- 
ment— commonly  called  lectures,  but  the 
only  ''taking"  ones  are  the  comical.  I 
wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  none 
of  the  cities  that  have  tried  the  plan  have 
given  it  up  and  gone  back  to  the  old  way 
— surely  this  proves  what  is  in  the  line  of 
progress.  We  have  not  tried  it  in  Lancas- 
ter, owing  to  special  local  difficulties  that 
do  not  exist  elsewhere;  but  I  have  felt  the 
want  of  it  for  years. 

Mr.  Foose:  Harrisburg  has  not  adopted 
the  plan  for  several  reasons,  some  of  them 
local.  We  have  worked  in  conjunction 
with  the  County  Superintendent,  and  he 
does  what  he  can  for  us  by  dividing  the 
County  Institute  into  grades  for  the  morn- 
ing sessions.  We  get  some  benefit  in  that 
way ;  but  of  course  it  would  help  us  to  have 
funds  to  provide  what  we  specially  need. 

Supt.  G.  W.  Phillips  (Scranton):  Our  city 
did  have  its  own  Institute  prior  to  my  ad- 
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ministration,  but  not  since.  This  is  owing 
to  purely  personal  considerations.  I  did 
not  feel  able  to  take  on  that  additional  work. 
I  believe  it  is  right  and  best  that  a  city 
should  be  separate,  and  I  know  our  Board 
of  Education  will  help  us.  I  believe  in  it, 
and  as  soon  as  I  can  see  my  way  clear  we 
will  have  it. 

Mr.  Hotchkiss :  I  hope  no  one  will  infer 
that  we  are  not  harmonious  in  Crawford 
county.  In  that  respect  our  conditions  are 
favorable  •;  the  County  Superintendent  is  a 
broad-minded,  cultured  man,  friendly  to 
me  and  to  my  work,  and  disposed  to  give 
us,  perhaps,  more  than  our  share.  But  what 
can  he  do,  with  more  than  a  third  of  his 
teachers  beginners?  How  can  he  give  the 
attention  the  city  teachers  require,  when 
the  other  need  is  so  great  ? 

Mr.  Patterson:  There  is  a  difficulty  in 
getting  in  our  aoo  days'  teaching  without 
beginning  in  August  or  running  into  July 
— ^and  neither  amounts  to  much.  We  find 
it  inexpedient  to  begin  before  the  ist  of 
September,  and  now  that  has  been  made  a 
holiday.  April  is  our  moving  season,  and 
the  children  are  kept  out;  that  would  be  a 
convenient  time  for  us  to  hold  institute. 
We  used  to  have  a  holiday  then,  and  might 
as  well  now.  Occasional  holidays  are  good 
things  scattered  along  ten  months'  work — 
and  the  pupils  take  care  to  have  them.  We 
will  have  a  parade  of  the  Golden  Eagle  in  a 
few  days;  we  will  try  one  session;  three- 
fourths  of  the  children  won't  come;  the 
teachers  will  call  the  roll  and  send  the 
stragglers  home,  and  the  children  will  have 
closed  the  schools  for  that  day,  without  the 
consent  of  anybody,  not  even  their  parents. 
[Laughter.]  How  do  the  rest  of  you  get  in 
the  200  days? 

Mr.  Keith:  The  law  does  not  compel 
Pottsville  to  keep  school  ten  months — if 
Brother  Patterson  wants  more  holidays,  let 
them  make  it  nine  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Patterson :  That  -would  affect  the  ap- 
propriation.    [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman :  I  do  not  see  how  some 
places  get  in  the  200  days.  I  think  the 
separate  institute  would  be  most  profitable, 
and  am  sorry  the  limit  did  not  stand  at  50, 
and  let  us  in.  We  labor  under  the  same 
difficulties  as  Lancaster  and  Schuylkill  at 
our  county  institute — crowds  of  teachers  and 
outsiders,  disorder  under  the  galleries,  and 
so  on.  The  County  Superintendent  and  my- 
self are  as  harmonious  as  possible;  we  co- 
operate in  making  programme;  but  the  diffi- 
culty is  inherent,  and  is  only  partly  met  by 
dividing  into  sections. 


Mr.  Buehrle  suggested  the  early  appoint- 
ment of  a  Committee  on  Resolutions,  on 
which  he  did  not  wish  to  serve,  having 
work  enough  on  the  Executive  Committee. 
On  motion,  the  Chair  was  authorized  to  ap- 
point such  committee. 

Mr.  Foose  invited  the  Superintendents  to 
visit  his  office,  and  to  inspect  some  samples 
of  High  School  drawing  work  at  the  Girb' 
High  School  near  by ;  also  called  attention 
to  the  view  from  the  top  of  the  Capitol 
Building,  and  to  Arbor  Day  exercises  in  the 
Park  east  of  the  city. 

The  Association  then  adjourned  till  3  p.  m. 


THURSDAY  AFTERNOON. 


THE  Chairman  of  Executive  Committee 
read  a  number  of  letters  from  absent 
members.  President  Cottingham  was  sick, 
and  forbidden  by  his  physician  to  leave 
home.  Supt.  Harman  of  Hazleton  was  de- 
tained by  business  that  could  not  be  post- 
poned. Supt.  Baer  of  Reading  had  a 
broken  leg.  Supt.  Transeau  of  Williams- 
port  had  not  sufficiently  recovered  from 
"grippe"  to  be  present.  Supt.  Morrisoa 
of  Philadelphia  had  accepted  the  invitation, 
but  owing  to  Dr.  Brooks  not  taking  charge 
until  September,  could  not  leave  the  city 
now.  Dr.  Brooks  was  starting  for  Europe, 
and  could  not  be  present,  but  was  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  movement,  and  sorry  to  be 
absent. 

The  Chairman  appointed  the  following 
Committee  on  Resolutions:  Messrs.  Hotch- 
kiss, Buehrle,  Patterson,  Bogart  and  Rupert 
Mr.  Keith  of  Altoona  was  first  named,  bat 
was  excused  as  sickness  in  his  family  called 
him  home. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Morrison,  oa 
motion  the  subject  referred  to  him  was  now 
taken  up,  namely, 

THE  SUPERINTENDENT  AND   THE  PROMOTIOM 
OF  PUPILS. 

Mr.  Thos.  Farquhar  (Bethlehem)  who 
had  been  appointed  to  open  the  discussion 
of  the  proposed  paper,  after  expressing  his 
sense  of  misfortune  in  being  promoted  to 
Supt.  Morrison's  place  in  this  unexpected 
manner,  spoke  substantially  as  follows : 

No  school  system  should  be  so  rigid  as  to 
prevent  the  advancement  of  a  pupu  who  is 
properly  Qualified.  If  you  attempt  to  make 
every  child  study  the  same  lesson  from  day  to 
day  for  a  year,  at  the  end  of  the  term  you  will 
find  some  unprepared  for  promotion,  and  when 
they  are  left  back  they  will  be  discouraged  and 
disappointed,  and  their   friends  also.    There 
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will  never  be  any  way  to  prevent  this  by  rigidity 
of  system ;  and  why  should  it  be  allowed  to  im- 
pede progress  at  the  other  end?  Something 
can  be  gained  by  having  two  divisions  of  a 
class— one  composed  of  the  brighter  and  more 
advanced  pupils,  the  other  of  the  slower  ones. 
All  of  the  first  division  will  usually  be  ready  for 
promotion,  and  the  best  of  the  second:  and 
those  who  are  left  behind  are  let  down  easier. 
I  know  many  believe  in  stricter  plans  of  gradua- 
tion and  promotion ;  they  have  their  standard, 
and  the  pupil  must  either  come  up  to  it  or  stay 
back;  but  my  experience  is  that  such  rigid 
measures  tend  to  make  certain  grades  crowded 
and  others  slim.  But  the  unanswerable  argu- 
ment against  too  great  exaltation  of  system  is 
the  fundamental  proposition  that  the  school  is 
for  the  child,  and  not  the  child  for  the  school — 
from  which  directly  follows  that  any  well- 
devised  system  must  adapt  the  grade  to  the 
child,  instead  of  forcing  the  child  to  fit  the 
grade.  Many  are  too  apt  to  pride  themselves 
upon  the  fine  and  minute  development  of  their 
system,  while  they  forget  that  the  individual 
interest  is  the  all-important  consideration.  We 
find  that  it  is  practicable  to  leave  opportunitv 
for  a  bright  and  studious  pupil  to  do  the  work 
of  two  years  of  our  course  in  one ;  and  we  are 
enabled  to  equalize  the  number  of  pupils  to  a 
teacher  in  all  the  grades.  Just  here  is  a  mat- 
ter that  I  think  might  be  profitably  discussed — 
the  number  of  pupils  that  may  be  properly 
allowed  to  a  single  teacher  from  the  High 
School  down. 

When  we  come  to  the  time  for  promotion, 
who  should  be  the  judge  of  qualification? 
Shall  the  Superintendent  alone,  the  teacher 
alone,  or  both  together,  decide  whether  the  boy 
or  girl  shall  be  transferred  to  the  next  grade 
above?  Often  the  Superintendent  knows  as 
little  about  the  individual  pupil  as  any  outsider, 
except  the  result  of  an  examination;  but  the 
teacher,  who  does  or  ought  to  know,  while 
generally  honest,  is  not  always  gifted  with  the 
judicial  faculty  required.  Perhaps  of  the  two, 
the  teacher  would  better  be  sole  judge ;  for  it 
requires  close  and  frequent  observation  to  de- 
termine justly  whether  all  of  a  class,  or  which 
ones,  are  ready  for  promotion.  One  who  is  to 
decide  such  a  question  should  see  the  pupils 
often,  and  have  individual  knowledge  of  the 
work  of  each ;  and  this  is  easier  for  a  teacher 
to  do  with  40  children  than  for  a  superintendent 
with  1,000.  We  have  frequent  examinations 
during  the  year,  recording  the  marks,  and  I 
also  question  the  teachers  about  the  individual 
pupils ;  when  they  come  up  for  final  examina- 
tion I  pass  upon  their  work,  make  further  in- 
auiry  ot  the  teachers  when  necessary,  and  upon 
le  whole  result  decide  the  question  of  promo- 
tion. 

It  is  not  always  best  to  be  too  strict  in  keep- 
ing back  pupils  who  do  not  come  up  exactly  to 
our  fixed  standard  in  all  respects.  We  all  know 
that  often  a  child  will  do  better  with  one  teacher 
than  another ;  in  one  g^ade  he  will  be  lazy  and 
care  for  nothing  but  play,  and  in  the  next  he 
will  suddenly  wake  up,  take  hold  and  pull 
through.    Sometimes  the  stimulus  comes  from 


the  teacher,  sometimes  the  time  of  life  may 
account  for  it;  either  way,  change  of  surround- 
ings seems  to  be  helpful.  We  should  never 
forget  that  we  cannot  make  a  mind  grow  any 
more  than  we  can  a  tree ;  we  can  i^move  ob- 
stacles, supply  nutriment,  improve  conditions, 
but  the  individual  life  must  take  hold  and  do  its 
own  growing. 

We  superintendents  must  be  careful  to  avoid 
treating  our  teachers  as  though  they  were 
machines.  We  may  sometimes  be  put  to  the 
blush  because  they  are  not  more  interested, 
and  do  not  try  to  do  better  work ;  but  they  will 
never  improve  unless  they  are  recognized  as 
human  beings.  When  a  teacher  has  been 
placed  over  a  school,  there  are  many  things  in 
which  the  superintendent  should  never  inter- 
fere. The  teacher*s  individuality,  like  the 
pupil's,  is  entitled  to  full  recognition.  Being  of 
suitable  age  and  character,  and  of  course  re- 
sponsible for  their  work  to  the  Directors  who 
employ  them,  and  to  the  Superintendent  as  their 
executive  officer,  it  does  not  seem  just  or  reason- 
able that  he  should  force  his  "system"  into  the 
schools  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  teachers 
mere  automata.  Of  course  the  Superintendent 
should  be  able,  and  should  feel  it  his  duty,  to 
offer  needed  suggestions ;  but  it  should  be  left 
to  commend  itself  to  the  judgment  of  the 
teacher.  There  are  plenty  of  teachers  who 
would  like  him  to  do  even  the  governing  of 
their  schools  for  them  ;  but  it  is  plain  that  this 
would  be  bad  for  all  parties.  In  all  these 
matters,  tact  and  common  sense  are  important 
factors. 

Mr.  Hockenberry :  I  feel  like  taking  up 
the  subject  at  the  point  where  my  friend  left 
off,  whether  pertinent  to  the  particular 
question  before  us  or  not — that  is,  the  re- 
lation of  the  Superintendent  to  his  teachers. 
I  approve  the  recommendation  that  we  shall 
not  attempt  to  put  ourselves  in  the  teachers' 
place,  and  tell  them  in  detail  what  they 
must  do:  the  teacher  is  or  should  be  an 
artist,  and  much  must  be  left  to  be  worked 
out  for  himself.  But  to  return  to  the  pro- 
motion question :  I  believe  there  should  be 
a  definite  intention  before  the  mind  of  the 
teacher  in  every  grade,  which  the  pupil  is  to 
realize  before  promotion  —  so  much  for 
sharply-defined,  clear-cut  system.  We  may 
not  always  get  there,  but  we  want  a  plain 
mark  to  aim  at.  I  do  not  insist  that  all  be 
absolutely  alike,  but  their  development 
should  be  as  nearly  equal  as  practicable. 
To  accomplish  this,  the  Superintendent  will 
try  to  have  his  teachers  see  things  as  he 
does,  work  along  the  same  lines,  and  strive 
for  similar  if  not  identical  results.  This 
need  not  and  in  our  case  does  not  prevent 
the  ''sliding  scale"  arrangement  to  let  a 
bright  pupil  advance  as  rapidly  as  he  can. 
But  at  the  other  end  there  is  a  difficulty. 
Having  promoted  nineteen-twentieths  of  the 
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pupils  of  a  grade,  what  of  the  remaining 
twentieth?  It  is  well  enough,  when  the 
Superintendent's  observation,  the  exami- 
nation n^rks,  the  teacher's  advice,  all  con- 
cur to  prevent  promotion,  to  ask  a  com- 
mittee of  Directors  to  make  an  examination 
and  so  divide  the  responsibility.  The 
holding  of  only  one  test  examination  at  the 
end  of  the  term,  and  fixing  a  rigid  percent- 
age standard,  is  unjust  and  unreliable.  The 
same  pupil,  with  the  same  questions,  may 
make  75  per  cent,  one  day  and  90  another, 
from  mere  temporary  causes. 

Mr.  Hotchkiss:  I  wish  to  ask  the  last 
speaker  whether  his  two  divisions  of  a  class 
would  both  be  doing  (say)  fourth-year  work 
at  the  same  time  ? 

Mr.  Hockenberry :  No ;  the  second  sec- 
tion would  have  at  least  some  third-year 
work.  The  first  section  is  usually  composed 
of  those  who  have  gained  a  year  below ; 
and  many  of  them  gain  another  in  the  High 
School,  taking  the  four  years'  course  in 
three,  and  so  saving  two  years  altogether. 

Mr.  Buehrle  :  The  apostles  of  ''  no  exam- 
ination "  do  not  seem  to  have  made  much 
progress  in  Pennsylvania.  Though  they 
have  been  telling  us  for  years  that  all  exam- 
inations are  so  much  humbug,  I  am  satisfied 
very  few  believe  them ;  for  everybody  who 
speaks  here  speaks  of  some  kind  of  exami- 
nation as  p^rt  of  his  system.  About  oppor- 
tunity for  advancement  of  the  bright  pupil, 
I  have  not  heard  much  objection.  I  do 
hear  people  say  that  the  "skipping"  of  a 
year  or  two  brings  our  graduates  out  too 
young — that  the  bright  child  is  over  stimu- 
lated— that  we  put  a  premium  on  cram, 
and  this  militates  against  true  education. 
It  seems,  too,  that  the  tendency  in  whatever 
form  of  examination  we  have,  is  to  insist  on 
the  fixed  standard — that  74  is  not  75,  or  79 
is  not  80.  I  do  not  see  much  harm  in  this. 
The  work  of  the  term  will  speak  for  itself  at 
final  examination,  if  properly  conducted. 

Mr.  Hockenberry:  In  the  lower  grades 
have  you  not  found  some  pupils  to  fail  at 
examination  on  account  of  timidity  ? 

Mr.  Buehrle:  Yes,  there  are  sporadic 
cases ;  and  we  then  accept  the  teacher's  ex- 
planation if  fairly  satisfactory.  Often  when 
they  are  nervous,  it  is  due  to  stupidity  of 
the  teacher — those  who  are  not  stupid  in 
other  things  sometimes  paint  the  examina- 
tions to  the  pupil  in  such  colors  as  to  make 
them  afraid.  You  will  find  the  "nervous" 
cases  come  year  after  year  from  the  same 
schools  and  teachers.  Now,  I  understood 
one  gentleman  to  say  in  substance  that  if  we 
attend  to  the  environment,  the  mind  will 


grow  itself — we  can  only  affect  the  con- 
ditions. Let  me  ^ddr— perhaps  I  The  child 
is  not  exactly  like  the  tree :  we  have  will  to 
deal  with  here, — and  sometimes  won't! 
[Laughter.]  How  shall  we  influence  the 
will  without  offering  suitable  inducements. 
The  older  pedagogue  appealed  to  the  head 
by  applications  to  "the  other  end;*'  bat 
our  times  will  not  tolerate  that.  We  can 
do  no  more  than  say — "This  do,  or  stay 
back. ' '  Teachers  are  very  human — ^they  do 
not  always  like  very  hard  work,  and  some- 
times their  examinations  do  not  amount  to 
much ;  so  I  think  the  superintendent  shonld 
participate  so  far  as  practicable.  He  cannot 
tell  what  is  needed  in  any  other  way  so  well 
as  by  looking  over  test-papers — it  is  better 
than  sitting  and  looking  on  in  a  school  for 
days. 

Mr.  Farquhar:  If  the  Superintendent  is 
to  do  that,  it  means  very  close  supervision, 
and  no  one  man  should  have  more  than  50 
schools  to  look  after.  The  large  counties 
could  be  subdivided  into  districts  of  that 
size,  each  with  its  supervising  officer,  and 
the  county  superintendent  at  their  heaid. 

Mr.  Wanner  (York) :  One  phase  of  the 
examination  problem  has  n.ot  been  pre- 
sented, which  seems  important.  Say  yon 
have  only  one  examination  for  promotion : 
part  of  the  class  passes,  part  fails :  how  do 
you  know  how  many  of  them  should  havt 
been  prepared?  That  single  examination 
does  not  tell.  We  have  tried  to  remedy 
this  by  looking  up  delinquents  early  in  the 
term — ^at  the  end  of  first,  second,  third 
month,  and  so  on.  For  ten  years  the  plan 
has  worked  satisfactorily.  It  puts  a  pre- 
mium on  each  day's  work.  A  class  may  be 
examined  any  day,  and  those  who  have  kept 
up  their  work  regularly  succeed,  and  the 
others  are  discovered.  Some  of  those  who 
at  first  are  most  dilatory  and  negligent  are 
thus  reached,  and  take  rank  among  the  best 
We  have  perhaps  a  dozen  of  these  examina- 
tions a  year,  and  keep  track  of  each  pupil's 
class  standing  all  along.  We  know  from  the 
beginning  what  we  have  to  work  with,  and 
what  we  have  to  contend  against.  The 
serious  objection  to  a  single  final  examina- 
tion or  even  two  a  year,  is  that  a  negligent 
pupil  is  allowed  to  stumble  or  slip  along  for 
six  months  or  a  year  without  being  pointed 
out. 

Mr.  Phillips  (Scranton):  I  do  not  see 
that  any  of  us  have  got  this  thing  to  work- 
ing right;  the  old  question  is  not  nearly 
answered  yet.  I  believe  we  are  wrong  aU 
the  way  along,  in  ordering  all  things  with 
reference   to  the  High   &:hool.     We   had 
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better  give  more  time  and  thought  to  those 
who  are  not  promoted,  because  they  do  not 
stay  with  us.  Why  should  they  "slide  "  or 
**  stumble"  along,  except  for  the  possibility 
of  being  shoved  out  at  the  other  end? 
Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  our  pupils  leave 
school  during  the  first  four  school  years; 
and  we  should  be  considering  how  to  do 
most  for  this  greatest  number.  Since  so  few 
ever  get  or  can  get  to  the  High  School, 
why  build  the  whole  educational  edifice 
with  reference  to  the  cupola  on  top?  My 
wonder  is,  not  that  some  do  not  get  along, 
but  that  anybody  does.  We  must  depend 
largely  upon  the  teacher  at  last  in  the  matter 
of  promotion ;  and  not  all  teachers  are  phi- 
losophers as  yet. 

Mr.  Patterson :  Our  friend  from  Scranton 
inust  not  think  we  are  all  back  where  Adam 
was.  We  do  not  condition  the  other  grades 
with  reference  to  the  High  School — we  say 
nothing  about  it  until  we  get  there.  In  the 
three  primary  grades  we  have  no  examina- 
tions, but  the  teachers  are  expected  to  have 
their  best  pupils  in  the  highest  class,  and  to 
prepare  them  for  promotion ;  if  they  come 
up  unprepared,  they  are  sent  back.  In 
the  secondary^  sub-grammar  and  grammar 
grades,  there  are  examinations  or  reviews 
frequently,  by  which  the  teachers  ascertain 
what  the  pupils  are  doing,  and  when  neces- 
sary notify  the  parents.  At  the  end  of 
December  we  examine  the  grammar  schools. 

1  prepare  and  seal  the  questions,  which  are 
delivered  to  the  teachers  simultaneously; 
they  gather  up  the  papers,  the  teachers 
meet,  exchange  papers,  we  go  over  them 
together,  and  promote  accordingly.  The 
examination  takes  place  in  the  forenoons, 
the  pupils  are  dismissed  for  the  day,  and  we 
go  over  the  papers  in  the  afternoons.  In 
the  High  School  the  examination  follows 
the  text-book ;  in  the  other  grades  there  is 
no  limit.  The  questions  given  involve 
straight  principles — no  conundrums.  With 
the  reviews  properly  worked,  not  more  than 

2  per  cent,  fail  to  pass.  Like  one  of  the 
previous  speakers,  we  grade  so  that  pupils 
of  good  capacity  can  make  two  years*  pro- 
gress in  one.  Dr.  Buehrle  seems  to  think 
we  graduate  our  pupils  too  young — I  do  not 
see  it.  Our  graduates  average  17,  there  are 
a  few  at  16,  and  an  occasional  one  at  15, 
and  I  think  that  is  right.  More  injury  is 
done  by  keeping  back  those  who  are  able  to 
advance  than  by  pushing  the  slower  pupils. 
We  have  tests  in  December  and  March,  and 
in  June  examine  for  promotion.  About  the 
"nervous"  cases,  I  find  that  when  they 
know  they  are  well  up  in  their  studies,  it 


strengthens  the  nerves  amazingly.  [Laugh- 
ter.] We  do  not  have  much  trouble  with 
the  "left  over"  cases — they  do  not  gener- 
ally come  back. 

Mr.  Phillips:  But  when  they  do  come 
back — what  then  ? 

Mr.  Patterson :  They  are  not  promoted 
unless  they  are  ready.  If  they  have  done 
the  necessary  work,  they  can  go  ahead  ;  if 
not,  they  can't. 

Mr.  Bogart:  Does  the  daily  work,  the 
attendance,  the  deportment,  count  in  mak- 
ing up  the  averages  ? 

Mr.  Patterson :  We  don't  have  to  con- 
sider the  deportment;  we  make  them  toe  the 
mark  all  the  time.  In  the  lower  schools  no 
grade  account  is  kept — in  the  higher  we  do. 
We  keep  record  of  our  two  examinations 
and  those  who  do  well  there,  do  well  at 
the  final. 

Mr.  Bogart :  And  the  conduct  does  not 
count  on  the  grade  ? 

Mr.  Patterson :  No ;  not  on  the  grade. 
Would  you  pass  along  a  goody-goody  boy 
who  would  not  work,  and  hold  back  a  mis- 
chievous one  who  got  there  ? 

Mr.  Bogart :  So  far  as  citizenship  is  con- 
cerned, deportment  often  counts  for  more 
than  scholarship.  We  count  it  all  in — con- 
duct, daily  work,  attendance  and  examina- 
tion work.  The  teachers  do  the  grading 
— we  test  them  upon  their  ability  to  grade. 
We  trust  them  to  examine  their  own  papers, 
and  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  exchange. 

Mr.  Patterson :  I  think  it  is  better  to  have 
more  than  one  opinion  on  the  papers ;  all 
teachers  are  not  equal  in  judgment,  however 
trustworthy. 

Mr.  Keith :  Examination  has  two  uses — 
one  to  test  the  pupil,  the  other  to  test  the 
character  of  the  teacher's  work.  With  a 
well-graded  course  of  study  it  is  easy  to  find 
out  whether  a  pupil  is  ready  to  go  up.  The 
trouble  I  find  is,  what  to  do  with  the  pupils 
who  cannot  be  passed  on. 

Mr.  Bogart:  On  a  standard  of  80,  it  is 
well  to  give  a  pupil  who  makes  76  to  78  a 
chance  on  probation  in  the  next  grade.  We 
do  that ;  and  if  a  pupil  cannot  or  will  not 
work  up,  they  are  sent  to  the  ungraded 
school. 

Mr.  Keith :  But  when  they  are  kept  back, 
as  has  been  said,  they  and  their  parents  are 
discouraged,  and  the  child  is  less  likely  to  do 
better.  Yet,  if  they  can't  do  the  work  of 
the  next  grade,  what  is  the  use  of  promoting 
them  ?    This  is  a  real  difficulty. 

Mr.  Shanor:  I  understand  that  in  this  city 
the  examinations  are  held  and  promotions 
made  two  months  before  the  close  of  the 
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term.  If  that  is  correct,  I  should  like  to 
hear  how  it  works. 

Mr.  Foose:  It  is  correct — the  examina- 
tions are  in  progress  now,  and  we  will  pro- 
mote immediately.  We  had  tried  all  sorts 
of  examination  and  grading  systems,  and 
found  all  more  or  less  unsatisfactory.  Now 
we  make  tests  all  along  through  the  year, 
sometimes  unknown  to  the  pupils;  record  is 
kept,  not  always  in  percentages,  and  upon  all 
these  results  the  teachers  are  expected  to  be 
able  to  recommend  those  who  are  prepared 
to  go  up,  without  any  final  examination. 
Those  who  are  not  so  recommended  are  ex- 
amined by  the  Superintendent,  and  if  found 
unfit  for  promotion  remain  in  the  lower 
class ;  there  is  no  other  way  except  a  sliding 
scale  involving  additional  teaching  force. 
Our  graduating  class  in  the  high  school  are 
examined  finally  in  April,  then  dismissed 
(subject  to  the  call  of  the  teacher)  until 
Commencement.  We  expect  to  dispense 
with  formal  examinations  as  the  bet'ter 
method  of  measuring  up  is  developed.  By 
dispensing  with  final  examination  we  get 
broader  teaching,  better  attendance,  better 
work,  and  are  released  from  a  great  annoy- 
ance and  waste  of  labor.  Examination 
should  be  necessary  only  in  cases  of  the  weak 
or  indifferent.  Conference  between  the 
teachers  above  and  below  is  helpful.  At  our 
grade  meetings  we  endeavor  to  cultivate  the 
judgment  of  teachers.  I  will  add  that  by 
starting  next  year's  work  on  next  Monday, 
we  get  two  months'  solid  work  in  before 
vacation,  and  our  pupils  are  in  school  to  the 
last  day,  instead  of  going  into  the  streets  as 
they  did  after  the  old  examination  near 
close  of  term.  Our  children  are  transferred, 
largely  without  any  special  examination, 
within  ten  days,  and  the  work  goes  right 
along.  Another  trouble  with  final  tests  is 
the  fact  that  has  been  mentioned,  that  the 
same  class,  with  the  same  questions,  will  get 
very  different  results  on  different  days ;  but 
observation  and  test  all  along  through  the 
year  prevent  mistakes  of  that  sort. 

The  discussion  closed  here. 

PICTURE  OF  DR.  WICKERSHAM. 

Supt.  Buehrle  said  that  since  the  meeting 
at  Philadelphia  our  distinguished  ex-State 
Superintendent,  Dr.  Wickersham,  had 
passed  away,  which  would  doubtless  be 
noted  by  resolution.  The  picture  yonder 
on  the  wall  reminded  him  of  a  very  fine 
photograph  at  Lancaster,  of  which  those 
who  desired  copies  might  obtain  them  by 
communicating  with  him,  as  he  would  be 
slad  to  order  them  with  one  he  proposed  to 
nave  made  for  himself. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  TO    DEPARTMENT. 

In  the  absence  of  Supt.  Luckey,  to  whom 
it  had  been  assigned,  this  subject  was 
taken  up  for  general  discussion,  which  was 
opened  by  Supt.  Wanner  (York),  who  said 
that  while  he  had  not  prepared  to  take  the 
lead  in  the  matter,  there  were  two  pointe  to 
which  he  wished  to  call  attention — one 
which  had  been  suggested  by  the  President 
of  his  Board,  and  another  on  his  own  ac- 
count. This  Director  is  a  shrewd  practical 
man  of  business,  and  in  looking  over  the 
report,  remarked  that  it  did  not  make  a 
separate  showing  of  the  amount  of  the  build- 
ing fund.  All  the  "resources"  and  "lia- 
bilities" of  the  two  funds  are  added  to- 
gether, and  the  balance  struck  by  a  single 
subtraction — so  a  surplus  in  one  fund  may 
offset  a  deficit  in  the  other,  and  neither  ap- 
pear separately.  Now  as  the  one  fund  can- 
not be  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  other, 
this  is  not  correct  book-keeping.  The  two 
accounts  should  be  balanced  separately;  it 
will  make  an  additional  column,  but  it  is 
necessary  for  full  information.  The  sugges- 
tion he  wished  to  make  on  his  own  account 
was  that  we  should  have  the  ages  of  the 
pupils  presented  in  statistical  form — so  many 
between  9  and  1 2,  between  1 3  and  1 5 ,  between 
15  and  18.  Such  a  report  would  be  espe- 
cially suggestive  at  this  time:  the  census  tells 
us  how  many  children  of  given  age  there  are 
in  a  town,  and  such  a  report  would  tell  as 
how  many  of  them  are  in  the  schools. 

Mr.  Buehrle:  Excepting  the  private 
schools,  which  in  some  places  would  make  a 
considerable  fraction  who  would  appear  to 
be  oift  of  school  unless  accounted  for, 

Mr.  Phillips:  The  pending  compulsory 
education  bill  provides  for  securing  this  in- 
formation. I  hope  we  will  declare  in  its 
favor  before  we  separate. 

Mr.  Wanner :  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
child  labor  employed  in  the  different  fac- 
tories, and  some  of  our  teachers  think  it  is 
rapidly  increasing;  but  we  have  no  trust- 
worthy data.  The  official  report  ought  to 
show  these  things.  Our  teachers  have  be- 
gun to  make  a  directory  of  the  pupils'  ages, 
residence,  etc.,  with  a  view  of  enabling  the 
Superintendent  to  give  statistics  to  the 
Board.  The  teachers  keep  it  posted  up  to 
date,  and  the  duplicate  in  the  Superintend- 
ent's office  is  posted  from  theirs.  The 
labor  is  not  great,  when  you  begin  with  the 
school  year,  and  keep  posted  up.  The 
year  when  we  get  the  census  figures  is  the 
best  time  to  do  this  work.  I  am  glad  the 
compulsory  bill  contains  such  a  provision. 

Mr.    Keith :  I  have  often  wondered,  in 
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looking  over  the  reports,  at  the  great  differ- 
ence in  the  average  attendance.  How  do 
they  get  it  ?  Do  some  of  us,  when  a  pupil 
who  teaves  earlj  in  the  month  and  comes 
back  late,  count  him  at  both  ends  ?  I  have 
never  been  able  to  understand  it.  I  think 
the  matter  of  school  age  would  be  of  great 
interest  if  we  could  have  a  general  plan, 
but  we  have  none.  Some  States  have  a  law 
requiring  a  census  to  be  taken  of  all  chil- 
dren of  school  age;  it  might  be  a  good 
thing  for  us.  Our  reports  should  give  some 
information  of  the  condition  of  school 
affairs  in  our  cities  beyond  the  bare  statis- 
tics—something definite  about  methods  of 
instruction,  manual  training,  etc.  We 
want  the  benefit  of  each  other's  experience. 
Our  reports  now  seem  to  fall  into  stereotyped 
forms,  and  when  one  has  written  the  same 
thing  half  a  dozen  times,  he  does  not  feel 
like  doing  it  again.  [Laughter.]  We 
ought  to  have  a  description  of  what  is  being 
done — and  the  reports  do  not  give  it. 

Mr.  McGinnes  :  The  reports  are  for  the 
information  of  all  who  are  interested  in 
what  is  being  done,  especially  the  new 
things.  I  do  not  see  why  one  should  hesi- 
tate about  giving  any  information  that 
might  be  useful  to  others. 

Mr.  Shimmell:  There  are  many  things 
we  would  like  to  know,  and  do  not  find  in 
the  reports.  Why  could  not  the  Depart- 
ment ascertain  by  correspondence  which 
subjects  are  most  timely,  and  then  call  on 
us  by  official  circular  for  the  information  ? 
That  would  remove  any  hesitation  about 
obtruding  ourselves.  But  if  we  are  '*  pro- 
gressing better  every  year,"  as  some  reports 
keep  telling  us,  we  shall  soon  need  no 
schools.     [Laughter.  ] 

Mr.  Buehrle:  We  city  and  borough 
officers  are  a  sort  of  amendment  to  the 
superintendency ;  the  Department  includes 
us  in  our  several  counties,  and  does  not 
make  any  special  call  on  us  as  cities — even 
Pittsburgh  is  merged  in  Allegheny.  In  our 
historical  development  the  lines  have  not 
yet  been  clearly  drawn,  but  I  think  it  is 
time  we  begin.  Why  should  we  not  focus 
our  attention  upon  special  subjects,  and  try 
to  get  the  help  needed  by  citizens  and 
boroughs  as  such  ?  We  ought  to  know  what 
impression  new  things  are  making,  what  are 
the  results,  how  much  has  been  done  in  the 
State  at  large.  We  do  not  know,  and  the 
reports  do  not  tell.  The  courses  of  study 
in  the  different  cities  would  be  interesting 
reading,  even  in  fine  print ;  we  could  then 
see  what  actual  work  is  done  in  grades  of 
the  same  name  in  different  places,  which 


would  avoid  misunderstanding  as  to  what  is 
meant  by  secondary,  or  grammar,  or  high 
school.  We  want  to  know  how  many  places 
have  burned  the  spelling  book.  We  want 
concrete  results  of  innovations,  ''  great  pro- 
gressive movements"  as  they  are  always 
advertised.  How  are  we  to  find  out,  if 
official  reports  are  confined  to  a  few  statis- 
tical matters,  and  even  these  do  not  give 
defitiite  information?  For  instance,  it  says 
''  Receipts  from  taxes  and  all  other  sources 
except  State  appropriation;"  but  there  is 
nothing  to  show  how  much  of  this  is  bor- 
rowed money,  how  much  of  the  tax  is 
collected  and  how  much  exonerated,  and  so 
on.  Giving  the  number  of  mills  tax  rate  is 
of  no  account,  while  one  district  assesses  up 
to  fair  value  and  levies  a  low  rate,  and 
another  assesses  low  and  rates  high.  Such 
figures  do  not  tell  a  true  story,  but  serve 
to  mislead  us.  We  want  to  know  the  aver- 
age attendance  and  the  amount  of  tax  col- 
lected^ rather  than  the  amount  levied.  These 
reports  might  be  improved  as  has  been  sug- 
gested, by  the  Department  calling  for  infor- 
mation on  two  or  three  special  topics  each 
year,  and  so  concentrating  our  attention  on 
common  points. 

Mr.  Patterson :  From  the  statistics  as  we 
have  them,  you  cannot  tell  what  it  costs  to 
educate  each  child.  We  do  not  add  in,  as 
we  should,  all  that  it  actually  costs,  which 
would  include  fuel,  janitor,  etc.  Say  we 
have  3,500  names  on  roll  during  the  year, 
3,000  monthly  enrollment,  1800  average 
attendance;  if  now  we  take  2,500  as  a 
divisor  into  the  whole  amount  of  money  to 
find  the  cost  per  scholar,  and  report  the  re- 
sult, we  simply  tell  what  is  not  true.  When 
pupils  are  promoted  during  the  term  they 
will  be  counted  twice,  if  we  follow  the  report. 
This  is  one  of  the  results  of  making  us  the 
tail  end  of  the  County  Superintendency. 
When  we  look  into  the  reports  for  statistics 
by  which  City  Superintendents  may  test 
and  compare  their  work,  we  find  we  have 
nothing — not  even  how  many  pupils,  or 
what  per  cent,  of  them,  are  in  the  Fourth 
Reader  grade.  To  be  sure,  they  tell  us  that 
they  have  the  best  schools  in  the  country, 
or  the  best  they  ever  had,  or  something  like 
that — but  that  don't  help  us  much. 

Mr.  Foose:  Not  much  reliance  is  to  be 
placed  on  percentages  of  attendance  when 
you  do  not  know  how  they  were  made. 
The  fairest  way  is  to  divide  the  total  num- 
ber of  days  present  by  the  number  enrolled 
during  the  month.  I  do  not  mean  to  find 
fault  with  anybody ;  I  know  how  these  forms 
crystallize  as  we  run  along,  and  how  difficult 
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it  is  to  know  in  advance  just  what  will  be 
wanted;  but  I  must  confess  that  we  need 
information  in  reference  to  lines  of  work 
which  are  not  touched  in  the  reports.  I 
should  like  to  know  something  definite 
about  the  High  Schools.  Some  States  get 
quite  full  accounts  of  their  courses  of  study, 
with  salaries  of  teachers,  and  other  useful 
facts.  In  making  statistics  you  can  easily 
do  much  work  with  little  benefit;  but  on 
this  line  the  information  would  be  worth 
more  than  its  cost.  There  is  a  large  drifting 
element  in  our  population— children  come 
to  us  from  all  sides,  and  expect  to  be  graded 
according  to  the  standard  of  the  place 
whence  they  came;  if  we  knew  what  was 
done  there,  it  would  help  us. 

Mr.  Rupert:  I  have  examined  the  reports 
in  reference  to  High  School  courses,  not  so 
much  because  it  was  more  important,  but 
from  the  great  diversity.  I  never  could  see 
how  room  is  made  for  Latin,  Greek  and 
German,  especially  in  small  towns.  I  think 
it  would  be  well  to  give  special  attention  to 
collecting  information  on  courses  of  study. 

Dr.  Waller:  Statistical  forms  are  the 
growth  of  years,  and  are  modified  by  cir- 
cumstances ;  there  has  been  no  considerable 
change  in  ours  for  many  years,  and  I  do  not 
know  of  any  such  demand  having  been 
made.  I  have  not  heard  here  any  evidence 
that  we  give  statistics  that  are  not  useful ; 
even  Dr.  Buehrle  would  need  the  "tax 
levied''  to  get  at  the  facts  he  wants.  All 
depends  on  what  you  are  looking  for.  The 
point  of  objection  seems  to  be  not  that  we 
get  what  we  do  not  want,  but  that  we  do 
not  always  get  what  we  do  want — which,  no 
doubt,  is  true.  The  teachers  who  must  fur- 
nish the  data  are  supposed  to  have  a  burden- 
some aggregate  of  duties  already,  and  while 
there  is  no  end  of  ways  to  multiply  them, 
we  should  consider  before  we  add  to  their 
labors.  There  is  so  much  diversity  in  the 
wants  of  different  places,  and  so  much  differ- 
ence here,  that  the  Department  could 
scarcely  tell  from  the  discussion  thus  far 
just  what  had  best  be  done.  If  this  body 
will  formulate  those  changes  upon  which 
they  agree,  we  will  consider  them — I  do  not 
say  we  can  adopt  them  all,  and  we  certainly 
cannot  make  any  change  immediately.  It 
is  a  matter  requiring  time.  The  fact  that 
one,  two  or  three  want  special  information 
does  not  prove  that  it  should  be  provided 
for  in  this  way.  This  report  is  a  mere 
summary  compiled  from  great  quantities  of 
statistical  work,  and  addition  to  it  is  no 
trifling  matter.  We  must  be  certain  that  a 
thing  is  generally  needed,  to  justify  the 


labor  and  cost  of  changes.  Remember  these 
three  points :  i .  Not  unnecessarily  to  burden 
the  teacher;  2.  To  obtain  the  consensus  of 
opinion  as  to  what  is  wanted ;  3.  Not  to  ex- 
pect the  report  to  be  made  so  voluminous 
that  people  will  be  lost  in  trying  to  get 
through  it,  besides  the  fact  that  it  may  be 
made  unduly  expensive. 

Mr.  Buehrle:  I  am  ready  to  move  that 
the  "amount  of  tax  collected"  be  substi- 
tuted for  "amount  of  tax  levied."  As  we 
have  it,  the  item  simply  does  not  tell  the 
truth.  Part  of  the  amount  levied  is  not  col- 
lected, as  we  all  know — how  much,  we  do 
not  know.  The  facts  are  now  ascertained 
and  duly  reported  to  the  Department,  and 
we  ought  to  have  them  where  we  could 
readily  find  them. 

Deputy  Supt.  Stewart:  One  gentleman 
said  he  did  not  know  how  to  find  the  cost 
of  educating  a  child  from  the  Report ;  yet 
here  it  is,  plainly  set  down.  I  admit  the 
blanks  are  not  all  they  should  be,  and  they 
have  been  modified  as  necessity  arose  ;  but 
I  see  no  use  in  multiplying  columns  that  are 
not  needed.  The  tax  levied  is  a  definite 
quantity,  appearing  on  the  face  of  the  du- 
plicate ;  some  of  it  is  not  collected  perhaps 
for  a  year,  some  never,  and  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  set  any  one  year  straight.  Our 
reports  are  as  fair  and  give  as  much  informa- 
tion as  those  of  any  State  in  the  Union. 
The  High  School  information  can  all  be 
obtained  by  correspondence,  in  many  cases 
from  printed  local  reports ;  but  perhaps  this 
information  and  some  about  the  night  scho(^ 
work  should  be  added.  It  is  always  right 
to  make  improvements,  but  it  is  well  first  to 
be  certain  that  they  are  improvements  ;  and 
as  to  the  amount  of  tax  collected,  I  think 
that  does  not  concern  either  you  or  us.  As 
has  been  said,  changes  in  this  report  cannot 
be  made  in  a  day ;  the  blanks  for  this  year 
are  issued ;  but  for  the  future,  if  we  can 
agree  as  to  what  additions  are  needed,  no 
doubt  they  will  be  made.  I  hope  the  meet- 
ing will  excuse  the  liberty  I  have  taken  in 
speaking,  when  not  a  member  of  the  body. 

Mr.  Patterson  :  I  believe  when  we  rent  a 
building  for  school  purposes,  it  is  charged  in 
here? 

Mr.  Stewart ;  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Patterson  :  Then  why  not  charge  in- 
terest on  cost  or  value  of  buildings  we  own  ? 
Let  us  be  a  little  consistent.  The  objection 
to  the  yearly  enrollment  as  a  basis  is  sound; 
it  should  be  either  the  monthly  enrollment 
or  the  average  attendance — ^perhaps  the 
monthly  enrollment  is  the  fairest  way.  The 
reason  I  do  not  know  the  cost  of  educating 
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a  child  is,  as  I  showed  before,  because  the 
whole  of.it  is  not  reported. 

Mr.  Hotchkiss :  The  State  reports  should 
show  what  each  community  has,  to  do  its 
work  with,  and  the  results.  As  a  Meadvil- 
lian,  I  do  not  care  what  Lancaster  levies  or 
collects.  The  matters  of  interest  are  cost 
per  pupil,  how  long  children  remain  in 
school,  and  the  like.  One  of  my  most  odi- 
ous duties  is  the  writing  of  these  reports ;  I 
shirk  it  all  I  can,  and  when  it  is  done  no- 
body reads  it,  not  even  myself.  It  would 
be  well  to  take  up  special  topics,  as  for  in- 
stance manual  training,  what  is  being  done 
to  educate  the  individual  pupil  as  distin- 
guished from  the  mass,  the  correlation  and 
coordination  of  studies,  etc.  Such  matters 
would  be  interesting  for  us  to  write  upon, 
and  for  others  to  read. 

Mr.  Farquhar :  Are  we  about  to  ask  the 
Department  to  go  into  writing  the  annals  of 
education  in  Pennsylvania  each  year?  I 
regard  these  statistical  publications  as  sim- 
ply compliance  with  the  law.  The  Depart- 
ment is  required  to  publish  certain  facts, 
and  it  does  so ;  we  can  go  on  and  draw  de- 
ductions if  we  so  desire.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  writing  history  if  the  Legislature 
will  provide  for  its  publication;  but  I  see 
no  reason  to  find  fault  with  the  public  offi- 
cers while  they  comply  with  the  law. 

Mr.  Hockenberry :  The  cost  per  pupil  per 
year  is  given.  If  interest  is  paid  on  bonds,  it 
is  included.  As  to  the  basis,  since  in  the 
majority  of  districts  we  provide  facilities  for 
all  the  children  of  school  age,  and  they  may 
come  any  time,  I  see  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  count  at  least  all  who  do  come. 

Mr.  Buehrle:  Of  course  there  was  no  per- 
sonal reflection  intended  by  or  upon  any- 
body. If  we  cannot  get  the  information  we 
want  in  the  report,  we  must  get  it  elsewhere  or 
go  without.  I  supposed  the  official  publica- 
tion was  for  information,  and  that  the  De- 
partment intended  to  inform  us,  and  cor- 
rectly. The  matter  to  which  I  specially 
referred  is  known  to  the  districts  concerned, 
it  is  reported  to  the  Department,  and  it 
seemed  proper  it  should  be  published  for 
comparison.  No  deductions  can  be  drawn 
that  will  have  any  definite  value,  when  some 
of  the  items  are  variable  quantities. 

Dr.  Waller:  Do  not  the  population,  etc., 
enter  into  your  question  ? 

Mr.  Buehrle :  Yes — the  school  population 
is  a  good  index ;  but  the  money  columns  are 
indefinite. 

On  motion  of  Supt.  L.  S.  Shimmell,  of 
Huntingdon,  the  Association  adjourned  till 
to-morrow  morning,  at  8:30. 


FRIDAY  MORNING. 


THE  Association  was  called  to  order  by 
President  Gotwals,  at  8:40,  and  on  mo- 
tion, Supt.  B.  F.  Patterson,  of  Pottsville, 
spoke  on  the  subject  of 

MODERN   DEVICES  VS.  SPELLING-BOOK,  GRAM- 
MAR AND   COMMON   SENSE. 

"Devices"  according  to  the  dictionary,  have 
some  relation  to  things  done  for  show  or  exhi- 
bition— I  don't  do  much  in  that  line.  I  am  just 
now  reminded  of  a  young  lady  teacher  who 
made  a  great  hit  at  Schuylkill  institute  by  giv- 
ing a  reading  exercise  to  a  clas|  of  children  who 
did  not  know  their  letters,  and  m  a  few  minutes 
teaching  them  to  read  "  Bats  have  wings."  One 
of  the  hearers  asking  her  why  she  chose  that 
subject,  she  replied  that  "  the  Superintendent 
had  heard  her  give  her  olA^  two  lessons." 
She  knew  only  three.  There  are  different 
kinds  of  bats.     [Laughter.] 

In  1859,  Pottsville  "burned  the  spelling- 
book,"  and  the  word  system  was  in  all  its  glory 
until  1867.  Meanwhile  I  came  there  to  teach 
the  high  school,  and  in  that  year  was  elected 
Superintendent.  I  was  cautioned  in  effect  (hat 
my  predecessor  having  been  the  one  man  in 
the  world  who  knew  it  all,  I  could  not  do  better 
than  keep  on  along  his  lines.  But  I  wanted  the 
children  taught  to  spell,  and  after  a  few  months 
bought  an  old  spelling-book  that  had  escaped 
the  flames,  and  auring  the  rest  of  that  term  one 
of  the  primary  teachers,  with  only  ninety  pupils, 
printed  upon  the  blackboard  the  columns  of 
words  just  as  they  stood  in  the  book,  and  had 
them  copied.  In  June  *68  the  statistics  of  this 
school  and  the  others  were  reported  together, 
and  in  view  of  the  results,  the  Board  without 
debate  went  back  to  the  spelling-book.  A  good 
deal  of  what  calls  itself  progress  is  principally 
an  attempt  to  get  out  of  hard  work.  I  am  will- 
ing to  work  less,  if  as  good  results  are  forth- 
coming: but  they  are  not.  I  sometimes  think 
we  bother  too  much  about  modifying  the  en- 
vironment; perhaps  Providence  designed  it  for 
our  good,  and  we  had  better  struggle  with  it. 
Difficulties  must  be  met  and  overcome  some 
day,  and  we  may  as  well  begin  early. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  we  teach  the  A-B- 
C's.  Many  of  our  pupils  know  all  or  part  of 
them  when  they  begin  school,  and  when  they 
don't,  we  teach  them.  We  have  them  draw 
them,  and  in  two  weeks  the  average  pupil  knows 
them — some  learn  them  in  two  days,  and  some 
few  take  two  months.  Then  we  teach  them 
syllables — not  "  a-b  abs,"  that  is  antiquated, 
but  "b-aba*s,"  and  "b-ebe*s."  Of  course 
they  soon  strike  combinations  that  mean  some- 
thing, and  how  their  eyes  twinkle  when  they 
find  that  g-o  is  go,  without  help  from  the 
teacher !  That  is  success,  triumph,  and  they 
enjoy  it  as  much  as  play.  Of  course  the  "word- 
method"  people  are  surprised  and  disgusted ; 
but  since  no  child  ever  did  or  ever  will  learn  to 
read  without  knowing  the  letters,  why  not  teach 
them  at  first  ?  We  do,  and  are  satisfied  with 
the  results;  we  give  in  an  average  of  five 
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months  800  easy  words  from  the  spelling- 
book,  and  when  the  children  have  learned 
these  by  drawing  and  printing  them,  and  then 
find  them  as  they  spell  over  the  lesson  in  the 
Reader,  there  is  another  success.  Teachers 
may  discontinue  the  spelling  lessons  whenever 
the  pupil  is  able  to  spell  out  his  lesson  in  the 
Reader ;  so  the  quick  pupil  may  get  less  than 
800  words,  and  the  slow  one  more — we  find  it 
an  advantage  to  keep  these  a  little  longer  on 
calling  letters  and  words  at  sight.  We  give  little 
attention  in  reading  to  making  the  pupil  em- 
phasize just  as  the  teacher  does.  All  of  us  are 
not  built  alike,  and  can  no  more  emphasize 
alike  than  we  can  write  alike — and  you  know 
after  drilling  a  cl^s  for  years  on  one  kind  of 
penmanship,  they  will  each  have  an  individual 
style  in  six  weeks  after  leaving  school.  So  with 
inflection ;  our  voices,  brogues,  feelings  differ, 
and  we  don*t  want  everylx)dy  to  imitate  any- 
body, even  the  teacher.  As  we  go  along 
through  the  2d  and  3d  Reader,  the  humdrum 
style  disappears,  and  we  get  into  shape;  the 
pupils  know  the  letters,  and  their  combinations. 
The  word-system  people  tell  you  when  asked 
how  the  pupils  learn  the  letters,  "  They  come, 
we  don*t  know  where  from."  I  know— from 
the  mothers,  brothers,  and  sisters  at  home. 
Shut  away  a  child  from  this  home-teaching  of 
the  alphabet,  give  him  the  word  system  pure 
and  simple,  and  he  will  never  learn  to  read 
while  he  lives. 

We  teach  the  multiplication  table,  too.  We 
have  them  say  it  forward,  and  backward,  and 
crosswise,  till  it  is  part  of  their  **  environment." 

We  teach  grammar,  using  March's  Parser  in 
the  lower  grade,  and  Lyte*s  Grammar  in  the 
grammar  school.  They  work  on  simple  sen- 
tences till  about  12  years  old,  and  the  exercises 
in  picking  out  the  name-words,  etc.,  are  so 
interesting  that  they  are  willing  to  leave  other 
studies  for  grammar.  By  this  time  (12  years) 
they  have  mastered  simple  sentences,  with 
single  subject  and  predicate,  and  when  you  add 
on  half  a  dozen  adjuncts,  they  will  tell  you  what 
kind  of  modifiers  they  are.  In  the  grammar 
school  they  get  compound  sentences,  analyze 
into  clauses  and  show  their  relation.  When  I 
first  went  to  Pottsville  we  had  a  grammar  book 
in  the  High  School — now  we  have  not ;  but  in 
children's  children  of  my  early  pupils  I  can 
recognize  the  false  syntax  I  taught  them  out  of 
that  old  Bullions — ^the  wrong  forms  were  drilled 
in,  to  stay  for  generations.  But  we  have 
learned  something,  and  teach  no  more  false 
syntax  in  any  school.  If  you  want  to  bury  or 
burn  any  books,  you  should  practice  on  that 
kind. 

In  the  line  of  **  composition  "  we  have  in  the 
secondary  grade  at  least  once  a  week  (may  be 
two  or  three  times)  a  little  story  or  other  inter- 
esting reading,  of  which  the  children  write  out 
what  they  remember.  We  do  not  have  what 
some  call  '*  language  lessons ;"  we  assume  that 
all  have  some  ideas,  and  that  these  will  find 
expression. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  say  that  I  think  we 
did  not  do  right  by  "  English  as  She  is  Taught." 
There  are  places  where  just  that  kind  of  teach- 


ing is  done,  and  it  needs  to  be  shown  up.  I 
know  of  an  instance  where  a  pupil  solemnly 
recorded  that  "two  navigators  are  equal  to 
a  deformity."  They  use  words  without  any 
idea  of  their  meaning.  Some  of  us  are  carryin? 
loads  to-day  fior  which  our  teachers  in  schod 
and  college  are  to  blame. 

Mr.  McGinnes :  It  would  be  a  misfortune 
if  the  rising  generation  were  taught  ex- 
clusively by  either  of  two  classes — those 
who  accept  the  new  because  it  is  new  and 
reject  the  old  because  it  is  old,  or  those  who 
cling  to  the  old  because  it  is  old  and  reject 
the  new  because  it  is  new.  The  educator 
must  try  to  find  the  happy  mean.  In  ar- 
ranging the  subject  of  this  discussion,  the 
Committee  might  properly  have  put  the 
**  common  sense"  between  the  grammar  and 
the  spelling-book.  There  is  as  little  sense 
in  teaching  meaningless  words  as  in  burning 
the  spelling-book.  It  is  a  mistake  to  teach 
technical  grammar  to  minds  not  sufficiently 
matured.  When  I  find  a  class  engaged 
upon  "All  are  architects  of  fate,  working 
on  the  walls  of  time,"  and  find  that  they 
define  architects  as  bricklayers,  and  have  no 
intelligent  idea  as  to  the  walls  of  time,  can- 
not spell  "architect,"  nor  place  the  capitals 
or  punctuation — then  I  think  technical 
grammar  has  been  put  where  it  does  not  be- 
long, to  the  exclusion  of  what  does.  We 
ought  not  to  condemn  devices  by  wholesale 
any  more  than  spelling>books  or  gramnoar. 
It  is  not  fair  to  argne  from  their  misuse  in 
favor  of  abolishing  them.  Everything  in 
its  place. 

Mr.  Hockenberry :  The  end  proposed  in 
the  study  of  grammar  is  "to  use  the  English 
language  correctly."  The  study  of  tech- 
nical grammar  as  we  have  it  does  not  accom- 
plish this.  The  work  that  will  accomplish 
it  is  what  we  want  to  give  the  pupil,  at  the 
proper  age.  An  excellent  way  to  begin 
composition  is  the  reproduction  of  stories  or 
other  matter  read  to  them ;  it  is  better  to 
tell  the  story  than  to  read  it.  Reproduction 
cultivates  the  memory ;  then  let  them  make 
additions  to  develop  invention.  Again, 
read  a  lengthy  extract,  to  be  expressed  in  as 
few  words  as  possible.  There  is  a  danger 
in  false  syntax,  but  I  believe  it  has  its  use. 
We  learn  by  use  of  contrast  in  other  matters; 
why  not  here? 

Mr.  Buehrle:  The  apostles  of  the  "new 
education  "  have  had  the  floor  so  generally 
in  Pennsylvania  that  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee thought  it  well  to  ascertain  whether 
the  apparent  acquiescence  was  real,  and 
whether  the  doctrine  of  Parker,  Ballicl, 
MacAlister  &  Co.  was  being  reduced  to 
practice — ^and  by  calling  on  Brother  Patter- 
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son  we  expected  to  find  out.  The  plan 
seems  to  work.  About  the  false  syntax,  we 
have  no  occasion  for  any  other  examples 
than  those  given  in  the  prevalent  forms 
of  speech  in  the  community.  Children, 
teachers,  superintendent,  furnish  specimens 
enough,  without  expressly  creating  more. 
As  for  grammar,  we  still  have  Bullions.  I 
see  no  reasonable  objection  to  technical 
grammar.  It  is  valuable  as  a  logical  exer- 
cise; what  better  mental  training  than 
analysis  of  language?  And  I  am  not  sure 
that  age  has  so  much  to  do  with  it.  The 
prevalent  prejudice  against  early  develop- 
ment is  all  wrong — I  don't  and  can't  accept 
it.  Nearly  all  great  men  give  early  evidence 
of  superiority — Caesar,  Napoleon,  Long- 
fellow, Humboldt,  Newton,  and  the  list 
might  be  indefinitely  increased.  The  theory 
that  early  development  is  evidence  of  weak- 
ness finds  no  support  in  the  history  of  the 
race.  I  do  not  mean  that  children  should 
be  prodded  or  forced  forward,  but  they 
should  be  allowed  and  assisted  to  develop. 

Mr.  Hotchkiss:  Does  anybody  want  to 
keep  them  back  ? 

Mr.  Buerhle :  Yes ;  some  people  say,  "  no 
grammar  before  fifteen" — and  then  how 
many  will  ever  get  it  ?  We  begin  at  ten, 
get  to  Bullions  at  twelve ;  before  ten  the 
pupil  has  no  language-lesson  book,  but  the 
teacher  uses  one  as  a  guide. 

Mr.  Bogart:  It  may  be  a  question  how 
great  men  Napoleon  and  Caesar  were,  and 
whether  any  of  those  mentioned  were  more 
advanced  than  many  of  our  young  men  of 
same  age.  What  was  a  great  man  then  may 
be  a  meagre  one  now.  Who  hinders  early 
development  ?  I  suppose  it  is  not  develop- 
ment to  have  pupils  parrot  over  what  they 
do  not  comprehend.  Our  boys  have  to  do 
some  work  on  many  lines,  and  cannot  do  so 
much  on  any  one. 

Mr.  Boger :  How  does  knowing  the 
names  of  the  letters  help  the  pupil  to  pro- 
nounce the  words  ? 

Mr.  Patterson :  I  suppose  he  must  know 
the  names  of  the  letters  in  order  to  spell. 
The  proof  of  the  soundness  of  our  position 
is  the  fact  that  children  who  never  heard  of 
phonetics  and  learned  the  letters,  get  the 
sounds  better  than  those  who  had  '<  word- 
method"  and  phonetics,  but  no  letters. 
Our  children  go  on  from  their  syllables  to 
pronounce,  spontaneously — we  have  no  diffi- 
culty. 

Mr.  Phillips :  I  find  that  pupils  taught  by 
the  word  method  get  in  the  letters  in  a  very 
short  time,  the  same  as  others ;  but  we  save 
the  time  foolishly  wasted  in  calling  them 


over  by  name  at  the  beginning,  and  avoid 
doing  too  many  things  at  once.  The  differ- 
ence is  in  our  favor. 

Mr.  Patterson :  Oh  yes ;  when  the  par- 
ents at  home  teach  your  pupils  the  letters, 
they  get  there  the  same  as  ours  where 
the  teacher  does  it.  Put  up  the  evi- 
dence. We  brought  to  institute  papers 
fresh  from  the  press,  unrolled  them,  and  had 
the  children  read ;  and  an  apostle  of  the 
word  method  on  the  platform  said  it  was  im- 
possible— they  must  have  been  taught  by 
that  method — which  is  like  more  of  their 
arguments. 

Mr.  Foose:  How  long  does  it  take  to 
teach  your  800  words? 

Mr.  Patterson :  Five  months  on  an  aver- 
age ;  very  few  take  much  longer.  The  aver- 
age pupil  reaches  the  4th  Reader  in  two 
years — some  exceptions  get  there  in  10 
months,  and  other  exceptions  take  40 
months.  All  these  ''methods"  stand  on 
the  supposition  that  all  children  are  created 
alike,  and,  ground  through  the  same  mill, 
will  come  out  alike — but  they  won't.  In 
our  primary  grade,  pupils  say  their  lessons 
individually;  when  they  get  into  the  ist 
Reader,  three  or  four  in  a  class ;  so  we  know 
where  each  one  is — his  condition  and  pros- 
pects. Each  starts  where  he  can,  goes  right 
on,  and  is  not  kept  back ;  the  average  child 
can  make  two  grades  in  one  year.  We  are 
surprised  at  the  independent  reading  done 
by  our  pupils  out  of  school,  in  papers  and 
books,  from  8  years  onward. 

Mr.  Hotchkiss:  Do  your  pupils  exhaust 
their  800  words  by  the  time  they  get 
through  4th  Reader? 

Mr.  Patterson :  Some  few  words  they  may 
never  get  in  lessons ;  nearly  all  are  used  in 
3d  Reader.  I  might  add  that  sometimes 
we  have  to  compromise  a  little  in  cases 
where  the  pupil  is  good  in  reading  but  poor 
in  arithmetic.  In  the  lower  grades  we  pro- 
mote on  the  reading  basis ;  above  that,  oa 
arithmetic,  since  you  cannot  take  the  next 
grade  in  that  till  you  have  mastered  the 
former.  You  may  teach  geography  of  Eu- 
rope before  you  are  through  United  States, 
but  you  can't  teach  percentage  before  you 
know  decimals ;  so  we  take  arithmetic  for 
the  basis  from  there  up,  and  of  necessity 
keep  back  a  good  reader  now  and  then. 

Mr.  Wanner:  What  number  work  goes 
with  the  ist  Reader? 

Mr.  Patterson :  The  A-B-C  class  count  to 
100  and  write  the  figures  on  their  slates.  As 
they  get  along  in  their  800  words,  they  learn 
to  write  from  100  to  300;  then  we  teach 
them  to  read  numbers  in  three  columns — 
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units,  thousands,  millions,  which  we  think  is 
better  than  units,  tens,  hundreds.  With  the 
I  St  Reader  they  add  and  subtract  a  little, 
mechanically— easy  examples,  as  a  sort  of 
side  issue.  With  3d  and  4th  Reader  they 
get  the  four  rules,  mechanically^  with  small 
problems  written  on  the  board;  the  next 
grade,  miscellaneous  problems,  mixing  the 
four  rules.  We  think  when  they  know  thor- 
oughly addition  and  subtraction,  they  have 
the  foundation  of  all  number  thinking,  and 
we  drill  them  thoroughly  on  these  \  without 
such  drill,  they  will  be  crippled  through  life. 

Mr.  Streeter  :  In  promoting,  say  from  2d 
to  3d  Reader,  how  do  you  test  them  ? 

Mr.  Patterson :  Take  a  lesson  from  about 
the  middle  of  the  book,  and  see  if  they  can 
read  it  reasonably  well. 

Mr.  Hotchkiss :  I  wish  to  ask  Dr.  Buehrle 
how  much  time  in  each  grade  he  gives  to 
written  language  work  ? 

Mr.  Buehrle  :  I  cannot  answer  very  defi- 
nitely. We  have  daily  exercises;  in  the 
lower  grade,  perhaps  fifteen  minutes  of  the 
teacher's  time,  and  more  by  the  pupil. 

Mr.  Rupert :  I  think  the  new  education 
has  scarcely  had  fair  treatment.  Nobody 
says  that  the  letters  shall  not  be  taught,  but 
that  the  word  has  more  interest  for  begin- 
ners, and  the  letters  are  given  incidentally, 
not  accidentally.  Nobody  says  technical 
grammar  shall  be  abandoned  ;  the  question 
is,  at  what  stage  shall  it  be  introduced?  It 
may  be  right  not  to  take  it  up  before  High 
School.  Of  course,  those  who  do  not  stay 
so  long,  will  get  none.  We  emphasize 
other  language  work  and  omit  analysis,  even 
at  12  years  old.  You  can  teach  spelling 
without  the  book,  but  we  have  books. 

Mr.  Shanor:  You  pick  up  a  primary 
Speller,  and  find  such  words  as  "  malleable." 
I  should  like  to  hear  what  use  there  is  in 
putting  time  and  work  upon  words  of  which 
the  learner  does  not  understand  the  mean- 
ing. Those  who  object  to  that  are  right, 
and  are  striking  at  wrong ;  and  they  should 
be  commended  instead  of  condemned. 

The  discussion  closed  here,  and  on  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Buehrle  the  subject  assigned  to 
Supt.  Baer  of  Reading  was  now  taken  up. 
By  vote  of  the  body,  Supt.  Foose  was  re- 
quested to  open  the  discussion,  and  to  give 
his  experience  in  Harrisburg.  He  re- 
sponded as  follows,  on 

THE  WAYS  AND  MEANS  OF  SECURING 
QUAUnED  TEACHERS. 

Of  course  I  did  not  expect  to  be  put  in  this 

r>sition,  and  due  allowance  will  be  made ;  but 
can  give  you  our  experience,  and  it  may  be 
of  use  to  some  others.  ) 


To  understand  the  situation  here,  a  litde  his- 
tory is  necessary.  Our  Board  consists  of  twenty- 
five  members.  Before  we  adopted  the  present 
system,  whenever  there  was  a  vacancy  for  a 
teacher,  all  of  these  were  victims  of  persecution ; 
there  were  fifty  or  sixty  candidates,  each  had 
his  own  applicant,  and  all  possible  pressure  was 
brought  to  bear— churches,  societies,  business 
relations,  everything  in  short — and  in  the  clash 
of  influences,  often  the  weakest  candidate  was 
successful.  It  was  curious  to  see  how  deficient 
scholarship  was  always  offset  by  supposed  nat- 
ural qualifications  of  a  high  order.  Such  a 
nuisance  did  all  this  become  that  some  Directors 
would  leave  town  till  the  struggle  was  over. 
Finally,  driven  to  desperation,  the  Board 
adopted  the  present  rule,  that  all  applicants 
must  be  examined,  and  the  best  certificate  shall 
receive  the  appointment.  When  this  was  pro- 
posed, it  was  fought  by  the  Normal  School 
graduates  and  holders  of  State  certificates,  by 
the  weak  applicants  and  their  friends,  and  by 
the  citizens  generally;  but  the  Directors  had 
decided  that  self-preservation  was  the  first  law, 
and  it  went  through.  So  now  I  examine  every- 
body. The  Normal  graduates  who  apply 
usually  stand  very  high ;  the  exceptions  are  few; 
they  are  generally  well  up  in  the  branches  they 
have  been  taking. 

Vacancies  are  always  in  the  primary  grade 
(owing  to  promotion),  except  when  we  want 
specidties.  There  are  two  grades  of  salaries; 
the  primary  runs  up  to  $45,  the  higher  grade 
to  |6o.  After  ten  years*  successful  teaching, 
the  salary  is  increased.  The  Committee  and 
the  Superintendent  (largely  the  latter)  are  the 
judges  of  success:  the  Board  always  sustains 
their  decisions.  I  keep  notes  of  the  work  in 
every  school;  when  the  question  comes  up, 
*'  Shall  this  salary  be  increased  ?"  my  notes  aie 
given  to  the  Committee;  if  the  work  is  not  satis- 
factory and  the  increase  is  refused,  when  the 
teacher  or  her  friends  come  to  me  I  show  them 
the  same  notes.  Since  this  rule  has  been  in 
operation,  we  have  little  interference;  there 
was  opposition  at  first,  but  not  now.  Naturally 
there  is  some  sensitiveness  among  the  Normal 
graduates ;  but  when  I  tell  them  it  is  the  posi- 
tive rule  of  the  Board,  either  they  are  examined 
or  I  see  no  more  of  them.  In  cases  where  the 
teacher  has  been  in  service  the  specified  time, 
and  I  cannot  recommend  increase  of  salary,  I 
sometimes  ask  the  Committee  to  look  at  the 
school  in  operation,  and  they  see  the  status  for 
themselves. 

Our  Board  now  reco^izes  no  applicant  who 
has  not  either  received  mstruction  in  the  train- 
ing school  or  had  successful  experience  else- 
where. Our  training  school  gives  two  years  of 
professional  work — Uiat  is,  the  book-work  is  on 
professional  studies,  and  the  pupil-teachers  have 
charge  of  schools  for  a  number  of  weeks  under 
supervision  of  the  training  teacher.  They  also 
do  some  work  under  the  drawing  teacher. 
Acquirements  must  equal  what  is  required  of  a 
hieh  school  graduate  in  order  to  enter  this 
school.  This  year  we  received  seven  pupils, 
last  year  eighteen.  We  have  an  average  of 
half  a  dozen  vacancies  in  our  teaching  force  to 
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fill  each  year — this  year  none  so  far,  last  year 
eleven.  There  are  two  schools  in  the  building 
with  the  training  school,  covering  the  three 
lower  primary  grades,  to  2d  or  3d  Reader,  which 
are  taught  by  these  pupils,  and  cost  us  the  |8oo 
salary  of  the  training  teacher.  Without  this 
school  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  carry 
out  the  rule  of  the  Board,  get  our  teachers 
trained,  and  keep  our  system  straight;  and  as 
you  see,  it  costs  us  little  more  than  it  would  to 
teach  those  two  schools  otherwise. 

These  pupil-teachers  also  do  substitute  work 
when  needed.  I  make  the  selection,  and  adapt 
the  teacher  to  the  work  so  far  as  possible.  I 
try  to  eive  the  school  the  best  service,  and  to 
show  the  teachers,  the  directors,  and  the  people 
that  the  pupils  of  our  training  school  are  equal 
to  almost  any  kind  of  work.  We  have  had  this 
school  for  two  years.  Before  that  time  we  got 
more  poor  teachers ;  we  get  some  now,  but  they 
are  exceptional— there  has  been  very  great  im- 
provement. 

Mr.  Buehrle:  I  have  tried  for  years  to 
make  people  believe  they  ought  to  pay  for 
what  they  get,  and  have  some  competent 
judge  to  test  it.  I  am  very  glad  Harrisburg 
has  such  a  system,  and  hope  it  will  become 
general. 

Mr.  Rupert :  I  have  been  trying  a  Normal 
class,  and  should  be  glad  to  have  the  opinion 
of  others  upon  it.  Our  Board  has  no  such 
rule  as  Harrisburg — I  wish  they  had.  The 
Board  selects  from  the  High  School  gradu- 
ates— no  other  has  a  chance.  Since  it  is 
practically  certain  that  these  home  appli- 
cants will  get  the  positions,  regardless  of 
outside  scholarship  and  experience,  I  must 
do  the  best  I  can  with  them;  so  I  have 
formed  a  class,  and  once  a  week  instruction 
is  given  by  the  superintendent  in  the  form 
of  lectures ;  there  has  been  no  opposition 
thus  far.  It  would  be  well  for  these  young 
graduates  to  go  into  good  schools,  and  get 
ideas  from  actual  work.  This  S3r8tem — first 
lectures,  then  observation  and  report — is 
only  a  makeshift,  to  be  sure ;  but  what  bet- 
ter can  be  done,  when  you  cannot  have  ex- 
perienced teachers  ?  • 

Mr.  Patterson:  We  examine  everybody — 
Normal  graduates  included.  A  dozen  grad- 
uates of  high  school  come  up  for  examina- 
tion every  year;  if  their  scholarship  is  good, 
they  all  have  a  chance  at  substitute  work, 
and  when  vacancies  occur  the  Board  selects 
from  these.  Sometimes,  of  course,  the  one 
that  we  want  least  has  the  most  friends ;  but 
when  they  get  in,  it  is  my  duty  to  give  them 
all  the  help  I  can,  and  if  they  will  try  to 
work  we  get  along  all  right.  I  would  like 
to  ask  Supt.  Foose  if  his  committee  don't 
sometimes  get  to  a  school  on  the  wrong  day 
to  judge  a  teacher's  work. 


Mr.  Foose :  I  suppose  that  happens  once 
in  awhile,  but  they  do  not  judge  from  that 
alone — they  have  my  notes  of  the  work  all 
along.  However,  the  refusal  to  increase 
salary  is  their  responsibility.  It  is  not  al- 
ways easy  to  make  Directors  see  their  duty, 
any  more  than  other  people.  When  I  came 
here,  there  were  but  two  or  three  Normal 
graduates  employed,  and  no  more  could  get 
in ;  I  believed  that  these  State  schools  were 
the  proper  place  to  look  for  teachers,  and 
advised  accordingly ;  now  there  are  a  large 
number,  about  30,  and  no  worthy  Normal 
graduate  stays  out  long  who  takes  the  exam- 
ination. I  opposed  the  examination  of  Nor- 
mals  when  the  rule  was  adopted,  but  having 
seen  it  do  good,  I  must  so  testify.  I  would 
like  to  hear  from  the  State  Superintendent 
on  this  point.  As  I  said,  the  rule  was  forced 
upon  us,  and  the  Board  adopted  it  to  en- 
trench themselves  against  the  importunity 
of  the  friends  of  weak  applicants.  What 
else  could  they  do  ? 

Dr.  Waller:  Where  a  rule  is  adopted  in 
self-defence,  and  meets  the  case,  of  course  it 
is  justified ;  but  until  explained,  it  looks  like 
a  reflection  upon  the  Normal  schools,  which 
is  unfortunate.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  our 
graduates  did  credit  to  themselves  here.  I 
hope  this  body,  sustaining  so  prominent  a 
relation  to  the  cause  of  education,  will  give 
full  weight  to  Prof.  Foose's  words — that  the 
Normal  schools,  being  part  of  the  State 
system,  we  should  all  look  to  them  for 
teachers.  Where  the  rule  is  that  applicants 
must  have  either  experience  or  training,  it 
will  be  easy  to  send  enough  of  your  High 
School  graduates  to  the  Normal  Schools  to 
give  you  an  abundant  supply.  I  have  in 
mind  a  place  where  the  Superintendent  in- 
sisted that  candidates  must  have  experience 
or  training:  the  Board  said,  ''We  want 
our  own  graduates."  They  were  Catholic, 
the  Superintendent  was  Protestant,  and  they 
feared  some  interference  on  that  line;  but 
he  induced  them  to  try  sending  their  gradu- 
ates to  Normal  School,  and  as  soon  as  they 
came  back  into  the  schools  the  opposition 
faded  out.  All  of  you  can  do  the  same  if 
you  will — it  is  neither  difficult  nor  expen- 
sive ;  the  low  figures  at  the  Normal  Schools 
make  it  possible  for  almost  any  one.  Of 
course  these  schools  are  not  pierfect;  nor 
are  they  equal  in  every  respect ;  but  as  we 
have  them,  we  ought  to  use  them,  and  bring 
them  up  to  the  mark.  Compare  them  with 
what  is  offered  as  a  substitute.  In  a  city 
training  school  there  is  one  teacher  to  do 
the  preparation ;  in  a  Normal  school,  a  corps 
of  trained  experts — ^which  is  likely  to  be  of 
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greater  benefit?  It  will  hardly  be  disputed 
that  contact  with  learned  and  experienced 
professors,  and  the  inspiration  of  numbers 
in  a  great  school,  have  a  broadening  in- 
fluence, which  cannot  be  equaled  in  the 
local  school.  If  the  Normal  schools  are  not 
broad  enough,  let  us  broaden  them  still 
more. 

Mr.  Streeter:  When  you  are  perfectly 
aware  that  you  cannot  honestly  recommend 
a  particular  school,  what  ought  you  to  do? 

Dr.  Waller:  Do  not  recommend  that 
school — send  your  pupils  to  another.  That 
will  bring  about  the  remedy. 

Mr.  Streeter:  Not  always,  in  my  exper- 
ience. 

Mr.  Patterson :  No ;  they  will  go  to  work 
on  another  line,  and  try  to  put  the  Superin- 
tendent out. 

Mr.  Phillips:  Four  years  ago  the  Board 
of  Control  of  Scranton  passed  a  resolution 
that  a  training  school  should  be  established 
whenever  recommended  by  the  Superinten- 
dent. The  only  thing  that  has  deterred  me 
thus  far  is  the  consideration  mentioned  by 
Supt.  Foose  and  emphasized  by  Dr.  Waller 
— loyalty  to  the  Normal  schools  as  part  of 
the  State  system.  In  four  years  our  Normal 
graduates  have  gone  up  from  4  to  30,  but 
their  work  has  not  always  been  satisfactory. 
We  can  all  offer  advice  in  superfluous  quan- 
tity, but  the  remedy  here  is  not  in  our 
hands,  but  lies  with  the  State  Department. 
Let  them  send  out  uniform  questions,  have 
the  papers  examined  here,  and  pass  no  half- 
done  work.  I  am  sorry  to  make  this  criti- 
cism, for  I  brought  to  my  work  enthusiasm 
for  the  Normal  Schools.  If  our  graduates 
from  High  Schools  are  weak,  the  additional 
course  should  be  a  protection ;  but  it  does 
not  prove  so.  We  should  be  sure  that  when 
we  send  our  people  to  a  Normal  School,  the 
papers  they  bring  back  will  mean  what  they 
say. 

Mr.  Buehrle:  When  I  became  Superin- 
tendent, my  position  on  the  Normal  question 
caused  me  to  be  taken  for  a  Normal  grad- 
uate. When  I  came  to  Lancaster,  I  tried  to 
have  Normals  given  preference ;  but  though 
some  of  the  directors  and  many  citizens 
were  trustees  and  stockholders  at  Millers- 
ville,  I  could  not  get  it  done.  Out  of  about 
80  teachers,  we  have  6  or  7  Normal  grad- 
uates. To-day  I  am  known  as  an  antag- 
onist of  Normal  Schools ;  but  I  am  no  such 
thing — I  flght  their  errors  and  their  abom- 
inable methods,  and  why  should  I  not?  It 
is  true  they  are  the  best  we  have,  and  are 
part  of  the  State  system ;  but  we  want  them 
made  better.     When  we  go  to  the  examina- 


tions and  vote  against  incompetents,  we  are 
outvoted ;  and  some  of  the  poorest  teachers 
in  the  schools  come  there  with  Normal 
diplomas  given  against  the  vote  of  the  Super- 
intendent who  knew  them  best.  It  is 
wrong  to  cut  out  from  advisory  power  the 
whole  body  of  Superintendents,  men  who 
certainly  have  experience,  and  ought  to 
have  knowledge  of  what  is  wanted  in  a 
teacher.  Anybody  can  be  a  Normal  Prin- 
cipal— no  examination  or  certiflcate  is  re- 
quired for  that — ^and  when  the  man  of 
experience  offers  a  suggestion  he  is  told,  in 
effect,  *  *  This  is  our  business. ' '  There  should 
be  a  requirement  of  every  Superintendent  to 
make  at  least  one  official  visit  a  year  to  the 
Normal  School  of  his  district,  which  shonld 
be  open  to  his  inspection,  and  to  make  re- 
port to  the  State  Department  of  what  he 
sees  and  what  he  thinks  is  needed.  Then 
the  Department  could  say:  "Here  are  the 
alleged  facts — are  they  facts?  If  yes,  what 
can  you  do  to  remedy  the  evils?"  and  if 
necessary  they  could  be  given  their  choice, 
to  come  up  to  the  mark  or  receive  no  appro- 
priation. As  things  are,  the  question  with 
the  stockholders  is,  "How  can  we  get  the 
most  pupils,  and  graduate  the  largest 
classes?"  and  not,  "  How  much  can  we  do 
for  our  pupils?"  In  addition  to  the  visita- 
tion by  Superintendents,  the  Principals  of 
Normal  Schools  should  be  required  to  spend 
at  least  two  weeks  each  year  in  the  schools 
of  their  respective  districts.  E^h  of  tbem 
would  then  see  what  work  his  graduates  and 
others  were  doing,  and  he  would  learn  more 
about  his  business  than  by  going  around 
lecturing  at  institutes.  He  would  see  where 
his  theories  were  wrong,  and  where  they 
were  not  carried  out  in  practice,  and  why. 

Mr.  Farquhar:  Of  our  33  teachers*  five  I 
am  sure,  and  perhaps  seven,  hold  Normal 
diplomas ;  and,  so  far  as  I  can,  I  will  put  in 
more,  since  my  judgment  is  that  they  are 
the  broadest  and  b^t  teachers  I  have,  and 
know  best  how  to  reach  the  child's  mind. 
If  I  were  to  choose,  I  should  give  Normals 
the  preference  every  time,  other  things  be- 
ing equal ;  as  it  is,  I  shall  recommend  them 
to  the  Board.  We  do  not  need  experience 
so  much  as  the  wakening  up  of  the  faculties. 
I  believe  the  two  years  of  Normal  training 
is  worth  as  much  as  five  years'  experience 
without  it. 

Mr.  Phillips :  It  is  only  just  to  say  that 
the  best  work  done  in  Scranton  is  done  by 
Normal  graduates.  The  trouble  is,  they  are 
not  all  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Shimmell :  The  exclusion  of  Normal 
graduates  from  cities  is  not  because  of  their 
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inefficiency,  but  because  the  local  applicants 
must  have  the  preference,  and  knowing  that 
they  will  have  the  preference,  do  not  think 
it  necessary  to  spend  time  and  money  on 
Normal  training.  My  observation  and  ex- 
perience satisfy  me  that  the  academic  work 
of  the  Normal  Schools  is  well  done,  but  the 
Model  School  practice  amounts  to  nothing. 

Mr.  Hotchkiss:  The  Normal  Schools  do 
not  give  the  culture  that  the  average  High 
School  does — partly  because  the  course  is 
not  so  long,  and  partly  because  the  pupils 
do  not  have  the  same  culture  out  of  school 
as  those  in  High  Schools.  I  have  visited  a 
Normal  School  where  only  one,  or  at  most 
two,  of  the  "faculty"  have  ever  done  any 
work  outside  that  particular  school.  A  class 
in  pedagogy  was  taught  by  a  young  lady 
who  had  only  the  experience  of  a  country 
school;  what  could  be  expected  from  her? 
In  the  Model  School,  they  were  multiplying 
in  8 ;  the  teacher  in  charge  did  not  know 
what  had  been  done  by  her  predecessor,  nor 
what  she  was  expected  to  accomplish  in  her 
period,  and  had  received  no  information 
from  the  "critic  teacher."  I  could  go  on 
for  an  hour,  telling  what  they  did  not  know 
or  could  not  do,  in  direct  line  of  the  work 
supposed  to  be  accomplished.  If  graduates 
of  last  year  are  set  to  teach  the  principles  of 
education  this  year,  wq  do  our  teachers  a 
wrong  in  sending  them  to  such  a  place.  I 
believe  in  Normal  Schools,  when  they  are 
such;  but  we  are  not  getting  from  ours 
what  we  ought. 

Dr.  Waller :  In  answer  to  Dr.  Buehrle,  I 
wish  to  say  that  as  there  are  two  Superinten- 
dents on  the  examining  board  of  five,  and  it 
requires  four  votes  to  pass,  they  hold  the 
veto  power.  What  more  effective  means 
could  be  devised  to  leave  them  in  control  of 
the  result  ?  Is  this  not  a  close  relation  ? — do 
they  not  lay  a  strong  hand  upon  the 
management  right  at  this  point  ?  They  are 
two  in  five,  they  make  their  own  questions, 
and  if  not  satisfied  they  hold  the  veto.  In 
my  fifteen  years*  experience  at  these  exami- 
nations, there  has  rarely  been  a  rejection 
that  one  of  the  negative  votes  did  not  come 
from  the  Department.  Where  were  the 
two  Superintendents?  It  is  fair  that  you 
gentlemen  shall  bear  your  share  of  respon- 
sibility. I  am  not  ready  to  believe  that  you 
would  shirk  or  evade  your  duty ;  but  if  in- 
competents are  going  out  from  the  Normal 
Schools,  it  is  impossible  that  Superinten- 
dents should  be  blameless. 

Mr.  Phillips :  Why  should  not  the  ques- 
tions be  uniform  at  all  the  schools  ?  They 
could  be  prepared  at  the  Department. 


Dr.  Waller:  On  the  subjects  examined 
by  the  Department,  we  use  the  same  ques- 
tions at  all  the  places  vbited  in  the  same 
week.  For  the  rest,  the  law  presumes  the 
examiners  are  qualified  to  prepare  their  own 
questions.  It  might  be  well  for  superin- 
tendents to  seek  the  privilege  of  attending 
examinations  in  other  districts. 

Mr.  Phillips:  Yes:  then  I  might  get  to 
see  one. 

Dr.  Waller :  Before  we  leave  this  matter, 
let  me  add  that  all  suggestions  on  this  mat- 
ter are  welcome,  and,  if  approved,  we  will 
all  try  to  push  them  into  law. 

ANNUAL  REPORT. 

Mr.  Patterson:  I  hope  the  Department 
will  select  for  us,  if  we  do  not  for  ourselves, 
a  special  topic  or  topics  for  consideration  in 
the  report.  If  that  is  not  feasible,  let  each 
man  choose  some  special  subject  for  himself. 

Mr.  Foose:  The  matter  of  the  form  of 
the  blank  should  be  thesubject  of  confer- 
ence between  Superintendents  and  the  De- 
partment. I  move  the  State  Superintendent 
be  requested  to  appoint  a  committee  of  five 
to  consider  the  matter,  and  if  thought 
proper  invite  suggestions  and  formulate 
needed  changes,  to  be  put  into  effect  as 
soon  as  possible. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Shimmell,  the  session 
was  extended  to  finish  the  work  of  the  Con- 
vention. 

Supt.  C.  F.  Foster  (Chester,)  having  ar- 
rived, on  motion  he  now  read  his  paper  on 
**The  Relation  of  the  Superintendent  to 
the  Board."  This  paper,  which  is  already 
in  type,  is  unavoidably  carried  over  to  our 
next  issue,  to  make  room  for  other  matter 
which  must  appear  in  the  present  number. 

Mr.  Foose :  The  professional  side  of  this 
paper  has  interested  me  greatly.  Boards  of- 
ten presume  that  they  know  as  much  of  that 
matter  as  the  superintendent  whom  they  em- 
ploy as  an  expert,  and  I  was  glad  to  hear 
the  superintendent's  side  presented  with  such 
force  and  ability. 

Mr.  Buehrle :  This"  paper  is  so  complete, 
covers  the  whole  ground  so  entirely,  that 
there  is  no  room  for  objection  or  criticism. 
I  am  glad  we  are  to  have  it  in  print. 

NEXT  MEETING. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Shimmell,  the  time 
and  place  of  next  meeting  were  now  consid- 
ered. Bethlehem  was  named,  but  afterwards 
withdrawn.  Harrisburg  was  then  consid- 
ered, and  was  about  to  be  adopted,  when  at 
the  request  of  the  members  from  the  north- 
western counties,  WiUiamsport  was  subsu- 
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tuted  and  unaniniously  chosen.  The  time 
was  left  to  the  judgment  of  Executive  Com- 
mittee, between  January  and  March  of  next 
year. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Mr.  Hotchkiss  presented  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions,  which  on  mo- 
tion was  taken  up  and  acted  upon  seriatim^ 
resulting  as  follows : 

SEPARATE   INSTITUTES. 

I.  Resolved^  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  As- 
sociation that  the  law  requiring  cities  and  bor- 
oughs to  close  their  schools  during  the  session 
of  the  County  Institute,  and  to  co5perate  in 
holding  such  institute,  ought  to  be  repealed ; 
and  that  a  law  should  be  enacted  authorizing 
all  cities  and  boroughs  having  commissioned 
superintendents  to  hold  separate  institutes, 
which  shall  receive  aid  as  county  institutes  now 
do. 

Among  the  many  reasons  for  such  legal 
^enactment  are  the  following : 

1.  The  proficiency  of  membership  in  the 
county  institute  as  it  now  exists  is  so  varied  that 
no  instruction  can  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
the  several  classes. 

2.  The  average  County  Institute  in  the  State 
is  too  large  for  profitable  work. 

3.  The  Institute  should  be  conducted  by  one 
who  is  conversant  with  all  the  needs  of  his 
schools  in  the  Institute  district.  The  county 
superintendent's  work  being  outside  of  the  cities 
he  lacks  such  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the 
city  schools. 

4.  The  conductor  of  an  Institute  should  have 
direct  control  of  the  schools  interested,  that  re- 
sults of  Institute  instruction  may  be  looked  for. 

5.  The  courses  of  study  in  aty  schools  have 
several  features  not  found  in  the  courses  of 
most  country  schools.  These  features  should 
receive  attention  in  a  teachers'  institute. 

6.  By  the  separation  of  the  city  teachers  from 
the  County  Institute,  the  greatest  trouble  of  the 
county  superintendent  would  be  removed,  viz.: 
Uie  attempt  to  provide  instruction  for  such  dif- 
ferent classes. 

7.  By  bein^  able  to  concentrate  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  mstitute  upon  the  needs  of  the 
country  teachers,  the  county  superintendent 
could  add  greatly  to  their  interest  m  and  profit 
from  the  meetings. 

Mr.  Shimmell :  If  we  do  this  there  will 
be  a  feeling  among  the  country  teachers 
that  there  is  an  intention  to  establish  a  sort 
of  aristocracy  of  city  teachers ;  'and  this  will 
be  injurious  to  both.  I  believe  both  classes 
are  helped  by  mutual  contact. 

Mr.  Buehrle:  This  provision  is  already 
made  for  the  larger  cities — this  is  simply  ex- 
tending it.  You  cannot  keep  a  city  part  of 
a  county  permanently  ;  either  the  city  will 
swallow  the  county,  as  in  Philadelphia,  or 
it  will  segregate  itself.  The  feeling  between 
city  and  county  develops  in  the  present  re- 


lation ;  there  are  counties  where  nobody 
from  the  city  can  come  anywhere  near  being 
elected  to  the  Committee  on  Permanent 
Certificates. 

Mr.  Farquhar :  I  think  what  is  good  for 
country  teachers  is  good  for  town  teachers 
— ^they  both  work  upon  the  same  material, 
and  can  profit  by  the  same  instruction.  I 
think  it  would  be  foolish  for  the  Legislature 
to  appropriate  money  for  me  to  hold  a  sep- 
arate institute  in  Bethlehem.  I  am  willing 
to  vote  for  this  for  cities  of  75  teachers  or 
more. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
7  to  5. 

PAYMENT  OF  SALARIES. 

II.  Resolved^  That  this  Association  express 
its  approval  of  the  pending  bill  to  authorize  the 
part  payment  of  salaries  of  dty  superintendents 
from  the  State  funds.  This  bill  is  but  an  act  of 
justice,  and  should  become  a  law. 

Unanimously  adopted. 

COMPULSORY   EDUCATION. 

III.  Resolved,  That  this  Association  express 
its  approval  of  the  Compulsory  Education  bill 
now  pending  in  the  Legislature,  and  ur^e  its 
enactment. 

Unanimously  adopted. 

THANKS. 

IV.  Resolved^  That  this  Association  extend 
its  thanks  to  State  Superintendent  Waller  for 
the  use  of  his  office,  and  for  many  other  cour- 
tesies cheerfully  extended. 

FREE  TEXT-BOOKS. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Buehrle,  the  following 
resolution  was  added  to  the  series  prepared 
by  committee: 

V.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  As- 
sociation that  the  Legislature  should  make  a 
special  appropriation  of  $500,000,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aiaing  and  inducing  school  districts  to 
adopt  the  provisions  of  an  act  passed  June  25. 
1885,  P.  L.,  page  173,  entiUed  **  An  Act  author- 
izing school  directors  and  controllers  to  pur- 
chase school  books  out  of  the  district  funds,  and 
providing  free  text-books  and  school  supplies 
for  all  the  pupils  attending  the  public  schools.*' 

The  report  was  then  adopted  as  a  whole. 

DEATH  OF  DR.  WICKERSHAM. 

Mr.  Buehrle :  Before  we  adjourn  there  is 
another  subject  I  think  should  be  referred 
to,  in  relation  to  which  I  offer  the  following 
resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  City  and  Borough  Super- 
intendents here  assembled  have  heard  with 
deep  sorrow  of  the  death  of  Hon.  J.  P.  Wicker- 
sham,  who  had  been  for  many  years  the  hon- 
ored Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  this 
State,  and  in  that  office,  under  the  providence 
of  God,  had  been  enabled,  by  unwearied  activ- 
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ity  in  the  cause  and  the  seeming  of  far-sighted 
legislation,  to  place  our  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion among  the  foremost  in  the  Union,  and  to 
do  more  for  the  organization  and  popularization 
of  our  Common  and  Normal  Schools  than  any 
other  citizen  of  our  Commonwealth. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  rising 
vote,  after  which  the  chairman  declared  the 
Association  adjourned  to  meet  at  Williams- 
port  on  call  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  following  members  of  the  Association 
were  present  during  the  sessions  of  the  Con- 
vention :  D.  S.  Keith,  Altoona;  Thos. 
Farquhar,  Bethlehem  ;  C.  D.  Bogart,  Brad- 
ford ;  W.  H.  Hockenberry,  Chambersburg; 
Chas.  F.  Foster,  Chester;  L.  O.  Foose, 
Harrisburg ;  L.  S.  Shimmell,  Huntingdon; 
R.  K.  Buehrle,  Lancaster;  Cyrus  Boger, 
Lebanon  ;  Perry  A..  Shanor,  McKeesport ; 
Henry  V.  Hotchkiss,  Meadville;  Jos.  K. 
Gotwals,  Norristown;  Wm.  W.  Rupert, 
Pottstown;  B,  F.  Patterson,  Pottsville ; 
Geo.  W.  Phillips,  Scranton  ;  L.  E.  McGin- 
nes,  Steelton ;  R.  M.  Streeter,  Titusville ; 
Atreus  Wanner,  York.  Deputy  State  Supts. 
J.  Q.  Stewart  and  Henry  Houck  and  Rev.  A. 
R.  Home  were  also  present.  As  will  be  seen 
from  our  full  report,  no  time  was  wasted. 
It  was  a  day  and  a  half  of  solid  work,  and 
though  at  times  the  discussions  were  some- 
what warm,  the  best  feeling  prevailed  from 
the  opening  to  the  close. 


HOW  TO  LIGHT  A  SCHOOL-ROOM. 


BY  DR.  H.  P.  ALLEN. 


THE  model  school- room  can  be  construct- 
ed without  embarrassing  in  any  way 
the  architect  or  builder,  or  detracting  from 
the  outside  or  inside  appearance  or  conven- 
ience of  the  building,  or  without  adding  one 
cent  to  the  cost  of  the  building,  grounds,  or 
appointments.  A  proper  understanding  of 
the  needs  of  the  children  only  is  required, 
no  unusual  scientific  knowledge.  The  size 
and  shape  of  the  room  practically  regulates 
itself,  and  leaves  but  little  to  criticise.  In 
this  model  Mhool-room  the  light  should  be 
sufficient  t^  allow  of  easy  work  on  the 
cloudiest  day.  Too  much  light  we  can  les- 
sen by  a  turn  of  the  hand  ;  too  little  cannot 
be  increased  save  by  laborious  changes  in 
the  walls  of  the  building,  requiring  both 
time  and  money.  The  walls  of  the  building 
should  be  forty  to  sixty  feet  from  adjoining 
buildings.  The  desk  farthest  from  any 
window  should  be  at  a  distance  not  greater 
than  one  and  one-half  times  the  distance  from 
jthe  top  of  the  windows  to  the  floor.     The 


height  of  the  room  should  be  at  least  fifteen 
feet.  Windows  should  be  placed  to  the  left 
side  and  rear  of  the  pupils,  and  there  only ; 
and  if  more  windows  must  be  placed  in  one 
position  than  the  other  positions,  the  left 
side  should  have  the  greater  number,  but  at 
least  one-third  of  the  light  should  come  from 
the  rear.  The  bottoms  of  the  windows 
should  be  on  a  level  with  the  tops  of  the 
desks,  and  the  tops  of  the  windows  should 
reach  nearly  or  quite  to  the  ceiling.  The 
area  of  window-pane  surface  should  be  not 
less  than  one-sixth  the  area  of  the  floor  sur- 
face ;  excess  of  light  to  be  regulated  by  in- 
side shutters  or  shades.  Practically  any 
light — ^north,  south,  east  or  west — is  suffi- 
cient at  any  hour  of  the  usual  school-room 
session  if  the  proportionate  lighting  surface 
is  provided. 

The  ceilings  of  the  room  should  be  white 
to  reflect  as  much  light  as  possible  upon  the 
desks  from  above ;  the  walls  of  a  light  gray, 
drab,  or  neutral  tint,  to  absorb  the  superabun- 
dant light  which  would  be  disagreeably  re- 
flected from  a  plain  white  surface  directly  into 
the  eyes  of  the  children.  Blackboards  should 
be  placed  in  front  and  to  the  right  side  of 
the  pupil,  /.  ^.,  opposite  the  windows  and 
there  only,  and  have  a  dull,  unglazed  sur- 
face. Of  course,  our  aim  with  all  this  care 
is,  while  protecting  the  children's  eyes  as 
much  as  possible  from  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun,  to  flood  the  room  with  light,  and  cause 
it  to  enter  in  such  a  way  that  it  can  reach 
the  desks,  blackboards,  walls,  books,  slates, 
etc.,  directly  and  with  the  least  possible  ob- 
struction; but  when  it  is  reflected,  as  it 
must  be  from  these  objects  to  the  eyes  of  the 
pupils,  it  shall  come  from  surfaces  so  pre- 
pared and  of  such  irreguhr  dispersive  power 
that  good  illumination  and  distinctness  of 
outline  can  be  obtained  without  the  dazzling 
which  comes  with  mathematically  more  reg- 
ular reflection.  Or,  to  state  it  more  suc- 
cinctly, everything  in  the  room  should  be 
distinctly  and  fully  illuminated  except  the 
children's  eyes,  and  they  should  receive 
only  the  reflected  and  dispersed  light  from 
surfaces  with  dull  finish.  Optically  perfect 
reflection  is  visually  imperfect  and  undesir- 
able reflection.  In  a  word,  a  flood  of  irreg- 
ularly reflected  and  dispersed  light  is  what 
we  seek. 

With  all  these  conditions  fulfilled,  we  will 
have  done  all  which  is,  in  my  estimation, 
necessary  to  regulate  the  illumination  of  our 
school-rooms,  and  so  abolish  one  factor  in 
the  causation  of  near  sightedness  and  "  eye- 
strain." Of  other  important  factors  it  is  not 
our  province  to  speak. — Sanitary  Record. 
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'<  Ye  may  be  aye  stickin'  In  a  tree,  Jock :  it  will 

be  growin'  when  ye're  sleepin' ."     Scotch  Fttrmtr. 

Harrisburg,  May  20,  1891. 
Thb  Annual  Reports  of  the  Superintendents 
should  be  on  file  in  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  not  later  than  July  i. 

The  manuscript  should  be  carefully  prepared, 
written  on  one  side  onl)r,  and  in  length  the  re- 
ports must  not  exceed  six  hundred  words. 

As  there  are  so  many  reports  to  be  printed, 
brevity  is  very  desirable. 

D.  J.  Waller,  Jr., 

Supt,  Pub,  Instruction, 

THE  paper  by  the  late  Dr.  Wickersham, 
which  is  found  in  this  number  of  The 
Journal^  will  be  read  with  interest  by  many 
persons  in  Pennsylvania.  The  history  of 
education  with  us,  from  the  time  of  William 
Penn  to  the  organization  of  the  system  of 
Common  Schook  under  the  law  of  1836  by 
Dr.  Thomas  H.  Burrowes,  is  here  well  told 
in  a  connected  story,  as  the  writer  saw  it. 
He  closes  with  eloquent  reference  to  the 
men  whose  names,  he  thought,  should  be 
inscribed  upon  the  monument  which  a  grate- 
ful people  will  one  day  erect  to  their 
memory,  in  recognition  of  their  invaluable 
service  to  the  Commonwealth. 


The  full  report  of  proceedings  of  the 
Convention  of  City  and  Borough  Superin- 
tendents held  at  Harrisburg  April  30th  and 
May  ist,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  occupies  a  large  part  of 
the  present  issue,  to  the  exclusion  of  much 
other  matter  designed  for  this  number  of 
The  Journal.  Though  the  membership 
was  not  large,  the  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
vention were  characterized  by  ability  and 
energy.  Criticism  was  at  times  very  free ; 
but  when  its  purpose  is  to  benefit  the 
schools,  those  under  attack  take  it  good- 
naturedly  and  give  it  due  consideration. 


State  Supt.  Waller  calls  attention  to 
an  error  in  the  announcement  of  the  action 
of  the  Convention  of  Principals  of  State  Nor- 
mal Schools  held  February  4th.  There  is 
no  State  Examination  of  candidates  for  the 
Junior  c\ds&.  The  announcement  should  have 
been  :  *<  All  candidates  for  the  Senior  class 
must  pass  the  State  Examination  in  June.*' 


The  Official  Bulletin  of  the  National  Ed- 
ucational Association  presents  the  pro- 
grammes of  the  various  departments  and  af- 
fords so  much  variety  that  any  one  engaged 
in  any  line  of  educational  work,  special  or 
general,  should  find  something  of  unusual 
interest.  The  meeting  of  the  Associaticm 
proper  will  begin  on  Tuesday,  July  14th,  at 
ar^o  p.  m.  Sir  John  Macdonald,  Prime 
Mmister  of  Education,  will  deliver  the  ad- 
dress of  welcome.  The  last  session  will  be 
on  Friday  evening,  July  1 7th.  Toronto  has 
nearly  300,000  inhabitants,  with  hotel  and 
other  accommodations  for  20,000  people. 
Inspector  Hughes  has  charge  of  arrangements 
for  the  meeting.  Everything  possible  will 
be  done  for  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  the 
thousands  of  teachers  and  others  from  the 
United  States  who  will  visit  Canada  on  thb 
grand  occasion.  Of  course,  Niagara  Falls 
goes  into  the  trip,  or  Toronto  can  be  taken 
as  a  side  trip  on  a  Niagara  Falls  excursion — 
just  as  the  reader  sees  it  to  put  it.  As  for 
the  present  writer,  he  puts  the  Falls  above 
almost  anything  else  he  has  ever  seen,  edu- 
cational conventions  included.  The  Bulletin 
above  named  will  be  sent  free  by  Mr.  H.  J. 
Hill,  Secretary  of  the  Local  Committee, 
Toronto,  Canada. 

The  Glen  Echo  Chautauqua  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  has  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris,  United 
States  Commissioner,  at  the  head  of  its  de- 
partment of  Secular  Education.  The  sum- 
mer school  idea  is  spreading,  and  the 
National  Capital  is  an  appropriate  centre 
for  a  part  of  its  grand  work.  We  see  it 
stated  that  Miss  L.  E.  Patridge,  who  has 
recently  had  charge  of  the  Department  of 
Methods  at  the  Florida  Chautauqua,  has  also 
been  offered  the  principalship  of  the  same 
department  at  the  Washington  Chautauqua. 


A  REPORT  of  the  Memorial  Sermon  by 
State  Supt.  Waller  at  Millersville  on  Sunday, 
May  xoth,  in  honor  of  Dr.^ickersham, 
which  was  prepared  for  thisSimber,  will 
appear  in  our  next  issue. 

The  work  done  by  the  schools  of  South 
Bethlehem  on  Arbor  Day  is  the  very  best 
that  has  yet  been  reported  to  the  Department 
for  the  current  year.  Supt.  Owen  R.  Wilt 
reports  as  follows:  ''Arbor  Day  was  ob- 
served by  all  our  schools.  The  yards  were 
cleaned  of  rubbish,  dead  leaves,  stones,  etc 
Pruning,  planting  and  transplanting   trees 
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and  shrubbery  kept  teachers  and  pupils  busy 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  Only 
such  literary  exercises  as  had  special  refer- 
ence to  the  propagation  of  plants  and  trees 
were  held.  This  naturally  included  the 
proper  method  of  preparing  the  soil; 
methods  of  planting  and  transplanting, 
pruning  and  grafting  trees.  The  value  and 
importance  of  tree-raising  in  rural  districts, 
as  also  in  cities  and  towns ;  the  effect  trees 
and  plants  have  upon  climate ;  and  the  art 
of  beautifying  the  earth  wherever  trod  by 
human  feet,  furnished  our  schools  with 
abundant  subjects  for  oral  and  written  com- 
positions. Thus  tile  day  was  not  only  pleas- 
antly but  also  profitably  spent." 

Manual  training  inculcates  the  beauty  and 
duty  of  labor,  an  ambition  to  be  and  do 
something  worthy  of  manhood's  powers  and 
the  world's  regard.  Industrial  education  is 
thinking  in  things,  not  words.  The  ob- 
ject is  not  to  turn  out  artisans,  but  children 
with  intelligent  brains  and  skilled  hands. 


STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


SESSION  AT  BEDFORD  SPRINGS. 


THE  thirty-seventh  annual  meeting  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion will  be  held  in  the  Public  School  Hall 
in  Bedford  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and 
Thursday,  July  7th,  8th,  and  9th.  The 
time  is  favorable,  and  the  place  an  attract- 
ive summer  resort.  The  Executive  Com- 
mittee present  a  good  programme  for  the 
sessions,  and  promise,  after  adjournment,  to 
those  who  desire  to  make  the  trip,  one  of  the 
best  excursions  in  the  country — to  the  Nat- 
ural Bridge  and  the  White  Sulphur  Springs 
in  Virginia. 

The  Bedford  mineral  springs,  which  are 
widely  known  for  their  medicinal  waters, 
are  within  a  short  distance  of  the  town. 
These  include  the  famous  mineral  spring, 
the  sulphur  spring,  the  chalybeate  spring, 
the  sweet-water  spring,  the  great  limestone 
^  spring,  and  others.  In  describing  the  local- 
ity, it  has  been  said  that  "if  these  medici- 
nal waters  were  the  invention  of  man,  the 
inventor  could  not  have  selected  a  lovelier 
spot  in  which  to  locate  them." 

This  meeting  is  held  during  the  week  im- 
mediately preceding  that  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  at  Toronto.  Penn- 
sylvania teachers  who  wish  to  extend  their 
summer  trip  to  Niagara  Falls  can  therefore 
do  so  with  pleasure  and  profit.    We  hope  to 


record  a  large  attendance  at  Bedford,  and 
that  Pennsylvania  will  also  be  well  repre- 
sented at  Toronto.    The  following  is  the 

PROGRAMME  OF  EXERCISES. 
TUESDAY,  JULY  7TH. 

10  A.  M. — Opening  Exercises. 

Addresses  of  fVelcome — Hon.  John  M.  Reynolds 
and  Hon.  John  H.  Longenecker,  Bedford,  Pa. 

Responses — Supt.  C.  A.  Babcock,  Oil  City,  and 
Prof.  E.  C.  Lavers.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Report  of  the  Dr.  Higbee  Memorial  Committee — 
J.  P.  McQiskey,  Chairman,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

2  P.  M. — Inangurai  Address — Dr.  G.  M.  Philips, 
West  Chester,  Pa. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Closer  Supervision — Dr. 
£.  O.  Lytc,  Chairman,  Millersville,  Pa. 

Defects  in  the  Present  Method  of  Licensing  Teach- 
ers  in  Pennsylvania — Supt.  B.  C.  Youngman,  Clear- 
field Co.;  Prof.  W.  H.  Cover,  Altoona;  Supt.  T-  M. 
Berkey.  Somerset  Co.:  Prof.  E.  W.  Moore,  Brad- 
dock;  Supt.  R.  F.  Hoffecker,  Montgomery  Co.,  and 
Supt.  Geo.  J.  Luckcy,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

General  Discussion, 

8  P.  M. — Addresses — Hon.  James  A.  Beaver,  Ex- 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  Hon.  I.  H. 
Gourley,  Mayor  of  Pittsburgh. 

WEDNESDAY,  JULY  8tH. 

9  A.  M. — History  as  a  Preparation  for  Citizenship 
— Miss  Annie  E.  Lyle,  Millersville,  Pa. 

Patriotism  in  the  Public  SchoolsSu^.  N.  O. 
Kinsley,  Franklin,  Pa. 

The  Academic  Side  of  Normal  School  Training — 
Dr.  A.  E.  Maltby,  Principal  Slippery  Rock  Normal 
School;  Supt.  L.  S.  Shimmell.  Huntingdon,  and 
Prof.  J.  B.  Welsh,  Principal  Bloomsburg  Normal 
School. 

General  Discussion, 

2  P.  M. — Nomination  of  Officers  and  Selection  of 
Place  of  Meeting. 

Scientific  Temperance  Instruction  —  Miss  Lillie 
Cooper,  Allegheny  City;  Mrs.  Anna  Moore,  Altoona. 

General  Discussion. 

The  Teacher  of  the  Twentieth  Century— 'Ex-VteA, 
£.  H.  Magill,  Swarthmore  College. 

University  Extension — Secretary  Geo.  Headerson, 
Philadelphia. 

General  Discussion. 

8  P.  VL.-- Addresses — Hon.  Robert  E.  Paltison, 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth ;  and  Dr.  J.  O.  Wil- 
son, Brooklyn,  "Yellowstone  and  Yosemite." 

THURSDAY,  JULY  9TH. 

9  A.  M. —  The  Pennsylvania  State  Teachers*  Asso' 
ciation:  Its  Professional  Values  —  Prof.  Geo.  L. 
Maris,  West  Chester,  and  Supt.  R.  K.  Buehrle, 
Lancaster;  Its  Educational  Values — Prof.  H.  S. 
Hockcnberry,  Carbondale,  and  Prof.  J.  H.  Michener, 
Philadelphia;  Its  Legislative  Ka/«rr— Prof.  W.  W. 
Woodruff,  Newtown,  Pa. 

General  Discussion, 

Address — Rev.  E.  P.  Prettyman,  State  Superinten- 
dent of  Maryland. 

2  p.  M. — Memorial  Exercises  on  the  Lifeof  Hon, 
J.  P.  Wickersham  :  Biographical  Eulogy — Dr.  A. 
R.  Byerly.  Millersville.  Addresses— \.  A.  M.  Pass- 
more,  Philadelphia;  Miss  Nellie  D.  Graham  (poem), 
Yardley,  Pa.;  Hon.  Henry  Houck,  Harrisburg,  Pa.; 
Dr.  E.  O.  Lyte,  Principal  Millersville  State  Normal 
School ;  Miss  Elizabctn  Lloyd,  Newtown  Squar<» ;  I. 
Howard  Jacobs,  Esq.,  Reading;  Prof.  L  S.  Geist, 
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Marietta ;  Prof.  H.  W.  Fisher,  Pittoburgh ;  Supt.  John 
Morrow,  Allegheny  City;  J.  D.  Pyott,  Lancaster; 
Mrs.  Frances  W.  Baldwin,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.;  Dr.  Geo. 
M.  Philips,  Principal  West  Chester  Normal  School. 

A  Social  Reception  will  be  held  on  Thursday  eve- 
ning at  the  hotel  of  the  famous  and  beautiful  Bed- 
ford Springs. 

Music — The  music  of  the  Association  will  be  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  Prof.  W.  B.  Hall,  of  Lan- 
caster, assisted  by  Prof.  John  L.  Shroy,  of  Doyles- 
town,  as  cometist.  The  following  ladies  will  add 
to  the  entertainment  with  popular  solos :  Miss  Ida 
M.  Lindsay,  Pittsburgh,  and  Miss  Ida  M.  Pecht, 
Huntingdon,  Pa.  ^ 

Excursions— 'B^Afoxd,  is  itself  a  famous  and  his- 
toric place,  alx>unding  in  incidents  of  surpassing  in- 
terest to  the  teacher.  Its  fame  as  a  healthful  and 
popular  watering.place  is  world-wide.  Near  it  also 
are  the  well-known  Sulphur  Springs,  to  which  an  ex- 
cursion will  be  organized.  At  the  close  of  the  ses- 
sion, an  excursion  will  be  organized  for  Harper's 
Ferry,  Winchester,  Luray  Caverns,  Natural  Bridge, 
and  the  famous  White  Sulphur  Springs.  It  is  confi- 
dently believed  that  this  will  be  one  of  the  most 
delightful  and  interesting  excursions  ever  afforded 
the  members  of  the  Association.  Those  desiring  to 
join  this  party  will  please  address  the  Secretary  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  before  July  6,  1 891,  so  that 
complete  arrangements  may  be  made  for  all. 

Railroad  Arrangements — All  railroads  in  Penn- 
sylvania that  route  with  the  P.  R.  R.  sell  season  ex- 
cursion tickets  to  Bedford  Springs.  The  rate  is  the 
same  as  that  usually  afforded  the  members  of  this  As- 
sociation. No  order  is  necessary  to  secure  these  ex- 
cursion tickets.  The  Reading  R.  R.  will  issue  ex- 
cursion orders.  These  may  be  had  by  addressing  the 
ticket  agent.  The  Huntingdon  and  Broad  Top  R.  R. 
will  run  a  special  train  from  Huntingdon  to  accommo- 
date the  members  of  the  Association. 

Hotels— -'Wit  Arandale,  Hotel  Waverly,  and  Bed- 
ford House,  will  accomodate  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion at  %2  per  day;  Union  House,  $1.50  per  day;  Corle 
House,  East  End  Cottage,  Franklin  House,  Central 
House,  American  House,  Miller  House,  St.  John 
House,  %\  per  day.  Private  boarding  houses  will  re- 
ceive one  hundred  guests  at  a  special  rate  of  %\  per 
day.  The  above  rates  are  from  33  to  60  per  cent,  be- 
low the  usual  rites,  and  the  accommodations  are  first- 
class  throughout.  One  thousand  guests  can  be  enter- 
tained. No  effort  has  been  spared  to  make  this  a 
memorable  meeting.  The  educators  of  Pennsylvania 
cannot  afford  to  miss  it.  It  will  be  of  special  value 
to  all. 

OFFICERS  OF  ASSOCIATION. 

President— \yx.  G.  M.  PHILIPS,  West  Chester. 

Vice  Presidents — Miss  Mary  L.  Dunn,  Wayne,  and 
T.  W.  Bevan.  CaUsauqua,  Pa. 

Secretary — ^J.  P.  McCaskey,  Lancaster. 

Ticket  Agent — J.  Fletcher  Sickel,  Germantown. 

Executive  Committee — H.  W.  Fisher,  Chairman, 
Pittsburgh ;  M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  Secretary,  Hunting- 
don ;  Elizabeth  Lloyd,  Newtown  Square ;  Jos.  S.  Wal- 
ton, Ercildoun,  and  Geo.  W.  Hull,  Millersville. 

Enrolling  Committee — E.  E.  McCurdy,  Chairman ; 
Everett  ;  G.  W.  Hemminger,  East  Mauch  Chunk, 
D.  S.  Keith,  Altoona ;  L.  S.  Shimmell,  Huntingdon; 
Margaret  McCleery,  Bedford. 

Committee  on  Exhibits — Irving  A.  Heikes,  Chair- 
man, Bedford ;  N.  M.  Fenneman,  Greensbuig ;  T.  B. 
Allison,  Ebensburg ;  D.  S.  Keith,  Altoona;  Samuel 
Transeau,  Williamsport ;  Margaret  Durning,  Pitts- 
burgh, and  Lizzie  B.  Howe,  Huntingdon. 


LOCAL  COMMITTEES. 

Reception  Committee — John  H.  Cessna,  Chairmsn; 
Margaret  McCleery  and  Lizzie  W.  Shock,  of  Bed- 
ford ,  John  A.  Luman,  Hyndman;  McDanid  Hon- 
ave,  Rainsburg. 

Local  Enrolling  Committee — Maggie  McOeciy, 
Chairman ;  Irving  A.  Heikes,  Lizzie  Bain,  May  Sis- 
som,  Nettie  Spidel,  Lulu  Hartley,  and  L.  CromvdL 

Entertainment  Committee — Mrs.  Jos.  B.  Woods, 
Chairman;  John  S.  Weller,  Andrew  Fisher, Etbd M. 
Calhoun,  and  Lulu  Hartley. 

Committee  on  Exhibits  and  Nall—Vin.  Hattie  W. 
Lutz,  Chairman ;  Mary  Hughes,  Mary  Barton,  Fiuk 
Shiras,  and  Samuel  Gephart. 

Press  Committee—^.  L.  McGirr,  John  Lutz,  Wm. 
C.  Smith,  L.  J.  McGregor,  and  Wm.  Thompson. 


THE  NEW  SCHOOL  BOARDS. 


THE  Act  of  April  22,  1863,  requiresnei 
School  Boards  to  organize  '' within  te& 
days  after  the  first  Monday  in  June,  in  each 
year."  As  it  is  important  that  the  net 
Boards  should  meet  and  organize  promptlj 
according  to  law,  the  old  Boards  should  fix 
a  time  for  holding  a  meeting  for  the  par- 
pose,  and  give  due  notice  to  the  new  Direc- 
tors who  have  been  elected. 

Upon  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  organi- 
zation. Directors  should  first  elect  a  tempi- 
ary  president  and  secretary,  and  proceed 
to  ascertain  who  are  members,  by  haviog 
read  the  election  returns  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  old  Board  by  the  proper  elec- 
tion officers.  Disputed  points  concemiog 
claims  to  seats  must  be  disposed  of.  Ques- 
tions arising  out  of  tie  votes  must  be  settled 
And  when  it  is  ascertained  who  are  mem- 
bers, the  Board  is  ready  to  organize  perm- 
nently  by  electing  a  president,  a  secretar)', 
and  a  treasurer.  Those  having  a  right  to 
vote  under  the  temporary  organization  are 
the  Directors  holding  over  and  the  person 
duly  notified  of  their  election.  Those  enti- 
tled to  vote  in  effecting  the  permanent  organ- 
ization are  the  Directors  holding  over  and 
the  persons  found  entitled  to  seats  in  the 
Board  by  their  election.  Among  the  items 
of  business  that  should  be  attended  to  bj 
the  new  Boards  on  the  day  of  their  organi- 
zation are  the  following : 

1.  Appoint  persons  to  fill  vacancies  in  the 
Board,  if  any  such  vacancies  exist. 

2.  Receive  the  annual  report  and  certifiaie 
from  the  old  Board,  whose  duty  it  is  to  prepart 
these  papers,  attach  the  signature  of  the  officers 
of  the  new  Board,  and  forward  them  to  the  | 
proper  County  Su peri ntendent  for  approval  and  1 
transmission  to  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction .     This  duty  should  not  be  neglected. 

3.  See  that  any  moneys  in  the  hands  of  the 
old  treasurer  come  promptly  into  the  hands  w 
the  new  one. 
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4.  Fix  the  time  and  place  for  holding  the 
regular  meetings  of  the  Board. 

5.  Decide  whether  the  Board  will  subscribe 
for  The  School  Journal  ox  TkOi,  A  copy  will  be 
sent  to  the  Secretary  of  each  Board  by  order  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  but  the 
law  permits  and  encourages  all  Boards  of 
Directors  to  subscribe  for  one  copy  for  each 
member  at  the  expense  of  the  district.  No 
Board  can  well  afford  to  be  without  it,  not  only 
for  its  practical  value,  but  also  for  its  suggest- 
iveness  to  thoughtful  men  who  feel  an  adequate 
sense  of  the  weighty  responsibility  that  devolves 
upon  them  as  School  Directors. 

The  purpose  of  The  Journal  is  to  impart 
information  to  Directors,  to  awaken  deeper 
interest  in  the  schools,  and  to  arouse  greater 
effort  in  their  behalf.  Intelligent  Directors 
know  it  to  be  suggestive  in  connection  with 
the  work  of  education,  and  not  a  few 
thoughtful  men  who  read  it  regularly  say 
they  could  not,  as  School  Directors,  afford 
to  be  without  it  if  they  paid  the  subscription 
price  from  their  own  pockets.  The  in- 
creased State  appropriation  will  enable 
many  Boards  more  readily  to  subscribe. 
This  is  the  only  direct  return  which  the 
Director  can  receive  in  recognition  of  his 
service  to  the  public  schools,  and  many 
who  have  made  trial  of  The  Journal  sa^y  that 
no  like  sum  of  money  can  be  expended  by 
the  Board,  that  will  secure  equal  benefit  to 
the  school  district. 


OUR  FORTIETH  VOLUME. 


THE  fortieth  volume  of  the  The  Penn- 
sylvania School  Journal  begins  with  our 
next  issue,  the  present  number  closing  the 
current  (39th)  volume.  Many  subscriptions 
expire  with  the  close  of  the  volume.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  have  all  who  desire  The 
Journal  continued,  to  renew  as  promptly  as 
may  be  convenient,  so  that  it  may  be  mailed 
without  delay,  and  that  the  names  of  such 
Directors,  Teachers,  and  other  friends 
of  education,  may  not  be  removed  from  our 
printed  mailing  lists,  thus  avoiding  risk  of 
errors  in  resetting  them  later  on  during  the 
year.  Our  subscriptions  begin  quarterly 
with  July,  October,  January,  and  April,  but 
the  beginning  of  the  volume  is,  of  course, 
the  best  time  to  subscribe.  Especially  is 
this  true  in  the  case  of  members  of  School 
Boards,  the  financial  year  of  the  School 
District  and  of  the  School  Department  and 
the  volume  of  The  School  Journal  being 
almost  identical. 

What  this  publication  is,  what  it  aims  to 
do,  or  to  aid  in  doing,  and  how  well  that 


aim  is  accomplished,  our  readers  have  ample 
opportunity  for  knowing.  Its  subscription 
rate  is  low,  and  its  purpose  is  to  give  full 
value  in  every  way  possible  to  the  reader. 
Its  future  must  be  judged  by  its  past.  The 
present  volume  contains  more  than  five 
hundred  pages  of  matter  of  educational  in- 
terest. We  will  continue  to  do  what  we 
can  to  make  it  worthy  the  generous  support 
of  the  men  and  women  of  the  State  who  are 
interested  in  the  great  work  of  education, 
and  we  shall  be  grateful  for  the  encourage- 
ment and  for  the  support  which  they  see  fit 
to  give  in  the  practical  form  of  subscriptions 
ordered.  If  it  is  not  convenient  for  Boards 
of  Directors  to  send  money  with  the  order 
for  subscription,  do  not  delay  order  on  that 
account.  We  will  send  The  Journal  as 
promptly  on  such  order  as  if  accompanied 
by  the  money. 

OATH  OR  AFFIRMATION. 


THE  following  act  recently  passed  by  the 
Legislature  now  in  session^  and  ap- 
proved by  Governor  Pattison  April  i6th, 
requires  that  School  Directors  hereafter 
elected  to  office  shall  make  oath  or  affirma- 
tion, as  named  in  the  act,  before  entering 
upon  their  duties  as  school  officers.  Aswill 
be  seen,  the  act  does  not  apply  to  Directors 
now  in  office,  or  to  those  elected  at  the  last 
general  election  in  February,  but  to  Direc- 
tors elected  after  the  passage  of  this  act. 
The  following  is  the  text  of  the  new  law  : 

An  Act  requiring  public  School  Directors  to  be 

sworn  or  affirmea  before  entering  upon  their 

duties. 

Section  /,  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  in  General  Assembly  met,  and 
it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  same: 
That  any  person  elected  to  the  office  of  School 
Director  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  before  enter- 
ing upon  the  duties  of  such  office,  shall  take  and 
subscribe  to  an  oath  or  affirmation  that  he  will 
support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  laws  thereof;  and  that 
he  has  used  no  unlawful  means  to  procure  his 
election  to  said  office ;  and  that  he  will  discharge 
the  duties  of  said  office  for  the  district  in  which 
elected  faithfully  and  impartially  and  to  the  best 
of  his  understanding  and  ability  :  which  oath  or 
affirmation  shall  betaken  before  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  notary  public,  or  some  other  officer 
authorized  to  administer  oaths,  and  a  copy  of 
the  same  shall  be  entered  upon  the  minutes  of 
the  Board  of  School  Directors  of  the  proper 
District. 

Approved  the  i6th  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1891. 
RoBT.  E,  Pattison.  • 
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THE  HURDY-GURDY. 


Hra 


2.  Hm 

3.  Hm 


a^=^^ 


m!  Hurdy  -  gur  •  dy,  hnrdy-gur-dyl  Hm 
ml  Hardy  -  gar  •  dy,  hardy  -  gar  -  dy  1  Hm 
m!     Hurdy  -  gor  -  dy,     hardy- gar- dyl     Hm 


m! 
m! 
m! 


=e=ff= 
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Hardy  -  gar  -  dy,      hardy  •  gur  -  dy  I     In  the  itreets 


r  h  h  Ik 


<  *  «i 


Hardy  -  gar  -  dy, 
Hurdy  -  gur  -  dy, 
Hardy -gur- dy. 


hardy  •  gur  -  3y !    In  the  itreets  we  tmall 
hardy  -  gur  -  dy !    People,  pleaie  a     pen  -  ny 
hurdy  -  gur  -  dy  I  **  Thanks,"  my  monkey  lays  to 


Hardy- gar -dj, 
Hardy -gar- dj, 
Hardy- gur -dy, 


K^j:^iJjj;ipL''.ij.^^rigg[ti 


jjjirr;i.^'jji!.iiijj;Jijj^j^"ii 


hardy  -  gar  •  dy, 
hurdy  -  gar  -  dy, 
hurdy  •  gur  •  dy^ 


Here  again  we  come  to-  day,  Hurdy  •  gur  •  dy,  hurdy-gurdy!  0! 
Let  a  small  I  -  tal  -  ian  live,  Hurdy  •  gur •  dy,  hurdy-gurdy!  0! 
We'll  buy  bread  and  eat  it      too !    Hurdy  •  gur  •  dy,  hurdy  -  gurdy !    0 ! 


ROW,  ROW,  MY  BOATIE. 


W.   MOXART 


s=3d^ 


yTiy 


m  m  J^; 


I.  Row,    row,    boatie,    my  boatie,  all    over  the  lake,  Soft- ly,  boatie,  oh  boatie, my  pleasure  1  take! 

3.  Row,  row,  boatie,  my  boatie,  where  white  lilies  grow,  Care !  lest,  boatie,  dear  boatie,  you  row  me  too  km. 

3.  Row,  row,  boatie,  good  boatie,  where  cool  shadows  lie !  See  there,  sunshine  and  silver  dropout  of  the  sky. 

4.  Row,  row,  boatie,   tweet  boatie,  and  tell  me  a  tale:  Can  folks  keep  in  calm  water,  with  never  a  gale? 


n'!.>iiJ"f^i:^gpPig[C»Mprig1?fBp 


p 


^ 


trO 
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Forward  and  backward  o*er  eddy  and  wave.  Oh  I  what  a  lurch  then,  my  boatie,  yon  gave ! 
One  pret  -  ty  li  •  ly,  I  wish  here  to  pick —  Oh  I  naughty  boatie,  you  pasMd  1^  too  quick! 
Keep  in  the  glitter  and  keep  in  the  warm.  Oh,  tiresome  boatie!  you  row  to  the  storm! 
Or  do  yon  show  us  that  life  goes  like  you.     Try  -  ing,  but  missing?  Ah,  yes,  boat,  yoa  do  I 


A  New 
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FMCTICAL  EN6USH  6RAMMAR. 


By  JUDSON  Perry  Welsh,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  English  Literature  and  Language,  State  Normal  School, 
West  Chester,  Pa. 

Modes  of  analyzing  and  studying  the  English  Language  and  Grammar  have  undergone  much  change  in 
late  years.  In  this  work  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  author  to  treat  the  English  Language  as  it  is.  Analysis 
is  illustrated  by  simple  diagrams  easily  made^  read  and  understood.  Pupils  begin  with  the  study  of  the  sen- 
tence and  the  elements  which  constitute  it,  followed  by  a  composition  exercise.  Parts  of  speech,  their  uses, 
properties,  and  peculiarities,  and  errors  in  the  use  of  them,  have  been  carefi^Uy  classified.  The  work  is  de- 
cidely  original  in  its  treatment,  and  well  worthy  the  attention  of  Educators.     The  sale  has  been  extraordinary. 

It  is  a  handsome,  square  i2mo  of  280  pages,  beautifully  bound.     Price,  60  cents. 


^lA.  PLANE  AND  SOLD  6E0METRT. 

A  Complete  Conrse  in  the  Elementi*    By  Edward  Brooks,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 

Dr.  Brooks's  "  Normal  Elementary  Geometry  and  Trigoijemetry  "  proved  by  its  extensive  sales  to  be  just 
the  work  for  students  whose  time  is  limited,  but  a  fuller  treatment  is  necessary  for  those  who  are  preparing 
for  a  more  thorough  course  in  a  College  or'  University.  This  new  work  is  intended  to  fill  this  need.  It 
covers  all  the  ground  proposed  thoroughly,  and  will  well  repay  an  attentive  examination. 

In  preparing  it,  the  clearness  and  simplicity  shown  in  all  the  works  of  the  author  ttre  here  again  exempli- 
fied. Short  paragraphs  express  what  is  "Given,"  what  "To  Prove,"  and  the  "Proof."  Modem  symbols 
are  used,  "Educational  Forms"  given,  "Doctrine  of  Limits"  exemplified,  and  numerous  Practical  Exercises 
and  The6rems  for  original  demonstration  added. 

The  work  is  a  large  i2mo  of  415  pages,  handsomely  printed  and  bound  in  cloth.    Priee,  $1«50* 


Meduced 

Size. 


FELTON'S  OUTLINE  MAPS. 


A  new  edition  about  4>^  feet  square,  fac  similes  of  the  larger  maps.     Price  on  ordinary  rollers  ^12  per 
set  of  6  maps.     On  spring  rollers  in  canopy  case  ^18. 

The  larger  size  about  7  feet  square  continue  to  be  published.     Price,  $25  per  set  on  ordinary  rollers. 


THE  irOHlffAL  EDUCATIONAL  SEEIES  OF  TEXT-BOOES. 


I>r.  Broolcft's  Normal  Matbematlcal  Course  1 

I.    Standard  Arithmetical    Qmrse,  separating  Mental 
and  Written.  » 

IL    UnioH  Ariihmttical  Course,  combining  Menul  and 
Written. 
Brooks's  Hlfl;li«r  Arttliinetlc*  • 

Brooks's  Normal  Alf^bnu 
Broolcs's  Geometry  aad  Trigonometrjr. 
Broolcs's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometrsr. 
Broolcs's  Metbods  vt  Teadklnc. 
J.  P.  'Welsb's  Praetloal  Grammar. 
Orllliift's  Plkjrslcs.. 

Hontf^omersr's  Indnstrlal  Orawlns  Course. 
Blontsomerjr's  Teaebers'  Hanval  ot  Draining. 


Fe-vrsmltli's  Bngllslk  Grammars, 

Raab's  Normal  Spellers. 

l^esUake's  How  to  IVrlte  I^etters, 

'Westlalce's  Common  Sd&ool  I<lteratnre« 

Itf^te's  Book-keeping  and  Blanks. 

laoy-d's  Literature  tor  Lilttle  Folks. 

Bekool  Song  Book. 

Skeppard  s  U.  S.  Constitution. 

Harlejr's  Topics  In  IT.  g.  Hlstorjr. 

Buekrle's  Arltkmetloal  Bxerolses. 

Peterson's  Fan&lllar  Science. 

Pelton's  Unrl-valed  Outline  Maps, 

Pelton's  Unrivaled  Outline  Mapsy  cheaper  series. 


CHRISTOPHER  SOWER  COMPANY,  Publishers. 


(Late  Sowrr,  Potts,  &  Co.) 


614  Arch  Street,  PHILADELPHIA. 
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D.  APPIxETON  &  COMPANY 

PUBLISH 

Yollimc  XIY  of  tljclp  Ii^ten^atioi^al  Ediicattoi)  Series, 

Edited  by  WILLIAM  T.  HARRIS,  LL.  D. 

PESTALOZZI  : 

HIS  LIFE  AND  WORK. 


By    ROGER    DE    GUIMF»S. 

Autkorizid  translation  from  the  second  French  edition^  by  J.  RussKLL,  B.  A.,  Assistant  Master  in  CMivertiif 
College^  London,     With  an  Introduction  by  Rey.  K.  H.  Quick,  M.  A. 

i2mo.     Cloth,  fx.50. 

PREVIOUSLY  ISSUED  IN  THE  INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATION  SERIES. 

Vol.  I. — The  Fhilosoplij  of  Edneatioiu    By    Johann  Karl  Frbidrich  Rosknkranz. 

Price,  ^1.50. 
Vol.  II.— a  Historj  of  Edncatloii.    By  Prof.  F.  V.  N.  Painter.     Price,  $1.50. 
Vol.  III. — The  Rise  and  Early  Constitatioii  of  Unirersities,  with  a  Survey  of  MsDiiSVAL 

Education.     By  S.  S.  Laurie,  LL.  D.     Price,  ^1.50. 
Vol.  IV. — The  Yentilation  and  Warming  of  School  Bnlldingrs.    By  Gilbert  B.  Morrison. 

Price,  75  cents. 
Vol.  V. — ^The  Edncation  of  Man.    By  Freidrich  Froebel.     Price,  f  1.50. 
Vol.  VI. — Elementary  Psychology  and  Edncation.    By  Dr.  J.  Baldwin.    Price,  {1.50. 
ToL.  VII.— The  Senses  and  the  WilL    By  W.  Preyer.    Part  I  of  The  Mind  of  the  Child. 

Price,  ^1.50. 
Vol.  VIIL— Memory.    By  David  Kay,  F.  R.  G.  S.     Price,  ^1.50. 
Vol.  IX.— The  Derelopment  of  the  Intellect.    By  W.  Preyer.     Part  II  of  The  Mind  of 

THE  Child.     Price,  I1.50. 
Vol.  X. — How  to  Study  Geography.     By  Francis  W.  Parker.     Price,  ^1.50. 
Vol.  XL— Edncation  in  the  United  States;  A  History  from  the  Earliest  Settlements.     By 

Richard  A.  Boone.     Price,  ^1.50. 
Vol.  XII. — European  Schools ;  or.  What  I  Saw  in  the  Schools  of  Germany^  FraneCy  AiuMa, 

and  Switzerland.    By  L.  R.  Klemm.     Price,  |2.oo. 
Vol.  XIII.— Practical  Hints  for  the  Teachers  of  Public  Schools.    By  George  Rowland. 

Price,  1 1. 00. 

D.  AFFLETOIT  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

I,  3,  &  5  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


The  selections  in  the 
Franklin  Square  Song 
Collection  are  such  as 
will  insure  many  a 
happy  hour  around  the 

piano.— Albany  Argus. 

Two  Hundred  Songs  and  Hymns  in  each 
Nnmber.  Faper,  SO  oents;  Boards  00  cents: 
Cloth,  $1.00.  Sold  evnywbere.  Send  postal  card 
for  Specimen  Pages  and  full  contents  of  the  seT- 
eral  Kumbers.      Harper  *  Brolhen,  Mew  York. 


arrdCjassefi        -,      j  H  KuRZENKNABE 
^^y^     UHkURZ£A/KNAB£&30NS. 


Contains  On«  Enndrad  and  Fortj-fbur  pages. 
WUl  be  issued  about  Auffxist  15,  1800. 
IPxlce  per  copy*  Twenty-five  cents,  postpaid, 

Franklin  Sqaarc. 

A  good  eolleetion  to  take  out 
yaehting,  to  eamp,  oii  pienies, 
Gdheiieveir  «i  gi<oup  of  young 
folks  Gdould  like  to  sing  in 
ehofusy  but  do  not  pemembef 

the  UlOKds. — Christian  Register. 

Two  Hundred  Songs  and  Hymns  In  each 
Number.  Paper,  60  oents;  Boards  60  cents: 
Cloth,  $1.00.  Sold  everywhere.  Send  postal  card 
for  Specimen  Pages  and  full  contents  of  the  sev- 
eral Numl>er8.      Harper  *  brothers*  New  Tork^ 


"JlBppiqe^^  of  DogiB^tic  Gii'clB." 

When  such  a  happy  thought  as 
that  embodied  in  the  Franklin  Square 
Song  Collection  is  oflfered  to  the 
world,  we  all  begin  to  wonder  why  it 
never  occurred  to  any  one  before.  The 
principle  of  ** natural  selection'*  has 
been  allowed  controlling  influence. 
We  have  here  the  songs  that  have 
endeared  themselves  to  young  and 
old  by  some  intrinsic  sweetness  or 
some  charm  of  old  association.  Some 
of  them  are  very  simple  and  slight ; 
others  have  qualities  that  commend 
them  to  persbns  of  the  most  cultivated 
musicaf  taste.  There  are  songs  here 
of  the  simplest  character  that  are 
more  to  us  than  the  most  famous  songs 
of  the  great  composers,  because  un- 
der the  notes  there  runs  a  chord  of 
old  associations,  tender,  sweet,  or 
fond.  The  Collection  is  one  to  bind 
the  present  and  the  past  together,  to 
unlock  the  lips  of  parents  and  reveal 
the  secrete  of  old  days.  It  is  an  in- 
valuable contribution  to  the  happiness 
of  the  domestic  circle. — Boston  Index. 

Two  Hundred  Sonjrs  and  Hymns  In  each 
Nnmber.  Piipt^r,  50  cents;  Hoards  60  centd: 
Cloth. $1.00.  Soldf^verywhere.  Send  postal  <  ai*d 
for  Specimen  THgca  nnd  full  contents  of  all  the 
N  umbel's,  aarper  3t  Brothers,  ITew  Tork. 


TEACHERS 


Who  WANT  positions  in  the  South 


Bfasliville,  Tenn. 


and    Southwest  should  register  at 

once  with  the  AMERICAN  BU- 

""RKAi;     OF    EDUCATION, 

"The  Oldest  and  Best." 


Full  sets  of  Pennsylvania  School  Jour- 
nal— 36  volumes — can  be  had  at  low  rate 
by  addressinff  the  office  of  publioation 
at  Lancaster,  Pa. 

SBND  POSXALr  CARD 

For  fbU  contents  of  the  Five   Numbers  of  the  Fimnkltn 
Bq«jure  Song  CJollcetlon,  looo  fiivorite  Songs  and  Hymns 
HARPER  4b  BROTHERS,  New  York. 


THE 


'  Come,  and  take  choice  of  all  my  library  and  so  beguile  thy  sorrow."    Titus  Andromicus,  Act,  IV.  Sc.  x. 

-A.   C3-K/ELA.T   iT-A.TIOIiT-A.Xj   "WOK/KZ. 

Washington,  December  20,  1889. 


I  do  not  see  how  any  school  in  America  can  spare  this  work  from  its  reference  library  for 
teachers  and  pupils.    I  am  sure  that  every  private  individual  will  purchase  it  for  his  own  library, 
if  he  has  to  cut  orf  for  a  time  his  purchase  of  other  literature. 

Very  respectfully,  W.  T.  Harris. 

U,  S.  Commissioner  oj  Education, 

Cambridge,  January  25,  1889. 
The  selections  have  been  made  with  excellent  judgment,  and 
the  editorial  work  has  been  admirably  done.  John  Fiske. 


Of 


By  E. 


Greencastle,  Ind., 
March  16,  1889. 
The  best  aggregate  ex- 
pression of  wnat  the  American  mind  has  produced  in 
the  two  hundred  and  eighty  years  of  its  activity, 
Respectfully.  John  Clark  Ridpath. 

Prices  and  Terms  withim  the  reach  of  all.  Specimen  pages  with  portraits  sent  to  any 
address.  To  Teachers  and  others  who  wish  to  earn  from  $100  to  $400  a  month 
during  vacation,  we  gtiarantee  to  make  an  acceptable  proposition.  We  do  not  desire 
applications  from  parties  unwilling  to  devote  time  and  study  to  the  work. 

xo-4  CH  AS.  L.  WEBSTER  &  CO.,  Publishers,  3  East  14th  St 


E*   U* 


C.    STEDMAN 

AND 

HUTCHISON. 


N.Y. 


School  Board  Supplies, 
lank  ^mBWR  M^Qik 

On  Treasurer  of  School  IMstrlft. 

In  response  to  inquiries  from  School  Officers  for  a  Book  of  con- 
venient size  containing  Blank  Orders  upon  the  Treasurer— and  in 
compliance  with  their  request — we  are  prepared  to  furnish  such 
Blank  Orders  in  the  form  of  the  ordinary  Check  or  Receipt  Book, 
Substantially  Bound,  with  Stubs  Perforated  so  that  Orders  may 
readily  be  detached,  at  the  following  rates: 

ORDER  BOOK  IX  STOCK  i 

▲U  Blanks  l^ft  Open. 
B€M>k  Containing:  Three  Hundred  Orders^  $2.00 


Books  Printed  to  Special  Orders 

T77ith  HTminm  of  District  and  County,  and  o\her  Blanks,  inclnd* 
ins  ITame  of  Treastiror  if  desired,  printed  in  good  st7le. 

Book  Containing  Three  Hundred  Orders,  $3.00 

We  have  also  been  printing  Special  Order  Books  for  Overseers  of 
the  Poor  and  for  Road  Commissioners,  in  Townships  and  School 
Districts,  at  same  rate  and  in  same  form  as  above,  with  changes  desired. 

For  S1.00. 

$1.00.— Twelve  Blank  Financial  Statements  for  Publishing  the 
Financial  Account  of  School  Distridt,  as  Required  by  Law. 
$1.00.— Thirty  Agreements  with  Teachers.    (The  New  Form.) 

"Wm  will  umxA  to  any  addxttss, 

TA  Blank  Financial  Statements. 

n  Blank  Annual  District  Reports. 

I  Bond  of  Treasurer. 

I  Bond  of  Collector  Sc1i€M>1  Tax. 

I  Warrant  to  Collector  of  School  Taau 
no  A]{^eenients  wltli  Teachers. 

W^The  Pennsylvania  OiStli^l  Register  will  be  ordered  at  Pnb 
Ushers'  Rates  (|4*50  ^  express  or  I5.00  by  mail),  to  any  School  Board  desiring  it,  and 
remitting  amount  here  named  with  order  for  the  boolL 

For  Specimen  Order  Blanks,  Statements,  Agreements,  etc.,  address 

J.  P.  McCASKEV, 

Lran€»«ter,  Pa. 


American  Book  Company, 

INCORPORATED, 

Publishers  of  School  Text-Books 

HERETOFORE  ISSUED   BY 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  New  York ; 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.,  New  York ; 
HARPER  &  BROS.,  New  York; 

IVISON,  BLAKEMAN  &  CO.,  I^ew  York; 
VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  CO.,  Cincinnati. 


Thie  publications  of  the  American  Book  Company  embrace  a  large 
proportion  of  the  school  text-books  used  in  the  schools  of  the  United 
States.  Their  popularity  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  been  brought 
out  under  most  careful  supervision,  and  thus  represent  the  best  scholar- 
ship available  for  the  preparation  of  text-books,  combined  with  the  keenest 
practical  judgment  of  the  needs  of  American  schools.  Prepared  by  lead- 
ing  educators  in  every  grade  of  school  work,  and  in  all  sections  of  the 
country,  they  present  a  varied  list,  from  which  the  most  judicious  selection 
can  be  made  for  every  grade  of  public  and  private  schools. 

The  list  of  the  American  Book  Company  includes  the  following 
standard  and  popular  text-books. 

DICTIONARIES.  Webster's  School  Dictionary,  abridgments  of  the  great 
Unabridged,  including  Webster's  Primary  Dictionary,  Common  School 
Dictionary,  High  School  Dictionary,  Academic  Dictionary,  and  Condensed 
Dictionary.  Webster  is  the  accepted  standard  of  nineteen-tvirentieths  of  all  the  school- 
books  used  in  the  United  States. 

READERS.  Appletons'  School  Readers,  with  word  manuals  and  charts 
accompanying  them;  Harpers'  New  Readers,  just  completed;  Barnes's  New 
Readers,  with  manual  for  sight  reading  and  word  lessons;  Harvey's  Graded  School 
Readers  in  five  numbers;  McGufifey's  Revised  Readers  in  six  numbers,  with  an 
alternate  series  for  supplementary  reading;  Swinton's  Readers  in  five  numbers,  with 
a  Classical  English  or  Sixth  Reader,  and  an  advanced  series  in  four  numbers  for  supple- 
mentary reading;  Swinton  &  Cathcart's  Standard  Supplementary  Readers  in  six 
numbers;  Johonnot's  Historical  Readers  and  Natural  History  Readers,  and 
McGufifey's  Natural  History  Readers 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY.— ConHmtd. 


SPELLERS:  Swinton's  Word  Book  Series  in  three  numbers;  Harvey's 
Graded  School  Spellers;  McGuffey's  Revised  Spellers;  Metcalfs  Speller 
and'  Language  Book;  Watson's  Spellers;  Johonnot's  Sentence  and  Word 
Book,  together  with  writing  spellers  of  various  plans,  including  Dinsmore's  Spelling 
Blanks,  five  numbers  ;  Harper's  Spelling  and  Dictation  Blanks  in  four  numbers ;  Man- 
son's  Writing  Spellers  in  six  numbers ;  and  Swinton's  Model  Blanks  in  eight  numbers, 
combining  both  the  text  and  exercise  books. 

ARITHMETICS.  The  list  includes  the  standard  authors,  all  recently  revised. 
White's  New  Arithmetics ;  Appleton's  Standard  Arithmetics,  by  Rickoff; 
Barnes's  National  Arithmetics  ;  Harper's  Arithmetics,  by  French  ;  Harper's 
New  Arithmetics  ;  Robinson's  Shorter  Course  in  two  books ;  Fish's  Arithme- 
tics in  two  books;  Ray's  Revised  Arithmetics  in  three  books;  Milne's  Inductive 
Series  in  three  books;  and  Shoemaker  and  Lawrence's  New  Practical  Arithmetic. 

GEOGRAPHY.  Barnes's  New  Series,  the  elementary  and  complete; 
Appleton's  Standard  Geographies;  Harper's  Geographies;  The  Eclectic 
Geographies,  the  old  series  in  three  books  and  the  new  series  in  two  books;  Guyot's 
Geographies  ;  Monteith's  Geographies,  and  Swinton's  Geographies.  Niles' 
Geographies  ;  all  these  books  have  been  edited  with  great  care  to  present  the  latest  in- 
formation regarding  the  geography  of  the  world  and  the  results  of  the  most  recent  re- 
searches and  discoveries.     Nearly  all  have  special  State  Editions  for  some  or  all  the  States. 

GRAMMAR  AND  LANGUAGE.  The  list  includes  new  and  striking  worb  by 
Conklin,  Lyte,  Metcalf  &  Bright^  Long,  Maxwell,  and  Stickney,  together  with 
the  standard  books  of  Swinton,  Bain,  Harvey,  Holbrook,  Clark,  Kerl,  Quacken- 
boSy  and  Wells.  These  various  works  represent  the  best  established  usage  and  the  most 
progressive  thought  and  methods  in  language  instruction. 

HISTORY.  Barnes's  Series,  including  brief  History  of  Greece,  Rome,  Eng- 
land and  France,  and  the  populer  Brief  History  of  the  United  States ;  The 
Eclectic  Histories,  by  M.  £.  Thalheimer ;  Eggleston's  History  of  the  United 
States,  two  books;  Niles'  School  History  of  the  United  States;  Swinton's 
Histories,  including  the  First  Lessons,  the  Condensed  History  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  outlines  of  the  World's  History;  Fisher's  Outlines  of  Universal  History; 
Quackenbos's  Popular  Elementary  and  School  Histories. 

PENMANSHIP.  The  various  authors  of  the  American  Book  Company's  Copy- 
Books  have  been  the  leaders  in  penmanship  instruction  and  methods  for  half  a  century. 
Each  series  has  been  recently  revised,  and  great  attention  has  been  paid  to  grading  and 
the  distribution  of  letters  and  their  peculiar  combinations  throughout  the  various  numbers. 
They  include  Appletons'  Standard  Copy-Books;  Barnes's  New  Copy- Books; 
Harper's  Copy-Books;  Eclectic  Copy-Books;  Payson,  Dunton  and  Scrib* 
ner's  Copy-Books ;  Spencerian  Penmanship,  and  Spencer's  Copy-Books. 

PHYSIOLOGY.    Works  by  Brown,  Johonnot  and  Bouton,  Tracy,  Dalton, 
Smith,  Steele,  and  Walker,  and  four  diiferent  series  prepared  under  the  direction  of 
the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  and  bearing  the  indorsement  of  the  Union  as 
approved  text-bookt  for  temperance  instruction. 
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DRAWING.  The  Eclectic  Series;  Barnes's  Popular  Series:  Krusi's 
Free-Hand  Inventive  and  Industrial  Drawing  Books;  White's  Revised  In- 
dustrial Drawing,  with  sets  of  models  for  teachers  and  pupils ;  and  Bartholomew's 
Drawing  Books. 

SCIENCE.  The  Company's  list  includes  the  standard  works  in  Geology  by  Dana, 
Andrews,  Steele,  and  LeConte ;  in  Botany,  by  Gray,  Wood,  Goodale,  Coulter, 
Youmans ;  in  Chemistry,  by  Cooley,  Eliot  &  Storer  Gillet  &  Rolfe,  Steele  and 
Norton;  and  in  Physics,  by  Peck,  Cooley,  Steele,  Norton;  in  Astronomy,  by 
Kiddle,  Steele,  and  Ray ;  and  in  Natural  History  by  Johonnot,  Cooper  and  Tenney. 

HIGHER  MATHEMATICS.  By  Courtenay,  Davies,  Peck,  Loomis, 
Ray,  Robinson,  Schuyler,  and  Sensenig.  These  authors  will  be  recognized  a& 
among  the  best  standard  writers,  and  their  works  are  extensively  used  in  the  best  schools 
of  the  country,  including  the  great  colleges  and  scientific  schools,  and  the  military  and 
naval  academies. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES.  In  German  may  be  named  the  works  of  Adler^ 
Ahn,  Dreyspring,  Gastineau,  Heydenreich,  Woodbury,  Worman,  OUendorif,  and  ICroeh ; 
the  Eclectic  P.,  D.  and  S.  and  Worman's  German  Copy-Books,  and  the  Eclectic  German 
Readers.  In  French  the  text-books  of  Ahn,  Bullet,  Chouquet,  CoUot,  De  Fivas,  De 
Peyrac,  Duffet,  Hennequin,  Fasquelle,  Gaillard,  Gastineau,  Gerard,  Magill,  Languellier  & 
Monsanto,  Ollendorff,  Pujol,  and  Worman.  In  Italian,  the  works  of  Fontana  and 
Foresti.  In  Spanish,  Mantilla's  Readers  and  History,  Monsanto  and  Languellier's  Com- 
plete Course,  and  Worman's  Spanish  Text-Books. 

CLASSIC  LANGUAGES,  In  Latin  and  Greek  the  list  contains  the  standard 
and  popular  text-books  of  Hadley,  Harkness,  Harper,  Roy,  and  Winchell.  In 
Latin  texts  are  editions  of  nearly  all  the  great  authors,  with  notes  and  comments  by 
Harkness,  Frieze,  Herbcrmann,  Lord,  Lindsay,  Johnson,  Lincoln,  Searing,  Tyler,  Butler, 
Thatcher,  Spencer,  Crosby,  and  Fisher.  In  Greek  texts  are  editions  with  notes  by 
Boise,  Crosby,  Robbins,  Smead,  Hackett,  and  Tyler 

The  general   price-list  ot   the   publications  of  the  American    Book 
Company  will   be  mailed  on  request  to  any  school  officer  or  teacher. 
Any  book  upon  this  list  will  be  sent  by  mail  or  express  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States  or  Canada,  without  extra  charge  for  transporation,  on  re-  > 
ceipt  of  the  published  price. 


American  Book  Company, 

806  and  808  Broadway,  New  York.         137  Walnut  Street,  Cincinnati. 
258  and  260  Wabash  Ave,,  Cfiicago. 


i^  'Will  (90on  be  Isaned  by  Harper  &  Brotliers,  New  York. 


Afiir  We  Live  from  Toil  and  Care,  -  y.  Seeker. 
After  Showers,  the  Tranquil  Sun,  Louis  DiehL 
A  Little  Farm  Well  Tilled,  -  Anonymous, 
A  Little  Word  in  Kindness  Said,  Anonymous. 
Am  I  Not  Fondly  Thine  Own,  -  -  German 
Aria  of  Rudolph,  -  -  -  V.  Jieiiini. 
A  Shadow,  -        -        -       A.  Sullivan. 

As  the  Mom  Shone  Bright  and  Fair,  Anonymous. 
As  When  the  Weary  Traveller,  yohn  A'ewton. 
As  with  Gladness  Men  of  Old,  *  IVm.  C.  Dix. 
At  Eve  Alone  among  the  Trees,  J,  L.  Roeckel. 
Ave  Maria,  ...  Franz  Schubert. 
Ave  Maria,  -  -  -  -  Charles  Gounod. 
Away  to  the  Mountain,  -  •  Alexander  Lee. 
A  Warrior  Bold,        -  -      Stephen  Adams, 

Bear  a  Lily  in  Thy  Hand  -  H.  W,  Long^fellow. 


Beautiful  Rhine,  The, 

Because  He  Loved  You  So,  - 

Bells  of  Aberdovey, 

Be  Mine,  Dear  Maid, 

Birdie  Sweet, 

Bird  of  the  Greenwood,     - 

Bird  of  the  Wilderness, 

Bird's  Nest,  The,      -      -      - 

Boatswain's  Story, 

Bohemian  Gipsy  Song, 

Bowld  Sojer  Boy,  The,     -      - 

Braes  o'  Gleniflfer, 

Buttercup  Test, 

Buy  My  Roses,       -        -        - 

Bye-lo,  Baby,  Bye, 

Call  Me  Pet  Names,      - 

Carol,  Carol,  Christians, 

Christ  is  Born  of  Maiden  Fair, 

Christmas  Hymn,    - 

Clochette,      .... 

Come,  and  Watch  the  Daylight, 

Come,  Ha^te  Away,    - 

Come,  Hunters,  Come, 

Come  Sing  this  Round  wifh  Me, 

Come  Where  the  Aspens  Quiver, 

Come  When  Thou  Wih, 

Commit  Thy  Ways, 

County  Guy, 

Cousin  Jedediah, 

Cupof  Joy,  The,      - 

Daddy, 

Dawn  of  Day,  The,     - 

Dear  Santa  Claus,    - 

Dreaming  Golden  Dreams, 


German. 

W.  R.  Dem  '^ster. 

Welsh. 

//.  R.  Bishop. 

Childhood  Son^. 

-      G.  Verdi. 

James  flo^. 

Helen  Thomas. 

J.  L.  Molhv. 

-      y.  Jieeker. 

Samuel  Lover. 

R.  Tannihill. 

Childhood  Soni^. 

y.  T.  Norton. 

Nursery. 

Charles  yarvis. 

A.  C.  Coxe. 

Thibaut. 

E.  A.  Hunter. 

y.  L.  Afolloy. 

-       S.  Reay. 

Neapolitan. 

Swiss, 

Martini, 

•     Alex.  Lee. 

W,  Lansdon. 

Sebastian  Bach. 

-       IV.  Mozart, 

H,  S.  Thomf>son, 

Mary  R,  Bartlett. 

Mary  Mxrk- Lemon, 

Samuel  Reay. 

-     Nursery. 

S.  Scudeti. 


Drink  to  Me  Only  with  Thine  Eyes,  Ben  yonson. 
Dry  the  Tear  for  Holy  Eva,  -  y.  G.  Whittier. 
Faint  a  Lonely  Rose  Tree  Stood,  -  Anonymous. 
Fairies*  Dance,  The,  -  -  C.  /K  Glover. 
Far  o'er  the  Sea,  -  -  G.  Kingsley. 

Fisher,  if  Beside  that  Stream,  -  Anonymous. 
Five  O'clock  in  the  Morning,  -  C.  Barnard. 
Flowers  of  May,  -  -  -  Arbor  Day. 
Foresters  Bold,  -  -  -  Alpine  Melody. 
For  Full  Five  Hundred  Years,  -  O.  Barri, 
For  Tenderness  Formed,  -  Paesiello. 

Fourth  of  July  Hymn,  -  -  T.  Hastings, 
Fresh  and  Strong,  -  -  Thomas  Arne, 
Friends  of  Freedom,  Swell  the  Song,  Naumann, 
From  All  That  Dwell,        -        -    Isaac  Watts, 
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From  Every  Spire  on  Christmas  Eve,  E.  A.  Hunter,  127 
Gentle  Annie,  -  -  Stephen  C.  Foster.  6 
Gentle  Maiden,  Those  Eyes,  V.  Bellini.     93 

Gently  Sighs  the  Breeze,  -  S.  Gl&z^er, 

Give  to  the  Winds  Thy  Fears,  Paul  Gerhardt, 
Give  us  Our  Daily  Bresul,  -  A.  A.  Proctor. 
Golden  Rule,  The,  -  -  -  School  Songs. 
Good-night,  Farewell,  -  -  F,  ICiicken. 
Guardian  Mother,  -  -  -  Fram  Abt^ 
Had  I  Wings  Like  a  Dove,  -  C.  yeffreys. 
Hail!  Thou  Long-Expected  Jesus,  -  C.  WesUy. 
Happy  and  Merry,  ,  .  .  W.  Reew, 
Hare  and  Hunter,     -        -  Little  Folku 

Hark!  I  Hear  an  Angel  Sing,  H.  G.  ShritHsL 
Hark!  Ten  Thousand  Harps,  -  Thos.  KeUy^ 
Hark!  the  Glad  Sound,  -  -  N,  Hermann. 
Hark!  the  Glad  Sound,  -  -  P.  Doddridge, 
Hark!  the  Herald  Angels  Sing,  Chas.  Wesley. 
Heilige  Nacht,     -        -  Michael  Haydn. 

He  Sailed  Away  o'er  Ocean  Spray,  y.  Thompson. 
How  Gaily  the  Linnet  Sings,  -  Chas,  Dibdin. 
Row  Gaily  Rows  the  Gondolier,  -  Alej^  Lee, 
How  Happy  We  Have  Been,  -  Anonymous. 
Hurdy-Gurdy,  Hurdy-Gurdy,  -  -  Scotck. 
I  Am  Dreaming  of  Thee,  -  Alexander  Lee. 
I  Am  the  Glad  New  Year,  -        Nursery. 

I  Come  from  Alabama,  -  -  S.  C.  Foster. 
I  Had  Gold,  I  Had  Gems,  -  -  C  Sedgwick. 
I  Heard  a  Red  Robin,  -  -  S,  G,  King. 
I  Hear  To-night  the  Old  Bells  Chime,  Lennox, 
I'm  Leaving  Thee  in  Sorrow,  -  George  Barker. 
I'm  Little  Robin  Redbreast,  -  •  T.  Marzials. 
I'm  Sitting  on  the  Stile,  Mary,  Lady  Dufferin^ 
In  Days  of  Old  when  Knights  were  Bold, 
In  Excelsis  Gloria,        -  -  -    Thibaut. 

In  the  Peaceful  Evening  Time,  -  W.  Maynard. 
In  This  Sheltered  Mossy  Dell,  -  C.  W,  Glover. 
Irish  Emigrant's  Lament,  W.  R.  Dempster. 

It  wis  the  Very  Noon  of  Night,  -  y.  Barnby. 
I've  Left  Ballymomach,  -  -  Eliza  Cook. 
I  Walked  and  I  Walked,  Little  Folks. 

I  Worship  Thee,  Sweet  Will  of  God,  -  Faber. 
I  Would  I  Were  a  Boy  Again,  -  -  F,  Romer. 
I  Would  Not  Die  in  Spring  Time,  AI.  Moore. 
I  Would  That  My  Love,  -  F.  Mendelssohn. 
Jack  at  Sea,  -  -  -  G.  C,  Bingham, 
Jesus,  o'er  the  Grave  Victorious,    E.  E.  Higbee. 
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Joyfully,  Joyfully,     -        -        -     Wm.  Hunter. 
Just  Touch  the  Harp  Gently,    -     C,  Blampkin. 
Kathleen,        .        .        .        .      W.  Williams. 
Keen  Blaws  the  Wind,    -         -     R.  TannakilL  153 
Laddie,        -         -         -         .         Ciro  Finsuti.     70 
Laughing  Glee,        -  -  Martini. 

I^t  the  Palms  Wave  on  this  Happy  Day,  Faure. 
Little  Cherry  Blossom,  •  -  Little  Omes. 
Little  Children,  Can  You  Tell  ?      -     Christmas, 


Little  Eva, 

Little  Tin  Soldier,        -         ; 

Lock!  Lock!  Ahoy! 

Lorena,        .        -        -        - 

Lovely  Mary  Donnelly, 

Love's  Golden  Dream, 

Maggie's  Secret, 

Maiden  and  Rose, 

March  of  the  Cameron  Men, 


Manuel  Rmilio. 

y.  L,  Molloy, 

Milton  WelliHgs. 

7.  P.  Webster. 

W/H.  Allingham. 

Lindsay  Lennox. 

ClaribeL 

Anonymous. 

M,  M,  Cam^elL 
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FRANKLIN  SQUARE  SONG  COLLECTION. 


Mary  at  the  Saviour's  Tomb,  -  J,  BlummthaL  69 

Mary  of  the  Wild  Moor,      -        -     Anonymous,  98 

Mary's  Tears,         -         •        -         Oliver  Shaw.  124 

Mellow  Notes  of  Hunter's  Horn,  -  Anonymous.  26 

Merry  May,  The,                 -                 Swiss  Air,  149 

'Mid  Winter  Storms  We're  Sleeping,  Reissman,  91 

My  Laddie  Far  Away,      -        -      Jkf.  Lindsay,  10 

My  Life  is  Like,          '         -        R,  Schumann.  142 

Night  and  Day,  Love,        -         -       Frant  Abt.  107 

Norah  McShane,      -          -      Charles  E,  Horn.  152 

Nothing  True  but  Heaven,      -       Oliver  Shaw.  137 

Now  the  Sun  Has  Gone  to  Rest,    -    V,  Bellini.  166 

Now  to  All  a  Kind  Good-night,       -        Round,  167 

Nursery  Songs,        -        -        -        Little  Folks,  99 

Nymphs  of  Air  and  Sea,        -        Henry  Smart,  96 

O  County  Guy,  the  Hour  is  Nigh,     Walter  Scott,  2 1 

O'er  the  Grave  Victorious,        -       C.  GoudimeL  46 

O  Had  I  Wings  Like  a  Dove,      Chas.  Jeffreys,  45 

Oh,  for  a  Heart  to  Praise  my  God,  Chas,  Presley.  69 

Oh,  Give  me  but  my  Arab  Steed,    G,  A.  Hodson,  5^ 

Oh,  is  it  Thus  we  Part,        -         George  Linley.  88 

Oh,  Jacob,  get  the  Cows  Home,  H.S.Thompson.  154 

Oh,  Many  a  Time  I'm  Sad  at  Heart,  -  Claribtl,  59 

Oh,  My  Bravest  and  Best,         -          V.  Bellini,  138 

O  Robin,  Red  Robin,      -        Samuel  G.  King,  149 

Oh,  S«sanna,                   -         -         S,  C.  Foster.  172 

Oh,  S  weet  and  Dim  the  Light  and  Shade,  Sullivan.  68 

Oh,  Whisper  What  Thou  Feelest,  B.  Richards.  78 

Oh,  Why  does  the  White  Man  Follow  my  Path  ?  50 

Old  and  Young  Marie,      -      -       F.  H.  Cowen.  140 

Old  King  Cole,        -         -         -        Traditional.  121 

Old  Santa  Claus  in  Christmas  Dress,     Nursery,  99 

O  Mary,  Go  and  Call  the  Cattle  Home,  Kingsley.  8 

Once  More,  My  Soul,      -        -         Isaac  Watts.  66 

One  Night  when  the  Wind  it  Blew  Cold,  Anon,  98 

Ooe  Sweetly  Solemn  Thought,   -    Phebe  Carv,  133 

Only  with  Thine  Eyes,      -      -     -      W.Mozart,  171 

OSay,  Do  You  Remember,      -      Ricci  Waltz.  175 

Our  Daily  Bread,          -         W,  M.  Hutchinson,  86 

Over  the  Hills  and  Far  Away,    -  J,  L,  Molloy,  176 

Over  the  Sea,         .        .        .        -          Groom,  41 

Pa*  Malloy,       -        -        -      Dion  Boucicault.  35 

Raise  your  Hands,        -        -         School  Songs.  87 

Revive  us  Again,       -         -        7-  7-  Husband,  81 

Robert  1  Robert !          -         Giacomo  Meyerbeer,  84 

Robin  Redbreast,      -        -         -      W,  C,  Levey,  109 

Robin  Song,  The,         -          -         Anonymous,  2r 

Rose  Marie,       -        -        -       F,  E,  Weather ly,  176 
Rounds,  Do,  Mi,  Sol,  etc.,       -       III,  1^3,  163,  167 

Row,  Row,  My  Boatie,       -         -       W.  Mozart.  5 1 

Rule,  Britannia,      -        -        -      Thomas  Arne.  148 

Sad  was  the  Hour,        -.       -        Henry  Smart.  135 

Salute  the  Happy  Mom,    -        -    yohn  Byrom.  67 

Salvation,  oh,  the  Joyful  Sound,  -  Isaac  Watts.  I2< 

Sands  o*  Dee,        -       -        -       Francis  Boott.  o 

Savourneen  Dheelish,        -          George  Colman.  157 

Scots,  Wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  Bled,   -  R.  Bums.  92 

Serenade, V.  Bellini.  166 

She  Stand*  on  the  Pier,      -      F,  E.  Weatkerly.  140 

Sing  a  Song  of  Sixpence,    -       -     Little  Folks.  62 

Skylark,  The,      -         -         **  Ettrick  Shepherd:'  X^^ 

Song  of  the  Old  Bell,     -        -     Odoardo  Barti.  90 

Song  of  Sunshine,       -        -         -      Anonymous,  126 

Song  of  Temperance,     -        -         -     Naumann.  86 

So  Runs  my  Dream,    -         -     Alfred  Tennyson.  135 

So  Sweet  her  Voice,      -        -        -       G,  Verdi.  54 

Spinnihg  was  Young  Qochette,      J.  L.  Molloy.  116 

Sprig  of  Shillelah,      -        -        -      Anonymous.  173 

Spring  Returning,      .         -         -         -      Round.  153 

Story  of  the  Shepherd,     -       -     Joseph  Barnby.  103 

Summer  Song,        -        -        -         Little  Folks.  19 

Summer  Suns  Glowing,      -        -      Anonymous,  169 


Sweet  Will  of  God,       -         -       F.  W,  Faber.  131 

Swiftly,  Swiftly  o'er  the  Snow,     J.  C.  Johnson.  151 

Take  my  Head  on  your  Shoulder,  A.  H.  Behrend.  60 

The  Bells  of  Aberdovey,         -           Welsh  Air.  \\^ 

The  Boatswain's  Story,     -        -     J.  L.  Molloy,  144 

The  Bowld  Sojer  Boy,    -        -        Saml,  Lover,  94 

The  Chorister,     .         -        -    F.  E.  Weatherly.  68 

The  Com  Song,             -        -     Godfrey  Marks,  1 19 

The  Dream  is  Past,    -        -        Stephen  Glover,  65 

The  Fisher  by  the  Stream,         -        Anonymous.  18 

The  Gondolier,         -          -          Alexander  Lee,  143  - 

The  Good  Ship  Rode  at  Anchor,  J.  L.  Roeckel.  42 

The  Hour  of  Rest,         -         F.  R.  Weatherlj^.  82 

The  Indian  Hunter,            -         Henry  Russell,  50 

The  King's  Highway,    -         -     J,  L,  Molloy,  44 

The  Monkey's  Wedding,         -         Traditional,  120 

The  Old  Lock,        -        -        F,  E,  Weatherly,  16 

The  Palms,        -        .        -        -         J.  Faure.  12 

The  Skylark,        -        -         -         James  Hogg.  159 

The  Sleigh  Ride,        -        -        J.  C.  Johnson,  151 

The  Soldier's  Return,    -        -      Robert  Burns,  108 

The  Star  of  Glengary,'       -        -       Eliza  Cook.  1 1 

The  Sun  is  Low,        -        -        -   Walter  Scott,  100 

The  Sun  o'er  the  Mountain,     -      H.  R,  Bishop,  20 

The  Sweet  Birds  are  Winging,      -     Swiss  Air,  149 

The  Third  Day  was  the  Marriage  Feast,        -  89 

The  Waefu'  Heart,        -         Susanna  Blamire,  76 

The  Water  into  Wine,          -          E,  E,  Hit^bee.  47 

The  Wee  Bird,         -        .        -         .     German.  48 

.The  Wife's  Welcome,          -     /.  B.  Woodbury.  34 

The  Yankee  Boy,        -                 Alexanker  Lee.  113 

The  Years  Creep  Slowly  by,    -     J.  P.  Webster,  24 

The  Young  Indian  Maid,      -      Thomas  Moore,  145 

There  is  a  Bonny  Isle,        -         -        Irish  Air,  163- 

There  is  Many  a  Man  of  the  Cameron  Clan,  -  122 

There's  Not  a  Word,        -        -        An-^nymous,  58 

This  Happy  Day,         -,        -         Paul  Henrion,  160 

This  World  is  all  a  Fleeting  Show,      f.  Moore.  137 

Thou  Art  Gone  from  my  Gaze,      -     G.  Linley,  79 

Thou,  Thou,  Reign'st  in  this  Bosom,     German,  155 

Tho'  you  Leave  me  Now  in  Sorrow,  Neil  Gow,  167 
Three  Kings  of  Orient,        -        -        Old  Carol,  30 

Three  Poor  Mariners,        -        -       Anonymous,  40 

Thy  Glory  Thou  Didst  Manifest,   E.  E.  Higbee,  47 

Thy  Kindness  to  our  Fathers  Shown,    -  Roscoe,  81 

Tired,  So  Tired,         •        •        -      M.  Lindsay,  loi 

'Tis  Evening  Brings  My  Heart  to  Thee,  Tucker,  1 10 

To  Thee,  Our  Father  and  Our  Friend,  Hastings,  127 

'Twas  in  the  Sunny  Rhineland,     Henry  Smart,  150 

Tyrolese  Mountain  Song,        -        -      Tyrolien,  64 

Underneath  the  May  Tree,      -       W.  C,  Levey,  15 

Under  the  Willow  She's  Sleeping,  S.  C.  Foster,  9 

Waking  Flowers,      -        -        -      A.  Reissman.  91 

Weary  of  Living,  So  Weary,    Virginia  Gabriel,  28 

We  Praise  Thee,  O  God,     -      Wm.  P.  Mackay,  81 

We  Three  Kings  of  Orient  are,      -     Old  Carol.  30 

When  Gentle  Winds  Blow,     -     R.  Schumann.  132 

When  I  Can  Read  my  Tiile  Clear,  Isaac  Watts,  125 

When  the  Mists  have  Uolled  Away,  A.  Herbert,  80 

When  Wild  War's  Deadly  Blast,  Robert  Burns.  108 

Where  are  the  Vintage  Songs,      -    F,  He  mans,  19 

Where  my  Home  Lies,      •         -      Anonymous,  1 14 

Where  the  Aspens  Quiver,        -       T.  H.  Bayly.  74 

Where  the  Faded  Flower,    -     Horatius  Bonar.  25 

While  Shepherds  Watched,      -      Aa hum  Tate,  lie 

Whisper  What  Thou  Feelest,      -     B.  Richards.  78 

White  Blossoms,       -        -        -       W.  C.  Levey.  15 

Who  Rides  yonder,  Proud  and  Gay,  Weatherly.  44 

Why  do  I  Weep  for  Thee,     -       -      G.  Linlty,  104 

Yankee  Boy,  The,       -          -       Alexander  Lee.  w^ 

Ye'll  Know  him  by  his  Golden  Hair,    Lindsay,  10 

Young  Indian  Maid,      -        -      Thomas  Moore,  145 


o4„TZn  PRACTICAL  ENGLISH  6RAMMAIL 

By  JUDSON  Perrt  Welsh,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  English  Literature  and  Language,  State  Normal  Sdbod, 
West  Chester,  Pa. 

Modes  of  analyzing  and  studying  the  English  Language  and  Grammar  have  undergone  much  change  ia 
late  years.  In  this  work  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  author  to  /r^a/  tAe  English  Language  as  it  is.  Analysis 
is  illustrated  by  simple  diagrams  easily  made,  read  and  understood.  Pupils  begin  with  the  study  of  the  sea* 
tence  and  the  elements  which  constitute  it,  followed  by  a  composition  exercise.  Parts  of  speech,  their  uses, 
properties,  and  peculiarities,  and  errors  in  the  use  of  them,  have  been  carefully  classified.  The  work  is  dc- 
cidely  original  in  its  treatment,  and  well  worthy  the  attention  of  Educators.     The  sale  has  been  extraordinaxy. 

It  is  a  handsome,  square  i2mo  of  280  pages,  beautifully  bound.    Price,  60  cents. 


oiJX,.  FUNE  AND  SOLID  GEOMETRT. 

A  Complete  Course  in  the  Elements.^  By  Edward  Brooks,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 

Dr.  Brooks's  "  Normal  Elementary  Geometry  and  Trigonemetry  "  proved  by  its  extensive  sales  to  be  jizA 
the  work  for  students  whose  time  is  limited,  but  a  fuller  treatment  is  necessary  for  those  who  are  prepanng 
for  a  more  thorough  course  in  a  College  or  University.  This  new  work  is  intended  to  fill  this  need.  It 
covers  all  the  ground  proposed  thoroughly,  and  will  well  repay  an  attentive  examination. 

In  preparing  it,  the  clearness  and  simplicity  shown  in  all  the  works  of  the  author  are  here  again  exempli- 
fied. Short  paragraphs  express  what  is  •*  Given,"  what  •*  To  Prove,"  and  the  **  Proof."  Modern  symbc^ 
are  used,  <<  Educational  Forms"  given,  '* Doctrine  of  Limits"  exemplified,  and  numerous  Practical  Exerdsa 
and  Theorems  for  original  demonstration  added. 

The  work  is  a  large  i2mo  of  415  pages,  handsomely  printed  and  bound  in  cloth.    PrlcOy  $1*50« 
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FELTON'S  OUTLINE  MAPS. 


A  new  edition  about  4^  feet  square,  fac  similes  of  the  larger  maps.     Price  on  ordinary  rollers  ^12  per 
set  of  6  maps.     On  spring  rollers  in  canopy  case  ^18. 

The  larger  size  about  7  feet  square  continue  to  be  published.     Price,  ^25  per  set  on  ordinary  rollers. 


THE  NORMAL  EDUCATIOITAL  SERIES  OF  TEZT-BOOES. 


Dr.  Broolu'a  Normal  Hatlkematlcal  OoitrM  1 

I.  Standard  Arithmetical    Course,  sepaiuting  Mental 
and  Written. 

II.  Umioh  AriihmeiictU  CWirM,  combining  Mental  and 
Written. 

Brooks's  Hlffl&er  Arltlnmetlo. 

Brooks's  Normal  Algebra. 

Brooka's  Geometrjr  aad  Trtf^noiiMtrjr. 

Brooks's  Plane  and  Solid  €toometry^« 

Brooks's  Methods  of  Teacklnfp. 

J    P.  IVelsk's  Practical  Grammar. 

Orlllln's  Pkyslcs. 

Hontf^n&erjr's  Industrial  Dra^rlng  Oonrse. 

Hont^naery^'s  Teackers'  Manual  of  Dra^rlnff. 


Fewsmltk's  Bngllsk  Granan&ars. 
Rank's  Nonnal  Mpellers. 
^IVesUake's  How  to  ^Trl^to  I«ettera, 
'Westlake's.Common  Sekool  I«lteratuc«. 
Ijyte's  Book-keeplnff  and  Blanks. 
Lilojrd's  Ldterature  for  Lilttle  Folks. 
School  Sonfif  BcM»k. 
Sheppard  s  U.  S.  Constitution. 
Harley's  Topics  In  U.  S.  Htotorjr. 
Buehrle's  Arlthnftetlcal  Kxerclses. 
Peterson's  FanUllar  Science. 
Pelton's  Unrivaled  Outline  IHape, 
Pelton's  Unri-raled  Outline  Maps,  cheaper  9 


CHRISTOPHER  SOWER  COMPANY,  Publishers, 


(Latk  Sowkr,  Potts,  &  Co.) 

614  Arch  Street,  PHILADELPHIA. 


"  Notlni^g  better  tl^ai^  tl^ese  GoUectioDS." 

Bach  issue  of  the  Franklin  Square  Song  Collection  contains  200  favorite  songs  and  hymns^ 
many  of  which  have  survived  a  centur>'  of  usefulness.  The  fifly  cents  asked  for  each  of  these 
books  g^ves  a  cost  of  but  a  quarter  of  a  cent  each  for  the  words  and  music  of  many  a  favorite  song. 
The  whole  set  will  make  a  most  valuable  addition  to  any  WhrBry.— Journal  of  Commerce, 

The  Franklin  Square  Song  Collection  is  a  compilation  by  J.  P.  McCaskey,  of  words  and  music 
which  have  been  well  tried  oy  the  test  of  time  and  found  worthy.  They  are  of  all  sorts,  from  a 
sacred  ode  by  Watts  to  a  love-lorn  ballad  by  Bayly.  No  novelty  is  claimed  for  the  work  except 
the  novelty  of  the  general  idea  of  collecting  old  songs  into  a  volume  for  preservation.  But  that  is 
enough.  The  songs  for  the  most  part  are  ^ood  ones,  that  well  deserve  commemoration,  and  the 
new  generation  cannot  take  their  first  steps  in  music  along  a  better  path. — Syracuse  Herald. 

This  Collection  displays  a  taste  and  feeling  that  will  be  admired  and  appreciated  by  the  older 
generations  that  are  getting  weary  of  the  jingling,  ranting  and  sentimental  melodies  which  please 
the  ear  to-day.  Many  of  Ae  old-fashioned  songs  of  stately  metre  and  pathos  that  ring  in  the  ears 
of  people  of  middle  age,  but  are  now  so  seldom  heard,  will  be  found  in  this  admirable  Collection. 
The  strains  of  music  will  recall  tender  and  familiar  scenes  to  many  an  old  fellow,  and  to  some  not 
so  old  on  whose  head  silver  threads  are  beginning  to  appear.  Religious  and  secular  songs  are 
judiciously  intermingled. — Troy  Northern  Budget, 

The  capacity  of  books  like  the  Franklin  Square  Song  Collection  to  enrich  an  evening  around 
the  piano  is  alniost  infinite. — Christian  Union. 

The  publication  of  books  like  this  is  a  happy  omen  for  the  home  circle.  It  will  help  to  make 
home  what  it  should  be — something  more  and  better  than  a  mere  place  for  eating  and  sleeping. — 
JN.  Y.  Examiner  and  Chronicle. 

The  Harpers  have  rendered  a  very  useful  service  to  American  households  by  publishing  the 
Kranklin  Square  Song  Collection  in  cheap  and  convenient  form,  each  number  containing  two 
hundred  songs,  religious  and  secular,  arranged  for  four  voices.  The  editor  has  performed  his 
•work  with  excellent  taste.  He  has  given  a  due  proportion  of  standard  favorites  along  with  pieces 
that  are  comparatively  new  but  deserve  to  be  sung  by  the  people. — yV.  K  Journal  of  Commerce. 

The  Franklin  Scjuare  Collection,  issued  by  the  Harpers,  will  be  eagerly  welcomed  in  many  a  house- 
hold where  there  is  an  organ  or  piano,  and  where  voices  are  tuned  to  gladness. — Utica  Observer. 

A  couple  of  hundred  favorite  songs  and  hymns,  with  words  and  music,  are  brought,  together  in 
each  of  these  volumes.  It  is  designed  for  the  people,  and  particularly  for  the  home.  Some  are 
our  best  sacred  lyrics  ;  some  are  for  the  nursery  ;  some  are  patriotic  ;  some  are  sentimental ;  some 
are  for  use  in  schools  ;  a  large  proportion  are  old  songs  "  which  the  world  would  not  willingly  let 
die.'*  The  selections  are,  in  the  main,  most  excellent,  and  taken  as  a  whole  they  make  one  of 
the  happiest  compilations  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge.  The  compiler  tells  us  that  he  wanted 
something  of  the  kind,  and,  not  finding  it,  set  to  work  and  made  it — and  we  reap  the  benefit  of 
his  knowledge  and  taste.  One  feature  of  the  work  is  the  filling  out  of  many  pages  with  reading 
matter  referring  to  the  song  or  in  some  way  relating  to  music.  The  Collection  needs  only  to  be 
known  in  order  to  be  prized. — Northern  Christian  Advocate. 

The  Franklin  Square  Song  Collection  contains  200  pieces,  and  costs  fifty  cents,  or  four  songs  for 
a  cent.  This  is  certainly  cheap  enough,  and  would  be  considered  so  even  in  Germany,  the  land 
of  cheap  music.  Popular  most  of  the  songs  certainly  are,  and  many  of  them  deserve  their  popu- 
larity. The  editor  does  not  lay  claim  to  the  adjective  "  best "  or  "  rivalling  the  best "  for  his 
book,  but  only  "  worth  having,"  and  that  epithet  it  certainly  deserves.  He  deserves  credit  for 
avoiding  the  vulgar  and  puerile  songs  too  often  allowed  to  creep  into  such  compilations.  In 
households  where  young  folks  frequently  meet  in  the  evening,  and  after  other  entertainments  have 
lost  their  charm,  indulge  in  some  vocal  music,  half  a  dozen  copies  of  the  Franklin  Square  Song 
Collection  would  be  very  much  appreciated,  and  we  can  honestly  recommend  the  book. — N.  Y, 
Evening  Post. 

The  Franklin  Square  Song  Collection  has  had  a  large  sale  because  of  its  sterling  worth.  Nearlj' 
all  the  really  beautiful  "songs  that  live"  are  here,  and  many  of  our  best  hymns.  A  peculiarity 
of  the  Collection  is  the  paragraphs  about  music  on  nearly  every  page,  to  fill  out  the  space.  These 
are  interesting  to  the  lover  of  music,  and  give  many  a  hint  and  anecdote.  Also  the  placing  of  all 
the  verses  between  the  staves  of  music,  so  that  the  verses  that  follow  may  be  sung  as  readily  as  the 
first. — N.  Y.  School  Journal. 

Here  almost  *'  for  a  song  "  we  have,  gathered  into  convenient  shape,  a  large  number  of  what  are 
regarded  the  very  best  songs  and  hymns  in  the  language.  Some  are  comparatively  new,  while 
others  are  very  old,  but  are  the  dearer  for  their  age.  The  editor  has  been  exceedingly  happy  in 
his  selections,  which  are  for  all  moods  as  well  as  all  tastes.  It  cannot  but  be  a  most  popular  Col- 
lection.— Syracuse  Courier. 

There  is  so  much  variety  in  the  Collection  that  any  taste  may  be  gratified,  but  one  of  the  strong- 
est claims  to  popularity  is  the  number  of  old  songs  that  are  out  of  print  or  long  forgotten  which 
may  be  found  between  its  covers. — Christian  Intelligencer. 

It  is  arranged  after  an  original  method,  with  choice  paragraphs  of  reading  matter  on  nearly 
every  pa^e.  The  compiler  has  succeeded  admirably  in  executing  his  design,  and  to  those  who 
love  music  this  book  will  be  a  pleasant  companion. — Albany  Times. 

Nothing  better  than  these  Collections  for  schools  or  for  singing  in  the  family. — Albany  Journal. 

**Yaltiable  addition  to  any  Ixibrary.'* 


These  flowers  of  melody  have  been  culled  with  taste  and  feeling  from  thousands  of  hymns  and 
songs  in  our  language — a  tread^iry  from  which  we  trust  future  volumes  of  a  similar  character  will 
be  gathered  with  like  success.  The  Franklin  Square  Song  Collection  is  unique  in  its  character 
and  completeness. — Philadelphia  News, 

No  selection  of  songs  could  be  made  that  would  not  be  quarrelled  with,  both  for  what  it  takes 
in  and  what  it  leaves  out.  The  editor  of  the  present  Collection  is  very  modest  about  his  work. 
He  does  not  pretend  that  it  includes  "  only  the  best,*'  or  all  the  best,  but  merely  expresses  the 
hope  that  it  may  be  thought  '*  worth  having."  It  is  worth  having.  There  are  things  m  it  which 
a  Classical  taste  in  music  or  in  literature  would  exclude,  but  there  are  many  excellent  things,  and 
nearly  all  singable.    The  form  of  the  volume  also  is  convenient  for  use  at  the  piano. — iV.  Y.  World. 

The  Harpers  have  issued  nothing  more  creditable  to  themselves  than  these  volumes  of  songs, 
for  they  are  a  benefit  to  the  whole  musical  world.  Of  course,  one  cannot  expect  to  find  every  song 
he  ever  knew,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  he  will  find  most  of  them. — Brooklyn  Times. 

As  a  collection  of  popular  vocal  music  this  may  be  considered  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  bet, 
ever  made.  It  has  additional  value  in  the  notes  accompanying  the  songs,  which  give  much  in- 
formation concerning  them,  their  history,  authorship,  and  incidents  connected  with  them,  that 
has  not  before  been  collected,  and  is  both  curious  and  valuable. — (J.  S.  Newsdealer. 

This  Collection  is  in  greatest  variety,  old  as  well  as  new,  gay  as  well  as  grave — and  of  aTcry 
high  general  tone.  Nor  is  the  frajjrance  of  holy  Sunday  song  lost  either  in  the  week,  or  in  the 
songs  of  the- week.  We  have  not  discovered  an  impure  strain  in  the  Collection,  but  sonp  of  pol- 
ity, patriotism,  generosity,  grace  and  patience — of  encouragement,  peace,  rest,  faith,  hope,  and 
chanty  abound  ;  and  the'  housiehold  that  introduces  it  and  sings  its  songs  of  faith  and  praise  and 
joy,  will  be  made  holier  and  happier. —  IVatch  Tower. 

This  new  and  novel  collection  of  favorite  songs  and  hymns  is  in  the  same  comprehensive  and 
attractive  styl6  that  characterizes  the  Harper  publications.  It  includes  the  best  patriotic,  religions, 
operatic  and  ballad  music  in  the  world's  literature  of  song.  A  novel  feature  is  the  reading  matter 
scattered  through  the  book,  which  consists  of  short  original  and  selected  paragraphs  upon  musical 
matters  appropriate  in  a  book  of  this  kind.  The  price  brings  it  within  reach  of  all,  and  it  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  lover  of  music. — Rurlington  {III. )  J^eader. 

**  The  meaning  of  song  goes  deep,"  said  Carlyle,  and  it  was  a  good  saying  to  place  on  thetitl^ 
page  of  Harpers'  Franklin  Square  Song  Collection.  For  so  excellent  a  compilation  deserves  the 
best  introductory  word,  and  tnere  are  many  and  deep  meanings  in  the  music  here  given.  Much 
of  it  is  familiar  :  most  of  it  deserves  to  be.  It  has  uncommon  variety,  melodies  to  match  everr 
mood,  and  all  sea.sons.  All  in  all,  it  is  the  most  desirable  miscellaneous  collection  we  haveeter 
seen,  musically  considered  ;  and  its  reading  matter  is  rich  in  anecdote,. information  andsugsjes- 
ti<5n,  of  a  musical  character,  adding  greatly  to  the  worth  of  the  series.  It  should  be  on  even 
home  instrument  of  song. —American  Rural  Home ^  Rochester ^  N  V. 

There  is  variety  enough  in  the  Franklin  Square  Song  Collection  to  satisfy  ever>'  taste.  But  one 
of  its  strongest  claims  to  popularity  is  the  number  of  old  songs  that  are  out  of  print  or  long 
forgotten,  which  may  be  found  between  its  covers. — Hartford  Evening  Post. 

There  are  two  hundred  songs  and  hymns  in  each  number  of  the  Franklin  Square  Song  Collec- 
tion ;  the  music  in  four  parts.  Of  standard  songs,  especially  those  that  are  hallowed  by  age  hart 
been  selected.  A  peculiar  feature  is  the  introduction  of  reading  matter  from  various  sourceSi 
The  volume  is  published  in  the  same  form  as  Harper's  Monthly  Magazine. — Boston  GaielU. 

The  Franklin  Square  Song  Collection  contains  songs  and  hymns  that  have  during  many  yeais 
past  become  popular  in  the  widest  sense.  In  the  midst  of  a  multitude  of  newer  airs  thee  neit 
rapidly  being  lost  sight  of.  The  words  are  given  with  the  music  in  each  case.  The  addition  of 
notes  on  the  history  and  origin  of  many  of  the  songs  is  a  new  feature  in  such  compilations  and  i 
good  one,  as  it  gives  the  book  a  certain  historical  value. — Atlantic  Monthly. 

The  compiler  has  shown  excellent  judgment  in  his  choice  of  pieces.  Some  are  old  and  familiffr 
others  comparatively  new.     It  is  a  very  desirable  book  for  the  wmily  to  possess. — Boston  Post- 

The  songs  are  of  all  sorts ;  secular,  sacred,  temperance,  social,  sentimental,  new,  old,  oWcr, 
oldest ;  for  children,  for  lovers,  for  the  joyful,  for  the  sad,  for  the  devout,  for  the  merry,  and  for 
everybody  in  general.  It  contains  also  a  considerable  amount  of  reading  matter,  and  allogeihtf 
seems  to  be  gotten  up  on  a  peculiar  plan,  and  one  which  will  render  it  popular  and  usefuL- 
Boston  Commercial  Bulletin. 

The  Franklin  Square  Song  Collection  is  an  admirable  collection  of  music,  sacred  and  seculaf. 
comprising  old  words  and  old  tunes,  being  selections  from  the  best  of  both.  It  has  literary « 
well  as  musical  value,  since  it  contains  interesting  and  profitable  reading  matter  inserted  in  tbe 
way  of  head-notes  and  foot-notes  to  the  music — a  novelty  which  adds  to  its  attractiveness.  Tlie 
Song  Collection,  when  it  is  known,  will  be  valued  in  every  home  whose  members  have  musical 
taste. — New  England  Methodist. 

The  Franklin  Square  Library  contains  many  valuable  books,  published  very  cheaply  and  calc* 
lated  to  benefit  the  millions.  But  their  Song  Collection  is  likely  to  prove  the  most  popular  and 
the  most  widely  beneficial  of  them  all. — Bunker  Hill  Gazette. 

The  Franklin  Square  Song  Collection  is  an  exceedingly  fine  grouping  of  the  fine  old  songs, 
hymns,  ballads,  etc.,  that  have  the  stamp  of  almost  universal  approval. — N.  W.  Advocate^  Chua^ 

**  Yawcty  ei^oagl>  to  satisftr  cVcry  T^ste/' 


JOHN  F.  STRATTON*S 


OILKBBATID  PATENT 

(Jane  7, 1887.) 


Sublime  Harmonie  "Silver  Reed," 

SOLO   ACCORDIONS. 


RKOU1.AR  SIZB. 

2 

Sets  Reeds 

In  Duktt, 

Unison. 

-'Jennie" 

"Henrietta" 

"Anna" 

"Christine" 

"Aimee" 

"Grace" 

«Lucca" 

"Patti" 

s 

MnriATURB  SIZB. 

In  Duett,  Unison. 

"Adeline"  "Chariolte" 

"Amelia"  "Rosa" 

"SteUa" 

PlCCOIiO  8IZB. 

In  Duett,  Unison, 

"Josie"  "Nellie" 

3  SBTS  RBBDg. 

Melody  Octave  and  Duett, 

niNIATURB. 

"  Mane" 
I^ARGE  SIZB. 

"Brignoli"  "Nicolini" 

ARTIST  SOIiO  ACCORDION. 
4  SBrS  RBEDS. 

2  Rows  Keys 

Duett.  Unison. 

"Rossini"  "Meyerbeer" 

Importer   and   Wholesale  Dealer  in  all  kinds  of 

oerhan  accordions 


-AND- 


GENERAL  MUSICAL  MERCHANDISE, 

43  and  45  IValker  Street, 

<Fonnerly  49  Maiden  Lane.)  NEHV  ToRK. 

JOHN  F.  STRATTON'S 

MOUTH  HARMONICAS. 


"Capt.  Jenks," 
"  Mascot," 


"  Pinafore," 
"Tony  Pastor," 


*SILVKa    KBBO." 

JOHN  F.  STRATTON'S 

KOTAL  HARMONICAS. 

The  finest  Mouth  Harmonicas  possible  to  make. 

"  Duchess"  "Konigin**  "Emprets" 

"Prinsessin"  "Sultana»'  "Golden" 

Xm]»orfer  and  WKoleoale  J>oaler  in  all  hindo  of 

HARMONICAS  AND  GENBRAI^ 

MUSICAL  MERCHANDISE 

43  and  45  MTallter  StrMt, 

^Formerly  49  Maiden  Lane.)  NBTW  TORK. 


(35Cts.  I3.60  dr,)    En»- 


EVERYBODY'S  MUSIC. 


Among  the  abundant  treaxures  of  our  immense  stock,  every  one 

is  sure  to  be  suited.     Please  select  in  time 

your  **  autumnal  m^ic  books.'* 

Temptranet  Pepplt  will  like 
TEHPERANCB  CRVSADB, 

erson  &  Moore. 
TBitPERANCB  RAIXYINO  SONOS,  (^scts 
d«,)    A.Hull.  ^ 

Male  Voice  Clubt  will  like 
BMBRSON'S  HAl^E  TOICB  C»EMS,(fx.  I9  di.) 
BHBRSON'S  MAL.E  VOICB  CHOIR,  (50c,  $5  dz.) 

The  Grand  Army  will  like 
HVAWL  SONGS,  (sects,  $4  Sodx.) 

Beytt  ola  hnd  younf^f  will  like 
COLIjBGB  S0N€HS,  83  songs,  (90c.)    Near  900,000  sold. 

School  Teachers  cannot  help  liking  the  three i^k*  0/ 

SONG  MANUAI.,   |  ^^^  »,74*tofdi"*'  1  Emerson. 

Piano  Teachers  will  like^  very  much,  at  the  best  com- 
/anion  to  any  Instruction  Book, 
MASON'S   SYSTBH   OF    TBCHNICAIi   BXBR- 
CI8BA,  ($9.50.) 
Gospel  Singers  wtll  like 
PRAISB  IN  SONG,  (40  cts,  ^-ao  dx.)    Emerson. 
Letters  of  inquiry  cheerfully  answed. 
Books  mailed  for  Retail  price. 

0LI7EB  SITSON  COMPANY,  Boston. 

C.  H.  DiTSOM  &  Co., 
867  Broadway,  New  York. 

MUHLENBERG  COLLEGE 

ALLENTOWN,  PA. 
0PKR8  rilWT  TBCB8DAY  IR  BKPTEMBXB. 
COLLEGE  DEPARTMENT 

Faraishae  a  full  Olaarioal  Oonraa  of  four  ]rean. 

Oharges,  inclndinc  board,  « 1U3  for  80  weeks. 
ACAOEMIC  DEPARTMENT 

Prepares  for  OoUege,  Teaoning.  'Rnsfneos.  Ao. 

Ohargee.  inolading  board.  9188  for  80  weeks. 
Boilding  heated  by  steam.       For  eatalocnea,  apply  to 

Rev.  T.  L.  SEIP,  D.D..  President* a-3 


Contains  One  Enndred  and  Fortj-fonr  pages. 
Will  be  issued  about  August  15,  1890. 
Fzlee  per  copy.  Twenty-five  cents,  pbstpsid, 

5UFFLEnEMT  H2.  19. 


Music  Pasre  Supplement  No.  10,  to  The 
Pennsylvania  Sohool  Journal  (for  1800), 
for  use  by  Institutes  and  Schools,  is  now 
ready  and  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of 
price,  10  cents  per  copy. 
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SEE  THOnSAND  8STS  THUS  FAB  /filNTED. 

¥ME  IiAHCASTEB  gCHOOLflOTTOES. 

New  Plates.— Printed  on  Botli  Sides.— New  Xjrpe. 

jmSCORATE  your  Scliool-Rooin  :  Nothing  can  be  too  good  for  it.  A  school  officer  in  a  late  report,  nottt 
^^  a  contrast  as  follows:  *< Many  of  our  School- Rooms  are  decorated  with  engravings,  mottoes,  etc,  but, 
in  one  township  visited,  nothing  but  dirt  and  chalk-marks  were  found  upon  the  dingy  walls."  The  very  best 
Decoration,  for  the  money,  is  a  good  set  of  Mottoes,  and  the  "  Lancaster  Mottoes*'  are  everywhere  approved. 

TWELVE  CARDS.  8x14  INCHES.    PRINTED  ON  BOTH  SIDES. 

Best  Tinted  6-pIy  Card.    Colon— Salmon  and  Green.    Boat  Card  Ink  Used.    Blaek  Type.  Bold  and  AttameCtvab 
Bead  with  l::a»e  aoroM  a  LArye  botaool-Koom.    Appropriate  for  ^•"^  -"^"^  -Schools  as  well  as  Day-Soliools. 

THESE  MOTTOES  have  been  heartily  approved  wherever  seen.  Ab  a  mere  attntctivc  icature  of  the  School-Room,  they  are  Vrortfa  tl» 
price  at  which  thev  are  advertised ;  while  their  Influence  upon  the  mind  of  many  a  pupil  cannot  be  otherwise  than  good.  They  ir 
on  the  finest  extra-calendered  6-ply  "Railroad"  (not  China)  board,  the  best  of  its  kind  manufaaured.  The  only  colon  used  ate 
Salmon  and  Green— half  of  each  set  being  salmon  and  the  remaining  half  green— these  colors  contrasting  agreeably  with  the  deep  bbck 
of  the  Mottoes.  They  are  printed  <^N  BOTH  SIDES— thus  making  one  set  eauivalent  to  two— so  that  ihcy  may  be  turned,  as  desired,  to 
afford  variety  on  the  walls  of  the  School-Room  or  to  impress  more  deeply  some  lesson  in  morals  or  conduct.  They  are  of  such  size  (SX14 
inches),  as  to  look  well  when  hting,  and  at  the  same  time  not  too  large  for  convenience  in  mailing.  j|9~S<:nt  post-paid,  securely  envelope^ 
on  receipt  of  %t.  10,  or  by  expre&s,  when  several  sets  are  desired  by  the  school  officers  of  a  district,  ht  ^t.oo  per  set. 


THIRTY   MOTTOES   AND   THB   LORD'S   PRAVBR. 

THOU  QOD  SEEST  MB.  Revbrsb:  Be  Polite.  Strive  to  Please,  a.— Never  Forget  that  Ood  ie  Ruling.  Ra 
••  With  Malice  toward  None,  With  Charity  for  All.  Boys,  Don't  be  Mean.  3.— Be  Kind  to  One  Another.  Rb 
Always  be  •'  On  Time."  No  Idlers  Here.  4.— The  Qolden  Rule:  Do  unto  Others  as  You  would  have  Others  do  onto  Yoo. 
Rbversb:  Our  Life  is  What  We  Make  It.  5.— The  School  Tax  is  the  Best  Tax.  Rbvbk&b:  Lost  Time  is  Never  Foac4 
Again.  6.— Know  When  to  be  Silent:  Know  What  to  Pear.  Rhvbksr:  "Think  and  Thank.*'  "We  May  Reach  the  House  s( 
Never,  Through  the  Street  of  By-and-By."  7.— Speak  the  Truth.  No  Lie  Thrives..  Rbvbksb:  Do  One  Thing  at  a  Time, 
and  that  Well.  8 —Do  Right.  Have  Paith  in  God.  Rbvbksk:  Who  Does  the  Best  He  Can  Does  Well,  Acts  Nobly.  Aogeh 
Do  No  More.  9.— Boys  1  Just  do  all  the  Good  you  can,  and  don't  Make  any  Puss  about  it, — Charles  Dicken**  .^r«cA.  Kj* 
vbrsb:  Be  Glad:  It  is  a  comely  fashion  to  be  glad,  Joy  is  the  grace  we  say  to  God.— Traji  IngeUw.  10.— God  Bleaa  Oar 
School.  Rbvbksb:  A  Silent  Worker  is  better  than  a  Noisy  Talker,  xi.— No  Bad  Thoughts.  Keep  Your  Sou!  Cleaa. 
Kbvbrsb:  LostI  Ten  Qolden  Minutes,  Each  Studded  with  Sixty  Diamond  Seconds,  za.— The  Lord's  Prayer.  Revbbsb: 
Chewing,  Smoking,  Lying,  Drinking,  Swearing :  Boys,  they  Cost  too  Much  1  [Choice  Extracts  as  Sub-Mottoes.] 

"  These  Mottoes  a  Grand  ffit-Needed  Everywhere— Will  Sell  Wherever  Seen." 
County  Superintendents  Recommend  Them. 

Teachers  think  them  the  pest  and  Cheapest  JVottoes  published. 

FROM  EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAT^.— '« Every  one  knows  how  a  familiar  maxim  or  precept  of  childhood  may  be  strengthened  wiifc 
years  until  it  becomes  a  rule  of  action,  an  element  of  character  through  after-life.  These  mottoes  kept  before  the  eye  of  the  child 
would  continually  remind  him  of  noble  thoughts  and  purposes,  and  puint  the  way  to  a  better  life.  They  are  printed  on  heary  and 
finely-colored  card-board,  8x14  inches  in  size,  in  prominent  and  tastefully-arranged  letters.  Besides  their  moral  influence  upoa  the 
pupilftythey  would  be  ornamental  in  any  school-room.  — '*  The  Mottoes  are  excellent,  and  would  be  ornamental  and  useful  in  every  Mrfaool- 
room.  A  set  consists  of  twelve  heavy,  tinted  c*rds,  printed  on  both  sides." — "These  Mottoes  are  printed  in  Ifyge  type.  They  are  ad 
good,  and  we  have  no  doubt  their  silent  influence  is  felt  in  the  school  -  room.  "^"  Much  eood  may  be  done,  and  lasting  impressions  made  by 
hanging  appropriate  mottoes  upon  the  walls  of  the  school-room.  We  know  of  none  octter  or  cheaper  than  the  Lancaster  Mottoes.'*— 
**Tney  are  upon  heavy  6-ply  card-board,  printed  on  both  sides,  and  can  be  read  with  ease  across  a  large  school-room." 

From  superintendents  and  teachers.— "I  like  the  style  and  sentiment  of  the  Mottoes,  and  would  be  glad  to  kaow 
that  they  were  in  every  school-room.   They  are  valuable  decorations,  for  they  not  only  ornament  a  room,  but,  in  the  hands  of  a  lii 


many  lessons  in  morals  may  be  taught.  I  have  always  found  them  of  good  service  to  me  in  stimulating  my  pupils  to  acquire  knowledie 
and  love  virtue.  Try  ihtnty  '^eachert  pf  American  1V«M.."— "I  take  pleasure  in  recommending  to  teachers  The  Lancaster  Sckid 
Mottoes.  They  undoubtedly  have  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  young  mind,  and  every  school  should  have  its  set,  it  being  as  much  tbe 
instruaor's  duty  to  teach  taste  aid  order  as  arithmetic  and  grammar.  Most  of  our  schools  already  have  them. "  — "  In  on«  of  our  scbcol- 
rooms  yesterday  1  saw  a  set  of  the  Lancaster  School  Mottoes.  ]  was  much  pleased  with  them,  and  think  they  should  be  in  every  school." 
— "They  contain  so  much  in  little,  so  well  expressed  and  exhibited,  that  I  wish  every  teacher  in  the  county  would  buy  and  use  a  full  set  of 
them." — ^"I  was  so  delighted  with  them  that  I  at  once  placed  them  in  our  Sunday-school  room  They  are  astonishingly  low  in  price, 
attractive  in  appearance,  and  appropriate  in  sentiment.  They  should  be  on  the  walls  of  every  school-room  in  the  land — ^need  only  to  be 
seen  to  secure  introduction." — **  We  would  not  be  without  them  fur  three  times  their  cost — are  delighted  with  them  and  wish  that  we  could 
persuade  every  teacher  in  the  county  to  get  them  " — "I  find  these  Mottoes  in  the  school-room  an  incentive  to  effort." — "Please  forward, 
oy  express,  nine  sets  for  the  schools  of  our  district.  We  regard  them  as  among  the  necessary  school  supplies." — *'  My  boys  and  girls  ha»« 
contributed  their  dollar  for  these  Mottoes  for  our  school-room.  Send  additional  set."—"  They  have  been  hiehly  recommended,  and  I  miot 
have  them."— ^* Have  seen  the  Lancaster  Mottoes,  and  must  have  a  set  to  decorate  my  school-room.  Think  they  will  be  of  great  use  10 
me." — "When  the  question  was  asked  before  recess  to-day,  *How  many  want  the  Mottoes?'  every  hand  was  up.  Their  sparkling  eyes 
attested  their  interest."—"  Please  send  me  a  set  of  The  Lancaster  Mottoes.  They  are  the  most  appropriate  I  have  seen,  and  I  want  them 
for  my  school."—"  Yesterday  morning  T  proposed  to  the  boys  and  girls  that  we  send  for  The  I^ncaster  Mottoes  to  make  our  school-toon 
look  more  like  *  living,*  as  one  of  the  scholars  expressed  it.  Enclosed  find  price  of  the  Mottoes,  which  we  hope  to  have  soon,  as  the  yoaqg 
folks  arc  Impatient  to  see  them."  —"  Please  find  inclosed  amount  for  set  of  Lancaster  School  Mottoes  from  a  teacher  who  introduces  then 
into  every  school  where  opportunity  offers."—"  Our  schools  here  are  graded  Two  of  our  teachers  have  ordered  mottoes  for  ihcir  roooo. 
One  of  them  has  The  T.ancnster  Mottoes,  another  a  diffierent  set.  I  very  much  prefer  'The  Lancaster.' "— *«  My  boj-s  are  looking  for  then. 
They  order  them  of  their  own  accord."—"  My  pupils  contribute  the  money  to  pay  for  the  set  herein  ordered.  La*t  year  I  was  teaching  is 
an  adjoining  county,  and  furnished  the  school  mottoes  in  the  same  manner.  My  pupils  were  delighted  with  them.  Such  things  as  these 
are  needed  to  make  our  country  schools  inviting.  No  need  of  a  comoulsory  law  if  teachers  make  the  schools  home-like  and  attractive,"— 
«*  I  have  heard  these  mottoes  very  highly  spoicen  of,  and  have  concluded  to  try  them  myself."—"  Hearing  The  Lancaster  School  Mottoes  so 
highly  recommended,  and,  thinking  them  superior  to  those  I  can  purchase  at  a  book-store,  I  have  resolved  to  have  them  for  lay  scbool> 
room."— Miss  Abby  S.  Hinckley  writes  from  Parkereburg,  West  Virginia:  "  Please  send  me  a  set  of  The  Lancaster. School  Mottoes,  vfaidi 
I  see  advertised  in  The  Pennsylvania  School  journal.  Our  school  is  so  enthusiastic  over  the  description  of  these  cheap  and  beautifol 
mottoes,  that  the  children  are  impatient  for  the  mails  to  go  and  return.  Send  them  as  soon  as  possible."— Miss  Lixxie  Hinckley,  of  Paik* 
cnburg,  writes  a  few  days  later:  "  I  had  the  pleasure,  last  week,  of  examining  a  set  of  mottoes  which  my  sister  has  just  received  for  her 
school,  and  wish  to  have  a  set  for  my  own  school  Immediately.  Enclosed  please  find  $1. 10,  for  which  forward  a  set  10  my  address."— Mm 
K.  E.  Smith,  also  of  Parkerebunt,  writes :  "  I  have  just  seen  some  school  cards  In  Miss  Hinckley's  room,  which  I  like  very  much.  Please 
send  me  also  a  set  by  return  of  mail."    So  of  others;  but  space  will  not  permit  further  extracts. 

Sent  post-paid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  #i.to.   THejr  are  put  up  In  beavy  ea« 
▼elopes  of  Manilla  paper,  so  as  to  secure  tliem  from  rouKli  nsaye  in  tlie  mails. 

Address  J.  P.  McCASKBlT,  Lran€»«ter,  Pa« 


"  Come,  and  take  choice  of  ul  my  libnury  and  lo  beguile  thy  sorrow."    Titus  Andromicus,  Act,  IV.  So.  i. 


THE 


Washington,  December  20,  1889. 
I  do  not  see  how  any  school  in  America  can  spare  this  work  from  its  reference  library  for 
teachers  and  pupils.    I  am  sure  that  every  private  individual  will  purchase  it  for  his  own  libhiry, 
if  he  has  to  cut  on  for  a  tim^  his  purchase  of  other  literature. 

Very  respectfully,  W.  T.  Harris. 

C/.  S,  Commissiamr  oj  Education. 

Cambridge,  January  25,  1889. 
The  selections  have  been  made  with  excellent  judgment,  and 
the  editorial  work  has  been  admirably  done.  John  Fiske. 

G.   STBDMAlr 

AND 

HUTCHISOlf^ 


0\: 


Greencastle,  Ind., 
March  16,  1889. 
The  best  aggr^rale  ex- 
pression of  what  the  American  mind  has  produced  in 
the  two  hundred  and  eighty  years  of  its  activity. 
Respectfully.  John  Clark  Ridpath. 

Prices  and  Terms  withim  the  reach  of  all. 


Specimen  pages  with  portraits  sent  to  any 
To  Teachers  and  others  who  wish  to  earn  from  $100  to  $400  a  month 


address, 

during  vacation,  we  guarantee  to  mak^  an  acceptable  proposition.    We  do  not  desire 

applications  from  parties  unwilling  to  devote  time  and  study  to  the  work. 

xo-6  CH  AS.  L.  WEBSTER  ^  CO..  Publishers,  3  East  14th  St, 


\iY\EnMVlRE 


N.Y. 


A  NEW  BOOK 

FROM   COVER  TO  COVER. 

FULLY  ABREAST  WITH  THE  TIMES. 


WEBSTER'S 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 


The  Authentio  **  Uuaoridged,"  coroprifiing  the 
issues  of  18G4,  *70  and  '84^  oupyrlKhted  property 
of  the  undersigned,  ia  now  Ttiorougrhly  Be- 
Tlsed  and  Bnlarg^M,  and  bears  the  name  of 

Webster's  Inteniatloiial  Diottonary. 

Editorial  work  upon  this  reTisioa  has  been  In 
progress  for  over  lO  Years. 

Not  less  than  One  Hundred  paid  editorial 
laborers  have  been  engaged  upon  ft 

Over  9300,000  expended  in  its  preparation 
before  the  first  copy  wafl  printed. 

Critical  comparison  with  any  other  Dictionary 
in  invited.     0£T  THE  B£ST. 

O.  A  C.  MBRRIAM  Si  CO.,  Pnblisliers, 

Sprlngrfield,  Mass.  U.  S.  A. 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers.  Illostrated  pamphlet  free 


The  selections  in  the 
Franklin  Square  Song- 
Collection  are  such  as 
will  insure  many  a 
happy  hour  around  the 

plclIlO. — Albany  Argus. 

Two  Hundred  Sbngs  and  Hymns  In  eaob 
Number.  Paper,  fiO  cents ;  Boards  60  oents : 
Clotb,$1.00.  Bold  everywhere.  Send  postal  card 
for  Specimen  Pages  and  full  contents  of  tbe  sot- 
end  Kumbers.      Haifer  *  Brothers,  Hew  Tork. 


A  good  eolleetion  to  t&ke  out 
yaehting,  to  e&mp,  oi*  plenies, 
aiherevep  a  gpoop  of  young 
folks  aiould  like  to  sing  in 
cbofusy  but  do  not  femembef 

the  uiofds. — Christian  Register. 

Two  Hundred  Songs  and  Hymns  in  each 
Number.  Paper,  60  cents;  Boards  60  cents: 
Cloth,  $1.00.  Sold  every  where.  Send  postal  card 
for  Specimen  Pages  and  fUU  contents  of  the  sev- 
eral Numbers.      Harper  k  Brothers,  New  Tork« 


TITHE  Annual  Music  Supplement  to 
J I  ^  ThB  Pennsylvania  School  Journal, 
Number  19,  contains  Twenty 
Songs  ahd  Hymns  with  the  music  ar- 
ranged in  four  parts,  and  additional 
Songs  and  Hymns,  the  Words  with- 
out the  music.  Two  Memansive 
Headings f  with  Music  of  appropri- 
ate Hymns  accompanying  the  same,  for 
use  by  Institutes  and  Schools,  are  also 
inserted.  See  list  of  Songs  and  Hymns 
here  given,  with  prices  at  which  the 
Supplement  will  be  mailed  to  any 
address  desired. 


MVeiC-PAGB   eiiWI^BMBlIT    KO.  lO. 


Responsive  Readings, a 

The  Morning  Light  is  Breaking,  3 
Come,  Said  Jesua*  Gentle  Voice,  3 
O'er  the  Grave  Victorious,  ...    4 

The  Water  into  Wine, 5 

Hark,  X  Hear  an  Angel  Sing,  .  .  0 
Because  He  Loved  you  So,. .  .    7 

Over  the  Sea, 0 

Little  Cherry  Blossom, 9 

Buttercup  Test, 9 

White  Blossoms, xo 


Hurdy  Qurdy, xt 

Row,  Row,  My  Boatie, 11 

The  May  Is  Come, 13 

Oh,  Give  Me  but  My  Arab  Steed,  14 

The  Dawn  of  Day x^ 

Gentle  Annie, . , x& 

Raise  Your  Hands X7 

The  Golden  Rule, 17 

Our  Daily  Bread, x8 

Song  of  Temperance, x8 

Carol,  Carol,  Christians, X9 


Words  (Without  Music).— Freedom's  Flag— Sweet  By-and-By— Ho  I  Ho  I 
Vacation  Days  are  Here— Where,  Oh  Where?— Far  Away— Saviour  and  Friend 
—Who  b  He  in  Yonder  Stall— Work,  for  the  Niaht  is  Coming— Jolly  Old  St. 
Nicholas— Sweet  Hour  of  Prayex^The  Bell  Doth  Toll, xa 


FXtlCBS.— One  copy,  1 0  Genu ;  Jliree  copies,  26  Cents 
60Centt;  Twenty  copies,  $1.20. 


Address 


Eight  copies. 
These  rates  include  postage  in  all  cases. . 


J.  F.  McCaakey,  Zianeastor,  Fsu 


A  New 
Grammar. 


PRACTICAL  EN6USH  6RAM1IUR. 


By  JUDSON  Perrt  Welsh,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  English  Literature  and  Language,  State  Normal  School, 
West  Chester,  Pa. 

Modes  of  analyzing  and  studying  the  English  Language  and  Grammar  have  undergone  much  change  ii 
late  years.  In  this  work  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  author  to  treat  the  English  Language  as  U  is.  Analjas 
is  illustrated  by  simple  diagrams  easily  made^  read  and  understood.  Pupils  begin  with  the  study  of  the  sen- 
tence and  the  elements  which  constitute  it,  followed  by  a  composition  exercise.  Parts  of  speech,  their  Qsa, 
properties,  and  peculiarities,  and  errors  in  the  use  of  them,  have  been  carefully  classified.  The  work  is  d^ 
cidedly  original  in  its  treatment,  and  well  worthy  the  attention  of  Educators.    The  sale  has  been  extxaordinaiy. 

It  is  a  handsome,  square  i2mo  of  280  pages,  beautifully  bound.     Price,  60  cents. 


oi^ry.  PLANE  AND  SOLD)  GEOMETRT. 

A  Complete  Course  in  the  Elements.    By  Edward  Brooks,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 

Dr.  Brooks's  **  Normal  Elementary  Geometry  and  Trigonometry"  proved  by  its  extensive  sales  to  be  jut 
the  work  for  students  whose  time  is  limited,  but  a  fuller  treatment  is  necessary  for  those  who  are  prepaxiiv 
for  a  more  thorough  course  in  a  College  or  University.  This  new  work  is  intended  to  fill  this  need.  It 
4:overs  all  the  ground  proposed  thoroughly,  and  will  well  repay  an  attentive  examination. 

In  preparing  it,  the  clearness  and  simplicity  shown  in  all  the  works  of  the  author  are  here  again  exemj^- 
fied.  Short  paragraphs  express  what  is  "  Given,"  what  *<  To  Prove,"  and  the  "  Proof."  Modem  symbok 
are  used,  "Educational  Forms"  given,  "Doctrine  of  Limits"  exemplified,  and  numerous  Practical  Exerciiei 
and  Theorems  for  original  demonstration  added. 

.  The  work  is  a  large  i2mo  of  415  pages,  handsomely  printed  and  bound  in  cloth.    Price^  $1»^ 


Meduced 

Size. 


PELTON'S  OUTLINE  MAPS. 


A  new  edition  about  4^  feet  square,  fac  similes  of  the  larger  maps.     Price  on  ordinary  rollers  1 12  per 
Aet  of  6  maps.    On  spring  rollers  in  canopy  case  ^18. 

The  larger  size  about  7  feet  square  continue  to  be  published.     Price,  $2$  per  set  on  ordinary  roUeis. 


THE  KOEMAL  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES  OF  TEZT-BOOZS. 


A>r.  Brooks's  Normal  Matkematloal  Couraci 

I.  Standard  Arithmetical    Caurte,  separating  MenUl 
and  Written. 

II.  Union  Arithmetical  CWir«r,  combining  Mental  and 
Written. 

Broolu's  Hl^licr  Arltlunetlo* 

Brooks's  Normal  Algebra. 

Brooks's  Ocomotry  aad  Trtgonometrjr. 

Brooks's  Plane  and  Solid  Oeometrjr. 

Brooks's  Hetkods  of  Teachlnfif. 

J    P.  IVelsk's  PraeUeal  Grammar. 

^Ghillln's  Pkysles. 

Montflfomerjr's  Industrial  Orawlngf  Oonrse. 

Jlontgon&ery^'s  Teaokers*  Manwal  of  Orawlnfif. 


Fewsmltk's  Bni^ltsk  Ora 
Rank's  Normal  Spellers. 
^ITesUake's  How  to  ^ITrlte  Iietter«« 
IVestlake's.Contmon  Bokool  ILlteratnro. 
Ii^te's  Book-keeping  and  Blanks. 
Uoj-d's  litterature  for  Idttle  Folte. 
Sekool  Song  Book. 
Skeppard  s  17.  S.  Constitution. 
Harlejr's  Topics  in  XT.  S.  Historjr. 
Buekrle's  Aritkmetleal  Bxeroises. 
Peterson's  Familiar  Boienoe. 
Pelton's  UnriTaled  Outline  Haps, 
Pelton's  Unri-raled  Outl^e  Maps,  cheaper 


CHRISTOPHER  SOWER  COMPANY,  Publishers, 


(Lati  Sown,  Potts,  &  Co.) 

614  Arch  Street,  PHILADELPHIA. 


CIVIL    GOVERNMENT 

11^  THE  UNITED  STATES,  CONSIDERED  WITH  SOME  REFERENCE  TO  ITS  ORIGINS. 

By  JOHN    FISKE, 

Wiih  Quesiums  am  ike  Text  and  Snggestive  Qtusiums  and  Directions  by  Frank  A.  Hill,  Headmaster  of  the 
English  High  School  at  Cambridge,  Mass,,  and  Biographical  Notes  by  JoHN  FiSKK. 

OHARAOTEMSTIO   FEATURES. 

I.  Style — **We  commend  his  style  as  a  model  for  authors  and  a  delight  to  readers." — 

The  Critic,  New  York. 
The  absence  of  abstractions  and  metaphysical  generalizations,  and  the  presence  of 

material  which  shows  what  our  government  in  its  concrete  reality  has  been  and  is. 
An  interesting,  philosophical,  and  pedagogically  sound  order  of  development. 
Questions  on  the  text  which  will  help  the  pupil  to  retain  the  substance  of  what  he  has 

read. 
Suggestive  questions  and  directions,  and  bibliographical  notes,  by  the  aid  of  which  as 

much  or  as  little  interesting  study  may  be  given  to  the  subject  as  circumstances  will 

admit. 
Perfect  adaptability  to  pupils  of  all  stages  of  advancement  and  to  any  course  of  study. 
Valuable  appendices  containing  in  compact  form  much  documentary  and  statistical 

matter  necessary  to  a  student  of  civil  government. 

380  pa8:e0.   #x«oo  net* 


II. 

III. 
IV. 


VI. 
VII. 


A  sample  copy  will  be  sent  to  any  teacher,  for  examination  with  the  view  of  adoption,  on  receipt  of  60 

cents,  up  to  January  /,  i8gi. 


Come  Forth. 

A  Novel  by  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps 
and  Herbert  D.  Ward,  authors  of  "The 
Master  of  the  Magicians. "     f  i  •  25 . 
A  noteworthy  story  of  the  time  of  Christ. 
Lazarus  is  the  hero ;  several  other  New  Tes- 
tament characters  are  introduced ;  and  the 
story,  while  true  in  spirit  to  the  life  and 
thought  of  the  time  and  place>  is  entirely 
reverent. 

The  Life  of  Dorothea  Lynde 
Dix. 

By  Francis  Tiffany.     With  Portrait. 

I1.50. 

As  the  founder  of  vast  and  enduring  insti- 
tutions of  mercy  in  America  and  in  Europe, 
Miss  Dix  has  no  peer  in  the  history  of  Prot- 
estanism.  Mr.  Tiffany  tells  her  remarkable 
story  with  excellent  judgment  and  skill. 

William  B.  Weeden. 

Economic  and  Social  History  of  New 
England,  1 620-1 789.  With  an  Appendix 
of  Prices.  2  vols,  crown  8vo.  ^4.50. 
A  work  of  great  value,  the  fruit  of  long 
study  and  research,  written  in  a  strong,  at- 
tractive style. 


Aztec  Land. 

By  Maturin  M.  Ballou,  author  of  "Due 
West,''  "Due  South,"  "Dae  North," 
"Under  the  Southern  Cross,"  "The  New 
Eldorado, ' '  etc.   Each,  crown  Bvo.  ^ i . 50. 

An  engaging  book  on  Mexico  by  an  ex- 
perienced traveler. 

Our  Old  Hom£. 

By  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  Holiday 
Edition.  From  new  plates,  with  Thirty- 
one  Photogravures  of  English  scenery, 
country  houses,  churches,  etc.,  and  an 
etched  Portrait  of  Hawthorne.  2  vols. 
i6mo.^  gilt  top,  ^4.00. 

yames  Russell  Lowell 

Literary  Essays,  I-IV.  The  first  four  vol- 
umes of  an  entirely  new  Edition  of  Mr. 
Lowell's  Complete  Works.  To  fill  ten 
volumes,  uniform  with  the  Riverside  Long- 
fellow and  Whittier.  With  three  Portraits. 
Crown  8vo.,  gilt  top,  ^1.50  a  vplume. 

Ralph  JValdo  Emerson. 

Nature,  Lectures,  and  Addresses;  and 
Representative  Men.  Popular  Edition  in 
one  volume,  cloth,  ^i.oo. 


*j^For  Sale  by  all  Boohsellers.    Sent  post-paid ^  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston. 


A  New 
Grammar, 


PRACTICAL  ENGLISH  6RAMHAB. 


By  JUDSON  Perry  Welsh,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  English  Literalnre  and  Language,  State  Normal  School, 
West  Chester,  Pi. 

Modes  of  analyzing  and  studying  the  English  Language  and  Grammar  have  undergone  mnch  change  ia 
late  years.  In  this  work  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  author  to  treat  the  English  Language  as  it  is,  Analysi 
is  illustrated  by  simple  diagrams  easily  made^  read  and  understood.  Pupils  begin  with  the  study  of  the  sen- 
tence and  the  elements  which  constitute  it,  followed  by  a  composition  exercise.  Parts  of  speech,  their  uses, 
properties,  and  peculiarities,  and  errors  in  the  use  of  them,  have  been  carefully  classified.  The  wodc  is  de- 
ddedly  original  in  its  treatment,  and  well  worthy  the  attention  of  Educators.    The  sale  has  been  extraordixazy. 

It  is  a  handsome,  square  i2mo  of  2S0  pages,  beautifully  bound.    Price,  60  cents. 


oi^^.  PLANE  AND  SOLID  6E0METRT. 

A  Complete  Course  in  the  Elements*    By  Edward  Brooks,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 

Dr.  Brooks's  "  Normal  Elementary  Geometry  and  Trigonometry"  proved  by  its  extensive  sales  to  bejait 
the  work  for  students  whose  time  is  limited,  but  a  fuller  treatment  is  necessary  for  those  who  are  prepadng 
for  a  more  thorough  course  in  a  College  or  University.  This  new  work  is  intended  to  fill  this  need.  It 
covers  all  the  ground  proposed  thoroughly,  and  will  well  repay  an  attentive  examination. 

In  preparing  it,  the  clearness  and  simplicity  shown  in  all  the  works  of  the  author  are  here  again  exemj^ 
fied.  Short  paragraphs  express  what  is  "Given,"  what  <<To  Prove,"  and  the  "Proof."  Modem  symbols 
are  used,  "Educational  Forms"  given,  "Doctrine  of  Limits"  exemplified,  and  numerous  Practical  Exe 
and  Theorems  for  original  demonstration  added. 

The  work  is  a  lai^ge  i2mo  of  415  pages,  handsomely  printed  and  bound  in  cloth.    Priee^  $1»40« 


Reduced 

Size. 


PELTON'S  OUTLINE  MAPS. 


A  new  edition  about  4^  feet  square,  fac  similes  of  the  larger  maps.    Price  on  ordinary  rollers  ^12  per 
set  of  6  maps.    On  spring  rollers  in  canopy  case  |li8. 

The  larger  size  about  7  feet  square  continue  to  be  published.     Price,  $2$  per  set  on  ordinary  rolleis. 


THE  NORMAL  EDUCATIOITAL  SERIES  OF  TEZT-BOOES. 


Dr*  Broolu's  Normal  Blatlkematloal  Course  1 

I.  Standard  Arithmetical    Comrte,  separating  Menul 
and  Written. 

II.  Uition  Arithmetical  Comree,  combining  Mental  and 
Written. 

Broolu's  Hlfflfter  ArltluiMtts. 

Broolca'a  Normal  Algebra. 

Broolu's  Geometry  and  Trigonometry. 

Broolu's  Plane  and  Solid  Oeometrjr* 

Broolu's  Metliods  of  Teaching. 

J.  P.  MTelsh's  Praetleal  Grammar. 

Grillln's  Phjrslos. 

Hontgon&ery's  Industrial  Dra'vring  Oonrse. 

Blontgomerjr's  Teaeikers'  Mannal  ot  Drawing. 


Fe-wsmlth's  Bnglish  Gran&mars* 
Ranb's  Nonnal  Spellers. 
'WesUalce's  How  to  MTrite  I<etters, 
Mrestlake'sjConunon  Seliool  I«lteratax«. 
lAYtt*»  Book-keeping  and  Blanlcs. 
Uoyd's  I^iteratnre  for  lAtUm  Follcs. 
Boliool  Song  Book. 
Skeppard  s  V.  S.  Oonstltntion. 
Harlejr's  Topics  in  IT.  S.  Uistorjr. 
Boekrle's  Aritkmetical  Sxerdses. 
Peterson's  Familiar  Sisienee. 
Pclton's  VnrlTaled  Outline  Haps, 
Pelton's  Vnrliraled  Outline  Haps,  cheaper 


CHRISTOPHER  SOWER  COMPANY,  Publishers. 


(Late  Sowxr,  Potts,  &  Co.) 

614  Arch  Street,  PHILADELPHIA. 


LltTELL^S  LIVING  AGE 


rl891  THE  LITINOAOE 
enters  upon  its  forty-eighth 
year.  It  has  met  with  constant 
commendation  and  success. 

A  WEEKLY  MAGAZINE,  it 

gives  more  than 

Three  evd  a  Qaarter  Tkoaaand 

double-column  octavo  f>ages  of 
reading  matter  yearly.  It  presents 
in  an  inexpensive  form,  considering 
its  great  amount  of  matter,  with  freshness  owing  to  its 
weekly  issue,  and  with  a  completeness  nowhere  else 
attempted. 

The  best  Essays,  Reviews,  Criticisms,  Tales,  Sketches  of  Tra7el 
and  Discovery,  Poetry,  Scientific,  Bioeraphical,  Historical, 
and  Political  Information,  from  the  entire  body  of 
Foreign  Periodical  literatore. 
It  is  therefore  invaluable  to  every  American  reader, 
as  the  only  satisfactorily  fresh  and  COMPLETE  com- 
pilation of  an  indispensable  current  literature, — indis- 
pensabU,  because  it  embraces  the  productions  of  the 

ABLEST  LIVING  WRITERS 

in  all  branches  of  Literature,  Science,  Politics,  and 
Art. 

"It  is  nearly  half  a  centurv  since  the  first  volume  of  this  ster- 
ling publication  came  from  tne  ipress,  and  to-day  it  stands  the 
most  perfect  publication  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  .  There  is  but 
on  e  LiviNo  Age,  thouah  many  have  essayed  imitations.  While 
their  intent  has  no  doubt  been  worthy,  they  hare  lacked  that 
rave  discriminating  judgment,  that  fineness  of  acumen,  and  that 
keen  appreciation  of  v^t  constitutes  true  excellence^  which 
make  Littbu.'s  Living  Acs  the  incomparable  publication  that 
it  \»."—CkHstian  at  Work.  Ntw  Ycrk. 

'*lt  is  indispensable  to  intelligent  people  in  this  busy  day." — 
New  York  Evat^elitt. 

"Indeed  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  there  exists  any 
more  essential  aid  to  cultivation  of  the  mind  among  English- 
speaking  people.  .  No  one  knows  its  value  so  well  as  the  b\isy 
man  who  without  it  might  well  despair  of  keeping  in  any  way 
posted  as  to  the  trend  m.  modem  thought  in  thts  day  of  immense 
activity  ."--^>MC<?A»/  R*€ortUr,  PhtluUlpkia. 

*'It  IS  incomparsTbly  the  finest  literary  production  of  modem 
times.  .  It  embraces  within  its  scope  the  matured  thoughts,  on 
all  subjects,  of  the  greatest  authors  and  ripest  scholant  in  IEmi- 
to^."— Herald  and  Presbyter,  CtnciniuUi. 

*'  Biography,  fiction,  science,  criticism,  history,  poetry, 
travels,  whatever  men  arc  interested  in,  all  are  found  here." — 
TIU  Watchman,  Botttm. 

<'The  readers  miss  very  little  that  is  Important  in  the  period- 
ical domain." — Boston  Journal, 

"It  may  be  truthfully  and  cordially  said  that  it  never  offer« 
a  dry  or  valueless  page."— AV»- K7r/»  Tribune. 

"To  read  it  is  itself  an  education  in  the  course  of  modem 
thought  and  literature."— ^ie/?W^  Commercial  Advertiser. 

"Coming  Mreekly,  it  has  a  great  advantage  over  the  monthly 
magazines  and  reviews." — San  Francisco  Ckronicde. 

"  For  the  amount  of  reading-matter  contained,  tlft  subscrip- 
tion is  extremely  low.'' — Christian  Advocate.  Nashtnlle. 

"It  contains  nearly  all  the  good  literature  of  the  time." — The 
Churchman,  New  York. 

"  For  the  man  who  tries  to  be  traly  conversant  with  the  very 
best  literature  of  this  and  other  countries,  it »  indispensable." 
—Central  Baptist,  St.  Louis. 

Published  weekly  at  ^8.00  a  year,  free  of  postage; 
or  for  ^10.50,  The  Living  Age  and  any  one  of  Uic 
American  $4  Monthlies  (or  Harper's  Weekly  or 
Bazar)  will  be  sent  for  a  year,  postpaid;  or,  for  I9.50, 
The  Living  Age  and  Scribner's  Magazine,  or  the 
Si.  Nicholas. 

Rates  for  clubbing  more  than  one  other  periodical 
with  one  copy  of  The  Living  Age  will  be  sent  on 
application. 

OTTo  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS  for  the  year 
1891^  remitting  before  Jan.  ist,  the  numbers  of 
1890  issued  after  the  receipt  of  their  subscriptions 
will  be  sent  gratis. 

Address       LITTELL  A  CO..  Boston. 


JOHN  F.  STRATTON'S 


OBLIBRATED  PATXHT 

(June  7, 1887.) 


Sublime Harmonie  "Silver Reed" 

SOLO   ACCORDIONS. 


RBOmLAR  SIZB. 

2  Sets  Reeds    • 
In  Duett,  Unison. 

"Jennie"  .  ''Henrietta" 

"Anna"  ''Christine" 

"Aimcc"  "Grace" 

"Lucca" 
"Pattl" 

HUflATURB  8IZB. 

In  Duett,  Unison. 

"Adeline"  "Charlotte" 

"Amelia"  "Rosa" 

"Stella" 

PlOCOIiO  SIZE. 

In  Duett,  Unison, 

"Josie"  "Nellie" 

3  SBTS  RJB2EDS. 

Melody  Octave  and  Duett, 

MINIATURE. 

"  Marie" 
IjArge  size. 

"Brignoli"  "Nicolini" 

ARTIST  SOIiO  ACCORDION. 
4  SETS  REEDS. 

2  Rows  Keys 

Duett.  Unison. 

"Rossini"  "Meyerbeer**. 

Importer   and   Wholesale  Dealer  in  all  kinds  of 

GERBtAjr  ACCORDIONS 


-AND- 


GENERAL  MUSICAL  MERCHANDISE, 

43  and  45  'Wml^mr  Street, 

(Formerly  49  Maiden  Lane.)  NEW  ToRK. 

JOHN  F.  STRATTON'S 

MOUTH  HARMONICAS. 


*  Capt.  Jcnki," 
'  Mascot," 


"Pinafore," 
'Tony  Pastor," 


JOHN  F.  STRATTON'S 

RIOTAL  HARMONICAS. 

The  finest  Mouth  Harmonicas  possible  to  make. 

"  Duchess"  "Konigin"  "Empre«s" 

"Priniessin"  "Sultana»'  -'Golden" 

Importer  and  Wholesale  J>ealer  In  all  kinds  of 

HARMOmCAS  AND  GENERAIi 

iMUSICAL  MERCHANDISE 

43  and  49  l/ITaUur  Street, 
(Fomeriy  49  Maidan  Lana.)  NEW  YORK. 
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extends  the  compliments  of  the  Holiday  Season  to 
all  teachers  and  school  officers. 

*  The  publications  of  the  American  Book  Com- 
pany embrace  a  large  proportion  of  the  best  and 
most  popular  School  Text-books  used  in  this  coun- 
try. 

*  They  represent  the  best  established  usage  in  all 
departments  of  instruction,  and  the  most  progressive 
of  modern  methods. 

*  They  have  been  prepared  under  the  most  care- 
ful supervision,  and  represent  the  best  skill  available 
for  the  preparation  of  text-books. 

*  The  talent,  experience,  and  ripe  scholarship  of 
the  various  authors  is  an  assurance  of  the  reliable 
character  of  the  books. 

*  They  present  a  varied  list  from  which  a  most 
judicious  selection  can  be  made  for  every  grade  of 
public  or  private  schools,  adapted  to  all  methods  of 
instruction. 

*  The  list  includes  many  attractive  works  suita- 
ble for  Holiday  Gifts. 

*  A  complete  price-list  will  be  sent  to  any  address 
on  application. 

*  Correspondence  in  reference  to  introduction  and 
exchange  is  cordially  invited. 

UnERICilN  BOOK  conruNT, 

BIB^V'  YORK.  Cllf CIBlIf  AXI.  CHICAGO. 


DR,  HIGBEE  MEMORIAL   VOLUME  AND  PORTRAIT. 

Accept  thanks  for  Portrait  and  Memorial  Volume.  A  good  likeness — an  ornament  and  an  in- 
spiration.— Co,  Sufii,  B.  C  Youngman,  Clearfield  Co.,  Pa. 

We  are  highly  pleased  with  the  Portrait  of  Dr.  Higbee.  It  adorns  the  office  wall.  It  seems  as 
if  we  were  in  his  very  presence. — Prof.  James  Eldon,  Principal  State  Normal  School,  Lock 
Haven,  Pa. 

"We  are  much  pleased  with  the  Portrait  and  Memorial  Volume.  The  Portrait  is  an  excellent 
likeness. — Prof, 'A.  J.  Davis,  Principal  State  Normal  School,  Clarion,  Pa., 

The  Dr.  Higbee  Memorial  Volume  and  framed  Picture  are  here  and  are  greatly  admired  and 
prized.  You  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  profession  for  what  you  have  done. — Prof.  J.  P,  Welsh, 
JPf^incipal  State  Normal  School,  Bloomsburg,  Pa. 

^  Please  accept  thanks  for  Portrait  and  Memorial  Volume.    The  picture  is  excellent.     I  shall 
give  it  a  conspicuous  place  in  my  office. — Co.  Supt.  A.  M.  Hammers,  Indiana  Co.,  Pa. 

I  think  both  excellent,  and  shall  endeavor  to  have  them  placed  in  sdl  the  schools. —  Co.  Supt.  H. 
C.  Breneman,  York  Co.,  Pa. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  Portrait.  Portraits  and  Volumes  for  the  schools  have  all  been 
delivered.  Teachers  are  all  pleased.  I  will  try  to  induce  others  to  send  for  the  Portrait. — Co. 
Supt.  R.  F.  Hoffecker,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa, 

1  think  the  Portrait  should  adorn  the  walls  of  every  school  room  in  the  State.  The  Memorial 
Volume  is  excellent.— G?.  Supt.  W.  P.  Hoch,  Northampton  Co.,  Pa. 

'  I  consider  the  Portrait  a  specimen  of  excellent  workmanship.     The  Memorial  Volume  speaks 
far  better  for  itself  than  I  can  do.    Thanks  for  both. — Supt,  S.  E.  Shull,  South  Easton,  Pa. 

The  Portrait  is  good,  but  the  Memorial  Volume  is  better. — City  Supt.  A.  Wanner,  York,  Pa. 

It  is  an  elegant  combination  and  cannot  fail  to  influence  for  good  the  entire  fraternity.  I  am  more 
than  pleased,  and  hbpe  to  see  it  in  all  the  schools  of  my  county.  The  Committee  is  deserving  of 
the  highest  praise. — Co.  Supt.  M.  E.  Hess,  Mercer  Co.,  Pa. 

The  Picture  and  Volume  came  duly  to  hand.  They  tell  their  own  story,  and  that  a  good  one. — 
Supt.  R.  M  Streeter,  Titusville,  Pa. 

Framed  Portrait  and  Memorial  Volume  received.    They  are  very  fine. — Co.  Supt.  M.  R.  Black. 

The  Picture  is  true  to  life.  No  teacher  should  be  without  the  Memorial  Volume.  I  hope  to  have 
a  large  number  taken  during  Institute  week.  Thanks  for  picture  and  volume. —  Co.  Supt.  C.  J. 
Potts,  Bedford  County,  Pa. 

The  Picture  shall  have  a  conspicuous  place,  and  the  book  will  be  read  so  that  the  children  will 
know  and  love  the  man  whose  portrait  is  constantly  before  them. — Supt.  Addison  Joties. 

I  am  greatly  pleased  with  the  Picture,  and  do  not  see  how  any  person  can  be  otherwise  than 
pleased. —  Co.  Supt.  J.  W.  Thoman,  Adams  Co.,  Pa. 

Please  accept  thanks  for  framed  Portrait.  I  consider  it  an  excellent  piece  of  work— could  not 
be  better.— yijr-G?.  Supt.  W.  E.  Auman,  Miffiintown,  Ptt. 

I  am  very  much  delighted  with  the  Portrait.  It  adds  much  to  the  appearance  of  my  office. — ' 
Co.  Supt.  y.  M.  Watson,  Lawrence  Co.,  Pa. 

I  am  highly  pleased  with  both  Portrait  and  Memorial  Volume,  and  shall  be  glad  to  see  a  copy 
in  every  school  in  our  county. —  Co.  Supt.  T.  B.  Harrison,  Luzerne  Co.,  Pa. 

They  are  a  credit  to  the  Committee,  and  the  schools  should  be  proud  of  them. — Supt.  F.  S. 
Miller,  Mahanoy  City,  Pa. 

Portrait  and  Volume  are  both  very  satisfactory.  The  zeal  displayed  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
mittee certainly  deserves  the  gratitude  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  elevation  of  our  noble  pro- 
fession.— Supt.  L.  E.  McGinnes,  Steelton,  Pa. 

I  am  delighted  with  Memorial  Portrait  and  Memorial  Volume,  and  shall  endeavor  to  put  them 
into  every  school  in  the  county. — Co.  Supt.  W.  M.  Zeckman,  Berks  Co.  Pa. 

The  Memorial  Portrait  and  Volume  duly  received.  I  am  much  pleased  with  them. — Dr. 
Theo.  B.  Noss,  Principal  State  Normal  School,  California,  Pa. 

The  Memorial  Volume  and  Portrait  are  excellent  and  should  be  placed  in  every  school. — 
Co.  Supt.  y.  A.  Myers,  Mifflin  Co.,  Pa. 

I  am  highly  pleased  with  both  Memorial  Volume  and  Portrait.  A  just  tribute  to  a  worthy  man. 
— G?.  Supt.  S.  G.  Rudy,  Huntingdon,  Pa. 

The  Portrait  is  a  faithful  hkeness  of  Dr.  Higbee.  As  a  work  of  art  also  it  exceeds  my  ex- 
pectations.— Supt.  L.  A.  Freeman,  Shenandoah,  Pa. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  the  Memorial  Volume  and  Memorial  Portrait,  and  am  highly  pleased  with 
them.— G?.  Supt.  W.  E.  Bloom,  Northumberland  Co.,  Pa. 

I  am  much  pleased  with  both  the  Portrait  and  the  Memorial  Volume.  Would  like  to  see  them 
in  every  school  in  Clarion  County. —  Co.  Supt.  C.  F.  McNutt,  Clarion,  Pa. 

The  portrait  is  an  excellent  likeness  of  Dr.  Higbee,  life-like  and  strong  in  its  delineation  of 
feature  and  correctness  of  expression. — Ex-Supt.  D.  M.  Wolf,  Belief onte.  Pa. 

Portraits  and  Memorial  Volumes  received  in  time  for  Thanksgiving.  They  are  in  every  way 
excellent.— O/j'  Supt.  H.  C.  Missimer,  Erie,  Pa, 

I  am  delighted  with  the  Portrait  forwarded  to  me. — Co.  Supt.  G.  W.  Weiss,  Schuylkill  Co.,  Pa. 

Accept  my  sincere  thanks  for  framed  Portrait.  It  is  a  speaking  picture,  true  to  life  and  I  prize 
It  highly.  The  Memorial  Volume  will  also  be  cherished  as  containing  deserved  tributes  to  the 
memory  of  a  most  lovable  man. — Ex- City  Supt.  W.  H.  Shelley,  York,  Pa. 

I  write  to  acknowledge,  with  many  thanks,  the  receipt  of  the  admirable  Portrait  of  Dr.  Higbee 
and  the  beautiful  Memorial  Volume,  which  came  to  hand  to-day.  And  I  would  once  more  express 
my  grateful  appreciation,  as  one  of  Dr.  Higbee's  innumerable  friends,  of  the  noble  service  you 
have  rendered  to  us  all  by  what  you  have  done  in  honor  of  this  great  and  good  man. — Rev.  ^ 
Slangier  Keiffer,  Hagerstown,  Maryland,  Dec.  2,  i8go. 


o^a^^ar.  PRACTIGAL  EN6U  fillAMMAB. 

By  JuDSON  PsR&Y  Welsh,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  English  Literature  and  Language,  State  Nonnal  Sdiool, 
West  Chester,  Pa. 

Modes  of  analyzing  and  studying  the  English  Language  and  Grammar  have  undergone  much  chan^  n 
late  years.  In  this  work  it'  has  been  the  aim  of  the  author  to  treat  the  English  Language  as  it  is,  Analyas 
is  illustrated  by  simple  diagrams  easily  made,  read  and  understood.  Pupils  begin  with  the  study  of  the  sen- 
tence and  the  elements  which  constitute  it,  followed  by  a  composition  exercise.  Parts  of  speech,  their  uses, 
properties,  and  peculiarities,  and  errors  in  the  use  of  them,  have  been  carefully  classified.  The  work  is  de- 
cidedly original  in  its  treatment,  and  well  worthy  the  attention  of  Educators.    The  sale  has  been  extraocdinaiy. 

It  is  a  handsome,  square  i2mo  of  280  pages,  beautifully  bound.    Price,  60  cents. 


oi^n..  PLANE  AND  SOUD  6E01HETRT. 

A  Complete  Conne  in  the  Elements.    By  Edward  Brooks,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 

Dr.  Brooks's  "  Normal  Elementary  Geometry  and  Trigonometry"  proved  by  itsextendve  sales  to  be  jntt 
the  work  for  students  whose  time  is  limited,  but  a  fuller  treatment  is  necessary  for  those  who  are  prepanng 
for  a  more  thorough  course  in  a  College  or  University.  This  new  work  is  intended  to  fill  this  need.  It 
covers  all  the  ground  proposed  thoroughly,  and  will  well  repay  an  attentive  examination. 

In  preparing  it,  the  clearness  and  simplicity  shown  in  all  the  works  of  the  author  are  here  again  exempfi- 
Bed.  Short  paragraphs  express  what  is  *< Given,"  what  "To  Prove,"  and  the  "Proof."  Modem  symbols 
are  used,  **  Educational  Forms"  given,  *' Doctrine  of  Limits"  exemplified,  and  numerous  Practical  Exe 
and  Theorems  for  original  demonstration  added. 

The  work  is  a  large  i2mo  of  415  pages,  handsomely  printed  and  bound  in  cloth.    Piice^  $1.M« 


Reduced 
Size. 


PELTON'S  OUTLINE  MAPS. 


A  new  edition  about  4^  feet  square,  fac  similes  of  the  larger  maps.    Price  on  ordinary  rollers  #12  per 
set  of  6  maps.    On  spring  rollers  in  canopy  case  ^18. 

The  larger  size  about  7  feet  square  continue  to  be  published.    Price,  ^25  per  set  on  ordinary  rollera. 


THE  XrORMAL  EDUCATIOITAL  SERIES  OF  TEXT-BOOES. 


Dr.  Brooks's  Normal  Matlientatleiil  Course  • 

I.  Standard  Arithmetical   Comrse,  sepAnktiiig  Mental 
and  Written. 

II.  [/mm»  Arithmetical  Comree,  combining  Mental  and 
Written. 

Brooks's  Hlffker  Arltl&metlo. 

Brooks's  Nonnal  Alf^bra. 

Brooks's  €>«ometrjr  aad  Trlfononaotrjr. 

Brooks's  Plane  and  Solid  GtoonaeUy. 

Brooks's  Bletkods  or  Teaoklns* 

J   P.  IVelak's  Praetloal  Grammar. 

Orlllln's  Plij«tee. 

HonSsoaaery's  Industrial  Dra'vrtiiK  Course. 

Hontgomerjr's  Teaokers'  Manual  of  DrmwUkjg, 


Fewvmltb's  Enf^llsk  Grammars. 

Rank's  Norn&al  Spellers. 

IVestlake's  How  to  lUTrlto  lietters, 

'Westlake's  Con&nion  Sckool  I<iteratnre« 

Itjrte's  Book-keeping  and  Blanks. 

lilojrd's  Itlterature  tor  l^ltUe  Folks. 

Bobool  Song  Book. 

Skeppard  s  U.  8.  Constttntlon. 

Harlef's  Topics  In  IT.  8.  History. 

Bnekrle's  Arltkmetical  Bbterclses. 

Peterson's  Familiar  Science. 

Pelton's  Unrivaled  Ontline  Haps, 

Pelton's  UnrlValed  Oatline  Maps«  cheaper  seriei. 


CHRISTOPHER  SOWER  COMPANY,  Publishers. 


(Late  Sown,  Pom,  &  Co.) 


614  Arch  Street,  PHILADELPHIA. 


**  EVei^ii^g  of  Soi^g  ii^  tt^e  Home  Circle." 

This  book  contains  many  of  the  old  gems  which  can  never  die,  besides  a  carefhl  selection  of 
later  mnsic,  and  is  just  the  thing  for  an  evening  of  song  in  the  home  circle. — Presbyterian, 

There  is  sufficient  variety  to  please  singers  otevery  grade,  from  the  simple  songs  of  the  nursery 
to  those  requiring  culture  and  practice.  We  know  of  no  way  in  which  the  expenditure  of  fifty 
cents  could  bring  more  pleasure  in  man^  a  family  than  in  buying  this  publication  of  the  HarperSi 
which  commends  itself  to  every  lover  of  music. — The  Household.  » 

We  do  not  know  anywhere  a  collection  of  songs  and  hymns  that  at  all  rivals  this  in  merit— 
ICeokuk  GaU  City,  Iowa, 

The  compiler  shows  himself  well  fitted  for  his  work.,— Louisville  Courier^/oumal. 

The  Franklin  Square  Song  Collection  exhibits  a  variety  and  uniform  excellence  not  easily  at- 
tained.   It  is  the  best  and  cheapest  collection  of  general  popular  music  to  be  had. — Pioneer  Press,  • 

Lovers  of  song  greet  the  Collection  with  pleasure.  The  words  and  music  are  complete  without 
tnming  the  leaf,  which  is  very  convenient    Send  for  it ;  you  will  be  pleased. — Milwaukee  Miller, 

The  compiler  has  succeeded  admirably  in  executing  his  design,  and  to  those  who  love  music 
this  book  will  be  a  pleasing  companion. — Chicago  Tribune, 

This  Collection  is  not  compiled  by  a  devotee  of  system — sacred  and  secular,  hymns  and  college 
songs,  follow  each  other  at  random.  It  is  such  a  book  as  old  and  young,  lettered  and  unlettered, 
may  enjoy  at  almost  any  time.  From  it  the  children  will  pick  up  the  songs  with  which  their 
parents  are  so  familiar,  and  keep  alive  the  old  songs  we  so  dislike  to  foi^et — Fremont  Journal, 

Truly  no  more  useful  music  book  could  be  had  for  the  low  price  of  fifty  cents  at  which  this  Col- 
lection is  furnished. — Raleigh  Farmer, 

It  is  a  book  which  no  one  wh6  loves  music  should  fail  to  own  ;  it  should  find  a  place  in  every 
home.  Never  before,  it  may  truthfully  be  said,  has  a  sohg-book  been  published  at  once  so  cheap, 
so  good,  and  so  complete. — Colorado  Springs  Gazette, 

The  Franklin  Square  Library  series  of  cheap  but  first-class  fiction,  history,  biography  and  een- 
eral  literature  is  famous.  In  the  Franklin  Souare  Song  Collection  the  publishers  have  applied 
this  idea  to  music,  giving  for  fifty  cents  in  eacn  number  what  would  otherwise  cost  many  dollars. 
The  music  is  of  the  choicest,  and  the  selections  have  been  made  with  care  and  taste. — Detroit  Post, 

The  publishing  firm  of  Harper  &  Brothers  have  struck  a  *'lead''  in  their  Franklin  Square  Song 
Collection. — Christian  Advocate^  Michigan, 

This  collection  will  be  heartily  welcomed  by  lovers  of  music  everywhere. — Burlington  Gazette, 

A  book  like  this  Son^  Collection  has  really  been  a  long-felt  want  In  many  thousand  homes.  To 
obtain  the  music  of  old  popular  son^s  is  often  difficult  and  always  expensive,  but  both  of  these 
drawbacks  are  here  overcome,  for  this  collection  contains  in  each  number  200  of  the  best  of  the 
familiar  tunes,  both  sacred  and  secular,  at  a  price  ridiculously  low.  For  the  mass  of  the  people 
this  Collection  is  the  most  useful  work  that  has  ever  been  issued  by  Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers, 
and  that  it  will  have  a  lar^e  sale  is  beyond  doubt. — San  Francisco  Post, 

The  Franklin  Square  Song  Collection  is  one  of  the  most  notable  enterprises  of  the  kind  at- 
tempted by  any  publisher.  The  brief  sketches  and  histories  of  the  leading  productions  in  the 
work  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  series. — Troy  Daily  Times, 

An  excellent  collection  for  the  family  circle. — St.  John  Sun,  N,  B, 

Few  persons  will  fail  to  find  here  their  favorite  songs  or  hymns.  There  are  also  songs  and 
hymns  for  the  little  folks,  making  it  an  admirable  home-book  for  the  family. — Chicago  Dial, 

^  Next  to  their  popular  Franklin  Square  Library,  the  Harper  &  Brothers  have  done  no  better  ser- 
vice to  the  people  in  many  a  day  than  the  publication  of  the  Franklin  Square  Song  Collection. 
Here  are  collated  the  priceless  songs  of  childhood,  youth,  maturity,  and  old  age,  whose  strains 
have  woven  themselves  into  the  warp  and  woof  of  our  common  life  and  become  a  very  part  of  our 
better  selves.  Those  un  forgotten  school  songs,  those  ^rand  old  hymns  of  the  church,  those  in- 
spiring lays  of  the  fireside  and  the  playhouse,  and  the  immortal  folk-songs — all  are  here,  and  at 
sight  of  them,  as  one  turns  the  leaves,  they  bring  old  memories  thronging  back. — Chicago  Interior, 

The  Franklin  Square  Song  Collection  is  unique  and  charming.  Here  the  mother  will  find  the 
exquisite  melodies  that  have  floated  down  in  memory  from  the  days  of  her  childhood,  and  which 
she  will  delight  to  reproduce  for  her  own  darlings.  Words  and  music  are  given  which  she  may 
never  before  nave  seen  on  printed  pages,  and  of  which  she  has  but  a  vague  recollection.  The  old 
nursery  days  come  back  with  tender  and  tearful  memories  as  we  turn  the  pages,  and  hum  the 
old  tunes,  and  recall  the  gentle  voice  of  her  who  sang  them  in  our  childhood  days,  and  we  bless 
the  man  who  has  rescued  these  old  childhood  songs  from  the  vagueness  of  tradition,  and  put  them 
into  a  book.  Every  intelligent,  song-loving  mother  should  sena  for  a  copy  of  this  admirable  Col- 
lection, and  have  it  bound  in  full  morocco.  The  descriptive  notes  are  not  the  least  interesting 
and  valuable  part  of  the  work. — Living  Churchy  Chicago. 

The  selections  are  strictly  first-class  both  artistically  and  morally.  Old  and  young  may  find 
their  favorites  in  this  collection,  and  many  new  and  beautiful  things  that  they  have  never  seen  or 
heard. — Christian  Instructor,  Chicago, 

If  you  want  something  to  keep  the  whole  family  humming  for  a  month,  from  grandfather  to 
grandchild,  purchase  the  Franklin  Square  Song  Collection. — Christian  Advocate, 

This  is  the  very  best  Collection  for  homes  and  schools  that  we  have  yet  seen.  The  compiler 
could  do  no  better  work  for  the  homes  and  schools  of  America. — Everett  School  Register, 

lyovers  of  music  and  song  ^^11  be  delighted  with  these  comprehensive  and  inexpensive  volume 
It  might  be  easier  to  say  what  it  excludes  than  what  it  includes.  It  \&  par  excellence  a  home  book 
that  will  delight  every  member  of  the  family. — Episcopal  Register, 


"Gomprcl^epsiVc  and  Inexpci^siVe  Yoltiipes." 
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Old-  books  to  pcad;  old  Mcpds  to  talk/ 


To  look  through  the  Franklin  Square  SongCollection  is  to  be  carried  back  through  the  yean 
into  the  delights  of  once  familiar  scenes.  The  music  goes  vdth  the  songs,  and  the  pages  axe 
furnished  besides  with  instructive  comment  gathered^rom  many  sources.  **  Old  wood  to  bum, 
old  books  to  read,  old  friends  to  talk,  old  tales  to  tell,  old  songs  to  sing;*'  is  the  apt  quotatioii  on 
the  title-page  of  the  charming  book  before  us. — ^A^.  V,  Sun. 

The  Franklin  Square  Song  Collection  is  an  omnium  gatherum  of  words  and  music  Its  value 
consists  in  bringing  together  in  a  compact  form  some  of  the  most  notable  melodies  of  Bullish, 
Scotch,  German,  French  and  American  composers. -*-A^.  K  Evening  Mail, 

This  is  a  good  Collection,  and  is  sure  of  a  wide  sale.  It  is  especially  strong  in  fine  old  songs 
that  have  steadily  maintained  their  place  in  the  hearts  of  English-speaking  people. — Index  Appeal, 

A  good  song-book  is  a  treasure  in  any  house,  and  the  Franklin  Square  Song  Collection  is 
likely  to  make  a  place  for  itself  at  once,  not  so  much  because  it  is  wonderfully  cheap,  bat 
because  it  is  well  printed  and  so  arranged  that  there  is  uo  necessity  for  turning  leaves  while  using 
it,  and  because  it  contains  so  many  pieces  which  are  perennial  favorites.  Among  the  very  good 
features  of  the  Collection  is  that  of  filling  the  space  not  occupied  by  the  songs  and  music  with 
readin?  matter  of  interest  to  lovers  of  melody,  sometimes  historical,  sometimes  reflective,  bat 
never  aiill  and  never  inappropriate. — Boston  Sunday  Budget 

The  Franklin  Square  Song  Collection  brings  together  n*ore  of  the  "old  favorites"  and  pieces 
likely  to  remain  favorites  than  any  other  we  know  of.  It  contains  a  lai^  number  of  sweet, 
Boulnil,  singable  melodies,  both  secular  and  sacred,  drawn  from  a  great  variety  of  sources.  The 
compiler  has  shown  excellent  judgment  and  great  catholicity  of  taste.  These  books  are  a  house- 
hold treasure. — Berkshire  Eagle. 

In  the  franklin  Square  Song  Collection  most  lovers  of  music  will  recognize  a  number  of  their 
favorites.  The  pieces  are,  with  few  exceptions,  of  a  simple  and  popular  character.  They  will, 
for  that  reason,  be  the  more  acceptable  to  the  great  majority  of  singers  and  listeners,  and  will 
not  be  underrated  even  by  reflecting  minds  of  the  highest  musical  culture.  The  systematic  cul- 
tivation of  the  art  naturally  tends  to  the  substitution  of  the  intricate  for  the  simple,  and  the 
intellectual  for  the  emotional.  The  assiduous  student  of  music  has  no  choice  but  to  lay  aside  the 
old  familiar  melodies  for  others,  it  may  be  more  strange  and  complicated.  But  at  intervals  he, 
no  less  than  others,  returns  with  delight  to  the  dear  old  songs  rich  in  sterling  worth  and  fragrant 
with  cherished  .memories.  But  the  special  merit  of  such  collections  as  Mr.  McCaskey's  lies  m  its 
adaptation  to  the  great  mass  of  the  young  and  comparatively  uncultured.  When  persons, 
especially  the  young,  have  had  in  music  what  is  simple  and  sweet,  and  are  thus  made  thorongfaly 
to  realize  the  fact  that  music  gives  them  pleasure,  they  are  prepared  to  follow  where  the  more 
skilful  desire  to  lead  them.  The  purest  satisfaction  that  cultivated  minds  can  enjoy  is  to  see 
others  partaking  of  the  benefits  which  they,  by  their  superior  gifts  or  industrious  application, 
have  been  able  to  provide.  Hence  we  believe  that  no  more  valuable  service  can  be  rendered  in 
the  sphere  of  music  than  that  implied  in  compilations  which  tend  to  bridge  the  chasm  separating 
the  cultured  class  from  the  numerous  body  of  their  less  favored  brethren.  Besides  the  notes  and 
words,  Mr.  McCaskey  has  included  brief  paragraphs  from  various  writers,  setting  forth  the  value 
of  musical  knowledge,  with  useful  hints  as  to  how  it  may  be  acquired  and  used. — Boston  Transcript. 

The  '^ Franklin  Square  Library**  has  given  many  valuable  numbers,  but  none  so  universally 
attractive  as  this.  Nowhere  do  we  know  of  an  equally  useful  collection  of  school,  home,  nnrser?, 
and  fireside  songs  and  h3rmns  which  everybody  ought  to  be  able  to  preserve,  and  which  everybody 
will  enjoy. — Springfield  JoumaL 

The  Franklm  Square  Song  Collection  quite  equals  expectation.  The  music  has  been  carefully 
selected ;  the  Collection  is  wide  in  range,  well-chosen,  and  distinct  in  typography.  So  cheap  and 
desirable  a  book  will  prove  a  popular  favorite  in  the  home  circle. — Zion  Herald^  Boston,     , 

These  songs  are  devotional,  patriotic^  sentimental,  etc.,  in  choice  variety.  Few  persons  wiU 
fail  to  find  here  favorite  songs  of  the  olden  time ;  and  the  same  can  be  said  of  the  hymns.  It 
cannot  fail  to  be  extensively  used  and  to  become  a  popular  favorite.^— -^ar^(7n/5«if. 

A  very  valuable  collection  of  popular  songs,  which  bound  in  cloth  (singly,  or  four  numbers  in 
one  volume)  becomes  a  book  for  the  library. — Boston  Evening  Gazette. 

Everybody  will  find  here  some  of  his  choice  and  favorite  songs  and  hymns.  This  new  number 
will  doubtless  be  as  widely  circulated  as  any  of  its  predecessors.  They  are  suitable  for  schooli^ 
homes,  and  other  musical  occasions. — Lutheran  Observer. 

In  this  Collection  are  found  the  very  best  h3rmns,  ballads,  and  songs  in  the  language.  It  is  hard 
to  conceive  of  any  work  better  adapted  to  the  cultivation  and  development  of  the  love  of  poetry, - 
song  and  music  in  the  homes  of  the  people,  than  this  neatly  printed  volume,  which  is  about  the 
size  of  a  number  of  Harper*s  Monthly  Magazine.  The  origin  and  history  of  many  of  the  songs 
are  given,  and  much  valuable  practical  reading  matter  is  added  relating  to  musical  cnltore.— 
N.  £.  Journal  of  Education, 

It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  gather  more  features  of  interest  into  a  work  of  this 
kind.  Not  only  are  many  of  the  best  songs  and  h3rmns  in  the  English  language  here  given — ^both 
old  and  new — ^but  there  are  also  songs  ana  hymns  for  children  and  the  schools.  There  are  aon^ 
of  home  and  of  country,  of  love  and  fame,  of  heart  and  soul,  of  devotion  and  praise,  with  their 
sad  and  sweet  or  lively  melodies,  and  with  grand  old  chorals  that  stir  the  Jieart  and  lift  it  in  wor- 
ship. Besides  the  words  and  music,  explanatory  and  historic  notes  are  given  to  indicate  their 
x>rig^i  and  significance.  These  books  cannot  fail  to  become  immensely  popular. — Luthenm  Oiservnt, 

"Old  tales  to  tell;  old  soi>gs  to  siijg/^ 


FIPTEEN-OENT  READING  MATTER. 


THE  R\>ltRSM)t  \inwn\JRt  swvts. 

Fifty-seven  numbers  already  published,  containing  complete  masterpieces  from  the  writings  of 
Longfellow,  Lowell, 

Whittier,  Emerson, 

Holmes,  Hawthorne, 

and  other  eminent  authors.     With  Introductions,  Portraits,  Biographical  and  Historical  Sketches,  and  Notes. 
Adapted  for  use  in  all  classes  in  Grammar  and  High  Schools. 

SINGLE  NUMBERS,  18  CENTS  EACH,  NET. 

New  Issues  for  the  School  Year  1890-91. 

No.  47.    Fables  and  Folk  Stories.    Part  I.— Prepared  by  Horace  B.  Soudder. 

No.  48.    Fables  and  Folk  Stories.    Paxt  11. 

Additional  numbers  will  be  announced  later. 

THE  FABLES  AND  FOLK  STORIES  ENTIRE 

have  also  been  published  in  one  volume,  in  board  covers,  at  40  cents.    This  book  is  designed  as  a 
3econd  Reader. 


A  descriptive  circular,  giving  the  table  of  contents  of  each  number  of  the  Series,  will  be  sent  to  any  ad- 
dress on  application. 

Hoiigt^toi),  Mlffli^  ai>d  Go., 
4  Park  St.,  Boston.  11  East  17th  St.,  New  York. 


A  Beautiful  Volume. — Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 


A  COMPLETE  GUIDE  for  Arbor  Day  Exercises. 

500  CSOICE  SSLECTIOlirS  ON  TBEES,  FOfiSSTS  AND  FLOWSBS. 

gpeelnen  Prograns--ArlN»r  Day  Maiile,  Full  IHrectlont  for  Planting  Trees,  ete. 

UnlTenally  Comniended.    470  Pagres,  Bonnd  In  Green  Clotli  and  0111,  Price  $8^. 

Edilad  and  Compiled  by  CHARLES  R.  SKINNER,  Deputy  Soperintendent  Public  Instniction,  State  of  New  Tork. 

€«rrea»ondenee  Solicited.  WEED,  PARSONS  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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A  New 
Qram/mar, 


FRACTIGAL  ENGLISH  6MM1IAR. 


By  JUDSON  Perry  Wei^h,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  English  Literature  and  Language,  State  Normal  Schod, 
West  Chester,  Pa.  » 

Modes  of  analyzing  and  studying  the  English  Language  and  Grammar  have  undergone  much  change  ia 
late  years.  In  this  work  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  author  to  treat  the  English  Language  as  it  is,  Analyss 
is  illustrated  by  simple  diagrams  easily  made^  read  and  understood,  Pupils'begin  with  the  study  of  the  sen- 
tence and  the  elements  which  constitute  it,  followed  by  a  composition  exercise.  Parts  of  speech,  their  uses, 
properties,  and  peculiarities,  and  errors  in  the  use  of  them,  have  been  carefully  classified.  The  work  is  de- 
cidedly original  in  its  treatment,  and  well  worthy  the  attention  of  Educators.    The  sale  has  been  extiaordinaiy. 

It  is  a  handsome,  square  i2mo  of  2S0  pages,  beautifully  bound.     Price,  60  cents. 


do^ry.  PUNE  AND  SOLID  6E0METRT. 

A  Complete  Course  in  the  Elements*    By  Edward  Brooks,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 

Dr.  Brooks's  <<  Normal  Elementary  Geometry  and  Trigonometry"  proved  by  its  extensive  sales  to  be  just 
the  work  for  students  whose  time  is  limited,  but  a  fuller  treatment  is  necessary  for  those  who  are  prepohng 
for  a  more  thorough  course  in  a  College  or  University.  This  new  work  is  intended  to  fill  this  need.  It 
covers  all  the  ground  proposed  thoroughly,  and  will  well  repay  an  attentive  examination. 

In  preparing  it,  the  clearness  and  simplicity  shown  in  all  the  works  of  the  author  are  here  again  exempli- 
fied. Short  paragraphs  express  what  is  "Given,"  what  "To  Prove,"  and  the  "Proof."  Modem  symbols 
are  used,  "Educational  Forms"  given,  "Doctrine  of  Limits"  exemplified,  and  numerous  Practical  Exercises 
and  Theorems  for  original  demonstration  added. 

The  work  is  a  large  X2mo  of  415  pages,  handsomely  printed  and  bound  in  cloth.    Prtc^y  $1«50* 


Reduced 

Size. 


FELTON'S  OUTLINE  HAPS. 


A  new  edition  about  4)^  feet  square,  fac  similes  of  the  larger  maps.     Price  on  ordinary  rollers  ^I2  per 
set  of  6  maps.    On  spring  rollers  in  canopy  case  ^18. 

The  larger  size  about  7  feet  square  continue  to  be  published.    Price,  I25  per  set  on  ordinary  rollers. 


THE  XrOEMAL  EDTJCATIOITAL  SERIES  OF  TEXT-BOOES. 


I>r.  Brooks's  Normal  Matbentatlcal  Course  1 

I.  Standard  Arithmetical    Court*,  separating  Mental 
and  Written. 

II.  Uni4m  Arithmetical  Course,  combining  Mental  and 
Written. 

Brooke's  Higher  Arithmetic. 

Brooks's  Normal  Algebra. 

Brooke's  Geometrjr  and  Trlgonometrjr. 

Brooke's  Plane  and  Soltd  Geometry. 

Brooks's  Blethods  or  Teaching. 

J.  P.  IVeUh's  Practical  Grammar. 

Orlllln's  Phjrslcs. 

Hontgomerjr's  Industrial  Drairlng  Conrse. 

Montgontery's  Teachers'  Bfannal  of  Dra-vrlng. 


Feirsmlth's  XSngllsh  Grammars* 
Ranb's  Normal  Mpellers. 
IVestlake's  How  to  IVrlte  liCttcrs* 
IVestlake's  Common  School  fjlteratnre. 
I«]rte's  Book-keeping  and  Blanks, 
fjlojrd's  fjlterature  for  lilttle  Folks. 
School  Song  Book. 
Sheppard  s  U.  S.  Constitution. 
Harlejr's  Topics  In  V.  8.  History. 
Buehrle's  Arithmetical  B^xerolses. 
Peterson's  FantUlar  Science. 
Pelton's  Unrivaled  Outline  Maps, 
Pelton's  Unrivaled  Outline  Maps,  cheaper 


CHRISTOPHER  SOWER  COMPANY,  Publishers. 


(Latk  Sowbr,  Potts,  &  Co.) 

614  Arch  Street,  PHILADELPHIA. 


Important  to  Professors  and  Teachers. 


In  reply  to  constant  inquiry,  and  to  prevent  misapprehension, 
Messrs.  HARPER  &  BROTHERS  beg  leave  to  say  that  while 
they  have  sold  their  Common  School  Books  (and  those  only), 
they  have  retained  and  continue  to  publish  their  well  known 
valuable  Works  of  Reference  and  Text- Books  for  High  Schools 
and  Colleges,  among  which  are  the  following: 


Harper's  Latin  Dictionary.      Royal  8vo, 

Sheep,  $6  50. 
Lewis's  Latin  Dictionary  for  Schools.     8vo, 

Cloth,  $5  50;  Sheep,  $6. 

Lewis's  Elementary  Latin  Dictionary.  Sq. 
8vo,  Half  Bound,  $2  00.    (/ust  Ready,^ 

Anthon's  Latin-English  Dictionary.  8vO> 
Sheep,  ^2  05.  Latin-English  and  English- 
Latin  Dictionary.     8vo,  Sheep,  %2  50. 

Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek-English  Lexicon. 

Royal  8vo,  Sheep,  %\q  00 
Liddell    and  Scott's   Intermediate  Greek- 
English   Lexicon.     8vo,   Cloth,   %'^  50; 

Linen,  ^3  75;  Sheep,  %i^  00. 
Liddell  and  Scott's  Abridged  Greek-Eng- 
lish Lexicon.     Square  8vo,  |2  00. 
Autenrieth's  Homeric  Dictionary.     Edited 

by  Professor  Keep.      Post   8vo,    Cloth, 

%\  10.     {^New  and  Revised  Edition  in 

Preparation,^ 
Thayer's   Greek-English   Lexicon.      Royal 

8vo,  Cloth,  15  00;  Half  Roan,  |6  00; 

Sheep,  |6  50. 
Yonge's    English-Greek    Lexicon.     Royal 

8vo,  Sheep,  $\  50. 
Smith's    English-Latin    Dictionary.      8vo, 

Sheep,  |4  00. 
Classical   Dictionaries  and  Dictionaries  of 

Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities. 
Stormonth's    English    Dictionary.     Royal 

8vo,  Cloth,  |5  00;    Half  Roan,  ;J6  50; 

Full  Sheep,  %(>  50. 
Skeat's  Etymological   Dictionary.     Crown 

8vo,  Cloth,  1 1  25. 
Rolfe's  Shakespeare.  40  volumes.  Sq.  i6mo. 

Each,  Cloth,  56  cents;  Paper,  40  cents. 


Rolfe's  Browning,  Goldsmith,  Gray,  Milton, 
Scott,  &c.     Square  i6mo. 

The  Student's  Series.  30  vols.  Large  i2mo, 
or  Crown  8vo.  Every  one  of  these  very 
neat  and  attractive  volumes  is  acknowl- 
edged to  be  the  best  summary  in  our  lan- 
guage of  the  particular  branch  of  knowl- 

*  edge  to  which  it  belongs. 

Harper's  Advanced  Arithmetic.  i2mo, 
Half  Bound,  $\  20. 

Green's  Short  History  of  the  English  Peo- 
ple.    8vo,  Cloth,  1 1   20. 

S  win  ton's  Studies  in  English  Literature. 
i2mo.  Cloth,  %\  20. 

Cocker's  United  States  Government.  1 2mo, 
Cloth,  75  cents. 

Browning's  Educational  Theories.     i6mo. 

Cloth,  50  cents. 
Browne's  Metaphysics,  Psychology,  Theism. 

3  vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  ^i  75  each. 
Hooker's   Natural    Philosophy,    Chemistry 

and  Mineralogy  and  Geology.     3  vols., 

i2mo. 

Loomis's  Mathematical  Series.  i2mo  and 
8vo. 

Comfort's  German  Series.     7  vols.,  i2rao. 

Smith's  Principia  Latina,  Initia  Graeca, 
German  Principia,  Italian  Principia, 
French  Principia.  it  vols.,  i2mo.  Cloth. 

Harper's  Greek  and  Latin  Texts.  23  vol- 
umes, i8mo.  Paper,  32  cents;  Cloth,  56 
cents  per  volume. 

Harper's  New  Classical  Series  of  Greek  and 
Latin  Authors,  with  texts  and  critical 
and  explanatory  notes  by  Professors  Gil- 
dersleeve,  Humphreys,  Merriam,  Lamber- 
ton,  Tyler,  Stickney,  and  Sihler.     i2mo. 


'  Send  For  Oatalofirues  and  Oirculars  for  full  titles,  descriptions  and  prices  of 
HABPBR  &;  BROTHERS*  BOOKS  FOR   SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES.     Corre- 
spondence in  reference  to  the  introduction  of  these  books  is  respectfully  invited. 
Franklin  Squar<j,  March,  1891.  HARPER  &;  BROTHERS,  New  York. 
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o^^Zn  PRACTICAL  EN6H  611AMHAIL 

By  JUDSON  Pbrrt  Welsh,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  English  Literature  and  Language,  State  Nomud  School, 
West  Chester,  Pa. 

Modes  of  analyzing  and  studying  the  English  Language  and  Grammar  have  undergone  much  change  Ik 
late  years.  In  this  work  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  author  to  treat  the  Engluh  Language  as  it  is.  Analysis 
is  illustrated  by  simple  diagrams  easily  made^  read  and  understood.  Pupils  begib  with  the  study  of  the  aea- 
tence  and  the  elements  which  constitute  it,  followed  by  a  composition  exercise.  Parts  of  speech,  their  itsci» 
properties,  and  peculiarities,  and  errors  in  the  use  of  them,  have  been  carefully  classified.  The  work  is  de- 
cidedly original  in  its  treatment,  and  well  worthy  the  attention  of  Educators.    The  sale  has  been  extraordiiiaiy. 

It  is  a  handsome,  square  i2mo  of  280  pages,  beautifully  bound.    Price,  60  cents. 


«1^.  PLANE  AND  SOLID  6E0METRT. 

A  Complete  Coarse  in  the  Elements.    By  Edward  Brooks,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 

Dr.  Brooks's  '<  Normal  Elementary  Geometry  and  Trigonometry"  proved  by  its  extensive  sales  to  be  jnt 
the  work  for  students  whose  time  is  limited,  but  a  fuller  treatment  is  necessary  for  those  who  are  prepaiing 
for  a  more  thorough  course  in  a  College  or  University.  This  new  work  is  intended  to  fill  this  need.  Ix 
covers  all  the  ground  proposed,  thoroughly,  and  will  well  repay  an  attentive  examination. 

In  preparing  it,  the  clearness  and  simplicity  shown  in  all  the  works  of  the  author  are  here  again  exenpfi- 
fied.  Short  paragraphs  express  what  is  *<  Given,"  what  <'To  Prove,"  and  the  *<  Proof."  Modem  symbob 
are  used,  '< Educational  Forms"  given,  ''Doctrine  of  Limits"  exemplified,  and  numerous  Practical ; 
and  Theorems  for  original  demonstration  added. 

The  work  is  a  large  i2mo  of  415  pages,  handsomely  printed  and  bound  in  cloth.    Plieef  $1.50. 


Reduced 
Size. 


PELTON'S  OUTLINE  HAPS. 


A  new  edition  about  4^^  feet  square,  fac  similes  of  the  larger  maps.    Price  on  ordinary  rollers  #12  per 
set  of  6  maps.    On  spring  rollers  in  canopy  case  |i8. 

The  larger  size  about  7  feet  square  continue  to  be  published.    Price,  ^25  per  set  on  ordinary  rollen. 


TEE  NORMAL  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES  OF  TEZT-BOOZS. 


Dr.  Brooks's  Horm*l  MatlMntatieal  Course  1 

I.  Standard  Aritkmeiieal   Couru,  teparating  MenUd 
and  Written. 

II.  Union  Ariiktntticml  Course,  combining  Mental  and 
Written. 

Brooks's  HIgksr  Arlthwiotto, 

Brooks's  Horm*l  Alf^bnu 

Brooks's  Oeoustrjr  mod.  Trlfonoustrjr. 

Brooks's  Plane  and  Solid  Gtoometry. 

Brooks's  BfeOiods  of  Tea^tking. 

J.  P.  l/ITelsk's  Praetlcal  Grammar. 

Orlllln's  Pkjrsies. 

Montgomerjr's  Indastrtal  DrairlaiK  Course. 

Mon%omerj''s  Tfaekers'  Wonual  or  Dra^rliiff. 


Fewsmitk's  KngUsh  Or 
Rank's  Normal  Spellers. 
IVestlake's  How  to  ^Wrlto  letters, 
'Westlake's  Common  Sckool  Iilt«ratnsOb 
lijrte's  Book-keeping  and  Blanks. 
Itlojrd's  literature  tor  l^ltUe  Folks. 
Sckool  Song  Book. 
Skeppard  s  V.  S.  Constitution. 
Harley'B  Topics  In  YT.  S.  History. 
Buekrle's  Arltkmetical  ICxerelses* 
Peterson's  Familiar  Sblenee. 
Pelton's  VnriTaled  Outline  MmipOt 
Pelton's  Unrivaled  OutUne  Haps,  diaaper  1 


CHRISTOPHER  SOWER  COMPANY,  Publishers. 


(Lati  Sower,  Potts,  &  Co.) 

614  Arch  Streetp  PHILADELPHIA. 


standard  School  Publications. 

READING  AND  SPELLING.  ^^^'^'ZS^J- 

ded,  and  embody  all  the  latest  improvements  in  methods,  typography  and  illustrations. 
They  contain  many  new  and  valuable  features.  Monroe's  First  Steps  in  Spelling  and 
Practical  Speller,  with  the  Complete  Writing  Speller,  provide  a  complete  course  in 
Spelling  for  every  grade  of  school. 

/^P^/^/>D  A  pU  Y  Warren's  Geographies  are  used  in  more  cities  and 
^^''^^*^^*^**'*^*  *  *  *  ■  educational  centers  than  any  other  series.  They  sur- 
pass all  other  books  in  the  orderly  and  systematic  arrangement  of  Maps  and  Text  and  in 
the  logical  sequence  of  Topics.  The  latest  editions  are  printed  from  new  plates,  with 
new^  maps  and  new  binding.  The  editions  of  1891  contain  the  Census  of  1890,  the  six 
nevr  States  and  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma,  Stanley's  recent  discoveries  in  Africa,  the 
*•  spheres  of  influence**  of  the  various  European  nations  in  Africa,  and  all  other  recent 
Geographical  Changes  and  Discoveries. 

Sand  and  Clay  Modeling;  or,  How  to  Model  the  Grand  Divisions.  This  manual 
gives  full  and  complete  directions  for  Modeling  the  Continents  and  Grand  Divisions. 

/^  O  A  IWf  IWf  A  D  Greene's  Grammars  are  the  most  practical  books  on  the 
^^**'*^*''**''*^^**"  subject.  They  were  the  first  to  introduce  the  methods  and 
analysis  which  have  been  so  extensively  appropriated  by  other  authors.  Greene's  First 
Lessons  in  English  is  a  new,  handsomely  illustrated  book.  It  teaches  the  elements  of 
Grammar  in  a  series  of  practical  exercises  which  at  once  interest  the  pupil. 

I  AMniTAnP  Powell's  Popular  "How  Books."  ''How  to  See,** 
M^i^k-HKJKJ  I^KJt^^m  *«How  to  Talk,"  and  *'How  to  Write,**  teach  the  proper 
use  of  language.     By  forming  good  habits,  it  becomes  unnecessary  to  correct  bad  habits. 

A  R I T  H IVT  ET I O  ^^g^r's  Anthnietics  are  especially  adapted  to  the  new 
*^  **  till  IVI L^  1  I  Vi^p  methods  of  instruction.  They  combine  mental  and  writ- 
ten exercises.   They  are  economical  in  the  matter  of  time.    A  complete  series  in  two  books. 

H  I  ^TOR  Y  Goodrich's  Child's  U.  S.  History  is  simple  in  plan,  and  suc- 
**  *0  1  V-rli  I  ■  cessful  and  popular  in  style.  Berard's  History  of  the  United 
States  gives  special  attention  to  the  causes  and  results  of  great  political  movements. 
Both  books  are  in  great  demand  for  supplementary  reading. 

LITFR  ATI  JRF  Royse's  Manuals  of  American  and  English  Liter- 
li^I  1  1^11  A\  1  v^  11  £^B  ature  are  brief  and  practical.  While  there  are  numer- 
ous Compendiums  of  l,iterature,  these  are  the  most  convenient  of  all  the  hand-books. 

D/^/^l^^l^PPpi^/^  The  Business- Standard  Book-Keeping  and 
*^^*^^*^*^  rvi-dl-dl^  1  IN  V4»  Manual  presents  the  science  of  Accounts  in  an 
exceedingly,  simple  and  exact  way,  and  the  art  of  Book-keeping  may  be  readily  and 
quickly  acquired. 

pgM  IV/f  A  N  ^  H I P  '^^®  Business-Standard  Series  is  the  best  and  the 
*  *^  *  ^  * '^  *  '*^  1N<^I  iIirM  cheapest.  No  other  series  has  a  duplicate  copy  in  the 
middle  of  each  page.  More  space  for  writing  than  in  other  books.  No  complicated 
analysis.    No  flourishes. 

r^LJ  A  RTTQ  Monroe's  New  Reading  Charts,  the  first  in  the  market,  the  most 
Vyi  ir\ii  I  <?■  useful  and  the  most  popular,  have  been  enlarged  and  improved. 
Parker's  Arithmetical  Charts,  the  best  charts  published  for  teaching  Arithmetic,  have 
been  revised  and  improved.  The  Business-Standard  Writing  Charts  are  a  great  aid  in 
conjunction  with  the  Writing  Books. 

Send  for  Catalogue  or  Descriptiye  Clrcttlars  and  farther  informatioii  conceming  these 
publications.    Correspondence  solicited.    Address, 

COWPERTHWAIT  &  CO.,  628  and  630  Chestnut  St,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FIFTEEN-CENT  READING  MATTER. 


1 


FIFTY-NINE  NUMBERS  ALREADY  PUBUSHED, 

Containing  in  an  unabridged  form,  some  of  the  most  interesting,  most  instractive,  and  most 

famous  masterpieces  of 

LONGFELLOW,  WHITTIER.  HOLMES,  LOWELL,  EMERSON,  HAWTHORNE, 

AND  OTHER  EMINENT  AUTHORS. 

With  Introductions,  Portraits,  Biographical  and  Historical    Sketches,  and  Notes.     Adapted  for  use  in  aU 
classes  of  Primary,  Grammar,  and  High  Schools.    SINGLE  NUMBERS,  15  CENTS  EACH,  POSTPAID. 


NEW  ISSUES  FOR  THE  SCHOOL  YEAR  1890-91. 

No.  4T.    FABIiB<9  AND  FOLK  RTORIE8.    Prepared  by  Horace  B.  Scudder.    Part  I. 
No.  48.    FABLB8  AND  FOtiKSTORIBS.    Prepared  by  Horace  E.  Scudder.    Part  II. 

The  Pablea  and  Polk  Stories,  entire,  are  also  publiahed  in  one  volume,  in  board  covers,  at  40  cents,  net. 
No.  49.    HANS  ANDIfiR8EN*9  8TORIBS.    Newly  translated.    Part  I. 

No.  50.    HANSAKDERSKN'SSTORIBS.    Newly  illustrated.    Part  II.    The  two  parts  are  also  publiahed 
in  one  volume,  in  board  covers,  at  40  cents,  net. 
Noa.  47,  48,  49,  and  50  are  designed  as  Second  Readers. 
A  descriptive  circular,  giving  the  Table  of  Contents  of  each  number  of  the  series,  will  be  sent  to  any  address 
on  application. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  GO., 


4  Park  Street,  Boston. 


11  East  SeTenteenlh  Street,  KEW  TORE. 


THE  NEW  WEBSTER'S  DICTIONARY 

A  GRAND  INVESTMENT  FOR  FAMILY  OR  SCHOOL. 


WEBSTER'S 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers.— Pamphlet  firee. 


The  Aaihentio  Webster's  Unabridged 
Diotlonary,  oomprising  the  isanea  of 
1864, 19,  and  '84,  sUU  copyrighted,  is 
now  thoroughly  Reirfaed  and  Enlargedt 
nnder  the  eaperrislon  of  Noah  Porter* 
D.  D.,  IX.  D.,  of  Tale  UnlTerslty,  and  a« 
a  dlstlngnlshlng  title,  bears  the  name 
WEBSTER'S 
International  Dictionary. 

Bditorlal  work  on  this  revlaSon  haa 
been  in  aotive  progress  for  orer  Ten 
Years,  not  less  than  One  Hundred  paid 
editorial  laborers  having  been  en^iaged 
upon  it,  and  not  lens  than  S800,000 
baring  been  expended  before  the  first 
copy  was  printed. 

Critical  comparison  with  any  other 
Dictionary  is  inrited. 

GET  THE  BEST. 


Cautionl—Cheap  Books  called  "Webster's  Big  Dictionary,*'  "Webster's  Encyclo- 
pedic Dictionary,"  etc.,  are  beina  advertised.    The  body  of  these  from  A  to  Z,  is  printed 
from  plates  made  by  photosrapning  the  antiquated  1847  edition.    The  authentic  **  Un- 
biidged  "  (Still  copyrighted)  and  the  new  **  International  **  both  bear  the  Imprint  of 
\.  A  C.  tnCRRIAM  *  CO.,  Pabilahera,  Springfield,  Kaaa.,  U.  fi.  ▲• 
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RcminisccnccB   of   Presideni   Garfield:     A^   a  Siudient,  ^  Icadierj  » 

■(  ktT.  .ill  "  irilwr— ^iirchg  LhjraLter  ,i[i'.i  Helplul  fcl)tamplt,  .  ,   ,        ,    .    - 

The  Whole  ii  Grealer  than  the  Sum  ofthe  PArti,  ,  J'ttif^rjifn  DttBoij. 
CcutennUl  P'oem, ;  At  M-nvrsbui"^,  l^h*  t.  i^f-^\*  .  *  ^  .  E.  E  Hi£^»*. 
Doctor  jDshcc  \  >l  ^ry  It  .1  KmiJirk.iLiH;  Hindu  .t  W.,fn,iii,  .  AT^fy  Lanxirg. 
Dr,  J  oh  Q  Brown  of  Edinburgh  :    \  M  in  I^L-ltivcd  yf  Hi^  Felh>ws    ,    .    .    , 

Delcnifi  ol  suit  Normal  Schuols ]iii(i,tm  NortHm^. 

Value  oi  S^tiojl  DLScipline, HtH.  T  HtmSy 

From  Other  Lands  ;       I  lie  i  ..r]  ui  t  .ctin:r.<]  ULii'ty,"     , 

Someth]nii  ol  Scnoo[-Room  Wprdi  aod  TooeIh 

KsUy  Miica  wuh  a  County  Secretary  m  Michigan, .    ,    . 

UttcVul   ignorance:   Wfi.t^  Kriii^ULLl^jc  it  Mu-.t  VVwrUL"".    .  .    .    ^    ■    ■    ■ 

Love  for  GuvU  ilooka,  , ,      Authors  in  Conversation,  .   .   . 

My  Faiher'B  Memoir:  No,  Vh  iu  Questions  Tor  Teachers^  .  -  .  * 
Value  of  Muikt  in  Kducalion,  .  lo  Highway  Improvemcntj  ,  .  .  . 
The  Fret  School  Did  It,  .  .  .  .  i  j  Washington  Normal  School,  , 
b:.ditDnal  department  L  i>r,  W.iller  j-  hiiiiMr— 1  tircc  MLj]t4.in^  C'JiMsni; — 
1  .uulI  i'ay  lur  Cjautl  v\  ^J^k— Maimjl  '1  riiNirij;— KelJtf"  'A  the  ^thauli  uf  ihc 

l-J'-uJcJ  l.ii-Liicls— JlrTFT.  from  Ktrports    .,.,...,..* 

Literary  Department',  Ri^er*id<.  Al^imf:  ^erieh^  Ktc    .    .    ,    ,    . 
Muiic  !"&£€.—■' \  .v-.i  L'ATTu-rii  4," 


J.  P.  Mc  CAS  KEY. 

Lancaster,  pa. 


:^*^<V^A3g^  ATi^tlLaTCiagT^",:"^ 


60  in  Aivaxxc«.    Ten  or  more  Co'oieis  dl.33.    Po^tAffe  F^ 


**Ttiis  apace  reserved  Tor  AudreiiB  Maiiufacttiriiig 
Company t  76  Fifth  Avenue,  Kew  Vork  City,  for  an 
advertiseiuent  of  Uielr  Paraxon  and  New  Trlnmpti 
Deskst  al.so  all  manner  of  Globes,  Mnpn^  Cliarls* 
Blackboards,  Kramers,  and  otber  ^cltoul  Hupplle^ 
Send  for  Catal08rues«** 


lONROE'S  NEW  READERS  AND  SPELLERS 

L  UNANIMOUSLY  ADOPTED 

■        STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

^  FOB  EXf  LtJBlVK  USK 

I    IN  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  DELAWARE. 


ESSkK.  CovvPEkTllWAlT  &  Co.,  Fhilaclelphia. 

GcHiimien: — At  a  meetinjx  of  the  State  Board  of  Hrlucatii. 
_if  Delaware,  held  May  28,  liJgo,  Monroe's  New   Renders 
and  Spellers  were  umiuhnmsl^  adopted  for 
in  tlie  Public  Scliools  of_Delawarc  lor  a  period  of  ti.^ 


(Signed) 


JOHN  F,  SAULSBUK    . 
^Secretary  e£  ^ate  Board  of  MduraH 


CO0H£SPOMD£fiC£  with  t^hrencs  t6  eMam/naffon  antt  mtrGductim  af  thwe  R£A&iH9h 
€&rdiaft/  matted,  and  mill  receive  prompt  attefttim,     CatQhgtte  and  Speetmm  ^t^»i  waf  ff^ 

Address,  COWPERTHWAIT  ft  CO., 

6siS  And  6ja  Chtstnui  St,f  Pbilmlciphi^i,  *  .• 


JOHN  F.  STRATTON'S 


OILIBRATID  FATKNT 

(Jane  7, 1887.) 


Sublime  Harmonie  "Silver  Reed," 

SOLO   AOOORDIONS. 


RKGUI^AR  SIZB. 

2  Sets  Reeds 
In  Duett,  Unison. 

"Jennie"  "Henrietta" 

"Anna"  "Christine" 

"Aimee"  "Grace" 

"Lucca" 
"Patti" 

MINIATURE  SIZB. 

In  Duett,  Unison. 

"AdeUne"  "Charlotte" 

"Amelia"  "Rosa" 

"Stella" 

PICCOI.O  SIZB. 

In  Duett,  Unison, 

"Josie"  "Nellie" 

3  SBT8  RBBDS. 

Melody  Octave  and  Duett, 

MINIATVRB. 

"Marie" 

I.AROB  SIZB. 

"Brignoli"  "Nicolini" 

ARTIST  801.0  ACCORDIOH . 
4  SBTS  RBEI>S. 

2  Rows  Keys 

Duett.  Unison. 

"Rossini"  "Meyerbeer" 

Importer    and    Wholesale   Dealer  in   all  kinds   of 

GBRMAN  ACCORDIONS 


-AND- 


GENERAL  MUSICAL  MERCHANDISE, 

43  and  45  IVallKcr  Street, 

(Formerly  49  Maiden  Lane.)  NEW  YoRK. 

JOHN  F.  STRATTON'S 

MOUTH  HARMONICAS. 


•Capt.  Jenks," 
'  Mascot," 


"  Pmaforc/' 
"Tony  Pastor," 


SILVER    RBBO. 


JOHN  F.  STRATTON'S 

ROTAL  HARMONICAS. 

The  finest  Mouth  Harmonicas  possible  to  make. 

"  Duchess"  "Konigin"  "Empress" 

"Prinzessin"  "Sultana"  ''Golden" 

Itnporter  and  Wholesale  Dealer  in  all  kinde  of 

HARMONICAS  AND  OENERAIi 

MUSICAL  MERCHANDISE 

43  and  45  IVallur  Street, 

(Formerly  49  Maiden  Lane.)  NEW  YORK. 


"Notable  Compositor's  Work." 

The  Ar/is^  Printer  of  St.  Louis,  in 
every  way  one  of  the  finest  publica- 
tions of  the  trade,  in  speaking  of 
* 'Notable  Compositor's  Work,"  says 
of  the  Franklin  Square  Song  Collection: 

"Another  example  of  extraordinary  com- 
positor's work  we  find  in  a  series  of  song 
books  published  by  the  Harper  &  Brothers, 
of  New  York.  So  far  six  numbers  have 
been  issued,  each  containing  200  meritori- 
ous songs.  Each  song,  with  its  music,  is 
set  in  as  neat,  compact  and  readable  shape 
as  possible  ;  when  a  song  does  not  fill  the 
page,  the  balance  of  the  space  is  filled  with 
choice  reading  matter  on  musical  topics, 
and  here  is  where  the  compositor  has  done 
his  best  work.  Each  item  or  article  "  ends 
even,"  or  about  so  ;  where  it  does  not  end 
flush  with  the  end  of  the  line,  however,  no 
larger  quad  than  the  em  is  used.  There  is 
no  bad  spacing  whatever,  and  rtie  general 
eflfect  pro<luced,  in  the  absence  of  long 
quad  lines,  is  most  pleasing.  It  is  quite 
encouraging  to  see  such  painstaking  com- 
position as  is  here  noted,  and  we  hope  in 
the  future  to  see  more  work  patterned  after 
such  fine  examples." 

Good  books  for  Home  or  for  School.  Two  Handred 
Songs  and  Hymns,  upon  1S4  Pages,  found  in  each 
book.  Paper,  50  c(»nt)t;  Boardi,  00  c^ntii;  Cloth. 
$1.00.  First  Four  Numbers,  (i,  2,  3  and  4),  bound 
together  in  one  handsome  volume,  of  convenient 
size  for  u.se  at  Piano  or  Organ,  ('loth,  ^3.00. 
Order  through  any  Bookseller  or  News  Agent,  or 
by  mail  direct  from  the  Publishers,  addressing 
Harper  &  Brotbers,  Me^w  York. 


Bounding  Billows  o»  .»>.». 

or  the  pure  Mountain  Breezes  will  soon  invite  your  presence. 
Make  your  leisure  twice  tlie  plysure,  by  taking  along  our 
entertaining  Music. 

(If  you  have  no  Guitar,  Mniidolln,  Banjo, 

Flute  or  Violin,  e.Ul  or  send  for  lists  of  fine 
instruments  at  our  hranch  store,  J.  C.  Haynes  & 
Co.,  33  Court  Street,  Boston.) 

OPBRATIC  PIANO  COLLECTION.      The   best   of 

the  music  of  19  Operas.     Price  ;$i.o3.     Arr.  for  Piano. 
YOUNG  FLA  YKR'S  POPULAR  COLLECTION, 

51  very  easy  and  very  good  pieces.     Price  <5i.oo. 
SABBATH-DAY    MUSIC.      For    Piano.      38  beautiful 

Melodies,  finely-  arranged.     Price  $1.00. 
Vol.    a    of   Miss    Eleanor    W.    Everest's    ALBUM     OP 

SONGS.    12  first-cLiss  Songs  by  the  best  authors    Price  ^t 

COLLEGE  SONGS.      New,  enlarged   edition.    82    jolly 

Songs.     200,000  sold.     Price  50  cents. 
OLD  FAMILIAR  DANCES.     For  the    Piano.     100  of 

them.     Easy,  and  as  merry  as  they  can  be.     50  cents. 

FOR  MIU8IC  FESTIVALS. 

THE  ATLAS.    By  Carl  Zerrahn.     29  splendid  'Choruses. 
Sacred  and  Secular.     Most  of  them  quite  new.    %\. 

Any  book  tnailed  for  retail  price, 

OLIVSB  BITSON  C0MFAN7,  Boston. 

C.  H.  DiTsoN  &  Co., 
867  Broadway,  New  York. 


ROBERT  BROWNING. 

A  Blot  in  ttie  'Scutclieoii  and  Other  Dramas. 

By  ROBERT  BROWNING.     Edited  with  Notes  by  WILLIAM  J. 
ROLFE,  LiTT.  D.,  and  HELOISE  E.  HERSHEY. 

This  volume  contains  A  Blot  in  the  'Scutcheon,  Colombe's  Birthday,  and 
A  Soul's  Tradegy.  It  is  prefaced  by  a  long  and  valuable  Introduction,  and  sup* 
plemented  by  many  pages  of  elaborate  'Notes,  and  has  the  advantage  of  an  interest- 
ing letter  from  Mr.  Lawrence  Barrett  upon  the  production,  under  his  management, 
in  Washington  and  other  cities  in  the  United  States,  of  the  drama  which  gives  its 
title  to  the  book. 

Select  Poems  of  Jlobert  prowning. 

Edited  with  Notes,  by  WILLIAM  J.  ROLFE,  LITT.  D.,  and 
HELOISE  E.  HERSEY. 

This  volume  contains  Herve  Riel,  Clive,  How  they  Brought  the  Good 
News  from  Ghent  to  Aix,  The  Lost  Leader,  The  Bishop  Orders  his  Tomb  at 
St.  Praxed's  Church,  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra,  Ben  Karshook's  Wisdom,  "  Child  Rol- 
and to  the  Dark  Tower  Came,"  The  Boy  and  the  Angel,  Two  Camels,  Youth 
and  Art,  Song,  May  and  Death,  My  Star,  One  Word  More.  Prospice,  Invoca- 
tion, A  Wall,  Prelude  to  Dramatic  Idyls,  and  the  drama  of  Pippa  Passes.  The 
introduction  includes  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  Browning,  a  chronological  table 
of  his  works,  a  list  of  the  books  most  useful  in  the  study  of  Browning,  and  carefully 
selected  criticisms  by  Swinburne,  Dowden,  Lowell,  Morley,  Ruskin,  Fumivall,  and 
others. 

Price  per  Volume,  5Q  Cents;    Paper,  40  Cents.    Liberal  discounts  on 
orders  for  introduction  into  Schools. 

TtOUfE'S  Etl<>\i\S)\  C\i^SS\CS. 

This  Series  includes  Shakespeare's  works  (complete  in  forty  volumes),  together 
with  the  select  poetical  works  of  William  Wordsworth,  Lord  Macaulay,  Thomas 
Gray,  Oliver  Goldsmith,  John  Milton,  and  Robert  Browning — in  all,  forty-seven 
volumes.  Each  volume  has  been  edited,  with  an  Introduction  and  copious  Notes, 
by  William  J.  Rolfe,  Litt.  D.     Price  per  volume,  Cloth,  56  cents.  Paper,  40  cents. 

HINTS  FOR  TEACHERS.    By  W.  J  .Holfe,  a  pauiplilet  of  much  internet  and 
value  to  teachers  of  English  literature,  will  be  sent  free  to  those  who  request  it.    Address, 

Franlslizi   Sq-aeire,    1TE^07   70ZUS   OZT7. 


AUGUST,  1890. 
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<<Tlii8  ispace  reserved  for  AndreYirs  Mantifactariiis^ 
Company,  76  Fiflli  Avenae,  Xew  York  City,  for  an 
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Mr.  a.  Pennington  Carter,  Secretary,  Carbon  Co.,  says ;  •'  In  renewing  the  subscription  of  the  Kid- 
der Board  I  beg  to  leave  to  assure  you  that  we  appreciate  your  efibrts  in  the  good  cause.  Each  district  in 
the  State  ought  to  subscribe  for  Tlie  Journal*    No  better  use  could  be  made  of  the  tax-payers*  money." 

Mr.  F.  Pierce  Lentz,  Secretary,  Lehighton,  Carbon  Co.,  writes:  "We  subscribed,  as  a  Board,  for 
Tbe  Journal  last  year,  and  are  so  much  pleased  with  it  and  so  greatly  benefitted  by  it,  that  wc  feci  «c 
cannot  well  dispense  with  it,  hence  we  herewith  renew  our  subscription.'' 

Mr.  J.  M.  Taggart,  Secretary,  Fairview,  Cumberland  Co.,  writes:  *'  Please  find  enclosed  seven  dol- 
lars for  Xlie  Scbool  Journal  for  another  year.  We  think  we  cannot  get  along  writhout  it.  So 
please  forward  to  us  by  order  of  the  Board,  beginning  with  July  number. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Wolf,  Secretary,  South  Middleton  School  Hoard,  Cumberland  Co.,  writes:  **  Enclosed  find 
seven  dollars  for  Xlie  Journal  for  our  Board.  The  vote  on  the  motion  to  renew  subscription  wss 
unanimous  showing  that  our  Directors  think  it  a  help  to  them  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties." 

Mr.  F.  G.  Bkrni),  Sccretar>',  Egypt,  Lehigh  Co.,  Pa.,:  "TPlie  Joumal  has  beconne  nuite  a 
necessity  to  the  Whitehall  School  Board.  It  contains  so  much  useful  information  for  teachers  and  director! 
that,  after  organizing,  we  at  once  decided  to  have  it  again.  I  first  subscribed  for  TPliC  Journal  in  i^9 
and  have  read  it  reguarly  ever  since.  It  discusses  educational  questions,  and  school  matters  in  general,  verf 
fairly.'* 

Mr.  John  S.  Frederick,  Secretary,  East  Coventry,  Chester  Co.,  writes:  "Herewith  find  order  for 
^7.00  for  our  Board.  We  would  not  know  how  to  do  without  Xlie  Journaly  as  it  contains  so  muLt 
matter  of  importance  to  Directors." 

Mr.  A.  R.  England,  Mill  vale  Borough,  Allegheny  Co.,  writes  :  "  One  year  ago  this  month  our  board 
ordered  me  to  fill  out  one  of  your  subscription  blanks  for  Tlie  Scbool  Journaly  Volume  37,  and  in 
that  order  we  included  our  FVincipa).  At  our  meeting  for  organization  in  June,  I  asked  :  *  What  will  I  ^'^ 
about  TPlie  ScllOOl  Journal  for  this  year?'  Came  the  response  :  We  have  spent  over  |lo.(xo 
this  last  year,  and  we  think  it  one  of  the  best  items  in  the  list  of  expenses.  So  you  will  please  send  one  cojy 
of  the  New  Volume  to  each  of  the  following  named  persons." 

So  also  of  other  S<-liool  Officers  now  Renew^ingf  Sultscriplioii* 


COWPERTHWAIT  &  CO.'S 

Standard  JSditions  of  yew  find  Valtutble 

SCHOOL  TEXT-BOOKS 

Fresh,  Original,  and  up  to  the  Times.  Best  Liked  by  the  Best  Teachers. 


READE^RS. 

Monroe's  New  Series. 

The  VERY  latest  and  the 
VERY  beet. 

New  Primer 15  ^s. 

New  First  Reader  .  .  .  .  ao  cts. 
New  Second  Reader  ...  30  cts. 
New  Third  Reader  ...  4a  cts. 
New  Fourth  Reader  ...  66  cts. 
New  Fifth  Reader  ....  84  eta. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

Warren's  New  Series. 

New  Maps.   New  Plates. 
New  BindlnfiT. 

Editions  for  1890  contain  the  La- 
test (ieoi^raphical  Information 
from  all  Parts  of  the  World.  • 

New  Primary  Geogfraphy .  $  .48 
New  Brief  Course  Geo.  .  .  .96 
New  Common  School  Geo.  x.o8 
Physical  Geography  ....    x.35 


LANGUAGE. 

POWELL'S 

POPULAR  SERIES. 

These  book/i  begin  at  the  foun- 
dation, hy /oi-viinff  good  habits  of 
tftefch  at  the  slart,  it"  heronies  un- 
necessary to  waste  time  in  correct- 
ing biid  habits. 

How  to  See 90  cts. 

How  to  Talk 4a  cts. 

How  to  Write 60  cts. 


SPELLERS. 

Monroe's  New  Series. 

First  Steps  in  Spelling  .  .  xS  cts. 
Practical  Speller %$  eta. 


Monroe's  Complete  Writing 
Spaller,  per  Doz.  ...  4a  cts. 
Combining   Spelling   and    Pen- 
manship.   The  largest  and  cheap- 
est Writing  Speller  published. 


MATHEMATICS. 

HAGAR'S 

PRACTICAL  SERIES. 

Business-like  Methods.  Mental 
and  Written  Exercises 
Combined. 
Primary  Lessons  in  Nos.  aa  cts. 
Elementary  Arithmetic  .  36  eta. 
Com.  School  Arithmetic  7a  cts. 
Elementary  Algebra    .  .  90  cts. 


GRAMMAR, 

GREENE'S 

STANDARD  SERIES. 

The  best  known,  the  best  liked, 
and  the  most  widely  used  series. 

Firat  Lesaona  in  English  36  cts. 

Introduction 40  cts. 

English  Grammar  ....  75  cts. 
New  Analysis 86  cts. 


READING  CHARTS. 

MONROE'S 

Hew  Primary  Charts. 

SEVISED  ANDEHLABOED. 

These  Charts  comprise  56  Nos., 
25X34  inches  in  size,  printed  on 
Manilla  Parchment  Paper.  They 
are  mounted  in  the  most  conve- 
tiieni  form  for  practical  use. 

Full  Seriea  77  .  .  .  .   .  .  $xo.oo 


Arithmetical  Charts. 

PREPARED    BY 

FRANOIS  W.  FABEEB,  A.  M., 

Principal  0/  Cook  County,  lit.. 
Normal  School. 

REVISBD  AND  ENLARGED. 

The  set  comprises  56  No«..  iix.W  ins. 
in  8izt>,  prtiilnd  on  Manillu  Piirchment 
Pap*'!-.  This  18  the  only  Seriea  of 
ArUbineticAl  Chnrt«  pubii«h^d. 

Full  Series^ $9'0O 


CHEMISTRY. 

Appleton's  Complete  Series. 

The  Young  Chemist 
'Qualitative  Analysis 
uantitative  Analysis 


.  $  -75 
.75 

1.25 


Qualitative  Analysis 
Qu       - 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

BLAISDELL'S  SCHOOL  SERIES. 
Child's  Book  of  Health  .  30  cts. 
How  to  Keep  Well    ...  42  cts. 
Our  Bodies;  How  we  Live  60  cts. 


HISTORY. 

Goodrich's  Child's  U.  S.    36  cts. 

Berard's  New  U.  S.   .  .    go  cts. 

HEW  AND  REVISED  EOITIOMS. 

LITERATURE. 

ROYSE'S 

Mew  and  Beriseil  Hannals. 

American  Literature  .  .  .  $z.oo 
Bngliah  Literature  ....     x.50 


PENMANSHIP. 

BUSINESS-STANDARD 
G0P7-B00KS. 

TiarjKor  than  any  othtr  books*:  more 
«pnce  for  wrilina;  duplicate  conv  in 
theniulil1<>  ofViich  pnj^e  ;  no  tlouriabeii ; 
uo  complicated  analysis. 

Primary  Courae,    7  Nos.,  72  cts 
Com.  Sch.  Course,  7  Nos.,  96  cts. 

Writing  Charts,  13  Nos.    .  $5.00 


BOOK-KEEPING. 

The  Basiness-Staodard  System  of 
Double-Entry  Book-Keeping. 

UsInfiT  only  One  Book  of 
Accounts. 

LATEST,  SIMPLEST,  CHEAPEST. 

Book-Keeping 42  cts. 

Blank  Book 18  cts. 


SEND  FOR  COPY  OF  NEW  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE.    JUST  ISSUED. 

In  order  that  Teachers  and  School  Officers  may  examine  our  books,  wc  will  send  Specimen  Pages 
free^  upon  application,  or  copies  of  any  of  the  books  themselves,  delivery  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  pub- 
lished price,  which  will  be  refunded  in  ease  the  books  are  adopted  or  returne<l. 

COWPERTHWAIT  &  C0.7Philadelphia,  Pa. 


(.4,i^l'f,.  PRACTICAL  ENGLISH  6RAMMA] 


♦  ■  Y  Wrj>H,  A*  U*,  Ptofc4it>r  of  EiijtlUI)  Utenktarc  and 

bie  ycatt.     }n  ibu  work  it  liftt  Intu  ttic  liim  of  the  author  la  i^<ii.  .  . 
t»  illu*tf«t«U  by  ifw/*/^  dia^ums  fasdy  wifl«/r,  *'<^*/  amd mmdtnioad.     ' 
tirncc  and  the  dcmejits  wlitch  Cunhtiiuif  U,  Mbwrc*!  by  a  €■'  : 

ltR^|»ertif»,  and  petti tiaritics,  And  errors  in  the  utc  of  iKctn, 
cidcly  orijjinftl  itt  Its  ticalmriit.  «nd  well  \^'f>rtliy  the  attenlion  ul  Edu{_j 
It  b  0  handsome^  ^ijart:  i  imo  of  2S0  p&gci*  benuufutly  l>Quitd.     I 


;c«2)i»i 


oi,^S^..  PLANE  AND  SOLID  GEOMETRY. 

A  r4>tii|il4*t««  Course  ill  llir  Ektui^iib.     By  El-wami^  Bkouitu,  A.  M*,  ) 

l>r*  Uiooks^s  '*  Nofnial  Elcnitrnlar^'  ijcometry  and  Tri|fotiemctry  "  provr-1  \,\ 
liie  work  for  siudeiiU  wboKc  time  is  limUtd,  bat  3  faller  trejilinem  ii  at^^ct 
for  a  mrir^  tWnUgh  cowrwr  iu  ai  Collrge  or  Untvetsiiy,    TI its  new  work  i»  ii««:raQru  lu 
r:ovcrs  aU  ihe  irtouud  pfopci4«d  tfioroughly*  and  wrill  well  repay  jtn  altcmive  exa«nliiataiift« 

h\  atitl  wmplicity  Kb©wM  iuall  the  workiof  th<ia««I 

finl,  whflt  is  ♦' GU'cti/'  what  "*  To  Pmvc,"  and  tkc  ' 

are  tisietl,     .  "Doctrine  of  Limits*'  exemplified,  aad  tiam^HM^  i*<*<'m-aii  i 

and  Tlicorci  iii>n  atlfled. 

The  wQtk  li  ji  lATgc  ustiu  of  415  |m|;e)t,  handsonjely  printed  jind  bc»utid  tn  tkylk     Ffifiet  #l«^Ou  ' 


Mefiueed 
Size. 


PELTON'S  OUTLINE  MAPS. 


A  n«w  edition  about  iH  **?*^  •'iware,  f*c  BimiJcs  of  the  larger  ma\-      *>*-«  ■■-  r.r,ii^*t.    -,,ir« 
Ml  af  6  lu^ps^     iyn  N|>ri(t^  relief »  Ui  cjifio])y  csmc  f  iS. 

The  Urger  ske  aboat  7  feet  t/junrc  conlltiue  to  be  putilishcd.     Pncc,  ^«2j  jxr  »ci  v^m  uT.Titi^ry  rij{jy 


THE  irOEMAL  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES  OF  TEXT-BOOSS. 


Hr*  IIro«t1k»^»  ?forn»iil  MAllAciniiltciil  c;atirM°i 

llr«fikH*H  NuriUAl    Al|;il»r«i« 

llFouloi**  i*titn*  utiil  SoUil  Ocalll^tl->^ 
||rouk»*»  Rlftliodii  of  Twnrttlii||. 
J     V.  Wr)Bli>  PmFtleiiJ  ClrniiiiiiiU'. 

MoMiiKOint'rjr'^*  Itidavtrtitl  UrawAuiE  CiitinM!, 


Hiint***  AiurntAl  ni^rtlrr*. 

Lyt**«  Uoo^M~U**$%i^§l  »><  '    '*■■■-' 
I,l4»^«l*ft  L.|lrrK|it^  Mir   t^tAl^  r»lli^ 

F^C?|lO«»l  ^Oltg    Itfliplu 

tlnrlry'*  Toplfi«  In  V.  ^ 
Uutflu-Jr'n  Arllliiiii^ti 

Pvlloit'i  Unrlriatdl  0«lUUi«  Hmy 


CHRISTOPHER  SOWER  COMPANY,  Publishers. 


(LATm  SOWER^  FOTTi,  &   Co,) 

614  Arch  Street,  PHILADELPHIAJ 


SEPTEMBER.  1890. 
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P£Ht«SYLVAHlJi  STATE  TEACHERS^  ASSOCIATION. 

Proceedinsa  of  the  Thirty -Sixlh  AOJiual  Seision  State  ABaocifttion,  B? 
Addrcasei^r  Welcome,  ,   .   ,    ,    ,   ,^.    '  .yar^^r.    87 

Re»pon*e*,  ....      Samttti  H»mi£i«n,  J  .rjwrf*,    90 

Bri^f  AddreiKex:    Edu^tJonal  Pc«idulLis].  i.p>M  in 

Eiiui^ticin  i'£    U.  .4 iijiK///rr)— Work  of  TQ-djy..[y,  J/  dfn^AU^t)  *    .    .     91 

Inmuffurml  Addrefti :  Need  at  Moril  Trfttnln^g E,  M^  McNtAi,    95 

The  New  id  Education,  ,.,... *  .   .  ,  Sdw^tt-d  Br^*M.    ^f 

The  Schools  of  To- Morrow ,.  .  .   *   .   * A.£.  Wimsk^.  loj 

VBithetic  GymnftMic*;  Del  S*rte  Syttem,  .  ,   ,  *   .  Sur^  B.  Bar6tr^  it^ 

Herae^  aiid  Herois.m Jmmet  NrdJiy.  loj 

Dt.  E.  E.  Hi^br-  '  -lorlal  Addfcas  by  State  Supt.  D. 

J    WaUer,  fr  ^  .  fcldw^ifd  Urookii,  J.  Q.  SKwatt, 

(ici?    M,   Philii    ,  .j I  rick    Elizabeth   LbyU,  andj. 

P.  MtL  aikey— MtEiu'.n^l  t  uiid— Cucwbi  rrorn  MeffleHii!  Committee  .  ,  ,  108 
CommiUcc  on  LegisUtioa,  ReiMjrt  OH  Edi»c*tioj]jil  EsijiblLs.  .  .  ,  ,  ,  lao 
Form  Study  *nd  Drawing,  .  .   ,   .   ,  ^  ,   .   .   .       .   .    ./ifkmS.  Cf^irJk,  m 

li  Germfln  Education  Better  thAil  Our*? T.  B.  AW*,  la* 

School  Ltbrmriei;  Their  TlUiIjI)',  Ibeic  Compasitioii,  .  .  L.  £.  AicGmMri.  ijo 
The  Work  of  a  PrliiclpJil,  .  .  *   .  .  T-  ^.  /=flr^/r  »od  JV;  Jf.  />«MTWhiif,  ija 

TraiDint  for  CitiieDahip  i  Education  of  the  Willi, £.  Maikar^  "i^ 

Finaacml  Report  for  AUoonn  vnd  Mauch  Chuiik|  Rsolutlons, .  .  ,  .1^3 
L  lit  of  Memhera  in  Attendance,  »  145  |  Mu«ic  ;  "'ihn  Roty  Crown/'     146 


McCAS.KEY, 

\NCA>TER    Pa 


tT^T.T.f.r 


ANDREWS  M'PG  COMPANY, 

School,  Church,  Chapel, 

and  Sunday-School 

Seating, 

Gomntereial  and  Library  Farnitare,  ' 

74  and  76  Fifth  Ave., 

NE-W   TOBK. 

^1^    Makers  of  the  Celebrated  SCHOOL  DESKS, 

THE  "PARAGON"  and  "NEW  TRIUMPfi,"  i 

IVltb  Solid  Backs  and  Seats.     Over  T^  o  MlUlon  in  Use. 

Andrews'  Crlobes,  Tellurians,  Maps,  Charts, 

And  Creneral  School  Supplies. 

ALPHA  DUSTLESS   CRAYONS  AND  ANDREWS'  DUSTLESS  ERASERS. 
_^  ANDRH^WS'    IMPROVHD  :ASSHI»IBI.Y    POINDING    CHAIRS,  1^ 

With  Hat,  Coat,  Umbrella,  and  Book  Racks,  Fool  and 
Arm  Kests,  are  now  laking  the  place  of  pews  ajid  settees  in 
the  more  modern  Churches,  Chapels,  and  Sunday-schools. 

OFFICK   DH9KS     AND     FIXXING8. 

Fine  Commercial  and  Library  Furniture,  New  Designs 
in  Roll -Top  Desks,  Revolving  Chairs,  Library  Tables,  Bank 
Screens  and  Counters.  F.lc.     All  Work  Guaranteed. 

Catalogues  on  application. 

ANDREWS  MT'&  COMPANY, 

74  and  76  Fifth  Avenue^  New  York, 

1890-VOLUME  39-1891 

Every  School  Director  in  Pennsylvania  is  entitled  by  law  to  receive  The 
Pennsylvania  School  Journal  each  month  in  the  year— if  he  W?mtS  it- 
It  will[be  paid  for  by  the  School  District,  even  if  he  is  the  only  member  of  his  Board 
who  orders  subscription. 

The  Law  encourages  this  subscription  because  of  its  great  benefit  to  the  Schools  of  the 
State. 

There  are  Fifteen  Hundred  School  Districts  in  Pennsylvania  into  which  not  a  single 
copy  is  sent  to  Director  or  Teacher,  except  the  one  copy  sent  gratuitously  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  School  Board.  This  does  not  speak  well  for  the  interest  felt  in  the  School:? 
of  these  Districts. 

There  is  in  each  Monthly  issue,  matter  that  should  be  suggestive  of  thought,  or  plan,  or  variciy  i>i 
methods,  etc.,  to  any  reader  who  has  to  do  with  the  work  of  general  Education,  as  Director^ 
Xeacber,  or  Parent*  Those  Directors  who  have  made  intelligent  trial  of  Xlie  Journal 
longest  endorse  it  most  lieartily  ^  and  are  the  most  prompt  in  renewal  of  their  yearly  »ihsrri| 
tion  for  the  School  Board. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  have  order  from  your  District  for  the  Current  (39th)  Volume.  The  general  firietf 
of  Contents  from  month  to  month  will,  we  think,  interest  the  members  of  your  Board  of  Directors. 


JOHN  F.  STRATTON'S 

OBLKBRATID  PATENT 

(June  7, 1887.) 

Sublime  Harmonie  "Silver  Reed," 

SOLO   ACCORDIONS. 


RSGULAR  SIZB. 

2  Sets  Reeds 
In  Duett,  Unison. 

"Jennie"  "Henrietta" 

"Anna"  "Christine" 

"Aimee"  "Grace" 

"Lucca" 
"Patti" 

MINIATVRB  SIZE. 

In  Duett,  Unison. 

"Adeline"  "Charlotte" 

"Amelia"  "Rosa" 

"Stella" 

PICCOI^  SIZE. 
In  Duett,  Unison, 

"Josie"  "Nellie" 

3  sets  reeds. 
Melody  Ocfave  and  Duett, 

MINIATURE. 

"  Marie" 
LARGE  SIZE. 

"Brignoli"  "Nicolini" 

ARTIST  SOLO  ACCORDION. 

4  SETS  REEDS. 

2  Rows  Keys 

Duett.  Unison. 

"Rossini"  "Meyerbeer" 

Importer    and    Wholesale   Dealer  in   all  kinds  of 

OERJBAAN  ACCORDIONS 


-AND- 


GENERAL  MUSICAL  MERCHANDISE, 

4^3  and  45  "Walker  Street, 

(Formerly  49  Maiden  Lane.)  NEM^  ToRK. 

JOHN  F.  STRATTON'S 

MOUTH  HARMONICAS. 


"  SILVBK    RKBD.' 


JOHN  F.  STRATTON'S 

ROTAL  HARMONICAS. 

The  finest  Mouth  Harmonicas  possible  to  make. 

"Duchess"  "Konigin"  '*Empre«s" 

"Prinzesiin"  "Suluna"  •'Golden" 

ImpoWer  and  Wholesale  Dealer  in  all  hitids  of 

HARMONICAS  AND  GENERAI< 

MUSICAL  MERCHANDISE 

43  and  4ft  'Walker  Street, 

(Formerly  49  Maiden  Lane.)  NEIV  TORK. 


EVERYBODY'S  MUSIC. 


1 


Among  the  abundant  treasures  of  our  immense  aocV,  every  oH0\ 

is  sure  to  be  suited.     Please  select  in  time  '■ 

your  **  autumnal  music  books."  ^ 

Temperance  People  will  like 
TEMPERANCE  CRUSADE,'  (jscts    $3  60  dz,)     Em- 

erson  &  Moore. 
TEMPERANCE  RALLYING  SONGS,  (jscts.    I3  60 
dz,)    A.  Hull. 

Male  Voice  Ciubs  will  like 
EMERSON'S  MALE  VOICE  GEMS^f^i.  ^  dz,) 
EMERSON'S  MA.L.E  VOICE  CHOIR,   (50c,  $5  dz.) 

The  Grand  Army  ivill  like 
IV AR  SONGS,  (socts.  $4  50  dz.) 

Boys,  old  and  young ^  will  like 
COLLEGE  SONGS,  82  songs,  (^oc.)     Ne.ir  2x>,coo  sold. 

School  Teachers  cannot  help  liking;  the  three  books  0/ 

SONG  MANVAI..   |  i^^Jio'Xs;.!  dz"'  1  Enicrson. 

Piano  Teachers  will  like,  very  much,  as  the  best  com" 
panion  to  any  Instruction  Book, 
MASON'S   SYSTEM   OF    TECHNICAL    EXER> 
CISEM,  (I2.50.) 
Gospel  Singers  7vill  like 
PRAISE  IN  SONG,  (40  cts«  $4  ao  dz.)     Emerson. 
Letters  of  inquiry  cheerfully  answed. 
Books  mailed  for  Retail  price. 

OLIVEB  SITSCN  COMPANY,  Boston. 

C.   H.   DiTSON  &  Co  , 
867  Broadway,  New  York. 

MUHLENBERG  COLLEGE 

ALLENTOWN,  PA. 

OPEHS  FIK8T  TBUBS1>AY  IN  8KPTF.1IBER. 

COLLEGE  DEPARTMENT 

Furnishes  a  full  Classicid  Course  of  four  jrearfl. 

Ghargeti,  including  board,  9 1*13  for  39  weeks. 
ACAOEMIC  DEPARTMENT 

Prepares  for  College,  Teaoning.  Bnsiness,  Ac. 

CbargeH,  including  board.  8 183  for  39  weeks. 
Boilding  heated  by  steam.       For  catalogues,  apply  to 

Rev.  T.  L.  SEIP,  D.D.,  Presidentr  2-3 


_5i:hoa 


(..;- 


.     {  *    '..'.     I  p  7  P  ^  1  ivM  A  pj  r 
-  -^ ^  ^  ,    HARKISBURG.    PA. 

«/  H  KURZ£NKNAB£  &  SONS. 


Contains  One  Hundred  and  Fortj-four  pages. 
Will  be  issued  about  August  16,  1800. 


Price  per  copy,  T-wenty-five  cents,  postpaid. 

5UFFLEnENT  N2.  19. 

Music  Page  Supplement  No.  19,  to  The 
Pennsylvania  School  Journal  (for  1890) , 
for  use  by  Institutes  and  Schools,  will  be 
ready  by  September  10th.  1890. 


and  latiii  texts. 


Cmmmr^    C.  Julti  Caesirb  Commentarij  dc  Bello  Gallico.     R^cogoovit  Gio.  LoBFn^ 

A.     iSSpp. 
ITergilltas*    Publii  VergUii  Maronts  Opera.     Esc  RccensioDe  J.  CowHor^m^ 

LinguaD  tt  Littcrarum  Latinarum  apud  Oxotiienscs  Profcasorts.     j^S 
Horatlns*     Quinli  Horatii  Flacci  Of>era  OniDi&.     Ex  Reteikstone  A 

it  2  pp, 

Cicero  He  Seiiectute^  He  Attilcltla,  et  I>e  OflicIIs. 

iiis,  Cato  Major  sive  De  Scocctule,  Lo^lius  livc  Dc  Ainicitia^   Ret 

M.  A,     De  Officii'^  Libri  Trc*.     Recogitovit  Reinholovk  Kloi 
ClceronleTuscalauae  OiBputatloiiefl.    M.  Tn 

Disputauonnm  .id  Brmum  hxbn  Qumquc.   Recognovit  Kl:    .i :. 

Cicero  He  Nalura  neorum,  &c*    M.  Tuliti  Ciccfaim  Be  K;h 

De  Divinalionc,  De  Kato.     Recognovii  Rkinholi" 
i^allllfit.   C  Sallusli  Crispi  Catilipaet  Jogurtha,    Rccogn     i    u        i         .    i 
I^ticretiud.     T*  Lucrcti  Can  de  Rerum  Natura  Libfi  Sex*     Recogoovit  H^ 

Monro t  M.  A.      190  PP- 
Cicero  Ue  Fliilbus«    M.  TutUi  Ciceronis  De  Finibtis  Bonoram  et  MaloniiOj 

Quinque*     D.  lo*     Nicolaus  Mabvigius,  Recensuit  et  Ennannvit     186  ] 
CIcerouls  Oralloiies.    M,  Ttillii  Ciceronis  Orationes  Sclectae  XIV-     Re 

Reinholi/us  Kloiz.     Editio  Altera  Eraendatio,     288  pp. 
Ciceronis  Eplstolae  Selectae.     M.    Tullit    ciceronis    Epbldc 

Rfcognovit  Reinijoldus  Klotz,     386  pp. 
iGecli>Iti9.     Ex   Novi&&ima  Rccciiiioiie   Fredirici  A.  PAt^Pv.     Ace«ssft  Ve 

prsEcipue  notanda  sunt  et  Namioutn  Index.     272  pp, 
Sophocles*     Ex  Novissima  Rccensione  Guuelwi  DtNi>oi<i  i.t.     ^^^  ^y. 
£urlpldes.    Ex  Recemione  Fni^DKitia  A.  Palky*     Aoccssit  Vcrborum 

Index,     3  vols.     900  pp. 
IIero€lotlt8«    Recet^suit  Josefhus  Williams  Blakeslcy,  S.  T.  B.  Gol 

Cainabr*  qtiondam  Socius*     1  vob,     726  pp. 
Tliucyillfies*     Recensuii  JoANNisi  Gulielmus  Doijawisoh^  S.  T,  D*     i-o4i.  1 

apud  Cantabr.  quondam  Socius,     2  vo1b<     604  pp. 
Xeiioplion*     Xenophontb  Anabasis.     Recensuit  J.  F.  Ma{:uichakl,  A*  IL 
Plato.     Platonis  Dialogi  VL     Ex  Rccensione  C.  F,  HexMAi^MK     jaS  pp. 
Xenophon*    Xenopbonds  Libri  Socratici.     De  Socrate  CotntnenUrit,  Oecoaooiii 

Convivmm;    Anonjmi   Socralis  Apologia  ad   Indices.     Ex  Rcccmiouc 

&CHENKL.     Curavii  S.  R*  Winans.     352  pp. 

23  vols»,  paper,  3a  cents;  Clotb,  50  cents  per  volmne. 

We  cordially  invite  teachers  and  school  officers  conteropkting  dia'ii'*^.  In  t«^i.1vvii 
to  correspond  with  us  before  making  a  setcction*     All  such  letters  will 
and  careful  attention. 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

P€EAV   yok-k:. 


OCTOBER.  iS9<l 


^^£^^^^ 


®¥  % 


c^^pj^AliB 
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If 


: 


[    H:J.WjaxgnJEpiTO^ 


Tributes  by  Qther  MeJiib«r»  of  Natiundl  CoHjnciJ^  , 
ConclubiQinB  «m  Formed  in  thr  .    .  , 

Mu«K  AS  a  Mor&I  Educator  .  ■r.ci^, 

PevtrjrLh   Haate,  U-m  hri*ti:-  i 

What  aft  Safe  In 
PhvsicaJ  Culture 


A*:  r,  Sch^t^er.  147 


ue>  Ccpi  j  ....  _.... 
-ltd  Life-"     .   »  . 

r— Thr  RoA*!  it* 


161 


Pk«  fhTF  Or  Academy,  .  . 
Wbcrcwilhal  ShMll  1  h«^  n., 
IS^ttofial    Depart' 


I  Faat  ef  Saciaeerin 
L^oaa  add  Gain, 
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ANDREWS  MT'G  COMPANY, 

School,  Church,  Chapel, 

and  Sunday-School 

Sealing, 

BonjiTjerQial  and  Library  Furnitore, 

74  and  76  Fifth  Ave., 

0^     Makers  of  ihc  Celebrated  SCHOOL  DESKS, 

THE  "PARAGON"  and  "NEW  TRIUMPH," 

With  Solid  Backs  and  ScaU.     Over  Tw»  MllllDii  lu  Umt. 

&.ndrew8'  Crlobee,  Tellurians,  Maps,  Charta, 

And  Creneral  School  Supplies. 

ALPHA  DUSTLESS   CRAYONS  AND  ANDREWS'  DUSTLESS  ERASERS. 

.ii:  ANDRH^ws'  iiuprovhd  :assh]9ibi.y  foi.din€^  chairs.  :^ 

With  Hal,  Coat,  Umbrella,  and  Book  Racks,  Foot  and 
Arm  Kests,  arc  now  taking  the  place  of  pews  and  settees  in 
the  more  modern  Churches,  Chapels,  and  Sunday-schools. 

OPFICK   DHSKS     AND     FITTINGS. 

Fine  Commercial  and  Library  Furniture.  New  Designs 
in  Roll -Top  Desks,  Revolving  Chairs,  Library  Tables,  Jj.uik 
Screens  and  Counters.  F.tc.     All  Work  Guaranteed. 

Catalogues  on  application. 

ANDREWS  MT'a  COMPANY, 

74  and  76  Fifth  Avenue^  New  York. 

1890-VOLUME  39-1891 

THe  Pezizxsyl^aixiia.  Solxbol  J'o>xmal. 


Every  ScllOOl  Director  in  Pennsylvania  is  entitled  by  law  to  receive  Tht 
Pennsylvania  School  Journal  each  month  in  the  year — if  lie  Wanta  it- 
It  will  be  paid  for  by  the  School  District,  even  if  he  is  the  only  member  of  his  Boaid 
k^ho  orders  subscription. 

The  Law  encourages  this  subscription  because  of  its  great  benefit  to  the  Schools  of  tht 
;tate. 

There  are  Fifteen  Hundred  School  Districts  in  Pennsylvania  into  which  not  a  single 
opy  is  sent  to  Director  or  Teacher,  except  the  one  copy  sent  grattl^tously  to  tk 
Secretary  of  the  School  Board.  This  does  not  speak  well  for  the  interest  leli  in  the  Schocb 
if  these  Districts.  

There  is  in  each  Monthly  issue,  matter  that  should  be  suggestive  of  thought,  or  [A:in,  or  varictt  w 
lethods,  etc.,  to  any  reader  who  has  to  do  with  the  work  of  general  Education »  as  Director* 
readier,  or  Parent.  Those  Directors  who  have  made  intelHgent  trial  of  TTh*^  JiltimJil 
)ngest  endorse  it  lUO!!^t  tieartily^  and  are  the  most  prompt  in  renewal  of  their  yi^iirly  siTb^rn.- 
on  for  the  School  Board. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  have  order  from  your  District  for  the  Current  (39th)  Volume.  The  general  varict* 
f  Contents  from  month  to  month  will,  we  think,  interest  the  members  of  your  Board  of  Directors. 


JmATe  publications 


OF   THE 


^1^ER\o^H  BOOK  oot^?^HN 

Representlngr  the  best  established  usagre  in  all  departments  of  instruction,  and  the 
most  progrressive  of  modem  methods.  The  foUo'winff  are  a  few  books  esx>eoially 
adapted  for  adiranced  classes  in  public  and  private  schools. 


MATHEMATICS. 

•Davies's  Standard  Arithmetic. 

By  Charles  Daviks,  LL.  D.,  Revised  by  J.  H. 
Van  Amringe,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  James  R. 
Thornton,  A.M., and  M. C. S. Noble,  A.  M. 
Based  on  the  same  author's  Practical  Ariih" 
meiic 65  cents. 

Numbers  Illustrated. 
An  Arithnnetic  for  Primary  Schools.     By  An- 
drew J.  RiCKOFF and  E.  C.  Davis.    Designed 
to  familiari/e  ihe  child  with  numbers  and  their 
combinations, 36  cents. 

Numbers  Applied. 

A  Complete  Arithmetic  for  all  grades.  Useful 
business  applications  of  elementary  principles 
made  as  soon  as  learned.  By  Andrew  J. 
RiCKOFF 75  cents. 

Numbers  Symbolized. 

An  Elementary  Algebra.  By  David  M.  Sen- 
senig,  M.  S $1.08. 

Numbers  Universalized. 

An   Advanced   Algebra.     By  David   M.  Sen- 

senig,  M.  S.     Part  I $1.20. 

Part  II 1.08 

PENMANSHIP. 

Each   series   recently  revised.     Careful    attention 
paid  to  grading. 

Appleton's  Standard  Oopy  Books. 
Barnes's  New  Oopy  Books. 
Eclectic  Revised  Oopy  Books. 
P.,  D,  &  S.  National  Oopy  Books. 
Spencerian  Oopy  Books— Revised. 

Appletons'  Illustrated  School  History  of 
the  World. 
From  the  Earliest  Ages  to  the  Present  Time.     Ac- 
companied with  numerous  maps  and  engravings. 
51.22. 

Cooley's  Guide  to  Elementary  Ohemistry . 

For  beginners 75  cents. 


Dana's  New  Text-Book  on  GKeolOfiry. 

Revised  and  enlarged $2.00. 

'  Dana's  Geoloarical  Story  Briefly  Told. 

I       An  Introduction  to  Geology $1.15. 

Appleton's  Physical  Geography. 

1       Prescribed  by  Columbia  College  as  the  book  upon 
>  which  examinations  are  based $1.60. 

I  Eclectic  Physical  Geography. 

By  KussELL  HiNMAN.     i2mo.,  cloth,  382  pagef. 

I  30  single  and  double  page  charts  and  maps :   151 

cuts  and  diagrams |i.oo 

MoOleary's  Studies  in  Oivics. 

By  J.  T.  McCleary,  State  Normal  School,  Man- 
kato,  Minn • IS1.25. 

Putnam's  Elementary  Psychology. 

By  Daniel  Putnam,  M.  A.,  Professor  in  the  Midi- 
I  igan  State  Normal  School, 90  cents. 

Steele's  Popular  Zoology . 

By  J.  Dorman   Stekle,  Ph.  D.,  and  J.  W.   P. 
Jenks,  a.  M.     Fully  illustrated.     8vo.,  319  pp. 
jii.20. 
I  Harkness's  Easy  Method  for  Beginners 
in  Latin.    (Just  Issued.) 
By  Albert  Harkness,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor 
in  Brown  University.     A  Practical  Guide  to  the 
pupil  in  Reading  and  Writing  Latin,    ,    .  I1.20. 
i  Harper's  Inductive  Greek  Method. 
I       By  Prof.  William  R.  Harper,  Ph.  D..  Yale  Uni- 
versity, and  William  E.  Waters,  Ph.  D.,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, Ji.oo. 

I  Harper's  Inductive  Latin  Method. 

By  Prof.  William  R.  Harper,  Yale  University, 

and    Isaac   B.  Burgess,  A.  M.,  Boston  Latin 

I  School, ^loo- 

\  Lindsay's  Satires  of  Juvenal. 

I       By  1 HOMAS  B,  Lindsay,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  in  Bos- 

I  ton  University.  Fully  illustrated.  (Nearly  ready.) 

I  Kennedy's  Stem  Dictionary. 

I       A  Systematic  Etymology,  for  Elementary  Schools. 
I  |i.oo. 


In  addition  to  tlie  above  books,  th«  list  of  tbe  Anysrlcan  Boole  Companyr  Includes  nanr  otber 
text-books  of  eqnal  merit  on  the  same  snbjrcrs,  besides  a  very-  large  number  and  great  varletjr 
of  popular  school  text-books  for  all  classes  and  all  grades. 

Any  book  upon  this  list  will  be  sent  by  mail  or  express  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  prepaid,  upon 
the  receipt  of  the  published  price. 

Teachers  in  p  iblic  and  private  schools  find  it  to  their  advantaiie  to  correspond  with  the  American  Book 
Company  before  adopting  books.     Send  for  full  price  list. 


NEW  YORK 
806  and  808  Broadway 


CINCINNATI  CHICAGO 

137  Walnut  Street.     258  and  260  Wabash  Avenue 


TatoleofContenWUH^BeM  Advertl»emeut. 

Franklin  Square  Song  Collection :  j¥0. 


e^gii^ii^^B 


Tht  Star 
Was  the 


is  ma  ,V,;ftrn,  S^-  v-Vho:rArt  Gone  from  £v  Oa^e-T.^ou  ^Jhou,  ,'^,-f-^V,"„'£,'i^,TMr«if«.- 
v,nW..avc  n.e  NJ«-''rsI,rowiThvce  Kings  of^U^ 

F'XU'whi^  Shephluis  w%hed-Wh^,e  p^>..o^--^^h  /^o^I^^  ,„y  3„„,  „  Hymn. 

Hair      Klc.    [Reading  matter  relating  to  Music. j^^i^_^__ 

ooinloiis  of  the  Franfclin  square  song  collection. 

The  rrauUHu  Square  So„g  Collection,  pnhUsUed  by  %Jl^:^^:;,^  ^^^^^r^TT, 
towards  making  luusic  widely  popular  '"  ^^'^  "v"^^'^  U,.d  se«.far  son«s,  both  classical  aud  lighter 
but  also  for  schools:  and  <;o"l«'""'f  •  ^.^  occasfois -Ivsv"^  Com,no>ru>eaW..  ,  ,       ^ 

"■Sd^er;Jrrbe^irti:;^r^^^^^^^^ 

indicates  a  refined  nuisical  ^^f^^^'i^'''^^^^^^^  Collection,  published  by  the  Harpers,  is 

The  enormous  popularity  of  t>'«^  /"^"^  ">^'l  '''7  ',-^,1^    A  new  number  is  now  ready  '^hich  is 

sufficient  proof  that  it  1.  Is  a  "»"  .'^.'S^,'^  ^^/^fjis  predecessors  sosuccessful.-AV5/^«  Co.n.r 

edited  with  the  same  good  judgment  that '  -'^  "-^''^  '^^  P  ^^^^^-^^^  „,«„,.  of  the  verv  best  musical 
Mr.  McCaskey  has  been  Y'^7',^"'^^,f  ^  "\;"  ,^'\\e  that  cannoV^  J-  Obsrnrr. 

compositions.  It  is  an  admirable  ^°»^^^'°'' ^""^  °"^  hroughou  tL  length  and  breadth  of  this 
Tl  e  Franklin  Square  Song  ^o  lectioii  is  l^^aown  t  roufchout  tne       h^^^^^^      j^^  iuftuence  m 

conntrv  as  by  far  the  best  and  '"f^' P°f"'^'^,,^°"'P'',^o';°aU  '  for  all  occasions,  aud  one  mav  turn 
elevating  the  public  taste  is  >"^"1"''«'^^,^V  "  ^u,t  needed.  A  new  number  is  therefore  very 
to  its  volumes  with  the  assurance  °^ '"'f.  "f/.^  bVproud  of.-.ffw/^«  ^^oco». 

"£T,.,  i^„itrr.rSy.r  s^  0j  .^^^^^^^ 

but  well  adapted  to  the  popul.u- 1'*''}'^-''^';;^'';".  <;"' t„  _.,r  readers  a  notice  of  a  splendid  new  book 

We  are  happy  to  have  this  "I'jf '•^"•"  >„°  ,f;\"f '°  e^vcolSn  of  songs  appears  which  can  be 

of  songs  for  the  school  room.     ^^ -.  ""»  "/^/j^^tion  i.Uo  a^n^^^^  Vhe'^'Harpers-  Franklin 


NOVEMBER,  i890. 


■pgoHi^^iii 


..^bEVOT^ED  TO 


gj(    PJ.WallerJbit^ 


COKTEKTS 


mT^^  ■^^.^:-^'-i.^:%i'iM!, :^^'aia>rt"k 


Biographic*!  Sketch  of  Rev.  Dr.  E.  E,  Kiffbee:  Hi*  Fatiiilr  and  Earlj- 
Liic— i^ult<H<^  i:j(|.K:rieti^e7»— L.iijrAry  uf  Utiivtjrsity  of  Vprnii>iit  :  "Habit  of 
Swifi  ami  llHCtiiino^iimi;  Rti-idinj^" — Mjithcmatics  and  L«i«;r£itijre — Sot- 
ei]i]i  Di^iitsi  J11  Lo  i'rc-ichi  tn^  Lr'}-tn:|  — IVrtud  uf  hii(:ii-,fc  [tUetlct^Lual  Acilv- 
Ity-  AptH'iiitCLl  ifj  StHc  SiipcrirttinJtiiCyHi  Ktc  ,  .       .   .  Gf<ir^f  F,  MulL  i 

Educ*tional  Queittons  aa  Dr,  Hisbee  EcEarded  Them:  Mixlcrn 
Mcth.jil^  ul  KiJiiL.iiit^n— Lower  and  Higher  JbKhoob — Vac^Uun— A  WaElt 
Thrnnt-n  ii  Lhr^ry— Our  Kdim^lkifiJil  Work— Kj^jmiiialions—Oflicc  of 
Mii!*jc  in  ibe  >m!ujijl  jnd  m  iht  Kartuly— Eihication  of  ihc  Children— The 
Pfiiciujl  is:ldnifint— Our  S<:fioDl  lMrcctur=.— Clusicr  lii-petirkui  and  Super - 
vitiud  NtcdcJ— Arbijr  iJjiy  for  ihe  C'Jni m on wcjhh— Children  N(?t  in  the 
S^jhouls— A  Word  lu  I  cacher*—t!tEn*i,.i,s  truiji  1,4^1  le r>, ^  .   ,    ,   .    .   .    .   .    .  soi 

Editorial  Department. —Chir  Children's  Lives— Lie rtcTOUi  ContrjbuiEon 
lu  Mtniurul  J-ur^d— llie  Lifuwih  of  UurCommcm  :School  Syitetn—Monu- 
mt:nt  10  Lir  BurrQwc*  :  Let  iii  M^  Improve  our  tlolden  Opportu"iiyj  and 
this  Work  mjy  at  La-vi  be  LHine— An  Advanced  Course  of  Insiruciion— 
Purtriil  of  Urn  Higbte  :  Durable  iind  Haud^iome  Frames — Wdrk  Vei  totjhe 
Done  -Irtclftb  Arbor  ij.i,y;  '*  1  he  Forc^si  und  lU  Functions"— 'The  Pic- 
ture: on  [he  Wii]]/'  .  .   *  * ,.,,,. 717 

O^cilL  Department.— Annual  Teacher*' County  Lksututes— Superinten- 
iJcnt  C.'rMni^si.^nctl— 3icm&  from, Monthly  Reports  of  Suptnniendents,  .   .  33^ 


J.  P.  Mc  CAS  KEY. 

Lancaster.  Pa. 


ANDREWS  MT'G  COMPANY, 

School,  Church,  Chapel, 

and  Sunday-School 

Seating, 

GoiQinereial  and  Library  Fornitore, 

74  and  76  Fifth  Ave., 

NE-W   TOBK. 

Makers  of  the  Celebrated  SCHOOL  DESKS, 

THE  "PARAGON"  and  "NEW  TRIUMPH," 

With  Solid  Backs  and  Scats.     Over  Two  MiUlon  In  Use. 

Andrews'lGlobes,  Tellurians,  Maps,  Charts, 

And  Creneral  School  Supplies. 

ALPHA  DUSTLESS   CRAYONS  AND  ANDREWS'  DUSTLESS  ERASERS. 
..^  ANDRH^WS'    IHIPROVHD    ASSBIflBI^Y    POINDING    CHAIRS,  3^^ 

With  Hat,  Coat,  Umbrella,  and  Hook  Racks,  Foot  and 
Arm  Rests,  are  now  taking  the  place  of  pews  and  settees  in 
the  more  modem  Churches,  Chapels,  and  Sunday-school>. 

OFFICK    DKSKS     ABiD     FIXXIBiOS. 

Fine  Commerciiil  and  Library  Furniture.  New  De>igns 
in  Roll  Top  Desks,  Revolving  Chairs.  Librarj'  Tables,  Hank 
Screens  and  Counters.  Ktc.     All  Work  Guaranteed. 

Catalogues  on  apphcation. 

ANDREWS  MT'G  COMPANY, 

74  and  76  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


1-L 


POWELKS 
LANGUAGE  BOOKS 


AS  THK  TWIG  IS  BEXT  THE 
TREE^S  INCLINED. 


Are  the  ripe  fruit  of  twenty-five  years'  experience  in  teaching  children 
/fl  see^  to  talk,  and  to  write  correctly.  They  are  in  full  accord  with  the 
NEW  EDUCATION.  I'he  value  of  self-activity  is  everywhere  rec- 
ognized in  these  books.      ChiUlren  learn  to  do  by  doin^. 


HOW  TO  SEE,  (loo  ills)  30  cts 

HOW  TO  TALK,  (200  ills )  42  cts 

HOW  TO  WRITE,  (150 ills)  60  cts. 


The  learner  is  giii<led  in  the  correct  use  of  language  while  he  is  acquiring 
a  vocabulary,  and  accurate  expression  bt'comcs  second  nature.  The 
ordinary  school  grammars  fail  because  they  arc  only  suitnhle  foi 
comparatively  acivanced  pupils,  who  coinnience  their  study  too  late,  after  bad 
habits  of  sj^eech,  which  books  are  powcrh\ss  to  correct,  have  been  fomieti. 


Sample  copies  sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price.     Sample  pages  mailed  free."    Address 

COWPERTHWAIT  A.  CO., 

628-630  CHESTNUT  ST., 

PHILADELPHIA. 


To  form  Good  Habits  is  better 
than  to  correct  Bad  Ones. 


THEASUHES  FOE  TEACHERS 


JFor  School  Music  Teachers 

SONG  MANOAL.  1  B«,k. 


AL.  !• 


t  a  3 

Complete  Course  in       f  p^^  ^^^   ^^^^  ^^^;  ^^g^' 


Music  Reading. 

0NITE0V0l8ES.|5occn.s.    ,U8op.rdox. 

Song  Collection.        )  L  ? 

JFor  High  Schools: 

SONQ  QBEETINQ.      By  L.  O.  Emerson.     6o  cts..^  doz 
A  good  book  with  the  best  of  music. 

For  J^iano  Teachers  and  their  J^upils, 


Tonag  Playem'  PopnUr  Collection. 

51  pieces.  ' 

S^T,^ 

YoBB*  People's  CbutifH. 
PopnUr  Dance  Collection. 
Ftfry  Flttsen. 
ClMnlcnl  Pinnitt. 

52  pieces. 

.  z  'i 

66  pieces. 

s-^ 

36  pieces.    1 

42  pieces. 

Piano  ClMAlcK.    Vol.1. 

44  pieces. 

CJ.> 

Pltno  ClaiwlcH.    Vol.2. 

31  pieces. 

.   B^ 

Sabbath  Day  Maaic. 

38  pieces. 
iQ  Duets. 

0  Q. 

ClaMic  4>liand  Collection. 

::-c 
v<3 

Operatic  Piano  Collection. 

19  Operas.  J 

CHOIR  IjEADERS  xkmm  larg«  qnantltlea  of  our 
OCTAVO  MUSIC.  7000  dilTercnt  Sacred  and 
Kecular  Sclectiona,  Gleea,  (^iiarteta,  Antltems, 
A^e,,  Ac,  Price  generallv  not  more  Uutn  6  to  8 
cU.  per  oopjr,  and  a  few  dlmea  l»ujr  enongli  for 
a  aocletjr  or  rliotr.    Send  for  Ltats. 

Books  and  Music  mailed  /or  retail  price. 

OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY,  BOSTON. 

C.  H.  DiTiON  &  Co.,  867  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

MUHLENBERG  COLLEGE 

ALLENTOWN,  PA. 
OPIXS  KIRST  THURSDAY  I!f  SKPTESBKR. 
COLLEGE  DEPARTMENT 

Furnishes  a  fall  01a8f>iii-Al  Course  of  fonrjesrs. 

OharyeH,  inclndinc  board.  :•(  I  {I3  for  39  weeks. 
ACAOEMIC  DEPARTMENT 

Prepares  for  College,  Teacninff,  Business.  *c. 

Cbarses,  including  board.  !4 1  N3  for  38  weeks. 
Boildins  heated  by  steam.       For  catalogues,  apply  to 

Rev.  T.  L.SEIP,  D.D.,  Presidentr  2-3 


««1^0RXH    HAVING.*' 


THE 


Lancastei^Schort  Mottoes. 

Thiriy  Mottoes  and  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

PRINTKD  ON    BOTH  SIDES. 


The  selections  in  the 
Franklin  Square  Song 
Collection  are  such  as 
will  insure  many  a 
happy  hour  around  the 

piano.— Albany  Argus. 

Two  Hundred  Songs  and  IIjTiins  In  each 
Number.  Paper,  V)  cents;  Boards  6()  cents; 
Cloth, $1.00.  Soltl  everywhere.  Send  postal  card 
forSpectmen  Pages  and  full  content*  of  the  sev- 
eral Numbers.      Harper  k  Brothers,  New  York. 


GLEES 


and  Classes  '  /^.  T^  H  KURZENKNABE 

Y ^r—~  — "-  ■  -  _-  ^  ,       HARRISBUItG.   PA. 

VlV'         U  HKURZ£NKNAB£  &50NS- 


Contains  One  Hundred  anl  Forty-four  pages. 
Will  be  issued  about  August  15,  1890. 
Pzice  per  copy,  T-wenty-five  cents,  postpaid. 


Franklin  Squai^e. 

A  good  eolleetion  to  take  out 

yoehting,  to  eatnp,  op  pienies, 

Gdhetrevef  a  group    of   young 

folks    uiould    like   to    sing    in 

ehopus,  but  do  not  pemen^bef 

the  cuords. — Christian  Register. 

Two  Hundred  Sonjrs  and  Hymns  in  each 
Niitnber.  raper,  50  cents;  Boards  60  cents: 
(Jlotl),$l.()0.  Sold  every  where.  Send  postal  can! 
forSnrciuien  Pages  and  full  contents  of  thesev- 
vnil  Numbers.       Harper  k  Brother*,  New  Tork^ 


TITHE  Annual  Music  Supplement  to 
J| t  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal, 
•*'  Number  19,  contains  Tivettty 
Songs  and  Hymns  with  the  music  ar- 
ranged in  four  parts,  and  additional 
Songs  and  Hymns,  the  Words  with- 
out the  music.  Two  Responsive 
Headings,  with  Music  of  appropri- 
ate Hymns  accompanying  the  same,  for 
use  by  Institutes  and  Schools,  are  also 
inserted.  See  list  of  Songs  and  Hymns 
here  given,  with  prices  at  which  the 
Supplement  will  he  mailed  to  any  ad- 
dress desired. 


Mi^SIC-PAGB    6UFP&5BiBIfT    liO.   lO. 


Responsive  Readings, a  ]  Hurdy  Gurdy, 11 

The  Mornine  Light  is  Breaking:,  3     Row,  Row,  My  Boatie, 11 

Come,  Said  Jesus' Gentle  Voice,  3    The  May  Is  Come, 13 


O'er  the  Grave  Victorious, 

The  Water  into  "Wine 

Hark,  I  Hear  an  Angel  Sing,  . 
Because  He  Loved  you  So,.  . 

Over  the  Sea 

Little  Cherry  Blossom,.  . 


Oh,  Give  Me  but  My  Arab  Steed,  14 

The  Dawn  of  Day 15 

Gentle  Annie, . , xo 

Raise  Your  Hands, 17 

The  Golden  Rule, 17 

Our  Daily  Bread, 18 

Buttercup  Test,..   ....,.,   g    Song  of  Temperance, 18 

White  Blossoms, 10  j  Carol,  Carol,  Christiana, 19 

Words  (Without  Music).— Freedom's  Flag— Sweet  By-and-By— Ho !  Ho  ! 
Vacation  Days  are  Here — Where,  Uh  Where? — Far  Away— Saviourand  Friend 
— Who  is  He  in  Yonder  Stall  ?— VVork,  for  the  Night  is  Coming — Jolly  Old  St. 
Nicholas— Sweet  Hour  of  Pwycr— The  Bell  Doth  Toll 12 

PRICES. — One  copy,  lO  Cents ;  Three  copies,  25  Cents;  Eight  copies, 
60  Cents  ;  Twenty  copies,  ^1.20.     These  rates  include  postage  in  all  cases. 
Address 

J.  P.  McCaskey,  Zjancaster,  Pa. 


OAREFULLY-QRADED  SERIES,  FRESHLY  WRITTEN,  FULLY  ILLU8TRATBD. 


APPLETONS'   READERS. 

By  W.  T.  Harris,  LL.  D.,  Andrew  J.  Rickoff,  LL.  D.,  and  Mark  Bailey. 

Appletons'  First  Reader 18  cents 

Appletons'  Second  Reader 30  cents 

Appletons'  Third  Reader 38  cents 

Appletons'  Introductory  Fourth  Reader 60  cents 

Appletons'  Fourth  Reader 60  cents 

Appletons'  Fifth  Reader 00  cents 

These  readers  combine  the  word,  phonic,  and  alphabetic  methods.    There  is  throughout  a  definite  method 

of  instruction,  easily  followed  by  any  teacher.     The  course  of  language  lessons  accompanying  the 

selections  affords  an  unlimited  amount  of  additional  work. 

BARNES'S  NEW  NATIONAL  READERS. 

Five  Books.       Barnes's  New  First  Reader 20  cents 

Barnes's  New  Second  Reader .85  cents 

Barnes's  New  Third  Reader 60  cents 

Barnes's  New  Fourth  Reader 70  cents 

Barnes's  New  Fifth  Reader 00  cents 

Prepared  on  the  word- method  system,  with  frequent  reviews,  script,  exercises,  language  lessons,  and  outline 
drawings.  In  the  earlier  books  conversational  style  of  reading  prevails;  in  the  advanced  nmnben 
a  full  course  of  instruction  in  elocution. 

HARPER'S  NEW  READERS, 

Harper's  First  Reader 24  cents 

Harper's  Second  Reader 96  cents 

Harper's  Third  Reader 48  cents 

Harper's  Fourth  Reader 60  cents 

Harper's  Fifth  Reculer 00  cents 

An  entirely  new,  carefully-graded,  and  richly -illustrated  series,  embodying  the  latest  and  most  approved  meth- 
ods of  instruction.  The  selections  are  fresh  and  entertaining,  and  are  supplemented  by  instructive 
language  exercises,  script  work,  memory  gems,  and  other  aids  to  induce  correct  habits  in  reading. 

McGUFFEY'S  REVISED  ECLECTIC  SERIES. 

McGulfey's  Revised  First  Reader 17  cents 

McGuffey's  Revised  Second  Reader 30  cents 

McGufifey's  Revised  Third  Reader 42  cents 

MoGuflFey's  Revised  Fourth  Reader 60  cents 

McGuffey's  Revised  Fifth  Reader 72  cents 

McGufifey's  Revised  Sixth  Reader 86  cents 

In  the  revision  of  these  popular  books  the  distinctive  leatures  of  the  series  have  been  preserved,  but  the  mat- 
ter is  presented  in  new  dress,  with  many  new  selections.  Script  Lessons  in  the  lower  grades,  and 
Biographical  Notes  of  authors  in  the  higher. 

SWINTON'S  READERS. 

Swinton's  Primer  and  First  Reader 26  cents 

Svrinton's  Second  Reader 36  cents 

Swinton's  Third  Reader •    .60  cents 

Swinton's  Fourth  Reader 66  cents 

Swinton's  Fifth  Reader 00  cents  4 

Swinton's  Sixth  or  Classic  Engrlish  Reader  ....         $1.08 
These  Readers  comprise  a  systematic  succession  of  lessons  closely  related  in  matter  and  method,  and  ibrmtng 
the  basis  of  a  thorough  course  in  language  lessons  *  The  series  is  complete  in  five  books,  yet  a  Sixth 
or  Classic  English  Reader  is  provided  for  a  broader  and  more  comprehensive  literary  study. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  READERS. 

In  addition  to  these  regular  series  of  readers,  the  list  of  the  American  Book  Company  embraces  several  fresh 
and  striking  series  of  Supplementary  Readers,  including  Johonnot's  Historioal  Read- 
ers and  Natural  History  Readers,  McGuffey's  Alternate  Readers  in  six  numbers, 
and  Natural  History  Readers,  Swinton's  Advanced  Readers,  four  books,  and 
Swinton  and  Cathoart's  Standard  Supplementary  Readers,  six  numbers.       ^^ 

Correspondence  in  reference  to  the  introduction  of  these  books  is  cordially  invited.    Copies  wiU  be  sent, 
postpaid,  on  receipt  of  above  prices.    Special  terms  made  when  books  are  exchanged, 

JLMETHGAN  BOOB:  aOlSTASSTT, 


t^.^^ 


DECEMBER.  1890. 
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CONTENTS. 
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Tesehrft'Oeftcrftlly  do  not  re^d   ^ucaEEon^f  JoyfTf*t«, 


,      ■SS 


tmeat.— R- 

iH     -^    -^  i.'j    Jl'.'nor  to  out   UrCAl    h:..ii:.-,*r./,--  — 

f  Ml     .4  hiTtreii — l>r,  rhomas  H,  Bu  i  rowea— !. 

Liuriry   Ocpartmenl,  ,J.  Mjjt  Hark  jf-j  \  M 


>*3 


J.  p.  McCASKEY 

Lancaster.  Pa. 


iT.T.T^y.n; 


f 


'Vs>i<>*    ill  mr\  i»  A>4 


ffwiwii  ■■       Al,     4K 
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ANDREWS  MT'G  COMPANY, 


School,  Church,  Chapel, 

and  Sunday^'SchooI 

Sealing, 

SarDinereial  arid  Library  runritort* 

74  ami  70  Fifih  Ave., 

Maker,  of  lite  CetelrtHt^l  HC  IIIIOL  Ill^iKK 

THE  "PAEAGOM"  and  "NEW  TRIUMPH/ 

Wltlt  tltftUd  nwrks  viMl  mmmim^     Ot  «r  Tnn  «ISU««I  lli  T... 

L&drews'  Globee,  Tellurians,  Maps,  Cliarts» 

tAnd  General  Scliool  Suppl 
ALPHA  OUSTLESS   CRAYONS  AND  ANDREWS'  DUSTtESS  ERASEHS. 
^  AKOReWS*    IWPROITKII    A«Sl!:itf»I,V    F01«n I ^fG  ! CHAIRS. 


OF  I 


\M  \%4kik.  I*ii»(  Avit<'t4^ 


V^  tiWi?  7fJ  Fifth  ,ii*ttmii:,  Nrji^  Vnr- 


Time  saved  Is 
labor  saved. 


MONROE'S 

AlWsure     PRIMARY 

Teafhrs^      READING  CHARTS. 

rti'.  [♦arrhoji  lit  piij 


PARKER'S 


Normal  ^ehijol     M  imm^rtfrft,  S5  X  3<1  Ifi' 


[ 
I 


Labor  saved  is 
lengthened  life. 


ARITHMETIC 


bt*-' 


il.ij-ir,i;ji'i, 


CHARTS. 


SFKCIAi:  INDUCEMENT,— Wc  offer  n  IjlH^nil 
t'T  dir*H't,     St  till  fur  r*tjii(sl»  tr  •Ic^t'riptivi*  iin-ular*  nnt\  <:i 

COWPERTHWAIT   &   CO., 

628  and  630  CHESTNUT  STREET.  PHILADELPHIA. 


WIDE  AWAKE  CHOIRS, 

CHORUS  SOCIETIES  and  all  MUSICAL  ASSOCIATIONS,  will 

do  well  to  send  for  lists  and  calaloKucs  of  our  Chorus,  Anthem 
or  Glee  Books,  Church  Music  Hooks,  Sinking  Class  Books, 
Oratorios,  Cantata&„Quariet5,  Chorals,  Octavo  Pieces,  &c.,  &c. 

JEHOVAH'S   PRAISE.      ($i ,  or  io  dot.)    Emerson. 

Is  a  large,  first  class  Church  Music  book,  full  of  the 
best  Metrical  Tunes,  Anthems  and  Singing  Class  Ele- 
ments and  Music. 
BMKRNON'S  EASY  ANTHEMS,  (So  cts..  $7.20  dor.) 
GABRIEI/SNBW  andSELiECTED  ANTHEMS, 
(;i,  p^  per  doz.)  EMEUSON*;S  NEW  RESPONSES, 
)6o  cts.,  or  $6  doz.)  DOWS  RESPONSES  AND  SEN- 
TENCES, (80  cts.,  or  J7.20  per  doz.)  SANTORAX,  (^i, 
or  $g  doz.)     Palmer  and  Trowbridge, 

Are  new  and  thoroughly  good  books. 

GAEL  ZEBBAHN'S  ATLAS,    {ft  or  $9  per  doz.) 
EMEBSON'S  CONCEBT  SELECTIONS.    {$.,  $9  doz.) 

Arc  excellent  lor  Conventions. 

FOB  THE  CHILDREN'S  CHRISTMAS. 

Caoffl&t  Napplnf^.     (30  cts.,  $3  per  doz.)     Lewis. 
Mary's  StocklJUi;.     (20  cts.,  or  ^i. 80  doz.)     Shogren. 
Jingle  Bells.     (30  cts.,  $3  per  doz.)     Lewis. 
King  'Winter.     (30  cts.:  ^3  per  doz.) 
Xmas  at  the  Kerchiefs.    (20  cts.,  /1.80  doz.)  Lewis. 
Christmas  GIf I.     (15  cts.,  $t. 80  per  doz.)     Rosabel. 
Kingdom  of  Mother  Goose.    ^25  cts.,  ^2.28  doz.) 

ANY    BOOK    .MAILED    FOR    RETAIL    PRICE, 

OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY,  BOSTON. 

C.  H.  DiTSON  &  Co.,     867  Broadway  New  York  City. 


THE  NEW  WEBSTER 

t       In  AttractiTe  Bindings. 

Best  Holiday  Gift: 


0) 

JZ 

.2 

3 

a. 


CD 


The  Atithontic  *' Unabridged,"  comprisinp  is- 
sues of  1864  '70  and '84,  (still  copyrighted)  is  now 
ReviHod  und  EnLirRed,  and  bears  the  name  of 
Webster's  International  Dictlonarr. 

Revision  has  hc<^n  in  proprep8  for  over  lu  Years. 

More  than  lOO  editorial  laVwrers  employed. 

$3'Mi,0(K)  expended  before  fir.'t  copy  was  printed. 

Critical  exanjinution  invited.  <iet  the  Best. 
Sold  by  all  HrK)ksfllers.  Illustrated  pamphlet  free. 
G.AC.  MERRIAM  &  CO.,  Pub'rs.Sprmgheld,  Masa. 


The  selections  in  the 
Franklin  Square  Song 
Collection  are  such  as 
will  insure  many  a 
happy  hour  around  the 

piano.— Albany  Argus. 

Two  Hundred  Songs  and  Hymns  In  each 
Number.  Tuper,  50  cents;  lioiirds  00  cents: 
Cloth,  $1.00.  Sold  everywhere.  Send  postal  card 
for  Specimen  Pages  and  full  contents  of  the  sev- 
eral Numbei-s.      Harper  k  Brotlien,  New  York. 


^DNGSV 

"^      arid       ^ 

i3L-Ee:b 

M%hoals  ^ 

arrdClasses      ^~,    *']  H  KURZENKNABE 

'•^  '\-^  --r- —  "  ~  -      -     ^  ,       HARRISOUWO.   PA. 

t^-^'         J.HKURZ£t^KNAB^  &30NS.  i-,2 

Contains  One  Hundred  and  Forty-four  pages. 
Will  be  issued  about  August  15,  1890. 
Fxlce  per  copy,  T-wenty-five  cents,  postpaid. 

Franklin  Sqaatfe. 

A  good  eollection  to  take  out 
yachting,  to  camp,  op  picnics, 
uihepevep  a  gpoup  of  young 
folks  uiould  like  to  sing  in 
chorus,  but  do  not  remembep 

the  lUOPds. — Christian  Register. 

Two  Hundre<l  Songs  and  Hymns  In  each 
Number.  TaiKM-,  50  cents;  Boa n Is  00  cents: 
(:iotli,$1.00.  Sold  overywbore.  Send  postal  card 
forSot'ciirien  Pages  and  full  contentsof  tliosov- 
vral  Nunibers.       Harper  k  Brothers,  New  York^ 


TTFHE  Annual  Music  Supplement  to 
J  It  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal^ 
'^  Number  19,  contains  l}weiity 
Songs  and  Hymns  with  the  music  ar- 
ranged in  four  parts,  and  additional 
Songs  and  Hymns,  the  Words  with- 
out the  music.  Two  Responsive 
JteadingSf  with  Music  of  appropri- 
ate Hymns  accompanying  the  same,  for 
use  by  Institutes  and  Schools,  are  al.so 
inserted.  See  list  of  Songs  and  Hymns 
here  given,  with  prices  at  which  the 
Supplement  will  be  mailed  to  any  ad- 
dress desired. 


MUSt£0-PA€IB    Q^FP&KMEIfi:    KO.   lO. 


Responsive  Readings, a  I  Hurdy  Gurdy, 

The  Morning  Light  IS  Breaking,  3     Row,  Row,  My  Boatie, 
Come,  Said  Jesus' Gentle  Voice,  3 
O'er  the  Grave  Victorious,  ...    4 

The  Water  into  Wine, 5 

Hark,  I  Hear  an  Angel  Smg,  .  .    o 
Because  He  Loved  you  So,.  .   .    7 

Over  the  Sea, 8 

Little  Cherry  Blossom,.  . 


.  IX 

.  iz 

The  May  Is  Come, 13 

Oh,  Give  Me  but  My  Arab  Steed,  14 

The  Dawn  of  Day, 15 

Gentle  Annie, 18 

Raise  Your  Hands, 17 

The  Golden  Rule, 17 

Our  Daily  Bread, 18 

Song  of  Temperance, x8 


Buttercup  Test, 9 

White  Blossoms, 10  ,  Carol,  Carol,  Christians, 19 

Words  (Without  Music).— Freedom's  Flag— Sweet  Hy-and-By— Ho!  Ho  ! 
Vacation  D.iys  arc  Here — Where  Oh  Where? — Far  A  w.\y— Saviour  and  Friend 
—Who  is  He  in  Yonder  Stall  ?— Work,  for  the  Night  is  Coming— Jolly  Old  St. 
Nicholas— Sweet  Hour  of  Prayer— The  Bell  Doth  Toll, 12 

PRICES.— One  copy,  1 0  Cents ;  Three  copies,  25  Cents ;  Eight  copies, 
60  Cents  ;  Twenty  copies,  ^  1.20.     These  rates  include  postage  in  all  cuses. 
Address 

J.  P.  McCaskey,  liancaster.  Fa. 


I 


A  New 
Oramuiar. 


PRACTICAL  EN61ISH  BRA! 


hf  |i;D$oif  PtitRY  WcLsitf  A.  M,  ProfctMif  ct  EnglhU  titrmiure  und  lAtigv^iC 

Ute  yonn,     InsM-  "..it.  /   Sv-  h^cen  ihc  ,iim  of  the  .^  ^^ih^Smf^hk  : 

in  iHuxIrittfd  hy     tf/  'rt.j^^rr.Hts  ^arfJy  mad^^  r/adi3/{  "dtW.     Pupil »  Ir., 

lence  and  ilut  eleme^s  wtiidi  conmmte  it^  falt»wcd  ly  a  comjiciiUiioii  exrr 
proftcrtir^,  %fi«l  pecultvntiei^  and  erron  in  the  ui«  of  thtm^  luife  been  caitfiuuv  .ij:&«. 
ddecily  i»ri^ltt»J  in  in  lreaiimcnt>  jtnd  wtH  warthy  <hc  aUentlott  of  Educaion.     Th<  alt 
Ti  »  a  hdndsotnc,  sr^uare  tamo  of  280  pagrtt  kcdutifully  botiiul,     Price,  6a  ttttU. 


<.^.^^..  PLANE  AND  SOLID  6E0METRT. 

i  C«iii>l0l4»  Cmuntfi  In  tli*  ElMnrnts.    By  EcmARo  Bkooka*  A.  iLf  Pfc*  1> 

Dt.  Bruokft"*  **  NoimaJ  E^cmtiilafy  (.icimictry  Atid  Trl- 
the  work  for  studenU  whose  time  h  linitted*  hat  ■  fuller  t?, 
for  s  more  thorough  course  in  &  Collide  or  University,    Thin  new  wwrk  i»  m 
ccnrcfs  ail  the  grouud  projjoscd  thoroughly,  fttid  will  well  repay  an  aitenti^^  cxor 

In  prepanng  iJ*  the  cleartiessAnd  stmphcily  shown  in  all  ihc  wcirktaf  IheatJ' 
fi^.     Short  paragraphs  express  what  is  **Gi\Tn/*  wh*Jt**To  T 
are  Wied,  **  Rdticational  Forms"  given,  '*  Doctrine  of  limiti^*  e* 
And  Throrcxns  for  original  demon&tr&ttoEi  added. 

The  work  i^  a  tar|;e  12 mo  of  415  pageaf  lumdaoinely  printed  and  bouttd  jn  cletk.    FtIc^  $1*60. 


Redueed 

Size. 


PELTON'S  OUTLINE  MAPS. 


A  nevf  edition  abo^t  A%  ^^t%  square^  fac  simileit  of  the  laiger  map«.     Priec  On  otdlieif^  H^l 
%fA  of  6  maps.     On  spring  roller*  i%\  canopy  ease  fiS, 

11ie  larger  si^c  ahout  7  feel  ^uhsz  continue  to  Ik  puhlijihed.     PdCTf  ^5  per  tslvci  4^> 


THE  irOIlMAL  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES  OP  TEXT-BOOKS. 


jincl  WfiUei*. 

1 1 ,    tMUm  AHikmrHmi  Cmn*,  cdmliinliif  Mcnxat  sid 

RrcitiliA*s  IK^f-in&l    At||»l»r«« 

||nM%«V  BfalltiWl*  (»ri>««lll«tir* 

J.  r.  Wt'lali'a  |»wMrU«^  «lir«mia#j'. 

OrtHlM^a  rivjraicft. 

noitl|poipcffr*a  l»tf««trli»l  ttnwUig^  Cwvuw. 


It4iut>^»  IfeiMrmat  |||mI1«|ib, 
W««UAk*<**  tlow  t«  Wfti9  f^ttct** 

Il«rl^*a  Ta|ilr«  in  W  n.  Hlatair* 
BticKrl^'a   ArllKf»*(icJii1   K«4ir«a«cw. 

F«lt«ii*m  riirliiKl«4  Owilitiii  KApa, 
Pvlioti^a  t:iBriv»l«d  C»i*iJ|i«4i  i^pt*  ^***» 


CHRISTOPHER  SOWER  COMPANY,  Publishers 


(Lktit  Sowajt,  Pofrr^»  ^  C«.) 

614  Arch  Strait.  PHILAD^'  "P 


r  39 

JANUARY,    1891. 

"^^  ^^  _--*"  ^^ 

tO;^^^^ 

^Stii^.i:^j^ 

VI?fcV»««VV%%>i  '»>%>^»>^3I^^« 
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Tij^^k:^ 

aaagCT 

^< 
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^^ 

^j 
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1 
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l[    I>.J.Wjaxgg,EDiToC^ 


ANDREWS  MT'G  COMPANY. 

Schoai,  Church,  Chapel, 

and  Sufiday-Schaol 

Seating, 

Coinriiemal  and  Library  furiiiloR 

7  4  ami  70  J^ffih  Ave.. 

NEW    -SrOBK, 

M-lf^n  ..f  ikc  V>lct*r«u%l  gCftOOt  UE^Kii^ 

'  THE  "PARAGON"  and  "NEW  TRiuiwPii/ 

Willi  Holltf  flAck*  «itiit  ^r»f».     Ovi^r  Two  9llllle»  if*  f  — 

AndrewB*  Globes,  Tell\irians,   Map»t  Cliart©, 

And  General  School  Suppl 

ALPHA  DUSTLESS   CRAYONS  AND  ANDREWS'  DUSTLESS  ET 
^^  AI^JDRI^WS'    IMPROVKD    A«?*K:?tHf,Y    F01.«l!Vf;    C»* 

vmii  iUi,  Com,  v 

Ann  ^<r^f-..  -r^  '^^'"a   ' 


ANDEEWS  MT^CJ  COMPANY, 

74-  und  7G  Fifth  M'mu\  New  Ynr\ 


DR.  HIGBEE  MEMORIAL  VOLUME  AND  PORTRAIT 


The  Menvorial  Portrait  wi!)  t>e  sent  to  any  address  on  recinpt  of  Onv 
McmariiU  Volume  will  be  mailed  at  the  following  rates  :  Clolh  Edition.  > 
in  heavy  aniLgubsUntial  Card  Binding  at  Fifty  Cents.    Address 

J.  P.  McCASKEY. 
Cha^irman  I^emorial  Committee*  lUnncasUir,  Fa. 

1890-VOLI7ME  39--1S91 


I 


y 


Zl^ery  School  Director  in  Pennsylvania  is  entitled  by  taw  to  recei%r  *8|fl 

Pennsylvania  School  Jouirnal  each  tnontb  m  the  year— if  he  wantS  It.  ^ 

It  will  be  paid  for  by  the  School  Di&trict,  even  if  he  is  the  only  memU 
who  orders  subs^cription.     The  Law  cncotirages  this  subscription  because  of  iu  great  benetti 
to  the  Schools  of  the  i^late* 

Tli<i*«  is  in  cftch  Monthly  issue,  rnattef  ihat  should  be  stiggcstiv^    <m    rm.:  a 

iiieihoct<%,  clC.,  Ifi   any   rtfudci    v>1i<a   bus   to    ii«j    wtlh    tlie   work    of  generaJ    't  ^^| 

'readier,  oi    I*f«reilt.     Tha^e    l>irector%  wlio  hnve  made  ititclligeiit    '  ^^^ 
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i    JOHN  F.  STRATTON'S 


ck!,kiiratf;[>  pa  tun  t 
(June  7,  IS87J 


Subiime  Harmonie  *  'Silver  Reed,  *  * 

SOLO   ACCORDIONS. 


RKGUIiAH  SIZES* 

2  Sets  Reeds 
Is  Duett,  Umi?30N. 

"Aimee"  "Grace*' 

"Lticca" 

MitVlATVRK  SiZH. 

In  DiKiT,  Unison. 

"Adelme"  "CliiXriotte*' 

"Amelia"  "Rosa" 

"Stella" 

PICCOLO  size;. 

In  DtJETT,  UnfsoNp 

"To5ie'*  '^Nellie" 

3  SKT^  R£KDS. 

MfiLODV  On  AVK  AND    DUETT, 

MliKIATURE:. 

"Mane" 

i^abok:  sizk. 
*»BrigTioli''  "Nicolini*^ 

ART1§T  HOlAi  ACrORDlOBi, 
4  SKT!^  RKK|>S. 

Duett.  Untson. 

"Rossini"  "Meyerbeer" 

Impprttr    aitd    WhoUtaU    Dmier   in    all   kifnh   uf 

GE:nnA9r  At  cordion«i 

GENERAL  MUSIC AL~MERCHANDISE, 

43  Mid  45  WaJlfcr  Street, 
{Fnnnaiy  4^  Maultn  Lane,)  91 EW  ToRK. 

JOHX  P.  STRATTOX'S 

MOUTH  HARMONICAS. 

"  Capt.  Jeiiks/* 


EH    HKED." 

.  .^TKATTON*S 

ILRMONICAS. 

rnonica^  possible  to  [n.^ke. 

jii"  "<it>lijcn" 

^^  Dealer  in  all  kinds  of 
-9  Airn  GEHKRAti 

ERCHANDISE 

~  KW  YORK, 


Most  Worthy  Boob  for  Purchase : 


CHOICE  AND  POPULAR  ALTO  HONC3  . 

3;;  ^.■jn;:^;- e.irh  one  n  r;(.m.      Price,  ipi   In  he.ivy  p^pcr,  ^1.15 
in  biJs.,  ;ind  f2  In  giU  Li^iJinL^. 

THE  SONC8  OF  IRELAND. 

A  nt*  and  carefully  revt^cJ  caltcction  of  the  bc-t  and  most 
Cekbr.ilcd  Irish  soiijj^.  isomc  "f  ifie  LuhC  trtcluJJvs  In  C3i  i^t- 
cn(:e^  ikiiU  Liij^iht,  spiriiciJ  words.  '  tj  sonjijs.  Price,  |i  in 
heavy  p^per^  |i-^3  n*  Inls.,  aiiJ  fj  iitfiih  biiiUtng. 


50  songs, 

39  '; 

47 

34  " 

40  '* 

S3  " 
36 


S     2 


I  "''^[H  ^ 


CHOICE  SONG  COLLECTIONS 

Si>NC  Li:.\SSlCS.     Low  Voices, 
CKniCF  SA(:RI-,D  :-ni,cis, 
CHi>[CK  SACUKU  ?^C)|.LIS.  Lr>w  V'cs, 
CI.A^:-[i.\  JIAR!  roNR  AND  hASS, 

LLA^sti.:  1  t:Nt*k  suxt;s, 
GOnis  ui,D  bUNUS  WK  USED  TO 
SING,  .        .        .        ,        ,        us     " 

CHOICE  PIANO  COLLECTIONS. 

PL^^■rJ  CLASSIC>.     V^.L   t,         .         .44  piec<;fs. 

PIANO  CLASSICS      Vol,  3,    .        .        31       "       I  y  i> 

CLA-^SICAL  PI  \MSl\        ,        .        *    ^a      "       [^  ^ 

POPULAR  DANLK  CifLLflCTtOX.    w5      "       ^  = 

PisPULAR  PUNU  Col  LKCIION,      66      "       \  < 
OPliRAilC  PIANO  CULLLCllUN,    jrj  uperas  J 

ChurcKiira   BIRTHDAY    P4JOK    of  Fmthust  Cowp^^skits. 

A  handsoini;:  anil  useful  bookf  Jc.-uo. 

Aftj>   Bi^i-k  maiUdi  postpaid,  fi^r  rvfail  price. 

OLIVER  DITSCN  COMPANY,  Boston. 

C.  H.  DiTunTj  ft  Co,, 

S&7  iJrDAiIwdy,  New  Vurk. 


']  H  KURZENKNABE 


ppanklin  Squatte. 

fl  good  coneetioti  to  take  out 
yachting,  to  eannp,  oj*  pienies, 
uuHettevep  a  group  of  young 
folks  uiould  like  to  sing  in 
choruSj  but  do  not  remembep 
the  UiOf^ds* — Christian  Register. 

Two  11  until  I'll  .Moiijjrrt  and  Hvinn3  Jn  efteh 
Xniiibcn  J'ii|KJ\  W  conl^;  Douni;^  i^>  PL-nls: 
tJloih,  SUXK  Sola  rveryw  htn-.  S^ni;!  po^'lal  canj 
for s™  clni c.«ii  PuijCH an ei  X\\\ \  enii t (^ lit s  of  t  hi^ *4cV- 
erul  Numbers.       Ilarp«r  Jl  Brolheri,  Sen-  lork* 


ConUins  One  Hundred  and  Forty-four  pages. 
Will  be  issued  about  Auffuat  15,  1890. 
Plica  p«r  copy,  T-w-eaty-five  cent©,  postpaid. 
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'arcnU   ajid    Hchod 


£ 


jM^^^^Ht     who  have  not  already  done  so,  should  ad[ 

American  Book  Company  for  its  Calaiw^. 
over  Two  Thousand   School  and   Collcgt; 
Books.    No  progressive  educator  can  afford  lu  U: 
wiUioul  thh  list,  because : 

/^rsK     It  is  the  largest  and  most  varied  list  of  school  tc^xc- 
books  ever  published  by  any  one  house, 

SrriVid.     The  books  of  this  list  have  been  prcparcu  fay  cdu 
cacors  of  the  highest  reputauon  for  scholarship  and  pracdcal  lichool- 
room  experience. 

Third.     Every  department  of  instruction  irom  the  Pnmary 
School  to  tlie  University  is  represented 

Fourtfu    The  latest  and  best  methods  in  sctioot  work  are 
exemplified  in  these  books, 

}\[fth.     Every  one  who  is  looking  for  the  best  books  will 
recognize  die  advantage  of  having  so  complex  and  varied  a 
from  which  to  select 

This  complete  Catalogue  will  be  sent  to  any  addnt^ 
application. 

Circulars  relating  to  any  special  class  of  text*books  wi!^ 
furnished  on  request 

Correspondence  is  cordially  invited. 


^tRtWCfktl  BOOK  CO!llP^HY, 

NEW  YORK,  806-808  Broadway.      CINCINNATI.  137  Walnut  St, 
CHICAGO,  258-260  Wabash  Ave. 
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COHTENTS. 


From  School  t#Cott*cs--Carefiillliiiiik«  ami  lJtttT»ei— Inventions  Miiil 

liUi  ,vr.,K.  ,A  i  N  ,jf-i  ^nuiiA^'- Never  Look  dL  Lhe  C'totk"— Syoipaihy 

^  -  Tavt*  fof  Good  Liieraciirt— Art  ijI"  Noi 

1  h,i  :l-  'HpcM^bei  oil  BchafafGcaicrvl  FaIh- 

. ,'  — SicveiM  K«n  i»l  Fciii**yivaJ*i* 

t  Vp)l» ^  ^     _  ,     .    JIJ 

E(tit:orial  ! 


F  McCASKEY. 
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ANDREWS  MT'G  COMPANY, 

Schoal,  Church,  Chapel, 
and  Sunday**School 
Seatingp 

Sosimreial  mi  Uhuvj  Fumitort, 

74  and  78  Fifth  Ave., 

MEW  YORK. 

THE  "PAKAGON"  and  "HEW  TRIUMPfi/'i 

Wttti  §a1lil  fluvk*  MittI  1^r»i«»     0%#rTwi»  lifllliQn  in  C^Mi* 

drew0*  Grlobes»  Telluriums,  Maps,  Cbart:s, 

JLxkd  Cezieral  School  Supplies.] 

ALPHA  DUSTLESS   CRAYONS  AND  ANDREWS'  DUSTLESS  ERASERS. 

Wli^.    kUt,  •  ,  i 

Arm  keitt. ..  r4 


71  an  J  7t*  Fifth  Avfnm\  Hew  Tort 


^.  H/GBEE  MEMO/HAL  VOLUME  AND  PORTRAin 

^V  The  Memorial  Portrait  will  be  sent  to  any  addref^  on  receipt   of  Unc   IJolUr*      ih 
^fcnorial  Volume  will  be  mailed  at  the  fotlowirsg  rates:  Cloth  EditKtn    n  j.-  niTT.Tr  i  n/ 
^Keav>^  and  substantial  Card  Bi Tiding  al  Fifty  Ceois.     Address 

H  J.  F.  McCASJCST, 

1^^  Chairman  Memorial  Committee.  £^Aea«ter,  Fa. 
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^H  Xb.«i  Pomx^eT'I-^mjoia.  3&H00I  iro\ajrAal. 

"_^TO    3CHOOJL    DIRECTORS. 

Every  School  Director  io  Pennsylvania  is  entitled  by  law  to  recv 
ansyivania  School  Journal  e;ich  month  in  the  year — if  lie  wants  it. 
It  will  btr  \iA\d  for  by  the  School  District,  even  if  he  is  the  onlvr  member  i 
orders  sulm  ripiton.     The  Law  encourages  this  stibscTiption  becattsc  of  its  gneii  bemHilJ 

he  Schools  of  the  Smic, 


[There  t»  in  i*»ch  Xlowlhly  ymue^  mmicr  tlmt  sUoiiIrl  be  &ugi;eJiijvrf  gi  tt 
etc.,  to  «ny  ffuilrr  wh*!'  !ia»  !»>  A^  witli  Ihc  wcork  of  ^tuihI 
IClier,  01  Parent.  1  ho^je  ffireciors  whci  have  tiMilt  iMlflHurfu 
'1  eiiilciri^e  it  lti€»*4t  beaftll^'i  ami  arr  the  mont  proTirpt  tn  i- 


JOHN  F.  STRATTON'S 

(June  7,  1SW7.) 

Sublime  Harmome  "Siherffeed" 

SOLO    ACCORDIONS. 


RBOULAR  SIZB. 

2  Sets  Reeds 
In  Duett,  Unison. 

"Jennie"  "Henrietta" 

"Anna"  "Christine" 

"Aimee"  "Grace" 

-   "Lucca" 
"Patti" 

MINIATURE   SIZR. 

In  Duett,  Unison. 

"Adeline"  "Charlotte" 

"Amelia"  "Rosa" 

"Stella" 

PICCOUO  SIZE. 

In  Duett,  Unison, 

"Josie"  "Nellie" 

3  SETS  REEDS. 

Melody  Octave  and  Duett, 

MINIATURE. 

"Marie" 
I«ARGE  SIZE. 

"Brignoli"  "Nicolini" 

ARTIST  SOIiO  ACCORDION. 
4r  SETS  REEDS. 

2  Rows  Keys 

Duett.  Unison. 

"Rossini"  •  "Meyerbeer" 

Importer    and    Wholesale   Dealer   in   all  kinds   of 

GERMAN  ACCORDIONS 

AND 

GENERAL  MUSICAL  MERCHANDISE, 

43  and  45  ^Walker  Street, 

(Formerly  49  Maiden  Lane.)  NEW  YoRK. 

JOHN  F.  STRATTON'S 

MOUTH  HARMONICAS. 


'Capt.  Jenks/' 
'  Mascot," 


"  Pinafore," 
"  Tony  Pastor," 


"silver  rbbd. 


JOHN  F.  STRATTON'S 

R'OTAI.  HARMONICAS. 

The  finest  Mouth  Harmonicas  po<isibIe  to  make. 

"Duchess"  "Konigin"  "Empress" 

"Prinzcssin"  "Svihana"  •'GoUien" 

InkpoTter  and  WholeHtile  Dealer  in  all  kinds  of 

HARMONICAS  AND  GENERAIj 

MUSICAL  MERCHANDISE 

43  and  45  Walker  Street, 

(Formerly  49  Maiden  Lane.)  NEW  YORK. 


THIS  BRIGHT  NEW  1891 

needs  iJic  briii;h[csi  and  best  of  mu^iic:.  Tfii-  a^ooQ.ooo  rtidtn 
t»f  liiis  ad.  art  aLl  invited  to  pTovidc  ihem.-ieU'r.'i  •unUi  mu^ic  or 
musk  books  from  our  complcie  and  v^rced  ilock. 

ta^  Send  freely  for  tistv  artd  information. 

SOME  OF  OUR~NEWEST  BOOKS. 

SONGS  OF  IRELAND.    $^ ^^    Chrtici?.  revi'ied  cotkc- 

lion  of  very  favorite  soii.i;s.     66  ^on^^s,  M^  p^ig^^^- 
POTTER'S   RESPONSES    KHO    SENTENCES. 
75  cts  ;  $6,75  doz.     A  timely  :i\u\  good  collcciiori,  ■A'^u-oh   vm-III 
be  welcomed  by  many  choir-s.     Mort'  ihaTi  yi  ihorl  pidia^  with 
a  number  of  Glorias,  Chants,  Fic. 

PRAYER  AND  PRAISE,  Cantata.  i^.itbrd.  A  ijood 
and  easy  cantata,  for  a  Choir  or  Chorus.  50  cents  ;  J4  S"  per 
do /en. 

MASONIC  ODE.  Fishian  A  new,  most  tonvcnitnt 
book  of  easy  and  good  musi(  ,  jicrfrtlly  fitted  for  the  Mi^^ouLc 
ritual.     Much  needed.     6oci>.:  Jii^daz. 

COMIC    AND    MINSTREL   SONGS,     f  r  00.     46 

merry  .songs,  well  calciilaicd  to  make  lime  p..Ss  checifuliy. 

BANNER  FOLIO.  Violin  and  Piano.  Winner.  I>arge 
number  of  popul.ir  melodies,  skillfully  arranged  fur  Violin, 
with  Pianoacconipaniment.     ^1.00. 

MANDOLIN  ANDPIANO  DUETS.  Winner.  About 
75  popular  airs  for  Mandolin  and  Piano.     f>i.vo. 

Any  Book  mailed,  post-paid,  for  retail  price. 

OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY,  Boston. 

C.    H.    DiTSON  &   Co., 

867  Broadway,  New  York. 


GLEES     ^^.-^^^.V 

andClassBs      ,  7,       |   H  KURZ ENKNABE 

**^    L~3 =r_^-.        -    ^  ,       HARRISQURG.  PA. 

t V'         a  H  f<URZ£J^KNA Bt  &  SONS  ,-12 

Contains  One  Hundred  and  Forty-four  pages. 
Will  be  issued  about  August  15,  1890. 
Price  per  copy,  T"wrenty-five  cents,  postpaid. 

Franklin  Squai^e. 

fl  good  collection  to  take  out 

yQchting,  to  Ganr:p,  op  picnics, 

uuhcrcver    a    group    of    young 

folks    ujould    like    to    sing    in 

chorus,  but  do  not  rcn^embep 

the  liiords. — Christian  Register. 

Two  lIuii(l!<Ml  Sonprs  ami  Ilynina  !n  oaoh 
N'nnibrr.  Piiprr,  r>0  cMMit.s;  l>n:u  ds  <>0  r(M»ts<: 
Cloth,  II. {><».  Sold  I'Vfrvwhne.  Send  postnlo.nd 
forSprciiiK-n  Pa<;es  siiid  full  oontciilsnf  i  lu'scv'. 
Vial  Numbcr.s.       Harper  &  Brotherh,  >cw  York- 


«  yVi  filn»  ii'/io  in  the  Inve  nj  yatnre  hoffls 

A  various  tntiif^tHffc,'*        ^  ^  * 

POPULAR  AND  ATTRACTIVE  TEXT-BOOKS  OF 


PUBLISHKI)  BV  THE  AMERICAN  BOOK  GOMPAm . 


ly'fi  How  Plants  Grow 
w  Flantfl  Behave. 
11  Jiighly  int*-.jeifcta>g  book*  for  the  Home  m  the  idh^L 
Gray  tf  I/oaiscma  la  Botany, 
y 'd  Manual  of  Botany 

^y'a  Leasotis  and  MtiniiaL    la  oiia  volima. 
5itJti)djir[!  and  popuUr  work'i.     AdajiUd  to  -atsv  m  r<kOegei  And  SchiMiU. 
ky'8  School  and  Field  Botany. 

A  Ttxl  t»nnV  for  nigh  Schools  lUid  Acadcrfnr-. 

iter'e  Botany  of  the  Rocky  HmmtainA. 
A  fl  '^tbe  looch  mendtin, 

ly  Li.  .       ■•■■         ,..    ..     ^..    .       ....  ..,    , 

Beim;  iirav  K  i  .cMi)n»  ^riri  * Joulicr^  Miiiiuai  bound  tii  oqc  volimic. 

ly'a  Structural  Botany, 
lald's  Physiolofirloal  Botany. 

Bclfjj*  Vob,  I,  and  11.  at  r,rj*|r%  liatamc  uJ  TcxltttKik,  the  HigbcM  Amehum  *u»rurtiT 
lok'B  Chapters  on  Plant  Life. 

uij;  much  itifuimniion  in  iitn|)leUtigtiigie. 
u  Primer  Serlas.) 

fufk  lie  tu  llu^  gent^ral  leader  m  the  t!i5iial  student 

kker'aC  ciok  of  Nature.     Part  t  Flaute, 

escjilkitl  clasi  tjook,  md  a  grent  favorite  for  ftunily  rei<liog. 
>le*fl  Fourteen  Weeks  in  Botany, 

lotTodudnu  \he  pupil  ai  once  to  \hc  %mdy  of  the  plmnt  bjp  mcMU  of  livitin^  ipecli 
re  How  to  Study  Plants  Pckse,  ^4.j 

sxnie  i»  t!ic  flbov^  work,  u Uli  ftddcii  thiptcrs  <m  PbysiolofttcaJ  ftnd  S^bfefoatlc  B^.^i»f . 
Leesousln  Botany,  Piioe,  P^ ' 

American  Botanist  and  Florist.  Prtc> 

^Botli  works  recently  rwiisffit  by  Prof.  C.  R.  WiHU.     Remarkably  well  AtUpted  lH  ckM  fjun^ 
private  rtiifly. 
Wood*e  Descriptive  Botany .  Prloe, 

IkiQgth     '  '    of  (Ik-  Amciknn  Hota nisi  and  Floiitt* 

Wood'a  K I  Book  of  Botany .  Prleo«  83*^ 

iA  rtJinfird  ^ufk  i.4  gre.1t  merit  bi  ihe  iltidcm'»  libmry 
inaanse  l^^irst  Book  In  Botany*  Prtoe»  M  oen^ 

imann'n  "DGaariptive  Botany.  Prioe*  tl«J90 

ljk}ing  ihc  I'autidatiuii  fuf  a  knowkiij^  of  Botiitiy  by  a  regulitr  Audf  <)f  th*  pl-i'j^''  tijrir.*cKf-^ 
ttley'ePhyetoloerical  Botaiiy  • 

,  .     .    .  .  ..  _. .   .  .1.  ..1    .    _    .  ..  .1  .     ^Viti mails**  P^fccrir''""  ^"-*"'- 


Prtoe,  eOoaii« 
Prioe.  36  o^m 
Prtoa.  44^^i]t 
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26- BOS  Broadway, 
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ANDREWS  M'F'G  COMPANY. 

School,  Churcb,  Chapel, 

and  Sunday-school 

Sealing, 

£oivfn7trelal  mi  Library  Fumittirt, 

74  €tmi  rn  f^tfth  Are.^ , 

THE  "PARAGOK"  and  "NEW  TRIUKPfi," 

W 1 1  h  ^«l  111  B«i  r  li  *  M  It il  Hm  I  •.     t>«  rr  'f^o  MUllo a  U»  I  - 

dreiKTB*  Grlobes,  TelliirianB.  Maps,  Chaxts^ 

And  General  Scliool  Supplies«| 

ALPHA  DUSTLESS   CRAYONS  ANO  ANDREWS'  DUSTtESS  ERASERS* 
A?i(I>ttKWS'    IIIlPItOVCD    AHHlLnill.T    miTHHtm    CHAIRf^.  ^ 

Wiih  mu  Co*t,  Vmh> 
Arm  Hrn-.,  -r-  ni^V;'  T:il; . 
the  rr.- 


OF  I 


i  ^  1  >     II 


ANDEBWS  MT'a  COMPANY. 

74  ontf  7'^  Fifth  AHnue.  lUfll-  York 


IDH.  HI6BEE  MEMORIAL  VOLUME  AND  PORTRAIT 
The  MfiiTJorial  PorUail  and  Memorial  Volume  (Card-bound  rCditif^n 
address /^j//i//V/,  on  receipt  of  One  Uollan     The  Memorial  Portrait  . 
tioii  on  receipt  ot  One  Dollar  and  Fifty  Ceots.     The  cost  ofmuirmg  in  mc  ioimti .:« 
5  cents,  in  the  latter,  30  cents.     Address 
J.  P.  McCASKEX, 
CkaurxEian  Memorial  CoxQzmttee.  Lancastar,  Fa. 
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T^d 


iTr&aaM  SoHool  ^&%xxx%,mX. 


L^T 


E^eiT  Scliool  director  in  Pennsylvania  is  entitled  by  Uw  (o  receive  He 

ns)^lvania  School  Journal  each  month  in  the  year— if  hM  wants  It, 
It  win  be  paid  fm  by  the  School  District,  evco  if  he  n  the  ox\\y  mcmbrr  of  hi 
orders  subscription.     The  l^w  encourages  thb  subscription  because  of  itiJsro 

<c  Schools  of  the  Stattv 


tre  IS  tit  cuch   Miiiifhiv  in- mm.  matter  tiiat  should  be  suggestive 
l«*  etc*,  to   any   rejultf    whu   has   to    fKi   with    »he   work   e^f  fti 
"aelier.  ^t  Pdrtftlt.     '!  ljo>c   1  Jirectors  whc»  have  ?r 

^ir^t  cfticlarite  it  inofit  ttemrlilj^  iLnd  a^the  ie 
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JOHN  F.  STRATTON'S 


CRM^BUjiTKn    PATENT 


Sublime Harmom  ^'Siber  Reed,'' 

SOLO    ACCORDIONS. 


RKGUL.AH  SIZfi> 

2  Sets  Rekds 
'  Ik  Duett,  Unison. 

"Jenme"  "Heimctla" 

"Anna"  "Christine" 

"Aimee"  "Grace** 

"Liicca" 
"Pattt" 

im^IATlTRK  SIZB. 

In  Dlk'it,  Untson. 

"Adeline'*  "Chariotte" 

"Amelia**  "Rosa" 

PICCOLO  SIZE. 

In  Dltett,  Unison, 

**Josie**  "Nellie" 

3  SKTS  REKDS. 

Melody  Octavk  ami  Duett, 
jHiDf  mature:. 

-  Mane" 

lahog:  %%%mi, 

"Rrignoli''  "Nicolini" 

ARTIST  SOI^O  ACrORD10N< 

4  SKTS  HKE^ntf.; 

2  RoWii  Keys 

DuiTT.  Unison. 

"  Rossini* '  "  M  ey  e  rbe  e  r" ' 

imp{3Ti€r    and    IVkoifsaU    Dfaler    in    all   kimis    0/ 

GKRJUAN  AtCORDlOlh^^ 


-AND- 


GENERAL  MUSICAL  MERCHANDISE, 

4r3  uid  49  \%'KilL«r  Street, 

(FdrmcHy  4gt  Maiden  Lane.)  IVKW   ToRK. 

JOHN  F.  STIiATTOfli*a 

MOUTH  HARMONICAS. 


*    SILVER     RF.Rp. 

JOHK  F.  i^TRATTON'fi 

R'OYAIi  HARMONICAS^ 

The  fine*, I  Mouch  HiirmoniciiA  po^Aible  to  m;jkc. 

*' Duchess"  "Konlgin'^  "Emprejii" 

"Prinicssin"  "SuIuha^*  "'(Joldcn" 

Ztnpwrter  and  IFholesale  Dealer  in  all  kinds  of 

HARMONICAS  AND  OKNKRAIj 

MUSICAL  MERCHANDISE 

43  and  45  Walker  Street, 

f Formerly  49  Maiden  Lane.)  'S1S^X  YORK. 


Tlifi  Breatli  of  Sprai  Is  iE  tie  Air. 

Time  10  prricike  EUSteV  3fUBiC^  i^  '»  "^^f 

Sfrrnl  for  OLir  ¥'lii«  LIbI.  of  Crtrols,  Atithems,  fitc,  or  for  Eas- 
ier Alkluins,  Is  "-"l^.,  soct*.  doz.]^  Rowibti,  or  Our  Easter  Oflftr- 

itigs  I15  citi.,  $i:i^  lU*^,].  3  OintiiH  liy  l^eivLs.. 

MUSICAL  SOCIETIES 

^HoiiM  wind  up  the  season  by  pracUcin^  such  Cantatas  a^  Vitm 
Alunio  [jpi.^a,  ^13.50  do  1. J,  Wreck  of  He>pemi  I  35  cu  ,12.40 
doz.],Qi!i  PsjiTm  Jfio  cls.j  J5.40  doj.j  Ballard.  fSenil  for  our 
List  rtf  jjo  Cental aii,] 

FAIRS  AND  EXHIBITIONS 

arem^rk  succe-fsful  hy  inTrodiicinj:  ca-^y  Cam  a  us,  tike  \ia\ty 
M:)]d^s  Supper  [iv  clit.,  Jli.fio  dor.]  Lewis,  or  Garden  of  Sin>;;inf; 
Flowere  [40  tTs.  ^  ^3.6*.' doE.j,  gt  Maintwaw  Kejiiivsl  ■^2t>cts.j|x.B^ 
dor]  LewL!i. 

BOYS  AND  CIRLS 

who  .stnjT  will  bedelif^liieil  tfi  E:»ke  pjiri  In  ihc  hrillh-nt  flower 
c.tntat;i.  Mew  Flvr^'s  fesuvnl  \  *■  cif.  ^  J  j  ^n  d(>£  ',  New  Fl'jwer 
Queen  [60  cu.,  (5.40  do^.J,  Kini^donii  of  Mothjjr  Gciosc  [35  CIS., 
$3,18  doajp  Gip^cy  Uuccn  [60  L^ts.,  1^.40  tio^J    Send  for  Liit-i. 

Mncli  attrmtrtlve   £1,  Hi  bit  I  on   niiisl«  lit  fa  unci  tii 
^^I'IloqI  Colleetluiiii. 

Childreii^a  School  Son^s  '["^5  els.  ^#3  (ki  do/.l,  Grjldeii  H>.iL  [50 
cts.],  chartnirig  nt^tiors  socijjs  by  Mri.  L.  Q.  Cli^int,  b^int  bLepu 
IE]  Song  Reading  [30  ces  ^  |^.i  doz  ] 

yiny  Hitifk  matUiit  /PS^/^itrW,  for  retad  pykt\ 

OLIVEE  DITSON  COMPANY,  Boston. 


i«S  CbtrMniEt!!?!.,  Pliiladdphta. 


16;  Bronidway,  New  York. 


C'-^-L 


HARhlSBUFlG     PA 


</  H  HURZ^NKHA B^  ^  ^QNS 


HOUSTON'S 

NEW 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 


REVISED  TO  ACCORD  WITH  THE 

LATEST  TEACHimiS  OE  SCIENCE. 
HEW  ¥APS. 

NUMEROUS  fHEW  tilUSTRATmfiS, 

Hcnl^lon^»  New  PhysiL.J  (iengraphy  '\k  the  rcalizailon  of 
what  ;t  tcKt-^MJok  on  ihis  subject  should  be.  [t  is  a  book  thai 
will  |rbddeT>  the  heuTls  of  teachers  and  puptls.  1 1  i&  ounclse, 
comprehensive,  up  p.thi^  lixnes,  and  in  every  respect  i^m  (dtmi 

A  roptf  **f  "'*  lifflkfc  far  i'jtittnitiiiiliiH  iviU  /**•  mrnt 

For  further  iniormation,  please  address 

EIxDREDGE  ^  BRO., 

PHILADEL.PHIA,  PA. 


SEASON AI^UE  SCIENCE  ST 


Sc^  ie  n  tift  o  Koa  d  er^ 

AMKKK-AN   BOOK    (-()\lKANV.|i| 

BOTANY 


Qray*8  How  Plimte  Orow  ...  (to  ceius. 
Oray^B  How  Plants  Behave  ...  54  ««"t*. 
Omy's  Leseous  to  Botany  .   .   .   .  *h  crnts 

Gray "8  Manual  of  Botany I1.62. 

Qruy'd  Let^eo  118  and  Manual      In  cme 

volitfifie, ♦    .    ,    1  |6* 

Gray'8  Schooi  and  Field  Botany.  .  i,So. 
Ooultor'B    Botany   of    the    Boclcy 

Mountains     . tiXn. 

Qray    atvi    f^«nitar*s  Te art-book  of 

Wosf  any  .  .         f^  i*». 

Oray'a  fi-  al  Botany JB200W 

Ooodal#'a  Physiological  Botany  .  *    2.0a 


Hernot  «  r^>^^,ptera on  Plati 
B^j  ra  Book  of  K. 


Steele  a  Fu'  'Voekein 

Wood's  Ho  LidyPlaD 

Wood's  Iia&sons  iu  Bot^vny 
Wood's    Anaertoan    Bolan 

Fkn-ist  .   . 
Wood's  tiedcr)! 

Wood's  New  Ci.*.^  i>.^^  K..  L^j 
Tounmns'a  First  Book  in  Botan  . 
Toumana's  I>escriptlvo  Botivii:^ 
Bentlay's  Fhyaiolosloal  BoCaiiy 


On  the  subject  of 


GEOLOGY 


The  ^    N  BiK>K  VouvAtir*>,  catalogue  pretenu  a  list  of  a  doxcn  *tMrit>  ui 

nrnt  s  and   ?sricnmij;  ^s  Andrews,   Dana,   Gcilcie,    Kedzlc,    L<' 

McAaoo  and  White,  Nicholson,  Steele^  Wells,  and  WUlianis.     In    ' 

CHEMISTRY 

Are  works  by   Brewster.  Clarke,  Cooley,  Eliot  and   Storer,  HookeTt  Norton, 
Porter.  Rain,  Roscoc,  Steele,  Stoddard,  Wells,  and  Voumana;  mad  in 

ASTRONOMY 

Air  i..uiributiori6  by  Bowen,  Gillcl  and  Rolfe»  Kiddle,  LrOckyer»  Norior    "^--i 
Roy*  Robinson,  and  Steele. 

'    ,  the  *ibovc»  any  many  other  wnrlcs  covering  all  ihc  r^^ — ^r-'-  -'  - 
:,  (itioK  Com  TAN  V  jHibiibbes  iho^jc  |*opuIar  aod  reliable 

SCIENCE  PRIMERS 
LtjitEJj  itv  pRoiKs^oitii  HUXMCY,  ROSCOE,  and  BAl.FO^ 

IKTKODUCIOKY,    ClIBMJSTRY,     FHVSICS,    PHYSICAL    GROr.R;irHT,     ' 

fOUTii.At.  Economy,  NAniitAL  Resources  of  the  U.  S 

^P<~i<^^T  35  events  eacli. 

Thp  writers  of  these  books  have  well  understood  how  tp  he  conciaic  urithout  heinf 
'ind  cxtretufly  lucid  in  their  c^ 
}  to   bt  tMA  finly   it  rtiosi  vaJueil;! 

best  s  in  oar  laiigtjagt.*  Id  knowledge  lii  vArii  ■ 

TL  .  parents,  school  officers,  the  ger. 

who  arc  looking  tor  the  best  hooks  shoiifd  send  for  the  A.  B»  C.  cataioga* 
^hool  and  college  text^books.  It  will  he  svnt  free  |M->sl-n.inl-  tm  ,iim  ud' 
cation  to  the 

AMERICAN   BOOK  COMPANY, 

NEW  YORK,  CINCINNATI,  CHICAGO, 

80a  Sl  SOS  Broadway.       137  Walnut  Stroet.       258  &  260  Wabash  ^^vc 
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C0MTE1NTS. 

Coowentlon  of  SuperintendetjU^jf  Peii!i«ylvaoi» :  Cauniy,  t:hy  Ucj; 
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PMcCASKEY 

lANCASTER.'PA 


A  New 
Grammar 


PR&GTIGAL  ENGLISH  fiRAMMAR. 


By  JuDsciK  Fkrry  W£14M,  A.  M.,  rMcMur  of  Kngiiib  l.iicmlirrv  and  Lanipii^Q,  ^U&e  ^'tmnii 

McidcB  i}l  miAlyxinp;  *nd  ^udy^ng  the  Er>glbh  t Jiii|^ttii|:e  mi«J  fir^mnur  have  nnda^coe  oiticli  < 

bte  ycftn,     Itt  this  work  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  ttulhor  to  if^ftti  fJke^£ff    -^   *  —  — - 

ts  illt]^t^ltcci  by  timf^  4ii{fxr&m$  fasi/y  m^t/r^  rfad  ami  mndtrsi^Nikd^     IS] 

lencc  lUiil  ilie  cicmcnl*  which  eonsittute  it,  follow tfd  by  a  Dim|x>»tb(t  cjirrdic.     Va 

pro(>cnies.  ancJ  pcctiliaHiics*  and  errors  in  the  use  of  ihrm,  hnv*  J>f?ct»  ci  refill  I  jf  e!a> 

cidciily  cm  ginaltQ  il&trett^t  me  nty  anil  well  worthy  ihe  .- baa  been  eatmociU 

It  i*  St  haoditonic,  5f]u«rc  i  Jiuo  of  3S0  pages,  btM  • 


«ir/,;.  PLANE  AND  SOLID  GEOMETRY. 

k  CujnuM«  €(ior»e  in  tho  EJemetitSp    By  EmvARiv  Hr«>i>K8,  A,  M.,  Ph.  D, 

ih.  Bfoiiks's  ♦*  Nmmal  ElcmtntAry  Gcijmctry  and  Tngonomcity  "  pcfived  by  Uarmlm^i— - 
the  work  for  students  wbose  time  is  Umited,  but  a  fullrr  trealmtint  ii  necessary  /or  ihnir 
for  a  more  lhorou|;h   course  \x\  a  College  or  University.     Thin  (icw  wotk  ts  lui       '  Id]   (Jiu  need* 

coveim  all  the  groood  proposed  thoroughly,  and  will  well  repay  an  atteniive  ex*i 

In  preparing  il^  the  cleflruess  ntjd  simplkity  shown  in  all  the  i^orks  ul  the  auiliv^ 
fied.     Short  paragraphs  est prefiB  what  is  **  Given, ^'   what  **  To  Trove/*  and  the  **  I'r- 

aic  (tiled  f  '*  Educational  f^arcns"  given,  '*  Doarine  of  Uiaits'^  eiempli5«d,  and  autncfoas  IfaenetJ  Eaerciifit  | 
and  Theorems  for  cnigmat  demo nstralic^n  add^. 

Tbe  work  ia  a  lar^e  tamo  oi  415  puges^  hatid^mcly  printed  and  XtQiknd  In  ctoUi.     Pric^,  $KM» 


liedueed 

Size, 


PELTON'S  OUTLINE  MAPS. 


A  new  editioii  itjout  4^^  teel  stpiarci  fac  similes  of  ihe  larger  maps      Price  *m  nrdiifary  ruilm.  ^13  ] 
set  ef  6  mnpE.     On  spring  rollers  in  canopy  ea*e  1 1 8. 

The  larger  use  aboyt  7  feet  square  cohlinue  to  be  publiahed.     Price,  ^25  per  vet  00  ordinary  mUie 


THE  NORMAL  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES  OF  TEXT-BOOKS. 


|}r»  Kr4K»ki»*a  Hfortniil  ?4«.tli«ituiitle»|  Caurw ; 

I.     St'tHtiiirti  Ari(hmetk*u     dmrff^   »cn*T^Uog    Mental 
iind  WHitmi 

IL    UnitfH  AriiAmttkt^i  D«rf f,  comtilitlnK  Mintal  4f«i} 
WtiticM 
nroittmU  llliEheir  Arilhinfl'4l«. 
BrcHi'lui*!  Hortniil    aii|f,cbr«« 

f}rti'(ilu''i  PLftHi^  mjiil  H«1lil  tiraiii«lr|r. 

llrooli>>  M rlliml*  of  Tc»L-liins> 

.1    P.  Wtl»l»*ii  l*ri*ttU*I  OrawwKf-. 

OflAn'ft  t*h>'*lcii, 

Mntil4[nii>«r|  *•  tuiinstrlai  Urmwltig  Cnnriie, 


ft4«tilj'«  ^*oriikiil  »|*rll«ni. 
%V4:«|lakm'»  II uw  10  WrIItT  t,rtl«rm* 

Self  on  I  Kt*i»t{  Utrtik. 
4ftl«'|^p<i Til  •  tV   4**  r«ii4tU«lU*n, 
llitrlvy**  Ti»plca  It*  r>  !t.  MUlory. 
Ilii«tirl«*«  Arfiliii*    1: 


CHRISTOPHER  SOWER  COMPANY,  Publishers, 


(Late  Sovck,  Ftnri,  &  Co») 

614  Arch  Street  PHILADELPHIA. 


n; 


JOHN  F.  STRATTON'S 

GELRRIiATED    PATKSZ 

(Juae  7,  l&fH,) 

Sublime  Harmonle  '  'SHver  Reed, ' ' 

SOLO   ACCORDIONS. 


REGULAR  812£. 

3  Sets  Kzkj>& 
In  Duett,  Unison* 

'  "Jennie"  *'Henrie»a*' 

"Anna"  '^Christine'' 

"Aimec"  *'Grace" 

'*  Lucca" 
"Palti^* 

MimTATMjnm  size. 
In  Duett,  Unison- 

"Adeline"  "Charlotte" 

"Ariidk"  "Rosa" 

"Stella" 

PICCOLO  siasB. 
In  Duett,  Unfson, 

*-JoBie"  "Nellie" 

3SKTSREKDS. 

Melody  Octavb  anli  Duett, 

HtNlATlTREp 

"  Marie" 

"Brignoli"  "Nicolini" 

AATIST  SOLQ  A<X*ORDION* 

2  Kowii  Keys 

DUBTT,  UNISONT. 

"Rossi  n  i "  "  M  eyerbee  r' ' 

Importer    and    H'^koUsale   Deahr   in    aU  kinds   &/ 

OElIinAn  AccoHDionra 

GENERAL  MUSICAL  "MERCHANDISE, 

la  anil  43  Walter  iStrvvf, 
(Fortnciiy +9  M allien  Lane.)  ^I^^WYoRK. 

JOHM  W,  STKATTON'S 

MOTTTH  HARMONICAS. 


JOHN*  F.  STHATTON^S 

R'OTAL  HARMONICAS. 

The  fincM  MouLh  li.T.rmoriik:L"i  pys.niblc  to  make. 
"Duchess*'  "Konigin-*  "EanpTefls" 

"Prinite&in"  "Suliaiia*"  'tj  olden*' 

Impoffer  and  JFJiplf^sale  Dfatt^r  f»*  all  kinds  of 
i  HARMOnriCAS  AMI  CiR.MiinAI. 


UTTSICAI.  MERCHANDISE 


43  «iitl  45  \V  iiLiser  »iiri:«t< 


(formeriy  49  Maulen  Uiie,) 


NEW  TORIC. 


Tlie  Breatl  of  Sprios  Is  in  tie  Air. 

Time  to  pracltce  EdSteV  MUSiCj  ^^'^  "^^^  ^ 

SentJ  for  our  Fliic  lAat  of  Carols  j,  Anihenis,  &c.,  or  for  Eas- 
ter Alklui^  [5  ct?i.^  jio  cts.  dcjjf,],  FIi>s.i1.h:1j,  or  Our  Easier  Offer- 
injjs  [15  cH.^  fi.44  tJojrJf  a  CanLit:i  by  L^wes^ 

MUSICAU  SOCIETIES 

j^hould  wind  up  ihc  season  by  praciicing  such  C^niaiAs  as  Don 
Munio  [ii.^a,  fij  JO  dwi.].  Wreck  of  Ht-5.pi!njs  ly^  cn.,|z4o 
do7,],  91SI  Ps-iim  I60  CIS,,  1)^5.40  doi]  B^ilJjrcl.     [Se»d  for  our 

Lki  nf  150  (Jjiiiiitii^  ] 

FAIRS  AND  EXHIBITIONS 

are  made  siicce^i^ful  by  introdiicinis;  easy  (Janiatfu;,  like  Dairy 
Maid's  Siipp«r  [toct\  ,  ^1  80  doj.j  Lewi-*;,  or  Garden  of  Slrifiinff 

Ftowere  [40  Cts.  ^  Jpi  .60  doi  J^  or  Ram  bow  Fejiilv^il  [ap  cts.  j^i ,  flo 
doz,]  Lcms, 

BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

who  sing  ^ill  be  dcHglited  to  inke  pari  in  tbe  brillir\m  flower 
canULa,  New  l^lora's  hentival  f^j  cts  ,  jl^  60  d..>i.|,  Nciv  Flower 
Queen  [60  CIS.,  1.5  40  do?  ].  Kinedyri]  of  Mother  t:oose  [25  els,, 
12.  rS  doz.],  Gi^^ey  Queen  [6u  cts=,  I5.40  doz]    Send  for  hisis. 

Mttcli  mitra^ttve   K  X  111  lilt  iitii   IlfuBlc  U  foQikd  In 
!$c]iool  ColleettouM, 

Children  Vq  School  Song*  \  j=;  cts.*  53  60  doj],  Golden  Boat  [50 
cisJh  charEnirj;  aciion  fiorj^js  by  Mrs.  L.  O.  Chant,  l-'irit  Steps 
in  Song  Reading  [30  cis.^  f}  doz  J 

Ztfty  Eoak  tmnltd,  ^i^fifaitd,  /or  rrtail  prke. 

OLIVES  DITSCIT  COUPANT,  Boston. 

C,  H.  DiTso!*  &  Uo,,  J    E.  DiTsoN  &  Co., 

667  Broadway,  New  York,       1228  Lhestnyt  bi.,  Philadelphia. 


-^J-ancaster  School  JVIottoes.^ 

Thirty  Mottxjes  and  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
Good  in  any  Scuool-room. 

""THE  NEW  WEBSTER 

JUST  PUBUSHED-EimRELT  NEW. 


\VEB5TER'S 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 


^       A  GRAND  INVESTMENT 

Top  tho  FajMily,  tho  ScJiool,  or  tf^o  Ljumrr, 
Revif^ion  \v\%  ^J^cn  in  (irocrpss  foi  over  lo  Veara* 
More  than  lOO  tn i i tor ui I  Jnl  Hirers  tniployed, 
S3lhi,<n>J  ex  ponded  Lefoif?  ltr^O  topv^Vj^s  printed, 
C  rttical  f'xaminfittOJi  invited.     CU'it  Ihc  U<^hI;« 
StfS  1  i  b^'  ul  I  lioo  k  -=  f  I  ]  c  r!«.  1 J 1 1 1  st  r.itc<  i  pa  ni  f -h  lo  t  frt^e. 
G.  *  C.  MEKRI A-^r  &  to.,  ruUllslieTs, 

Siiriij^JltiJd,  Mui,a,,  U.  S,  A. 
CftTitlofil— Thcro  havo  recent Ev been  i^aued 
BPTr-ml  rb*\ip  rcprinfs  of  thft  ]fc47  edition  of 
Welister  .^  I  i3M9»rfd^ed  Die  Hon  fin',  nnedirton  kmtc 
siiiee  supmTiEUint^d.  T}itsti  lW>k=i  nre  «jveri 
variH  m  3  J 1  Hmf ' !!,— '^  W I '  b?  tp  r'?3  I'  ual  r  J  ri  ttei  I  ;*  *'  T  h  a 
Great  \Vih«[^r3  Pitiiniutry,"  *■  Wtbster'H  Big 
PieLionflry;'  "  WtbsUjt'it  JiDuycloiHjdJij  Jjicitionft* 
ryrtti^P  etc. 

Many  annoupcementa  coneertiitig  them  nre 
^er>Mm&Triu(liijr,  as  tKo  Iwdy  nf  cath,  from  A  to 
/,  ]^4-lyt'iiranH,  fthrl  prinTCHJ  fn^ni  f^heap  Litat«fl 
niado  Ly  pUotograpljing  tli^  old  piigee. 


IMPORTANT. 


TWO  NEW  BOOKS) 


ADVANCED  LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH  GMMM/IR. 

Cloth,  327  p,     Pricti  60c.     This  is  tlic  thin!  book  of  ''  Max 
I'       ^     rse  '  and  completes  that  series.     It  is  t!'    '  ' 

tv..    .  ^:rs  of  the  grammar  school,  or  as  a  full  hig..  .. ,,.. 
braces  all  the  thtfory  and  practice  necessary  for  those  *.> 
full,  judicious,  sufifiricntly  conserv^ativc  in  its  tn-: 
and  yet  ready  to  adopt  it-^*^  ^'^  finulnns  and  new  ...u,* 
tion  is  a  real  improvement 

APPLETONS  SCHOOL  PHYSICS 

Is  an  entirel)'  new  book»  by  a  corps  of  distingiushed  sri 

crs,     i2mo.  cloth,  544  pages.     Price  |;i,2o.    Just  read),      i..    , 

jjrs  to  the  different  sections  into  which  the  subject  is  divided  ar 

Silas  \V\  Holmah,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Teelu'  ' 

E.  Nipher,  Washington  University,  St  Louis,  Mo.,  I r  .  ... 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technolc^ry,  Hol>oken,  N.  J.,  and  Pn 

Crocker,  Coluntbia  Collejje  School  of  Mines.     The  work  is  ably  ediieU 

Prof  John  D,  Quackenbos,  Columbia  College. 

The  names  of  these  scientists  and  educators  arc  a  ^^k. 
quality  and  reliabiUt}'  of  the  work.  Designed  for  puoils  of  ' 
and  upward,  it  is  singularly  simple,  practical  and  at  the  sa4r 
ffdtiW,  and  should  be  carefully  examined  by  all  who  are  I 
accurate,  cumprehensive,  judiciously  condensed,  cntertarninL 
Natural  Philosophy, 


Specimen  Copies  will  Ik!  mailed  to  any  address  00  receiptor pr 
Correspondence  cordially  invited. 


AMERICAN   BOOK  COMPANY, 

NEW  YORK,  CINCINNATI.  CHICAGO. 

€Oe  &  8O8  Broadway.       137  Walnut  Street       2S8  dt  260  Wabash  A VI 
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J.  P  McCASKEY, 
Lancaster.  Pa 


ANDREWS  MT'G.  COMPANY, 


School.  Church,  Chapel,  and 

Sunday-School  Seating, 

eOMMCRl^lJIL  AND  LIBRART  FURNITURE. 

74  and  70  llfth  Ave.^ 


THE  "PARAGON"  and  "NEW  TRIUMPH." 


A!liIIIltWS'  NLCIJIKS,  TEUXRIANS,  MiPS,  (ilAHTS,  AMI  fJ^XKRAL  SCHOOL  srH*Ui:S 

ALPHA  DUSTLESS   CRAYONS  AND    ANDREWS'   DUSTLESS  ERASERS. 
^^  ANDRHWS'    IItlFitOVE:D     Af»$»li;MliI.V    FOLDIXI^    CUAIRH.  '^^ 


ii 


EVERYinTHERE. 


It 


in  Mining  Camps  and  Military  I'osts  all  over  the  Wcstcni  countr>\ 

over  the  East  and  South,  and  through  tlic  Mississippi  Valley.     It  \< 

Canada,  and  is  heard  from  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland     U  i 

ships  evfr>*wherc^a  great  favorite  pn  shipboard— ant t  lias  glvci      ' 

fcdsof  thousantb  who  enjoy  singing  themselves  or  hearing   ■ 

familiar  Songs  and  Hymns  of  chiliihood  and  youth.     But  it  con' 

than  these.     There  is  no  one  %vho  will  not  find  in  these  books 

good  things  that  he  or  she  has  not  before  seen^which  adds  greatly  to  ibc  populi 

favor  with  which  the>'  are  regarded.     Address 

HARPKR  &  BROTHERS,  rubllfitierap  New  York 


If 


THE  CELEBRATED 

FASHION'  SCHOOL  DESK, 

8tniiiE7»  iNirabJe,  Conifwrliililcj  (!4inveiik*tit. 
Over  2^000,000  in  Dall^  0as. 


EVU^  DESli  WARHAHED  FOR  TEN  \EARS, 

Wntr  lit  f©f  phce^^  ttfrms  mnd  coinplistt  dfetcriptive 

caltTosue.  before  iJtiying  Dealer,  Mapft,  Chprtu, 

Globfi»  BJ4ck-Board»,  ot  aiiy thing  needed 


THE  BIRDS  OF  SPRINL 

If  they  >:>7uiti  W  wc^ry  of  tr 

i;rt«t  ftw:J<»  an  iiJnK>»t  '■■ 

od>«r».     ^^^Pfxi  kin  din  ,.' 

CBJlcd  f*:^>t  Mini    H' 

m«r<vi»   i\i~ ..- 


15  6o*Fp',' 


Ul    .■ -■■       .  ,     ,  -     •         ■ -  ,    r       -    r  -       -        -     - 

llSrO  Hiirri  inliii  lUaltuU. 

a:[iieHiia.\'^    vocal   JtsrifOD   Atr 

OLIVES  DITSON  C01d.„....  Ess-usr. 

8^7  iifoiiUw^iir,  New  YmV, 


«LTX>,j 


SIDNEY  SCHOOL  FURNITURE  CO.,  I  *»- Lancaster  School  Mottoes. -?- 


SIONEV,  OHIO. 


Thirty  Mot  toss  an 
Good  111  an. 


iTiiyor^ 


m. 


oL^^ar.  PRACTICAL  ENGLISH  fiHAMllAR. 

By  JL'HisoN  Perry  Welsh,  A.  M,,  Professor  of  English  Liierature  and  Language,  State  Normal  School, 
West  Chester,  Pa. 

Modes  of  analysing  and  studying  the  English  Language  and  Grammar  have  undergone  much  phange  in 
late  years.  In  this  work  il  has  been  the  ami  of  the  author  to  treat  tht  English  tttn^^age  as  it  is.  Analysis 
ii  iiJu5.trated  by  simpk  diagrams  easily  made,  rend  and  undersiiwd.  Pupils  begin  with  the  study  of  the  sen- 
tence and  the  elements  which  constitute  it,  followed  by  a  com|>osition  exercise*  Parts  of  speech,  their  uses, 
propenies,  and  peculiarities,  and  errors  in  the  use  of  themj  have  been  carefully  classified.  The  work  is  de- 
cidedly original  in  its  treatment,  and  well  worthy  the  attention  of  Educators.     The  sale  has  been  extraordinary. 

Jt  is  a  handsome,  square  i2mo  of  2S0  pages,  beautifully  bound.     Price,  6o_ cents. 


PLANE  AND  SOLID  6E0METRT. 


A  Netv 

k  Complete  Course  In  the  ElementSi     By  Edv^^ard  BitooK«,  A,  M.,  Ph.  D. 

Dr,  BrooVs^s  '*  Normal  Elementary  Geometry  and  Trigotiometry  "  proved  by  its  extensive  sales  to  be  just 
ihc  work  for  students  whose  time  is  limited,  but  a  fuller  treatment  is  necessary  for  tliose  who  are  preparing 
for  a  more  thorough  course  in  a  College  or  University.  This  new  work  is  intended  to  fill  this  need.  It 
covers  all  the  ground  proposed  thoroughly,  and  will  well  repay  an  attentive  examination. 

In  preparing  it,  the  clearness  and  simplicity  shown  in  aM  the  works  of  the  author  are  here  again  exempli- 
fied. Short  paragraphs  expre^  what  is  "  Given,"  what  "To  Prove,"  and  the  **  Proof."  Modern  symbols 
are  used,  *■  Educational  Forms ^'  given^  "  Doctrine  of  Limits"  exemplified,  and  numerous  Practical  Exercises 
and  Theorems  for  original  demonstration  added. 

The  work  is  a  large  l2mo  of  415  pages,  handsomely  printed  and  bound  in  cloth.     Pric©,  $1«50* 


JRedueed 


FELTON'S  OUTLINE  MAPS. 


A  new  edition  a!>out  ^}^  feet  si|uarcj  fac  similes  of  the  larger  maps.     tYice  on  ordinary  rollers  jSi2  per 
set  of  6  maps.     On  spring  rollers  in  canopy  case  JiS. 

The  larger  slie  about  7  feet  srjuare  continue  to  be  published.     Price,  $25  per  set  on  ordinary  rollers. 


THE  NORMAL  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES  OFiTEXT-BOOKS. 


Dr.  BrcMKlift'fl  EfDnna.1  Miit1ieiniht1c«l  Cvufk  t 

I.     StAniiiird  Arithmeiicat    Ct^uriey    scyjuraltng    McnUl 
(md  Written. 

11 »     Unian  Aritkm^ikai  Cffjir-jf,  Cdmbcning  Mciiud  and 
Writien. 
Brook#'«  Mlgher  ArltliinctAc, 
Brooks**  Nvnn&l  Al^tlirft* 
Brooks'fi  Qc«in«try^  and  Trl^oiiomi;li7, 
BrvAkH*a  PIiluc  ittid  Solid  Qeoiiirtrjr. 
BrankB^d  JHctKodii  uf  Ttncliliiff. 
J     P.  WcUh^fl  Pfkc  Ileal  OrnmniHr. 
QrliRii^s  Ph|rtAtB, 

Mont|^om«ry^*  IndnfltHal  Ura^vliig  Cfiitiii«. 
llfontgoiA,cr|r^ii  Teaclierji*  jaafiual  of  Dmwlii^. 


Few*inltli*ii  ¥:n|(lUti^fiframDiars« 

Raub*B  Normal  Hi^rllvrs. 

^Wefttlakt^ai  How  to  Write  Letters, 

Went  lake- «  Com  nioM  SiUool  Llteratnre. 

Ij^tc^n  Booii-kr«|ili)||  aitd  Blank*. 

I.1o|rd'i»  LUcraliire  for  Little  Folk*. 

School  Sonff  Hook. 

Slbepimrd  «  tL   H«  CouMltutiun. 

Harlry'H  Toplofl  Lii  \K  S.   History. 

Budhrlv'H  Arlllinielli.ai  Exercises. 

Prl«raDU*ii  F'nnilllar  ^4'lriice. 

PtItoit*4  Vnrlvnled  Oiitllue  Maps, 

Pelton's  l^nrNaled  Uutllue  Maps,  cheaper  series. 


CHRISTOPHER  SOWER  COMPANY,  Publishers, 


(Late  Sower,  Pdtts,  k  Co») 

614  Arch  Street,  PHILADELPHIA. 


THE  COURSE  COMPLETED. 


\e  pubtication  of  Advanced  Lessons  in  Engliah  Grammar* 
pages,     Hricc,  60  cents.     Jpst  Issued,)  marks  the  completion  of  ''AUjiWi 
/*  a  three-book  feries  of  English  Grammar,  consisting  o( 

Primary  Lessons  in  Language  and  Composilion.    m4  i^gc^ 
Introduolory  Lessons  in  English  Grammar.    >s>  f^v^ 
Advanced  Lessons  in  English  Grammar.    5^7  ^H^^ 

hMaiiy  grammars  have  been  jmblished  since  that  of  Lmdley  Mt;t 
ods  of  present ing  the  ?»ubject  have  been  advanced,  but  few  havr  '^^ 
...  lory  ;  or*  the  conlmry,  the  majority  have  been  far  fratn  it>     Expcf 

Iassibility  of  developing  the  ability  to  **  speak  and  write  i he  English  U 
>rieiy  **  by  teaching  grammatical  rule*  and  deft  nit  jobs  inerely,  an*^  *U*'  **. 
y  of  successfully  cultivating  this  power  by  means  of  the  ''tanguagr 
:well,  reali/ing  these  facts,  presents  in  his  series  a  happy  blendinfE  oi  i 
with  technical  gfumniar.     The  pupil  is  not  kept  back  from  the  pteasati:  „ 
^ise  of  using  the  knowledge  he  h  acijuiring  until  he  has  master^  the  unat 
amarian,  nor   is  he  started  on  a  course  of  language  lessoiw  withoat  a  fjvieui  AUd 
ice  laid  down  by  the  science  of  grammar. 

Advanced  Lessons  in  English  Grammar  is  designed  for  use  in  the  Ili 
\cars  of  the  grammar  school  course,  or  as  a  full  high  school  <      r       ]i,il  U  emb^ 

Rry  and  practice  necessary  for  these  grades.     Its  merits  r-  ummed  ui 

I  clear,  fulU  judiciousp  sufticiently  conservative  in  its  treatment  of  old  aoil 
ready  to  adopt  new  definitions  and  new  forms  when  the  ir        r^ 
t.     One  chapter  is  devoted  to  word  formation  or  dc.^ 
ilysis  to  its  proper  placg  as  a  department  of  grammar. 


Pit  copies  wiil  hi  maiifd  A*  any  aiitif^ss  on  femf^f  0/ p'ke,     C< 
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PRACTICAL  EN6LISH  WJSm. 
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CHRISTOPHER  SOWER  COMPANY,  Publishers, 


(Late  Sowb»,  Porw,  Sc  Co.; 

614  Arch  Street,  PHILADELPHIA. 


'0  TEACHERS  OF  THE  CLASSICSI 

Tin:  Ani:RtCA?€  uaoK  co^aPAMv  uah  jrnv  intiDitD 

CAESAR  S  GALLIC  W^AR, 

rilliam  Um  Hjrptr.  Pli.  D,  itiid  Hcibtrt  tnshtng  Talman,  l\  D„  ftl  Vilt  liivtrsll 

Eight  BooIcK*    12  mo,  cloth,  512  pages.    Price  $1.20. 


Mditwn  i*f  Caeiar  is  a  departure  from 

itiotuU  methods  of  prescnliug   the 

the  language  and  exiiUming  und  W- 

ting  the  subject  matter.     It  is  designed 

»eel  the  existing  demand  for  an  attractive 

comprehen^^ive  edition  of  C&esar  to  a 

k  of  the  kind 

„  mgtiisbing  fca- 

to  whkb  ibe  attenlion  of  Teachers  of' 
l8s&ic&  is  directed  are : 
The  use  of /»///i^/  fype  to  indicate 
lew  words  m  they  are  introduced. 
I)  The  I 

)  Examiples  of  indui:iw€  siadiei  and  list 

f^  ningin  cooveiiicnt 

^r  thgute  words  of  which  a  knowledge  is 

for  a  ^alisfacJory   reading  of  the 


t^S)  The  tadicattoa  m  the  v 
the  nundit  of  iimis  ea(A  t^^ra  ,., 
abling  the  student  to  estimate  the  ro< 
valtie  of  each  word, 

(6)  The  Sptaai  V^&hul^  Co  Book  Etnii^ 
added  in  order  tlm  the  ocoirence  of 
in  '^Caesar"  may  not  tic  confoied  "wnt 
their  occtirrcoce  in  **  Hictius." 

(7)  Viwy  full  ^Si^  c^mprekemnve  n»Us. 

(8)  Grammaiicai  ^^' 
Death  the  \txx  rather  th, 

(9;  Pr^H  C&mf^iiti^i  tMsed  on 
rhaptefsof  **  ^' 

(loj  Ah  in/'  ;  tficlndtpg  the  U^  1 

Caesar,    history    oJ    G»ai«  CennaQf 
Britain,  aod  sketch  of  the  oaeihods  of  Re 
waifare. 

(It)  /W^jt^jof gtogriphical  proper tuuni 

(12)  Numervfa   /       ;'/  and  ifutruci. 
illiisir^fwm ,  and  /j.  /i»r. 


inttamjiJetl  rderencoi  ore  t^  Hvkiie$&%  Allen  iind  Grteaougli'iatid  GOilPimleei t 
1  4MwHi  TiLXT  iMnr^fts  &fr^<tmi  hmf^f^^  H\i»riit*!f  T?ffu»frrfvr  Hftifmit  Hi 

ttAiw  fht^iu  Latin  Sihoal^  $\*Q0.  i  fclA^T   MriHOD  rna   • 

(rr>u#^it  ^^-  ^»t  ^'"  ^'.  iJrwwf  £  ^j..    --  .   ^i.ao,    Li!>iUSAV'i  Satik^ 
\n.D,,BmtPm  VktTYf^.    fuHy  /liustraied,  $1.00,     CdvH  CrKCJC   f 
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